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subtly  adapted  to  newer  forms  of  the  old 
faith. 

Christmas  looks  out  at  us  from  the  dim 
shadow  of  the  groves  of  the  Druids  who 
knew  not  Christ,  and  it  is  dear  to  those 
who  now  renbmice  the  name  of  Christian. 
The  Christmas  log,  which  Herrick  exhorts 
his  nterrie,  merrie  boys  to  bring  with  a 
noise  to  the  firing,  is  but  the  Saxon  Yule- 
log  burning  on  the  English  hearth,  and 
the  blazing  holiday  temples  of  Saturn 
shine  again  in  the  illuminated  Christian 
churches.  It  is  the  pagan  mistletoe  under 
which  the  Christian  youth  kisses  the  Chris- 
tian maid.  It  is  the  holly  of  the  old  Ro- 
man Saturnalia  which- decorates  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  on  Christmas-eve.  The  huge 
smoking  baron  of  beef,  the  flowing  oceans 
of  ale,  are  but  the  survivals  of  the  tremen- 
dous eating  and  drinking  of  the  Scandina- 
vian Walhalla. 

The  Christian  and  ante-Christian  feel- 
ing blend  in  the  happy  season,  and  the 
Christian  observance  mingles  at  every 
point  with  the  pagan  rite.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  where  the  paganism  ends  and  the 
Christianity  begins.  The  carols  and  the 
wassail,  the  prayers  and  the  games,  the 
generous  hospitality,  Hobby-Horse  and 
the  Lord  of  Misrule,  Maid  Marian  and 
Santa  Claus,  are  a curious  medley  of  the 
old  and  the  new.  As  the  religious  thought 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  when  it  reaches 
a certain  elevation,  flows  into  an  expres- 
sion which  makes  the  Scriptures  of  the 
most  divergent  nations  harmonious,  the 
history  of  this  happy  festival  is  evidence 
of  the  common  humanity  of  the  earlier 
and  later  races ; and  the  stranger  in  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  musing  by  the  glowing  hearth 
on  Christmas-eve,  as  he  watches  the  romp- 
ing revelry  beneath  the  glistening  berries, 
and  listens  to  the  waits  carolling  outside 
in  the  moonlight,  or  as  he  is  wakened  on 
Christmas  morning  by  the  hushed  patter 
of  children's  feet  in  the  passage,  and  the 
shy  music  of  children’s  voices  at  his  door, 
may  well  seem  to  hear  a more  celestial 
strain,  and  to  catch  a deeper  meaning  in 
the  words,  “Before  Abraham  was,  I am.’* 

The  English  Christmas  tradition  makes 
good  cheer  the  glory  of  the  day.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  Leech  was  beginning  his 
career,  Kenny  Meadows  was  the  “char- 
acter artist”  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  its  chief  holiday  pictures  were 
drawn  by  him.  They  were  all  scenes  of 
eating  and  drinking,  of  games  and  jollity. 
They  were  full  of  bottles  and  smoking 


bowls,  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding 
and  mince  - pie,  of  burning  brandy  and 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  “ Old  Christ- 
mas” was  represented  as  a flowing-beard- 
ed satyr  crowned  with  ivy  and  pouring 
huge  flagons  of  wine,  or  as  a rollicking 
boon  companion  stretching  out  one  hand 
to  the  spectator  over  decanters  and  jugs 
and  glasses,  while  the  other  holds  an  open 
tankard.  The  typical  faces  of  the  Christ- 
mas figures  were  those  of  the  rubicund 
middle-class  John  Bull,  and  his  hearty 
daughter  gayly  resisting  the  efforts  of 
the  young  soldier — Irving’s  Julia  and  the 
Captain — to  draw  her  under  the  permis- 
sive bough;  or  of  the  buxom  chamber- 
maid and  greedy  children  in  a frenzy  of 
delight  over  the  smoking  plum-pudding. 
Christmas,  according  to  these  delectable 
pictures,  was  all  guzzling  and  gobbling, 
love-making  and  other  blindman’s-buff ; 
and  as  the  reader  of  to-day  looks  with 
amused  curiosity  at  these  holiday  sketches 
of  yesterday,  he  too,  like  the  stranger  by 
the  fire  in  Bracebridge  Hall,  through  all 
the  fun  and  the  feasting,  hears  the  music 
of  the  old  Christinas  song: 

44  ’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 

’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 

The  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year.” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Dickens's  Christ- 
mas, and  of  Thackeray’s,  and,  in  a great 
degree,  of  Irving’s,  touched  in  all  of  them 
by  the  modern  humanitarian  sentiment. 
It  is  the  traditional  English  Christmas, 
when  no  man  should  go  hungry.  For 
there  is  no  joy  upon  an  empty  stomach 
— except,  indeed,  the  thin  ecstasy  of  the 
starving  saints  in  old  pictures,  and  they 
were  already  dehumanized.  This  is  a 
Christian  truth  which  asceticism  has  for- 
gotten. To  identify  squalor,  emaciation, 
and  denial  of  all  human  delights  with  es- 
pecial sanctity  was  to  degrade  the  rich 
and  generous  religious  spirit  which  taught 
that  all  the  world  is  for  man's  benefit  and 
pleasure.  It  was  George  Herbert  of  whom 
Richard  Baxter  said  that  he  sang  as  one 
whose  business  in  this  world  was  most 
with  God,  and  whose  beautiful  lines, 

44  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skv,” 

are  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  written, 
who  also  said, 

“For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heavens  move,  aud  fountains- 
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Lrrct‘jKS  who  did  not.  hold  tin*!  Christ  ma-s 
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But.  despite  the  ancient  and  generous 
English  tradition,  mince-pie  and  the  mis- 
tletoe, the  sacred  rite  and  all  the  pretty 
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pagan  train,  were  assaulted  in  the  house 
of  their  friends.  The  Puritans,  who 
broke  the  crucifix  as  an  idolatrous  sym- 
bol. ami  cut  down  the  pictures  of  the 
saints  its  wicked  vanity,  also  waged  war 
with  Snapdragon,  and  frowned  on  Santa 
Claus  £ls  Antichrist.  And  this  was  not 
surprising.  To  reverse  Paine's  metaphor, 
they  had  felt  too  sorely  the  ravening  l>eak 
of  the  bird  to  admire,  or  even  to  tolerate, 
its  glossy  plumage.  Ritualistic  decora 


whose  kingdom  was  too  plainly  of  this 
world. 

But  Luther's  hearty  and  affluent  nature 
sympathized  with  the  joyousness  of  the 
Christian  spirit  which  did  not  scorn  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  found  Solomon 
less  loyally  arrayed  than  the  wild  rose 
and  the  lily.  None  of  the  traditional  ex- 
ternal charaeteristics  of  the  Puritan  are 
associated  with  Luther.  He  attacks  the 
common  enemy  not  with  austere  severi- 
tions  and  delights,  the  pomp  and  splendor  tv,  but  With  cheerful  vigor.  His  healthy 
of  holy -days,  the  gorgeous  vestment  ami  soul  was  resolved,  with  Charles  Wesley, 
the  marriage  ring,  were  not.  only  reliques  that  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the 
of  popery,  but  their  retention  was  a sign  good  tunes.  The  sunshine  with  which 
of  tlic  fond  cleaving  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  God  bathed  the  world  should  shine  into 
land  to  the  hideous  abominations  of  the  his  heart  and  I >e  re  fleeted  in  his  life.  And 
scarlet  woman  of  Rome.  Even  Wyclif,  he  who  l>egan  the  continuous  organized 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  movement  of  Protestantism  remains  to 
Puritanexodusfrorn  England,  had  protest-  this  day  the  mast  comprehensive  and  sat- 
ed against  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  isfadory  type  of  its  spirit— a purifying 
festival  days,  they  were  hut  gauds  of  the  and  elevating  but  not  ascetic  force,  rich 
flesh,  and  spiritual  snares:  And  Luther,  in  all  human  sympathies  and  affections 
coming  later,  saw  then*  all  embodied  in  as  in  all  divine  aspirations;  a lover  of 
the  magnificent  Leo/lapped  in  the  luxury  children  and  of  sweet  and  simple  ptea- 
of  the  Vatican,  a triple-crowned  monarch,  sores  of  flowers  and  harmless  sport;  whose 
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voice  rings  down  to  us  through  the  four 
centuries  since  his  birth  which  this  year 
completes,  now  in  hearty  laughter  at  a 
merry  jest,  now  in  the  soft  strain  of  a sa- 
cred song.  Luther’s  name  is  the  synonym 
of  jubilant  strength,  of  cheery  health,  of 
unquailing  courage.  The  pioneer  of  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  modern 
world,  his  simple  and  child  like  but  re- 
sistless faith  and  energy,  like  Goldsmith’s 
village  pastor, 

“ Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  wav.” 


Luther’s  protest  was  not  against  the 
frescoed  galleries  and  the  fountained  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican,  not  against  the  mistle- 
toe and  the  kissing  under  it,  nor  the  min- 
strels on  Christmas-eve  and  the  children’s 
happiness;  not  against  Christmas,  but  the 
abuse  of  Christmas;  not  against  pictures, 
but  the  worship  of  pictures  ; not  against 
statues,  but  against  idols.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and  characteristic  pic- 
tures of  him  represents  him  sitting  on 
Christmas-eve  at  the  family  table,  with  his 
wife,  the  beautiful  Catharine  Bora,  at  his 
side,  holding  her  infant,  while  the  other 
children  stand  delighted  around  him. 
The  old  mother  sits  by  the  great  German 
stove,  and  two  of  his  friends  are  with  him. 
Luther  himself  holds  his  lute,  and  his 
hands  are  playing  with  the  strings.  But 
he,  and  his  wife  and  mother,  and  all  the 
children,  and  the  guests,  are  looking  hap- 
pily upon  the  Christmas  tree  that  stands 
upon  the  table,  glittering  with  lights  above 
the  gifts  which  are  profusely  heaped 
around  it.  And— what  is  this  ? — a huge 
tankard  stands  before  Father  Luther 
amidst  fruit  and  bread.  The  blessing  of 
domestic  peace  and  joy  rests  upon  the 
scene.  Yet  that  is  the  sturdy  aspect  which 
all  the  devils,  were  they  as  many  as  the 
tiles  upon  the  roofs,  could  not  daunt  nor 
dismay.  That  is  the  steady  hand  which 
burned  the  bull  of  Rome,  defying  death 
here  and  hereafter,  and  which  hurled  the 
inkstand  at  the  mocking  fiend.  O stout 
heart,  clear  brain,  indomitable  will,  that 
lifted  the  world  out  of  the  deepening  rut 
and  sent  it  swiftly  forward  on  a smoother 
way ! 

Christinas  did  not  fear  or  fly  Martin 
Luther.  It  was  not  his  cordial  humani- 
ty, but  the  ascetic  severity  of  Calvin,  wliich 
marked  the  later  Puritan  movement.  This 
was  not  surprising,  for  every  such  move- 
ment constantly  tends  to  the  most  radical 
form.  The  ceremonies  and  festival  days 
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which  Wyclif  denounced  smacked  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  splendid  and  plau- 
sible, under  whose  smooth  touch  all  dis- 
sent felt  the  lacerating  claw.  Two  centu- 
ries after  Wyclif,  his  spiritual  children,  a 
body  of  English  Puritans,  separated  from 
the  English  Church,  44 seeing  they  could 
not  have  the  Word  freely  preached  and  the 
sacraments  administered  without  idola- 
trous gear.”  Saints’  days,  and  Christmas 
with  all  its  rejoicings,  were  part  of  this 
gear.  The  unbending  reformers  were  re- 
solved to  part  from  it  all.  Heroic  and  de- 
voted, bearing  the  fine  gold  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  rugged  ore,  and  as  cu- 
riously careful  of  the  dross  as  of  the  gold, 
they  departed  from  the  country  as  well  as 
from  the  Church,  and  from  the  continent 
as  well  as  from  the  country. 

There  is  something  singularly  harmoni- 
ous in  the  story  of  their  final  expatriation. 
In  the  bleak  winter  they  reached  the 
strange  and  savage  coast.  The  severity 
of  the  icy  shore  welcomed  with  grim  fit- 
ness the  severe  iconoclasts  from  whose  re- 
ligion sweet  graces  and  kindly  delights 
and  suggestive  rites  were  rigorously  ban- 
ished, like  the  singing-birds  and  bright 
flowers  from  the  desolate  sands  of  Cape 
Cod.  By  the  irony  of  fate  they  arrived 
at  the  very  time  of  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane holiday,  as  if  an  opportunity  were 
given  them  to  begin  their  settlement  by 
symbolic  disregard  of  the  chief  feast  of  the 
Church  against  which  their  voluntary  ex- 
ile was  the  sternest  of  protests.  Deciding 
at  last  where  to  plant  their  settlement,  they 
began  to  provide  timber.  Sunday  dawned 
upon  their  toil,  and  although  they  had  no 
shelter  upon  the  land,  there  must  be  no 
stroke  of  work  upon  the  Lord’s  day.  The 
next  day,  Monday,  they  were  ready  to  be- 
gin their  first  house.  It  was  Christmas, 
indeed;  but  what  was  Christmas?  Had 
Christ  or  His  apostles  made  it  a holy-day  ? 
It  was  a survival  of  the  old  pagan  Satur- 
nalia which  they  had  contemned  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  New  World  they  would 
keep  virgin  from  its  roistering  touch. 

In  this  spirit  Bradford,  the  contempora- 
ry historian,  who  with  Edward  Winslow 
had  been  “the  forwardest.”  youth  at  Ley- 
den, to  whom  the  sacred  secret  of  the  pro 
posed  migration  to  America  had  been  di- 
vulged, records,  careful  not  so  much  as  to 
mention  the  holiday,  41  The  25th  day  began 
to  erect  the  first  house  for  common  use  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods.”  Mourt, 
more  in  detail,  says,  ‘ 4 Muiiday,  the  25.  day, 
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we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  tymber, 
some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some  to  car 
ry ; so  no  man  rested  all  that  day/*  ‘/They 
were  as  cheerfully  employed  in  Iniitding 
their  first  house  for  common  use/’  says 
Hubbard.  ’ * as  thei  r friends  elsewhere  about 
their  cheep  according  to  t he  custom  of  the 
day,"  All  other  Christians  in  the  world 
that  day  stayed  their  hands,  hut  the  Pi  1 
grirns,  in  stern  and  silent  protest,  did  not 
rest.  Mourt  continues— and  u pon  his page, 
eaWgifig  Bradford's  description,  the  very 
name  of  the  holiday  has  a cheerful  look 
and  a pleasant  music:  “Monday  the  25. 


being  Christ  mas-day,  we  began  to  drinke 
water  ahoord,  but  at  night  the  master 
caused  vs  to  haue  some  Beere/1 

This  is  the  first  and  only  touch  of  Eng- 
lish Christmas  in  the  story  of  that  day 
flow  the  little  passage  lights  up  the  som- 
bre narrative!  1 mag  I tuition  at  once  ac- 
cepts the  master,  ‘ ruled  Mr.  Joans/*  as 
tie-  one  worldly  soul  among  the  grim 
saints  who  had  a kindly  weakness  for  the 
generous  traditions  of  the  day,  ami  that 
it  might  not  pass  n holly  unobserved  he 
“caused  vs  to  lunie  some  Bee  re"  at  even- 
ing, It  is  true  that  the  supply  with  which 
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they  had  left  England  was  running  low, 
and  that  the  allowance  was  shortened. 
But  it  was  a special  grace  this  day,  the 
good  master,  doubtless  pitying  the  poor 
souls  who  not  only  denied  themselves 
even  a holiday  at  Christmas,  but,  with 
cruel  refinement  of  renunciation,  began 
on  that  day,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  to  re- 
frain from  their  customary  drink,  would 
not  suffer  the  gracious  time  to  pass  with 
what  doubtless  seemed  to  him  the  desecra- 
tion of  absolute  abstinence,  and  since  con- 
science forbade  them  mince -pie  and  a 
carol,  they  should  at  least  taste  beer.  So 
even  then  and  there,  despite  the  Puritan 
will,  the  Christmas  tradition  was  not 
wholly  broken. 

But  besides  this  visible  commemoration 
of  a day  which  they  had  renounced,  there 
must  have  been  many  a secret  spiritual 
celebration  of  the  ancient  festival.  Indom- 
itable and  self-sacrificing  as  they  were, 
the  Puritans,  too,  were  men  and  lovers. 
It  was  not,  later,  at  Merrymount  alone, 
nor  among  tipsy  outlaws  and  reckless 
revellers,  that  what  they  called  the  natu- 
ral and  un regenerate  heart  asserted  itself. 
The  soft  sympathies  and  affections  to 
which  certain  days  and  associations  ap- 
peal were  not  extinguished  even  in  those 
heroic  and  uncompromising  souls.  Brad- 
ford would  not  stain  his  page  with  the 
name  of  Christmas,  but  it  was  a day  too 
hallowed,  too  long  inwrought  with  the 
tenderest  association,  to  be  wholly  forgot- 
ten by  men  and  women  reared  in  Eng- 
land, and  whose  hearts,  despite  themselves, 
must  have  turned  homeward  on  the  great 
day  of  religious  remembrance.  As  in 
Boughton's  picture  of  the  return  of  the 
Mayflower  the  young  Plymouth  lovers 
gaze  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  far  reced- 
ing sail  upon  the  solitary  waters,  speed- 
ing toward  the  old  home,  land  of  the 
peaceful  landscape  and  of  domestic  de- 
light, so  on  that  first  Christmas  morning 
in  the  wild  New  World  the  ring  of  the  axe 
and  the  singing  of  the  saw  must  have  re- 
minded some  yearning  memories  in  that 
busy  company  of  another  music  in  church 
and  by  fireside,  which  seemed  never  so 
sweet  and  penetrating  and  inspiring  as 
now  when  it  was  lost  forever. 

The  difficulty  of  repressing  the  joyous 
frolic  of  the  day  even  at  the  farthest  win- 
try outpost  of  extreme  Puritanism  is 
shown  by  Bradford's  record  of  Christmas 
time  in  the  following  year.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1621,  about  a year  after  the  arriv- 


al of  the  Mayflower , came  the  little  ship 
Fortune , of  fifty-five  tons,  bringing  a wel- 
come addition  to  the  settlement  of  thirty- 
five  persons.  Bradford  sententiously  re- 
marks, “Most  of  them  were  lusty  yonge 
men,  and  many  of  them  wild  enough,” 
and  then  proceeds:  “And  herewith  I 
shall  end  this  year,  only  I shall  remem- 
ber one  passage  more,  rather  of  mirth 
than  of  waight.  One  ye  day  called  Christ- 
mas-day,  ye  Govr  caled  them  out  to  worke 
(as  was  used),  but  ye  most  of  this  new- 
company  excused  themselves  and  said  it 
went  against  their  consciences  to  worke 
on  ye  day.  So  ye  Govr  tould  them  that 
if  they  made  it  mater  of  consciencg^he 
would  spare  them  till  they  were  bett^in- 
formed.  So  he  led-awatiMp  rest,  and  left 
them ; but  when  thej^ cailPhome  at  noone 
from  their  worke,  he  found  them  in  ye 
streete  at  play,  openly:  some  pitching  ye 
barr,  and  some  at  stoole-ball  and  shuch 
like  sports.  So  he  went  to  them  and 
tooke  away  their  implements,  and  tould 
them  that  was  against  his  conscience  that 
they  should  play  and  others  worke.  If 
they  made  ye  keeping  of  it  matter  of  de- 
votion, let  them  kepe  their  houses,  but 
ther  should  be  no  gameing  or  revelling  in 
ye  streets.  Since  which  time  nothing 
hath  been  atempted  that  way,  at  least 
openly.”  It  was  against  the  Governor's 
conscience  that  the  “lusty  yonge  men” 
should  follow  their  consciences,  and  the 
last  sentence  of  the  historian  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  Sebastiani’s  famous  words,  the 
modern  echo  of  the  Solitudinem  faciunt 
of  Tacitus — “ Order  reigns  in  Warsaw.” 

But  there  were  all  degrees  in  the  Puri- 
tan protest,  although  there  is  still  a gen- 
eral popular  identification  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  with  the  Puritans  of  Boston 
and  Salem.  Puritanism  is  the  general 
name  of  the  movement  which  aimed  at 
purifying  religion,  and  there  might  be 
different  views  of  the  proper  methods  of 
purification.  The  two  early  divisions 
were  Separatist  and  Non-conformist. 
But  even  the  Separatists  were  separated. 
There  were  the  rigid  Separatists  and  the 
Semi-Separatists.  The  first  were  called 
Brownists,  and  the  second  Robinsonians, 
both  from  the  names  of  their  pastors. 
When  the  two  withdrew  from  England  to 
Holland,  the  Brownisls  settled  at  Amster- 
dam, and  would  hardly  hold  communion 
with  the  Robinsonians,  who  finally  settled 
at  Leyden.  These  last  were  called  Inde- 
pendents, and,  as  Governor  Winslow  says, 
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they  did  not  require  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England.  But  against  its  gov- 
ernment and  liturgy  they  protested.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Independents : 
not  absolute  Separatists  and  Brownists, 
but  Semi-Separatists,  waiting  patiently  in 
Holland  as  strangers  for  a change  of  poli- 
cy in  England  which  would  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  country  and  to  their 
Church.  When  they  abandoned  that 
hope  and  crossed  the  sea,  they  still  did  not 
formally  separate.  Lyford  wrote  that 
the  Pilgrims  would  have  none  remain  in 
Plymouth  but  Separatists,  but  Bradford 
branded  the  assertion  as  “a  false  calum- 
niation,” showing  that  many  highly  es- 
teemed citizens,  of  whose  company  the 
colony  was  glad,  and  whom  it  would  glad- 
ly see  multiplied,  were  not  Separatists. 
In  Holland  the  Robinsonians  invited 
Episcopalians  to  their  communion,  and 
Robinson  himself  proposed  the  employ- 
ment of  some  Non -conformist  minister 
during  his  absence,  and  advised  his  peo- 
ple to  unite  with  the  godly  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  whose  godly 
ministers  Winslow  says  that  his  spirit 
clave.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  never 
quite  lost  this  spirit.  They  had  always  a 
certain  gentle  tolerance  which  was  un- 
familiar to  the  colony  of  the  Bay. 

The  Non-con  formists  were  Puritans  who 
remained  longer  in  England.  They  did 
not  separate  either  from  the  country  or 
from  the  Church.  They  had  not  so  thor- 
oughly stripped  themselves  of  “ ecclesias- 
tical gear”  as  their  fellow-Puritans,  who 
had  either  abjured  the  old  Church  alto- 
gether, or  were  waiting  hopefully  for  its 
reformation.  The  Non-conformists  were 
the  Puritan  section  of  the  Church.  They 
were  the  conservatives,  the  Puritan  Gi- 
ronde. They  claimed  the  name  Puritan 
for  themselves  especially,  and  when  the 
English  company  of  adventurers  under 
whose  auspices  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims 
came  discovered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  In- 
dependents, and  not,  as  the  “adventurers” 
distinctively  called  themselves,  Puritans, 
they  attempted  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  And  it  shows  how 
strong  is  the  feeling  of  the  profound  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  branches  of  the 
Puritans  that  this  effort  is  even  now  called 
the  Puritan  conspiracy  against  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

But  as  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Eng- 
land grew  more  and  more  difficult,  the 
more  zealous  Non-conformists  felt  that 


they  too  must  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try if  not  from  the  Church.  They  came 
first  to  Salem  and  then  to  Boston,  and 
they  brought  with  them  a feeling  for  the 
old  Church  of  which  there  was  no  sign 
at  Plymouth.  “ Farewell  the  Church  of 
God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian 
friends  there,”  said  Higginson,  as  he  turn- 
ed toward  America,  but  with  a heart  that 
clung  to  his  native  land  with  that  Eng- 
lish tenacity  of  affection  which  makes 
the  sacrifice  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  still  more  sublime:  “We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we 
can  not  but  separate  from  the  corruptions 
in  it.”  And  as  Winthrop  and  his  friends 
sailed  in  the  Arbella  from  Yarmouth 
they  sent  a tender  message  “ to  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England.”  Their  farewell,  addressed  to 
the  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  that 
Church,  was  a declaration  that  they  were 
“as  those  who  esteeme  it  our  honour  to 
call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence 
wee  rise,  our  deare  mother,  and  can  not 
part  from  our  native  countrie,  where  she 
specially  residetli,  without  much  sadness 
of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes;  ever 
acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part 
as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  sal- 
vation wee  have  received  in  her  bosome, 
and  suckt  it  from  her  breasts.”  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence  Puritan  Salem 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  harmony  with  this  filial  feeling,  and 
notwithstanding  that  his  fellow-Puritans 
in  Holland  had  already  abjured  saints’ 
days  and  festivals,  the  first  words  in  Win- 
throp’s  journal  recording  the  voyage 
from  England  and  the  plauting  of  the  great 
Puritan  colony  are  “Easter  Monday." 
In  a Puritan  journal  which  begins  with  a 
commemoration  of  Easter  we  might  fair- 
ly expect  to  see  some  friendly  mention  of 
Christmas.  But  Winthrop  is  as  sternly 
silent  as  Bradford  in  his  first  entry,  and 
never  recognizes  the  day.  Indeed,  the  gen- 
tle, regretful  spirit  of  Higginson,  and  the 
loyalty  of  Winthrop  to  the  old  Church, 
soon  yielded  to  the  stern  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation. On  March  29,  1630,  riding  at  the 
Cowes,  Winthrop  writes  “ Easter  Mon- 
day." But  four  years  later,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1634,  he  writes  “ 11  mo.  13.” 
But  this,  as  we  said,  is  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  all  such  movements.  Protestant- 
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ism  itself  took  its  hue  from  the  severe 
Calvin,  and  not  from  the  generous  Luther. 
In  Old  England  Presbyterianism  was  over- 
powered by  Independency.  In  New  Eng- 
land Non-conformity  became  even  severer 
than  Separatism. 

In  such  a community  old  Christmas  was 
in  sore  peril.  On  both  sides  of  the  sea,  in- 
deed, in  New  England  and  in  his  fond  an- 
cestral seat  of  Old  Eugland,  he  was  equal- 
ly an  outlaw.  “Religion,” says  Neal,  sly- 
ly, meaning  certain  forms  of  conduct,  “was 
the  fashion  of  these  times.”  Already  in 
1644,  while  Charles  I.  was  still  King,  May- 
poles  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  All 
persons  were  ordered  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  exercise  of  piety  and  religion  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  The  laws  against  profanity 
were  rigorously  enforced.  Dancing,  games, 
wrestling,  shooting,  and  ringing  bells  for 
pleasure  were  prohibited  under  a penalty, 
and  the  King’s  indulgence  for  lawful  sports 
on  the  Lord’s  day  was  called  in. 

It  was  plain  that  if  such  a mild  offender 
as  the  May-pole  was  punished  severely,  so 
hoary  and  hardened  a culprit  as  Christ- 
mas could  expect  no  mercy,  and  he  re- 
ceived none.  In  June,  1647,  the  Parlia- 
ment abolished  the  observance  of  saints’ 
days  and  “the  three  grand  festivals”  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  “any 
law,  statute,  custom,  constitution,  or  can- 
on to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing.” The  King  protested.  But  he 
was  answered.  In  London,  nevertheless, 
there  was  an  alarming  disposition  to  ob- 
serve Christmas.  The  mob  attacked  those 
who  by  opening  their  shops  flouted  the 
holiday.  In  several  counties  the  disorder 
was  threatening.  But  Parliament  took 
strong  measures,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  the  great  festivals  were 
discountenanced  there  was  no  further  tu- 
mult, and  the  observance  of  Christmas  as 
a general  holiday  ceased.  In  New  Eng- 
land also  the  insidious  advances  of  Satan 
were  strenuously  resisted. 

At  last  the  formal  blow  fell,  and  Christ- 
mas had  no  longer  a legal  home  either  in 
Old  or  New  England.  In  1659  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that 
*•  anybody  who  is  found  observing,  by  ab- 
stinence from  labor,  feasting,  or  any  other 
way,  any  such  day  as  Christmas  day,  shall 
pay  for  every  such  offense  live  shillings.” 
And  Peters,  the  old  historian  of  Connect- 
icut, who  did  not  love  the  Puritans,  and 
who  had  a malicious  wit,  says  that  one 
of  the  blue-laws  of  Connecticut  forbade 
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reading  Common  Prayer,  keeping  Christ- 
mas or  saints’  days,  making  minced-pies, 
dancing,  playing  cards,  or  playing  on  any 
instrument  of  music,  except  the  drum, 
trumpet,  and  Jew’s-harp.  So  Christmas, 
which  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  had  silent- 
ly contemned,  old  Christmas,  the  cheer- 
ful personification  in  English  tradition  of 
charity  and  universal  good  feeling,  of 
blameless  gayety  and  religious  joy,  was 
outlawed  in  New  England.  The  kind- 
liest spirit  of  the  old  form  of  faith  was 
proscribed  in  prohibiting  Christmas ; the 
freest  spirit  of  the  new  form  — a spirit 
which  John  Robinson  in  his  most  famous 
words  had  foretold — was  wronged  in  ban- 
ishing Roger  Williams. 

Such  acts  of  the  Puritans  will  be  the 
gibe  and  scoff  of  Merrymount  to  the  end 
of  time.  But  those  who  secretly  pity  the 
fate  of  the  revellers  at  Mount  Wollas- 
ton, and  suspect  that  they  were  really 
wiser  and  more  human  than  their  austere 
neighbors,  have  but  to  ask  themselves 
whether  Morton  and  the  spirit  of  Morton 
could  have  founded  a state  upon  that 
rigorous  shore.  Doubtless,  as  Wendell 
Phillips  keenly  says,  the  Puritan  air  was 
black  with  sermons.  But  it  is  in  such  an 
air,  not  in  the  brightness  of  soft  lullabies 
and  roistering  choruses,  that  liberty  took 
root  and  grew  upon  this  continent.  Mea- 
sured by  our  standards,  the  sad-faced  Puri- 
tan who  drove  Christmas  and  Roger  Will- 
iams into  exile  was  a sour  fanatic,  a nar- 
row and  intolerant  bigot.  But,  however 
we  may  describe  them,  history  replies  that 
Melanchthon  could  not  do  the  work  of 
Luther,  nor  any  but  the  Puritans  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  way,  the  work  of 
the  Puritans.  If  they  denounced  a gor- 
geous prelacy  and  an  imposing  ritual,  and 
worshipped  God  in  ice-cold  barns  and  with 
endless  iiasal  prayers — if  they  mutilated 
statues,  andcut  down  pictures,  andsilenced 
the  organ  peal  and  the  surpliced  choir — if 
they  put  Ch  ristmas  in  the  stocks,  and  drove 
Roger  Williams  among  savages,  and  hung 
Quakers  and  witches,  they  yet  planted  the 
greatest  of  free  commonwealths,  and,  with- 
out professing  to  love  or  to  serve  liberty, 
they  established  its  empire  both  in  church 
and  state  upon  immutable  foundations. 

Certainly  they  gave  Christinas  no  quar- 
ter, nor  any  to  the  Church  with  which  it 
was  identified.  In  1665  an  Episcopal  chap- 
lain came  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Charles  II.,  but  there  was  no  church  for 
him  in  which  to  hold  service.  Twenty 
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years  later  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
never  seen  a Church  of  England  assem- 
bly, and  there  was  but  one  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  the  country.  Yet  the  General 
Court  in  1677  had  agreed  that  no  person 
should  be  hindered  from  performing  the 
Episcopal  service.  But  the  repugnance  of 
public  opinion  was  profound,  and  in  1686, 
when  Sir  Edmond  Andros  arrived,  it  was 
one  of  the  complaints  against  him  that  the 
service  of  the  English  Church  had  been 
forced  into  the  meeting-houses.  A year 
or  two  later  Deacon  Frairey  interrupted 
the  Episcopal  minister  in  the  midst  of  a 
burial  service,  for  which  gratification  of 
his  Non-conformist  principles,  although 
doubtless  shared  by  a great  multitude, 
Deacon  Frairey  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace. 

The  relaxation  of  the  ancient  severity 
was  shown  by  the  repeal  in  1681  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  observance  of  Christ- 
mas. But  the  repeal  was  bitter  to  old  Pu- 
ritanism. Four  years  later  Judge  Sewall 
records,  with  satisfaction,  that  carts  come 
to  town  on  Christmas-day,  and  shops  are 
open  as  usual.  “Some,  somehow,  ob- 
serve the  day,  but  are  vexed,  I believe, 
that  the  Body  of  the  People  profane  it; 
and,  blessed  be  God ! no  Authority  yet  to 
compell  them  to  keep  it.”  The  next  year 
the  shops  and  the  carts  give  him  great 
pleasure  again,  although  Governor  Andros 
does  go  to  the  Episcopal  service  with  a red- 
coat on  his  right  and  a captain  on  his 
left.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1697,  on  the 
same  day:  “Joseph  tells  me  that  though 
most  of  the  Boys  went  to  the  Church,  yet 
he  went  not.”  In  1705  and  1706,  to  the 
judge’s  continued  comfort,  the  carts  still 
came  and  the  shops  were  open.  But  in 
1714  Christmas  fell  on  Saturday,  and  be- 
cause of  its  observance  at  the  church  the 
unbending  judge  goes  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  sit  down  at  the  Lord’s  table  with  Mr. 
John  Webb,  that  he  may  “put  respect 
upon  that  afFronted,  despised  Lord’s  day. 
For  the  Church  of  England  had  the  Lord  s 
supper  yesterday,  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  but  will  not  have  it  to-day,  the  day 
that  the  Lord  has  made.” 

But  among  Puritans  forbidding  Christ- 
mas and  spurning  the  other  tk  idolatrous 
gear”  of  Episcopacy,  the  appearance  of  the 
Quakers  denouncing  Puritanism  as  the 
Puritans  denounced  prelacy  is  one  of  the 
grimmest  ironies  of  history.  Peters  said 
of  the  Puritans  that  ip  New  England  they 
out-Pop  d the  Pope,  out-King’d  the  King, 
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and  out-bishop’d  the  bishops.  But  the 
Quakers  out-Puritaned  the  Puritans.  If 
the  Puritans  abjured  prelacy  and  papal 
pomp,  the  Quakers  testified  against  a Pu- 
ritan hireling  ministry.  If  the  Puritans 
reviled  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  as 
mass-houses,  the  Quakers  stigmatized  the 
Puritan  churches  as  steeple-houses.  The 
Puritans  contemned  the  name  of  priest, 
and  the  Quakers  translated  into  stinging 
prose  Milton's  flowing  line: 

“New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.” 

If  Judge  Sewall  eschewed  mince-pie,  and 
held  plum-pudding  at  Christmas  to  be 
anathema  maranatha,  William  Leddra 
and  Mary  Dyer  reprobated  Judge  Sewall 
as  guilty  of  denying  the  supremacy  of  the 
inner  light,  and  of  renouncing  the  collo- 
quial yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  of  primitive 
Christianity.  A century  ago,  in  a coun- 
try church  in  Connecticut,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritan  meeting-house, 
when  the  ancient  leading  and  lining  of 
the  hymn  gave  way  to  modern  psalmody, 
one  of  the  deacons  arose  and  left  the  house, 
crying, k ‘ Popery ! popery !”  But  more  than 
a century  before,  Lydia  Wardel,  a devoted 
Quaker,  had  been  obliged  to  protest  against 
the  idolatrous  gear  of  the  Puritan  church 
at  Newbury  by  appearing  among  the  scan- 
dalized congregation  without  any  gear 
whatever. 

It  is  one  of  the  unconscious  jests  of  his- 
tory that  by-and-by  the  Quakers  and  the 
Puritans  were  included  in  a common 
gibe  from  the  English  Church,  against 
which  they  both  protested.  The  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  a missionary  to  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  1704.  Occasionally  the 
good  missionary,  whose  name  survives  in 
that  of  Honeyman’s  Hill  in  Newport,  went 
up  Narragansett  Bay  to  preach  at  Provi- 
dence, which  all  of  the  contemporary 
Puritan  authorities  regarded  as  a vile  nest 
of  Anabaptists  or  other  licentious  sons  of 
Belial.  Yet  the  practical  good  sense  of 
that  first  of  free  commonwealths  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  sly  humor  of  its  re- 
ply to  Massachusetts  when  it  was  invoked 
to  unite  with  the  Bay  in  severe  measures 
to  repress  the  Quakers.  Rhode  Island 
answered,  as  if  to  show  her  sister  colony 
how  to  deal  with  the  matter,  that  the 
Quakers  throve  upon  persecution,  and 
loathed  Rhode  Island  because  it  allowed 
them  full  liberty. 

It  was  but  natural  that  in  1722,  when 
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Mr.  Honeyman  sought  to  erect  a church 
of  the  English  form  in  Providence,  he 
should  make  representations  to  the  Socie- 
ty in  London  which  caused  its  secretary 
to  say  of  that  abode  of  Puritan  Dissenters, 
Quakers,  and  of  all  persons  held  to  be  un- 
settled in  judgment,  that  the  people  were 
negligent  of  all  religion  till  about  the 
year  1722,  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Honey- 
man  had  been  tilling  the  hard  soil  for 
some  years,  and  that  the  very  best  of  the  ir- 
religious crew  were  “such  as  called  them- 
selves Baptists  or  Quakers.”  Yet  this  peo- 
ple who  “were  negligent  of  all  religion” 
until  the  prelatical  missionary  arrived 
were  originally  members  of  the  Puritan 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  churches. 

The  church  which  sprang  from  Mr.  Hon- 
eyman's  zeal,  St.  John’s  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, still  stands  prosperous  and  peaceful 
by  Roger  Williams’s  spring.  Calvinist  and 
Quaker  and  Baptist  and  Congregational- 
ist  and  Methodist  and  Unitarian  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  now  dvrell  with  it  amicably 
side  by  side.  Half  a century  ago,  when 
the  numbers  of  English  Churchmen  in  the 
stanch  old  Dissenting  city  were  few,  the 
sonorous  bell  of  St.  John’s — whose  prede- 
cessor was  the  first  church  bell  in  Provi- 
dence— rang  out  solitarily  and  blithely  on 
Christmas-eve.  To  many  a child  in  the 
city,  bred  in  an  austerer  or  a simpler  rite, 
the  airy  music  of  that  evening  bell,  and 
the  cheerful  church  next  morning,  dressed 
with  aromatic  hemlock  sprays,  were  his 
only  Christmas.  With  what  rapture  he 
listened  in  the  still  night  to  the  joyous 
peal  proclaiming  that  old  Christmas  had 
come  again  — Christmas,  so  long  forbid- 
den to  land  upon  the  Western  shore; 
Christmas  of  the  mistletoe  and  Santa 
Claus,  of  the  open  heart  and  the  open 
hand;  Christmas  of  the  quaint  “idola- 
trous gear” — who  would  depart  no  more ! 

So  the  Church,  from  whose  fatal  errors, 
as  the  Puritans  held  them  to  be,  and  from 
whose  stately  ritual  and  splendid  festi- 
vals, the  Pilgrims  had  fled  to  Holland  and 
over  the  sea,  had  followed  them  closely 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  bringing 
Christmas  in  its  train.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  people  with  whom  the  Pilgrims 
had  tarried  in  Holland,  but  with  whom 
they  were  not  willing  to  marry — both  be- 
cause they  wished  their  posterity  to  be 
English,  and  because,  as  they  alleged,  of 
the  Dutch  profanation  of  the  true  holy- 
day,  the  Lord’s  day-had  also  planted 
themselves  upon  this  continent.  A cheer- 


ful, thrifty,  jovial  folk,  they  brought  with 
them  a genuine  love  of  holidays,  Christ- 
mas first  of  all,  and  then  the  New-Year, 
Passover,  Whitsuntide,  and  San  Claas  or 
day  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  saint  who  gen- 
erously filled  the  Christmas  stocking  and 
loaded  the  Christmas  tree,  the  saint  who, 
with  the  beneficent  Valentine,  is  the  best 
beloved  of  all  the  saintly  host. 

While  their  neighbors  upon  Massachu- 
setts Bay  were  banning  Christmas,  the 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  gladly  wel- 
comed and  honored  him,  and  nowhere  has 
he  been  so  truly  at  home  upon  the  con- 
tinent as  in  the  Dutch  city.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  naturally  determined 
that  of  the  day.  It  was  less  an  ecclesias- 
tical festival  than  a social  and  domestic 
holiday.  The  glittering  tree  of  gifts  was 
its  lighted  and  decorated  altar,  and  hearty 
good  eating  and  drinking  were  its  genial 
ceremonial  rites.  Hereditary  Dutch  pride 
sometimes  looks  askance  and  even  an- 
grily at  Diedrich  Knickerbocker’s  story. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  gay  exaggeration 
of  the  old  chronicler  only  emphasized  the 
truth,  and  that  his  humorous  imaginative 
touch  produced  a likeness  as  accurate  as 
that  of  Bradford  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  that 
of  Winthrop  and  Sewall  of  the  Puritans. 
The  tranquil,  contented  burghers  whom 
he  drew  were  sure  to  make  the  most  of 
Christmas-tide,  and  their  neighbors  who 
cursed  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  the 
most  whimsical  of  lunatics. 

It  was  natural  that  the  genius  which 
described  those  burghers  with  so  subtle  a 
sympathy  should  seem  to  be  kindred  with 
them.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  of  the 
true  Knickerbocker  spirit  in  Irving  that 
he  is  usually  supposed,  by  those  who  do 
not  reflect,  to  be  of  Dutch  descent.  It  is 
this  quality,  perhaps,  this  ready  sympa- 
thy with  cheerful  and  simple  domestic  en- 
joyment, which  made  the  author  of  Knick- 
erbocker's History  the  laureate  of  English 
Christmas.  The  holiday  that  he  describes 
affects  him  as  it  affected  the  citizen  of 
New  Amsterdam,  as  a day  of  pleasure  con- 
secrated by  religious  association.  And 
the  enduring  popularity  of  his  charming 
essay  shows  that  this  is  the  Christmas  of 
the  English -speaking  race.  Even  the 
New  England  air,  which  was  so  black 
with  sermons  that  it  suffocated  Christmas, 
now  murmurs  softly  with  Christmas  bells. 
The  children  of  the  resolute  God-fearing 
men  who  did  not  rest  from  labor  on  that 
first  Christmas  morning  now  rest  and  re' 
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joice  in  the  happy  day  whose  dawn  is  a 
benediction. 

But  it  is  no  longer  a superstition  of  any 
scarlet  woman,  no  longer  a festival  whose 
observance  implies  perilous  adherence  to 
papal  or  prelatical  errors.  The  purifying 
spiritual  tire,  historically  known  as  Puri- 
tanism, has  purged  the  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical dross  away,  and  has  left  the 
pure  gold  of  religious  faith  and  human 
sympathy.  When  the  neophyte  asked 
his  confessor  what  was  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity,  the  old  man  answered, 
“ Charity.”  Then  he  explained  that  char- 
ity meant  love,  and  that  love  meant  the 
spirit  of  universal  fraternity.  The  alms- 
giving which  is  the  technical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  is  but  a symbol  of  that 
giving  of  the  heart  and  soul  and  life  to 
help  others  of  which  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  the  accepted  type.  The  day 
that  commemorates  His  birth  is  the  festi- 
val of  humanity,  as  the  inspiring  sentiment 


of  actual  life.  The  lovely  legends  of  the 
day,  the  stories,  and  the  songs,  and  the 
half  fairy-lore  that  gathers  around  it,  the 
ancient  traditions  of  dusky  woods  and 
mystic  rites;  the  magnificence  or  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  observance,  from  the 
Pope  in  his  triple  tiara,  borne  upon  his 
portative  throne  in  gorgeous  state  to  cele- 
brate pontifical  high  mass  at  the  great 
altar  of  St.  Peter’s,  to  George  Herbert 
humbly  kneeling  in  his  rustic  church  at 
Bemerton,  or  to  the  bare  service  in  some 
missionary  chapel  upon  the  American 
frontier;  the  lighting  of  Christmas  trees 
and  hanging  up  of  Christmas  stockings, 
the  profuse  giving,  the  happy  family 
meetings,  the  dinner,  the  game,  the  dance 
— they  are  all  the  natural  signs  and  sym- 
bols, the  flower  and  fruit,  of  Christmas. 
For  Christmas  is  the  day  of  days  which 
declares  the  universal  human  conscious- 
ness that  peace  on  earth  comes  only  from 
good-will  to  man. 


THE  SUPPER  OF  ST.  GREGORY. 

A tale  for  Roman  guides  to  tell 

To  careless,  sight-worn  travellers  still, 

Who  pause  beside  the  narrow  cell 
Of  Gregory  on  the  Cselian  Hill. 

One  day  before  the  monk’s  door  came 
A beggar,  stretching  empty  palms, 

Fainting  and  fast-sick,  in  the  name 
Of  the  Most  Holy  asking  alms. 

And  the  monk  answered:  “All  I have 
In  this  poor  cell  of  mine  I give, 

The  silver  cup  my  mother  gave; 

In  Christ’s  name  take  thou  it,  and  live.” 

Years  passed;  and,  called  at  last  to  bear 
The  pastoral  crook  and  keys  of  Rome, 

The  poor  monk,  in  St.  Peter’s  chair, 

Sat  the  crowned  lord  of  Christendom. 

“ Prepare  a feast,”  St.  Gregory  cried, 

“And  let  twelve  beggars  sit  thereat.” 

The  beggars  came,  and  one  beside, 

An  unknown  stranger,  with  them  sat. 

“I  asked  thee  not,”  the  Pontiff  spake, 

“O  stranger;  but  if  need  be  thine, 

I bid  thee  welcome,  for  the  sake 

Of  Him  who  is  thy  Lord  and  mine.” 

A grave,  calm  face  the  stranger  raised, 
Like  His  who  on  Gennesaret  trod, 

Or  His  on  whom  the  Chaldeans  gazed, 
Whose  form  was  as  the  Son  of  God. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


I. 

THERE  is  a place  called  Somersby  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  an  old  white  rec- 
tory stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  the 
winding  lanes  are  shadowed  by  tall  ashes 
and  elm- trees,  and  where  two  brooks  meet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glebe  field.  It  is  a 
place  far  away  from  us  in  silence  and  in 
distance,  lying  upon  the  “ridged  wolds.” 
They  bound  the  horizon  of  the  rectory 
garden,  whence  they  are  to  be  seen  flow- 
ing Ur>  meet  the  sky.  I have  never  known 
Somersby,  but  I have  often  heard  it  de- 
scribed, and  the  pastoral  country  all  about, 
and  the  quiet  scattered  homes.  One  can 
picture  the  rectory  to  one's  self  with  some- 
thing of  a monastic  sweetness  and  quiet; 
an  ancient  Norman  cross  is  standing  in 
the  church-yard,  and  perhaps  there  is  still 
a sound  in  the  air  of  the  bleating  of  flocks. 
It  all  comes  before  one  as  one  reads  the 
sketch  of  Tennyson’s  native  place  in  the 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets : 
the  village  not  far  from  the  fens,  “in  a 
pretty  pastoral  district  of  softly  sloping 
hills  and  large  ash-trees. . . . The  little  glen 
in  the  neighborhood  called  by  the  old 
monkish  name  of  Holywell.  ” Mr.  Tenny- 
son sometimes  speaks  of  this  glen,  which  he 
remembers  white  with  snow-drops  in  the 
season ; and  who  will  not  recall  the  exqui- 
site invocation: 

“ Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father’s  door, 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o’er  matted  cress  and  ribbfcd  sand, 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves. . . . 

0 ! hither  lead  thy  feet ! 

Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 
Upon  the  ridgfed  wolds.” 

The  wind  that  goes  blowing  where  it 
listeth,  once,  in  the  early  beginning  of 
this  century,  came  sweeping  through  the 
garden  of  this  old  Lincolnshire  rectory, 
and,  as  the  wind  blew,  a sturdy  child  of 
five  years  old  with  shining  locks  stood 
opening  his  arms  upon  the  blast  and 
letting  himself  be  blown  along,  and  as 
be  travelled  on  he  made  his  first  line  of 
poetry  and  said,  “I  hear  a voice  that's 
speaking  in  the  wind,”  and  he  tossed  his 
arms,  and  the  gust  whirled  on,  sweeping 
into  the  great  abyss  of  winds.  One  might 
perhaps  still  trace  in  the  noble  familiar 


face  of  our  Poet  Laureate  the  features  of 
this  child,  one  of  many  deep -eyed  sons 
and  daughters  bom  in  the  quiet  rectory 
among  the  elm-trees. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1809.  He  has  heard  many  and 
many  a voice  calling  to  him  since  the 
time  when  he  listened  to  the  wind  as  he 
played  alone  in  his  father’s  garden,  or 
joined  the  other  children  at  their  games 
and  jousts.  They  were  a noble  little  clan 
of  poets  and  of  knights,  coming  of  a knight- 
ly race,  with  castles  to  defend,  with  mimic 
tournaments  to  fight.  Somersby  was  so 
far  awray  from  the  w’orld,  so  behindhand 
in  its  echoes  (which  must  have  come  there 
softened  through  all  mauner  of  green  and 
tranquil  things,  and  as  it  were  hushed  into 
pastoral  silence),  that  though  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  stirring  with  the 
clang  of  legions,  few  of  its  rumors  seem 
to  have  reached  the  children.  They  nev- 
er heard  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  They  grew  up  together  play- 
ing their  own  games,  living  tlieir  own 
life;  and  where  is  such  life  to  be  found 
as  that  of  a happy,  eager  family  of  boys 
and  girls  before  Doubt,  the  steps  of  Time, 
the  shocks  of  Chance,  the  blows  of  Death, 
have  come  to  shake  their  creed  ? 

These  handsome  children  had  beyond 
most  children  that  wondrous  toy  at  their 
command  which  some  people  call  imagina- 
tion. The  boys  played  great  games  like 
Arthur’s  knights;  they  were  champions 
and  warriors  defending  a stone  heap,  or 
again  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps 
with  a king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
king  was  a willow  wand  stuck  into  the 
ground,  with  an  outer  circle  of  immortals 
to  defend  him  of  firmer,  stiff er  sticks. 
Then  each  party  would  come  witli  stones, 
hurling  at  each  other’s  king,  and  trying  to 
overthrow  him.  Perhaps  as  the  day  wore 
on  they  became  romancers,  leaving  the 
jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came, 
and  they  all  sat  round  the  table,  each  in 
turn  put  a chapter  of  his  history  under- 
neath the  potato  bowl — long  endless  his- 
tories, chapter  after  chapter  diffuse,  ab- 
sorbing, unending,  as  are  the  stories  of 
real  life  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on  a 
new  part;  some  of  these  romances  were 
in  letters,  like  Clarissa  Harlotce.  Al- 
fred used  to  tell  a story  which  lasted  for 
months,  and  which  was  called  “The  Old 
Horse.  ” 
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published  after  Charles  Turner’s  death, 
Mr.  Spedding  quotes  the  picture  of  a sum- 
mer's daybreak: 

44  But  one  sole  star,  none  other  anywhere ; 

A wild-rose  odor  from  the  fields  was  borne; 

The  lark’s  mysterious  joy  filled  earth  and  air, 

And  from  the  wind’s  top  met  the  hunter’s  horn ; 

The  aspen  trembled  wildly ; and  the  morn 

Breathed  up  in  rosy  clouds  divinely  fair.” 

diaries  Tennyson  was  in  looks  not  un- 
like his  younger  brother.  He  was  state- 
ly, too,  though  shorter  in  stature,  gentle, 
spiritual,  very  noble,  simple.  I once  saw 
him  kneeling  in  a church,  and  only  once 
again.  He  was  like  something  out  of  an- 
other world,  more  holy,  more  silent  than 
that  in  which  most  of  us  are  living;  there 
is  a picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  St. 
Jerome  which  always  recalls  him  to  me. 
The  sons  must  have  inherited  their  poetic 
gifts  from  their  father,  George  Clayton 
Tennyson,  LL.D.,  a tall,  striking,  and  im- 
pressive man,  full  of  accomplishments  and 
parts,  a strong  nature,  high-souled,  high- 
tempered.  He  was  the  head  of  the  old 
family;  but  his  own  elder-brother  share 
of  its  good  things  had  passed  by  will  into 
the  hands  of  another  branch,  which  is  still 
represented  by  the  Tennysons  d’Eyncourt. 
Perhaps  before  he  died  he  may  have  real- 
ized that  to  one  of  his  had  come  posses- 
sions greater  than  any  ever  yet  entailed 
by  lawyer's  deeds — an  inheritance,  a price- 
less Ben  jamin's  portion,  not  to  be  measured 
or  defined. 

II. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  as  he  grew  up  to- 
ward manhood,  found  other  and  stronger 
inspirations  than  Thomson's  gentle  Sea- 
sons. Byron's  spell  had  fallen  on  his  gen- 
eration, and  for  a boy  of  genius  it  must 
have  been  absolute  and  overmastering. 
Tennyson  was  soon  to  find  his  own  voice, 
but  meanwhile  l*e  began  to  write  like 
Byron.  He  produced  poems  and  verses 
in  profusion  and  endless  abundance:  try- 
ing his  wings,  as  people  say,  before  start- 
ing on  his  own  strong  flight.  One  day  the 
news  came  to  the  village — the  dire  news 
which  spread  across  the  land,  filling  men's 
hearts  with  consternation — that  Byron  wras 
dead.  Alfred  was  then  a boy  about  fif- 
teen. 

“Byron  was  dead!  I thought  the 
whole  world  was  at  an  end,”  lie  once 
said,  speaking  of  these  by-gone  days.  44 1 
thought  everything  was  over  and  finish- 
ed for  every  one — that  nothing  else  mat- 
tered. I remember  I walked  out  alone, 


and  carved  4 Byron  is  dead’  into  the  sand- 
stone.” 

I have  spoken  of  Tennyson  from  the 
account  of  an  old  friend,  whose  recollec- 
tions go  back  to  those  days,  which  seem 
perhaps  more  distant  to  us  than  others  of 
earlier  date  and  later  fashion.  Mrs.  Ten- 
nyson, the  mother  of  the  family,  so  this 
same  friend  tells  me,  was  a sweet  and  gen- 
tle and  most  imaginative  woman ; so  kind- 
hearted  that  it  had  passed  into  a proverb, 
and  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  a neighbor- 
ing village  used  to  bring  their  dogs  to  her 
windows  and  beat  them  in  order  to  be 
bribed  to  leave  off  by  the  gentle  lady,  or 
to  make  advantageous  bargains  by  selling 
her  the  worthless  curs.  She  was  intense- 
ly, fervently  religious,  as  a poet's  mother 
should  be.  After  her  husband's  death  (he 
had  added  to  the  rectory,  and  made  it  suit- 
able for  his  large  family)  she  still  lived 
on  at  Somersby  with  her  children  and 
their  friends.  The  daughters  were  grow- 
ing up,  the  elder  sons  were  going  to  col- 
lege. Frederick,  the  eldest,  went  first  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  his  brothers  fol- 
lowed him  there  in  turn.  Life  was  open- 
ing for  them,  they  were  seeing  new  aspects 
and  places,  making  new  friends,  and  bring- 
ing them  home  to  their  Lincolnshire  rec- 
tory. “In  Memoriam”  gives  many  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  home,  of  which  the 
echoes  still  reach  us  across  half  a cen- 
tury. 

“0  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 

The  gust  that  round  the  gardeu  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears! 

0 bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung, 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 
A ballad  to  the  brightening  moon.” 

Dean  Garden  was  one  of  those  friends 
sometimes  spoken  of  who,  with  Arthur 
Hallam,  the  reader  of  the  Tuscan  poets, 
and  James  Spedding  and  others,  used  to 
gather  upon  the  lawn  at  Somersby — the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  light  of 
their  youth  and  high  spirits,  the  widowed 
mother  leading  her  quiet  life  within  the 
rectory  walls.  Was  it  not  a happy  sister 
herself  who  in  after-days  once  described 
how,  on  a lovely  summer  night,  they  had 
all  sat  up  so  late  talking  in  the  starlight 
that  the  dawn  came  shining  unawares; 
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One  thing  which  can  not  fail  to  strike 
us  when  We  are  looking  over  the  records 
of  these  earlier  days  is  the  remarkable  in- 
fluence which  Alfred  Tennyson  seems  to 
have  had  from  the  very  first  upon  his  con- 
temporaries, even  before  his  genius  had 
been  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  World, 
Not  only  those  of  his  own  generation,  but 
his  elders  and  masters  seem  to  have  felt 
something  of  this.  I remember  long  ago 
hearing  one  of  Tennyson’s  oldest  friends, 
who  hi«s  the  best  right  of  any  to  recall  the 
fact,,  say  that  ” W lie  well,  who  was  a man 
himself,  and  who  knew  u man  when  he 
saw  him/’  used  to  pass  over  in  Alfred 
Tennyson  certain  informalities  and  for- 


-*  The  .-weainore  has  been  cut  down,  ami  the  lawn 
is  altered  to  another  shape. 
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have  all  l>eeii  men  of  unmistakable  stamp, 
of  great  culture,  of  a certain  dignified 
bearing,  and  of  independence  of  mind  and 
of  character. 

Most  of  them  have  succeeded  in  life  as 
men  clo  who  are  possessed  of  intellect  and 


getftilness  of  combinations  as  to  gowns, 
and  places,  and  times,  which  in  another 
he  would  never  have  overlooked 
Wheweil  ruled  a noble  generation — a 
race  of  men  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  whose  praise  and  loyal  friend  - 
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high  character.  Some  have  not  made 
the  less  mark  upon  their  time  because 
their  names  ace  lens  widely  known;  but 
each  name  is  a memorable  chapter  in  life 
to  one  and  another  of  us  who  have  known 
them  from  our  youth.  One  of  those  old 
friends,  who  also  loved  rny  father,  and 
whom  he  loved,  who  has  himself  just 


ship  were  indeed  worth  having,  and  whose 
good  opinion  Tennyson  himself  may  have 
been  proud  to  possess.  Wise,  sincere,  and 
witty;  these  contemporaries  of  his  spoke 
with  authority,  with  the  modesty  of  con- 
scious strength.  Those  of  this  race  whom 
I have  known  in  later  days-  for  they  were 
rnany  of  them  my  father's  friends  also— 
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passed  away,  one  who  saw  life  with  his 
own  eyes,  described  Alfred  in  his  youth, 
in  a pamphlet  or  book  which  has  been  pri- 
vately printed,  and  which  is  a remem- 
brance, a sort  of  waking  dream,  of  some 
by-gone  days  and  talks.  How  many  of 
us  might  have  been  glad  to  listen  to  our 
poet,  and  to  the  poet  who  has  made  the 
philosophy  of  Omar  Khayam  known  to 
the  world,  as  they  discoursed  together;  of 
life,  of  boyrish  memories,  of  books,  and 
again  more  books,  of  chivalry  — mainly 
but  another  name  for  youth — of  a possible 
old  age,  so  thoroughly  seasoned  with  its 
spirit  that  all  the  experience  of  the  world 
should  serve  not  to  freeze  but  to  direct  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul!  and  who  that 
has  known  them  both  will  not  recognize 
the  truth  of  this  description  of  Alfred  in 
those  early  days  ? 

“A  man  at  all  points,  of  grand  proportion 
and  feature,  significant  of  that  inward  chival- 
ry becoming  his  ancient  and  honorable  race; 
when  himself  a 4 Youge  Squire,’  like  him  in 
Chancer, 4 of  grete  strength/  that  could  hurl 
the  crowbar  farther  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring clowns,  whose  humors,  as  well  as  of 
their  betters  — knight,  squire,  laudlord,  and 
lieutenant — he  took  quiet  note  of,  like  Chau- 
cer himself;  like  Wordsworth  on  the  mount- 
ain, he  too  when  a lad  abroad  on  the  world, 
sometimes  of  a night  with  the  shepherd,  watch- 
ing not  only  the  flock  on  the  greensward,  but 
also 

4 the  fleecy  Mar  that  beam 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  eeas,’ 

along  with  those  other  Zodiacal  constellations 
which  Aries,  I think,  leads  over  the  field  of 
heaven.” 

Arthur  Hallam  lias  also  written  in  some 
lines  to  R.  J.  Tennant  of 

44  a friend,  a rare  one, 

A noble  being  full  of  clearest  insight, 

. . . .whose  fame 

Is  couching  now  with  pantherized  intent, 

As  who  shall  say,  I’ll  spring  to  him  anon, 
And  have  him  for  my  own.” 

All  these  men  could  understand  each  oth- 
er, although  they  had  not  then  told  the 
world  their  secrets.  Poets,  critics,  men 
of  learning —such  names  as  Trench  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  George  Stovin  Ven- 
ables, the  Lushingtons  and  Kinglake, 
need  no  comment;  many  more  there  are, 
and  deans  and  canons,  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity  himself— 

44  a band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land; 


When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.” 

The  lines  to  J.  S.  were  written  to  one  of 
these  earlier  associates. 

“And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould.” 

It  was  the  prophecy  of  a whole  lifetime. 
There  were  but  few  signs  of  age  in  James 
Spedding's  looks,  none  in  his  charming 
companionship,  when  the  accident  befell 
him  which  took  him  away  from  those 
who  loved  him.  To  another  old  com- 
panion, the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  is  ded- 
icated that  sonnet  which  flows  like  an 
echo  of  Cambridge  chimes  on  a Sabbath 
morning.  It  is  in  this  sonnet  that  Tenny- 
son speaks  of  ‘‘him  the  lost  light  of  those 
dawn-golden  times/1  who  was  himself  one 
of  that  generation  of  which  I have  been 
writing. 

IV. 

Arthur  Hallam  was  the  same  age  as 
my  own  father,  and  born  in  1811.  When 
he  died  he  was  but  twenty-three;  but  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  show  what  his 
life  might  have  been. 

In  the  preface  to  a little  volume  of  his 
collected  poems  and  essays,  published  some 
time  after  his  death,  there  is  a pathetic 
introduction.  “He  seemed  to  tread  the 
eartli  as  a spirit  from  some  better  world,11 
writes  his  father;  and  a correspondent, 
who,  I have  been  told,  is  Arthur  Hallam’s 
and  Tennyson's  common  friend,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  whose  letter  is  quoted,  says, 
with  true  feeling:  “It  has  pleased  God 
that  in  his  death,  as  well  as  in  his  life  and 
nature,  he  should  be  marked  beyond  ordi- 
nary men.  When  much  time  has  elapsed, 
when  most  bereavements  will  be  forgotten, 
he  will  still  be  remembered,  and  his  place, 
I fear,  will  be  felt  to  be  still  vacant;  sin- 
gularly as  his  mind  was  calculated  by  its 
native  tendencies  to  work  powerfully  and 
for  good,  in  an  age  full  of  import  to  the 
nature  and  destinies  of  man.11 

How  completely  these  words  have  been 
carried  out  must  strike  us  all  now.  The 
father  lived  to  see  the  young  man’s  un- 
conscious influence  working  through  his 
friend's  genius,  and  reaching  a whole  gen- 
eration unborn  as  yet  on  the  day  when  he 
died.  A lady,  speaking  of  Arthur  Hal- 
latn  after  his  death,  said  to  Mr.  Tennyson, 
“I  think  he  was  perfect."  “And  so  he 
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was,'\vHid  Mr  Tr.Dn.yMm.  as  ciftiir  jH*rfe$- 
limi  as  4:  mortal  tmut  can  beLj*1  A rt bur 
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HV  <'od It!  take  in  ,th*  must  ilirticu'lt  ami 
atafrimr  ideas  with  an  CKlmonbiiary  :rkv 
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U-uvi u "ha  /.vivrk  one  cinmuioiu  anil  nwv 
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for  acquiring  knowledge^  but,  ulidye  all; 
the  father  dwells  *m  his  son's  tmdtlviating 
sweetness  of  disimsitiofj  imd  tulhftretiiee  to 
his  sense  of  what  was  right,  It*  the  quar- 
ter  lies  and  mvievvsOf  the  lime,  bis  opine  >u 
ia  quote.il-.  there  • vvith  & Vcapfcet 

which  shows  ia  >vhal  esteem  it  was  ah 

irmly  held. 

At  the*  tittie  Arthur  Hallam  -died,  h£ 
wa«  engaged  ly  IXv  xiiamcd  to  u sister 

♦>f  the  poot^-  Sli»?  wai  sea  reefy  M*yhu- 
hen  at  the  lime.  One  of  the  sonmte,  nib 
dressed  by  .Arthur  Htiliam  to  jus  Inn  rut  lied, 

^ a*  wri  tfom  \v  heft  lie  l>egaH  to  teach  by  f 
Italian. 
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Will  wrr/ng  thv  gentle  a<*  umhtf* 
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As  vye  read  the  pages  of  tfu^  Iftitle  bwk 
we  come  upon  more  fbnh  qhebh.bp|VAvan»r 
mcHi  .sjived  oui  of  ilm  pany  hours  of  ib- 
light  and  peaccCnl  friendship.,  saddened 
axHnplehf  , iii  tk%%ik~ 

salve* 

Alh^h  t it t v ? >i s.  Ivl  wx  ilon, 

feiitiug  bemueh  m; . iv  k*«A.  WaU*. 

« C 'Above  uiv  lh-.hl 
IhlrU^s  'ijiVra^UnruUh*  a Xikt  ot  leave.*., , 

,S*i^f niiig- -[fiMffiS ^od  Ush)/ifce.  IdMiv 

TliMl  v.th!:w  Df»:  *»hh?q<a*  AiOOiL 

Tlierp |si  Wtmnd^iifig  louch tug  hi  \ lie  train 
qutl  ring  oi ‘ the  'voice  CaJImg  o<U  m the 
summer  liooidMe  witli  iill  u ybuiig  ui( d\% 

Ik  s*a*Miv>d  to  he  but  the  bvariiuime'  a 
.1^1  tii fill  hnpfty  life,  vhefi  .suddeujy  the 
end  coMiv  Arthur  HuUam  was  travel- 
ling with-  his  father  ip  Austria  wjum  he 
died  very  ^tuldehlyi ivith  ^'htS'e  a warning 
^!gn!  h|  iHne«s>‘ " Mr;  ‘Hriilubi  bad  come 
(ninie  und  foprkV  hfe  ‘ tiX-he;  suiqm^ed, 
Xleyj'dhgr  iqxin  % hut  it  was  dt^ih , 

. rVut  sieen,  ’ ')  V,  $ limg 

x?rie^n.  ibtohghi  .him  home  to 

' •^y’^Wdhg  bfe  kindred  tUKi.  \n  his  X>wu 
■ nVui, ri|^y a'- .,:  Tiiey  ; . reat/iiig  blaiv 
•-iir  ^ kmib'q ti d ;4 j.^t;  vfn  rll  fliAt  *iAv^ iv~^ 

ha  h t buried 

in  n ref of  t - fnxredi>-f>‘hvb  u rcb/;ibV*Simi  - 

hy;:  Cj'evrnlji"*H  :/Co  nidy  t\du.eb,-.  had  iw>i  \ 
hi^  UMdheris  ^arly  jiwffit?  . 4 / '/ 
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“The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darken’d  heart  that  beat  no  more: 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a day  the  Severn  fills; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a silence  in  the  hills.” 

In  all  England  there  is  not  a sweeter 
place  than  the  sunny  old  Court*  upon  the 
hill,  with  its  wide  prospects  and  grassy 
terraces,  where  Arthur  Hallam  must  have 
played  in  his  childhood,  whence  others  of 
his  kindred,  touched  with  his  own  bright 
and  beautiful  spirit,  have  come  forth.  His 
brother  Harry,  a gentle  and  delightful  per- 
son, used  to  be  constantly  at  the  house 
of  their  cousin,  Mrs.  Brookfield.  He  too 
was  carried  off  in  his  youth  of  fullest 
promise.  When  Mr.  Hallam,  after  a life 
of  repeated  sorrows,  at  last  went  to  his 
rest  with  his  wife  and  his  children,  it  was 
Alfred  Tennyson  who  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  may  still  be  read  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church. 

V. 

Once  in  their  early  youth  we  hear  of 
the  two  friends,  Tennyson  and  Hallam, 
travelling  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  early  Spanish  inde- 
pendence, when  many  generous  young 
men  went  over  with  funds  and  good  ener- 
gies to  help  the  cause  of  liberty.  These 
two  were  taking  money,  and  letters  writ- 
ten in  invisible  ink,  to  certain  conspira- 
tors who  were  then  revolting  against  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  and 
who  were  chiefly  hiding  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  young  men  met,  among  others,  a Se- 
fior  Ojeda,  who  confided  to  Alfred  his  in- 
tentions, which  were  to  couper  la  gorge 
& toua  les  curds.  Sefior  Ojeda  could  not 
talk  English  or  fully  explain  all  his  as- 
pirations. “ Mats  vou8  connai88ez  mon 
coeur said  he,  effusively;  and  a pretty 
black  one  it  is,  thought  the  poet.  I have 
heard  Alfred  described  in  those  days  as 
“ straight  and  with  a broad  breast,”  and 
when  he  had  crossed  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  was  coming  back,  walking 
through  Wales,  he  went  one  day  into  a 
little  way-side  inn,  where  an  old  man  sat 
by  the  fire,  who  looked  up,  and  asked 
many  questions.  “Are  you  from  the 
army  ? Not  from  the  army  ? Then 
where  do  you  come  from  ?”  said  the  old 

* As  I correct  these  proofs  for  the  press,  comes 
the  disastrous  news  of  the  burning  of  the  lovely 
old  house. 


man.  “ I am  just  come  from  the  Pyre- 
nees,” said  Alfred.  “Ah,  I knew  there 
was  a something,”  said  the  wise  old  man. 

John  Kemble  was  among  those  who 
had  gone  over  to  Spain,  and  one  day  a 
rumor  came  to  distant  Somersby  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  for  his  life  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.  No  one  else  knew  much 
about  him  except  Alfred  Tennyson,  who 
started  before  dawn  to  drive  across  the 
country  in  search  of  some  person  of  au- 
thority who  knew  the  consul  at  Cadiz, 
and  who  could  send  letters  of  protection 
to  the  poor  prisoner. 

It  was  a false  alarm.  John  Kemble 
came  home  to  make  a name  for  himself 
in  other  fields.  Meanwhile  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson’s own  reputation  was  growing,  and 
when  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  collect- 
ed poems  were  published  in  1842,  follow- 
ed by  The  Princess  in  1847,  his  fame 
spread  throughout  the  land. 

Some  of  the  reviews  were  violent  and 
antagonistic  at  first.  One  in  particular 
had  tasted  blood,  and  the  “Hang,  draw, 
and  Quarterly as  it  has  been  called,  of 
those  days,  having  lately  cut  up  Endym - 
ion,  now  proceeded  to  demolish  Tennyson. 

But  this  was  a passing  phase.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  sudden  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  criticisms— the  absolute  sur- 
render of  these  knights  of  the  pen  to  the 
irresistible  and  brilliant  advance  of  the 
unknown  and  visored  warrior.  The  visor 
is  raised  now,  the  face  is  familiar  to  us  all, 
but  the  arms,  though  tested  in  a hundred 
fights,  are  shining  and  unconquered  still. 

William  Howitt,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  has  written  an  article  upon 
the  Tennyson  of  these  earlier  days.  It 
is  fanciful,  suggestive,  full  of  interest, 
with  a gentle  mysterious  play  and  tender 
appreciation.  Speaking  of  the  poet  him- 
self, he  asks,  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  that  time:  “You  may  hear  his  voice, 
but  where  is  the  man  ? He  is  wandering 
in  some  dream-land,  beneath  the  shade 
of  old  and  charmed  forests,  by  far-off 
shores,  where 

‘ all  night 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white;’ 

by  the  old  mill-dam,  thinking  of  the  mer- 
ry miller  and  his  pretty  daughter ; or  wan- 
dering over  the  open  wolds  where 

'Norland  whirlwinds  blow.’ 

From  all  these  places— from  the  silent 
corridor  of  an  ancient  convent,  from  some 
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shrine  where  a devoted  knight  recites  his 
vows,  from  the  drear  monotony  of  k the 
moated  grange,' or  the  forest  beneath  the 
‘ talking  oak' — comes  the  voice  of  Tenny- 
son, rich,  dreamy,  passionate,  yet  not  im- 
patient, musical  with  the  airs  of  chivalrous 


ous  and  romantic  music.  One  must  be 
English  born,  I think,  to  know  how  Eng- 
lish is  the  spell  which  this  great  enchant* 
er  casts  over  us;  the  very  spirit  of  the 
land  falls  upon  us  as  the  visions  he  evokes 
come  closing  round.  Whether  it  is  the 
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ages.  yet  mingling  in  his  song  the  theme 
and  the  spirit  of  those  that  are  yet  to 
come/’ 

This  article  was  written  many  years  ago, 
when  hut  the  first  chords  had  sounded, 
befpre  the  glorious  Muse,  passing  beyond 
her  morning  joy.  had  met  with  the  sor- 
row of  life.  But  it  is  well  that  as  we 
travel  on  through  later,  sadder  scenes  we 
should  still  carry  in  our  hearts  this  joy- 


moated  grange  that  he  shows  us.  or  Locks- 
ley  Hall  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 
tin*  Sandy  ir.iris.  «*r  Dora  standing  in  the 
corn,  or  the  sight  of  the  brimming  wave 
that  su  itogs  through  quiet  meadows  round 
the  mill,  it  is  all  home  in  its  broadest; 
sweetest  aspect.  Take  the  gallant  wooing 
of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh : 

“ •><*  she  by  bint  atteinje4v 
llemi  him  loviwgtv  converse, 
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n Hjlii^VHfi  fauv  rttul  ■ 

l&v,  .Mwivt  hi-  (>»rUH-  »i)ul  \w'h  ju  ) 

.Pul'kft-  VfjTil  *>a)i  ■ ■'  I A 

IVrtu-*.  ;nit(  _ouic»-M  mmU'ev  er«'*U  >»jluU< 

AfK'iiUit.  i}«>iu*--.  <,f  rni‘1  U*.h\  ‘ 

ftuUt  *mi)1  death. 

4.{i  hor  fitofcftg  b«i>  Mato-  b^*  a 1 

>>e .ilmi ’<Mh^o  giVpyihtf  hfjjiVt't:,  , . * ^ , 

VV } !:*;>'.-  UK‘V.  iwsviu  will  thoir  «i;*' - • b>V'CI  ji; 

.M  'M.  sht;  .‘VI 1 1 |.»\v  pft.t  ' t r*>V4‘ 

11*.;  -bull  h • t.-fliiiv,  t 

Sh»  will  M»’t!:.‘f  ait  \U)i\£t  tln}V#  iff  '&£ 

WiitfR  ll  hia  li^f  ilittV.  CU(OjK  . - 

TJun  juii&UVy  , \ , 

Till  a -»irv  iVivo-ms.  b«.»NVs. 

SVuh  M k'!V<*  >1  >il  \ VU«uU 

A lul  iiii  y.t*-:  K«i ^ 

a !>>*>! #>  m.-ijegttc ' *1' 

Than  Ull  U’t^v  si#;  •:•>»  h-f*vt\* 

t ^ JK 

ul  f:  Vise  \v 

AuoUier  vnhA  entmy  even  b«-.f»>Z’c  this  : i/iimv 

time*  liM  *avd  of  TPiu\Vkfh,  It4  imitates  1 

mlxwiy  uu him  :$$\  thp 

iff  b«v  agV-’  K-  ‘Ooiiil  <1  Ml  be»-usy  [’•'* r $ uuitr 

g>.«iien*l»<»*  that  u}>  h>  Hie  mb-  f mu-b 

sic  iff!  i'i‘)i)iysoit/.Uiat  1ms  yn  a murmur  . ^ 

Ueuien  time  to  it  its  iif£, 

to  imagine  vvha.r  Ha  -n-i  id  would  he  •vvif.h- 

* * 1 1 it.  EvPii  ?ht-  most  uriumai  amoeba  T< 

us  must  iiheii.s  ihmk  V Munirs  n.im«-'  oe  ytM<«  . 

If&fi  hi  Me-  s{m|su.  hi  A is;-!-  they  -?OJia*  bp  e«f 

ku*e  us.  Thr  u-ysfrW'V  tVf  the  tbiifhi  of  l. 

WOfd^  is  us  g^iui:  a&  Uui?  tvv  uAii^h  ;e  (Vv?u  - {V 

dm*  of -it^ttirni  bi<mty  ivunr^  ar.niud  us. 

au-l  luy«  hobl  of' :;;  •...  :lt  VV 

tuny  bn  but  f v<Vj^  feot  as  if 

s ii  upii^r  t i .aitf  cou  lit  ^cuiirfy  V*  • U i mpr  ■ 1 

Nvitbuui.  tlic  sr>jf|T  of  UJH^  IfUiuimv  gpcqto 

t'*  •*  *lv  * T1 
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AM  the  teacher  .who  mt  read  the  great  j inditing.  On e of  my  family  miiemher^ 
hook  of:  mi  tun*  interprets  for  us  Us  he  j.  bearing  Tennyson  s:\y  that  ' Tears,  idle 


turn*  the  page. 

With  In  M^monam.  which  was  imt 
published  Jill  1850,  Alfred  Tenth ytsori s 
TawU^was.  firmly:  estaUlbhed : and  when 
Word^ worth  died,;  April  &ij,  its  Author  was 
appointed  by  the  t^ueen  P mt  Laureate, 
There  i&  a story  that  at  the  tiino  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  consulted  he  had  never  read 
•auy  'Teawysc<tis  but  he  read >t;  CHysses  P atul 
wiinnd  up,  uiHl  ackiim^  liHlgvid  tiifc  right 
of  this  new-couie  poet  iy>  he  England's 
laureate.  ’ 'V* 

The  home  at  Somers  by  \yas  broken  Up 
by  this  time,  by  marriage  and  other  fanib 
ly  evrents,  Alfred  Temiy?iOn  iitul  come  to 
five  in  London.  He  was  poor ; h e h ad  in 


1h  yfeMorfti  pi  was  foUdwed  by  the  first 
part  of  the  J*iyU*r  and  the  of;  the 

court  . King  Arthur  held  at  CameloL  a>M 
at  ‘ old  OiicrJemi  upon  Uskv  und Ml  event 
fuf  AV h itsU p title  w bon  Prince  Geraint 
c|imeuuiekly;d  ’xl>  r<jrij  jrJ’’*  'ii  ye:  1 14^  w1’ 

ford  Ur  thy  little  knoll  where;  the  qitccm 
stood  With  irer  maiden,  and 

.h the  lmuTy. 

Arid  dthity  h#t  the  of  Ca,v4ltn 

If  In  Mkmrjriam  is  fEte  record  of  u ha- 
man  ^owlf ;.th$ flies  history, 
Wt  ijl  one  ijiim; '4tj§  hf  ttipe  gen eratidu^ hill 
of  a vehaleA^cfe,  of  tim  CaUlr  of  a haitorj 
failing  arid  fall  trig  frWujyfhifa  darkness, 
•fit  Iff  the  drewm  of  man  ctimdnKj  info 



11  fijpjr  fovvly  crnirt  Birtlv  Hjd  4*  t iA  *A  : 

f,  was  born  In  Lou  and  m tfe  fohl^t'  fies  tlic  iMle  Imnl  of 
nut  smuts  of  Lm^  life,  ami  it* 

ce  ol!  worker. f true  ^«$rst ‘ Mdy  1 1“ and Mie  last,  l liar*  heard 
• wit  by  degree#  in  Mr  TeiVn ysoit  say  are  iutenifonaily  more 
; The  wet  came  areii&iv  than  the  htheni  lik Med .fold  m 
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past  the  king  at  the  marriage  of  Arthur 
was  made  one  spring  afternoon  on  Clap- 
ham  Common  as  he  walked  along. 

“ Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May ; 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roll’d  away ! 
Blow  through  the  living  world  — ‘Let  the  King 
reign.’  ” 

So  sang  the  young  knights  in  the  first 
bright  days  of  early  chivalry. 

“Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand!  Let  the 
King  reign. 

The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the  King.” 

And  then  when  the  doom  of  evil  spread, 
bringing  not  sorrow  alone,  but  destruc- 
tion in  its  train,  not  death  only,  but  hope- 
lessness and  consternation,  the  song  is 
finally  changed  into  an  echo  of  strange 
woe:  we  hear  no  shout  of  triumph,  but 
the  dim  shocks  of  battle, 

“the  crash 

Of  battle-axe  on  shatter’d  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look’d  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist.” 

All  is  over  with  the  fair  court;  Guine- 
vere’s golden  head  is  low ; she  has  fled  to 
Almesbury — 

“Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and 
weald. 

And  heard  the  Spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard  them 
moan  : 

And  in  herself  she  moan’d,  * Too  late,  too  late !’ 
Till  in  the  cold  wind  that  foreruns  the  morn, 
A blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high, 
Croak’d,  and  she  thought,  ‘He  spies  a field  of 
death.’” 

And  finally  comes  the  conclusion,  and 
the  “Passing  of  Arthur,”  and  he  vanishes 
as  he  came,  in  mystery,  silently  floating 
away  upon  the  barge  toward  the  East, 
whence  all  religions  are  said  to  come. 

k 

I have  heard  them  all  speak  of  these 
London  days  when  Alfred  Tennyson 
lived  in  poverty  with  his  friends  and  his 
golden  dreams.  He  lived  in  the  Temple, 
at  58  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Carlyle  intro- 
duced Sir  John  Simeon  to  Tennyson  one 
night  at  Bath  House,  and  made  the  often- 
quoted  speech,  “There  he  sits  upon  a 
dung -heap  surrounded  by  innumerable 
dead  dogs  ;”  by  which  dead  dogs  he  meant 
“CEnone”  and  other  Greek  versions  and 
adaptations.  He  had  said  the  same  thing 
of  Landor  and  his  Hellenics.  “I  was 
told  of  this,”  said  Mr.  Tennyson,  “and 
some  time  afterward  I repeated  it  to  Car- 
lyle: ‘I’m  told  that  is  what  you  say  of 


me.’  He  gave  a kind  of  guffaw.  * Eh, 
that  wasn’t  a very  luminous  description 
of  you,’  he  answered.” 

The  story  is  well  worth  retelling,  so 
completely  does  it  illustrate  the  grim  hu- 
mor and  unaffected  candor  of  a dyspeptic 
man  of  genius,  who  flung  words  and  epi- 
thets without  malice,  who  neither  realized 
the  pain  his  chance  sallies  might  give, 
nor  the  indelible  flash  which  branded  them 
upon  people’s  memories. 

The  world  has  pointed  its  moral  finger 
of  late  at  the  old  man  in  his  great  old  age, 
accusing  himself  in  the  face  of  all,  and 
confessing  the  overpowering  irritations 
which  the  suffering  of  a lifetime  had  laid 
upon  him  and  upon  her  he  loved.  That 
old  caustic  man  of  deepest  feeling,  with 
an  ill  temper  and  a tender  heart  and  a 
racking  imagination,  speaking  from  the 
grave,  and  bearing  unto  it  that  cross  of 
passionate  remorse  which  few  among  us 
dare  to  face,  seems  to  some  of  us  now  a 
figure  nobler  and  truer,  a teacher  greater 
far,  than  in  the  days  when  all  his  pain  and 
love  and  remorse  were  still  hidden  from 
us  all. 

Carlyle  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  used  to  be 
often  with  Tennyson  at  that  time.  They 
used  to  dine  together  at  the 4 4 Cock”  tavern 
in  the  Strand  among  other  places;  some- 
times Tennyson  and  Carlyle  took  long 
solitary  walks  late  into  the  night. 

The  other  day  a lady  was  describing  a 
by -gone  feast  given  about  this  time  by  the 
poet  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and  to  anoth- 
er young  and  beautiful  lady,  a niece  of 
Mr.  Hallam’s.  Harry  Hallam  was  also 
asked.  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  hospitality, 
had  sent  for  a carpenter  to  change  the 
whole  furniture  of  his  bedroon/in  order 
to  prepare  a proper  drawing-room  for  the 
ladies.  Mr.  Brookfield,  coming  in,  was  in 
time  to  suggest  some  compromise,  to 
which  the  host  reluctantly  agreed.  One 
can  imagine  that  it  was  a delightful  feast, 
but  indeed  it  is  always  a feast-day  when 
one  breaks  bread  with  those  one  loves, 
and  the  writer  is  glad  to  think  that  she 
too  has  been  among  those  to  sit  at  the 
kind  board  where  the  salt  has  not  lost  its 
savor  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  and 
where  the  guests  can  say  their  grace  not 
for  bread  and  wine  alone.  May  she  add 
that  the  first  occasion  of  her  having  the 
honor  of  breaking  bread  in  company  with 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  in  her  father’s  house, 
when  she  was  propped  up  in  a tall  chair 
between  her  parents  ? 
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'/  > > [ VII  sjst^f^^kdd  iiip  ^udwnlj 

Some  0/  the  Writer's  earhesi  reiroi'h*£-  • over  which  she  had  beeiitibsoriKni.^ayina:., 
uorJs  aft-  of 4ay*tw>w  long*  gone  by.  Wh&x  iii  her  savo<H  childish  voice,  V Papa,  why 
litany : 'pt  ineh  of  whom  ! 4o  you « .noi.- - Wf lhy-  ;l>6ak»v/  Jike'  Nicftnlax 

tats  hero  yaking,  grown  io  be  middle'  &ickiebtfV'.  Then  ttguin  I seem  to  Invu, 
itged;  heed  to  from  time  to  time  Xri  j th^i  &si:r*P  tabl^y  voices 

hev  ■Tuth'er^  house,  and  smoke  w it  it  him,  ; without  *h*n*  or  mono,  taJkiug'aitil  tell- 
and,  talk  &$#.<  Itihgh  rphotly.  ta&ug  life  | Ihg  eacfv  $$£•  TennyApii  wai 

|j||i!«n?rti.y.  but.  iijorujroii^iy  too,  with  ivcer-  married  -that  he  and  ,!m  wife  had  been 
tain  l&s5dt^  \jS . cMm^s. -r^h<h  wife *re$jpfc$et •t.iio  -ni 

which  '*?&*  'th.eir ;.: ^futi^cijp?rj«|.ic? . ; TStey  5 Coiiyfc  add fheti  theclojuds de^ud.airaiii; 
'Wpr?  •wutewluit  tindaimholy  men  at  svmh  except,  indeed,  that  I still  see  my  father 
hat  tor  tl ml  rwidt>n.  perhaps.  the  Jftk  I i*idi  ti#  off  on  ;l$$  bjowu  cpb 

*i*pcfr  of  life  mkj  ;h v*3fefi i 

■?? ’ It 3^‘noOliW possible  that  our  ; attend  the  ^hiist^ib^  jof  H&llam;  their 
cbiWre.r4.  wiil  think  of  11a  as  cheerful  folks  eldest  sou,  In  after* yehft*  we  v.or*;  shown 
upon  the  whole,  with  no  ivU’fe  a tf  eclat  toft  the  ohl  ivy-er-own  ehunJi  wtd  the  rector)1 

; .,:  |^t  Sbiptake,  by  the  /Veep  Iwod  of  the 

§>wn  mnemljer  00  one  occasion  through  " Thames,  where  thOr  marriage  took  place. :.; 
< ioinj  of  snioke  looking  across  a dark-  One  ran  not  inti  believe  that  which  one 
eja^-  rooifi  at  the  noble,  grave  head  of  has  seen  and  heard,  and  yet  it  is  hard  do 
Hi*  root  laureate.  Be  was  stUutg  with  mdi***  that  smile  ho/ue-s  were  not  always 
in y fa i liier  Vivthe  IwihgiU  after '^htokitirhi*  thereydfeatoi  in  one  hjreath>  5?^ tmpl ete  in 
iy  a#e,:d  in  .the.  old  hnin**  'in  K^nyio^nm.  iln'iustdvrs  ami  m iluur  hie>>mg*. 
li  i$  Mr.  TenwyHrm  himself  who  hu>  re-  It  vs  as  at  Somcoehv  t hat  Alfred  Teeny 
nmnhd  o>e  bow  upon  this  oe<aisio»o  while  sou  first  heeaine  ^nunainted  with'  hi*  wife, 
hfe  vv^bsftfiafiihx  tuy.  little  ^Jhe  vras  ^htet;.;daughie^  - .utf.'  ifeiyfy  Sell- 
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wood,  the  last  but  one  of  a family  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  settled  in  Berkshire  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  , and  before  that,  in  Sax- 
on times,  as  it  is  said,  more  important 
people  in  the  forest  of  their  name.  Her 
mother  was  a sister  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Not  many  years  after  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson  settled  at  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  is  a 
photograph  I have  always  liked,  in  which 
it  seems  to  me  the  history  of  this  home  is 
written,  as  such  histories  should  be  writ- 
ten, in  sunlight,  in  the  (lashing  of  a bright 
beam,  in  an  instant,  and  forever.  It  was 
taken  in  the  green  glade  at  Farringford. 
Hal  lam  and  Lionel  Tennyson  stand  on 
either  side  of  their  parents,  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  no  doubt  the  thrushes  and 
robins  are  singing  and  fluttering  in  the 
wimi-blown  branches  of  the  trees,  as  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  children  come 
advancing  toward  us.  Who  does  not 
know  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet: 

11  Dear,  ne»r,  and  true — no  truer  Time  limi.-eU 
Oiui  pmire.  you,  though  la*  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer; v 

And  though  years  have  passed,  and  the 
children  with  their  wind-blown  locks  are 
now  in  on,  and  it  is  another  generation-— 
little  golden-haired  Ally  and  bis  brother 
Charlie  babbling  of  life’s  new  wine  -who 
are  now  picking  the  daffodils  under  the 
Farringford  hedge,  yet  the  old  picture  re- 
mains,  uini  shines  through  to  the  present. 


As  the  writer  notes  down  these  various 
fragments  of  remembrance,  and  compiles 
this  sketch  of  present  things,  she  can  not 
but  feel  how  much  of  the  past  it  all  means 
to  her,  and  how  very  much  her  own  feel- 
ing is  an  inheritance  which  lias  gathered 
interest  during  a lifetime,  so  tlmt  the  chief 
claim  of  her  words  to  be  regarded  is  that 

Her  fa- 


they  are  those  of  an  old  friend 
ther's  warmth  of  admiration  comes  back 
vividly  as  she  writes,  all  his  pleasure 
when  he  secured  “ Titlionus”  for  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, his  immense  and  outspoken  admira- 
tion for  the  Idylls  of  the  King . 

via. 

One  autumn,  when  everything  seemed 
bright  at  home,  Mrs.  Cameron  took  me 
with  her  to  Freshwater  for  a few  happy 
weeks,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I lived 
with  them  all,  and  with  kind  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron, in  tlie  ivy-grown  house  near  the 
gates  of  Farringford.  For  the  first  time 
I staid  in  the  island,  ami  with  the  people 
who  were  dwelling  there,  and  walked 
with  Tennyson  along  High  Down,  tread- 
ing the  turf,  listening  to  his  talk,  white 
the  gulls  came  sideways,  Hashing  their 
white  breasts  against  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
ami  the  poet  s cloak  beat  time  to  the  gusts 
of  the  west  wind. 

The  bouse  at  Farringford  itself  seemed 
like  a charmed  palace,  with  green  walk 
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without,  and  peaking  walls  m£p,y  f mgr  tint  shrubs.  "Tile 

There  bung  Dame  with  bis  solemn,  nose  woods  are  full  of  mmmcmm  and  \mm- 
aml  wreathy  Italy  gleamed  over  t lie  door-  roses;  narcissus  grows  wiV/J.  iu  tile  lower 
\V3ya;  ‘ (rifciui.Y  faces hriod  the  way,  books  ikhk ; a lovely  creamy  stream  of  bowers 
.illled  Hu:  shrive^  and  a glow  of  crimson  Hows  along  die  lanes,  and  lies  bidden  in 
everywhere:  the  great  oriel  dm wing-  the  levels;  hyacinth  pends  of  l>lue  shine  in 
room  windowv  wa^  full  of  green  and  gold'  the  woods  ; and  tberr  with  a later  :buf$£ 
»n  learns,  of  the  sound  of  birds  and  of  the  of  glory  comes  the  gorse,  lighting  tip  tin 
distant  sea.  country  round  about.  and  bhohnv'  n»und 

■AYfav  very  of  the  pcoplr-  who  have  about,  l ltv  beacon  lull.  Tim  (lUJe  sludob 

;$.(#»$  ykpoh  tin*  lawii  at  FajTiiigkb^d  would  here  giyen  \yit^  made  etudy  hhe  #dht£j3#gr' 
?*»'  iti  iiacrestiiig  study  for  softie  future  by  Fredeiaek  Walker,  wlnmhad  eorne  over 
b^-»graplier  \ Longfellow,  Haurjee,  Kings-  ro  see  us  at  Freshwater.  The  beacon  hill 
*&#«  OWt  • Duke  of  Argyll..  Locker  Peart  sfafalk  b&Uinii  I^rridj^ 

^tanb-y,  tUe;Vriue»>.yV>ns'ort.  <*w* { fktrh  Urn  little  wood  or  nighifngal.es  and  thrush' 
Uiddi  ouve  phiutedfi  live  ihorw  oil  which  ey  am!  follow  the  hum  ox  here;  Om  black 
oywr  too  m-devft  vmmbhrjtn  broke  it  l}un'\i  indyes  shine  in  spiang;ti)ue  itoyelv 
mooch  bphwe  - twenty  - h:>m  hours  had  yrji<?b  -that  |Duudu*%  m filiow  tfe 

Hwrer  ymw  ktfci  Shy  f (dwh&  hml  hlimbing 

vvar  of  |ns  life  Hew-  M>sj.  Chmeron  Ha.  i their  smooth  steeps  you  roach  ’*  ftr  Ten- 

ftVhey  i&ofry ;£h$  wefbk  uovvn 

a*  tiysvjy ^ purred;  Darwin  &t*d  • Arm  upon  the  roourid.  Th^n,  fol- 

!o>v'W#tU>  wml  Aubrey  do  Yem  l^eeky  j lowing  .the  line. .of  (he  c»»a >t..  n>n  come  at 
and  Jmvctf,  and  a se  nthef^  1 last  to  the  Needles,  and  may  look  down 

1 dent  knew  the  place  in  Urn  hiuuam,  [ upon  (he  ridgv  of  rocks  that  rmes,  ensp. 
hut  [>erbaj^  it  in  even  more  beatUifal  iu  ' shurp-,  shining,  out  of  the  blue  wmh  of 
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rose  Isj&od  ami  the  blue-  ft/ienl,  the  ' '\ta  nil  gmv  out  of  & remark'  of  -Si  r J oh?* 
N.£vr  Kornst  ^imub  Us  shacks,  and  the  : 8bneon’*,  to  whom  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
^rwn  depths*  i^ii^h  to  tluv  vc M y sh.m*s,  road  the  line*, 
alt  # tlifeiforest  /w;lie*e 
Mcvliii  Wu.y  beehhrihetl.  where  the"  wind; 

'Were  Mail  m the  syild  woml.s  of  'Bruveji 
unde?  The  of  h 

Miwipshtre,  \yuve?  no  k*?$ gjveri,  its  ftShtjj 
and  deptby'  are  no  less-  *w£et  nud  $yl van 
fb*M  those  of  BrittonY  . O /. 

r Bhio/c  in*  otik*  *h ^ h^hw,  okJ 

it  UiukVt  d tnuwtr  *>f  i‘ti2ftM 
jy  Mora^?s  fm  ;. 


After  ImO#  g)'ivi  uiiU  t«4iVf 
Wliivli  linos  wrhv  so  to  siK>ahf  the  heart  of 


■ fr  vfr- 

^Swjhtvv' -m  SBffij 

HnHBEF&g& 

^.- v5^>  .V, 

A^SAi  ^ 

; AiWWf irK* ; ; nf  *->  s V v 7 **  * * ~ ’* ' ' 

nSMH&* .? T? 

wer* 1 gUBCt^^POWI^gW 

vf  /v^>*. *^L  * s*#v-y»uiJ*!  -v* 

m 
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it.  It  is  & $c?rt  of  meunta- 

a eh&tit  in  which  every  note  rises, 
and  falls  and  rcyerbemfes  ftg&irr. 

room  at  Farri^t^ 


and  self  sowed  daffodils  tawanl  the  wh, 
wbeTe  tlje  waves  wash  rook, 

we  seenT  oiirrjed  hj-  a tide  not  imliJa*  the 
ocean  Vsound;  it  fills  the  Kmm,  it  .ebb* 


sit  around  the  twilight 


9 k*fc  Ac  4Uc*dfic£  i cfiCate 


'tfime  x i)c*tli»t  o.t-  D^Mv. 


T&SXTSOV  (l&XMXti 


and  Hews  and  wlo:*tv  we- leave;  It  is 

wdib  a sty&ug^  mitete : itV  ^>i}  r ; jf i ii.tr 
that  we  h-w  for  He  fijst'  tmre. 
heard  what  \vv  may  lia ve .y^Kb ar.lMfidt.c.d’, 
times  before..  ■!•■;.  ‘ ,'-o 

Mari'  than  opoe  attar  'i-cAta 

remember  tl|y; 


window  i. n>kijiir 
Ids  t«f  hyacinth 


ford,  with  its  great  ox 
to  the  garden,.  .across 


t Th&  ^idy  sli^tch  wjH  preserve}  by  Robert 
l{r».<«tucjrf  to  >)>•»**  courtly  we  Arc  indc-Wed  for  it*5 
«v)r  •'■noe.;  of • ' i,W  fifcbV'e*  of  tfe 

vwihUvig  lietl  in  t rtmdbn  akc.f  fbe  baujte*,>a 
fltttfe.  Mr**-  Tfrmvnine  was  another  id’  Uu*  tbsii.u; 
bompNit, 

V^;  LXyni-So  4o3  3 • 
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nightingale  coming  Uk1  field  nr  the  talk  on  of  one  iIiujh?  and  another  from 

quiet  park.  The  UigbtmguA&s  in  the  isl  Kenelm  Digly  to  A.ri.sio]>har)e<,  ,'^?d  the 

yurt  d a wot  «ing:  tvifb  but  etilmiy  pciet  described,  as  :$&>’<  ngs filter* 

and  delightfully , h>  their  males  as  they  sit  - tilings,  tlmt  lie  Iniows  of no  human  out 
upon  Thfcif  firsts,  sinking  and  *t<>pihpg,  I look  so  solemn  a*  ilmr  from  an  infant* 

find  singing  a gum.  (due*  when  MV  Ten-  [ eyes,,  ijml  tliaf  ii:  was  fmm  those  of'  his 

arson  was  in  Yoekshiio,  so  he  odd  mo;  Town  he  learned  that  those  of  the  .Divine 
as  he  was  walking  a I nurbl  in  a fryndh  ; Child  iq  jfeiffayUhY  &\*U  iu>  MAdoinia  were 
garden,  he  heard  a nightingale  .singing  ' not  Uv.eixdmr^ed  with  expression, 
v-  it  h such  a frenzy  of  passion  that  if.  was  Hero  is  a retPi'niseenet:  of  Tommy  sons 
urieons<*ious  of  muythrog  else;  and  not  about  the  coin*  at  Kilbuner,  where  lie  said 
frightened  - U!  $$00# tipilfr  ! to  ihr  0 W lieu  T fast  was  beret  I 

close.  beside  it;  he  could  see  its  eye  ilasdo  ' heard  eight  echoes*  and  now  I only  lmar 
dig  and  fool  the  air  bubble  iu  his  ear  , one."  To  winch  the  men.  who  had  beard 
triroug3vthe  vihraticyrn  £)hy  ppetv  dvitihhra  ; pe*>$Ig  quoJ^iig:  the  hhghr  soug,  replied. 

short  sighted  eyes.  > an  ?it‘e  farlhei-  than  \ “ Why,  von  must  he  the  jgeuReman  that 
newi  people  Almost  the  firs!  ton-  1 ever  .hrougJif.il]  the  .money  tu  t he  place, 
walked  out  with  hint,  he  told  ms/  lo  look  | ' People  have  different' "hloas  of  poets, 

ftrrti  kll  him  if  the  {ieiddark  did  .not  hone- 1 Mt*>,  .dSy-^' , of  Tol  land's  RaytHteo  asked 
down  Sideways  upon  its  wine  : * Fies]nvu(er  boy-;  who Avas  tlri ving  her. 

Like  hi*  friend  Mr  Brnwningy  he  in.  j if  he  knewMc  Tennyson/1  \*  He  make* 
stineDvely  knows  every  filing  that  is  go-  \ poet*  for  Uie  h^ueen/ • said  the  boy,  '‘What 
mg/,  mi  round  about  him  though  at  ike  " do  you  mean  'C  said  the  lady,  wiiuwti.  ?i 
time  be  may  notoahvaya  ^lop  tondfeit.  j donT  kimk^  whnt  they  mfeansPaaid  the 
There,  -is  u,  tribute,  to  this  peculiar  gift  in'!  boy,  “hut  pTmehum  often  seen  him  walk- 
Mrs  GaslieH  s story  of  Cra nffii'd ; it-  & j iug-  abuut  a- making  of  Y*m  under  The 
from  tlie  *>ld  far  nay  who  - had  lived  so  ; Mars.”  The  anf  hoc  of  JiHphTcmnr  ha&  IliW 
long  before  thb  ^*5^  ; own  ilefi  i 1 ijtioii  of  a \>oeX : 

t&ught  hith  that;  . W:la  Avgre  Ida#  in 
May . Nut utT  iu  hn  yimmps  aspects  wakes' 
up  a larger  H 

floes  for  |te>AjitoT  Idyyvay 

h(f Poh^duiusly  uh^hiug  ; , 
lights  ah tl • ;s*hviifl^v. ifeich hi jr - iik  tdifilh 
Um dsatne.  as  far  as  m?yV  byT  ; There.  t&  dh 
1 u stance  of  lyi  .Lb^  jr>049ti^ii-l^t  al 

ready  tpioled  f fdyiV  fvfeiuls 


'‘The  h ^ i afid  1 Ik o to  li>  V-  -poet  I 

luive  known,  '.vlau  lu  lomid  lihiiself  licsnlo  ilte 
‘ livni  ide  Do otf  / h kef  her  i\  >v’vro  tnno  ivisilh^- 
l ion  of  pourihinis.  »»r  tit  * the  hays  Hun  :nv  no 
hoifrr  W;LVieh  a?iMPt  *it»  nl),  \ U.no^  uotydi  Uipik 
he  did  iter  Jannv — J hruke  into  a priHsiOn  yif 
0\«rT  i;e  Im-  told  lonT  <U  tears,  Wliu di  dhfhlg 
»i  ptelty  long  rurd  Vrit  titio tvs  hperrnnvjie  f ViaU 
i>eS;oy  yveh  gJMf^in'og  iiT dm:  yyhs  hid 
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•\v  Iji-t*  rmul  ] V tt'jgi  i - 

' --/  dfUVl'  u'tii  ilfc 

im.eahwt  liiiM— 

*»t’-J  aiid  thil^^h,  not:  of  ' 

fytg$t»  Dido,  urn*  of  ypipig 

of 

hn  thing  af  Troy,  itt  the  scomd 
vEmni  ^whether  moved  by  the 
|0  its**!!'.  <».  i fi*5  !hi)j- 
Ait'  the  verse  it  is  told  in,  or  yt»  bat’dH% 
carets  knowing  why.  For  u**  King  Ar- 
thur shall  bear  witness.  no  young  Edwin 
he,  though,  as  a great  poet,  comprehending 
all  the  softer  stops  of  human  emotion  in 
that  diapason  where  the  intellectual,  nu  leas 
than  what  is  called  the  pCMS&fcul,  faculty  pre- 
tlotnipated.” 


TJKNN VSOiN  S HOMK  AT  A LDWOUTH,  SCRUfcY. 


Aid  worth  was  built  some  dozen  years 
ago.  when  Mrs.  Tennyson  liad  been  order- 
ed change,  and  Freshwater  \vas  found  to 
be  unbearable  and  overcrowded  during 
the  summer  months.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  hospitable  people  there  are 
dangers  from  friendly  inroads  as  well  as 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  new 
house,  where  for  many  years  past  the 
family  has  spent  its  summers,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a high  lonely  hill  in  Sur- 
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eomiiwiifen;  the  InwfupUl  eyes,  the  . Mr.  Tennyson  works  alone  itt  the  eari.y 

peiWmfvd ;&fi  glorious  summing  hours  of  the  morning,  and  coutte&  down 
day;. some  of  lusting:  dtithn,  of  beauty-  j long  after  His  own  frugal  meal  is  over  to 

_ r •_  «• ...■.!  \ ..  a.  it.  ....  i. ~ k.i: *1,.  ..x.^aI 


Rod  his  guests  assembling  round  the  edci«i3. 


beyond  the  presort  t liou  r, 


r;iK  Mit  i. v.  iuiwoirrn. 


No  if«piv«si<tu  of  this  life  at  Aklworth ;j breakfast  table.  He  generally  goes  out. 
and  EatYjhjfford  would  be  eqtuplete  ff,  j for  a Walk  lading  lubekejpu,  with  a js<iU 
beside  h;<  rent's,  the:  sons  were  nut  seen,  j and  a I'mfsd.  [.erhups.  and  followed  by  § 
iwldbig  eaeh  .iyi  his  b\yn  measure  to  the  ; cpuplb  of  cbyg-s.  All  Lomhinyrs  kuoyv  the 
grateful  «iffid  of  a united  household.  f took  of  the  stalwart,  figure  and  the  fine 
Uwlhoii,  the  eUlo-i  .son.  has  !*•*<-«  fb*  yi-iu's  ; uod  hi-nadd. rimmed  i.-it  hat  as.  Ite.iwl- 
.tin*  frieiuh  and  eompan- : vawes. 

Km  ot  he-.  r,\tt,. .r  Uild  toother  a.*  home:  and  t There  is  one  little  ceremony  peculiar  tv* 
Lionel,  tin- v-iiigcr. ultliough  living's* way  the  Te*my>v.:«>  family,  and  <s.u»o«>doiy  one 
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pleasant  hour  passes,  while  the  master  of 
the  house  sits  in  his  carved  chair  and  dis- 
courses upon  any  topic  suggested  by  his 
guests,  or  brings  forth  reminiscences  of 
early  Lincolnshire  days,  or  from  the  facts 
he  remembers  out  of  the  lives  of  past  men 
who  have  been  his  friends.  There  was 
Rogers,  among  the  rest,  for  whom  he  had 
a great  affection,  with  whom  he  constantly 
lived  during  that  lonely  time  in  London. 
4 4 1 have  dined  alone  with  him,  ” I heard  Mr. 
Tennyson  say,  “and  we  have  talked  about 
death  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face.” 

Tennyson  met  Tom  Moore  at  Rogers’s, 
and  there,  too,  he  first  met  Mr.  Gladstone. 
John  Forster,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Landor 
were  also  friends  of  that  time.  One  of 
Tennyson's  often  companions  in  those 
days  was  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  opinion  he 
once  asked  of  Carlyle’s  French  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Hallam  replied,  in  his  quick, 
rapid  way,  “ Upon  my  word,  I once  open- 
ed the  book,  and  read  four  or  five  pages. 
The  style  is  so  abominable  I could  not  get 
on  with  it.”  Whereas  Carlyle’s  own  crit- 
icism upon  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was,  4 4 Eh!  the  poor,  miserable  skel- 
eton of  a book !” 

Was  it  not  Charles  Lamb  who  wanted 
to  return  grace  after  reading  Shakspeare, 
little  deeming  in  humble  simplicity  that 
many  of  us  yet  to  come  would  be  glad 
to  return  thanks  for  a jest  of  Charles 
Lamb's.  The  difference  between  those 
who  speak  with  natural  reality,  and  those 
who  go  through  life  fitting  their  second- 
hand ideas  to  other  people's  words,  is  one 
so  marked  that  even  a child  may  tell  the 
difference.  When  the  Laureate  speaks, 
every  word  comes  wise,  racy,  absolutely 
natural,  and  sincere;  and  how  gladly  do 
we  listen  to  his  delightful  stories,  full  of 
odd  humors  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  or  to  his  graver  talk!  When  a 
man  has  read  so  much  and  thought  so 


much,  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  knowledge 
of  to-day  we  find  in  him,  touched  by  the 
solemn  strain  of  the  poet’s  own  gift.  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Tennyson  talking  to  some 
actors,  to  no  less  a person  indeed  than  to 
Hamlet  himself,  for  after  the  curtain  fell 
the  whole  play  seemed  to  flow  from  off 
the  stage  into  the  box  where  we  had  been 
sitting,  and  I could  scarcely  tell  at  last 
where  reality  began  and  Shakspeare  end- 
ed. The  play  was  over,  and  we  ourselves 
seemed  a part  of  it  still;  here  were  the 
players,  and  our  own  prince  poet,  in  that 
familiar  simple  voice  we  all  know,  ex- 
plaining the  art,  going  straight  to  the 
point  in  his  own  downright  fashion,  criti- 
cising willi  delicate  appreciation,  by  the 
simple  force  of  truth  and  conviction  car- 
rying all  before  him.  44  You  are  a good 
actor  lost,”  one  of  these  real  actors  said  to 
him. 

It  is  a gain  to  the  world  when  people 
are  content  to  be  themselves,  not  chipped 
to  the  smooth  pattern  of  the  times,  but 
simple,  original,  and  unaffected  in  ways 
and  words.  Here  is  a poet  leading  a po- 
et’s life ; where  he  goes  there  goes  the  spirit 
of  his  home,  whether  in  London  among 
the  crowds,  or  at  Aldworth  on  the  lonely 
height,  or  at  Farringford  in  that  beautiful 
bay.  The  last  time  I went  to  see  him  he 
was  smoking  in  a top  room  in  Eaton 
Square.  It  may  interest  an  American 
public  to  be  told  that  it  was  Durham  to- 
bacco from  North  Carolina,  which  Mr. 
Lowell  had  given  him.  I could  not  but 
feel  how  little  even  circumstance  itself 
can  contribute  to  that  mysterious  essence 
of  individuality  which  we  all  recognize 
and  love.  In  this  commonplace  London 
room,  with  all  the  stucco  of  Belgravia 
round  about,  I found  the  old  dream  real- 
ized, the  old  charm  of  youthful  impres- 
sion. There  sat  my  friend  as  I had  first 
seen  him  years  ago  among  the  clouds. 
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the  bush-hook.  Here  and  there  the  stones 
of  the  higher  and  mote  abrupt  walls  would 
crop  out,  while  the  board  and  rail  fences  ap- 
peared strangely  dwarfed  by  the  snow  that 


all  on  the  right  was  Storm  King  Mountain, 
its  granite  rocks  and  precipices  showing 
darkly  here  and  there,  as  if  its  huge  white 
mantle  were  old  and  ragged  indeed.  One 
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had  fallen  and  drifted  around  them.  The  ! might  well  shiver  at  the  lonely,  desolate 
groves  and  wood-crowned  hills  still  fur  j wastes  lying  beyond  it,  grim  hills  and 
ther  away  looked  as  drearily  uninviting  as  j early-shadowed  valleys  when*  the  half- 
roofless dwellings  with  icy  hearth-stones  j starved  fox  prowls  and  watches  for  un~ 
and  smokeless  chimneys.  Towering  above  wary  rabbits  venturing  from  their  coverts 
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to  nibble  the  frozen  twigs.  The  river, 
which  above  the  Highlands  broadens  out 
into  Newburgh  Bay,  has  become  a snowy 
plain  devoid  on  this  bitter  day  of  every 
sign  of  life.  The  Beacon  hills  on  the  far- 
ther side  frown  forbiddingly  through  the 
intervening  northern  gale,  sweeping  south- 
ward into  the  mountain  gorge. 

On  a day  like  this  the  most  ardent  lov- 
er of  nature  could  scarcely  fail  to  shrink 
from  her  cold,  pallid  face  and  colder 
breath.  Our  return  to  the  home,  whose 
ruddy  fire-light  is  seen  through  the  frosted 
window-panes,  will  bo  all  the  more  wel- 
come because  we  have  been  shivering  so 
long  without.  The  grace  of  hospitality 
has  been  a characteristic  of  the  master  of 
the  house  for  over  half  a century,  and 
therefore  the  reader  need  not  fear  to 
enter,  especially  at  this  Christmas-time, 
when  the  world,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
the  churlish  welcome  it  gave  to  its  Divine 
Guest,  for  whom  no  better  place  was  found 
than  a stable,  now  throws  open  the  door 
and  heart  in  kindly  feeling  and  unselfish 
impulses. 

We  propose  to  make  a long  visit  at  this 
old-fashioned  homestead ; we  shall  become 
the  close  friends  of  its  inmates,  and  share 
in  their  family  life.  They  will  introduce 
us  to  some  of  their  neighbors,  and  take  us 
on  many  breezy  drives  and  pleasant  ex- 
cursions, with  which  it  is  their  custom  to 
relieve  their  busy  life.  We  shall  take 
part  in  their  rural  labors,  and  learn  from 
them  the  secret  of  obtaining  from  nature 
that  which  nourishes  both  soul  and  body: 
They  will  admit  us  to  their  confidence,  and 
give  us  glimpses  of  that  mystery  of  mys- 
teries, the  human  heart;  and  we  shall 
learn  how  the  ceaseless  story  of  life,  with 
its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
repeats  itself  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a 
country  home  as  truly  as  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  city.  Nor  would  our  visit  be  com- 
plete did  we  not  witness  among  the  ripen- 
ed fruits  of  conjugal  affection  the  bud  and 
blossom  of  that  immortal  flower  which 
first  opened  in  Eden,  and  which  ever 
springs  unbidden  from  the  heart  when  the 
conditions  that  give  it  life  and  sustenance 
are  present. 

The  hallway  of  this  central  scene  of 
our  story  is  wide,  and  extends  to  a small 
piazza  in  the  rear.  The  front  half  of  this 
family  thoroughfare  had  been  partitioned 
off  by  sliding-doors,  and  thus  could  be 
made  into  quite  a roomy  apartment.  Its 
breezy  coolness  caused  it  to  be  a favorite 
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resort  on  sultry  days,  but  now  it  is  forsaken, 
except  as  a great  heater,  with  its  ample  ro- 
tundity and  glowing  heart,  suggested  to 
the  visitor  that  it  stood  there  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  host  until  he  could  appear. 

Some  portraits,  a fine  old  engraving,  a 
map  of  the  county,  and  some  sprays  of  ev- 
ergreen intermingled  with  red  berries,  take 
away  all  bareness  from  the  walls,  while 
in  a corner  near  the  door  stands  a rack, 
formed  in  part  by  the  branching  antlers 
of  a stag,  on  which  hang  fur  caps  and  col- 
lars, warm  wraps  and  coats,  all  suggesting 
abundant  means  of  robbing  winter  of  its 
rigor.  On  hooks  above  the  sliding-doors 
are  suspended  a modern  rifle  and  a dou- 
ble-barrelled shot-gun,  and  above  these  a 
firelock  musket  that  had  done  good  serv- 
ice in  the  Revolution. 

The  doors  opening  into  the  rear  hall 
were  pushed  back,  revealing  a broad  stair- 
way, leading  with  an  abrupt  turn  and  land- 
ing to  the  upper  chambers.  A cheerful 
apartment  on  the  left  of  this  hall  was  the 
abode  of  an  invalid,  whose  life  disease  for 
many  years  had  vainly  sought  to  darken. 

There  were  lines  of  suffering  on  her  thin 
white  face,  and  her  hair,  once  black,  was 
silvered ; but  it  would  seem  that  courage 
and  hope  had  been  kindled  rather  than 
quenched  by  pain  in  the  dark  lustrous 
eyes  of  the  patient  woman.  She  was 
now  reclining  on  a sofa,  which  had  been 
wheeled  near  to  a wood  fire  glowing  on  the 
hearth  of  a large  Franklin  stove ; and  her 
dreamy,  absent  expression  often  gave  place 
to  one  of  passing  interest  as  her  husband, 
sitting  opposite,  read  from  his  paper  an 
item  of  news — some  echo  from  the  busy, 
troubled  world  that  seemed  so  remote  from 
their  seclusion  and  peaceful  age.  The 
venerable  man  appeared,  however,  as  if  he 
might  still  do  his  share  in  keeping  the 
world  busy,  and  also  in  banishing  some  of 
its  evils.  Although  time  had  whitened 
his  locks,  it  had  touched  kindly  his  stal- 
wart frame,  while  his  square  jaw  and 
strong  features  indicated  a character  that 
had  met  life’s  vicissitudes  as  a man  should 
meet  them.  His  native  strength  and  force, 
however,  were  like  the  beautiful  region  in 
which  he  dwelt — once  wild  and  rugged  in- 
deed, but  now  softened  and  humanized  by 
generations  of  culture.  Even  his  specta- 
cles could  not  obscure  the  friendly  and  be- 
nevolent expression  of  his  large  blue  eyes. 

It  was  evident  that  he  looked  at  the  world, 
as  mirrored  before  him  in  the  daily  jour- 
nal, with  neither  cynicism  nor  mere  curi- 
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osity,  but  with  aheart  in  sympathy  with  all 
the  influences  that  were  making  it  better. 

The  chime  of  a bell  caused  the  old  man 
to  rise  and  assist  his  wife  to  her  feet ; then, 
with  an  affectionate  manner  tinged  with  a 
fine  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  he  support- 
ed her  to  the  dining-room,  placed  her  in  a 
cushioned  chair  on  his  right  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  drew  a footstool  to  her  feet. 
There  was  a gentleness  and  solicitude  in 
his  bearing  which  indicated  that  her  weak- 
ness was  more  potent  than  strength  would 
have  been  in  maintainingherascendency. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  family  flock- 
ed in  with  an  alacrity  which  proved  either 
that  the  bitter  cold  had  sharpened  their 
appetites,  or  that  the  old-fashioned  one- 
o’clock  dinner  was  a cheerful  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  day.  There  was  a mid- 
dle-aged man,  who  was  evidently  the  strong 
stay  and  staff  on  which  the  old  people 
leaned.  His  wife  was  the  housekeeper  of 
the  family,  and  she  was  emphatically  the 
“house-mother”  as  the  Germans  phrase  it. 
Every  1 ine  of  her  good  but  rather  care-worn 
face  bespoke  an  anxious  solicitude  about 
everybody  and  everything  except  herself. 
It  was  apparent  that  she  had  inherited  not 
a little  of  the  “Martha”  spirit,  and  “was 
careful  about  many  things” ; but  her  slight 
tendency  to  worry  saved  others  a world 
of  worriment,  for  she  was  the  household 
providence,  and  her  numberless  little  anx- 
ieties led  to  so  much  prevention  of  evil 
that  there  was  not  much  left  to  cure. 
Such  was  her  untiring  attention  that  her 
thoughtless  growing  children  seemed  cared 
for  by  the  silent  forces  of  nature.  Their 
clothes  came  to  them  like  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  her  deft  fingers  added  little  or- 
naments that  cost  the  wearers  no  more 
thought  than  did  the  blossoms  of  spring  to 
the  unconscious  plants  of  the  garden.  She 
was  as  essential  to  her  husband  as  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air,  and  he  knew  it,  although 
demonstrating  his  knowledge  rather  quiet- 
ly perhaps.  But  she  understood  him,  and 
enjoyed  a little  secret  exultation  over  the 
strong  man’s  almost  ludicrous  helplessness 
and  desolation  when  her  occasional  ab- 
sences suspended  for  a brief  time  their  con- 
jugal partnership.  She  surrounded  the 
old  people  with  a perpetual  Indian-summer 
haze  of  kindliness,  which  banished  all  hard 
bleak  outlines  from  their  late  autumnal 
life.  In  brief,  she  was  what  God  and  na- 
ture designed  woman  to  be — the  gracious 
pervading  spirit  that  filled  the  roomy 
house  with  comfort  and  rest.  Sitting  near 


were  her  eldest  son  and  pride,  a lad  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a girl  who,  when 
a baby,  had  looked  so  like  a boy  that  her 
father  had  called  her  “Johnnie,”  a sobri- 
quet which  still  clung  to  her.  Close  to 
the  mother’s  side  was  a little  embodiment 
of  vitality,  mischief,  and  frolic  in  the  form 
of  a four-year-old  boy,  the  dear  torment 
of  the  whole  house. 

There  remain  but  two  others  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  Clifford  family  will  be 
complete,  as  constituted  at  present.  The 
first  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  aged 
man  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father  s features;  but  there  was 
a dash  of  recklessness  blended  with  the 
manifest  frankness  of  his  expression,  and 
in  his  blue  eyes  there  was  little  trace  of 
shrewd  calculation  or  forethought.  Even 
during  the  quiet  mid-day  meal  they  flash- 
ed with  an  irrepressible  mirthfulness,  and 
not  one  at  the  table  escaped  his  aggress- 
ive nonsense.  His  brother,  two  or  three 
years  his  senior,  was  of  a very  different 
type,  and  seemed  somewhat  overshadow- 
ed by  the  other’s  brilliancy.  He  had  his 
mother’s  dark  eyes,  but  they  were  deep 
and  grave,  and  he  appeared  reserved  and 
silent  even  in  the  home  circle.  His 
bronzed  features  were  almost  rugged  in 
their  strength,  but  a heavy  mustache  gave 
a touch  of  something  like  manly  beauty 
to  his  rather  sombre  face.  You  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  one  who  would 
take  life  seriously — perhaps  a little  too  se- 
riously— and  whether  it  brought  him  joy 
or  sorrow,  he  would  admit  the  world  but 
charily  to  his  confidence. 

Burtis,  the  youngest  brother,  had  gone 
through  college  after  a sort  of  neck-or-no- 
thing  fashion,  and  had  been  destined  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions;  but  while 
his  natural  ability  had  enabled  him  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  examinations,  he  had 
evinced  such  an  unconquerable  dislike  for 
restraint  and  plodding  study  that  he  had 
been  welcomed  back  to  the  paternal  acres, 
which  were  broad  enough  for  them  all. 
Mr.  Clifford  by  various  means  had  ac- 
quired considerable  property  in  liis  day, 
and  was  not  at  all  disappointed  that  his 
sons  should  prefer  the  primal  calling  to 
any  other,  since  it  was  within  his  power 
to  establish  them  well  when  they  were 
ready  for  a separate  domestic  life.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  thus  far 
the  rural  tastes  of  Burtis,  his  youngest  son, 
were  chiefly  for  free  out-of-door  life,  with 
its  accessories  of  rod,  gun,  and  horses. 
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But  Leonard,  the  eldest,  and  Webb,  the 
second  in  years,  were  true  children  of  the 
soil  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
country  home  had  been  so  replete  with  in- 
terest from  earliest  memory  that  they  had 
taken  root  there  like  the  trees  which  their 
father  had  planted.  Leonard  was  a prac- 
tical farmer,  content  in  a measure  to  fol- 
low the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Webb, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  disposed  to  look 
past  the  outward  aspects  of  nature  to  her 
hidden  moods  and  motives,  and  to  take 
all  the  advantage  possible  of  his  discov- 
eries. The  farm  was  to  him  a laboratory, 
and  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
alchemists  he  read,  studied,  and  brooded 
over  the  problem  of  producing  the  largest 
results  at  the  least  cost.  He  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  imagination,  or  even  in 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  side  of  nature, 
when  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  this 
phase  of  the  outer  world;  but  his  imagi- 
nation had  become  materialistic,  and  led 
only  to  an  eager  quest  after  the  obscure 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  which  might  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  what  to  his  plod- 
ding neighbors  would  seem  almost  mirac- 
ulous. He  understood  that  the  forces 
with  which  he  was  dealing  were  well- 
nigh  infinite;  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
study  them,  to  combine  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants.  It  was  his  theory  that 
the  energy  in  nature  was  like  a vast  mo- 
tive power,  over  which  man  could  throw 
the  belt  of  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
so  produce  results  commensurate  with  the 
force  of  which  he  availed  himself.  There 
was  therefore  an  unfailing  zest  in  his 
work,  and  the  majority  of  liis  labors  had 
the  character  of  experiments,  which  nev- 
ertheless were  so  guided  by  experience 
that  they  were  rarely  futile  or  unremu- 
nerative.  On  themes  that  accorded  with 
his  tastes  and  pursuits  he  would  often 
talk  earnestly  and  well,  but  his  silence 
and  preoccupation  at  other  times  proved 
that  it  is  not  well  to  be  dominated  by  one 
idea,  even  though  it  be  a large  one. 

The  reader  may  now  consider  himself 
introduced  to  the  household  with  whom 
he  is  invited  to  sojourn.  In  time  he  will 
grow  better  acquainted  with  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  as  they,  in  their 
several  ways,  develop  their  own  individ- 
uality. A remark  from  old  Mr.  Clifford 
indicates  that  another  guest  is  expected, 
who,  unlike  ourselves,  will  be  present  in 
reality,  not  fancy,  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come a permanent  inmate  of  the  home. 


“This  is  a bitter  day,”  he  said,  “for 
little  Amy  to  come  to  us ; and  yet,  unless 
something  unforeseen  prevents,  she  will 
be  at  the  station  this  evening.” 

“ Don’t  worry  about  the  child,”  Burtis 
responded,  promptly;  “I’ll  meet  her,  and 
am  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go  out  this  hor- 
rid day.  I’ll  wrap  her  up  in  furs  like  an 
Esquimau.” 

“Yes,  and  upset  her  in  the  drifts  with 
your  wild  driving,”  said  good-natured 
Leonard,  the  eldest  brother.  4 ; Your  horse 
Thunder  is  bad  enough  at  any  time;  but 
of  late,  between  the  cold,  high  feeding, 
and  idleness,  he'll  have  to  be  broken  over 
again : lucky  if  he  don’t  break  your  neck 
in  the  operation.  The  little  girl  will  feel 
strange  enough,  anyway,  coming  among 
people  that  she  has  never  seen,  and  I don't 
intend  that  she  shall  be  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  into  the  bargain  by  your  harum- 
scarum  ways.  You’d  give  her  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  only  half-civilized. 
So  I’ll  drive  over  for  her  in  the  family 
sleigh*  and  take  Alf  with  me.”  (Alf,  or 
Alfred,  was  his  eldest  boy,  the  lad  of  thir- 
teen.) “He  will  be  nearer  her  own  age, 
and  help  to  break  the  ice.  If  you  want  a 
lark,  go  out  by  yourself,  and  drive  where 
you -please  after  your  own  break-neck 
style.” 

“Leonard  is  right,”  resumed  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, emphatically.  “The  ward  commit- 
ted to  me  by  my  dear  old  friend  should  be 
brought  to  her  home  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  affection  by  the  one  who  has 
the  best  right  to  represent  me.  I’d  go 
myself  were  not  the  cold  so  severe;  but 
then  Leonard's  ways  are  almost  as  father- 
ly as  my  own;  and  when  his  good  wife 
there  gets  hold  of  the  child  she’ll  soon  be 
fused  into  the  family  in  spite  of  the  zero 
weather.  She'll  find  all  the  cold  without 
the  door.” 

“I  yield,”  said  Burtis,  with  a careless 
laugh.  “ Len  shall  bring  home  the  little 
chick,  and  put  her  under  his  wife’s  wing. 
I probably  would  misrepresent  the  fam- 
ily, and  make  a bad  first  impression ; and 
as  for  Webb,  you  might  as  well  send  the 
undertaker  for  her.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  will  feel  strange 
among  us  very  long,”  said  Maggie,  Leon- 
ard’s wife.  “ She  shall  hang  up  her  stock- 
ing to-night  like  the  other  children,  and 
I have  some  nice  little  knickknacks  with 
which  to  fill  it.  These,  and  the  gifts  which 
the  rest  of  you  have  provided,  will  delight 
her,  as  they  do  all  little  people,  and  make 
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her  feel  at  once  that  she  is  part  of  the 
family.” 

“Maggie  expresses  my  purpose  fully,” 
concluded  Mr.  Clifford.  “As  far  as  it  is 
within  our  power  we  should  make  her 
one  of  the  family.  In  view  of  my  friend’s 
letters,  this  is  the  position  that  I desire 
her  to  sustain,  and  it  will  be  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  relation  for  us  ail.  Your 
mother  and  I will  receive  her  as  a daugh- 
ter, and  it  is  my  wish  that  my  sons  should 
treat  her  as  a sister  from  the  first.” 

Amy  Winfield,  the  subject  of  the  above 
remarks,  was  the  only  daughter  of  a gen- 
tleman who  had  once  been  Mr.  Clifford’s 
most  intimate  friend,  and  also  a partner 
in  many  business  transactions.  Mr.  Win- 
field had  long  resided  abroad,  and  there 
had  lost  the  wife  whom  he  had  married 
rather  late  in  life.  When  feeling  his  own 
end  drawing  near,  his  thoughts  turned 
wistfully  to  the  friend  of  his  early  man- 
hood, and  as  he  recalled  Mr.  Clifford’s  ru- 
ral home  he  felt  that  he  could  desire  no 
better  refuge  for  his  child.  He  had  al- 
ways written  of  her  as  his  “little  girl,” 
and  such  she  was  in  his  fond  eyes,  al- 
though in  fact  she  had  seen  eighteen  sum- 
mers. Her  slight  figure  and  girlish  ways 
had  never  dispelled  the  illusion  that  she 
was  still  a child,  and  as  such  he  had  com- 
mended her  to  his  friend,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  as  to  a sacred  claim, 
and  had  already  decided  to  give  her  a 
daughter’s  place  in  his  warm  heart.  Mr. 
Winfield  could  not  have  chosen  a better 
guardian  for  the  orphan  and  her  proper- 
ty, and  a knowledge  of  this  truth  had 
soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  man. 

It  struck  Leonard  that  the ’muffled  fig- 
ure he  picked  up  at  the  station  and  car- 
ried through  the  dusk  and  snow  to  the 
sleigh  was  rather  tall  and  heavy  for  the 
child  he  was  expecting;  but  he  wrapped 
her  warmly,  almost  beyond  the  possibility 
of  speaking,  or  even  breathing,  and  spoke 
the  hearty  and  encouraging  words  which 
are  naturally  addressed  to  a little  girl. 
After  seeing  that  her  trunks  were  safely 
bestowed  in  a large  box  sledge,  under  the 
charge  of  black  Abram,  one  of  the  farm 
hands,  he  drove  rapidly  homeward,  ad- 
monishing his  young  son  Alfred  on  the 
way 44  to  be  sociable.”  The  boy,  however, 
had  burrowed  so  deeply  under  the  robes 
as  to  be  invisible  and  oblivious.  When 
Leonard  was  about  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
sleigh,  as  he  had  placed  her  in  it,  the 
young  girl  protested,  and  said, 


“I  fear  I shall  disappoint  you  all  by 
being  larger  and  older  than  you  expect.” 

A moment  later  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  “child”  was  as  tall  as  his  wife, 
who,  with  abounding  motherly  kindness, 
had  received  the  girl  with  open  arms. 
Scarcely  less  demonstrative  and  affec- 
tionate was  the  greeting  of  old  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, and  the  orphan  felt  almost  from  the 
first  that  she  had  found  a second  father. 

“Why,  Maggie,”  whispered  Leonard  to 
his  wife,  “the  child  is  as  tall  as  you  are!” 

“There’s  only  the  more  to  welcome, 
then,”  was  the  genial  answer,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  young  girl,  she  continued, 
“ Come  with  me,  my  dear;  I’m  not  going 
to  have  you  frightened  and  bewildered 
with  all  your  new  relations  before  you 
can  take  breath.  You  shall  unwrap  in 
your^own  room,  and  feel  from  the  start 
that  you  have  a nook  where  no  one  can 
molest  you  nor  make  you  afraid,  to  which 
you  can  always  retreat and  she  led  the 
way  to  a snug  apartment,  where  an  air- 
tight stove  created  summer  warmth. 
There  was  a caressing  touch  in  Mrs. 
Leonard's  assistance  which  the  young 
girl  felt  in  her  very  soul,  for  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  sat  down  on  a low 
chair  with  a deep  sigh  of  relief. 

“ I feared  I would  be  a stranger  among 
strangers,  ” she  murmured ; 4 4 but  I already 
feel  as  if  I were  at  home.” 

“You  are,  Amy,”  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply, spoken  with  that  quiet  emphasis 
which  banishes  all  trace  of  doubt.  44  You 
are  at  home  as  truly  as  I am.  There  is 
nothing  half-way  in  this  house.  Do  you 
know  we  all  thought  that  you  were  a 
child  ? I now  foresee  that  we  shall  be  com- 
panions, and  very  companionable  too,  I 
am  sure.” 

There  was  a world  of  grateful  good-will 
in  the  dark  hazel  eyes  which  Amy  lifted 
to  the  motherly  face  bending  over  her. 

“And  now  come,” pursued  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard; “mother  Clifford,  the  boys,  and  the 
children  are  all  eager  to  see  you.  You 
won’t  find  much  ice  to  break,  and  before 
the  evening  is  over  you  will  feel  that  you 
belong  to  us  and  we  to  you.  Don’t  be 
afraid.” 

4 4 I’m  not  afraid  any  more.  I was,  though , 
on  my  way  here.  Everything  looked  so 
cold  and  dismal  from  the  car  windows,  and 
the  gentleman  in  whose  care  I was  had 
little  to  say,  though  kind  and  attentive 
enough.  I was  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
and  gave  way  to  a foolish  depression ; but 
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when  your  husband  picked  me  up  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  re-assured  me  as  if  I were 
a little  girl,  my  feeling  of  desolation  be- 
gan to  pass  away.  Your  greeting  and 
that  of  dear  old  Mr.  Clifford  have  banish- 
ed it  altogether.  I felt  as  if  my  own  fa- 
ther were  blessing  me  in  the  friend  who 
is  now  my  guardian,  and  of  whom  I have 
heard  so  often ; and  after  my  long  winter 
journey  among  strangers  you’ve  no  idea 
what  a refuge  this  warm  room  has  al- 
ready become.  Oh,  I know  I shall  be 
happy.  I only  wish  that  dear  papa  knew 
how  well  he  has  provided  for  me.” 

“He  knows,  my  dear.  But  come,  or 
that  incorrigible  Burtis  will  be  bursting 
upon  us  in  his  impatience,  and  the  little 
mother  must  not  be  kept  waiting  either. 
You  will  soon  learn  to  love  her  dearly. 
Weak  and  gentle  as  she  is,  she  rules  us 
all.” 

Mother  s room  was,  in  truth,  the  favor- 
ite haunt  of  the  house,  and  only  her  need 
of  quiet  kept  it  from  being  full  much  of 
the  time.  There  was  nothing  bleak  or 
repelling  in  the  age  it  sheltered,  and  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  gathered  about 
the  old  people  almost  as  instinctively  as 
around  their  genial  open  fire.  This  mo- 
mentous Christmas-cve  found  them  all 
there,  a committee  of  reception  awaiting 
the  new  inmate  of  their  home.  There 
was  an  eager  desire  to  know  what  Amy 
was  like,  but  it  was  a curiosity  wholly  de- 
void of  the  spirit  of  criticism.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  orphan  came 
to  them  would  banish  any  such  tendency 
from  people  less  kindly  than  the  Cliffords; 
but  their  home  life  meant  so  much  to  them 
all  that  they  were  naturally  solicitous 
concerning  one  who  must,  from  the  inti- 
mate relations  she  would  sustain,  take 
from  or  add  much  to  it.  Therefore  it  was 
with  a flutter  of  no  ordinary  expectancy 
that  they  waited  for  her  appearance.  The 
only  one  indifferent  was  Leonard's  young- 
est boy,  who,  astride  his  grandpa’s  cane, 
was  trotting  quietly  about,  unrestricted  in 
his  gambols.  Alfred  had  thawed  out 
since  his  return  from  the  station,  and  was 
eager  to  take  the  measure  of  a possible 
playmate;  but  with  the  shyness  of  a boy 
who  is  to  meet  a ‘ 1 strange  girl,”  lie  sought 
a partial  cover  behind  his  grandfather's 
chair.  Little  “Johnnie”  was  flitting  about 
impatiently,  with  her  least  mutilated  doll 
upon  her  arm;  while  her  uncle  Burtis, 
seated  on  a low  stool  by  his  mother’s  sofa, 
pretended  to  be  exceedingly  jealous,  and 


was  deprecating  the  fact  that  he  would 
now  be  no  longer  petted  as  her  baby,  since 
the  child  of  her  adoption  must  assuredly 
take  his  place.  Webb,  who,  as  usual,  was 
somewhat  apart  from  the  family  group, 
kept  up  a poor  pretense  of  reading;  and 
genial  Leonard  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  beam- 
ing upon  all,  and  waiting  to  shine  on  the 
new-comer.  Mr.  Clifford  only  seemed 
uninfluenced  by  the  warm  bright  present, 
for  he  gazed  fixedly  into  the  flickering 
blaze,  and  occasionally  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles to  wipe  away  the  moisture  that 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  His  thoughts  evi- 
dently were  busy  with  years  long  past, 
and  were  following  that  old  tried  friend 
who  had  committed  to  his  hands  so  sacred 
a trust. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  led 
Amy  forward.  The  latter  hesitated  a 
moment,  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
eyes  turned  toward  her,  and  the  new 
relations  into  which  she  was  entering. 
She  proved  that  she  was  not  a child  by  her 
quick  blushing  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  two  young  men,  who  were  as  yet 
utter  strangers;  and  they,  in  turn,  invol- 
untarily gave  to  the  slender  brown-haired 
girl  quite  a different  welcome  from  the 
one  they  had  expected  to  bestow  upon  a 
child.  Old  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  permit 
her  embarrassment  to  last  a moment, 
for,  stepping  hastily  forward,  and  encir- 
cling her  with  his  arm,  he  led  her  to  his 
wife,  who  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
the  motherless  girl  by  the  gentle  warmth 
of  her  greeting.  She  monopolized  her 
ward  so  long  that  impatient  Burtis  began 
to  expostulate  and  ask  when  his  turn  was 
coming.  The  young  girl  turned  a shy, 
blushing  face  toward  him,  and  her  cheeks, 
mantling  under  the  full  rays  of  the  lamp, 
rendered  the  exquisite  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion all  the  more  apparent.  He  also 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  flushing  absurd- 
ly, but  he  carried  it  off  with  his  usual  au- 
dacity. 

“ I am  much  embarrassed  and  perplex- 
ed,” he  said.  “I  was  led  to  expect  a lit- 
tle sister  that  I could  romp  with,  and  pick 
up  and  kiss ; but  here  is  a young  lady  that 
almost  paralyzes  me  with  awe.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  you  paralyzed  from 
any  such  cause  just  once,”  Leonard  re- 
marked, laughingly.  “Go  kiss  your  sis- 
ter like  a little  man.” 

The  young  fellow  seemed  to  relish  the 
ceremony  exceedingly,  and  responsive 
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mirthfulness  gleamed  for  a moment  in 
Amy’s  eyes.  Then  he  dragged  Webb  for- 
ward, saying,  “Let  me  introduce  to  you 
the  grave  and  learned  member  of  the 
family,  to  whom  we  all  speak  with  bated 
breath.  You  must  not  expect  him  to  get 
acquainted  with  you  in  any  ordinary  way. 
He  will  investigate  you,  and  never  rest 
until  he  has  discovered  all  the  hidden 
laws  of  your  being.  Now,  Webb,  I will 
support  you  while  Amy  kisses  you,  and 
then  you  may  sit  down  and  analyze  your 
sensations,  and  perhaps  cipher  out  a meth- 
od by  which  a kiss  can  be  rendered  ten- 
fold more  effective.” 

Unmoved  by  his  brother’s  raillery,  Webb 
took  the  young  girl’s  hand,  and  looked  at 
her  so  earnestly  with  his  dark  grave  eyes 
that  hers  drooped.  “Sister  Amy,”  he 
said,  gently  and  quietly,  “I  was  prepared 
to  welcome  you  on  general  principles,  but 
I now  welcome  you  for  your  own  sake. 
Rattlebrain  Burt  will  make  a good  play- 
mate, but  you  will  come  to  me  when  you 
are  in  trouble ;”  and  he  kissed  her  brow. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a swift,  grate- 
ful glance;  it  seemed  odd  to  her  even  at 
that  moment  of  strong  and  confused  im- 
pressions, and  with  the  salutesof  herguard- 
ians  still  warm  upon  her  cheek,  that  she 
felt  a sense  of  rest  and  security  never 
known  before.  “He  will  be  my  brother 
in  very  truth,”  was  the  interpretation 
which  her  heart  gave  to  his  quiet  words. 
They  all  smiled,  for  the  course  of  the  ret- 
icent and  undemonstrative  young  man 
was  rather  unexpected.  Burtis  indulged 
in  a ringing  laugh,  as  he  said: 

“Father,  mother,  you  must  both  feel 
wonderfully  relieved.  Webb  is  to  look 
after  Amy  in  her  hours  of  woe,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  frequent  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  He  will  console  you,  Amy,  by  ex- 
plaining how  tears  are  formed,  and  how, 
by  a proper  regard  for  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  there  might  be  more  or 
less  of  them  according  to  your  desire.” 

“ I think  I understand  Webb,”  was  her 
smiling  answer. 

“Don’t  imagine  it.  He  is  a perfect 
sphinx.  Never  before  has  he  opened  his 
mouth  so  widely,  and  only  an  occasion 
like  this  could  have  moved  him.  You 
must  have  unconsciously  revealed  a hid- 
den law,  or  else  he  would  have  been  as 
mum  as  an  oyster.” 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  seated  him- 
self, and  was  holding  on  his  knee  his  little 
boy  Edwin,  or  Ned,  as  he  was  familiarly 


called,  his  arm  at  the  same  time  encir- 
clingshy,  sensitive  Johnnie,  who  was  fairly 
trembling  with  excited  expectancy.  Ned, 
with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  regarded  his 
new  relative  in  the  most  critical  and  non- 
chalant manner  ; but  to  the  little  girl  the 
home  world  was  the  world,  and  the  arriv- 
al in  its  midst  of  the  beautiful  lady  never 
seen  before  was  as  wonderful  as  any  fairy 
tale.  Indeed,  that  such  a June-like  crea- 
ture should  come  to  them  that  wintry 
day — that  she  had  crossed  the  terrible 
ocean  from  a foreign  realm  far  more  re- 
mote in  the  child’s  consciousness  than 
fairy-land — seemed  quite  as  strange  as  if 
Cinderella  had  stepped  out  of  the  story- 
book with  the  avowed  purpose  of  remain- 
ing with  them  until  her  lost  slipper  was 
found.  Leonard,  big  and  strong  as  he 
was,  felt  and  interpreted  the  delicate  and 
thrilling  organism  of  his  child,  and  as 
Amy  turned  toward  him  he  said,  with  a 
smile: 

“No  matter  about  me.  We're  old 
friends;  for  I’ve  known  you  ever  since 
you  were  a little  girl  at  the  station. 
What  if  you  did  grow  to  be  a young  wo- 
man while  riding  home ! Stranger  things 
than  that  happen  every  day  in  story-books, 
don’t  they,  Johnnie  ? Johnnie,  you  must 
know,  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  us. 
She  likes  bread  and  butter  and  kindred  re- 
alities of  our  matter-of-fact  sphere ; but  she 
also  has  a world  of  her  own,  which  is  quite 
as  real.  I think  she  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  are  a fairy  princess,  and  that 
you  may  have  a wand  in  your  pocket  by 
which  you  can  restore  to  her  doll  the 
missing  nose  and  arm.” 

Amy  scarcely  needed  Leonard’s  words 
in  order  to  understand  the  child,  for  the 
period  was  not  remote  when  in  her  own 
mind  the  sharp  outlines  of  fact  had  shaded 
off  into  the  manifold  mysteries  of  wonder- 
land. Therefore  with  an  appreciation 
and  gentleness  which  won  anew  all  hearts, 
she  took  the  little  girl  on  her  lap,  and 
said,  smilingly: 

“I  have  a wee  wand  with  which  I’m 
sure  I can  do  much  for  you,  and  perhaps 
something  for  dolly.  I can’t  claim  to  be 
a fairy  princess,  but  I shall  try  to  be  as 
good  to  you  as  if  I were  one.” 

Webb,  with  his  book  upside  down , looked 
at  the  young  girl  in  a way  which  proved 
that  he  shared  in  Johnnie’s  wonder  and 
vague  anticipation.  Alfred,  behind  his 
grandfather’s  chair,  was  the  only  one  who 
felt  aggrieved  and  disappointed.  Thus  far 
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he  had  been  overlooked,  but  he  did  not 
much  care,  for  this  great  girl  could  be  no 
companion  for  him.  Amy,  however,  had 
woman's  best  grace — tact — and  guessed 
his  trouble.  44  Alf,”  she  said,  calling  him 
by  his  household  name,  and  turning  upon 
him  her  large  hazel  eyes,  which  contained 
spells  as  yet  unknown  even  to  herself— 
“Alf,  don’t  be  disappointed.  You  shall 
find  that  I am  not  too  big  to  play  with 
you.” 

The  boy  yielded  at  once  to  a grace 
which  he  would  be  years  in  learning  to 
understand,  and  which  yet  affected  him 
subtly,  and  with  something  of  the  same 
influence  that  it  had  upon  Webb,  who 
felt  that  a new  element  was  entering  into 
his  life.  Mercurial  Burtis,  however,  found 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  own  pleasant  sen- 
sations. He  had  a score  of  young  lady 
friends,  and  was  merely  delighted  to  find 
in  Amy  a very  attractive  young  woman, 
instead  of  a child  or  a dull,  plain-featured 
girl,  toward  whom  brotherly  attentions 
might  often  become  a bore.  He  lived 
intensely  in  the  present  hour,  and  was 
more  than  content  that  his  adopted  sister 
was  quite  to  his  taste. 

“Well,  Amy,”  said  Mr.  Clifford,  be- 
nignantly,  44  you  seem  to  have  stepped  in 
among  us  as  if  there  had  always  been  a 
niche  waiting  for  you,  and  I think  that 
after  you  have  broken  bread  with  us,  and 
have  had  a quiet  sleep  under  the  old  roof, 
you  will  feel  at  home.  Come,  I’m  going 
lo  take  you  out  to  supper  to-night,  and, 
Burt,  do  you  be  as  gallant  to  your  mother.” 

The  young  fellow  made  them  all  laugh 
by  imitating  his  father  s old-style  courte- 
sy ; and  a happy  circle  of  faces  gathered 
around  the  board  in  the  cheerful  supper- 
room,  to  which  a profuse  decoration  of 
evergreens  gave  a delightfully  aromatic 
odor.  Mr.  Clifford’s  “grace”  was  not  a 
formal  mumble,  but  a grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source  from  which,  as 
he  truly  believed,  had  flowed  all  the  good 
that  had  blessed  their  life;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  genial,  unrestrained  table-talk 
of  a household  that  as  yet  possessed  no 
closeted  skeleton.  The  orphan  sat  among 
them,  and  her  mourning  weeds  spoke  of  a 
great  and  recent  sorrow,  which  might  have 
been  desolation,  but  already  her  kindling 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  proved  that  this 
strong  bright  current  of  family  life  would 
have  the  power  to  carry  her  forward  to  a 
new  spring-like  experience.  To  her  for- 
dgn-bred  eyes  there  was  an  abundance  of 


novelty  in  this  American  home,  but  it 
was  like  the  strangeness  of  heaven  to  the 
poor  girl,  who  for  months  had  been  so  sad 
and  almost  despairing.  With  the  strong 
reaction  natural  to  youth  after  long  de- 
pression, her  heart  responded  to  the  glad 
life  about  her,  and  again  she  repeated  the 
words  to  herself,  “I’m  sure — oh,  I am  sure 
I shall  be  happy  here.” 

After  supper  they  all  gathered  for  a 
time  in  the  large  general  sitting-room, 
and  careful  Leonard  went  the  rounds  of 
the  barn  and  out-buildings.  Mr.  Clifford, 
with  considerate  kindness,  had  resolved 
to  defer  all  conversation  with  Amy  rela- 
ting to  her  bereavement  and  the  scenes 
that  ensued.  At  this  holiday -time  they 
would  make  every  effort  within  their  pow- 
er to  pierce  with  light  and  warmth  the 
cold  gray  clouds  that  of  late  had  gath- 
ered so  heavily  over  the  poor  child’s  life. 
At  the  same  time  their  festivities  would  be 
subdued  by  the  memory  of  her  recent  sor- 
row, and  restricted  to  their  immediate  fam- 
ily circle.  But  instead  of  obtrusive  kind- 
ness they  enveloped  her  in  the  home  at- 
mosphere, and  made  her  one  of  them.  The 
manner  with  which  old  Mrs.  Clifford  kept 
her  near  and  retained  her  hand  was  a ben- 
ediction in  itself. 

Leonard  was  soon  heard  stamping  the 
snow  from  his  boots  on  the  back  piazza, 
and  in  a few  moments  he  entered,  shiver- 
ing. 

44  The  coldest  night  of  the  year,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “Ten  below  zero,  and  it  will 
probably  be  twelve  before  morning.  It’s 
too  bad,  Amy,  that  you  have  had  such  a 
cold  reception.” 

“The  thermometer  makes  a good  foil 
for  your  smile,”  she  replied.  44  Indeed,  I 
think  the  mercury  rose  a little  while  you 
were  looking  at  it.” 

“ Oh  no,”  he  said,-  laughing, 44  even  you 
could  not  make  it  rise  to-night.  Heigho ! 
Ned,  coming  to  kiss  good-night  ? I say, 
Ned,  tell  us  what  mamma  has  for  Amy’s 
stocking.  What  a good  joke  it  is,  to  be 
sure!  We  all  had  the  impression  you 
were  a little  girl,  you  know,  and  select- 
ed our  gifts  accordingly.  Burt  actually 
bought  you  a doll.  Ha  I ha ! ha ! Maggie 
had  planned  to  have  you  hang  up  your 
stocking  with  the  children,  and  such  a lot 
of  little  traps  and  sweets  she  has  for  you !” 

The  boy,  to  whom  going  to  bed  at  the 
usual  hour  was  a heavy  cross  on  this  mo- 
mentous evening,  promptly  availed  him- 
self of  a chance  for  delay  by  climbing  on 
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Amy’s  lap,  and  going  into  a voluble  in- 
ventory of  the  contents  of  a drawer  into 
which  he  had  obtained  several  surrepti- 
tious peeps.  His  effort  to  tell  an  inter- 
minable story  that  he  might  sit  up  longer, 
his  droll  havoc  with  the  king  s English,  and 
the  naming  of  the  toys  that  were  destined 
for  the  supposed  child,  evoked  an  unforced 
merriment  which  banished  the  last  vestige 
of  restraint. 

44  Well,  I’m  glad  it  has  all  happened 
so,”  said  Amy,  after  the  little  fellow  had 
reluctantly  come  to  the  end  of  his  facts 
and  his  invention  also.  “You  make  me 
feel  as  if  I had  known  you  for  years — al- 
most, indeed,  as  if  I had  come  to  you  as  a 
little  girl,  and  had  grown  up  among  you. 
Come,  Ned,  it  shall  all  turn  out  just  as 
you  expected.  I’ll  go  with  you  upstairs, 
and  hang  my  stocking  beside  yours,  and 
mamma  shall  put  into  it  all  the  lovely 
things  you  have  told  me  about.  Santa 
Claus  does  not  know  much  about  my  com- 
ing here,  nor  what  kind  of  a girl  I am,  so 
your  kind  mamma  meant  to  act  the  part 
of  Santa  Claus  in  my  behalf  this  year, 
and  give  him  a chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  me.  But  he  knows  all  about  you, 
and  there’s  no  telling  how  soon  he  may 
come  to  fill  your  stocking.  You  know  he 
has  to  fill  the  stockings  of  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  and  that 
will  take  a long  time.  So  I think  we  had 
better  go  at  once,  for  I don’t  believe  he 
would  like  it  if  he  came  and  found  you 
up  and  awake.” 

This  put  a new  aspect  upon  going  to 
bed  early,  and  having  seen  his  short  chub- 
by stocking  dangling  with  a long  slender 
one  of  Amy’s  by  the  chimney-side,  Ned 
closed  his  eyes  with  ineffable  content  and 
faith.  Amy  then  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by 
Maggie,  and  after  some  further  light  and 
laughing  talk  the  conversation  naturally 
drifted  toward  those  subjects  in  which 
the  family  was  practically  interested. 

“ What  do  you  think,  father  ?”  Leonard 
asked.  “Won’t  this  finish  the  peach  and 
cherry  buds  ? I’ve  always  heard  that  ten 
degrees  of  cold  below  zero  destroyed  the 
fruit  germs.” 

“ Not  always,”  replied  the  man  of  long 
experience.  4 4 It  depends  much  upon  their 
condition  when  winter  sets  in,  and  wheth- 
er, previous  to  the  cold  snap,  there  have 
been  prolonged  thaws.  The  new  growth 
on  the  trees  ripened  thoroughly  last  fall, 
and  the  frost  since  has  been  gradual  and 


steady.  I’ve  known  peach  buds  to  sur- 
vive fifteen  below  zero;  but  there’s  always 
danger  in  weather  like  this.  We’ll  know 
what  the  prospects  are  after  the  buds  thaw 
out.” 

44  How  will  that  be  possible  ?”  Amy  ask- 
ed, in  surprise. 

44  Now,  Webb,  is  your  chance  to  shine,” 
cried  Burtis.  44  Hitherto,  Amy,  the  oracle 
has  usually  been  dumb,  but  you  may  be- 
come a priestess  who  will  evoke  untold 
stores  of  wisdom.” 

Webb  flushed  slightly,  but  again  proved 
that  his  brother’s  banter  had  little  in- 
fluence. 

“If  you  are  willing  to  wait  a few  days,” 
he  said,  with  a smile, 44 1 can  make  clear  to 
you  with  the  aid  of  a microscope  what  fa- 
ther means  much  better  than  I can  ex- 
plain. I can  then  show  you  the  fruit 
germs  either  perfect,  or  blackened  by  the 
frost.” 

“I’ll  wait,  and  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  too.  I don’t  know  nearly  as  much 
about  the  country  as  a butterfly  or  a bird, 
but  should  be  quite  as  unhappy  as  they, 
were  I condemned  to  city  life.  So  you 
must  not  laugh  at  me  if  I ask  no  end  of 
questions,  and  try  to  put  my  finger  into 
some  of  your  horticultural  pies.” 

His  pleased  look  contained  all  the  as- 
surance she  needed,  and  he  resumed,  speak- 
ing generally : 44  The  true  places  for  grow- 
ing peaches — indeed,  all  the  stone  fruits — 
successfully  in  this  region  are  the  plateaus 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains  beyond  us. 
At  their  height  the  mercury  never  falls  as 
low  as  it  does  with  us,  and  when  we  have 
not  a peach  or  cherry  I have  found  such 
trees  as  existed  high  up  among  the  hills 
well  laden.” 

“Look  here,  Uncle  Webb,”  cried  Alf, 
“ you’ve  forgotten  your  geography.  The 
higher  you  go  up  the  colder  it  gets.” 

The  young  man  patiently  explained  to 
the  boy  that  the  height  of  the  Highlands 
was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  material 
change  in  climate,  while  on  still  nights  the 
coldest  air  sank  to  the  lowest  levels,  and 
therefore  the  trees  in  the  valleys  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  suffered  the  most. 
“But  what  you  say,”  he  concluded,  “is 
true  as  a rule.  The  thermometer  does 
range  lower  on  the  hills;  and  if  they  were 
a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  higher, 
peaches  could  not  be  grown  at  all.” 

Amy  mentally  soli  loquized : “ I am  learn- 
ing not  only  about  the  mercury,  but  also 
what  Alf  has  no  doubt  already  found  out 
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and  give  us  an  abundance  of  great  lus- 
cious fruit  year  after  year.  Even  with 
the  help  of  the  pigs  we  could  not  dispose 
of  the  crops,  the  bulk  of  which  in  many 
instances,  I am  sorry  to  say,  went  into 
brandy.  What  was  that  you  were  read- 
ing the  other  day  about  peaches  in  Haw- 
thorne’s description  of  the  Old  Manse  ?” 

Webb  took  the  book  and  read:  “‘Peach- 
trees  which,  in  a good  year,  tormented  me 
with  peaches  neither  to  be  eaten  nor  kept, 
nor,  without  labor  and  perplexity,  to  be 
given  away.’” 

“That  hits  it  exactly,”  resumed  the  old 
gentleman,  laughing,  “only  every  year 
was  a good  year  then,  and  we  had  not 
the  New  York  market  within  three  hours 
of  us.  Even  if  we  had,  a large  modern 
orchard  would  have  supplied  it.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  changes  I’ve 
witnessed  in  my  time  is  the  enormous 
consumption  of  fruit  in  large  cities.  Why, 
more  is  disposed  of  in  Newburgh  than 
used  to  go  to  New  York.  But  to  return 
to  peaches ; our  only  chance  for  a long  time 
has  been  to  plant  young  trees  every  year 
or  two,  and  we  scarcely  secured  a crop 
more  than  once  in  three  years.  Even 
then  the  yellows  often  destroyed  the  trees 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  bear 
much.  They  are  doing  far  better  of  late 
along  the  Hudson,  and  there  is  good 
prospect  that  this  region  will  become  the 
greatest  peach-growing  locality  in  the 
country.” 

“I’m  sure  you  are  right,”  assented 
Webb,  “and  I think  it  will  pay  us  to  plant 
largely  in  the  spring.  I don’t  suppose 
you  ever  saw  a peach  orchard  in  England, 
Amy  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  I ever  did.  They  were 
all  grown  in  front  of  sunny  walls,  espalier , 
as  papa  termed  it.  We  had  some  in  our 
garden.” 

“Yes,”  resumed  Webb,  “the  climate 
there  is  too  cool  and  humid  for  even  the 
wood  to  ripen.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
often  have  too  vivid  sunshine.  I propose 
that  we  put  out  all  the  north  slope  in 
peaches.” 

“Do  you  think  a northern  exposure 
best  ?”  Leonard  asked. 

“I  certainly  do.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
not  the  frost,  unless  it  be  very  severe,  that 
plays  the  mischief  with  the  buds,  but  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing,  especial- 
ly after  the  buds  have  started  in  spring. 
On  a northern  slope  the  buds  usually  re- 
main dormant  until  the  danger  of  late 


frosts  is  over.  I am  quite  sure,  too,  that 
the  yellows  is  a disease  due  chiefly  to 
careless  or  dishonest  propagation.  Pits 
and  buds  have  been  taken  from  infected 
trees,  and  thus  the  evil  has  been  spread 
far  and  wide.  There  is  as  much  to  be 
gained  in  the  careful  and  long-continued 
selection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  in  the 
judicious  breeding  of  stock.” 

“Has  no  remedy  for  the  yellows  been 
discovered  ?”  Leonard  again  queried. 

“Only  the  axe  and  fire.  The  evil 
should  be  extirpated  as  fast  as  it  appears. 
Prevention  is  far  better  than  any  attempt 
at  cure.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  obtain 
healthier  trees,  and  then  set  them  out  on 
new  land.  That’s  why  I think  the  north 
slope  will  be  a good  place,  for  peaches  have 
never  been  grown  there  in  my  memory.” 

“ Come,  Amy,”  said  Burtis.  “ Len  and 
Webb  are  now  fairly  astride  of  their  hor- 
ticultural hobbies.  Come  with  me,  and 
see  the  moon  shining  on  old  Storm  King.” 

They  pushed  aside  the  heavy  crimson 
curtains,  which  added  a sense  of  warmth 
to  the  cheerful  room,  and  looked  at  the 
cold  white  world  without — a ghost  of  a 
world,  it  seemed  to  Amy.  The  moon, 
nearly  full,  had  risen  in  the  gap  of  the 
Highlands,  and  now  had  climbed  well 
above  the  mountains,  softening  and  ethe- 
realizing  them  until  every  harsh,  rugged 
outline  was  lost.  The  river  at  their  feet 
looked  pallid  and  ghostly  also.  When 
not  enchained  by  frost,  lights  twinkled 
here  and  there  all  over  its  broad  surface, 
and  the  intervals  were  brief  when  the 
throbbing  eugines  of  some  passing  steam- 
er were  not  heard.  Now  it  was  like  the 
face  of  the  dead  after  a busy  life  is  over. 

“It’s  all  very  beautiful,”  said  Amy, 
shivering,  “but  too  cold  and  still.  I love 
life,  and  this  reminds  one  of  death,  the 
thoughts  of  which,  with  all  that  it  in- 
volves, have  oppressed  me  so  long  that  I 
must  throw  off  the  burden.  I was  grow- 
ing morbid,  and  giving  way  to  a deeper 
and  deeper  depression,  and  now  your 
sunny  home  life  seems  just  the  antidote 
for  it  all.” 

The  warm-hearted  fellow  was  touched, 
for  there  were  tears  in  the  young  girl’s 
eyes.  He  seized  her  hand  and  said,  ea- 
gerly : 44  You  have  come  to  the  right  place, 
Amy.  You  can  not  love  life  more  than  I, 
and  I promise  to  make  it  lively  for  you. 
I’m  just  the  physician  to  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased  with  melancholy.  Trust 
me.  I can  do  a hundredfold  more  for 
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you  than  delving,  matter-of-fact  Webb. 

So  come  to  nic  when  yon  have  the  bines. 

Let  us  make  an  alliance  olfeusive  and  defensive 
against  all  the  powers  of  dullness  and  gloom.” 

” 1 11  do  my  best/’ she  replied,  smiling;  ‘ 1 but  there  will  he  hours,  and  perhaps  days, 
when  the  past  with  its  shadows  will  come  hack  too  vividly  for  me  Co  oenpe  it/' 

'•I'll  banish  all  shadows,  never  fear.  I ll  make  the  present  so  real  and  jolly  that 
you  will  forget  the  past/* 
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“I  don’t  wish  to  forget,  but  only  to 
think  of  it  without  the  dreary  foreboding 
and  sinking  of  heart  that  oppressed  me 
till  I came  here.  I know  you  will  do 
much  for  me,  but  I am  sure  I shall  like 
Webb  also.” 

4 ‘Oh,  of  course  you  will.  He’s  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Don’t  think 
that  I misunderstand  him  or  fail  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth  because  I love  to  run  him 
so.  Perhaps  you’ll  wake  him  up  and  get 
him  out  of  his  ruts.  But  I foresee  that 
I’m  the  medicine  you  most  need.  Come 
to  the  fire;  you  are  shivering.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  that  I’ve  found  such 
a home,”  she  said,  with  a grateful  glance, 
as  she  emerged  from  the  curtains. 

Webb  saw  the  glance  from  eyes  on 
which  were  still  traces  of  tears;  he  also 
saw  his  brother’s  look  of  sympathy;  and 
with  the  kindly  purpose  of  creating  a di- 
version to  her  thoughts  he  started  up, 
breaking  off  his  discussion  with  Leonard, 
and  left  the  room.  A moment  later  he 
returned  from  the  hall  with  the  double- 
barrelled  gun. 

“What  now,  Webb?”  cried  Burtis,  all 
on  the  qui  vive . “You  will  make  Amy 
think  we  are  attacked  by  Indians.” 

“If  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  cold,  get 
your  gun,  and  I think  I can  give  you 
some  sport,  and,  for  a wonder,  make  you 
useful  also,  ” W ebb  replied.  4 4 While  you 
were  careering  this  afternoon  1 examined 
the  young  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  found 
that  the  rabbits  were  doing  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. It  has  been  so  cold,  and  the  snow 
is  so  deep,  that  the  little  rascals  are  gath- 
ering near  the  house.  They  have  gnawed 
nearly  all  the  bark  off  the  stems  of  some 
of  the  trees,  and  I doubt  whether  I can 
save  them.  At  first  I was  puzzled  by  their 
performances.  You  know,  father,  that 
short  nursery  row  grafted  with  our  seed- 
ling apple,  the  Highland  Beauty  ? Well, 
I found  many  of  the  lower  twigs  taken 
off  with  a sharp,  slanting  cut,  as  if  they 
had  been  severed  with  a knife,  and  I im- 
agined that  a thrifty  neighbor  had  re- 
solved to  share  in  our  monopoly  of  the 
new  variety,  but  soon  discovered  that  the 
cuttings  had  been  made  too  much  at  ran- 
dom to  confirm  the  impression  that  some 
one  had  been  gathering  scions  for  graft- 
ing. Tracks  on  the  snow,  and  girdled 
trees,  soon  made  it  evident  that  rabbits 
were  the  depredators.  One  of  the  little 
pests  must  have  climbed  into  a bushy  tree 
at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the  snow,  in 


order  to  have  reached  the  twigs  I found 
cut.” 

“A  rabbit  up  a tree!”  exclaimed  Leon- 
ard. 4 4 Who  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  ?” 

“ Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  to-mor- 
row,” Webb  resumed.  “Of  course  we 
can’t  afford  to  pasture  the  little  fellows 
on  our  young  trees,  and  so  must  feed 
them  until  they  can  be  shot  or  trapped. 
The  latter  method  will  be  good  fun  for 
you,  Alf.  This  afternoon  I placed  sweet 
apples,  cabbage  leaves,  and  turnips  around 
the  edge  of  a little  thicket  near  the  trees; 
and,  Burt,  you  know  there  is  a clump  of 
evergreens  near,  from  whose  cover  I think 
we  can  obtain  some  good  shots.  So  get 
your  gun,  and  we’ll  start  even.” 

At  the  prospect  of  sport  Burtis  forgot 
Amy  and  everything  else,  and  dashed  off. 

“Oh,  papa,  can’t  I go  with  them?” 
pleaded  Alf. 

“What  do  you  think,  Maggie ?”  Leon- 
ard asked  his  wife,  who  now  entered. 

“ Well,  boys  will  be  boys.  If  you  will 
let  mamma  bundle  you  up — ” 

“Oh  yes,  anything,  if  I can  only  go!” 
cried  Alf,  trembling  with  excitement. 

“Sister  Amy,”  Webb  remarked,  a little 
diffidently,  “if  you  care  to  see  the  fun, 
you  can  get  a good  view  from  the  window 
of  your  room.  I’ll  load  my  gun  in  the 
hall.” 

“Can  I see  you  load?”  Amy  asked, 
catching  some  of  Alf’s  strong  interest. 
“ Jt’s  all  so  novel  to  me.” 

“Certainly.  I think  you  will  soon  find 
that  you  can  do  pretty  much  as  you  please 
in  your  new  home.  You  are  now  among 
republicans,  you  know,  and  we  are  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  any  government.” 

“But  I have  already  discovered  one 
very  strong  law  in  this  household,”  she 
smilingly  asserted,  as  she  stood  beside  him 
near  the  hall  table,  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch. 

“Ah,  what  is  that?”  he  asked,  pouring 
the  powder  carefully  into  the  muzzles  of 
the  gun. 

“The  law  of  kindness,  of  good-will. 
Why,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  expected  to  be 
weeks  in  getting  acquainted,  but  here  you 
are  all  calling  me  sister  Amy  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It 
seems  so  odd,”  she  laughed,  44  that  I am 
not  a bit  afraid  of  you,  even  with  your 
gun,  and  yet  we  have  just  met,  as  it  were. 
The  way  you  and  your  brothers  say  ‘sis- 
ter Amy’  makes  the  relation  seem  real. 
I can  scarcely  believe  that  I am  the  same 
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girl  that  stepped  down  at  the  station  this 
evening,  nor  can  I get  over  my  pleased 
wonder  at  the  tram  formation.'1 

Amy/' ^id  the  young  man,  earnestly, 
“ your  coming  promises  so  much  to  us  all ! 
You  were  just  the  one  element  lacking  in 
our  home.  I now  see  that  it  was  so.  I 


already  have  the  presentiment  that  you 
will  do  more  for  us  than  wo  cun  for 

von.'* 

* 

1 ought  todo  all  that  the  deepest  grat- 
itude could  prompt.  You  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  desolate  one  hour, 
and  to  lind  an  ideal  home  the  next.5' 
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“I  wish  it  might  be  an  ideal  home  to 
you  ; but  don’t  expect  too  much.  You  will 
find  some  of  us  very  human.” 

“Therefore  I shall  feel  the  more  at 
home.  Papa  always  spoiled  me  by  letting 
me  have  my  own  way,  and  I shall  often 
tax  your  patience.  Do  you  know,  I never 
saw  a gun  loaded  before.  There  seems  to 
be  so  much  going  on  here,  and  I have  lived 
such  a quiet  life  of  late.  How  will  you 
make  the  thing  go  off  ?” 

“These little  percussion-caps  will  do  the 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  I’ve  always 
been  quiet,  and  perhaps  a trifle  heavy.  I 
hope  you  will  think  it  your  mission  to  ren- 
der me  less  matter-of-fact.  I’m  ready  now, 
and  here  comes  Burt  with  his  breech-load- 
er. If  you  will  go  to  your  room  now, 
you  can  see  our  shots.” 

A moment  later  she  stood  with  Johnnie 
at  her  window,  both  almost  holding  their 
breath  in  expectation  as  they  saw  the 
young  men,  with  Alf  following,  stealing 
toward  a clump  of  evergreens  back  of  the 
house. 

“Quiet  and  steady  now,”  Webb  cau- 
tioned his  eager  brother;  “and,  Alf,  you 
step  in  my  tracks,  so  there  may  be  no 
noise.”  Thus  they  made  their  way 
among  the  pines,  and  peered  cautiously 
out.  “ Hold  on,  Burt,”  Webb  whispered, 
as  the  former  was  bringing  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder,  “I  want  a crack  at  them  as 
well  as  yourself.  Let’s  reconnoitre.  Yes, 
there  are  three  or  four  of  the  scamps. 
Let  Alf  see  them.  They  look  so  pretty 
in  the  moonlight  that  I’ve  scarcely  the 
heart  to  disturb,  much  less  to  kill  them/’ 

“Oh,  stop  your  sentimental  nonsense!” 
muttered  Burtis,  impatiently.  “ It’s  con- 
foundedly cold,  and  they  may  take  fright 
and  disappear.” 

“Black  ingratitude!”  Webb  exclaimed. 
“If  there  isn’t  one  in  the  apple  nursery 
in  spite  of  all  my  provision  for  *them! 
That  ends  my  compunctions.  I’ll  take 
him,  and  you  that  big  fellow  munching  a 
cabbage  leaf.  We’ll  count  three — now, 
one,  two — ” The  two  reports  rang  out  as 
one,  and  the  watchers  at  the  window  saw 
the  flashes,  and  thrilled  at  the  reverbera- 
ting echoes. 

“It’s  almost  as  exciting  as  if  they  were 
shooting  Indians,  robbers,  or  giants,”  cried 
Johnnie,  clapping  her  hands  and  jumping 
up  and  down. 

“Back,”  said  Webb  to  Alf,  who  was 
about  to  rush  forward  to  secure  the  game; 
“ we  may  get  another  shot.” 


They  waited  a few  moments  in  vain,  and 
then  succumbed  to  the  cold.  To  Alf  was 
given  the  supreme  delight  of  picking  up 
the  game  that  lay  on  the  snow,  making 
with  their  blood  the  one  bit  of  color  in  all 
the  white  garden. 

4 4 Poor  little  chaps !”  Webb  remarked,  as 
he  joined  the  family  gathered  around  Alf 
and  the  rabbits  in  the  sitting-room.  “ It’s 
a pity  the  world  wasn’t  wide  enough  for 
us  all.” 

“What  has  come  over  you,  Webb?” 
asked  Burtis,  lifting  his  eyebrows.  4 4 Has 
there  been  a hidden  spring  of  sentiment  in 
your  nature  all  these  years,  which  has  just 
struck  the  surface  ?” 

It  was  evident  that  nearly  all  shared  in 
Webb’s  mild  regret  that  such  a sudden 
period  had  been  put  to  life  at  once  so  pret- 
ty, innocent,  and  harmful.  Alf,  how- 
ever, was  conscious  of  only  pure  exulta- 
tion. Your  boy  usually  is  a genuine  sav- 
age, governed  solely  by  the  primal  instinct 
of  the  chase  and  destruction  of  wild  ani- 
mals. He  stroked  the  fur,  and  with  eyes 
of  absorbed  curiosity  examined  the  mis- 
chievous teeth,  the  long  ears,  the  queer  lit- 
tle feet  that  never  get  cold,  and  the  places 
where  the  lead  had  entered  with  the  sharp 
deadly  shock  that  had  driven  out  into  the 
chill  night  the  nameless  something  which 
had  been  the  little  creatures’  life.  Amy 
too  stroked  the  fur  with  a pity  on  her  face 
which  made  it  very  sweet  to  Webb,  while 
tender-hearted  Johnnie  was  exceedingly 
remorseful,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
“ the  bunnies,  if  put  by  the  fire,  would  not 
come  to  life  before  morning.”  Indeed, 
there  was  a general  chorus  of  commisera- 
tion, which  Burtis  brought  to  a prosaic 
conclusion  by  saying:  “Crocodile  tears, 
every  one.  You’ll  all  enjoy  the  pot-pie 
to-morrow  with  great  gusto.  By-the-way, 
I’ll  prop  up  one  of  these  little  fellows  at 
the  foot  of  Ned’s  crib,  and  in  the  morning 
he’ll  think  that  the  original  4 B’rer  Rabbit’ 
has  hopped  out  of  Uncle  Remus’s  stories 
to  make  him  a Christmas  visit.” 

Old  Mrs.  Clifford  now  created  a diver- 
sion by  asking:  44  How  about  our  plants 
to  night,  Maggie  ? Ought  we  not  to  take 
some  precautions  ? Once  before  when  as 
cold  as  this  we  lost  some,  you  know.” 

“ Leonard,”  said  his  wife,  in  response  to 
the  suggestion,  44  it  will  be  safer  for  you  to 
put  a tub  of  water  in  the  flower-room ; that 
will  draw  the  frost  from  the  plants.  Mo- 
ther is  the  queen  of  the  flowers  in  this 
house,”  continued  Mrs.  Leonard,  turning 
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to  Amy,  4 4 and  I think  she  will  be  inclined 
to  appoint  you  first  lady  in  attendance. 
She  finds  me  cumbered  with  too  many 
other  cares.  But  it  doesn’t  matter.  Mo- 
ther has  only  to  look  at  the  plants  to  make 
them  grow  and  bloom.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken,”  replied  the 
old  lady,  laughing.  “Flowers  are  like 
babies.  I never  made  much  of  a fuss  over 
my  babies,  but  I loved  them,  and  saw  that 
they  had  just  what  they  needed  at  the  right 
time.” 

“That  accounts  for  Webb's  exuberant 
growth  and  spirit,  and  the  ethereal  beauty 
of  Len’s  mature  blossoming,”  remarked 
Burtis. 

“Come,  Maggie,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
“sing  a Christmas  carol  before  we  sepa- 
rate. It  will  be  a pleasant  way  of  bring- 
ing our  happy  evening  to  a close.” 

Mrs.  Leonard  went  to  the  piano. 
“Amy,’’  she  asked,  “can’t  you  help  me  ?” 

“I'll  do  my  best,  if  you  will  choose 
something  I know.” 

A selection  was  soon  made,  and  Amy 
modestly  blended  a clear  sweet  voice  with 
the  air  that  Mrs.  Leonard  sang,  and  as 
the  sympathetic  tones  of  the  young  girl 
swelled  the  rich  volume  of  song,  the  others 
exchanged  looks  of  unaffected  pleasure. 


“Amy,”  said  Mr.  Clifford,  “do  you 
know  an  old  Christmas  hymn  that  your 
father  and  I loved  when  we  were  as  young 
as  you  are  ?”  and  he  named  it. 

44 1 have  often  sung  it  for  him,  and  he 
usually  spoke  of  you  when  I did  so;”  and 
she  sang  a sweet,  quaint  air  to  sweet,  un- 
dying words  in  a voice  that  trembled  with 
feeling. 

The  old  gentleman  wiped  his  eyes  again 
and  again.  “Ah!'’  he  said,  4 4 how  that 
takes  me  back  into  the  past!  My  friend 
and  I knew  and  loved  that  air  and  hymn 
over  sixty  years  ago.  I can  see  him  now 
as  he  looked  then.  God  bless  his  child, 
and  now  my  child !”  he  added,  as  he  drew 
Amy  caressingly  toward  him.  44  A brief 
evening  has  made  you  one  of  us.  I thank 
God  that  He  has  sent  one  whom  it  will  be 
so  easy  for  us  all  to  love;  and  we  grate- 
fully accept  you  as  a Christmas  gift  from 
Heaven.” 

Then,  with  the  simplicity  of  an  ancient 
patriarch,  he  gathered  his  household 
around  the  family  altar,  black  Abram  and 
two  maids  entering  at  his  summons,  and 
taking  seats  with  respectful  deference  near 
the  door.  Not  long  afterward  the  old 
house  stood  silent  and  dark  in  the  pallid 
landscape. 
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MY  DEAR , — It  would  be  but  a poor 

return  for  many  and  many  an  act  of 
kindness  if  I were  to  fail  to  say  a word 
about  the  West  Highlanders  when  asked 
to  do  so.  I may  say  that  I know  a little 
about  them ; for,  as  a boy,  I have  slept  in 
crofters'  huts  in  Islay ; as  a lad  I wandered 
through  and  over  glen  and  hill,  in  search 
of  botanical  rarities,  from  Avou  to  Inver- 
ness ; while,  later  on,  and  partly  for  idling, 
and  partly  for  the  making  of  books,  I have 
explored  pretty  nearly  every  bay  and  creek 
from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  the  Butt  of 
Lewis.  The  difficulty  is  to  kuow  how  to 
set  about  it.  It  must  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
to  understand,  and  still  more  to  sympa- 
thize with,  traits  of  character  which  are 
largely  the  result,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a 
phase  of  civilization  through  which  nei- 
ther England,  since  she  became  England, 
nor  America  has  ever  passed.  The  senti- 
ment of  clanship— a sentiment  which  ha- 
bitually showed  itself  to  be  stronger  than 
any  tie  of  blood,  or  the  common  love  of 
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life — was  not  altogether  eradicated  from 
the  Highland  character  when  the  govern- 
ment disbanded  the  clans  after  Culloden ; 
though  now  it  exists  but  passively,  or  re- 
veals itself  in  peculiarities  which  the  Low- 
land Scotchman,  for  example,  regards  as 
only  so  many  childish  weaknesses.  In- 
deed, no  two  races  could  be  more  marked- 
ly distinct  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
west (I  am  less  familiar  with  the  north- 
ern Highlanders,  and  this  rambling  gos- 
sip must  be  confined  to  personal  experi- 
ences) of  Scotland.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  a Lowlander  and  a High- 
lander as  there  is  between  a Prussian  drill- 
sergeant  and  a Neapolitan  lazzarone.  The 
Lowlander,  of  broad  and  sturdy  Saxon 
build,  is  hardy,  economical,  and  industri- 
ous; an  enterprising  and  excellent  colo- 
nist ; reticent  of  speech,  opinionated,  and 
not  overcivil  to  strangers;  theological  to 
a degree,  and  argumentative;  humorous 
in  a grim  and  sardonic  fashion  ; and  gen- 
erally of  an  uncompromising,  seif-assert- 
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ive  type;  whereas  the  Highlander,  with 
his  pensive  Celtic  temperament,  is  super- 
stitious rather  than  theological;  not  hu- 
morous at  all  (all  the  best  Highland  sto- 
ries are  told  as  against  Highlanders  by  the 
Lowlanders) ; he  is  a most  unwilling  emi- 
grant, though  the  poorness  of  the  soil  has 
from  time  to  time  (and  greatly  to  his  own 
ultimate  advantage)  forced  him  away  from 
the  glens  and  the  hills  he  can  never  for- 
get; he  is  gentle  and  pleasant  in  manner 
and  speech,  but  at  the  same  time  quick- 
tempered at  any  fancied  slight;  he  is  hos- 
pitable, obliging,  and  ready  to  do  a stran- 
ger any  service,  yet  always  with  a certain 
self-respect;  too  courteous  to  be  strictly 
veracious,  for  he  will  tell  you  not  that 
which  is,  but  that  which  he  thinks  will 
please  you ; he  is  content  with  the  poorest 
living,  and  has  but  little  enterprise ; while 
I fancy  that  the  traditions  of  clanship  are 
responsible  for  his  willing  dependence  on 
any  superior  power,  his  devotion  to  a good 
master,  coupled  with  a curious  sense  of 
equality,  and  a touch  of  communism  as 
regards  food  and  drink.  Perhaps  this 
last  is  only  an  outcome  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Highland  hospitality ; but  at  all 
events  an  English  lady  told  me  the  other 
day  she  had  never  known  that  so  many 
people  lived  in  her  neighborhood  until 
she  got  a Highland  cook,  who  proceeded 
to  keep  open  kitchen,  especially  for  chil- 
dren, and  who,  when  gently  remonstrated 
with  about  her  indiscriminate  kindness, 
only  stared  in  astonishment  and  said, 
“Indeed,  mem,  you  would  not  hef  me 
send  away  the  poor  things  without  a piece 
of  bread  and  jam !” 

I have  said  that  they  are  intensely  loy- 
al to  a good  master,  and  proud  of  his  skill 
in  deer-stalking,  or  the  number  of  his 
sheep,  or  the  swiftness  of  his  yacht,  just 
as  if  these  things  were  their  own  ; but 
they  can  take  the  measure  of  the  master 
shrewdly;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nowadays  the  lairds  are  a race  quite 
apart  from  the  people.  Speaking  gener- 
ally there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  a well- 
to-do  Highland  laird  from  an  ordinary 
English  gentleman.  The  chances  are  that 
he  has  been  educated  at  an  English  school ; 
that  he  has  gone  for  a time  to  an  English 
University;  and  that  he  is  more  familiar 
with  Paris  or  Florence  than  with  either 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  scarcity  of  means  or  some  other 
cause  may  keep  a laird  tied  to  the  soil,  so 
that  he  may  acquire  local  peculiarities  of 


speech  or  habits;  but  as  a rule  the  High- 
land laird  is  pretty  much  like  an  English 
landlord,  though  he  is  served  with  a devo- 
tion and  personal  interest  that  the  Eng- 
lish landlord  is  not  likely  to  experience. 
That  is  to  say,  when  he  understands  the 
people  and  their  ways.  I was  once  talk- 
ing to  a Highland  skipper  about  a certain 
proprietor — the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  West  Highlands. 

“Ay,  but  he  is  a real  fine  man,  Mr. ; 

he  is  just  a real  fine  chentleman,  is  Mr. 

; he  wass  over  at  the  market,  and  he 

wass  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  he  said 

when  I came  to the  next  time  I wass 

to  come  in  and  see  him.  There  is  not  any 
one  in  all  the  islands  is  more  liked  as  Mr. 

; and  there  is  just  not  anything  that 

the  people  at would  not  do  for  him.” 

I then  mentioned  a neighboring  propri- 
etor who  by  reason  of  his  name  and  spa- 
cious estates  ought  to  have  stood*  high  in 
the  esteem  of  a Highlander;  but  the  an- 
swer was  cautious: 

“I  am  not  thinking  they  like  him 
mich.” 

Being  pressed  for  a reason,  Captain 
Sandy  hesitated  for  a little,  and  then  said, 
looking  vaguely  round  the  horizon  the 
while: 

“They  were  telling  me  he  wass  not  a 
ferry  siffil  person  ; but  I wass  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  myself.” 

However,  he  had  a far  more  definite 
charge  to  bring  against  another  laird — to 
our  great  surprise.  For  this  landlord 
was  an  Englishman  who  had  bought  an 
island  in  the  Hebrides,  and  who  had  so 
high  a notion  of  his  duties  as  a landlord 
that  he  had  forthwith  set  about  getting 
back,  at  his  own  expense,  a number  of 
poor  people  who  had  been  evicted  from 
their  crofts  by  the  previous  (Highland) 
proprietor.  Now  what  had  a Highlander 
to  say  against  so  praiseworthy  a land- 
lord ? 

“It  wass  me  and  my  brother  we  had 
a cargo  of  coals  in  the  smack,  and  Mr. 

[the  landlord  in  question]  he  wass 

come  down  in  his  steam-yacht  for  coals 
the  ferry  day  before  the  New-Year.  And 
in  the  evening  he  wass  asking  me  the 
price  of  the  coals,  and  I wass  saying  I 
would  give  them  to  him  for  sixteen  shil- 
lings the  ton;  and  ‘Ferry  well,’  said  he, 

‘ I will  tek  them.  But,’  says  he,  4 you  and 
your  brother  will  hef  to  put  them  on  board 
to-night,  for  I want  to  be  away  in  the 
morning.’  ‘But,’  says  I,  ‘Mr.  , this 
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CAPTlU*  SANDY 


is  Hogmanay* night , ami  it  m 

upt  a usuail  thing  for  people  %v  ^ 

to  be  working  -all  through  the  | ^^^:  ';..;i: 

Hogmanay  night  instead  of 

aetnng  their  frkmds/  But  lie  / •"/■ ^ 

#JS*£  tVfT V . ferry  aoxio'ih  , iiUfl  ; ^jf/*''  V - J J 

*o  mtcubd  my  brother  wcwere 

wotV/kihg*  «U  th*-  night  through;  ^.  ■ 

and  in  the  mOriUng  Mr.  - lie  j^ine  up  fin  fte^If 

ami  he  says,  ’Are  ail  the  coals  on  board?'  Yen/ 

says  I.  4 Ferry  well/  says  lie,  4 1 will  gif  you  the  \ 

money,  * And  then  he  went  below,  and  the  steward  ’ 

he  was*  come  to  me  and  says,  ‘Here  iss.  the  money/ 

And  that  wass  all  of  it!  Me  and  my  brother  work 

ing  all  the  night  through,  and  the  Hogmanay  night  mirover,  and  not  a glass  of 
whiskey  and  n«>t  a thank-you!1’ 

This  com plimentary  glass  of  whiskey,  the  absence  of  which  had  rankled  in  Cap 
tain  Sandy’s  mind  for  over  three  years,  is  a pernicious  institution  in  the  Highlands, 
but  it  is*  not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done  away  with.  Among  a people  who 
are  distinctly  not  mercenary,  who  are  much  given  to  small  courtesies  and  civil* 
ities,  ami  who  are  sensitive  and  proud,  cases  arc  continually  occurring  in  which 
you  can  trot  requite  a kindness  in  any  Other  way.  Say.  for  example  that  after 

* Hogmaimv,  the  night  before  New-YearV  hay,  is  celebrated  throughout  Scot  laud  with  alt  sorts  of 
rites  ttiia  ceremonies-  At  midnight  “ first- footing1’  begins,  ami  it  is  eotUhlercd  very  lucky  if  vena  first 
rhiior  should  be  a dark -haired  man.  There  ia  a good  deal  of  whiskey  about. 
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s com  pi  i men Is,  and  here  iss  a bottle  small  official  post  in  the  place,  to  whom  I 

vsli  milk  for  you/'  Mr. does  represented  our  dire  distress.  He  said  ho 

in  the  least  know  you:  you  do  not  thought  lie  could  get  us  a leg  of  mutton, 
v Mr.  — — ; this  is  merely  a civility  and  that  he  would  ask  his  mother  to  kill 
m to  every  yacht  that  anchors  in  a couple  of  hens  for  us;  and  sure  enough 
remote  little  bay  ; but  the  whole  these  welcome  stores,  relieving  us  front 
saction  is  one  into  which  money  <>h-  the  melancholy  monotony  of  tinned  meats, 
sly  can  not  in  any  way  be  allowed  were  sent  on  board  the  same  afternoon, 
iter.  It  is  not  nice  to  think  of  this  But  when,  next  morning,  before  setting 
rt  young  chap  gulping  down  a glass  out  again,  I asked  our  friend  what  was  to 
iw  whiskey  before  his  breakfast:  but  be  paid  for  these  things,  the  answer  I got 
the  ceremony  is  picturesque  enough  j was  a thoroughly  Highland  one.  ‘‘  In- 
lady happens  to  he  on  deck  to  pour  deed,  if  it  had  been  a matter  of  payment, 
the  glass  with  her  own  hand  and  give  I would  not  have  taken  the  trouble." 
m,  for  then  he  stands  up  in  the  boat  The  pleasantest  people  tot  ravel  amongst 
*:i  kes  his  cap  oil  and  sin  lies  his  thanks,  whom  I know  are  the  Irish  of  the  south 
?h  are  more  intelligible  than  the  little  , of  Ireland;  they  are  so  good-natured,  gai° 
lie  speech  that  accompanies  them,  j rulous,  and  cheerful.  But  then  they  speak 
ctimes,  indeed,  these  civilities  take  a English  freely  (I  mean  in  the  less  savage 
ier  form  limn  a bottle  of  milk  We  ; districts!,  whereas  the  Highlander,  espe- 
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lander's  English,  what  there  is  of  it.  Is 
fit i rl y eorreet ; «t  ail  events  it  is  English,  in  the  sin: 
and  1 1 61  Scotch.  (When youse*  lii  aywvel  i hoed  'j  us  \ 
a Highlander  described  as  saj-in^  ^keft''  oius.itlrpt 
And  l' speir’'' and  " muckier'  And  so  forth  on  their, 
be  sure  the  author;  jcmmsivfore  about  tW  .'could  not 
(follow-gate'  about  She  InTerforhi 

Highland  irtefis. ) Tin;  eh ief  pwnbmriiy  ship,  that; 
K the  softening  of  the  fos  and  s’s  in  pro-  . example, 
rmmdatiou.  and  aFehrful  hashing  tip  of  the  | An  Englft 
past  tens**.  Oecasin/ially  U is  spiite  Iiuli-  ( the  Highi; 
eroHsly  correct;  The  keeper  here,  who  that  the o 
lias  ■•very  little  English  indeed,-.  remarked  »3:tm  all  r 
Ule other  day,aftei* eat-efuil  v \vutehiiigtbe  Uiisttess  b 
High!  of  4 -grouse,  "I  thought  she  \viu»  wore  tha. 
«>.ni(de.d ; and  ! thought  she would  fall;  hut  months'  a 
site  made  Another  effort  and  d isappgai'pd  " much  wli 
This  was  the  slowly  deli egredofoeech.  of  a what  she 
young .follow  who  did  mifc,Jfrtoty  tltp  won!  Have  kno 
v/e;Lseh  and  had  to  fa  II  hack  <m  "the  Mood-  been  som* 
tkifoty  animal, '“  until  (jojtine  ofo5-*Ug£<$fo.d  si  1 for  th 
the  none*  of  the  beast,  whereupon  he.  emi-  • the  hahse 
lianed  his  story:  •' The  sweasei  that  was?  j er,  a part 
hanging  on  to  the  wild-duck  wtren  1 shot  • Ooutibninj 
hittj."  etc.  Of  course  this  knowledge  or  { Catherine 
tgiit'fatn-e  of  English  r'aries  io  every  de-  ; ted  for  ‘‘ 
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leisure  of  the  winter  months,  and  that 
parcel  accompanied  by  the  most  affection- 
ate messages,  but  bearing  no  address  on 
the  sheet  of  note-paper?  Then  perhaps 
Jessie's  prompt  refusal  to  cook  eels,  or 
some  such  act  of  chivalrous  insubordina- 
tion, would  be  quite  forgotten;  and  the 
mistress  might  even  say,  “What  English 
servant  would  have  remembered  us,  after 
being  with  us  only  three  months  ?” 

No  doubt  the  maternal  or  paternal  inter- 
ference of  domestics,  however  well  meant, 
may  become  at  times  obtrusive.  I re- 
member being  in  a Highland  hotel  with  a 
distinguished  American  author,  who  one 
morning  came  down-stairs  in  a state  of 
the  most  violent  indignation.  The  High- 
landers were  so  and  so,  the  Highland  ho- 
tels were  so  and  so,  Highland  servants 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  creation,  and  so 
forth.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  my 
friend  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a cup 
of  hot  water  before  breakfast ; that  he  had 
rung  and  ordered  that  peculiar  form  of 
refreshment;  and  that  Duncan,  the  Boots, 
having  brought  it  into  the  room,  instead 
of  at  once  leaving,  had  paused  for  a mo- 
ment, and  regarded  the  visitor  with  an  air 
of  civil  remonstrance,  remarking,  “Dear 
me,  sir!  ye  are  surely  not  going  to  drink 
that  /”  On  another  occasion  I remember 
this  friendly  sort  of  interference  very 
nearly  producing  a mutiny  on  board 
ship.  The  old  tub  of  a yacht  we  then 
had  was  in  at  Bunessan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mull,  and  we  wished  to  go  to 
Iona  merely  for  the  afternoon.  Now  the 
simplest  plan  was  to  land  at  Bunessan, 
get  a dog-cart  there,  and  drive  six  miles 
to  Fhion-port,  where  we  could  cross  the 
Sound  of  Iona  by  the  ferry.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  have  the  gig  lower- 
ed, that  we  might  go  ashore.  We  waited ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  boat  being  low- 
ered. Then  the  steward,  a most  useful  in- 
termediary, was  summoned. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Why  doesn't 
Sandy*  have  the  gig  lowered  V' 


* Perhaps  I ought  to  bog  Captain  Sandy’s  par- 
don; but  in  a country  where  everybody  is  a Mac- 
lean,  or  a Macleod,  or  n Macdougall,  or  a Campbell, 
the  use  of  the  Christian  name  is  universal,  as  the 
only  way  of  distinguishing  people.  The  lairds,  of 
course,  are  known  bv  the  name  of  their  estate,  so 
that  at  a Highland  gathering  vou  will  hear  Alp  call- 
ing to  Alp,  and  island  answering  island.  But  even 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  usage  are  some- 
times surprised  when  they  are  told  that  Loch  Fell 
has  been  ordered  to  try  hot  baths,  or  that  Glen- 
Skeoch  went  south  yesterday  by  the  steamer. 
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John  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then 
said,  with  a sort  of  apologetic  smile,  ‘ 4 They 
are  not  liking  to  think,  sir,  of  your  going 
over  the  land,  and  going  to  Iona  in  the 
ferry-boat.” 

“What  do  they  want, then?  Do  they 
want  to  pull  all  the  way  to  Iona  and  back  ?” 

“That  wass  what  they  were  saying,” 
John  admitted. 

“Do  they  want  to  pull  eighteen  miles, 
with  a heavy  sea  driving  outside  ?” 

44  They  will  not  mind  that.  It  wass  San- 
dy he  wass  saying  that  Mr.  Black  should 
go  ashore  at  Iona  in  his  own  gig,  and  not 
in  any  ferry-boat,  and  they  were  all  say- 
ing that  too.” 

And  indeed  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
they  had  their  way,  the  steady  swing  of 
the  four  long  oars  bearing  us  to  Iona  in 
a far  briefer  time  than  we  could  have  ex- 
pected (though  we  got  a shower  of  spray 
over  us  occasionally) ; and  then  on  our 
homeward  voyage  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  a tow  for  a mile  or  two  from  a small 
sailing  vessel  making  in  for  the  harbor. 

They  are  a wiry  and  hard-enduring 
rather  than  a muscularly  massive  race, 
though  here  and  there  the  Scandinavian 
physique  is  found  to  prevail.  In  the  isl- 
and of  Lewis  it  is  odd  to  note  how  in  the 
north,  where  the  names  of  the  villages 
and  mountains  have  Norse  terminations 
(host  and  bhal) , the  population  is  of  the 
stalwart,  tall,  fair- haired,  Scandinavian 
type,  while  the  smaller  black-haired  or 
red-haired  Celt  occupies  the  southern  half 
of  the  island,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
streams  and  mountains  and  lakes  are 
mostly  Celtic.  The  handsomest  man  I 
have  ever  seen  was  a boatman  on  the  west 
of  Skye,  the  calm  and  serious  dignity  of 
whose  face  seemed  more  suggestive  of  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci  than  of  herring-fishing; 
and  the  handsomest  woman  I have  ever 
seen  was  a young  married  lady  who,  some 
years  ago,  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the 
Clansman , and  whose  gently  modulated 
English  indicated  an  Inverness  origin. 
When  a Highland  girl,  even  of  the  pea- 
sant class,  is  pretty  (and  the  phenomenon 
is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence),  the  pretti- 
ness is  of  a refined  and  intellectual  type: 
the  forehead  high,  the  eyes  clear,  full,  and 
contemplative,  the  mouth  fine,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  gentle  and  yet  firm. 
Wordsworth  never  forgot  the  beauty  of 
the  Highland  girl  lie  saw  at  Inversnaid: 
indeed,  it  is  said  he  had  to  recur  to  that 
fount  of  inspiration  when  he  wished  to 
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pay  a poetical  compliment  to  his  wife. 
For  the  rest,  the  way  m which  an  educated 
Highland  young  lady  speaks  English  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  the 
world,  though  no  doubt  she  would  be  very 


much  surprised,  and  even  indignant,  if  she 
were  told  she  had  any  accent  at  all. 

One  final  word  about  the  climate  and 
the  scenery,  I have  heard  Mrs  Millais  de- 
clare that  three  hours'  sunshine  in  Scot- 
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In  13 *ri  !?>  u^rth- three  ifKiuili.v  .suiidnue  ru  fine  weather,  is  Ixdvijr  e<nitmua!ly  washed 
Cairo:  a\n\  the  saint-  ambnriu,  L lx  !io^> . dear  by  Atlantic  sfjUutla. 
jh  responsible  for  the  attoiimhle  aphorism  This  irifiKt  aeninuu  n\m  for  ike  hilensi- 
tied  Seolknid  v?m  1 i k r-  u -wet  pebbfrr  with  ; ty  of  the  bine  of  the  <#k y,  which  is  a deep 
tlie  ^ojvir^  brought:  by  ' ■.Cfefe/j,  gemmmlei*  ^peedvyCU  of  jdtie^  $nd 

Ckidiy  tbe;viV|cJnii9fe  of  the  ciol^  has  noihipe  iir  ^airmovi  widi  the  |Vak*  ini'- 

fjj&y ^a&bfrhi  Hiiwddamis  eKfwr^Uy  in  ^uoi^e  Wue  of  e<.oitf  trie*  rtfrhere  far  bettor 
rk;ji!^e;(.ble  ayt*  M id\  the  dazzling  wiiHe-  be?- prpva  ib  &Q-.for  t)ie  sunsets  over 

■ rii^K*  ^rtbe’^Wtidis^Xhe.  ^.toont .^f  | ;t3jri£g£ $*6$; ike  splendor  of  th^rti : 

ih«v  idhrpte  yV  stja<h'W,  th»>  bvjHi&jiey  of  < is  beyond  Anything  I have  ever  seen  else 
m p 'or./.'h !■;< »r  seainj’iit  on  the  *rfv»*  r^vray  j’^lWv—exa^pi  indeed,  \>oe  evening  in 

■ taWp^rd  tin?  $f$knv  tifik  n fid  then ' the*,  mi  bee*#?*  of 

JV^dbyr,  and  tbereiear  tete -5;u^7y:  !■  *•*  »rxli-aordntarj'  golden  :0^0  a sxdor 
all  this  >*  at  <we  Hte  dfdhrUr  ipl  !k»‘U*  th:t.  *:v»*o  the  yon  1 1 ) i n *>  wetv  doo\  n 
wikiermeni  uf  fb^  jandsea  pe  iOrib:f,  twhd  j from  their  ;jpokyr!-rh  ■ ? i H f i / . ;!«<■> ; 
must-  arise  elwHbv'Oio  v'wnUt  think,  froin  * H&v*  at  it  h\  hwL  llnat ; :mid  Atlantic 
the  laid-  f.}M  :tbr  aitTposj^  piteienHHtOH  :y*ak  too  extraorcHnary  : Jfc 

hen>i>  loaded  vvitfi  ih«-  harr  of '7  •»ymUK>n*  looked  mnu*hmU  and  (heatWeak  like  tLo 
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Ji0Xi  -W  :tl^  iffOitA*  ^xzurni  at  the-  tong i*}|i;odiy  life*  Cali  and 
CWpri.  m:  Wf^0W^i:^hpm:  those  ^\ixr  - rtmjofe  nr  dhy. 

v*N  hi  the  WV-sf  Highlands  were  somfc:  appear  altogether  in  Hi&  mint;  ,'im] 
'l.hfoigf  of  & n>v<*lat4orirt-eJb  me  he  imagines  higher.  ' mnuruafimuv,  Islands,  fikt-  Bum 
thiil  tli^ >?ioi4tum  in.  Hie  atn.vc^plit#r^  irui^l  ! apd i Sfcytv  ;gru*?:  fpore  (juwfnl  and  meiarm 
Itit-Tie  MitivUihii?  ;tiv  do  tvif>ta  the  brill iancy  ehnly ijrts  i hf^gbKi™  gathers* on  t tour 
ut  thfi  colors;  tint  thfvre  fe'£lj$j  this  to’ be  { pK3*fc,  ThfA  W#k1  to  have  vew$$ 

ntwmnlwrMh  tWt  tta*  plaoe  seem*  to  liriyti  ij tb«r& 

kt*h  «>H«&tructHl  bv$  landscape  arbst  for  !;**  imi  | sign  of  .Iffy'  along-  tin*  roieoi<->* 

.^1  fcy»n.-  Strom.  . Atid  then,  again.  so  cjuingcabhy 
*ers;  fur  while  tluygiov?  of  the  sky  strove  is  i*  tins  climate,  hope  miv^  in  fli.v  afters 
fifteen*! i .!•  ,tm»n  wheat  a tot^h  of  Iri mm-yelhVw  he- 
that  yurt  til i.il  li£t\vc&T2 two  breadths  j r./rno  visible  m the  \mt.  The  air  teeis 
of  hghi  & long  ami  monutabours  bdund,  j vmrmeraml  driejv  Clouds  begin  to  bank 
the  nobly  purple  of  which  grow*,  more  ; up.,  a ml.  bvarv  gray  ouosvh  drift  ..slowly 
amt  move  sombre  asthe  light'  aboym  a-nd  ; iubrnd  :^vn»^:Arisuiw;anil  AidnaHimvh*m, 
below  gnov#  more  wohderfoi.  ; np  by  Kuo$d$yt  j&i  ■ 

oth^r  ha^dy  it  n;ihs>t  be  adftdfcted  tlyjt  n ^ 'die  ih<  wbfctet***  hori- 

shoddy  nainy  day  m the  West  Higldand*-  :.ouj,  a ml  a summy  sunset  dcnhoys  itself. 

► s|>r r‘iu-1  Vv  )i  yon  arc-  a(  s«*a.  more  dev«dd  ;' i.he  AxiruUie dtt  fire:  Hah-Vul  and 
of  tyvJoy  ^idt; j>iL jr; ; t ji> *sfe^ V l^tA  ^ ^ li ijf \ i il  i\ only  are  toueh&cl 


•m  the  ruddy  glow  But  no  squall  romo. 
tearing  up ; there scarce l.y  eu«»ugh' \y vnd 
to  fill  the  sails;  the  dusk  of  the  ev<»idpg 
finds  dV^ythntgv  smooth-  xuid:  stilty  af tiiv 
dinner;  rugs  and  sbowls  are  brought  on 
deck;  And  tlum  the  inoonliglit  nigln  ! 
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— the  heavens  a clear  violet,  the  moon 
golden  and  full,  a lane  of  light  lying  on 
the  lapping  waves,  the  radiance  shining 
more  palely  as  it  strikes  the  deck  and  the 
tall  masts.  The  sea  and  the  islands  and 
the  shores  seem  all  asleep,  and  there  is  not 
a sound  but  the  soft  “Kurroo!  kurroo!” 
of  the  unseen  guillemots ; but  there  is  a 
sign  of  human  life  in  the  red  star  of  Ru- 
na-Gaul  light-house;  and  perhaps  in  the 
silence  the  dark  figure  at  the  bow  begins 
to  hum  a Gaelic  song.  If  lie  does,  be 
sure  it  is  a song  of  farewell,  for  they 
have  scarcely  any  other : it  may  be  “Fare- 
well to  Finnorie,”or  “Farewell  to  Loch- 


aber,  and  farewell  to  my  Jean,”  or,  “O 
boatman,  a hundred  farewells  to  you, 
wherever  it  is  you  may  be  going !”  And 

so  a farewell  to  you  also,  my  dear , 

and  to  these  dry  bones  of  reminiscence; 
and  I hope  Mr.  Abbey  will  come  along 
and  help  me  with  his  pencil,  though  1 
never  in  my  life  saw  despair  so  visibly  de- 
picted on  a human  countenance  as  when 
he  took  out  his  neat  little  sketch-book  and 
then  looked  up  at  the  mountain  giants  of 
Glencoe. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

William  Black. 

Lerags,  Loch  Fkochan,  North  Britain. 
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MISS  ETHEL  REED  AND  MISS  HENRIETTA 
SPAULDING. 

IN  an  upper  chamber  of  a boarding- 
house in  Melanchthon  Place,  Boston,  a 
mature,  plain  young  lady,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  establishing  herself  in  the 
room  for  the  first  time,  moves  about,  be- 
stowing little  touches  of  decoration  here 
and  there,  and  talking  with  another  young 
lady,  whose  voice  comes  through  the  open 
doorway  of  an  inner  room. 

Miss  Ethel  Reed , from  within : “What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing,  Nettie  ?” 

Miss  Henrietta  Spaulding : “ Oh,  stick- 
ing up  a household  god  or  two.  What 
are  you  doing  ?” 

Miss  Reed : 4 4 Despairing. " 

Miss  Spaulding : “Still  ?” 

Miss  Reed , tragically:  “ Still  How 
soon  did  you  expect  me  to  stop  i I am 
here  on  the  sofa,  where  I flung  myself 
two  hours  ago,  and  I don't  think  I shall 
ever  get  up.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
ever  should.” 

Miss  Spaulding , suggestively : “Din- 
ner." 

Mi  ss  Reed : “Oh,  dinner!  Dinner,  to 
a broken  heart!” 

Miss  Spaulding : “ I don't  believe  your 
heart  is  broken.” 

Miss  Reed:  “But  I tell  you  it  is!  I 
ought  to  know  when  my  own  heart  is 
broken,  I should  hope.  What  makes  you 
think  it  isn't 

Miss  Spaulding : “ Oh,  it's  happened  so 
often !" 


Miss  Reed:  “But  this  is  a real  case. 
You  ought  to  feel  my  forehead.  It's  as 

hot  r 

Miss  Spaulding:  4 4 You  ought  to  get 
up  and  help  me  put  this  room  to  rights, 
and  then  you  would  feel  better.” 

Miss  Reed:  “No;  I should  feel  worse. 
The  idea  of  household  gods  makes  me  sick. 
Sylvan  deities  are  what  I want  ; the  great 
god  Pan  among  the  cat-tails  and  arrow- 
heads in  the  ‘ma’sh’  at  Ponkwasset;  the 
dryads  of  the  birch  woods — there  are  no 
oaks — the  nymphs  that  haunt  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  the  dear  old  mountain; 
the—” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  Wlia-a-at  ? I can’t 
hear  a word  you  say.” 

Miss  Reed : 44  That’s  because  you  keep 
fussing  about  so.  Why  don’t  you  be 
quiet,  if  you  want  to  hear  ?”  She  lifts 
her  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  with  a pause 
for  distinctness  between  the  words:  44  I’m 
heart-broken  for — Ponkwasset.  The  dry- 
ads— of  the — birch  woods.  The  nymphs 
— and  the  great— god— Pan— in  the  reeds 
— by  the  river.  And  all — that— sort  of — 
thing !" 

Miss  Spaulding:  “You  know  very 
well  you're  not.” 

Miss  Reed : “ I'm  not  ? What's  the  rea- 
son I'm  not  ? Then  what  am  I heart- 
broken for  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 You're  not  heart- 
broken at  all.  You  know  very  well  that 
he'll  call  before  we've  been  here  twenty- 
four  horn's." 

Miss  Reed  : 4 ‘ Who  ?" 

Miss  Spa uldi ng:  “The great  god  Pan . ” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  how  cruel  you  are,  to 
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about  the  dimpled  mouth.  “Now  I can 
prove  that  you  are  entirely  wrong. 
Where  were  you  ? — This  room  is  rather 
an1  improvement  over  the  one  we  had  last 
winter.  There  is  more  of  a view” — she 
goes  to  the  window — “ of  the  houses  across 
the  place;  and  I always  think  the  swell 
front  gives  a pretty  shape  to  a room.  I'm 
sorry  they’ve  stopped  buildingthem.  Your 
piano  goes  very  nicely  into  that  little  al- 
cove. Yes,  we’re  quite  palatial.  And,  on 
the  whole,  I’m  glad  there’s  no  fire-place. 
It’s  a pleasure  at  times ; but  for  the  most 
part  it’s  a vanity  and  a vexation,  getting 
dust  and  ashes  over  everything.  Yes; 
after  all,  give  me  the  good  old-fashioned, 
clean,  convenient  register!  Ugh!  My 
feet  are  like  ice.”  She  pulls  an  easy- 
cliair  up  to  the  register  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  pushes  open  its  valves  with 
the  toe  of  her  slipper.  As  she  settles  her- 
self luxuriously  in  the  chair,  and  poises 
her  feet  daintily  over  the  register:  “ Ah, 
this  is  something  like!  Henrietta  Spaul- 
ding, ma’am ! Did  I ever  tell  you  that  you 
were  the  best  friend  I have  in  the  world  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding,  who  continues  her 
work  of  arranging  the  room : “ Often.” 

Miss  Reed : “Did  you  ever  believe  it  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “Never.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Why?” 

Miss  Spaulding , thoughtfully  regard- 
ing a vase  which  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
after  several  times  shifting  it  from  a 
bracket  to  the  corner  of  her  piano  and 
back:  “I  wish  I could  tell  where  you 
do  look  best !” 

Miss  Reed,  leaning  forward  wistfully, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  her 
knees:  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why 
you  don’t  believe  you’re  the  best  friend  I 
have  in  the  world.” 

Miss  Spaulding,  finally  placing  the 
vase  on  the  bracket:  “Because  you’ve 
said  so  too  often.” 

Miss  Reed:  “ Oh,  that’s  no  reason!  I 
can  prove  to  you  that  you  are.  Who  else 
but  you  would  have  taken  in  a homeless 
and  friendless  creature  like  me,  and  let 
her  stay  bothering  round  in  demoralizing 
idleness,  while  you  were  seriously  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  drub  the  piano  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “ Anybody  who  want- 
ed a room-mate  as  much  as  I did,  and 
could  have  found  one  willing  to  pay  more 
than  her  share  of  the  lodging.” 

Miss  Reed , thoughtfully:  “Do  you 
think  so,  Henrietta  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “I  know  so.” 


Miss  Reed:  “And  you’re  not  afraid 
that  you  wrong  yourself  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “Not  the  least.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Well,  be  it  so — as  they 
say  in  novels.  I will  not  contradict  you ; 
I will  not  say  you  are  my  best  friend ; I will 
merely  say  that  you  are  my  only  friend. 
Come  here,  Henrietta.  Draw  up  your 
chair,  and  put  your  little  hand  in  mine.” 

Miss  Spaulding , with  severe  distrust : 
“What  do  you  want,  Ethel  Reed  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “I  want — I want — to  talk 
it  over  with  you.” 

Miss  Spaulding , recoiling:  “I  knew 
it!  Well,  now,  we’ve  talked  it  over 
enough ; we’ve  talked  it  over  till  there’s 
nothing  left  of  it.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  there’s  everything 
left!  It  remains  in  all  its  original  enor- 
mity. Perhaps  we  shall  get  some  new 
light  upon  it.”  She  extends  a pleading 
hand  toward  Miss  Spaulding.  “Come, 
Henrietta,  my  only  friend,  shake ! — as  the 
4 good  Indians’  say.  Let  your  Ethel  pour 
her  hackneyed  sorrows  into  your  bosom. 
(Such  an  uncomfortable  image,  it  always 
seems,  doesn't  it,  pouring  sorrows  into 
bosoms !)  Come !” 

Miss  Spaulding , decidedly:  “No,  I 
won’t ! And  you  needn’t  try  wheedling 
any  longer.  I won’t  sympathize  with  you 
on  that  basis  at  all.” 

Miss  Reed : 44  What  shall  I try,  then,  if 
you  won’t  let  me  try  wheedling  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding,  going  to  the  piano 
and  opening  it:  “Try  courage;  try  self- 
respect.” 

Miss  Reed : “ Oh  dear!  when  I haven’t 
a morsel  of  either.  Are  you  going  to 
practice,  you  cruel  maid  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “Of  course  I am . It’s 
half  past  four,  and  if  I don’t  do  it  now  I 
sha’n't  be  prepared  to-morrow  for  Miss 
Robins:  she  takes  this  piece.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Well,  well,  perhaps  it’s 
all  for  the  best.  If  music  be  the  food  of 
— umpli-umph! — you  know  what! — play 
on.”  They  both  laugh,  and  Miss  Spaulding 
pushes  back  a little  from  the  piano,  and 
wheels  toward  her  friend,  letting  one 
hand  rest  slightly  on  the  keys. 

Miss  Spaulding:  “Ethel  Reed,  you’re 
the  most  ridiculous  girl  in  the  world.” 

Miss  Reed : 4 4 Correct !” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “ And  I don’t  believe 
you  ever  were  in  love,  or  ever  will  be.” 

Miss  Reed : 44  Ah,  there  you  wrong  me, 
Henrietta!  I have  been,  and  I shall  be — 
lots  of  times.” 
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Miss  Spaulding:  “Well,  what  do  you 
want  to  say  now  ? You  must  hurry,  for  I 
can’t  lose  any  more  time.” 

Miss  Reed : “I  will  free  my  mind  with 
all  possible  neatness  and  dispatch.  I sim- 
ply wish  to  go  over  the  whole  affair,  from 
Alfred  to  Omaha;  and  you’ve  got  to  let 
me  talk  as  much  slang  and  nonsense  as  I 
want.  And  then  I’ll  skip  all  the  details  I 
can.  Will  you  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding,  with  impatient  pa- 
tience: “ Oh,  I suppose  so!” 

Miss  Reed : “ That’s  very  sweet  of  you, 
though  you  don’t  look  it.  Now,  where 
was  I ? Oh  yes  ; do  you  think  it  was 
forth-putting  at  all,  to  ask  him  if  he’ would 
give  me  the  lessons  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding:  4 ‘ It  depends  upon  why 
you  asked  him.” 

Miss  Reed : “ I asked  him  from — from — 
Let  me  see ; I asked  him  because — from — 
Yes,  I say  it  boldly;  I asked  him  from 
an  enthusiasm  for  art  and  a sincere  wish 
to  learn  the  use  of  oil,  as  he  called  it. 
Yes!” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  Are  you  sure  ?” 

Miss  Reed : “Sure  ? Well,  we  will  say 
that  I am,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  And, 
having  secured  this  basis,  the  question  is 
whether  I wasn’t  bound  to  offer  him  pay 
at  the  end,  and  whether  he  wasn't  wrong 
to  take  my  doing  so  in  dudgeon.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “ Yes, I think  he  was 
wrong.  And  the  terms  of  his  refusal  were 
very  ungentlemanly.  He  ought  to  apolo- 
gize most  amply  and  humbly.”  At  a cer- 
tain expression  in  Miss  Reed’s  face,  she 
adds,  with  severity:  “Unless  you’re  keep- 
ing back  the  main  point.  You  usually 
do.  Are  you  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “No,  no.  I’ve  told  you 
everything— everything !” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “Then  I say,  as  I said 
from  the  beginning,  that  he  behaved  very 
badly.  It  was  very  awkward  and  very 
painful,  but  you’ve  really  nothing  to  blame 
yourself  for.” 

Miss  Reed,  ruefully : “No-o-o!” 

Miss  Spaulding : “ What  do  you  mean 
by  that  sort  of  4 No’  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “Nothing.” 

Miss  Spaulding , sternly : “Yes,  you  do, 
Ethel.” 

Miss  Reed:  “I  don’t,  really.  What 
makes  you  think  I do  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “ It  sounded  very  dis- 
honest.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Did  it  ? I didn’t  mean  it 
to.”  Her  friend  breaks  down  with  a 


laugh,  while  Miss  Reed  preserves  a de- 
mure countenance. 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 What  are  you  keep- 
ing back  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “Nothing  at  all — less  than 
nothing!  I never  thought  it  was  worth 
mentioning.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 Are  you  telling  me 
the  truth  ?” 

Miss  Reed : 44  I’m  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  something  more.  You  can’t  ask  bet- 
ter than  that,  can  you  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding , turning  to  her  music 
again : 4 4 Certainly  not.  ” 

Miss  Reed,  in  a pathetic  wail:  “Oh, 
Henrietta,  do  you  abandon  me  thus? 
Well,  I will  tell  you,  heartless  girl!  I’ve 
only  kept  it  back  till  now  because  it  was 
so  extremely  mortifying  to  my  pride  as  an 
artist— as  a student  of  oil.  Will  you  hear 
me  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding,  beginning  to  plav: 
44  No.” 

Miss  Reed,  with  burlesque  wildness: 
“You  shall!”  Miss  S.  involuntarily  de- 
sists. “There  was  a moment — a fatal 
moment — when  he  said  he  thought  he 
ought  to  tell  me  that  if  I found  oil  amus- 
ing I could  go  on ; but  that  he  didn’t  be- 
lieve I should  ever  learn  to  use  it,  and  he 
couldn’t  let  me  take  lessons  from  him  with 
the  expectation  that  I should.  There !” 

Miss  Spaulding,  with  awful  reproach : 
“And  you  call  that  less  than  nothing? 
I’ve  almost  a mind  never  to  speak  to  you 
again,  Ethel.  How  could  you  deceive  me 
so?” 

Miss  Reed:  “Was  it  really  deceiving  ? 
I shouldn’t  call  it  so.  And  I needed  your 
sympathy  so  much,  and  I knew  I shouldn’t 
get  it  unless  you  thought  I was  altogether 
in  the  right.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  44  You  were  altogether 
in  the  wrong  ! And  it’s  you  that  ought 
to  apologize  to  him  — on  your  bended 
knees.  How  could  you  offer  him  money 
after  that  ? I wonder  at  you,  Ethel !” 

Miss  Reed:  “Why — don’t  you  see,  Net- 
tie ? — I did  keep  on  taking  the  lessons  of 
him.  I did  find  oil  amusing — or  the  oilist 
— and  I kept  on.  Of  course  I had  to,  off 
there  in  a farm-house  full  of  lady  board- 
ers, and  he  the  only  gentleman  short  of 
Crawford's.  Strike,  but  hear  me,  Henri- 
etta Spaulding!  What  was  I to  do  about 
the  half-dozen  lessons  I had  taken  before 
he  told  me  I should  never  learn  to  use  oil  ? 
Was  I to  offer  to  pay  him  for  these,  and 
not  for  the  rest;  or  was  I to  treat  the  whole 
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series  as  gratuitous  ? I used  to  lie  awake 
thinking  about  it.  I’ve  got  some  little 
tact,  but  I couldn’t  find  any  way  out  of 
the  trouble.  It  was  a box — yes,  a box  of 
the  deepest  dye!  And  the  whole  affair 
having  got  to  be  — something  else,  don’t 
you  know  ? — made  it  all  the  worse.  And 
if  he’d  only  — only — But  he  didn’t. 
Not  a syllable,  not  a breath ! And  there 
I was.  I had  to  offer  him  the  money. 
And  it’s  almost  killed  me  — the  way  he 
took  my  offering  it,  and  now  the  way  you 
take  it!  And  it’s  all  of  a piece.”  Miss 
Reed  suddenly  snatches  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  and  buries  her  face  in  it. 
— 44  Oh  dear— oh  dear!  Oh ! — hu,  hu,  hu  !” 

Miss  Spaulding , relenting:  44  It  was 
awkward.” 

Miss  Reed : 4 4 Awkward ! You  seem  to 
think  that  because  I carry  things  off  light- 
ly I have  no  feeling.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  44 You  know  I don’t 
think  that,  Ethel.” 

Miss  Reed , pursuing  her  advantage:  44 1 
don’t  know  it  from  you,  Nettie.  I’ve  tried 
and  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  a joke,  and  to 
treat  it  as  something  funny ; but  I can  tell 
you  it's  no  joke  at  all.” 

Miss  Spaulding , sympathetically:  44 1 
see,  dear.” 

Miss  Reed:  44  It’s  not  that  I care  for 
him—'’ 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  Why,  of  course.” 

Miss  Reed:  “For  I don’t  in  the  least. 
He  is  horrid  every  way:  blunt,  and  rude, 
and  horrid.  I never  cared  for  him.  But 
I care  for  myself!  He  has  put  me  in  the 
position  of  having  done  an  unkind  thing 
— an  unladylike  thing — when  I was  only 
doing  what  I had  to  do.  Why  need  he 
have  taken  it  the  way  he  did  ? Why 
couldn’t  he  have  said  politely  that  he 
couldn’t  accept  the  money  because  he 
hadn’t  earned  it  ? Even  that  would  have 
been  mortifying  enough.  But  he  must 
go  and  be  so  violent,  and  rush  off,  and — 
Oh.  I never  could  have  treated  anybody 
so!” 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 Not  unless  you  were 
very  fond  of  them.” 

Miss  Reed:  44  What?” 

Miss  Spaulding:  44 Not  unless  you  were 
very  fond  of  them.” 

Miss  Reed , putting  away  her  handker- 
chief: “Oh,  nonsense,  Nettie!  He  never 
cared  anything  for  me,  or  he  couldn’t  have 
acted  so.  But  no  matter  for  that.  He 
has  fixed  everything  so  that  it  can  never 
be  got  straight — never  in  the  world.  It 


will  just  have  to  remain  a hideous  mass, 
of— of — I don’t  know  what;  and  I have 
simply  got  to  go  on  withering  with  despair 
at  the  point  where  I left  off.  But  I don’t 
care!  That's  one  comfort.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44 1 don’t  believe  he’ll 
let  you  wither  long,  Ethel.” 

Miss  Reed:  44 He’s  let  me  wither  for 
twenty-four  hours  already!  But  it’s  no- 
thing to  me,  now,  how  long  he  lets  me 
wither.  I’m  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
the  affair  remain  as  it  is.  I am  in  the 
right,  and  if  he  comes  I shall  refuse  to  see 
him.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 Oh  no,  you  won’t, 
Ethel!” 

Miss  Reed:  “Yes,  I shall.  I shall  re- 
ceive him  very  coldly.  I won’t  listen  to 
any  excuse  from  him.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  44  Oh  yes,  you  will, 
Ethel !” 

Miss  Reed:  “No,  I shall  not.  If  he 
wishes  me  to  listen  to  him  he  must  begin 
by  humbling  himself  in  the  dust — yes,  the 
dust,  Nettie ! I won’t  take  anything  short 
of  it.  I insist  that  he  shall  realize  that  I 
have  suffered.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  Perhaps  he  has  suf- 
fered too !” 

Miss  Reed : “ Oh,  he  suffered !” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  You  know  that  he 
was  perfectly  devoted  to  you.” 

Miss  Reed : 44  He  never  said  so.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “Perhaps  he  didn't 
dare.” 

Miss  Reed : 44  He  dared  to  be  very  inso- 
lent to  me.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  And  you  know  you 
liked  him  very  much.” 

Miss  Reed:  “I  won’t  let  you  say  that, 
Nettie  Spaulding.  I didn't  like  him.  I 
respected  and  admired  him  ; but  I didn’t 
like  him.  He  will  never  come  near  me; 
but  if  he  does  he  has  got  to  begin  by — by — 
Let  me  see,  what  shall  I make  him  begin 
by  doing?”  She  casts  up  her  eyes  for  in- 
spiration while  she  leans  forward  over  the 
register.  “ Yes,  I will ! He  has  got  to  be- 
gin by  taking  that  money !” 

Miss  Spaulding : 44  Ethel,  you  wouldn't 
put  that  affront  upon  a sensitive  and  high- 
spirited  man !” 

Miss  Reed : 4 ‘Wouldn’t  I?  You  wait 
and  see.  Miss  Spaulding!  He  shall  take 
the  money,  and  he  shall  sign  a receipt  for 
it.  I'll  draw  up  the  receipt  now,  so  as  to 
have  it  ready,  and  I shall  ask  him  to  sign 
it  the  moment  he  enters  this  door  — the 
very  instant !”  She  takes  a portfolio  from 
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“Yes,  I do.  This  is  to  punish  him.  I 
don’t  wish  for  justice  now;  I wish  for 
vengeance ! At  first  I would  have  com- 
promised on  the  six  lessons,  or  on  none 
at  all,  if  he  had  behaved  nicely;  but  after 
what’s  happened  I shall  insist  upon  pay- 
ing him  for  every  lesson,  so  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  whole  thing,  from  first 
to  last,  was  a purely  business  transaction 
on  my  part.  Yes,  a purely  business 
transaction !” 

Miss  Spaulding , turning  to  her  music: 
“Then  I’ve  got  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you,  Ethel  Reed.” 

Miss  Reed : “ I don’t  say  but  what,  after 
he’s  taken  the  money  and  signed  the  re- 
ceipt, I’ll  listen  to  anything  else  he’s  got 
to  say,  very  willingly.”  Miss  Spaulding 
makes  no  answer,  but  begins  to  play  with 
a scientific  absorption,  feeling  her  way  fit- 
fully through  the  new  piece,  while  Miss 
Reed,  seated  by  the  register,  trifles  with 
the  book  she  has  taken  from  the  table. 

II. 

MR.  GRINNIDGE  AND  MR.  RANSOM;  THEN 
MI8S  SPAULDING  AND  MISS  REED. 

The  interior  of  the  room  of  Miss  Spaul- 
ding and  Miss  Reed  remains  in  view,  while 
the  scene  discloses,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  wall  in  the  same  house,  the  bach- 
elor apartment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Grinnidge. 
Mr.  Grinnidge,  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  has 
the  effect  of  having  just  come  in  ; his 
friend  Mr.  Oliver  Ransom  stands  at  the 
window,  staring  out  into  the  November 
weather. 

Grinnidge  : “How  long  have  you  been 
waiting  here  ?” 

Ransom:  “Ten  minutes  — ten  years. 
How  should  I know  ?” 

Grinnidge : “Well,  I don’t  know  who 
else  should.  Get  back  to-day  ?” 

Ransom:  “Last  night.” 

Gh'innidge : “Well,  take  off  your  coat, 
and  pull  up  to  the  register  and  warm 
your  poor  feet.”  He  puts  his  hand  out 
over  the  register.  “Confound  it!  some- 
body’s got  the  register  open  in  the  next 
room!  You  see,  one  pipe  comes  up  from 
the  furnace  and  branches  into  a Y just 
under  the  floor,  and  professes  to  heat  both 
rooms.  But  it  don't.  There  was  a fel- 
low in  there  last  winter  who  used  to  get 
all  my  heat.  Used  to  go  out  and  leave 
his  register  open,  and  I’d  come  in  here  just 
before  dinner  and  find  this  place  as  cold 


as  a barn.  We  had  a running  fight  of  it 
all  winter.  The  man  who  got  his  register 
open  first  in  the  morning  got  all  the  heat 
for  the  day,  for  it  never  turned  the  other 
way  when  it  started  in  one  direction. 
Used  to  almost  suffocate — warm,  muggy 
days — maintaining  my  rights.  Some  pi- 
ano-pounder in  there  this  winter,  it  seems. 
Hear  ? And  she  hasn’t  lost  any  time  in 
learning  the  trick  of  the  register.  What 
kept  you  so  late  in  the  country  ?” 

Ransom,  after  an  absent-minded  pause: 
“Grinnidge,  I wish  you  would  give  me 
some  advice.” 

Grinnidge:  “You  can  have  all  you 
want  of  it  at  the  market  price.” 

Ransom:  “ I don’t  mean  your  legal  ad- 
vice.” 

Grinnidge:  “I’m  sorry.  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?” 

Ransom : “ I’ve  been  making  an  ass  of 
myself.” 

Grinnidge : “ Wasn’t  that  rather  super- 
fluous ?” 

Ransom:  “If  you  please,  yes.  But 
now,  if  you’re  capable  of  listening  to 
me  without  any  further  display  of  your 
cross-examination  wit,  I should  like  to 
tell  you  how  it  happened.” 

Grinnidge:  “I  will  do  my  best  to  veil 
my  brilliancy.  Go  on.” 

Ransom:  “I  went  up  to  Ponkwasset 
early  in  September  for  the  foliage.” 

Grinnidge:  “And  staid  till  late  in  Oc- 
tober. There  must  have  been  a reason 
for  that.  What  was  her  name  ? Foli- 
age ?” 

Ransom , coming  up  to  the  corner  of  the 
chimney-piece,  near  which  his  friend  sits, 
and  talking  to  him  directly  over  the  re- 
gister: “I  think  you’ll  have  to  get  along 
without  the  name  for  the  present.  I'll 
tell  you  by-and-by.”  As  Mr.  Ransom 
pronounces  these  words,  Miss  Reed,  on 
her  side  of  the  partition,  lifts  her  head 
with  a startled  air,  and,  after  a moment 
of  vague  circumspection,  listens  keenly. 
“But  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  a 
blonde,  and  she  had  the  loveliest  eyes — 
eyes,  you  know,  that  could  be  funny  or 
tender,  just  as  she  chose— the  kind  of  eyes 
I always  liked.”  Miss  Reed  leans  forward 
over  the  register.  “ She  had  one  of  those 
faces  that  always  leave  you  in  doubt 
whether  they’re  laughing  at  you,  and  so 
keep  you  in  wholesome  subjection;  but 
you  feel  certain  that  they’re  good , and 
that  if  they  did  hurt  you  by  laughing  at 
you,  they’d  look  sorry  for  you  afterward. 
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When  she  walked  you  saw  what  an  ex- 
quisite creature  she  was.  It  always  made 
me  mad  to  think  I couldn’t  paint  her 
walk.’1 

Grinnidge : “ I suppose  you  saw  a good 
deal  of  her  walk.” 

Ransom:  “Yes;  we  were  off  in  the 
woods  and  fields  half  the  time  together.” 
He  takes  a turn  toward  the  window. 

Miss  Reed , suddenly  shutting  the  re- 
gister on  her  side:  “ Oh  !” 

Miss  Spaulding , looking  up  from  her 
music : “ What  is  it,  Ethel  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “ Nothing,  nothing;  I — I — 
thought  it  was  getting  too  warm.  Go 
on,  dear;  don't  let  me  interrupt  you.” 
After  a moment  of  heroic  self-denial  she 
softly  presses  the  register  open  with  her 
foot. 

Ransom , coming  back  to  the  register: 
“It  all  began  in  that  way.  I had  the 
good  fortune  one  day  to  rescue  her  from 
a — cow.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  for  shame!” 

Miss  Spaulding , desisting  from  her  pi- 
ano: “What  is  the  matter?” 

Miss  Reed , clapping  the  register  to: 
“ Tli  is  ridiculous  book ! But  don't — don’t 
mind  me,  Nettie.”  Breathlessly:  “Go — 
go — on!”  Miss  Spaulding  resumes,  and 
again  Miss  Reed  softly  presses  the  register 
open. 

Ransom , after  a pause:  “The  cow  was 
grazing,  and  had  no  more  thought  of 
hooking  Miss — ” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  I didn't  suppose  he 
would! — Go  on,  Nettie,  go  on ! The  hero 
— such  a goose!” 

Ransom  : “I  drove  her  away  with  my 
camp-stool,  and  Miss — the  young  lady — 
was  as  grateful  as  if  I had  rescued  her 
from  a menagerie  of  wild  animals.  I 
walked  home  with  her  to  the  farm-house, 
and  the  trouble  began  at  once.”  Pan- 
tomime of  indignant  protest  and  bur- 
lesque menace  on  the  part  of  Miss  Reed. 
“There  wasn't  another  well  woman  in 
the  house,  except  her  friend  Miss  Spaul- 
ding. who  was  rather  old  and  rather 
plain.”  He  takes  another  turn  to  the 
window. 

Miss  Reed : “Oh !”  She  shuts  the  regis- 
ter, but  instantly  opens  it  again.  “Loud- 
er, Nettie.*’ 

Miss  Spaulding , in  astonishment: 
“What  r 


tice:  “ What  is  that  strange,  hollow,  rum- 
bling, mumbling  kind  of  noise  ?” 

Miss  Reed.  softly  closing  the  register 
with  her  foot:  “ I don't  hear  any  strange, 
hollow,  rumbling,  mumbling  kind  of 
noise.  Do  you  hear  it  now  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding.  “No.  It  was  the 
Brighton  whistle,  probably.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  very  likely.”  As 
Miss  Spaulding  turns  again  to  her  practice 
Miss  Reed  re-opens  the  register  and  listens 
again.  A little  interval  of  silence  ensues, 
while  Ransom  lights  a cigarette. 

Grinnidge : “So  you  sought  opportuni- 
ties of  rescuing  her  from  other  cows  ?” 

Ransom , returning:  “That  wasn’t  ne- 
cessary. The  young  lady  was  so  i mpressed 
by  my  behavior  that  she  asked  if  I would 
give  her  some  lessons  in  the  use  of  oil.” 

Grinnidge:  “She  thought  if  she  knew 
how  to  paint  pictures  like  yours  she 
wouldn’t  need  any  one  to  drive  the  cows 
away.” 

Ransom:  “Don’t  be  farcical,  Grin- 
nidge. That  sort  of  thing  will  do  with 
some  victim  on  the  witness  stand  who 
can't  help  himself.  Of  course  I said  I 
would,  and  we  were  off  half  the  time  to- 
gether, painting  the  loveliest  and  loneliest 
bits  around  Ponkwasset.  It  all  went  on 
very  well  till  one  day  I felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  tell  her  that  I didn't  think  she 
would  ever  learn  to  paint,  and  that  if  she 
was  serious  about  it  she'd  better  drop  it 
at  once,  for  she  was  wasting  her  time.” 

Grinnidge , getting  up  to  fill  his  pipe: 
“ That  was  a pleasant  thing  to  do.” 

Ransom:  “ I told  her  that  if  it  amused 
her,  to  keep  on,  I would  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  her  all  the  hints  I could,  but  that 
I oughtn't  to  encourage  her.  She  seemed 
a good  deal  hurt.  I fancied  at  the  time 
that  she  thought  I was  tired  of  having  her 
with  me  so  much.” 

Miss  Reed : “Oh,  did  you,  indeed !”  To 
Miss  Spaulding,  who  bends  an  astonished 
glance  upon  her  from  the  piano:  “ The 
man  in  this  book  is  the  most  conceited 
creature,  Nettie.  Play  chords— something 
very  subdued — ah  !” 

Miss  Spaulding : “What  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  Ethel  ?” 

Ransom  : “That  was  at  night;  but  the 
next  day  she  came  up  smiling,  and  said 
that  if  I didn't  mind  she  would  keep  on  — 
for  amusement;  she  wasn't  a bit  discour- 
aged.” 


Miss  Reed:  “Did  I speak?  I didn’t 
know  it.  I—" 

Miss  Spaulding , desisting  from  prac- 


Miss Reed : ‘ 4 Oh  ! — Go  on , Net  tie ; don't, 
let  my  outbursts  interrupt  you.” 
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were  walking  up  ami  down  the  farm* 
house  piazza  together.  She  used  to  read 
to  rue  when  I was  at  work  She  had  a 
heaven ly  voice,  Griunidge.^ 

Mins  Reed  : “ Oh,  you  silly,  silly  tiling! 
— Really  this  book  makes  me  sick,  Nettie.  '* 
Ransom  : “ Well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was.  I was  h\l~~~hctrdx  and  I lost  all 
courage  You  know  how  I am,  Grin* 
nidge,** 

Miss  .Reed,  softly:  11  Oh,  poor  fellow  !1f 


Ransom:  “I  used  to  fancy  sometimes 
that  she  teas  a little  sweet  on  me/' 

Mim  Reed : “You  wretch!— Oh,  scales, 
Nettie!  Play  scales !M 

Miss  Spaulding : “ Ethel  Reed,  are  you 
crazy  V' 

RaiWiin,  after  a thoughtful  moment  : 
*'  Well,  so  it  went,  on  for  the  next  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  When  we  weren’t  sketch- 
ing in  the  meadows,  or  on  the  mountain- 
side, or  in  the  old  punt  on  the  pond,  we 
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Ransom : 14  So  I let  the  time  go  by,  and 
at  the  end  I hadn't  said  anything." 

Miss  Reed:  “No,  sir!  You  hadn't!” 
Miss  Spaulding  gradually  ceases  to  play, 
and  fixes  her  attention  wholly  upon  Miss 
Reed,  who  bends  forward  over  the  regis- 
ter with  an  intensely  excited  face. 

Ransom:  “Then  something  happened 
that  made  me  glad,  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  least,  that  I hadn't  spoken.  She  sent 
me  the  money  for  twenty-five  lessons. 
Imagine  how  I felt,  Grinnidge!  What 
could  I suppose  but  that  she  had  been 
quietly  biding  her  time,  and  storing  up 
her  resentment  for  my  having  told  her 
she  couldn't  learn  to  paint,  till  she  could 
pay  me  back  with  interest  in  one  supreme 
insult  ?” 

Miss  Reed , in  a low  voice:  44  Oh,  how 
could  you  think  such  a cruel,  vulgar 
thing  ?”  Miss  Spaulding  leaves  the  piano, 
and  softly  approaches  her,  where  she  has 
sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  register. 

Ransom:  44  It  was  tantamount  to  tell- 
ing me  that  she  had  been  amusing  herself 
with  me  instead  of  my  lessons.  It  re- 
manded our  whole  association,  which  I 
had  got  to  thinking  so  romantic,  to  the  re- 
lation of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  was  a snub 
— a heartless,  killing  snub;  and  I couldn’t 
see  it  in  any  other  light.”  Ransom  walks 
away  to  the  window,  and  looks  out. 

Miss  Reed , flinging  herself  backward 
from  the  register,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands:  “Oh,  it  wasn’t!  it  wasn’t!  it 
wasn’t!  How  could  you  think  so  ?” 

Miss  Spaulding , rushing  forward,  and 
catching  her  friend  in  her  arms:  “What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Ethel  Reed  ? What 
are  you  doing  here,  over  the  register? 
Are  you  trying  to  suffocate  yourself  ? 
Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?” 

Grinnidge:  “Our  fair  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  on  the 
rampage.” 

Miss  Spaulding , shutting  the  register 
with  a violent  clash : 44  Ugh!  how  hot  it 
is  here !” 

Grinnidge : 4 4 Doesn’t  like  your  conver- 
sation, apparently.” 

Miss  Reed , frantically  pressing  forward 
to  ope.i  the  register:  “Oh,  don’t  shut 
it,  Nettie  dear ! If  you  do  I shall  die ! 
Do-o-n’t  shut  the  register.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 41  Don’t  shut  it? 
Why,  we've  got  all  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace in  the  room  now.  Surely  you  don’t 
want  any  more  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “No,  no;  not  any  more. 
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But— but — Oh  dear!  what  shall  I do?” 

She  still  struggles  in  the  embrace  of  her 
friend. 

Grinnidge , remaining  quietly  at  the 
register,  while  Ransom  walks  away  to  the 
window : 44  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “There,  there!  They’re 
commencing  again!  Do  open  it,  Nettie. 

I will  have  it  open !”  She  wrenches  her- 
self free,  and  dashes  the  register  open. 

Grinnidge.  “Ah,  she’s  opened  it  again.” 

Miss  Reed,  in  a stage-whisper.  “That’s 
the  other  one !” 

Ransom , from  the  window : 44  Do  ? I’ll 
tell  you  what  I did.” 

Miss  Reed:  “That’s  01 — Mr.  Ransom. 

And,  oh,  I can’t  make  out  what  he’s  say- 
ing! He  must  have  gone  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room — and  it’s  at  the 
most  important  point !” 

Miss  Spaulding , in  an  awful  under- 
tone: 44  Was  that  the  hollow  rumbling  I 
heard?  And  have  you  been  listening  at 
the  register  to  what  they’ve  been  saying  ? 

Oh,  Ethel!” 

Miss  Reed:  “I  haven’t  been  listening, 
exactly.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  4 4 You  have!  You 
have  been  eavesdropping!” 

Miss  Reed:  “Eavesdropping  is  listen- 
ing through  a key-hole,  or  around  a cor- 
ner. This  is  very  different.  Besides,  it’s 
Oliver,  and  he’s  been  talking  about  me. 
Hark!”  She  clutches  her  friend’s  hand, 
and  where  they  have  crouched  upon  the 
floor  together,  pulls  her  forward  to  the 
register.  44 Oh  dear,  how  hot  it  is!  I 
wish  they  would  cut  off  the  heat  down 
below.” 

Grinnidge , smoking  peacefully  through 
the  silence  which  his  friend  has  absent- 
mindedly  let  follow  upon  his  last  words: 

44  Well,  you  seem  disposed  to  take  your 
time  about  it.” 

Ransom:  4 4 About  what?  Oh  yes! 
Well—” 

Miss  Reed : 44 ’Sh!  Listen.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  44 1 won’t  listen.  It's 
shameful;  it’s  wicked!  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  do  it,  Ethel !”  She  remains,  how- 
ever, kneeling  near  the  register,  and  she 
involuntarily  inclines  a little  more  to- 
ward it. 

Ransom : 44  — it  isn’t  a thing  that  I care 
to  shout  from  the  house-tops.”  He  returns 
from  the  window  to  the  chimney-piece. 

44 1 wrote  the  rudest  kind  of  note,  and  sent 
back  her  letter  and  her  money  in  it.  She 
had  said  that  she  hoped  our  acquaintance 
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was  not  to  end  with  the  summer,  but  that 
we  might  sometimes  meet  in  Boston ; and 
I answered  that  our  acquaintance  had  al-. 
ready  ended,  and  that  I should  be  sorry 
to  meet  her  anywhere  again.” 

Orinnidge:  “Well,  if  you  wanted  to 
make  an  ass  of  yourself,  you  did  it  pretty 
completely.” 

Miss  Reed , whispering:  “How  witty  he 
is!  Those  men  are  always  so  humorous 
with  each  other.” 

Ransom:  “Yes;  I didn’t  do  it  by 
halves.” 

Miss  Reed , whispering:  “Oh,  that's 
funny,  too !” 

Orinnidge:  “It  didn’t  occur  to  you 
that  she  might  feel  bound  to  pay  you  for 
the  first  half-dozen,  and  was  embarrassed 
how  to  offer  to  pay  for  them  alone  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “How  he  does  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter!”  She  presses  Miss 
Spaulding’s  hand  in  an  ecstasy  of  ap- 
proval. 

Ransom : “Yes,  it  did — afterward.” 

Miss  Reed,  in  a tender  murmur:  “ Oh, 
poor  Oliver!” 

Ransom : “ And  it  occurred  to  me  that 
she  was  perfectly  right  in  the  whole  af- 
fair.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Oh,  how  generous!  how 
noble!” 

Ransom : “ I had  had  a thousand  oppor- 
tunities, and  I hadn’t  been  man  enough  to 
tell  her  that  I was  in  love  with  her.” 

Miss  Reed : “ How  can  he  say  it  right 
out  so  bluntly  ? But  if  it’s  true — ” 

Ransom:  “I  couldn't  speak.  I was 
afraid  of  putting  an  end  to  the  affair — of 
frightening  her — disgusting  her.” 

Miss  Reed : “ Oh,  how  little  they  know 
us,  Nettie!” 

Ransom : “She  seemed  so  much  above 
me  in  every  way — so  sensitive,  so  refined, 
so  gentle,  so  good,  so  angelic!” 

Miss  Reed : “There ! Now  do  you  call 
it  eavesdropping  ? If  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves,  what  do  you  say 
to  that?  It  proves  that  I haven’t  been 
listening.” 

Miss  Spaulding : “’Sh!  They’re  saying 
something  else.” 

Ransom:  “But  all  that’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  I can  see  now  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  couldn’t  as  a lady  have 
acted  otherwise  than  she  did.  She  was 
forced  to  treat  our  whole  acquaintance  as 
a business  matter,  and  I had  forced  her 
to  do  it.” 

MissReed:  “You  had,  you  poor  thing!” 


Orinnidge:  “Well,  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  about  it  ?” 

Ransom  : “ Well — ” 

MissReed:  “’Sh!” 

Miss  Spaulding : “’Sh!” 

Ransom : “ — that’s  what  I want  to  sub- 
mit to  you,  Grinnidge.  I must  see  her.” 

Orinnidge:  “Yes.  I’m  glad /mustn’t.” 

Miss  Reed,  stifling  a laugh  on  Miss 
Spaulding’s  shoulder:  “They’re  actually 
afraid  of  us,  Nettie!” 

Ransom:  “See  her,  and  go  down  in 
the  dust.” 

Miss  Reed : “ My  very  words !” 

Ransom : “I  have  been  trying  to  think 
what  was  the  very  humblest  pie  I could 
eat,  by  way  of  penance  and  atonement, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  I had  better  be- 
gin by  saying  that  I have  come  to  ask  her 
for  the  money  I refused.” 

Miss  Reed,  enraptured:  “Oh!  doesn’t 
it  seem  just  like — like — inspiration,  Net- 
tie?” 

Miss  Spaulding : “ ’Sh ! Be  quiet,  do  ! 
You’ll  frighten  them  away!” 

Grinnidge : “ And  then  what  ?” 

Ransom:  “What  then?  I don’t  know 
what  then.  But  it  appears  to  me  that,  as 
a gentleman,  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  result.  All  that  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to* 
submit  to  my  fate,  whatever  it  is.” 

Miss  Reed,  breathlessly : ‘ ‘ What  prince- 
ly courage!  What  delicate  magnanim- 
ity! Oh,  he  needn’t  have  the  least  fear! 
If  I could  only  tell  him  that!” 

Ghrinnidge,  after  an  interval  of  medita- 
tive smoking:  “Yes,  I guess  that’s  the 
best  thing  you  can  do.  It  will  strike  her 
fancy,  if  she’s  an  imaginative  girl,  and 
she’ll  think  you  a fine  fellow.” 

Miss  Reed : “Oh,  the  horrid  thing !” 

Grinnidge:  “If  you  humble  yourself 
to  a woman  at  all,  do  it  thoroughly.  If 
you  go  half-way  down  she’ll  be  tempted 
to  push  you  the  rest  of  the  way.  If  you 
flatten  out  at  her  feet  to  begin  with,  ten  to* 
one  but  she  will  pick  you  up.  ” 

Ransom : “Yes,  that  was  my  idea.” 

MissReed:  “Oh,  was  it,  indeed!  Well!” 

Ransom : “ But  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with 
her  picking  me  up  or  pushing  me  down. 
All  that  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  go  and  sur- 
render myself.” 

Grinnidge:  “Yes.  Well;  I guess  you 
can’t  go  too  soon.  I like  your  company; 
but  I advise  you  as  a friend  not  to  lose 
time.  Where  does  she  live  ?” 

Ransom  : “That’s  the  remarkable  part 
| of  it:  she  lives  in  this  house.” 
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Miss  Reed  and  Miss  Spaulding , in  sub- 
dued chorus:  “Oh!” 

Grinnidge , taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  in  astonishment:  “No!” 

Ransom : “ I just  came  in  here  to  give 
my  good  resolutions  a rest  while  I was 
screwing  my  courage  up  to  ask  for  her.” 

Miss  Reed:  “Don’t  you  think  he's 
very  humorous  ? Give  his  good  resolu- 
tions a rest!  That’s  the  way  he  always 
talks.” 

Miss  Spaulding : 4 4 ’Sh  I” 

Grinnidge . “You  said  you  came  for 
my  advice.” 

Ransom:  “So  I did.  But  I didn’t 
promise  to  act  upon  it.  Well !”  He  goes 
to  wal'd  the  door. 

Grinnidge , without  troubling  himself 
to  rise:  “Well,  good  luck  to  you !” 

Miss  Reed:  “ How  droll  they  are  with 
each  other ! Don’t  you  like  to  hear  them 
talk  ? Oh,  I could  listen  all  day.” 

Grinnidge,  calling  after  Ransom : “You 
haven't  told  me  your  duck's  name.” 

Miss  Reed : “Is  that  what  they  call  us  ? 
Duck ! Do  you  think  it’s  very  respectful, 
Nettie  ? I don’t  believe  I like  it.  Or,  yes, 
why  not  ? It's  no  harm— if  I am  his  duck !” 

Ransom , coming  back:  “ Well,  I don’t 
propose  to  go  shouting  it  round.  Her 
name  is  Miss  Reed— Ethel  Reed.” 

Miss  Reed.  “ How  can  he  ?” 

Grinnidge:  “Slender,  willowy  party, 
with  a lot  of  blonde  hair  that  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  indigenous  ? Rather  pensive- 
looking  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “Indigenous!  I should 
hope  so !” 

Ransom : “ Yes.  But  she  isn’t  pensive. 
She's  awfully  deep.  It  makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  how  deep  that  girl  is.  And 
when  I think  of  my  courage  in  daring  to 
be  in  love  with  her — a stupid,  straightfor- 
ward idiot  like  me — I begin  to  respect  my- 
self in  spite  of  being  such  an  ass.  Well,  I’m 
off.  If  I stay  any  longer  I shall  never 
go.”  He  closes  the  door  after  him,  and 
Miss  Reed  instantly  springs  to  her  feet. 

Miss  Reed : 4 4 Now  he'11  have  to  go  down 
to  the  parlor  and  send  up  his  name,  and 
that  just  gives  me  time  to  do  the  necessa- 
ry prinking.  You  stay  here  and  receive 
him,  Nettie.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  * 4 Never ! After  what's 
happened  lean  never  look  him  in  the  face 
again.  Oh,  how  low,  and  mean,  and  guilty 
I feel!” 

Miss  Reed , with  surprise:  “Why,  how 
droll ! Now  I don’t  feel  the  least  so.” 


Miss  Spaulding : “Oh,  it’s  very  differ- 
ent with  you . You're  in  love  with  him.” 

Miss  Reed:  “For  shame,  Nettie!  I’m 
not  in  love  with  him.” 

Miss  Spaulding:  “And  you  can  ex- 
plain and  justify  it.  But  I never  can 
justify  it  to  myself,  much  less  to  him. 
Let  me  go,  Ethel!  I shall  tell  Mrs. 
McKnight  that  we  must  change  this  room 
instantly.  And  just  after  I’d  got  it  so 
nearly  in  older!  Go  down  and  receive 
him  in  the  parlor,  Ethel.  I can't  see 
him.” 

Miss  Reed : 1 4 Receive  him  in  the  parlor ! 
Why,  Nettie  dear,  you’re  crazy ! I’m  go- 
ing to  accept  him ; and  how  can  I accept 
him — with  all  the  consequences— in  a pub- 
lic parlor  ? No,  indeed ! If  you  won’t 
meet  him  here  for  a moment,  just  to  oblige 
me,  you  can  go  into  the  other  room.  Or, 
no — you’d  be  listening  to  every  word 
through  the  key-hole,  you’re  so  demoral- 
ized !” 

Miss  Spaulding : “Yes,  yes,  I deserve 
your  contempt,  Ethel.” 

Miss  Reed , laughing : 44  You  will  have  to 
go  out  for  a walk,  you  poor  thing ; and  I’m 
not  going  to  have  you  coming  back  in  five 
or  ten  minutes.  You  have  got  to  stay 
out  a good  hour.” 

Miss  Spaulding , running  to  get  her 
things  from  the  next  room:  44 Oh,  I’ll  stay 
out  till  midnight!” 

Miss  Reed , responding  to  a tap  at  the 
door:  “Ye-e-s!  Come  in! — You’re  caught, 
Nettie.” 

A maid  servant,  appearing  with  a card : 
44  This  gentleman  is  asking  for  you  in  the 
parlor,  Miss  Reed.” 

Miss  Reed : 4 4 Oh ! Ask  him  to  come  up 
here,  please. — Nettie!  Nettie!”  She  calls 
to  her  friend  in  the  next  room.  “He’s 
coming  right  up,  and  if  you  don’t  run 
you’re  trapped.” 

Miss  Spaulding , re  appearing,  cloaked 
and  bonneted : 44 1 don’t  blame  you , Ethel, 
comparatively  speaking.  You  can  say 
that  everything  is  fair  in  love.  He  will 
like  it,  and  laugh  at  it  in  you,  because  he’ll 
like  everything  you’ve  done.  Besides, 
you’ve  no  principles,  and  I have." 

Miss  Reed : “ Oh,  I've  lots  of  principles, 
Nettie,  but  I've  no  practice!” 

Miss  Spaulding : “No matter.  There’s 
no  excuse  for  me.  I listened  simply  be- 
cause I was  a woman,  and  couldn’t  help 
it;  and,  oh,  what  will  he  think  of  me  ?” 

Miss  Reed:  “I  won’t  give  you  away; 
if  you  really  feel  so  badly — ” 
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Miss  Spaulding:  “Oh,  do  you  think 
you  can  keep  from  telling  him,  Ethel  dear  ? 
Try  I And  I will  be  your  slave  forever !” 
Steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs  outside. 
“Oh,  there  he  comes!”  She  dashes  out 
of  the  door  and  closes  it  after  her,  a mo- 
ment before  the  maid-servant,  followed  by 
Mr.  Ransom,  taps  at  it. 

in. 

MISS  REED  AND  MR.  RANSOM;  THEN  MR. 

GRINNIDGE. 

Miss  Reed  opens  the  door  and  receives 
Mr.  Ransom  with  well-affected  surprise 
and  state,  suffering  him  to  stand  awk- 
wardly on  the  threshold  for  a moment. 

She,  coldly : “ Oh ! Mr.  Ransom  1” 

He,  abruptly:  “I’ve  come—” 

She : “Won’t  you  come  in  ?” 

He,  advancing  a few  paces  into  the  room : 
“ I’ve  come — ” 

She , indicating  a chair:  “Will  you  sit 
down  ?” 

He:  “ I must  stand  for  the  present.  I’ve 
come  to  ask  you  for  that  money,  Miss 
Reed,  which  I refused  yesterday,  in  terms 
that  I blush  to  think  of.  I was  altogether 
and  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  I’m  ready 
to  offer  any  imaginable  apology  or  repa- 
ration. I’m  ready  to  take  the  money  and 
to  sign  a receipt,  and  then  to  be  dismissed 
with  whatever  ignominy  you  please.  I 
deserve  anything — everything!” 

She : 4 4 The  money  ? Excuse  me ; I don’t 
know — I’m  afraid  that  I’m  not  prepared  to 
pay  you  the  whole  sum  to-day.” 

He,  hastily:  “Oh,  no  matter!  no  mat- 
ter ! I don’t  care  for  the  money  now.  I 
merely  wished  to — to  assure  you  that  I 
thought  you  were  perfectly  right  in  offer- 
ing it,  and  to — to — ” 

She:  “What?” 

He:  “Nothing.  That  is — ah — ah — ” 

She:  “It’s  extremely  embarrassing  to 
have  people  refuse  their  money  when  it’s 
offered  them,  and  then  come  the  next  day 
for  it,  when  perhaps  it  isn’t  so  convenient 
to  pay  it — very  embarrassing.” 

He,  hotly : “ But  I tell  you  I don’t  want 
the  money!  I never  wanted  it,  and 
wouldn’t  take  it  on  any  account.” 

She:  “Oh!  I thought  you  said  you 
came  to  get  it  ?” 

He:  “I  said — I didn’t  say — I meant — 
that  is — ah — I — ” He  stops,  open-mouthed. 

She,  quietly:  “ I could  give  you  part  of 
the  money  now.” 


He : 4 4 Oh,  whatever  you  like ; it's  indif- 
ferent— ” 

She : 44  Please  sit  down  while  I write  a 
receipt.”  She  places  herself  deliberately 
at  the  table,  and  opens  her  portfolio.  “I 
will  pay  you  now,  Mr.  Ransom,  for  the 
first  six  lessons  you  gave  me — the  ones 
before  you  told  me  that  I could  never 
learn  to  do  anything.” 

He,  sinking  mechanically  into  the  chair 
she  indicates:  “Oh,  just  as  you  like!”  He 
looks  up  at  the  ceiling  in  hopeless  bewil- 
derment, while  she  writes. 

She,  blotting  the  paper : 4 4 There ! And 
now  let  me  offer  you  a little  piece  of  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Ransom,  which  may  be  useful  to 
you  in  taking  pupils  hereafter.” 

He,  bursting  out : “ I never  take  pupils !” 

She  * “Never  take  pupils ! I don’t  un- 
derstand. You  took  me.” 

He,  confusedly : “I  took  you — yes.  You 
seemed  to  wish — you  seemed — the  case  was 
peculiar — peculiar  circumstances.” 

She,  with  severity : 4 4 May  I ask  why  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar  ? I saw  no- 
thing peculiar  about  the  circumstances. 
It  seemed  to  me  it  was  a very  simple  mat- 
ter. I told  you  that  I had  always  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  whether  I could  use 
oil  paints,  and  I asked  you  a very  plain 
question,  whether  you  would  let  me  study 
with  you.  Didn’t  I ?” 

He:  44 Yes.” 

She:  “Was  there  anything  wrong — 
anything  queer  about  my  asking  you  ?” 

He:  “No,  no!  Not  at  all— not  in  the 
least.” 

She:  “Didn’t  you  wish  me  to  take  the 
lessons  of  you  ? If  you  didn’t,  it  wasn't 
kind  of  you  to  let  me.” 

He : “Oh,  I was  perfectly  willing — very 
glad  indeed,  very  much  so — certainly!” 

She : 44  If  it  wasn’t  your  custom  to  take 
pupils,  you  ought  to  have  told  me,  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  forced  myself  upon  you.” 

He,  desperately:  44  It  wasn’t  forcing 
yourself  upon  me.  The  Lord  knows  how 
humbly  grateful  I was.  It  was  like  a 
hope  of  heaven !” 

She : “Really,  Mr.  Ransom,  this  is  very 
strange  talk.  What  am  I to  understand 
by  it?  Why  should  you  be  grateful  to 
teach  me?  Why  should  giving  me  les- 
sons be  like  a hope  of  heaven  ?” 

He:  44 Oh,  I will  tell  you !” 

She : 44 Well?” 

He,  after  a moment  of  agony : 4 4 Because 
to  be  with  you — ” 

She:  44 Yes?” 
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He : “ Because  I wished  to  be  with  you. 
Because— those  days  in  the  woods,  when 
you  read,  and  I — ” 

She : 44  Painted  on  my  pictures — ” 

He:  “Were  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Be- 
cause— I loved  you  1” 

She : 44  Mr.  Ransom !” 

He : “Yes,  I must  tell  you  so.  I loved 
you ; I love  you  still.  I shall  always  love 
you,  no  matter  what — ” 

She:  “You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Ran- 
som. Has  there  been  anything  in  my 
manner — conduct — to  justify  you  in  us- 
ing such  language  to  me  ?” 

He:  “No— no— ” 

Stie:  “Did  you  suppose  that  because  I 
first  took  lessons  of  you  from — from — an 
enthusiasm  for  art,  and  then  continued 
them  for — for — amusement,  that  I wished 
you  to  make  love  to  me  ?” 

He:  “No,  I never  supposed  such  a 
thing.  I’m  incapable  of  it.  I beseech 
you  to  believe  that  no  one  could  have 
more  respect — reverence — ” He  twirls  his 
hat  between  his  hands,  and  casts  an  im- 
ploring glance  at  her. 

She : “Oh,  respect — reverence ! I know 
what  they  mean  in  the  mouths  of  men. 
If  you  respected,  if  you  reverenced  me, 
could  you  dare  to  tell  me,  after  my  un- 
guarded trust  of  you  during  the  past 
months,  that  you  had  been  all  the  time 
secretly  in  love  with  me  ?” 

He , plucking  up  a little  courage:  “I 
don’t  see  that  the  three  things  are  incom- 
patible.” 

She:  “Oh,  then  you  acknowledge  that 
you  did  presume  upon  something  you 
thought  you  saw  in  me  to  tell  me  that 
you  loved  me,  and  that  you  were  in  love 
with  me  all  the  time  ?” 

He,  contritely:  “I  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  you  encouraged  me;  and  yet 
— I can’t  deny  it  now— I was  in  love  with 
you  all  the  time.” 

She:  “And  you  never  said  a word  to 
let  me  believe  that  you  had  any  such  feel- 
ing toward  me !” 

He:  “I— I—” 

She:  “You  would  have  parted  from  me 
without  a syllable  to  suggest  it— perhaps 
parted  from  me  forever?”  After  a pause 
of  silent  humiliation  for  him:  “Do  you 
call  that  brave  or  generous  ? Do  you  call 
it  manly — supposing,  as  you  hoped,  that 
/had  any  such  feeling?” 

He:  “No;  it  was  cowardly,  it  was  mean, 
it  was  unmanly.  I see  it  now,  but  I will 
spend  my  life  in  repairing  the  wrong  if 


you  will  only  let  me.”  He  impetuously 
advances  some  paces  toward  her,  and  then 
stops,  arrested  by  her  irresponsive  atti- 
tude. 

She , with  a light  sigh,  and  looking 
down  at  the  paper,  which  she  has  contin- 
ued to  hold  between  her  hands:  “There 
was  a time — a moment — when  I might 
have  answered  as  you  wish.” 

He : “ Oh ! then  there  will  be  again.  If 
you  have  changed  once,  you  may  change 
once  more.  Let  me  hope  that  some  time 
— any  time,  dearest — ” 

She,  quenching  him  with  a look:  “Mr. 
Ransom,  I shall  never  change  toward  you  t 
You  confess  that  you  had  your  opportu- 
nity, and  that  you  despised  it.” 

He : 4 4 Oh ! not  despised !” 

She:  “Neglected  it.” 

He:  44  Not  willfully — no.  Iconfessthat 
I was  stupidly,  vilely,  pusillan — pusillan 
— illani — ” 

She:  “Mously— ” 

He : 44  Thanks — mously  unworthy  of  it; 
but  I didn’t  despise  it;  I didn’t  neglect  it; 
and  if  you  will  only  let  me  show  by  a life- 
time of  devotion  how  dearly  and  truly  I 
have  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
drove  that  cow  away — ” 

She:  “Mr.  Ransom,  I have  told  you 
that  I should  never  change  toward  you. 
That  cow  was  nothing  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  your  being  willing  to 
leave  a poor  girl,  whom  you  supposed  in- 
terested in  you,  and  to  whom  you  had 
paid  the  most  marked  attention,  without 
a word  to  show  her  that  you  cared  for  her. 
What  is  a cow,  or  a whole  herd  of  cows, 
as  compared  with  obliging  a young  lady 
to  offer  you  money  that  you  hadn’t  earn- 
ed, and  then  savagely  flinging  it  back  in 
her  face  ? A yoke  of  oxen  would  be  no- 
thing— or  a mad  bull.” 

He:  44 Oh,  I acknowledge  it!  I con- 
fess it.” 

She : “ And  you  own  that  I am  right  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  you  now  ?” 

He,  desolately:  “Yes,  yes.” 

She:  “It  seems  that  you  gave  me  les- 
sons in  order  to  be  with  me,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  interest  me  in  you ; and  then  you 
were  going  away  without  a word.” 

He,  with  a groan : “ It  was  only  because 
I was  afraid  to  speak.” 

She : 4 4 Oh,  is  that  any  excuse  ?” 

He:  44 No;  none.” 

She:  “A  man  ought  always  to  have 
courage.”  After  a pause,  in  which  he 
stands  before  her  with  bowed  head: 
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“Then  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  give 
you  this  money.” 

He,  with  sudden  energy:  “This  is  too 
much ! I — ” 

She , offering  him  the  bank-notes : “ No ; 
it  is  the  exact  sum.  I counted  it  very 
carefully.” 

He : “ I won’t  take  it ; I can’t ! I’ll  nev- 
er take  it!” 

She , standing  with  the  money  in  her 
outstretched  hand : “ I have  your  word  as 
a gentleman  that  you  will  take  it.” 

He,  gasping:  “Oh,  well — I will  take  it 
— I will — ” He  clutches  the  money,  and 
rushes  toward  the  door.  4 1 Good-evening ; 
ah— good-by — ” 

She , calling  after  him:  “The  receipt, 
Mr.  Ransom!  Please  sign  this  receipt!” 
She  waves  the  paper  in  the  air. 

He:  “ Oh,  yes,  certainly ! Where  is  it 
— what— which — ” He  rushes  back  to 
her,  and  seizing  the  receipt,  feels  blindly 
about  for  the  pen  and  ink.  “ Where  shall 
I sign  ?” 

She : “ Read  it  first.” 

He:  “ Oh,  it’s  all-all  right—” 

She:  “I  insist  upon  your  reading  it. 
It  s a business  transaction.  Read  it  aloud.  ” 

He,  desperately  : “Well,  well!”  He 
reads.  4 4 4 Received  from  Miss  Ethel  Reed , 
in  full , for  twenty -five  lessons  in  oil- 
painting,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
dollars,  and  her  hand,  heart , and  dear- 
est love  forever.'”  He  looks  up  at  her. 
“Ethel!” 

She,  smiling:  “Sign  it,  sign  it!” 

He,  catching  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss- 
ing her:  “ Oh  yes— here!” 

She,  pulling  a little  away  from  him, 
and  laughing:  “Oh,  oh!  I only  wanted 
one  signature!  Twenty  autographs  are 
too  many,  unless  you’ll  let  me  trade  them 
off,  as  the  collectors  do.” 

He:  “No;  keep  them  all!  I couldn’t 
think  of  letting  any  one  else  have  them. 
One  more !” 

She : “ No ; it’s  quite  enough !”  She  frees 
herself,  and  retires  beyond  the  table. 
44  This  unexpected  affection — ” 

He : “ Is  it  unexpected — seriously  ?” 

She : “ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

He : “Oh,  nothing!” 

She:  “Yes,  tell  me!” 

He:  “I  hoped — I thought— perhaps — 
that  you  might  have  been  prepared  for 
some  such  demonstration  on  my  part.” 

She:  4 4 And  why  did  you  think — hope 
— perhaps  — that,  Mr.  Ransom,  may  I 
ask  ?” 
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He:  “If  I hadn’t,  how  should  I have 
dared  to  speak  ?” 

She:  “Dared?  You  were  obliged  to 
speak!  Well,  since  it’s  all  over,  I don't 
mind  saying  that  I did  have  some  slight 
apprehensions  that  something  in  the  way 
of  a declaration  might  be  extorted  from 
you.” 

He : 4 4 Extorted  ? Oh !”  He  majres  an 
impassioned  rush  toward  her. 

She,  keeping  the  table  between  them: 
4 4 No,  no.” 

He:  “Oh,  I merely  wished  to  ask  why 
you  chose  to  make  me  suffer  so,  after  I had 
come  to  the  point.” 

She : “Ask  it  across  the  table,  then.” 
After  a moment  of  reflection.  “I  made 
you  suffer — I made  you  suffer — so  that  you 
might  have  a realizing  sense  of  what  you 
had  made  me  suffer.” 

He,  enraptured  by  this  confession : 
44 Oh,  you  angel!” 

She,  with  tender  magnanimity:  “No; 
only  a woman — a poor,  trusting,  foolish 
woman !”  She  permits  him  to  surround 
the  table,  with  imaginable  results.  Then, 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  “You’ll 
never  let  me  regret  it,  will  you,  darling? 
You’ll  never  oblige  me  to  punish  you 
again,  dearest,  will  you  ? Oh,  it  hurt  me 
far  worse  to  see  your  pain  than  it  did  you 
to — to — feel  it !”  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  Mr.  Grinnidge’s  pipe  falls  from 
his  lips,  parted  in  slumber,  and  shivers  to 
atoms  on  the  register.  4 4 Oh !”  She  flies  at 
the  register  with  a shriek  of  dismay,  and 
closes  it  with  a crash.  44  That  wretch  has 
been  listening,  and  has  heard  every  word !” 

He:  “What wretch?  Where?” 

She : 44  Don’t  you  hear  him,  mumbling 
and  grumbling  there  ?” 

Grinnidge : 4 4 Well,  I swear ! Cash  val- 
ue of  twenty -five  dollars,  and  untold  toil 
in  coloring  it!” 

Ransom,  listening  with  an  air  of  mysti- 
fication : 4 4 Who’s  that  ?” 

She  : “Gummidge,  Grimmidge — what- 
ever you  called  him.  Oh!”  She  arrests 
herself  in  consternation.  44  Now  I have 
done  it !” 

He : 4 4 Done  what  ?” 

She:  “Oh — nothing!” 

He:  “I  don’t  understand.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  my  friend  Grinriidge’s 
room  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and 
that  you  can  hear  him  talk  through  the 
register?”  She  preserves  the  silence  of 
abject  terror.  He  opens  the  register,  and 
calls  down  it.  44  Grinnidge ! Hallo !” 
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Orinnidge : 4 4 Hallo,  yourself !” 

Ransom,  to  Miss  Reed:  “Sounds  like 
the  ghostly  squeak  of  the  phonograph.” 
To  Grinnidge:  44  What’s  the  trouble?” 

Orinnidge : 4 4 Smashed  my  pipe.  Dozed 
off  and  let  it  drop  on  this  infernal  regis- 
ter.” 

Ransom , closing  the  register  with  im- 
pressive deliberation:  44  Miss  Reed,  may  I 
ask  how  you  came  to  know  that  his  name 
was  Gummidge,  or  Grimmidge,  or  what- 
ever I called  him  ?” 

She:  4 4 Oh,  dearest,  I can't  tell  you! 
Or— yes,  I had  better.”  Impulsively : 44 1 
will  judge  you  by  myself.  I could  forgive 
you  anything!” 

fie,  doubtfully : 44  Oh,  could  you  ?” 

She : 44  Everything ! I had — I had  bet- 
ter make  a clean  breast  of  it.  Yes,  I had. 
Though  I don’t  like  to.  I — I listened !” 

He:  44 Listened ?” 

She:  “Through  the  register  to— to — 
what — you — were  saying  before  you — 
came  in  here.”  Her  head  droops. 

He:  44  Then  you  heard  everything ?” 

She : 44  Kill  me,  but  don’t  look  so  at  me ! 
It  was  accidental  at  first — indeed  it  was; 
and  then  I recognized  your  voice;  and 
then  I knew  you  were  talking  about  me ; 
and  I had  so  much  at  stake ; and  I did  love 
you  so  dearly!  You  will  forgive  me, 
darling  ? It  wasn’t  as  if  I were  listening 
with  any  bad  motive.” 

fie,  taking  her  in  his  arms:  “Forgive 
you?  Of  course  I do.  But  you  must 
change  this  room  at  once,  Ethel ; you  hear 
everything  on  the  other  side,  too.” 

She : “ Oh,  not  if  you  whisper  on  this. 
You  couldn’t  hear  us  ?”  At  a dubious  ex- 
pression of  his.  44  You  didn't  hear  us  ? If 
you  did,  I can  never  forgive  you !” 

He : 44  It  was  accidental  at  first— indeed 
it  was;  and  then  I recognized  your  voice; 
and  then  I knew  you  were  talking  about 
me;  and  I had  so  much  at  stake;  and  I 
did  love  you  so  dearly !” 

She : 44  All  that  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  How  much  did  you  hear  ?” 

He,  with  exemplary  meekness:  “Only 
what  you  were  saying  before  Grinnidge 
came  in.  You  didn’t  whisper  then.  I 
had  to  wait  there  for  him  while — ” 

She:  44 While  you  were  giving  your 
good  Resolutions  a rest  ?” 

He:  44  While  I was  giving  my  good  re- 
solutions a rest.” 

She:  “And  that  accounts  for  your  de- 
termination to  humble  yourself  so  ?” 

He:  “It  seemed  perfectly  providential 


that  I should  have  known  just  what  con- 
ditions you  were  going  to  exact  of  me.” 

She:  “Oh,  don’t  make  light  of  it!  I 
can  tell  you  it’s  a very  serious  matter.” 

He : 44  It  was  very  serious  for  me  when 
you  didn’t  meet  my  self-abasement  as  you 
had  led  me  to  expect  you  would.” 

She : 44  Don’t  make  fun ! I’m  trying  to 
think  whether  I can  forgive  you.” 

He,  with  insinuation:  “Don’t  you  be- 
lieve you  could  think  better  if  you  put 
your  head  on  my  shoulder  ?” 

She:  44 Nonsense!  Then  I should  for- 
give you  without  thinking.”  After  a sea- 
son of  reflection.  4 4 No,  I can't  forgive  you. 
I never  could  forgive  eavesdropping.  It’s 
too  low.” 

He,  in  astonishment:  44  Why,  you  did  it 
yourself!” 

She:  “But  you  began  it.  Besides,  it’s 
very  different  for  a man.  Women  are 
weak,  poor,  helpless  creatures.  They  have 
to  use  finesse.  But  a man  should  be 
above  it.” 

He:  “You  said  you  could  forgive  me 
anything.” 

She:  “Ah,  but  I didn’t  know  what 
you’d  been  doing!” 

He,  with  pensive  resignation,  and  a 
feint  of  going:  “Then  I suppose  it’s  all 
over  between  us.” 

She,  relenting:  “If  you  could  think  of 
any  reason  why  I should  forgive  you — ” 

He:  “ I can’t.” 

She,  after  consideration:  44  Do  you  sup- 
pose Mr.  Grumage,  or  Grimidge,  heard 
too  ?” 

He:  “No;  Grinnidge  is  a very  high- 
principled  fellow,  and  wouldn’t  listen ; be- 
sides, he  wasn’t  there,  you  know.” 

She:  “Well,  then,  I will  forgive  you 
on  these  grounds.”  He  instantly  catches 
her  to  his  heart.  44  But  these  alone,  re- 
member.” 

He,  rapturously:  “ Oh,  on  any !” 

She , tenderly:  “And  you’ll  always  be 
devoted?  And  nice?  And  not  try  to 
provoke  me?  Or  neglect  me?  Or  any- 
thing ?” 

He : 4 4 Always ! Never !” 

She:  4 4 Oh,  you  dear,  sweet,  simple  old 
thing — how  I do  love  you !” 

Orinnidge,  who  has  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  every  word  at  the  register  at 
his  side:  “Ransom,  if  you  don’t  want  me 
to  go  stark  mad,  shut  the  register  /” 

Ransom,  about  to  comply:  “Oh,  poor 
old  man ! I forgot  it  was  open  1” 

Miss  Reed,  preventing  him:  “No!  If  he 
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arrived — She  drags  him  close  to  the 
register,  so  that  every  word  may  tell  upon 
the  envious  Grinnidge,  on  whose  mani- 
festations of  acute  despair  a rapid  curtain 
descends. 


has  been  vile  enough  to  listen  at  a regis- 
ter, let  him  suffer.  Come,  sit  down  here, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  just  when  I l>egan  to  care 
for  you.  It  was  long  before  the  cow.  Do 
you  remember  that  first  morning  after  you 


RANSOM,  If  YOU  DON’T  WANT  ME  TO  GO  STARK  MAI),  SHUT  THE  REGISTER 


MISTLETOE. 

To  the  cradle  bough  of  a naked  tree, 
Benumbed  with  ice  and  snow, 

A Christmas  dream  brought  suddenly 
A birth  of  mistletoe. 


The  shepherd  stars  from  their  fleecy  cloud 
Strode  out  on  the  night  to  see; 

The  Herod  north  wind  blustered  loud 
To  rend  it  from  the  tree. 


But  the  old  year  took  it  for  a sign 
And  blessed  it  in  his  heart: 

“ With  prophecy  of  peace  divine, 
Let  now  my  soul  depart/1 
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THE  KISSING  BRIDGE. 
A LEGEND  OF  ALBANY.  - 


“ W®  are  cominS  to  it  soon,”  said  he. 

f V “To  what  ?”  said  the  very  mouse- 
like little  Puritan  maiden  at  his  side,  with 
a rising  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  a dim- 
ming of  the  furtive  sparkle  of  her  watch- 
ful, half-scared  eyes. 

“To  the  bridge,”  said  he,  composedly, 
but  with  a slightly  increased  flush  to  his 
cheek,  and  a momentary  restraint  in  his 
off-hand  gallant  manner. 

“This  is  a bridge,”  said  she,  innocently 
enough,  stopping  at  the  first  snow-cover- 
ed plank  of  it  with  a little  look  of  hesi- 
tation. 

“This  is  nothing,”  said  he,  carelessly, 
stopping  himself  too,  and  half  turning 
round.  “ They  don’t  count  this  one.  It 
is  the  other,  that  we  are  just  coming  to.” 

“Why,  what  then?  What  about  the 
other  ? Is  it  not  safe  ?” 

“Ah !”  said  the  tall  young  gallant,  with 
a meaning  smile,  “ that  much  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  safe . It  is  called  here 
the  Kissing  Bridge.  Did  you  not  know  of 
it  ? Are  you  such  a stranger  here  ?” 

“ I think  I will  go  back  now,”  she  said, 
with  a little  gasp  as  if  for  breath.  “ Yes, 
I have  heard  of  it,  but  I did  not  suppose 
that  we  should  have  to  cross  it  on  our 
way.” 

“My  dear  child,”  he  said,  breaking  at 
once  and  for  ail  through  any  thin  social 
ice  that  might  exist  between  their  better 
understanding,  and  assuming  a grand  pro- 
tecting air,  “the  awful  toll  on  that  par- 
ticular bridge  is  not  like  that  on  most 
bridges,  where  you  have  either  to  pay  it  or 
else  go  back.  In  this  case  it  is  quite  option- 
al : you  pay  or  not,  as  you  think  best.  To 
tell  the  truth,”  said  he,  becoming  more  re- 
assuring still,  “I  think  it  is  only  under- 
stood to  be  a frolic  between  those  who  are 
lovers,  or  at  least  great  friends;”  and  he 
began  to  move  slowly  forward,  as  if  he 
of  course  expected  her  to  follow,  on  those 
very  liberal  and  safe  terms. 

The  mouse-colored  maiden  crept  slowly 
on  beside  him,  with  rather  a hesitating 
and  wavering  step,  gazing  on  anxiously 
ahead  toward  the  innocent  snow-covered 
little  structure  that  bore  such  an  awful 
reputation.  If  he  had  called  it  the  “gal- 
lows-tree” at  once,  it  could  scarcely  have 
fluttered  her  little  heart  more. 

And  who  was  she,  this  little  specimen 
of  slightly  mitigated  New  England  Pu- 
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ritanism ; and  what  was  she  doing  in  roist- 
ering Albany,  in  the  still  Dutchified  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  among  the  festivest  of 
the  festive,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  New- 
Year  junketings?  She  was  little  Ruth 
Gray,  from  Providence,  and  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  whom 
her  good  people  still  loved,  although  they 
often  mourned  to  think  that  they  were 
getting  more  and  more  worldly,  and 
their  ways  were  scarcely  now  the  ways 
of  their  forefathers.  Even  Ruth  herself 
had,  from  a very  child,  shown  strange  lit- 
tle bits  of  waywardness  and  mutiny  from 
the  iron  rule  of  her  fathers.  Her  mo- 
ther died  when  she  was  a child,  and  her 
father,  a bluff  sea-captain,  who,  in  mo- 
ments of  anger,  had  a way  of  quoting 
Scripture  to  his  crew  that  was  infinitely 
more  withering  to  them  than  the  usual 
maritime  profanity,  doted  on  this  little 
lone  mouse  of  his  in  a way  that  often 
brought  his  tenderness  under  the  ban  of 
sermonizing  from  his  elders  of  the  church. 

Ruth  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  her 
father’s  permission  to  go  on  a visit  to  his 
worldlyish,  easy-going,  money-making 
brother  in  Albany;  a friendly  skipper 
thither  bound  with  a cargo  of  New  Eng- 
land rum  took  charge  of  her  safe  passage 
gladly. 

Her  aunts  and  cousins  were  deeply 
amused  at  first  with  all  her  prim,  staid 
little  ways,  and  with  her  still  more  prim 
and  starched  little  costumes.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  add  a ribbon  or 
a bit  of  lace  to  her  dress,  or  to  modify  in 
any  way  Tier  ideas  of  propriety;  rather  at 
first  did  the  place  take  on  a little  of  her 
sober  tone,  though,  truth  to  say,  she  did  not 
crave  it,  or  even  strongly  desire  it;  on  the 
contrary,  wishing  to  be  good  fellow  with 
the  rest,  she  allowed  the  narrow  strings  of 
her  plain  cap  to  run  a little  wider,  and  the 
mutinous  crinkle  of  her  gold- brown  hair 
to  relax  from  the  smooth-as-it-could-be- 
brushed  parting  down  each  side  of  her 
fair  brow  to  now  and  then  a little  tendril 
of  a rebellious  curl  that  went  as  it  listed. 

The  rigid  little  white  aprons  had  soon  a 
little  pocket,  and  not  long  after  a little 
embroidery  of  white  stitching  around  the 
hems.  She  also  took  kindly  to  a stray 
pucker  and  frill  about  her  staid,  severe 
black  hood,  and  a wider  and  a more 
aggressively  tied  bow  at  the  instep  of  her 
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russet  shoes;  and  as  for  the  bewitching 
little  muff  trimmed  with  mink  that  her 
good  uncle  bought  her,  it  would  be  flat 
insult  and  cruelty  to  him  not  to  wear  it ; 
and  she  in  time  even  let  them  fix  a pair 
of  goodly  sarsenet  bows  to  each  end  of  it. 
All  these  little  gradual  changes  or  devel- 
opments in  Ruth  brought  different  de- 
grees of  feeling  to  those  about  her.  Her 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  brood  of 
cousins  and  cousins’  friends  hailed  each 
new  bow  and  ribbon  with  hilarious  joy, 
but  her  elder  aunts  and  uncles  thought 
seriously  of  the  day  when  she  would  have 
to  be  returned  to  her  somewhat  strait- 
laced father  and  his  rigid  friends.  If  her 
good  father  could  be  with  her  and  follow 
her  pliant  ways  with  a like  relaxation  of 
his  own  rigidity,  that  would  be  another 
thing;  but  when  they  would  say  to  her, 
“What  a pity  your  father  couldn’t  come 
too!”  and  she  would  look  at  the  complica- 
tions that  might  ensue  therefrom  with  a 
wistful  smile,  they  still  felt  that  any  wishes 
they  might  have  about  the  father’s  influ- 
ence did  not  much  alter  the  account  they 
might  be  called  on  to  render  to  him  for 
the  taking  on  of  unhallowed  furbelows  on 
the  part  of  the  daughter. 

Among  Ruth’s  hoiden  cousins  there 
were  some  four  or  five  more  or  less  en- 
gaged, some  others  about  to  be  engaged,  one 
or  two  states  of  affection  that  would  puzzle 
an  anxious  parent  to  put  a name  to,  and 
in  view  of  all  this  gushing  condition  of 
the  affections,  and  the  hilarious  season, 
there  was  such  a general  and  unblushing 
practice  of  good-natured  kissing  that  poor 
Ruth,  whose  ideas  of  this  art,  or  pastime, 
or  science,  or  sin,  whichever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  had  gone  from  state  to  state  of 
scandal  ization  and  outraged  proprieties 
until  she  had  finally  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble as  best  she  could,  so  long  as  she,  bar- 
ring female  cousins,  could  be  left  out. 

The  aunts  and  uncles,  with  a remnant 
of  propriety,  had  made  the  thoughtless 
cousins  promise  not  to  put  Ruth  in  the  way 
of  the  ordeal  of  the  Kissing  Bridge,  and 
they  had  so  far  kept  the  promise  well.  The 
proper  uncles  and  aunts  meant  that  Ruth 
should  fully  enjoy  herself,  but  if  there 
might  be  a line  drawn  anywhere,  their 
united  consciences  said  it  should  be  at  the 
first  plank  of  that  bridge.  She,  poor  girl, 
had  heard  much  of  it,  and  after  the  first 
shock  had  kindly  accepted  it  as  one  of  the 
customs  of  the  country;  and  even  when 
she  somewhat  severely  said  that  they  didn’t 


do  such  things  in  Providence,  she  mental- 
ly tempered  the  severity  by  vaguely  wish- 
ing they  could , now  and  then,  if  it  was  as 
nice  as  the  girls  and  boys  made  out.  Of 
kissing  or  being  kissed,  except  in  the  way 
of  now  and  then  a hearty  smack  from  her 
father  in  an  expansive  mood,  or  the  care- 
ful embraces  of  cousins  or  aunts,  who 
seemed  anxious  not  to  crumple  her  nicely 
starched  pinneiypoor  Ruth  knew  nothing 
except  by  reports,  which  at  that  gushing 
season  of  the  year,  as  we  said  before,  were 
rather  loud  and  common. 

And  now  she  was  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face,  if  not  with  the  actual  thing, 
at  least  with  the  possibilities  of  it. 

And  the  tall  cavalier  by  her  side  in  the 
snow  ?— Miles  Foxcroft,  so  called.  Not 
much  was  known  of  him,  except  as  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  “engaged”  youths 
hovering  about  the  youngest  and  prettiest 
cousin. 

“My  friend  Miles,”  was  all  the  intro- 
duction that  Gerrit  Schuler,  the  engaged 
youth,  had  vouchsafed,  over  a week  pre- 
vious to  our  introduction  of  him,  and  not 
much  more  was  asked  of  Gerrit,  who, 
in  good  truth,  had  little  more  to  tell. 
They  had  met  in  New  York,  and  having 
many  points  not  at  all  in  common,  had 
at  once  sworn  eternal  friendship.  One 
was  the  open  vessel;  the  other  was  the 
wine  that  was  poured  into  it.  Wine  ? 
Well,  scarcely  that;  it  was  rather  a mix- 
ture, with  little  of  the  true  grape  in  it ; 
but  it  satisfied  the  friendly  thirst  of  Ger- 
rit. He  loved  a hero,  and,  according  to 
many  accounts  — Foxcroft's  most  of  all 
— this  was  the  hero.  Under  oaths  of 
strict  secrecy  deeds  were  recounted,  as 
they  sauntered  about  at  midnight,  that 
thrilled  the  very  marrow  of  the  eager 
listener — dark  hints  of  half-unwitting  pi- 
racy, quite  excusable  murder,  and  pardon- 
able villainies  of  every  kind;  these,  illus- 
trated with  narratives  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  thrilling  adventures  of  a more 
ordinary  kind  by  flood  and  field,  stories 
of  a weird  and  ghastly  kind,  were  never 
wanting  to  fill  the  porous  natures  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  credit  him.  There 
was  a happy  scar,  an  ugly  welt  across  bis 
temple,  that  would  always  be  brought  in 
as  an  indisputable  proof  of  combats  with 
pirates,  or  with  Indians,  or  with  anybody 
who  at  the  moment  figured  as  the  enemy. 

Few  doubted  these  stories,  as  he  was 
very  careful  in  the  matter  of  his  audience, 
but  when  he  did  happen  to  mistake  his 
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man,  that  man  generally  doubted  him 
enormously,  scar  notwithstanding.  Lit- 
tle did  he  care;  he  knew  that  the  world 
was  wide,  and  inquiring  minds  were  few 
compared  to  the  absorbent  and  trusting 
natures. 

Gerrit  had  told  a certain  few  of  his 
friend’s  escapades,  not  enough  to  get  him 
into  serious  trouble,  but  rather  to  increase 
the  general  heroic  attitude  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens.  Ruth  had 
had  a carefully  revised  edition  of  his  ca- 
reer retailed  to  her  for  her  own  personal 
admiration.  To  her  it  was  like  a fairy 
tale;  it  was  the  one  peep  into  enchanted 
land  that  her  young  eyes  had  opened  to. 
The  Pilgrim" 8 Progress  had  hitherto  been 
her  only  fairy  tale,  for  to  her,  notwith- 
standing most  careful  explanations,  this 
poor  Pilgrim  was  as  all  the  knights  of 
romance  rolled  together.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  a very  different  kind  of  hero,  this  tall, 
well-dressed,  rosy-scarred  youth  walking 
beside  her,  so  kindly,  so  protective,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  one  she  had  ever  known. 

She  half  feared  him,  yet  did  not  wish 
to  bid  him  go  his  way  and  leave  her. 
On  ahead  of  them  were  the  laughing  and 
chatting  cousins  and  lovers.  She  had 
been  mildly  scandalized  to  see  on  the  dis- 
tant bridge  some  lightsome  skirmishes 
that  looked  very  much  like  u taking  toll” ; 
her  steps  faltered  somewhat,  her  heartflut- 
tered  like  an  imprisoned  bird,  but  she  still 
followed  meekly  to  the  fatal  bridge. 

On  the  top  rail  of  the  first  bridge,  at 
which  our  story  began,  Ruth  picked  up  a 
ready-made  snow-ball  left  behind  by  some 
of  the  merry  party  gone  before.  (Snow- 
balling was  almost  the  first  thing  her  riot- 
ous cousins  had  taught  her  after  her  ar- 
rival, by-the-way.)  She  held  the  chilly 
missile  in  her  gloved  hand  as  she  walked 
along  beside  this  looming  youth,  held  it  in 
a very  gingerly,  ineffective  way  too,  he 
noticed.  She  had  only  a very  dim  notion 
of  using  it  as  a weapon  of  defense;  still, 
she  kept  it  in  her  hand  as  something  to 
fall  back  on  in  a moment  of  peril. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
snow-ball — throw  it  at  some  one  when  you 
get  over  the  bridge  ?”  observed  he,  with  a 
half-amused  smile. 

“I— no — I’m  not  sure  that  I shall  cross 
the  bridge  at  all,  and  if  I do  I should  not 
care  to  hurt  any  of  my  friends  with  this 
icy  ball.”  She  was  careful  to  imply  that 
the  ball  was  very  hard,  and  capable  of  seri- 
ous damage. 


“ Don’t  you  think  you  will  be  apt  to  wet 
your  gloves  and  spoil  them  with  that  damp 
snow?”  This  was  said  with  the  same 
kindly,  protecting  air,  which  he  had  now 
put  on  permanently,  it  would  seem. 

“ I don’t  mind  the  gloves.  Besides,  the 
snow  is  such  a cold  thing  to  handle  with- 
out gloves,  ” she  said  to  him ; and  to  herself 
she  wondered  what  his  motive  might  be 
in  wishing  her  to  give  up  her  one  visible 
weapon. 

He  was  so  much  amused  at  the  situa- 
tion, at  her  half  fright  and  entire  simpli- 
city, that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  thrilling 
her  just  then  with  any  wild  stories  of  his 
past  life. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  turned  down 
the  lane  over  the  bridge  of  kissing,  and 
was  in  sight  only  now  and  again  between 
the  tall  trees  on  either  side  the  road.  They 
could  be  well  heard,  though ; the  screams 
and  peals  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
frosty  air.  Then  all  was  suddenly  hush- 
ed ; they  hid  behind  the  trees  to  see  what 
would  happen  on  the  bridge  to  Ruth. 
The  elder  and  more  staid  cousin  wished  to 
go  back  to  prevent  the  dire  catastrophe 
that  they  had  weeks  ago  been  cautioned 
to  avert.  She  was  easily  kept  within  hid- 
ing, however,  by  the  assurance  that  Ruth 
would  readily  take  care  of  herself,  and  if 
not — good  sakes  alive!— what  harm,  after 
all  ? — only  a bit  of  frolic. 

The  timid  mouse  had,  beneath  that 
placid  exterior,  a certain  strong  will  of 
her  own,  and  between  the  two  bridges  she 
had  pretty  neatly  planned  out  a course  of 
action. 

When  they  came  to  the  crucial  first 
plank  of  the  dreadful  crossing-place,  Ruth 
suddenly  sprang  forward,  and  ran  as  if  the 
spirit  of  Atalanta  had  given  to  her  her 
own  fleet  sandals  in  exchange  for  her  rus- 
set shoes.  There  was  a swish  of  a sad- 
colored  robe,  a flutter  of  white  apron,  a 
twinkle  of  little  gray  feet — and  she  was 
gone  away  and  over  the  bridge  before 
Foxcroft  knew  what  had  happened  to 
break  the  quiet  thread  of  their  conversa- 
tion off  so  suddenly. 

She  stood  with  her  face  half  hidden  by 
her  little  muff,  actually  enjoying  a wick- 
ed, roguish,  quite  unpuritanical  laugh 
at  him,  her  cheeks  now  redder  than  ripe 
cherries,  and  her  rebellious  curl  fluttering 
with  excitement. 

“ I am  not  to  pay  now  the  toll,  as  you 
call  it.  You  should  have  been  more 
watchful.  I am  quite  safe  now.”  This 
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with  her  face  still  behind  her  muff,  and 
the  threatening  snow-ball  ready  for  action. 

“You  need  not  have  fled  at  that  pace 
from  me  at  all,”  said  he,  with  rather  a 
hurt  intonation,  when  he  reached  her 
side.  “I  had  no  malice  in  my  mind. 
Nay,  Mistress  Ruth,  you  do  not  know  me 
at  all.  I should  not  have  claimed  the 
usual  toll  against  your  will.  We  are 
both  strangers  here,  and  why  need  we 
follow  their  hoidenish  customs  ?” 

Poor  Ruth  felt  that  she  had  herself 
been  somewhat  guilty  of  hoidenism  in  a 
mild  form ; her  swift  scamper  over  the 
bridge  away  from  a purely  imaginary 
danger  looked  to  her  now  as  a mistake 
more  unpardonable  than  certain  forms  of 
wickedness. 

The  smiles  had  ceased  to  ripple  over  her 
cheeks,  and  the  laughing  eyes  were  now 
sad  and  wistful  almost  to  tears. 

“You  must  have  heard  some  awful  tales 
about  me,  and,  moreover,  you  must  have 
well  believed  in  them,  to  have  the  fear 
you  seem  to  show  of  me.” 

He  said  this  as  with  a desire  to  clear 
his  tarnished  reputation,  if  need  be,  but  it 
was  really  offered  as  the  prelude  to  some 
few  little  stories  of  his  own  valorous  deeds, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  He 
was  now  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  little  gray  maiden,  and  to  think  her 
worthy  of  some  of  his  choicest  lies. 

“I  never  like  to  think  evil  of  any  one 
soever,  more  especially  of  one  we  all  like.” 
Ruth  was  not  quite  happy  over  her  little 
speech : it  told  too  little  of  one  thing  and 
too  much  of  another. 

She  could  not  then  explain  herself  bet- 
ter, as  they  soon  found  themselves  among 
the  laughing  revellers,  who  had  been 
watching  the  incident  of  the  race  over 
the  bridge,  and  its  denouement.  Noisy 
astonishment  was  freely  expressed  at  the 
curious  contradictory  actions  of  each. 
Ruth  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
that  they  would  have  expected  such  spir- 
ited and  exciting  action  from,  and  Miles 
was  the  next  last  to  have  taken  it  so 
calmly.  They  were  both  unmercifully 
teased  about  the  affair,  as  one  may  well 
imagine ; but,  to  the  further  astonishment 
of  all,  Ruth  warmly  defended  him,  and 
even  took  no  end  of  blame  upon  herself. 
He  magnanimously  blamed  nobody  in 
particular : it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
strange  custom  itself.  They  were  both 
strangers,  and  were  in  no  way  bound  to 
conform  to  such  unheard-of  usages. 


“Of  course  if  I had  been  crossing  the 
bridge  with  a native  I should  be  a brute 
not  to  conform  as  gallantly  as  the  best 
man  here.  Or,  had  one  of  you  natives 
here  been  crossing  with  Mistress  Ruth, 
then  would  he  have  been  within  his  rights 
to  have  had  his  fair  toll ; but  it  would  have 
been  rank  impudence  in  two  persons 
strange  to  the  country  and  almost  to  each 
other  to  take  a liberty  such  as  that  with 
your  sacred  bridge  and  its  time-honored 
customs.” 

He  spoke  so  fairly  and  with  such  seri- 
ous bearing  that  he  silenced  the  jeerers, 
and  almost  spoiled  the  frolic  for  the  rest  of 
the  walk.  As  for  Ruth,  she  was  losing 
her  heart  more  and  more  every  moment. 
He  was  so  different  from  the  others,  so 
manly,  so  fair,  so  generous,  and  withal 
so  protecting ! It  was  impossible  that  the 
strange  whisperings  of  his  deeds  could 
have  much  truth  in  them — and  yet  she 
had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Demon  had  ever  a fair  outside,  and 
won  souls  to  him  by  seeming  goodness. 

“Do  you  take — toll,  as  you  call  it,  ev- 
ery time  you  cross  that  place,  returning 
as  well  as  going?”  asked  Ruth  of  the 
younger  cousin,  with  less  hesitation  now 
as  she  was  getting  used  to  the  subject. 

“Oh,  that  indeed  we  do !”  said  that  spir- 
ited damsel,  with  the  air  of  one  determined 
to  stand  by  every  right  of  way.  “And  1 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a 
change  of  partners  going  back,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  strangers  and  no  shirk- 
ing.” This  was  levelled  full  at  Miles  and 
Ruth. 

She  looked  at  him  with  one  little  mute 
appealing  glance,  and  he,  understanding, 
spoke  up. 

“Let  those  change  who  will.  For  my 
part,  I am  well  suited,  and  if  Mistress 
Ruth  thinks  she  may  trust  me  this  time, 
we  will  go  back  as  we  came,  and  finish  our 
talk  together.  What  say  you  ?”  said  he, 
kindly,  to  her,  and  with  calm  directness. 

She  was  pressing  a little  pattern  in  the 
snow  with  the  point  of  her  tiny  shoe.  She 
brushed  back  the  stray  curl  with  her  gloved 
hand,  and  answered  only  with  a smile  and 
the  faintest  of  nods,  but  the  smile  and  nod 
and  the  silence  spoke  many  volumes  of 
consent. 

“I  hope  you  do  not  dislike  our  queer 
old  custom ; it  is  old  as  the  hills,”  said  an- 
other female  cousin,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
defense  of  it,  to  Miles,  in  case  he  wished  to 
“argue  it  out” 
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44 Nay,  mistress,  I like  the  notion  of  it 
amazingly,  and  if  I find  myself  crossing 
it  with  those  to  the  country  born,  I will 
practice  it  with  the  best  of  ye.”  There 
was  a general  laugh  at  this  sally,  in  which 
even  Ruth  joined ; in  fact,  she  was  getting 
to  laugh  more  easily  now  that  the  thaw 
in  her  manners  had  fairly  set  in.  It  was 
like  the  ripple  of  a frozen  brook  set  free 
in  spring-time. 

When  the  merry  party  set  their  faces 
homeward,  Ruth  and  Miles  lingered  be- 
hind the  others  again,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  jestingly  inclined.  “We 
who  are  strangers  should  stay  behind,  so 
that  you  may  show  us  the  way,  and,  more- 
over, we  can  then  the  better  study  the  cus- 
toms and  behavior  of  you  all,  so  as  to  be 
less  strange  in  time,”  spoke  up  Miles.  “So 
go  you  all  on  before,  and  try  and  bear 
yourselves  more  seemingly.” 

The  mouse  was  no  longer  timid,  as  she 
kept  more  closely  to  his  side  on  the  return 
saunter  along  the  snow -covered  road. 
There  was  here  and  there  a slide  of  glisten- 
ing ice  where  little  streams  crossed  the 
road,  and  on  these  they  could  see  the  oth- 
ers display  their  agility,  and  often  the 
want  of  it,  for  there  was  much  merry 
laughter  over  a seemingly  uncalled-for 
falling  about. 

“ Do  you  slide,  Mistress  Ruth?— that  is, 
do  you  care  to  ?” 

“ I — no; — that  is,  I never  have  slidden 
— much.  I don’t  think  I should  care 
much — ” This  as  she  saw  a group  of  four 
take  sitting  and  recumbent  positions  rath- 
er abruptly.  She  gave  a slight  start,  a 
little  cry,  and  the  little  russfct  feet  went 
both  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  the  little 
black  hood,  and  the  mutinous  curls,  and 
the  dimply  smiles,  and  the  jaunty  muff, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  went  as  suddenly  to  the 
right;  and  as  the  outstretched  appealing 
hand  went  toward  him,  like  lightning,  for 
support,  she  felt  a strong,  quick  arm  inter- 
pose itself  in  good  time  to  prevent  as  neat 
a fall  as  any  one  might  wish  for. 

“ There  1 you  were  nearly  down.  Not 
hurt  ? Well— there  again  I”  as  she  gave 
another  little  slip.  “ I think  you  would 
do  well  to  take  my  arm.” 

She  had  his  arm  at  the  moment,  but  he 
felt  as  if  the  timid  little  hand  was  slipping 
from  it,  and  then  the  next  instant  he  felt 
a more  firm  hold  and  pressure.  But  it 
was  still  anything  but  a steady  lean  upon 
it.  He  took  the  little  fingers  gently,  and 
placing  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the 


exact  spot  on  his  arm  where  she  would 
have  surer  support,  he  gave  her  hand  a 
little  re-assuring  pat,  and  almost  a press- 
ure, and  left  it;  and  it  staid  where  it  was 
placed,  taking  kindly  enough  to  its  rest- 
ing position. 

“ We  are  passed  all  the  slippery  places 
now,  are  we  not  ?”  she  asked,  perhaps  to 
save  her  sense  of  propriety. 

“Nay,  there  be  many  such  places  on 
the  road,  although  we  did  not  notice  them 
so  much  coming  as  we  do  going  back.  It 
has  been  freezing,  you  know.  Are  you 
warm  enough  ?” 

“I  think  so;  I don’t  think  I have 
thought  about  it  before.” 

“ Keep  close  to  me.” 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  kept  close 
enough ; he  did  not  have  to  allude  to  it 
again. 

And  now  came  the  dread  bridge  again. 
The  words  of  the  gushing  cousin  came  to 
her  mind — “ Indeed,  yes;  we  pay  toll  both 
coming  and  going.”  She  also  remember- 
ed how  he  had  waived  all  his  claims  in 
view  of  their  strangeness  to  the  land. 
The  skirmishes  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them  had  been  very  brief  and  scarce- 
ly noticeable.  The  time-honored  custom 
was  observed  without  a murmur. 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dusk;  the  win- 
ter’s afternoon  was  becoming  winter’s 
evening  without  much  lingering  in  the 
way  of  twilight.  The  sun  fell  into  a 
ditch  of  cold,  gray,  slushy  cloud,  and 
seemed  to  perspire  a lurid  steam  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  to  get  cold  with 
the  gelid  ashen  purple  of  iron  plunged 
in  snow;  then  it  seemed  to  fall  through 
torn  slits  of  its  sea  of  troubled  gray,  and 
it  left  the  world  to  quick-gathering  dark- 
ness. 

The  little  party,  each  pair  toned  down 
a little  with  the  sudden  chill  and  gloom, 
crunched  its  way  over  the  freezing  snow 
toward  home.  The  planks  of  the  bridge 
creaked  and  complained  as  if  stricken  by 
sudden  cold  and  rheumatism  the  moment 
the  heavy  and  the  light  step  of  the  last 
pair  touched  them.  The  surface  of  the 
snow  bore  still  the  traces  of  much  wild 
prancing  to  and  fro  in  the  regular  and  ir- 
regular toll-taking.  Ruth  said  no  word; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  effort  to  with- 
draw the  trustful  hand,  or  the  slightest 
impulse  of  the  little  mouse-like  feet  to  fly 
again  across  and  out  of  danger.  He 
merely  smiled,  as  if  he  was  thinking  of 
something  he  did  not  wish  to  say ; and  she, 
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seeing  the  smile,  guessed  it  out  as  well  as 
if  he  had  spoken.  And  he  did  speak  when 
they  were  well  over. 

“You  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
flee  from  me  this  time.” 

“You,  too,  seemed  as  if  you  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it” 

This  was  not  exactly  the  conveyance  of 
what  she  meant  to  say.  As  she  thought  of 
it  hurriedly,  it  seemed  almost  like  a chal- 
lenge. What  if  he  should  regard  it  in  that 
light  ? In  fact,  if  he  did  she  could  scarce- 
ly blame  him;  but  she  said  nothing  to 
mend  matters. 

“How  soon  the  stars  have  come  out! 
What  a very  bright  one  overhead— the 
pale  green  one !” 

She  lifted  her  hooded  face  to  the  place 
whence  the  starlight  should  have  fallen 
— when,  swift  as  flashed  light,  warm  to 
her  as  a sun’s  ray,  a light  kiss  just  brush- 
ed the  peachy  down  on  her  cheek — and 
the  deed  was  done ! 

She  felt  that  the  world  about  her  seem- 
ed suddenly  to  change  its  meaning  to  her. 
He  was  no  longer  the  pure  hero;  for  the 
moment  she  was  tempted  to  believe  him 
capable  of  any  deceit  or  crime ; and  then, 
like  a flash,  she  turned  the  blame  upon  her- 
self, because  of  that  unfortunate  little  re- 
mark. What  else  could  he  have  done 
when  he  was  plainly  told  that  he  had 
forgotten  ? She  hid  one  side  of  her  face 
for  a moment  with  her  gloved  hand,  and 
the  nearer  side  to  him  with  her  muff,  and 
wished  for  an  inspiration  for  some  proper 
thing  to  do.  He  only  stood  near  her  these 
few  seconds,  during  which  the  universe 
turned  inside  out  to  her.  And  I am  afraid 
he  laughed  a merry  laugh  of  wicked  en- 
joyment. 

“There ! it  was  not  such  an  awful  thing, 
after  all.  Come,  take  my  arm  again — it 
is  still  slippery.  It  shall  not  happen 
again.” 

She  took  her  previous  hold  upon  his 
proffered  arm,  but  she  tucked  the  rebell- 
ious curl  under  her  hood,  and  looked  as 
stern  and  puritanical  as  she  could  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

4 4 Say  you  quite  forgive  me.  We  should 
not  try  to  make  ourselves  so  very  much 
better  than  the  others,  who  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  so  much.”  He  again  patted 
the  little  hand  snuggled  in  upon  his  arm, 
in  a still  more  soothing  and  protecting 
way.  41 1 find  one  looks  so  like  a fool  if 
he  does  not  follow  the  happy  customs  of 
a kindly  poople.” 


“I  ought  not  to  have  reminded  you  of 
it;  it  seemed  forward  of  me,  as  if  I court- 
ed it,  and  I am  sure  I was  not  thinking 
of  it  in  that  way,”  she  went  on,  half  ex- 
cusing him  and  accusing  herself,  and 
finally  bidding  him  to  forget  it  and  be 
forgiven. 

The  dreadful  bridge  was  still  in  sight, 
and  all  this  change,  this  revelation  of  new 
emotions,  this  upheaval  of  her  little  world 
to  her,  had  taken  place  and  was  a thing 
of  the  past  in  this  short  time.  And  then, 
as  if  to  make  this  offense  seem  small  and 
trivial,  he  told  her,  as  they  walked  home 
together  under  the  winter  stars,  such  tales 
of  the  marvellous  and  wonderful ! It  was 
Othello  and  Desdemona  over  again,  only, 
let  us  hope,  the  Moor  told  the  strict  truth 
with  more  fluency  than  Miles  did.  He 
was  so  strange  about  this  one  quality  of 
his!  One  would  think  that  a good  liar 
would  not  be  able  to  contain  his  splendid 
gifts,  but  would  lie  right  and  left.  But 
Miles  was  a born  genius;  he  was  the  soul 
of  truth  and  honor  in  all  things  except 
these  dreadful  adventures  of  his.  Per- 
haps he  more  than  half  believed  in  them 
himself,  so  well  did  he  tell  them,  and  so 
strongly  did  he  wish  them  to  be  true. 

Ruth,  so  far  from  being  shocked  or 
scandalized,  followed  each  awful  incident 
with  the  effacing  sponge  of  forgiveness, 
and  when  she  had  wiped  away  all  the  real 
sin  she  could  manage  with  her  sponge,  she 
gilded  up  and  haloed  the  occurrence  until 
it  became  a thing  to  swing  incense  before 
in  her  own  mind. 

There  was  little  concealment  about  her 
frank  admiration  of  him.  The  tender 
eyes  were  ever  on  the  watch  for  him  when 
away,  ever  following  his  every  movement 
when  present.  The  tendrils  of  her  sunny 
hair  were  twined  but  for  him,  because  he 
admired  it.  The  bows  and  the  ribbons 
became  more  bewitchingly  tied,  and  sprigs 
of  cunning  needle-work  broke  out  about 
her  dress  like  running  vines  in  a June 
sun.  She  believed  his  most  elaborate  and 
embroidered  romances  with  such  readi- 
ness that  he  lost  faith  in  his  power  of  in- 
vention. It  was  like  pouring  water  upon 
the  thirsting  earth,  or  telling  fairy  tales 
to  eager  children.  The  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  even  the  cousins,  were  getting  seri- 
ously anxious  about  this  development. 
Ruth  no  longer  shunned  the  awful  bridge 
in  their  walks,  and  there  was  no  more 
need  of  apology  for  not  doing  in  Rome  as 
the  Romans  do. 
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But,  alas!  one  fine  day  there  came  a 
new  figure  upon  the  scene,  who  greeted 
Miles  with  much  noisy  familiarity  and  ex- 
pansiveness, not  entirely  shared  by  the 
younger  man,  I beg  to  say.  This  was  an 
old  friend  of  Miles  and  his  family,  who 
knew  them  all,  root  and  branch.  The 
first  surprise  he  gave  them  was  by  call- 
ing Miles  simply  Fox,  instead  of  Fox- 
croft.  This  Miles  explained,  in  his  friend  s 
absence,  as  merely  an  abbreviation;  and 
then  lie  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  liked 
not  the  name  of  Fox  alone  so  well  as 
with  the  croft.  And  then,  finding  that 
the  threads  of  many  of  his  stories  were 
being  drawn  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  fabric  would  come  to  pieces  be- 
fore his  face  before  long,  he,  feigning  un- 
called-for importance  to  an  ordinary  let- 
ter received,  took  himself  away,  not  with- 
out several  scenes  with  Ruth,  and  much 
dispensing  with  all  need  of  the  bridge  as 
any  excuse  for  the  “custom  of  the  people.” 

One  week  away,  and  Ruth  but  half 
consoled  by  vows  to  meet  again,  the  kind- 
ly friend  of  Miles's  youth  told  the  whole 
of  his  history.  His  father,  old  Fox,  was 
a quiet,  well-to-do  trader  down  in  Mary- 
land, who  had  never  done  anything  in 
his  life  more  dreadful  than  drive  unequal 
bargains  with  the  simple  red  Indian,  to 
whom  he  trafficked  rum  and  provisions  in 
exchange  for  furs.  Miles  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  his  fathers  trade,  fond  of 
hearing  tales  of  pirates  and  of  Indian  ad- 
venture ; had  only  once  gone  away  from 
home,  on  a coasting  vessel,  and  then  came 
near  killing  himself  by  falling  from  the 
rigging,  where  he  had  no  business  to  go, 


and  cutting  that  ugly  welt  on  his  fore- 
head. As  there  had  been  some  four  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  origin  of  that  wound, 
the  company  resigned  themselves  to  the 
last  one  as  being  the  most  reliable. 

“ And  now,  as  he  has  been  a good  boy 
so  long,  his  father  gave  him  leave  and 
money  to  go  to  see  a little  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  fix  on  a 
good  spot  for  a branch  business.  A most 
excellent  young  fellow,  fond  of  telling  of 
adventures  that  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  of  except  himself;  but  there!  I'd 
trust  him  with  anything  except  a story.” 
Thus  spoke  the  friend,  and  all  seemed  re- 
lieved that  this  blood-stained  youth  was 
now  purified  and  washed  cle&n. 

Poor  Ruth ! It  was  a sad  blow  to  her. 
There  had  been  no  real  call  for  the  tear  of 
the  angel  to  blot  out  the  sin,  no  need  of 
the  gilding  or  the  incense.  The  idol  was 
of  common  clay.  She  never  wished  to  see 
him  more;  and  when  they  thoughtlessly 
laughed  away  his  crimes,  she  could  have 
wept,  for  to  her  they  seemed  to  wash  the 
dirt  well  into  him,  and  smear  him  with 
common  whiting  as  an  outer  finish. 

Unreasoning  ? — very. 

Unsatisfactory  ? — rather. 

But  here  the  story  ends,  as  I heard  it. 
Whether  Ruth  ever  saw  him  again,  or 
whether  she  went  back  to  unmitigated 
Puritanism  and  straightened  her  rebell- 
ious curl  back  with  searing-irons,  I know 
not.  I like  to  imagine  an  ending  to  her 
story,  but  I will  not  here  put  it  with  the 
pure  fragment  of  an  old-time  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me. 
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Out  of  the  common  daylight  of  the  world 
I wandered  forth  into  a golden  dawn, 

A buoyant  and  a brilliant  atmosphere, 

In  which  all  language  had  a sweeter  sound, 

All  faces  shone,  and  salutations  glad 
Of  love  and  cheer  flew  fast  from  lip  to  lip. 

Then,  as  the  light  grew  strong  upon  the  heights, 
Bell  answered  bell  with  jubilant  refrain, 

Until  the  hills  the  flying  echoes  caught, 

And  wafted  upward  even  to  heaven  itself. 

And  then  there  was  a silence  and  great  peace, 
While  in  the  air  above  me  and  around 
A whisper  rose  that  grew  into  a song— 

“Enter  the  happy  kingdom  of  the  Child !” 

And  then  a miracle  befell  my  sight. 

With  eyes  no  longer  holden  I beheld 
A realm  immeasurable,  a golden  zone 
That  like  a ring  of  flame  shone  round  the  world. 
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And  everywhere  the  joy  was  in  the  air, 

Wreaths  bloomed  on  shrine  and  window,  and  so  sweet 
The  incense  rose  from  every  heart  and  home 
It  seemed  a bright  new  world  within  the  old, 

A thousand  summers  mingled  into  one. 

And  still  the  burden  of  a song  went  on, 

Too  silver-sweet  for  any  human  voice — 

“This  day  began  the  kingdom  of  the  Child. ” 

“Oh,  who,”  I cried,  “is  lord  of  this  fair  realm? 

Why  do  all  hearts  leap  up  with  victor’s  joy? 

I see  no  lofty  forts,  no  steel-clad  ranks. 

Nor  signs  of  martial  conquest.  Can  he  be 
A warrior  and  a king  of  high  renown 
Whose  wide  dominions  thus  unguarded  lie?” 

The  answer  came:  “By  mightier  force  than  arms 
Our  monarch  has  his  royal  honor  proved. 

His  truth  is  keener  than  a thousand  swords. 

His  purity  so  dazzling  that  the  hosts 
Of  unclean  error  flee  before  the  sight, 

And  in  the  fervid  summer  of  his  love 
The  superstitions  of  the  elder  world, 

Like  vapors  of  the  sunrise,  disappear. 

Look  now  upon  the  train  of  vanquished  kings 
Who  bow  before  the  sceptre  of  the  Child  1” 

Then  down  the  borders  of  this  shining  land 
There  passed  a gloomy  train,  and  by  their  front 
Majestic,  awful  even  in  their  fall, 

I knew  them  not  as  wTarriors,  but  as  gods — 

Osiris,  dear  to  Egypt’s  ancient  shrines, 

And  Isis,  the  world-mother,  at  his  side, 

Whose  single  tear  renewed  the  wasted  Nile; 

They  too,  the  bright  Olympian  deities, 

With  echoes  of  remembered  music  still 
Upon  their  lips,  regretfully  passed  by; 

And  the  stern  monarchs  of  the  icy  North — 

Odin,  a wanderer  from  the  fallen  throne 
Of  old  Valhalla,  and  the  hoary  Thor, 

No  longer  glorying  in  his  strong  right  hand. 

And  as  they  passed,  the  wilderness  gave  up 
Its  tawny  gods,  the  spirits  of  the  storms, 

The  mountains,  and  the  precipices  wild. 

And  all  walked  heavily,  with  bended  head. 

Save  only  Isis,  in  whose  mourning  eyes 
I saw  a wistful  yearning  for  the  Child. 

As  these  strange  shadows  of  the  fallen  faiths 
Slowly  departed,  over  all  the  sky 
A soft,  serene  illumination  grew, 

A rosy  and  ineffable  morning  light; 

And  forth  from  cot  and  bower  and  palace  came 
Myriads  of  little  children,  bounding  forth, 

With  lilies-of-tkc-valley  in  their  hands, 

And  fragrant  branches  of  the  forest  green. 

These  went  before,  and  with  them  followed  on 
An  army  with  white  banners  borne  aloft, 

On  which  in  shining  letters  was  inscribed 
The  legend  beautiful,  “Good-will  to  men.” 

“These  are  his  guards  and  warriors,”  said  the  voice; 
“See  how  the  way-side  blooms  beneath  their  feet!” 

Then  I,  in  haste  of  sudden  ecstasy, 

Said  to  the  viewless  spirit  at  my  side, 

“If  eyes  can  bear  such  splendor,  let  me  look 
Upon  the  face  of  him  you  call  the  Child.” 

Then,  like  a cloud,  the  pageant  disappeared, 

And  a pale  Orient  landscape  was  unveiled — 

Wide  plains  in  moonlight  slumber,  olive  boughs 
Rocking  beneath  the  nests  of  wakeful  birds, 

And,  lighted  by  one  radiant  morning  star, 

The  straw-thatched  stable  of  a humble  inn. 
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THE  NEST-RUILDERS  OF  THE  SEA 


AMONG  the  many  curious  analogies 
born  of  modern  investigation,  none 
are  mom  interesting  than  those  showing 
striking  eases  of  parallelism  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  animals  whose  environ- 
ments are  totally  dissimilar.  The  ocean 
bed  seems  peopled  with  forms  so  resem- 
bling those  of  land  that  a modification  of 
structure  to  conform  with  their  .surround 
ings  alone  appears  to  be  the  point  of  dif- 
ference. In  drifting  over  the  reefs  of  our 
southern  border  this  resemblance  bet  ween 


the  ereat  ures  of  land  and  sea  is  extremely 
striking.  The  gardens  of  the  lower  woifld 
abound  in  lavish  growth  ; trees,  shrubs, 
waving  vines,  are  ail  reproduced  in  the 
wondrous  forms  of  the  sea.  Here  a for- 
est of  coral  brandies  i Madrrpora)  raise 
their  myriads,  of  bristling’  points,  each 
flowered  bv  a delicate  polyp,  ami  presen  t- 
j ing  a rids  olive-green  tint  in  contrast  to 
the  deep  blue  of  the  channel  upon  whose- 
banks  they  grow 


crystal,  the 
water  seems  to  intensify  the  beauty  of  the 
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smaller  rootlets  are  swept  aside  by  skill- 
ful blows  of  their  tails,  both  fishes  often 
standing  over  the  nest  creating  a mimic 
whirlpool  with  their  tails  that  effectual- 
ly carries  off  the  objectionable  particles. 
The  stones  arc  next  taken  away*  the  small- 
er ones  in  their  months,  the  larger  being- 
pushed  out  bodily,  or  fanned  away  by  the 
sweeping  process,  until  finally  an  oval  de- 
pression appears,  with  a fine  sandy  bot- 
tom. The  stems  and  other  aquatic  verdure 
about  the  sides,  that  seem  to  have  been 
purposely  left,  now  naturally  fall  over, 
so  that  oftentimes  the  nest  is  a perfect 
bower,  its  walls  bedecked  with  buds, 
while  the  roof  is  a mat  of  white  lilies 
floating  upon  the  surface.  Here  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  the  male  and  female  alter- 
nately watching  them.  We  hare  always 
known  the  sunlish  as  the  most  peaceful 
of  the  finny  tribe,  and  only  in  wanton 
playfulness  chasing  the  golden  carp ; but 
let  a stranger,  a be  whiskered  cat-fish,  ap- 
proach the  bower,  and  war  is  at  once  de- 
clared. The  little  creatures  seem  to  snap 
with  rage  and  defiance,  the  sharp  dorsal 
fins  stand  erect,  the  |>cctoraIs  vibrate  with 
repressed  emotion,  while  the  convulsive 
movements  of  their  powerful  tails  show 
t hat  they  are  ready  to  stand  by  their  homes 
to  the  last,  and  indeed  so  vigorous  is  their 
charge  that  large  fishes  are  forced  to  re- 
treat, and  as  the  sun  fishes  build  in  com- 
panies, the  intruder  is  often  attacked  by 
an  entire 


olony  of  them.  They  have, 
however,  one  enemy  that  seems  to  defy 
them,  the  pirate  perch  \ Aphrodederm 
8ayanu$h  which,  like  the  cuckoo,  that  is 
either  incapable  or  too  lazy  to  build  a nest 
of  its  own,  often  deposits  its  eggs  in  that 
of  its  neighbor. 

The  perches  wait  until  the  sunfish  com- 
plete their  1 mines,  when  they  evict  them 
by  force  of  blows,  often  only  after  a san- 
guinary struggle.  This  accomplished,  the 
victors,  male  and  female,  install  them 
selves,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  fre- 
quently among  those  of  the  former  occu- 
pants. who.  perhaps,  are  avenged,  as  their 
captors  guard  their  nest  jealously,  pro- 
tecting the  young  sunlish  us  they  come 
out.  and  staying  by  them  until  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  when  they 
are  left  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Nearly  all  the  sun  fishes  are  nest-build- 
ers, some  forming  arbors,  as  we  have  seen ; 
others,  as  the  banded  variety  {Mesorjonis- 
Hu ft  chcrtodon  f,  scoop  out  nests  on  the 
sandy  shores,  rearing  their  young  in  the 
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mestio  life  of  the  sunfish  i JSupoinotift)y 
the  mottled,  bespangled  friend  of  the  an- 
gler, that  is  seemingly  always  on  hand  to 
hr  caught  in  default  of  nobler  game. 

Along  the  shore  where  delicate  grasses 
grow,  where  floating  lily-pads  cast  strange 
shadows,  and  the  white  pink-tipped  buds 
reach  upward,  here  among  the  winding 
sterns,  perhaps  sheltered  by  a mossy  bank 
with  overhanging  Ferns  and  eat-o‘  nine 
tails,  the  sunfish  builds  its  nest.  They 
may  be  seen  by  pairs  moving  m arid  out 
among  the  lilies  near  the  shore*  as  if  joint- 
ly selecting  the  site  for  their  nursery.  It 
is  generally  a gravelly  spot,  and  once 
agreed  upon,  the  little  builders  set  vigor- 
ously to  work.  The  stems  or  roots  are 
torn  up  for  twelve  inches  about,  and  care- 
fully carried  several  feet  away,  while  the 
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late  spring  : while  the  sotted  &u»  ifcli  ; fcratioih  -.aukV  the  locality  is  selected,  pt*r- 
< JSn nmea athus of>fku$l  ia  more  ileiiiwrjit '•  'f.d'iaps . iti  spot*  immmg  brook,  ju  shallow* 
, kv  ^iFeeiing  muddy  streams,  apd,  as  cold  water.  iWves  an*  car- 

comes--  ou,  building  a liest  for  it-  ried  away* nigging  at  a 
r+'if  In  the  muddy ■ bottom ? where'  it  lies  single  piece,  \hk mg  ^downstream  and 
tli>rmant  till  : ! working  y i:r: until  w<%.  who  are 

Alike  as  are  the  member*  of  rhi>  faun  wntchin g-fkm:  Hu.*  i\m Sc  despite  the  strong 
dj;  iJi  their  habits*  we  lind  that  the  vatn- : protest  of  Hit?  & eknnng  over  two 

moy*  ■; ri c?.f e* #-f # i>r : ..tiiiJ i.lrv-  jfs  feet  He.rfc/tl«ie 

piratical  builds  it$  nest in  mid-  \ d^ositok  add  th**  male  win*  has  retired, 

winter,  ihs.op0HUtew  Im'Hhg  lakit  Watch-  : soon  appears  0<f>m  ‘hp-^tteAri^  jibgrtug-  \f\ 
ed  hy  fihHtfrvfer^  Um$%h  the  ice,  Its  month  a pelihlit^ibat  is  placed  aniong 

It  fnnns  a clcariifg  nnicb  after  (he  mau~  the  egg*  that  form  -a  layer  in  Uni  centre 
ner  of  the  suolish,  without.  however.  the  ' of  the  clearing  Now  they  both-  swim 
dwea^atJ’pn ; &<*$  ipowntic  simroiujdings  away,  soon  i#tuiHii.ttg;  each  bearing  a 
iimt  aw?  the  pf^ihiiities  of 
aprin^  *K*y  ' . ’,/  >’  /’ 

In  nook  or  cpr 

uer  of the  suhlkh  ;.|w>ttd  we 
have  made  friends  with  the 
dace  \ /y^y  nphxphthy#  nbronu- 
xmi:  he^i-bulid-  * 

•:#;;' vcrd.ai)!^  tiih>y;jekteie. 

Ktremfotkl  * i pdu  the ; t u r f 

that  cVver^hiHlMWs  the.irhotiie-Sr 
ww/  have.  Vb/ighj,  glimpses  pf 
tlie wii * :'jsdid’,  pertopk  hnseem 
played  the ^ pw  ir  iJii/tr  il «i>- 

ali^stic  ■■<;:  'V\:.', 

gala  time. 

What  games  Sdid  'spirts  they 
have!  hook? ug down  bei  wee? * 
tlie  .le^y^v  w^ ;■  .see  iti  the.ir  py* 
ory  action  a,  wlies  of  boyhood 
days.  3*ovr  in,  Jest  they  join 
in  U te  eh&se  of  aom  e 
minnow,  sudden! y chap gurg1 
their  course  ail’d  r^^tTi )U>: 
at  some  resplendeitt  <h^i^.nr  dy 
t fiat , witli  stAirhig  eyes,  hovers 
over  the  gi‘*C/wing  vaiwpf  M 
their  home;  again  dK^y  lhtii 
alxmt.  tin?  m rf 
]>os»ible  ilie^  and  bits  df 
ing  weed.  One 
than  the  rest  fairly  A 

fUy * }^tl ; ;mQt her  hiudss  upon 
the  y^U’tly  submerged  leaf,  (lie 
vj none n str u gel e h> 

Mfnietrn^  the  auetrtioh  of  tin? 

^ua.ri>';.*  yyeti  . feitigd^hee  >vhb- 
dadr*^  fruiti 

•h*W  chfv#e,  & dire  Warning  W 

pbiy  however,  even  iiniimg 
ihe  d%d:  In  ihe  whmo  tyrMtk4 
eau^  the,  sleriter  dd1 
?^jhy  nest i ng- time  t rn/ilr 
iititl  finale  join  In  the  pivp 
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pebble  in  its  mouth,  that,  is  dropped  upon 
the  eggs,  Slowly  the  work  goes  on, 
until  a layer  of  clean  pebbles  apparent 
ly  covers  the  eggs;  now  the  female  de- 
posits  a second  layer  of  eggs,  and  more 
pebbles  are  brought,  the  little  workers 
scouring  the  neighborhood  for  them,  pi  I 
ing  up  .slopes  and  eggs  aitrrnatei y until, 
the  heap  attains  a height  of  eight  inches 
or  more,  formed  m various  shapes,  some- 
times pyramidal  or  dome  shaped  monu- 
ments of  the  patience  of  these  finny  house- 
keepers. Who  would  suspect  their  pur- 
pose 1 Even  the  gleaners  of  the  golden 
tbdds.  in  whose  brooks  our  little  friends 
are  found,  have  not  discovered  their  se- 
cret. and  think  the  curious  piles  washings 
of  the  brook  itself. 

Very  similar  in  its  habit  of  erecting 
it  nest  is  the  lamprey- eel  ( Petrotnyzon 


nairinUH)  * they  are  common  on  our  eastern 
sea  board,  living  alike  in  fresh  and  salt 
water.  In  the  early  spring  they  follow, 
sometimes  precede,  the  shad  up  the  riv- 
ers, and  search  for  safe  localities  in  which 
to  deposit  tltetr  spawn.  The  same  process 
of  cleaning  away  is  seen  as  cited  m the 
case  of  the  dace.  Their  long  bodies  are 
bent  in  coils  and  used  in  pushing’  fii#ide 
the  accumulation  on  the  bottom,  and  to 
the  uninitiated  the  appearance  of  two  eels, 
each  three  feet  in  length,  twisting  and 
seemingly  coiling  about  one  another 
would  be  indicative  of  war.  The  water 
having  cleared,  however,  a smooth  spot 
becomes  visible.  Upon  this  the  lam- 
preys proceed  to  place  stones,  the  size  of 
some  of  which  is  almost  as  astonishing 
as  the  intelligence*  they  exhibit  in  trans- 
porting them.  Irregularly  shaped  stones 
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o!  small  size  are  easily  and  -quiekly  j br  re[M»atttr(  lifliugs?  aja4  tlic  m 

bi-ought  in  their  moutbjy  from  Ihe  sevTei»i  I gt-mous  ncsybuddee 
locaiitaes  in  wha<1i  tijej,  ff/Wigr;  sohie  they 
arejihlfe  to  carry  only. a few  feet,  then.»3rop~ 
ping  them,  they  push  them  jilptigby  mat a 
force.  But  . when  stojiesHfea*  iptiSgb  sev- 
eral pounds  Pvgto  he  hi’ougltti  Biey  adopt 
imAies  Jeffry  of  nii  ypgiTmer  As  the 
«}«>ts  Inwhipb  they  rear  these  submarine 
castles  gwierhlly  .sifbjectwl  to  a stvjft 
ynmnit,  tire  largest  stones,  that  it  woo  id. 
be  thought  impossible  for  them  to  move, 
are  looked  for  up-stream  ouly.  A suitm- 
bhvpue  found,  it  is  iuoved,  about  until  a j aud  possess  so  nuuiy  ejtarachtT’tsii^  tb  di^- 
faVorable  port-ion  is  preseiiled,  and  to  this  t i aguish  them  from  the  adult  form  that 
the  sucking  tmVUth  is  fash-nett;  the  tail  of  for  a long  lime  they  \ww>  considered.  dis- 
Uie  fish. is  then  raised  .aloft,' and  by  a.  con  tiilci  animats.  and  the  young  described  m 
udsive  etfort  tltc  lieavy  shim-  is  lifted  from  u different  genus  humus  tea i. 
its .'.place,  this  tide,  jmslitoe  against  tbs  Tbit  hshei;  krunvrr  as  stmavtotera.  Or 
fish  »Utl  stone,  sweeps  tbeni  ttbmg  several  suckers,  an-  so  waned  from  their  habit  o! 
feellsjtuce  t hey  sink  : ait<?tUftr .effort tt'M  the  piling  Up  pebbles- into  rude  mounds,  in 
part  of  t he  hsb,  and  the  rm-k  is  again  i-aisod  which  their  eggs  are eonoenied,  The 
aiiil  carried  doivn-pni-ntt.  unlit  dually,  Safina  nix  hr  and  m&ny  of  the  troiit  make 


. is  swap!  ’JVy*  thi*  tide 

to  tftcs  nest . ami  its  load  deposited. 
This  laborious  work  is  carried  on  until  the 
pile  assumes  a height-  of  two  of  three  feet 
add  a diameter  of  fotir.  Nu'  special  shape 
.weens  to  he  tUsbml,  it  being  generally 
oval  and  computt,,  Well  devised  to 
tin-  eggs’  Which  are  deposited  wit  bin.  af- 
fording protection  in  if*  rtuuiy  mitWiccs 
for  rhe  young  wht’ntlufy  batch,  Htrauge 
little  fallows  they  are;  Whihi  Hbput  xi# 

indaw  loug  they  have  w>  tf<t<th,  are  blind, 

tiiafiy  el.iarttt'ttefitafi;*  Vp  iljtp 
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simple  excavations  in  the  gravel  of  the  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  mother,  they 
bottom,  comparable  to  the  nests  of  many  j remain  until  bold  enough  to  swim  away, 
of  the  terns  that  are  found,  perhaps,  upon  In  some  neighboring  stream  that  sooner 
the  neighboring  shore.  Or  later  limb  its  way  to  the  sea  we  shall 

Who  of  those -fund  of  idly  drifting  along  find  the  most  vigilant  of  all  j\esl.-buil<ler>. 
our  sea-shores  in  admiration  of  the  pun  ora  | the  fourspined  stickleback  {Apeltea  quad- 
mu  below  are  not  familiar  with  the  quaint  \ racu&).  The  different  species,  though  very 
toad -fish  iB<rfraehu$)\\hixi  in  its  shape  and  I similar  in  their  general  architectural  ideas, 
color  so  closely  resembles  a moss ‘Covered  vary  mainly  as  to  location.  Some  place 
stone,  linding  in  this  resell iblaneo  an  ef-  the  nest ^ upon  the bottom, concealed  among 
fective  protection  against  its  enemies  ? the  wrack  that  abounds  there;  others  are 
The  mother  fkh  intrenches  herself  among  ; hung  pendent  from  some  projecting  ledge, 
the  weed  and  gravel  carelessly  thrown  or  swiiigin  t he  tide  from  the  sunken  bough 
aside,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  of  some  overhanging  tree,  there  undergo 
gulls,  and  here  the  young  a re  •van-d.  their  ing  a process  akin  to  rocking. 

•yolk  sacs  enabling  them  to  cling  to  the ,<  In  the  vast  tract,  occupying  an  area  of 
rocks  of  the  nest  soon  after  birth,  where,  260,000  miles,  popularly  denominated  the 
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iH^rgs^j  _*?»«.,  *w  /f»«iifl : michb-n'.  ».i 

aniiV' 

by  «i.*w( '.6*v<ua^?«.  the  r.-br.’iv. 

lifb  tie  * teod  . <>n  Km-  wjfc-ifcittottf  Oil- 
sea  je««pi  YWimbnrt  !»».j,vh,.‘s  by  i'lfcu* 
and  Sti/jf'fs&tnu  Are  oUftif  V«iUUtl  aymi 

able  Hi  >U<-  ridiiy  /•*{>.?».••  iou*  a 

(KUestM;;  'ViCji  >,)>.  II.M11.)>! 

u ! 1 1 ; ■ • 

tiite  jfi '(triVtifij. ~i‘ *r  !»*»u»y  r.ot 

rougi^.#  by  Us.  *U>.'Uly  *•**■■>')■„■  &fW 
•<(  tit**-  ii*>  Uve 

Flori«  - ■ ■•  v>4  ■ v 

yfb.  v<U.<v  6f- ttfe; 

»t|ll  n*y:f 

bui!-!. 

a- *1>.  >.vM  w.>,  h i fifc*; 

)!l<>it> 
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tvtvftis  myriad#  of  strangv  ero»- 
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tures,  Tbaugli  the  strong  trade  wind  is  object  peering:  out  of  the  water,  the  bout 
blo>\m'«,the  gnpal  patches  of  weed  are  $0  being  pushed  nearer,  the  curious*  cruftiure 
profusely  distributed  that;'  the  irtWrveu*  ; proved  to  be  the  pelagic  Lish  AnOrnnarias 
insr  stretches  of  clear  blue  water  are  1 Mtirnurfuhis.  no  exact  in  its  imitation  to 


mmm 

mL*H  VS*.?- i f *; 


fJh.vijjC  pOPA  > Vt*  MfeT 


us  Kf*w  the  .Jins  af  swim  Mil*  Stuiga#}iOni  'tiiii;! been  fa* 

*i>i;r.i/i?.  rvob  wave  ;>  uudiihiiNitJ  the  t\*r  < 1 1 1 1 «;j ) wjth.  it  if  iWHiid  have  ‘been  parsed 

.»  ♦ -<;  v t :.,  -.^h  mortal  bunch  ;pf  weal ; date  Tfe  4411  >nu!  dorsal  fins 

of  gurnard*,  <v UU  ilt&iV  ht-v  -won*  our  of  \Vat*n\  os  well  'ax the  curious 
! ’-u^ i vi'.sltH  .' lie; ). w'i ^ | liohi*  that  felled  k'  the  head,  and  IJb usv half 

sn^r  -vy . * v aw-? \iy,  -TiOs-y  «.4'-a.  The  ’.variii  ; submerged,  the  lit.i  !<••  fallow  seemed  ahiuu 
ytf  lb fr\ ; ‘i*  ' tor  i iftted  with  saline r th<r  take  leave  of  Its ^ native  elepieijt,  swid 

channel*; ;m>«>nv  1 1 1 v vv>>ti  M'uuul.f^P/  walk  t way  over  the  weed.  It  \v^  resting 
w Mu  ridleetifi ns  ; and  far  :*'Vnv  /'upon  its  ties*  an  oral  ball  of  - So rymmiift ■$ ■ 

• I h & ■ tviyi vti . ■*  'fjfv  ■ . ’to *w  of  larger  than  ft  ba$e-l>atl,  .tfurito* 

nuy^ibl,  ihaf./  w ith  tlm  < u-o.tvji >n.i I sptoh  , r»*aiure:T  -whose  pectoral  tins  msomble 
n(  lUi  jv»'lir  ;n(  h the  * » r< ly  XoMnd  to  he  I limbs.  selects  from  the  iloating  ul^a-  hits 

liK^rd  ;ti  \Ui> \ot5#ty« AVtjjfJli/  , J , . | of  SttrgeMmm  fMtecfifWum.  whitph  coh- 
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round  air-vevsicles  that  form  perfect  floats 
or  buoys.  These  are  collected  into  a sin- 
gle mass  by  the  fish,  and  woven  in  and 
out  in  a seemingly  incomprehensible  man- 
ner. A bit  is  taken  in  its  mouth,  with 
which  the  fish  dives  into  the  mass,  coming 
out  at  the  opposite  side.  As  the  nest  as- 
sumes a more  compact  shape,  a gelatinous 
substance  is  attached  to  the  various  parts 
that  serves  to  cement  them.  It  is  now 
an  irregular  oval,  floated  by  the  natural 
buoys.  Now  the  eggs  are  deposited; 

some  se- 


surveillance  long  after  the  young  are  ap- 
parently large  enough  to  take  care  of 
tbemsel  ves. 

Among  the  eat-fishes  are  many  nest- 
builders,  as  the  ihmts  and  callichthys. 
The  curious  lung-fish  (P rotoptenis)  builds 
a burrow ; and  in  the  Orinoco  is  found  the 
perm,  whose  nest,  in  strange  analogy  to 


and  attached  to  the  weed  by 

This  done,  other  pieces  are 
added  to  partly  conceal  them,  and  the 
fish  passes  repeatedly  around  the  nest, 
rubbing  its  abdomen  against  it,  and 
binding  it  together  by  silken  bands  of 
a visceral  secretion  that  it  lakes,  per- 
haps, from  certain  glands,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  stickleback;  thus  the  eggs  are  se- 
curely incased  within  the  ball.  This 
completed,  the  strange  inhabitants  of 
this  pelagic  world  lend  their  aid  in  its 
adornment.  The  rich  bryozoon  {Mem 
branipora)  incrusts  the  various  parts 
with  its  silvery  growth,  the  nest  itself 
throwing  out  new  shoots,  their  tips  as- 
suming rare  tints  of  yellow  and  green, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  darker  shades 
of  the  older  forms.  Graceful  stalked 
vases  of  the  camjKinularia  appear  as  if 
by  magic,  small  barnacles  hang  pendent 
upon  the  loaves,  while  delicate  shapes 
of  miithtna,  veljela,  and  porpita,  glis- 
tening in  garbs  of  blue  and  silver,  with 
the  fantastic  glaueus  and  luminous 
Siilpa.  hover  about  in  close  attendance. 
Around  the  nest  the  quaint  parents 
native,  or  recline  upon  it,  as  we  have 
Seen.  When  the  eggs  arc  hatched  the 
bands  are  loosened,  and  in  the  nest, 

arlxir,  the 


cretion 


that  is  a veritable  living 
young  find  abundant  protection,  and 
closely  resemble  the  bits  of  weed  among 
which  they  lie  concealed. 

Among  the  faritagtic  gobies  are  sev- 
eral that  vie  with  the  birds  in  nest-build 
itig.  In  the  great  submarine  tangles  of 
the  Mediterranean  Be%a,  where  grim  kelps 
wave  their  long  leaved  stalks,  the  black 
goby  (Gobius  niger).  according  to  Olivi, 
builds  its  home.  The  liner  bits  of  weed, 
Zostera  and  others,  art'  bound  and  inter 
woven  in  irregular  form,  and  in  t lie  nest 
are  placed  the  eggs.  As  with  the  stickle- 
back, it  is  the  male  that  erects  the  nest, 
and,  after  the  eggs  have  been  placed  with- 
in, mounts  guard,  remaining  in  watchful 


nkst  or  ruoTorre nus  asmkctkss. 


that  of  some  birds,  hangs  pendent  from 
some  overhanging  branch,  drifting  in  the 
tide,  a veritable  garden  of  aquatic  plants 
and  clinging  vines.  Among  the  nest- 
builders  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  jumping  and  land  - visiting 
fishes  is  seen  in  Per ioph thalmun.  It 
leaves  the  water  and  seeks  the  shore— in 
quest,  of  food,  perhaps  ; or,  as  it  seems  at 
times,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a change. 
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T\l\*  v<k}nu$  i l*JT  f7^\ 
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; .A*  : A*%iVfe  life 

SW  i»HtC  hfe'V  ‘ *-h:' 

jjff-  '.  : a l > hf;;- ffeiLi1' 

jffiu:y .;  y.i:  "o:'.;Oi . UdtJy  be  ohoy, 

' 'itefrw'  bn#  ?£*«£.  ivwhth.  tvjt-U,  .May 

Or  liitwote  l-liu  ujlanri/ie. 

,-j’  ,v  •.;•  . .:«;  ; f:'-,' ; i. ^ >,l.  ■.**  •;>  v*  r>  ;•••> 

Tim  .March  winds  'blow.  I w^Urtf-.  lipr-  g*K- 
ller .te  brown  annl  dear:  • . 

Her  cheek  is  bmwiij  and  soli  o,s  <jo\yn 
<To  those  who  see  it  uenr.h  - 

With  a hey,  eve. 


What  hu*  she  iiot  that  they  have  got. 
The  dames  that  walk  nt  silk  ! 

If  she  On  do  her  'kewluef  hUle 

u.  ..  . ‘ 't.  S..v  ?a..  ' -1’  Y,v>.i i. 


Her  neck,  is  white  n>  unlk. 

, •'  • y : With  • u dc. 


For  mo,  from  Jude  to  Jithe, 

Sly  Dolly's  words  aiv  sweet  .»«£.  curds- 
Ui'r  lauyrh  is  like  •»  funey— 

With,  a lifcv,  vfe 

. 

■f  ::i%y'£  ex":  “•  ■-•-*■'■  V.rM  S ; v ; 

Hrtlak,  ,br«j.ak:  li»  iuiiir,  t)  cnicvtfissjK-iif  l 

O Dili  Lwit  Olio,.,  Harm-! 

TEeif'D  (viV  u b'ritfh  at  East**r  iit!<'\ 

And  I><d!y  jx  lu:r  lia.in-. 

VV.itt*  u hi.'}-.  Jk>liy!  U«>.  Dtdij  ’ 
Dully  shall  he  irduf.-- 
jEKtfom  lliv  &gvay  is-  vyli'iie  with  Mn;, 

Ur  blooniK  tin-  ftilaiilitii-. 
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VfK  TUP  tift-EH  pP; 


4 i **>  <iS'  vm  m>  loiter.  1 W4- 

nqrljhifl!^  1 ti2CUri*M|S  ter*  of* 
fur  K'pil;  but  we  shall  hv  dt4ighkul  to  w^i- 
e’oMWjxm*  Ui  mr  home,  a ml  to  the  home 
of  >fin-  neighbors.  t hay  tMudosrd  dii-oc 
thm#  $hi*wisi%  the  ^iiOrtcbt wafc  «T 'v**&xfe- 
inf#  us,  fur  wkafe  oufcsiifeof  th»*j^TOU  mnil 
tor-mi,  ami  xl«  |#eii tir-rit  upon  small  h^al 
U'HUiK,  wlVioh  >*re  my  iinre^jM^;  but  in 

MfCvonvt  you  will  iiml  ymirsHf  at  Kineadt*. 
Y t»u  iu«M  fesr^i  a sharp  look  on  yanr  bug 
g.are.  or  it  may  lie  taken  to  Oh tm via.  ami 

doit  t ht*  air  ml  of  asking  questions  as  to 

yiuff  t'6 hfe  of  xmy  ini e am V emy  one 
aUnmd  you.  We  can  offer  only  quiet.  hip 
pleasant  ^peJOi  y,  ;^.  loyjOy*  *3U»vmtry^  1^?P> 
nn?»  gmd  ybJiug  hmmm  and— H 

• vt.Uyi'JtJiOfcf/  - 1 ktuVvy  lhkf  Vl 
»:MS  bill  i hr.pt-  nor  iJ if *•'{*]..  " 

‘"uW^y  wiyi/city  which 

my  yrd  Um^,  and  'nivyiouv  V* a*  :imun(. 
an  v .■iiU!>4*\  I ave}, led  tilts  mob)!  UHi ■■>.•• 
hr.,v(IMt  -jovitmion  a lm-h  way  p:irt  joularly 
grahfdh*  ff'ooiuiy  tmt  liHViiiir  .the  - 
*:U*>  ^^jSjlabiiV  gim**  fra* 
'tfy*  i'Xeunt  4 xbbuth  -]h$$h- 

^ ti ir -tlv^ 


at  & eon <um$i  msort,  v^iu?w  anodsta 
conVenlmmii  seOof  pyopj*e  wcvry  unintcr- 
tiding  &b$  vHy  ut*^y\  yr.#ht«l  mutually 
singled  out  mxvh  other  ns  e^eeptHrnaHy 
i%a^saut.  ’:;.  \y'’’  wAy  • :}./>  V? 

Having  b:ui  few  preparaiious  to  mnkt\  I 
starts  HioTUy  a £uupfe  of  days  after  the 
muwpt  of  cuy  inyitatioii  &1 that  must  do: 
pn^iii^-Jiimr  m thatmuhy -four,  ilmstv  of 

' m iUajfcxftx  v* 


the  early  n inriiiiig,  mul  hytivelv; 
had  (Hit  only  passed  across  thcr  bduiidariWs 
of  the  Oh}  Dwiiiiiii^n  Hiakr  bhi  wa^shprlly 
to  lip  iniuh*  acq ua i !i ted  with  smneuf  its 
local  pmdinritwk  Wo  Ii-k!  toon  'rom- 
blhig-  along  as  slowly  a*  if  we  were  raking 

a ipxku  drivn  in  a city  ora/iilms*  (to  uvliieb 
bore  a vstriUiiig 

dvlaUiKUi  n'lirni u'liddeiily  f rum  a tf*%V  wood 
Wfv  a succession  of  shrill 
shoiirw  unn  hoi  uiuessaiib  and  (hr 
umrmrnl  u 1om^%  ^iattomd  string,  of  black 
rhtl.irrrU  naiuiii-j  i^jO  in  singh*  jfjhfc 

Wt*  could  Uot  yni  dhsua^ui^h  what,  they 

WW  uli  but  WO  saw  lio-jr  cr 

1 ^ t pHsfut^  vvh  fob  tv *r*\  eyd'tuin  ly  dV: . 

rOrt^.1  to  us  In  i ;mou^itt  &ee$y  mafe 
'ka$ tt pm/’  1} a((d  bvV(y 
majo  yxucf‘  juiuM 
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now  approaching  nearer  as  the  engine 
slackened  its  speed. 

“A  broken  bridge,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  sir.  These  people  are  deplorably 
careless,”  said  a puffy  man  with  a vulgar 
mouth,  who  had  been  talking  at,  not  with, 
every  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  about 
a mill  he  was  building  on  a new  principle. 
“We  have  run  over  a child,”  exclaimed, 
in  agonizing  tones,  a lady  enveloped  in 
black  crape,  who,  until  then,  might  have 
been  taken  for  a monumental  sorrow. 

“Come  ahead!”  sang  out  an  irrepress- 
ible youngster  from  the  recesses  of  an  Al- 
bemarle pippin,  in  which  his  face  was 
buried. 

Slower  and  slower,  and  then  a dead 
stop,  and  every  head  was  soon  protruding 
out  of  windows  on  the  spectacular  side  of 
the  cars,  gazing  upon  a scene  that  by  this 
time  had  gained  added  interest;  for,  fol- 
lowing the  advanced  guard,  as  they  might 
be  called,  came  another  relay,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. Each  member  carried  some  article 
of  feminine  necessity— a bird-cage,  a band- 
box,  a parasol,  a tin  cake  canister,  a basket 
of  flowers,  and  the  last  of  all  the  train 
grasped  a tumbled  white  bundle,  which 
afterward  asserted  itself  loudly  as  a baby. 
They  had  emerged  in  a slanting  stream 
heading  toward  us,  and  vehemently  tele- 
graphing w ith  all  their  limbs  as  well  as 
throats;  and  the  cry,  whatever  it  was,  nev- 
er varied,  only  the  words  became  more 
distinct  as  they  approached  within  a few 
yards.  So  shrill  and  so  continuous  had 
been  their  united  clamor  that  until  then 
we  had  been  unable  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about.  “ Miss  Patty’s  a-coming,” 
they  all  cried;  “Miss  Patty’s  a-coming;” 
and  for  a moment  I wondered  if  she  was 
one  of  the  immortal  Campbells  whose 
comings  have  been  chronicled  for  centu- 
ries. The  next  instant  the  underbrush 
parted,  a lovely  laughing  face  looked  out, 
and  a figure  like  the  woodland  huntress 
sprang  across  the  road-side  ditch,  and  ad- 
vanced composedly  toward  us.  I looked 
apprehensively  at  the  conductor  as  he 
brushed  hastily  past  me,  not  knowing 
what  form  his  wrath  would  take  at  this 
unexpected  and  illegal  stoppage  of  his 
train,  and  though  I missed  catching  sight 
of  his  face  just  then,  I saw  it  as  he  turned 
to  help  “ Miss  Patty”  into  the  car.  It  was 
smiling,  gracious,  even  obsequious,  as  he 
reverentially  handed  her  into  the  best 
place  then  unoccupied;  and  relieving  in 


turn  each  of  her  attendant  train  of  their 
impedimenta,  he  piled  them  on  the  opposite 
seat,  which  he  unlocked  and  turned  over 
for  her  accommodation.  Miss  Patty  set- 
tled herself  comfortably,  pulled  her  bon- 
net up  into  place  by  its  strings  from  the 
small  of  her  back,  where  it  had  been  hang- 
ing; gave  a couple  of  rapid  concentric 
movements  with  her  fingers  over  her 
“ bangs” — a very  poor  name  for  the  lovely 
golden  brown  mass  of  wavy  hair  shading 
her  brow  and  eyes— then  dived  down  with 
a gloveless  hand  into  an  interminable 
pocket,  from  which  she  drew  it  filled  with 
cents,  as  they  call  pennies  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion State.  She  scattered  these  liber- 
ally through  the  car  window  to  her  dusky 
retainers,  gave  some  distinctly  audible  or- 
ders, such  as,  “Pop,  hand  me  the  baby, 
and  tell  your  miss  I’m  all  right.  Hector, 
say  to  Termahta*  that  I’ll  get  the  tobacco 
leaves  for  her  pipe,  and  bring  them  when 
I come  back.  Now  good-by,  and,  mind, 
don’t  you  worry  your  ole  miss  because  I’m 
not  there.  You  hear,  all  of  you  ?”  She 
held  up  a warning  forefinger,  and  straight- 
way high  into  the  blue  dome  soared  a cho- 
rus, in  the  sweet,  clear  tones  the  children 
of  Ham  are  gifted  with,  of  mingled  Yes’s 
and  No's,  both  intended  to  mean  the  af- 
firmative, however — that  they  heard,  and 
would  heed— if  they  remembered. 

I wondered  vaguely  how  long  it  would 
suit  Miss  Patty’s  convenience  to  detain 
the  train,  and  how  soon  she  would  conde- 
scend to  allow  us  to  start,  when  the  check- 
string wras  jerked,  and  on  we  sped.  I 
turned  to  my  book  again,  but  the  interest 
was  broken,  and  my  eyes  in  spite  of  my 
will  wandered  to  my  neighbor  across  the 
car.  She  certainly  was,  if  not  strictly 
beautiful,  the  very  prettiest  of  the  pretty, 
with  a self-reliant  and  half-defiant  air  that 
was  not  boldness,  only  ignorance  of  the 
world's  ways,  mixed  with  an  amusing  im- 
periousness, the  result,  I suppose,  of  hold- 
ing a princess's  position  in  her  father's  es- 
tates, and  dispensing  his  hospitality  and 
means.  She  was  gifted  with  the  bright 
abundant  hair,  the  delicate  yet  full  round- 
ness of  contour,  the  graceful  bearing  and 
free  upright  carriage,  of  her  section  of 
country,  and,  more  than  all,  she  had  its 
lovely  coloring.  Attracted  by  all  this,  I 
found  myself  wishing  that  we  might  be- 
come better  acquainted. 


* Sister  Martha,  sister  being  Titta,  abbreviated  to 
Ter. 
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mation  of  the  male  representatives  of  that 
gallant  State  through  which  we  were  go- 
ing, I fancied  that  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion might  be  whether  I was  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  my  willingness  to  agree  to 
have  the  cars  again  stopped  until  the  baby 
could  be  pacified.  I was  relieved  by  the 
conductor  breaking  up  the  conference  and 
addressing  me  formally. 

“Excuse  me,  madam,  but  the  young 
lady  opposite  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Farquhar  of  Linniford,  and  is  taking  that 
baby  to  visit  its  grandmother,  as  its  mo- 
ther is  an  invalid,  and  can  not  leave  her 
home.  She  was  given  a bottle  of  some- 
thing (she  don’t  know  what,  or  has  for- 
gotten) to  dose  the  child  with  in  case  of 
pain  or  sickness,  and  she  would  like  you 
to  tell  her  what  quantity  must  be  given. 
She  begged  me  to  say  that  she  would  not 
disturb  you  but  that  she  was  warned  to 
be  careful.  If  agreeable  I would  like  to 
introduce  her,  as  you  might  be  able  to 
help  her.” 

I arose  and,  walking  across,  was  then 
and  there  formally  introduced  by  the  act- 
ing master  of  ceremonies,  the  conductor, 
to  Miss  Patty  Farquhar,  and  so  com- 
menced my  very  agreeable,  and  after- 
ward intimate,  association  with  that  young 
lady.  The  baby  was  quieted,  and  resign- 
ed shortly,  most  thankfully,  to  a posse  of 
female  relations  who  were  awaiting  it  at  a 
small  road-side  station,  and,  thus  relieved 
from  its  care,  we  fell  into  animated  con- 
versation, choosing,  as  strangers  usually 
do,  topics  calculated  to  establish  some  sort 
of  a platform  on  which  we  could  mutual- 
ly interest  each  other. 

“Have  you  never  been  in  Virginia  be- 
fore ?”  asked  Miss  Patty. 

“Never  even  west  of  the  Hudson,  but 
once.” 

“And  never  met  any  one  from  our 
State  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  the  ‘once’  I mentioned  was  a 
summer  passed  at  the  Delaware  W ater  Gap, 
where  I met  a family  of  Drelincourts.” 

4 4 What  ! — Aunt  Sallie  Drelincourt ! 
Why,  how  very  strange!  Were  Betty 
and  Molly  and  old  Aunt  Susannah  with 
her  ?” 

“ There  were  two  young  girls;  but,  ex- 
cept the  mother,  I can  not  remember  any 
other  elderly  lady  of  the  party.” 

“Oh,  I suppose  you  may  not  have  no- 
ticed old  Aunt  Susannah.  She  is  not  a 
lady;  she  is  Aunt  Sallie’s  old  colored 
nurse.” 
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‘ 4 Yes,  ” I answered, affirmatively ; 4 4 and 
at  Saratoga,  the  same  year,  I was  much 
attracted  by  a beautiful  girl  who,  I was 
told,  was  from  one  of  the  Virginia  coun- 
ties— Albemarle,  I think.  Her  name  was 
Gordon.” 

“With  coal-black  hair  and  deep  blue 
eyes  ? Why,  that  was  Cousin  Honey — 
Honoria,  you  know,  but  we  call  her  Hon- 
ey. Why,  how  very  strange !” 

“And  I am  now  on  my  way  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a most  delightful  family  of  Sittrells, 
near  Leesburg,”  I said.  “I  anticipate  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  everything  will 
be  new  to  me,  and  even  the  country  is 
lovely  in  its  difference  from  my  rough 
sea-side  home.” 

“ Then  you  are  going  to  Patsy  Sittrell’s 
wedding;  and  so  am  I.  Why,  she  is  my 
own  uncle’s  step-daughter,  the  only  one 
he  has  now,  and  we  have  been  Patty  and 
Patsy  all  our  lives,  and  just  like  two  sis- 
ters. How  very  fortunate  that  we  have 
met!” 

“ How  very  odd,”  I said,  “that  all  the 
Virginians  I have  ever  encountered  should 
be  related  to  you,  or  connected  in  some 
way!  It  seems  such  a strange  coinci- 
dence.” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  said.  “We  are  all 
related.  I mean  that  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple of  a certain  class  are — the  ‘quality 
folks,’  as  Aunt  Susannah  styles  us.  I 
hope  you  will  meet  Grandmother  Din- 
widdie — we  all  call  her  grandmother.  Al- 
though she  never  leaves  her  own  house 
now,  this  wedding  must  draw  her  from  it, 
if  anything  will,  I think.” 

“ Who  is  she,  and  why  does  she  never 
leave  her  house  ?”  I asked,  eagerly,  as 
something  mysteriously  suggestive  in  Pat- 
ty’s tone  fired  my  awakened  imagination. 

“I  am  afraid  that  I can  not  tell  you. 
It  is  a family  secret,”  she  said,  with  a por- 
tentous shake  of  her  head ; and  then  a sud- 
den gravity,  as  if  in  accordance  with  the 
gathering  twilight,  came  over  her,  and  she 
did  not  break  the  silence  until  the  train 
reached  our  destination. 

We  were  the  only  passengers  left,  and 
as  we  stepped  out  on  the  dimly  lighted 
stand  a gray-headed  old  negro,  dressed  in 
a faded  green  and  gold  livery,  the  coat 
tails  descending  to  his  feet,  and  the  only 
white  visible  about  him  being  a volumi- 
nous cravat  crowned  by  a collar  mount- 
ing up  under  his  nose,  stepped  up,  cap  in 
hand,  and  addressed  us: 

“Miss  Patty,  you  is  to  take  de  charge 
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ob  de  strange  lady,  and  de  kerridge  has 
regraded  backerds  and  f orreds  so  constant 
dat  Marse  William  say  he  has  ’range’  for 
you  to  bring  she  to  de  Erry  in  my  wee’- 
kle.  Jist  here,  honey.  You  see  we’s  ker- 
ridge hosses  has  clean  gin  out.” 

We  followed  him,  and  mounted  literal- 
ly into  a tall,  roomy  vehicle,  with  yellow 
wheels  which  stood  higher  than  our  heads. 
In  it  was  a broad  seat  to  accommodate  two 
or  more,  but  there  was  also  space  enough 
between  it  and  the  dash-board  for  Uncle 
Brutus’s  old  office  stool,  on  which  he 
perched  himself,  directing  a small  black 
boy  waiting  near  to  get  up  and  stand  be- 
tween his  knees  while  he  drove. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  “I  ’blige’  to 
fetch  him  wid  me  to  open  de  gates,  fur 
Baldy’s  so  tricky.  I darsn’t  as  much  as 
take  my  eyes  jist  a minit  off  dat  hoss’s 
ears. — Whoa,  Baldy — whoa,  sahl  You 
no  hear  me  say  whoa,  sah  ?” 

44  Who  all  are  at  the  Eyrie,  Uncle  Bru- 
tus ?”  asked  Patty. 

“Well,  dere’s  de  Gineral,  who  bees  al- 
ways dere ; and  she  old  pa  and  she  old  ma 
(dat’s  de  madam’s  parints,”  turning  to  me 
in  an  explanatory  manner);  “and  den 
dere’s  bote  de  Miss  Sallies,  de  old  one  and 
de  young  one.  Dey’s  bote  drefful  plain 
feetern’,  eben  fur  dat  fam’ly,  I tink,  for 
dere  pa’s  ma  was  a stepper,  I kin  tell  you. 
— Whoa,  Baldy ! Is  I got  dese  reins,  or  is 
you  a dribing,  sah,  I like  to  know  ? — And 
dere’s  de  nabors — I mean  dose  we  wisits 
wid — for  miles  roun’,  all  de  quality  folks, 
in  fac’,  and”  (turning  round  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  final  announcement)  “dere’s 
all  you’s  grandma,  ole  Madam  Dinwiddie, 
her  own  self !” 

“Is  she  really  there,  Uncle  Brutus? 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“I  tell  you  she  be  dere  dis  berry  minit. 
When  she  hab  git  out  ob  her  coach— fur 
she  come  all  de  way  in  her  own  coach  an’ 
four ; no  fool  railroad  fur  de  likes  ob  her — 
an’  wen  I see  de  Gineral  a-walk  down  de 
front  steps  wid  he  bare  head  to  han’  her 
out,  I mek  haste  an’  run  an’  trow  open  de 
big  hall  doors,  fur  I was  a-schemin’  to  be 
dere  myself,  knowin’  as  how  dey  couldn’t 
trus’  dat  white  peacock  Miss  Patsy  beau 
bring  from  New  York,  wid  he  slick  hair; 
and  de  Gineral  he  say,  4 At  last,  Elinor’ ; 
and  she  didn’t  answer  not  but  one  word. 
She  sed,  said  she,  4 Forgiven  ?’  in  a kind 
of  askin’  way ; an’  her  eyes  begin  to  trim- 
ble  and  trimble,  and  wen  she  wink  dem, 
de  water-drops  jist  splash  on  de  tiles  ob  de 


marble  floor  till  you  could  hab  hem  dem 
in  de  kitchen.  De  Gineral  he  kep’  he 
head  down  low,  and  he  neber  look  once 
in  her  face,  but  he  put  his  mout’  on  de 
back  ob  her  han’  and  kind  ob  ketched  his 
breat’.— Whoa,  Baldy,  whoa,  sah  ! You 
mus’  be  tinkin’  yousef  race-hoss,  en’t 
you  ?” 

“What  is  it  all  about?”  I whispered. 
“Is  it  something  that  I can  not  be  told  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  some  day. 
I will  ask  the  General  when  we  are  settled 
at  the  Eyrie,”  answered  Patty,  much  agi- 
tated. “It  was  very  sad,  and  we  do  not 
talk  about  it  now.  Indeed,  it  happened 
so  very  long  ago;”  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  long  ride  a deep  silence  fell 
upon  Miss  Patty.  We  had  been  wind- 
ing slowly  up  a high  hill  ever  since  we 
had  left  the  village,  three  tired  figures, 
for  the  small  gate-opener  had  slid  down 
between  Brutus’s  feet,  asleep,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vehicle.  There  was  not  a habi- 
tation in  sight,  or  even  a light  to  betoken 
the  existence  of  one,  and,  a little  uneasy 
at  the  solitude  around  me,  I at  last  ques- 
tioned Patty  concerning  the  chances  of 
ever  reaching  our  destination.  4 4 We  shall 
soon  be  there,”  she  said.  “Look  up, 
straight  up  above,”  pointing  overhead; 
and  there,  almost  a hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicularly over  us,  stood  a dark  mass  of 
buildings,  illuminated  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar. I uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment at  this  unexpected  sight. 

44  Come,  Brutus,  do  make  your  old  don- 
key go,  or  we  shall  never  get  there.  Why 
are  you  hauling  at  old  Baldy’s  mouth  and 
pretending  to  check  him?  He  couldn’t 
be  persuaded  to  move  out  of  a walk  if  a 
locomotive  was  behind  him.  Do  get  on !” 

“I’s  black,  I know,  Miss  Patty,  honey,” 
commenced  Brutus,  in  a deeply  injured 
tone,  44  but  when  I holds  dese  yere  reins, 
an’  am  ’sponsible  to  de  Gineral  fur — ” 
But  here,  with  a sudden  forward  move- 
ment, Miss  Patty  got  possession  of  the 
whip,  which,  without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion, she  laid  sharply  over  Baldy’s  back, 
with  no  apparent  effect,  however,  on  him. 
Brutus  disdained  any  further  remon- 
strance. He  only  laid  himself  back,  al- 
most in  my  lap,  with  an  imaginary  Hercu- 
lean grip  at  the  reins,  as  if  our  lives  de- 
pended at  this  crisis  upon  the  strength  of 
his  muscles ; but  he  took  me  into  his  confi- 
dence, for  he  turned  completely  around, 
and,  with  a contemptuous  jerk  of  his  head 
at  Patty,  accompanied  by  a short  derisive 
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laugh,  muttered,  shortly,  “Tek  her  fur 
hoss-fly  I” 

W e stopped  at  last  before  a pretty  wicket- 
gate,  shaded  by  vines  drooping  with  flow- 
ers, white  in  the  moonlight;  and  before  we 
had  time  to  alight,  troops  of  merry  girls 
and  their  beaux  came  flitting  along  the 
broad  path,  while  the  wide  piazza  in  the 
background  was  lined  with  the  older  peo- 
ple. I was  welcomed — well,  welcomed  as 
you,  if  a stranger,  will  find  out,  should 
you  ever  be  a guest  in  an  old  Virginia 
country  house. 

The  bride  was  the  gayest  of  tjie  gay, 
and  among  the  young  men  surrounding 
her  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
singled  out  the  groom.  Whatever  privi- 
leges he  might  be  entitled  to,  they  certain- 
ly appeared  to  be  reserved  for  the  future. 
The  house  had  been  constructed  before  the 
Revolution  ; the  beams,  rafters,  window- 
frames,  and  doors  brought  from  England. 
It  had  the  peculiarities  of  the  days  when 
it  was  built.  The  walls  were  a half-yard 
thick  through  ; the  square  windows  im- 
bedded in  them,  and  their  wide  sills,  nev- 
er unoccupied,  offered  most  fascinating 
opportunities  for  flirtations.  The  doors 
also  were  square,  the  upper  half  latticed 
in  small  glass  panes,  so  that  a full  muslin 
half-curtain  on  either  side  alone  secured 
privacy  from  espionage  by  one's  neighbor. 
But  I have  not  sufficient  space  to  describe 
at  any  length  house,  grounds,  or  com- 
pany, charming  as  they  all  were,  for  I 
have  my  story  to  relate — that  story  which 
Patty  received  permission  to  tell  to  me 
when  I had  become  quite  intimate  with 
those  kind  friends,  and  they  had  taken  me 
to  their  hearts,  as  well  as  to  their  home,  as 
if  I had  been  one  of  their  own  blood. 

Spring  matured  into  summer,  and  all 
their  visitors  had  gone,  but  I still  linger- 
ed, persuaded  too  willingly  to  extend  the 
time  for  leave-taking,  when  Patty,  whose 
duty,  it  seemed,  was  to  carry  that  baby 
around  to  make  periodical  visits  to  its  nu- 
merous connections,  appeared  again  sud- 
denly on  the  scene,  having  left  the  baby  to 
await  her  return  while  she  made  this  fly- 
ing visit  to  us.  She  graciously  accepted 
my  offer  to  her  to  share  my  bedroom  for 
the  short  time  she  remained,  and  one  night 
when  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  floods, 
and  the  old  trees  that  embowered  the  back 
of  the  house  were  swaying  and  shrieking 
in  the  blast,  and  the  diminished  house- 
hold were  asleep  in  bed,  she  volunteered 
to  tell  me  the  story  I have  been  trying  to 


commence  for  you.  “ Put  on  your  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,”  she  said,  “and 
draw  up  that  easy-chair  close  to  the  fire, 
for  it  is  chilly  in  spite  of  June.  Here  is 
plenty  of  light- wood  to  make  a blaze, 
should  you  get  frightened.” 

“Is  it  a murder,  or  a ghost  story?”  I 
asked. 

“Worse  than  either,”  she  answered. 
“Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Grandmother  Dinwiddie  at  the  wed- 
ding ?” 

“Yes,  she  said  a few  polite  words  to 
me,  but  I was  quite  overawed,  and  so  hard- 
ly answered  her,  and  you  know  she  left  the 
next  day,  so  I had  no  chance  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  her.” 

, “ Well,  the  story  relates  to  her,  or  rath- 
er she  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  there- 
in. I can  not  speak  lightly  even  in  allud- 
ing to  it  at  this  distance  of  time,”  she  con- 
tinued, with  a slight  shudder.  “ It  is  true 
it  happened  before  my  day,  but  it  was  an 
awful  affair  from  beginning  to  end. 

“Mrs.  Dinwiddie,  the  handsome  old 
lady  you  have  met,  then,  whom  we  call 
grandmother,  was  an  only  child  and  a 
great  heiress,  born  at  a time  when  the 
lord  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  tobacco  could 
leave  behind  him  to  an  only  daughter  a 
princess’s  dower.  She  was  proud,  beauti- 
ful, and  imperious ; the  first  her  most  be- 
setting sin,  and  from  its  indulgence  came 
all  her  punishment.  At  eighteen  she  mar- 
ried a stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  reported  to  be  quite  her  equal  in  every 
respect,  and  they  were  then  considered  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  whole  State. 
General  Sittrell  had  been,  as  the  nearest 
neighbor’s  son,  her  companion  and  almost 
brother  from  childhood,  though  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  by  ties  of  blood;  and  * 
the  feeling  that  bound  them  had  been  so 
close  that  it  had  prevented  the  idea  of  a 
marriage  between  them  ever  entering  their 
mind ; but,  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent a coldness,  never  afterward  sur- 
mounted, from  springing  up  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dinwiddie— -causeless  and 
reasonless,  perhaps,  but  still  there.  In- 
deed,” said  Patty,  with  a wise  look  and 
knowing  toss  of  her  head,  “I  have  always 
noticed  that  if  a man  admires  a woman, 
but  does  not  even  desire  to  marry  her,  he 
still  seems  to  look  upon  her  as  his  proper- 
ty in  some  mysterious  way,  and  always 
will  dislike  the  man  who  wins  her,  and, 
what  is  more,  will  never  confess  to  that 
feeling— and  never  get  over  it.” 
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“Well,  years  passed  away  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  friends  never  met,  for  Mr. 
Dinwiddie’s  place  was  widely  separated 
from  his  wife’s  estates.  They  had  no 
children;  but  General  Sittrell,  who  had 
also  married  the  same  year,  had  two  love- 
ly daughters  grown  to  early  womanhood 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  returned 
to  that  part  of  the  country  to  live  upon 
her  plantation,  preferring  it  as  a future 
residence  to  the  husband’s  place  at  Ac- 
comac.  But  the  families  still  did  not 
meet,  for  the  close  relations  of  friendship 
once  existing  between  two  of  them  had 
faded  out,  first  from  separation,  and  then 
from  different  interests  and  the  lapse  of 
years.  Perhaps,  too,  Mrs.  Sittrell  may  not 
have  sympathized  strongly  with  it.  One 
day,  however,  that  family  were  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Dinwiddie 
had  died  suddenly,  and  General  Sittrell, 
springing  up,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  im- 
mediately saddled. 

“ ‘ I must  go  to  her,’  he  said,  deeply  agi- 
tated, ‘ for  she  has  no  one  to  care  for  her 
now  but  me,  and  no  other  to  depend  upon. 
Besides,  she  may  need  actual  assistance 
at  such  a moment.’ 

“‘Has  she  no  connections?’  asked  his 
wife,  coldly.  She  had  never  sought  much 
information  concerning  this  early  friend 
of  her  husband’s. 

“ ‘ No,  I believe  not;  Dinwiddie,  I have 
heard,  had  only  a brother,  who  died  or 
left  the  country  years  since.’ 

“ * Let  me  go  with  you,  father,’  said  the 
eldest  daughter,  Elinor,  who,  as  soon  as 
she  had  been  put  in  her  father’s  arms  aft- 
er her  birth,  he  had  desired  should  bear 
that  name— the  name  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddie. 
The  daughter  and  father  were  bound  to- 
gether in  the  closest  bonds  of  affection 
and  companionship,  and  had  always  been, 
even  from  the  former  s childhood,  held  by 
those  strong  ties  that  sometimes  exceed 
the  usual  affectionate  intercourse  of  fam- 
ilies when  springing  up  in  this  relation- 
ship. She  was  a thoughtful,  imaginative 
girl,  with  one  of  those  impressionable 
temperaments  which  are  created,  it  would 
seem,  to  bear  the  troubles  of  less  sensitive 
natures,  and  to  suffer  for  them  in  many 
cases  the  tortures  they  never  feel  for  them- 
selves. 

“‘No,  Elinor,’  said  her  mother;  ‘if 
your  father  wishes  either  to  go  with  him, 
he  had  best  take  your  sister.  You  are 
morbidly  afraid  of  death.’ 

‘“I  am  only  ignorant  of  its  appearance, 


mother,  and  therefore  more  awed  than 
frightened.  It  may,  for  this  reason,  lose 
its  terrors  when  I enter  its  presence  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  it.  I should  like 
to  go;’  and  she  looked  anxiously  at  her 
father,  whose  agitation  she  saw. 

“ ‘Let  her  horse  be  saddled,’  he  said, 
briefly;  and  they  were  soon  on  their  way. 
The  news  must  have  travelled  slowly,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  the  house  they  found 
that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  that 
very  afternoon.  A large  company  was 
assembled,  and  General  Sittrell,  writing  a 
few  woyds  upon  a card,  sent  it  up  to  the 
widow.  A few  moments  only  had  elapsed 
when  a colored  maid  entered,  and  singling 
him  out,  delivered  a whispered  message, 
which  resulted  in  Elinor’s  being  ushered 
upstairs  to  see  the  lady  whose  name  she 
bore,  but  whom  up  to  this  time  she  had  nev- 
er seen.  With  beating  heart,  and  fingers 
chilled  from  intense  sympathy,  she  enter- 
ed the  darkened  room,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  dignified  figure,  clad  in  sables 
from  head  to  feet,  who  rose  to  receive  her. 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  was  a beautiful  woman 
still,  and  if  there  was  any  agony  of  spirit 
concealed  behind  that  composed  exterior, 
the  suppression  was  certainly  effectual. 

“ ‘ My  loss  has  been  great,’  she  said,  aft- 
er some  desultory  remarks  to  Elinor,  who 
had  sat  overpowered  and  mute  beside  her, 

‘ but  other  women  have  borne  as  much, 
and  so  must  I.  My  husband  was  a sin- 
gularly handsome  man,  as  I suppose  your 
father  has  told  you.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  him,  you  can  pass  into  that  room 
next  to  my  dressing-room,  where  he  lies. 
I would  go  in  with  you,  but  I have  al- 
ready taken  my  last  farewell  of  him.’ 
She  turned  away  to  hide  either  a natural 
agitation  or  the  lack  of  it,  after  motioning 
to  a door  at  her  back  leading  into  anoth- 
er apartment. 

“Elinor  rose  up,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  Young,  tender,  soft-hearted,  and 
impressionable,  she  felt  that  she  dared  not 
refuse  the  proffered  courtesy,  and  yet  it 
was  so  unlooked-for,  so  overwhelming. 
Like  all  girls  of  her  acute,  sensitive  na- 
ture, the  mere  name  of  death  conveyed 
much  that  was  terrible  to  her  mind. 
Even  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  in  the 
house  had  thrilled  her  through  all  the 
fibres  of  her  being,  and  now  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  it  alone,  and  to  meet  it  for 
the  first  time,  with  none  of  the  reverence 
and  love  which  she  thought  might  have 
cast  out  fear,  the  horror  was  unbearable. 
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44  4 You  can  go  in  now/  said  Mrs.  Din- 
widdie  from  the  recess,  where  she  stood  so 
screened  by  the  curtains  that  she  had  not 
seen  her  hesitation.  4 You  need  not  fear 
meeting  any  strangers,  for  the  outer  door 
is  locked.’ 

“Elinor  could  think  of  no  excuse  for 
avoidance  of  the  dread  ordeal.  With  a 
desperate  and  successful  effort  for  self- 
control,  she  passed  through  the  connect- 
ing doors  and  stood  breathless  and  alone 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

“The  room  was  lofty,  dim,  and  cold,  for 
it  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  faint, 
sickening  odor  of  dead  flowers  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  heavy  dark  draperies  hung  at  the  win- 
dows, but  tall  silver  sconces  bearing  wax 
candles,  shining  like  stars  in  the  fading 
daylight,  were  burning  high  up  on  the 
mantel  piece,  and  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  amidst  heavy  folds  of  black  vel- 
vet that  swept  to  the  floor,  rested  that 
which  chilled  her  to  the  marrow  of  her 
bones.  Passively  she  stood,  not  daring  to 
raise  her  eyes,  her  head  bent  low  to  the 
ground,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  before 
her,  her  whole  figure  drooping,  but  pray- 
ing inwardly  with  all  her  strength  for 
the  courage  to  meet  this  unknown  in- 
truder, of  whom  she  knew  so  little,  and 
whom  she  feared  so  much,  till  at  last 
gaining  strength  from  her  simple  faith, 
and  still  murmuring  her  almost  uncon- 
scious prayer  for  help,  she  slowly  raised 
her  eyes. 

“Lying  recumbent  upon  the  velvet  pil- 
low, clothed  in  all  the  majestic  repose  of 
eternal  rest,  she  beheld  the  noblest  head 
and  face  she  could  have  imagined  : the 
firm,  curved,  closed  lips  that  taught  her 
a peace  past  all  understanding;  the  un- 
furrowed ivory  brow,  and  the  dark  eye- 
brows that  lay  like  soft  feathers  across  it 
in  a slightly  waving  line ; the  silky  bright 
hair,  prematurely  white  but  abundant, 
which,  brushed  back  from  the  smooth 
temples,  defined  clearly  the  classic  lines 
-of  the  head  and  throat,  and  then  fell 
away  in  thick  masses  against  the  black 
velvet  pillow.  Was  this  breathless  repose, 
this  utter  freedom  from  all  earth’s  turmoil 
.and  passion,  this  fulfillment  of  life  and 
relief  from  its  burdens,  the  horrible  thing 
that  she  dreaded  as  death?  An  infinite 
tenderness  toward  this  freed  and  glorified 
.spirit,  this  mute  embodiment,  thrilled  into 
her  heart  and  flooded  her  veins. 

“‘Tell  me,’ she  whispered,  in  her  vio- 


lent reaction  of  feeling,  with  outstretched 
hands,  as  she  glided  nearer  and  nearer — 
4 tell  me,  is  it  all  happiness  where  you 
have  gone  ; and  was  there  no  pang  of 
agony  felt  at  leaving  your  earthly  home  ? 
Was  the  journey  so  long  and  dark  and 
solitary  ? You  look  so  happy ! Have  you 
too  found  the  wings  of  a dove  to  bear  you 
away  ?’ 

“‘Elinor,’  called  a voice,  anxiously, 
‘come  back  to  me.  Why  are  you  stay- 
ing so  long  in  that  room  V 

“ She  turned  to  leave,  and  then,  with  all 
the  tenderness,  all  the  repressed  enthusi- 
asm of  her  emotional  nature  aroused  al- 
most to  a state  of  exaltation,  she  retraced 
her  steps,  leaned  over  the  coffin  for  one 
last  look,  and  involuntarily  bending  her 
head  down,  gently,  reverentially,  pressed 
a kiss  on  the  white  brow  upturned  toward 
her,  while  the  tears  that  had  been  slowly 
gathering  in  her  eyes  fell  with  a sudden 
shower  upon  the  face  of  the  dead;  and 
then,  with  a mute  reverence,  she  passed 
from  the  room,  and  from  a presence  that 
until  that  day  she  had  never  seen,  and 
which  she  felt  she  could  never  forget. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  and  passed  off 
in  the  usual  way.  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  did 
not  appear,  but  remained  secluded  in  her 
own  room,  and  would  see  only  Elinor 
and  General  Sittrell,  the  last  paying  her 
a short  visit.  The  family  grave-yard  was 
many  miles  away,  amidst  a grove  of  oaks, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  over- 
shadowed the  dead  of  the  race,  and  the 
friends  who  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
grave,  save  a few  who  lived  at  a great  dis- 
tance in  an  opposite  direction,  dispersed 
without  returning  to  the  house.  These 
few  remained,  secure  in  their  experience 
of  a hospitality  that  no  circumstances 
could  disturb.  General  Sittrell,  however, 
was  among  the  crowd  who  followed  the 
coffin,  telling  Elinor  he  would  call  for 
her  before  night,  and  take  her  back  home 
with  him. 

4 4 The  dreary  afternoon  darkened  sooner 
than  usual,  even  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  time  he  had  returned  a 
storm  was  beating  against  the  old  house, 
rendering  all  chance  of  dry  travel  impos- 
sible. Mrs.  Dinwiddie  bad  emerged  from 
her  retirement,  and  had  urged  upon  the 
guests  who  were  preparing  to  brave  the 
weather  the  necessity  of  remaining  under 
shelter  for  the  night.  It  would  not  incon- 
venience her  at  all,  she  said ; and  though 
the  house  was  not  large,  yet  there  was 
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plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  few  as- 
sembled in  it,  and  so  they  submitted  them- 
selves to  this  arrangement. 

4 1 It  was  an  embarrassing  time.  Added 
to  the  painful  circumstances  that  had 
brought  them  together  was  the  fact  of 
their  all  being  strangers  more  or  less  to 
each  other.  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  and  General 
Sittrell  (who  had  returned  for  Elinor) 
naturally  sat  together,  and  apart  from  the 
others,  talking  over  events  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  years  of  their  separa- 
tion, or  rather  she  recounted  to  him  the 
sorrows  that  had  come  so  thickly  upon 
her  life,  but  which  appeared  hardly  to 
have  softened  her  imperious  nature ; and 
at  that  sad  time  he  became  again  to  her 
the  brother  of  her  youth.  Elinor  remain- 
ed silent  and  preoccupied.  Her  reticent 
and  sensitive  nature  had  been  deeply 
stirred,  and  all  the  reverential  and  de- 
votional in  her  character  aroused.  A 
new  leaf  in  her  life,  inscribed  by  its  cen- 
tre, called  death,  had  been  turned.  At 
last  a silence  fell  upon  all,  and  their 
hostess  rose. 

4 4 4 1 think,’  she  said,  ‘that  we  need 
rest,  so  I will  ring  for  the  maids  to  show 
you  to  your  bedrooms.  Your  father,  Eli- 
nor, prefers  to  return  home,  as  he  thinks 
the  storm  has  lulled  for  an  hour,  and  your 
mother  may  be  anxious,  so  bid  him  good- 
night. He  leaves  you  to  my  care  until  to- 
morrow. Are  you  timid,  my  dear,  at 
sleeping  alone  ?’  she  asked,  after  the  Gen- 
eral had  left. 

“‘No,’  answered  Elinor,  simply;  ‘I 
have  always  had  my  room  to  myself  at 
home,  and  preferred  it,  although  I am  not 
very  brave.’ 

“‘Well,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  al- 
though I shall  not  be  near  you.  I only 
asked  the  question  because  I have  given 
you  one  of  two  rooms  built  at  the  end  of 
the  back  hall,  some  distance  from  the 
main  house,  which  were  intended  for  a 
nursery,  and  therefore  isolated  on  ac- 
count of  noise.  But  you  will  not  be  un- 
protected, as  the  next  room  is  occupied, 
so  if  you  hear  movement  and  voices,  you 
must  not  feel  alarmed.’ 

“They  all  rose  and  separated  for  the 
night.  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  walked  along  the 
passage  with  Elinor,  and  only  left  her 
after  a survey  of  the  chamber  to  see  if  her 
guest  was  supplied  with  what  she  needed. 

“The  room  was  comfortable,  airy,  and 
light,  with  modem  furniture  and  a gay 
carpet,  and  candles  lit  it  up  brightly;  but 
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Elinor’s  mind  w^,s  attuned,  after  the  day’s 
experience,  to  thoughts  that  excluded  any 
appreciation  of  such  trivial  matters. 
Weary  and  overwrought,  she  dreamily 
prepared  for  rest,  but  before  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  pillow  she  relieved  her  ex- 
cited brain  by  praying  fervently  for  help 
and  guidance  to  meet  the  same  inevitable 
day  that  must  come  to  all,  and  then  grad- 
ually there  stole  into  her  petition  a mute 
entreaty  for  eternal  happiness  for  the  soul 
which  had  passed  away  under  the  same 
roof.  ‘If  the  casket  was  so  beautiful, 
what  must  the  spirit  have  been?’  she 
thought;  and  then  she  went  to  bed,  and 
sleep  came  at  once — soft,  quiet,  dream- 
less sleep — but  for  how  long  she  never 
knew. 

“ She  awoke  suddenly,  amidst  a silence 
that  she  almost  felt,  for  the  storm  had 
passed  away,  and  a bright  moon  shone 
through  the  wide  chinks  of  the  closed 
shutters,  revealing  even  the  small  pattern 
of  the  papering  upon  which  her  eyes  had 
opened.  Her  face  had  been  turned  to  the 
wall,  but  she  was  sure  that  some  noise, 
though  ever  so  slight,  had  disturbed  her. 
She  listened  dreamily  for  a moment,  and 
then,  turning  slowly  on  her  pillow,  she 
searched  with  strained  sight  for  the  cause. 
She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for 
there,  full  before  her,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  room,  where  the  moonlight  fell  strong- 
est and  brightest,  it  stood  revealed.  Look- 
ing her  straight  in  the  face,  without  any 
mystery  or  any  effort  at  concealment,  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  the  supernat- 
ural, and  also  without  the  least  change, 
save  and  except  only  that  the  eyes  were 
wide  open,  gazing  solemnly,  steadily, 
mournfully,  into  hers,  stood  the  dead  man 
whose  face  she  had  kissed  that  afternoon 
in  his  coffin. 

44  Those  eyes  seemed  now  to  be  glowing 
with  health.  Large,  gray,  and  soft,  they 
beamed  as  they  rested  upon  hers,  and  well 
they  suited  the  white  brow  and  noble 
head  in  which  they  were  set;  while  on 
the  lips  that  had  been  so  rigid  in  their 
peaceful  repose  a few  hours  before  there 
now  rested  a smile  sweet  as  love  could 
have  imprinted.  He  never  moved,  save 
once  to  raise  an  arm — the  right  one — and 
with  the  long  taper  finger  he  pointed  and 
beckoned  to  her. 

“Elinor's  nature  had  been  deeply  stirred 
and  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  this  added  mystery  to  what  she 
had  already  seen  and  felt  did  not,  under 
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the  circumstances  and  at  the  time,  appear 
unnatural  to  her.  Indeed,  she  was  hard- 
ly conscious  of  any  decided  feeling  or 
speculation.  She  remained  motionless, 
brain  and  body  paralyzed,  until  the  figure 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  growing 
more  and  more  life-like,  and  finally  put- 
ting out  its  hands,  in  a mutely  entreating 
manner,  leaned  toward  her;  and  then, 
like  a simple  child,  and  quelling  the  wild 
storm  of  dread  that  at  last  rose  and  surged 
through  her  whole  being,  she  tried  to 
speak,  and  with  her  sweet  voice  strained 
and  broken,  succeeded  in  her  efforts. 

“ ‘Why  have  you  come  here  to  me?’ 
she  whispered,  in  short,  sharp  gasps. 

1 What  have  I ever  done  to  you  ? I kiss- 
ed you  in  your  coffin,  I know,  hut  I meant 
no  harm ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  because 
you  looked  so  happy  and  peaceful,  and  I 
wanted  your  forgiveness  for  thinking 
death  so  horrible.  Oh,  leave  me!  leave 
me ! Go  away  from  my  sight ! I can  not 
bear  it! — I can  not!  What  have  I ever 
done  to  you  V 

“She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  to 
keep  out  what  she  saw,  and  when  she  ven- 
tured to  open  them  again,  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  she  was  alone ; and  up  to  this 
point  the  story  she  told  General  and  Mrs. 
Sittrell  afterward  was  entirely  coherent. 
But  whether  the  vision,  as  they  then  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  Returned  and  appeared  to 
her  again,  was  not  then  known.  From 
circumstances  afterward  developed  it  was 
shown,  however,  that  all  through  that  ter- 
rible night  it  had  stood  at  intervals  by 
her  bedside,  for  during  the  illness  that 
followed  she  moaned  and  cried  incessant- 
ly, entreating  some  invisible  presence  to 
leave  her,  not  to  touch  her  again,  praying 
over  and  over  again  to  be  spared — ‘she 
was  so  young,  and  had  meant  nothing  by 
her  kiss1 ; and  at  times  her  gentle  nature 
would  change,  and  her  shrieks  to  ‘drag 
him  away’  from  her  would  fill  the  air.  It 
was  then  supposed  that  her  delicate  or- 
ganization had  only  received  a shock  from 
her  morbid  horror  of  death,  and  her  being 
brought  into  too  sudden  contact  with  it, 
and  that  the  effort  she  had  made  so  sensi- 
bly to  try  to  control  and  overcome  her 
fears  had  been  too  great  for  her  to  bear, 
and  had  overmastered  her,  so  that  nervous 
fever  and  prostration  had  been  the  result. 
When  the  maid  entered  her  bedroom  the 
morning  following  the  funeral  she  had 
found  her  insensible,  and  though  a few 
efforts  and  stimulants  soon  restored  her, 


and  she  was  well  enough  apparently  by 
afternoon  to  return  home,  and  most  anx- 
ious to  get  away  from  Mrs.  Dinwiddie’s 
house,  she  never  rallied.  She  again  faint- 
ed in  her  mother’s  arms  on  meeting  her, 
and  she  never  again  rose  from  the  bed 
upon  which  they  had  then  laid  her.  Poor 
Elinor ! in  the  very  prime  of  youth  and 
loveliness  she  died.  She  rallied  just  be- 
fore her  death,  and  told  her  story  calmly 
and  lucidly,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
reason  and  conviction,  and  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  her  said  at  the  time 
that  which  afterward  made  her  loss  even 
bitterer  to  her  parents — ‘that  if  he  could 
have  possibly  proved  to  her  that  the  whole 
scene  had  been  a hallucination,  and  mere- 
ly the  result  of  an  overwrought  and  sen- 
sitive temperament,  her  life  might  have 
been  saved  even  at  the  last  moment.’  ” 

“What  a sad  story!”  I said;  “but  how 
very  weak  to  have  given  way  under  such 
an  absurd  delusion ! Something  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  done  to  dispel  it.  Med- 
ical science  ought  to  possess  and  use  its 
resources  in  such  cases.  But  tell  me  why 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  should  be  made  responsi- 
ble. Was  it  simply  because  Elinor  was 
taken  sick  at  her  house  ? That  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  unjust.” 

“She  ought  to  have  been  hung,  burn- 
ed, drawn,  and  quartered!”  cried  Patty, 
with  feminine  moderation  and  feminine 
justice,  “and  I can  not  understand  how 
General  Sittrell  could  have  ever  forgiven 
her.  Nor  can  you  when  you  hear  all. 
Elinor,  poor  dear  Elinor,  did  see  during 
that  fearful  night  all  that  she  raved  about 
when  crazed  with  fever,  and  that  she 
narrated  so  clearly  before  she  died,  and 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie’s  unholy  pride  was  the 
cause  of  her  death.  To  think  that  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  that  wicked  woman 
might  have  saved  her,  and  did  not ! They 
have  made  me  call  her  ‘grandmother’ 
ever  since  I was  a little  child,  but,  thank 
Heaven ! I have  not  got  one  drop  of  her 
bad  blood  in  my  veins.” 

I soothed  away  her  passionate  excite- 
ment, and  liked  her  the  better  for  it,  al- 
though I was  getting  bewildered  at  the 
turn  the  story  was  taking.  “Will  you 
go  on  and  tell  me  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?” 
I said. 

“Yes.  Oh  yes!”  she  cried,  eagerly, 
amidst  her  sobs,  for  she  had  been  weeping 
uncontrollably  for  some  minutes,  over- 
come by  the  recollections  her  narrative 
had  evoked ; “but  I shall  have  first  to  ex- 
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plain  to  you  some  parts  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddie’s 
history,  that  you  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand her  character,  or  you  will  hardly 
credit  what  I have  to  relate.  She  was 
an  only  daughter,  brought  up  as  a Haps- 
burg  princess  might  have  been.  Her 
mother  died  before  she  was  five  years  of 
age,  leaving  her  to  be  reared  by  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a weak,  vain,  inflated  old 
man.  She  inherited  the  mother’s  strong 
will  and  the  father’s  weak,  obstinate  brain 
— a most  unfortunate  combination,  and  of 
all  her  bad  traits  the  worst  was  her  sil- 
ly, worthless,  meaningless  pride : pride  of 
race  (people  of  whom  she  knew  nothing 
personally,  but  only  by  tradition) ; pride 
of  money  (which  had  only  been  made  a 
few  years  before) ; pride  of  position  (which 
money  could  buy  then  as  well  as  now) ; 
pride  of  beauty  and  of  every  superior  phy- 
sical quality — all  kinds  of  pride  but  the 
right  kind  ; and  when  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  Mr.  Dinwiddie  became  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  his  great  mental  and 
personal  attractions  she  supposed  that  the 
hand  which  she  graciously  bestowed  upon 
him  was  the  gift  that  a sovereign  princess 
might  have  honored  her  vassal  with.  In 
all  natures  which  are  compelled  necessari- 
ly to  come  in  contact,”  continued  Patty, 
with  a sudden  and  rather  startling  keen- 
ness of  analysis,  “the  weaker  and  poorer 
will,  if  they  so  desire,  dominate  over  the 
higher  and  nobler ; and  when  Mrs.  Din- 
widdie entered  her  husband’s  house,  the 
home  he  had  arranged  with  every  comfort 
for  her  occupation,  she  found  one  thorn 
among  the  roses,  the  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  either  had  feared  to  tell 
her  of,  or  had  thought  that  it  would  make 
itself  known  at  the  proper  time.  It  was 
the  presence  of  the  only  other  living  be- 
ing who  bore  his  name,  and  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  same  blood — his  gentle,  in- 
offensive twin  brother,  an  idiot  from  his 
birth,  who  by  one  of  nature’s  mysterious 
freaks  resembled  him  as  closely  in  person 
as  he  differed  from  him  in  mind. 

44  It  had  never  occurred  to  the  more  for- 
tunate of  the  twins  that  his  brother’s  mis- 
fortune could  affect  him  in  any  way  save 
to  claim  from  him  a double  share  of  care 
and  an  increase  of  affection ; but  the  world- 
ly, cold-hearted  bride  resented  the  discov- 
ery passionately.  She  chose  to  consider 
this  omission  of  confidence  as  a precon- 
certed concealment  on  the  part  of  both 
lover  and  husband,  and  her  narrow  mind 
brooded  over  what  she  announced  loudly 


as  ‘a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  his 
race.’  Mrs.  Dinwiddie’s  theology  was 
always  peculiar,”  continued  the  thor- 
oughly aroused  Patty,  “for  whenever  a 
misfortune  happened  to  one  of  her  neigh- 
bore  it  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  her 
to  be  ‘a  judgment,’  but  when  it  chanced 
to  fall  upon  herself  it  was  4 a chastening.1 
Well,  she  never  rested  or  gave  her  hus- 
band a day’s  peace  until  she  wrung  from 
him  a reluctant  promise  that  the  poor 
harmless  twin  brother  should  be  exiled  to 
the  lonely  place  that  she  owned  near  here, 
and  so  she  had  a long  corridor  built  for 
greater  security  and  secrecy,  with  two 
rooms  attached  at  the  end,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  servant  who  took  care  of 
him,  he  lived  alone.  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  al- 
though sinfully  yielding  to  her  will,  had  re- 
served to  himself  one  privilege,  which  was 
that  once  a year  at  least  they,  or  he,  should 
make  a visit  to  this  house,  for  the  poor 
creature,  in  spite  of  his  misfortune,  had 
dim  instincts  which  felt  the  loss  of  the 
brother’s  accustomed  care  and  help ; crav- 
ing his  presence  by  showing  restlessness 
at  a continued  absence,  and  delight  when 
the  time  for  their  meeting  came.  They 
had  not  been  quite  a week  at  this  place  on 
their  annual  visit  when  Mr.  Dinwiddie 
was  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  died  in  two 
days;  and  the  night  of  the  funeral,  when 
the  widow  needed  more  space  for  the 
guests  who  were  detained  by  the  storm 
than  the  main  house  afforded,  she  gave 
orders  that  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  both  of  which  had  been  gen- 
erally occupied  by  the  twin,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  emergency.  It  chanced 
to  be  occupied  by  Elinor.  Mrs.  Dinwid- 
die did  not  feel  a moment’s  uneasiness 
at  his  near  neighborhood — indeed,  never 
thought  of  him,  as  year  after  year  he  had 
grown  more  listless  and  dull  in  his  loneli- 
ness, and  never  made  any  complaint,  or 
never  even  moved  out  of  his  arm-chair 
unless  compelled  to  do  so — in  fact,  had 
no  more  volition  in  mind  and  body  than 
a baby  ; but  whether  the  unaccustomed 
sounds  around  roused  dim  recollections, 
or  whether  the  mysterious  chords  of  that 
dumb  instrument  had  been  struck  by 
nature’s  hand  when  his  only  friend  and 
relation,  his  companion  even  before  his 
birth,  was  suddenly  severed  from  him, 
can  never  be  known;  but  he  rose  in  the 
dead  of  night,  restless,  fearful;  opened 
the  connecting  door  softly,  and  in  his 
night  clothing,  perfect  in  form  as  he  was 
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imperfect  in  unhid,  stood  before  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  the  livittg  impersonation  of 
the  dead  man  she  had  that  day  kissed  in  his 
coffin,  and  seen  borne  away  to  his  grave. 
A week  after  tier  husband's  funeral  Mrs, 
Din wi dilie  left  the  country  and  went  to 
Europe,  only  learning  by  letters  received 
from  him  whom  she  called  her  old  ami 
tried  friend.  Genera!  SiUrelh  of  the  death 
of  his  idolized  daughter.  When,  she  re- 
turned home  three  years  afterward,  and 
heard  the  painful  story  of  the  supposed 
unreal  and  feverish  fancies  that  had  beset 
Elinor'#  dying  bed,  the  truth  burst  upon 
her  with  a horror  that  broke  even  through 
the  plated  mail  of  her  hardness  and  world- 
1 in  ess.  and  almost  crushed  her  to  the  dust. 
Her  first  meeting  afterward  with  Genera] 
Sittrcll  was  at  the  wedding.  She  eaiue  to 
sue  for  pardon,  and  Uncle  Brutus  gave 
you  a short  but  correct  deseript ion  of  their 
rvconcilhition.  Poor  Elinor!  poor,  gen 
Yor..  LX  VI 403  1 
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tie,  loving  Elinor!"  cried  Patty,  bursting 
into  torrents  of  tears;  “ it  almost  breaks 
my  heart  whenever  I think  of  her.  Such 
a sad  ending’  of  her  innocent  young  life!" 

1 did  not  know  a great  deal  about  Miss 
Patty's  ways,  but  there  had  been  a ring  of 
true  feeling  and  womauli ness  in  her  nar- 
ration of  her  story  that  drew  my  heart  to- 
ward Iter,  so  i gathered  her  bright  young 
head  and  face  to  my  arms,  and  soot  lied, 
^empathized  with,  and  hissed  her,  and  then 
we  parted  for  the  night. 

In  spite  of  the  sad  associations  her  story 
had  awakened.  I spem  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life  in  that  old  Virginia  house,  and 
among  the  few  eberished  recollections  of 
past  times  rise  warmly  and  lovingly  in  my 
heart  thoughts  of  the  refined  hospitality 
and  gmtitude  for  the  pleasures  the  gen 
eruus  efforts  of  my  hosts  provided  for  me. 
a stranger  and  an  alien. 

I have  told  my  Virginia  story. 
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And  Innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 
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MR.  SAMUEL  SUTTON,  wool-stapler, 
had  a large  business  in  Frome,  in- 
herited from  his  father  and  enlarged  by 
himself;  also  a nest-egg  of  £150,000  in- 
vested at  four  per  cent,  in  solid  securi- 
ties. He  lived  clear  of  the  town,  in  a large 
house  built  by  himself,  and  called  “Me- 
rino Lodge,”  with  lawn,  gardens,  conserva- 
tories, stables— all  of  them  models.  He 
loved  business,  and  spent  his  day  in  the 
office;  he  loved  his  wife,  and  enjoyed  his 
evenings  at  home. 

But  this  life  of  calm  content  was  broken 
up  in  one  month;  his  wife  sickened  and 
died,  leaving  him  utterly  desolate  and 
wretched.  No  child  to  reflect  her  beloved 
features,  and  no  live  thing  to  cherish  but 
her  favorite  dog,  an  orphan  girl  she  had 
taken  into  the  house  eight  years  before, 
and  the  immortal  memory  of  a watchful 
and  unselfish  affection. 

Under  this  stunning  blow  messages  of 
consolation  poured  in  upon  him,  many  of 
them  delicately  and  admirably  worded, 
all  written  with  a certain  sympathy,  but 
with  dry  eyes.  His  very  servants  spoke 
with  bated  breath  and  sorrowful  looks  be-  I 
fore  him,  but  he  heard  the  squawks  of  the 
women  and  the  guffaws  of  the  men  out  in 
the  yard.  Only  one  creature  besides  him- 
self suffered.  It  was  his  wife’s  protegee, 
Rebecca  Barnes.  For  many  a day  this 
girl,  like  himself,  never  smiled,  and  often 
burst  into  tears  all  in  a moment  over  her 
work.  This  was  not  lost  on  the  mourn- 
er; hitherto  he  had  hardly  noticed  this 
humble  figure;  but  now  he  looked  at  her 
with  interest,  and  told  her,  once  for  all, 
lie  would  be  a friend  to  her,  as  his  beloved 
wife  had  been. 

The  young  woman  thus  distinguished 
was  attractive;  she  was  tall  and  straight, 
but  not  bony,  nor  nipped  in  at  the  waist. 
She  had  the  face  of  an  English  rural  beau- 
ty; light  brown  hair,  a very  white  skin, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  a complexion  not  di- 
vided into  red  and  white,  but  with  a light 
brick-dusty  color,  very  sweet  and  healthy, 
diffused  all  over  two  oval  cheeks;  a large 
but  shapely  mouth  and  beautiful  teeth 
made  her  winning;  a little  cocked-up  nose 
spoiled  her  for  a beauty ; and  she  might 
be  summed  up  as  comeliness  in  person. 

Educated  by  a lady  with  great  good 
sense,  she  could  read  aloud  fluently  and 
with  propriety,  could  write  like  a clerk, 
cook  well,  make  pickles  and  preserves. 


sweep,  dust,  cut  and  sew  dresses,  iron  and 
get  up  lace  and  linen ; but  could  not  play 
the  piano  nor  dance  a polka. 

Mrs.  Sutton  always  intended  her  to  be 
housekeeper:  and  the  widower  now  told 
her  to  try  and  qualify  herself  in  time ; she 
was  too  young  at  present. 

Months  rolled  on,  but  Samuel  Sutton’s 
loneliness  did  not  abate.  He  had  only 
one  relation  who  interested  him:  Joe 
Newton,  son  of  a deceased  sister,  a bold 
Eton  boy  he  had  often  tipped.  Joe  was 
now  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Sutton  invited 
him  for  the  long  vacation,  and  prepared 
to  like  him. 

While  he  is  on  the  road  let  us  attempt 
his  character— at  that  period:  a gpodish 
scholar,  excellent  athlete;  rowed  six  in 
the  college  boat,  and  was  promised  a 
place  in  the  university  eleven  for  fair 
defense,  hard  hitting,  and  exceptional 
throwing. 

He  used  to  back  himself  against  both 
the  universities  to  fling  the  hammer  and 
construe  Demosthenes;  the  college  tutor 
heard,  and  remonstrated.  “It  was  not 
I the  thing  at  Oxford  to  brag;  why,  Stil- 
well  made  a hundred  and  fifteen  against 
Surrey,  the  other  day,  but  he  only  said  he 
had  been  very  lucky . That  is  the  form 
at  present,”  said  the  reverend  tutor,  stroke 
of  the  university  boat  in  his  day.  Joe 
explained  eagerly.  Of  course  he  knew 
there  were  two  men  who  could  beat  him 
at  throwing  the  hammer,  one  Oxford,  one 
Cambridge,  and  a lot  who  could  eclipse 
him  at  construing  Greek  orators.  “But 
you  see,  sir,” said  he,  slyly,  “the  fellows 
that  can  construe  Demosthenes  can’t  fling 
the  hammer;  and  the  happy  pair  that  can 
take  the  shine  out  of  me  at  the  hammer 
can’t  construe  Demosthenes.  I can  do 
both,  after  a fashion.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  tutor,  “that  alters  the 
case.  So  it  was  only  an  enigma;  sound- 
ed like  a brag.” 

Add  to  the  virtues  indicated  above,  pu- 
gilism, wrestling,  good  spirits,  six  feet, 
broad  shoulders,  abundance  of  physical 
and  a want  of  moral  courage,  and  behold 
Joe  Newton,  aged  twenty-one. 

He  came  to  “ Merino  Lodge,”  and  filled 
the  place  with  sudden  vitality.  He  row- 
ed everybody  on  the  lake;  armed  both 
sexes  with  fishing-rods;  mowed  and  roll- 
ed a paddock  into  a cricket  ground,  or- 
ganized matches  between  county  clubs; 
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drew  on  his  uncle  for  copious  luncheons, 
chaffed,  talked,  and  enlivened  all  the 
family  and  neighborhood,  and  gazed  at 
Rebecca  Barnes  till  he  troubled  her  peace, 
and  set  her  heart  in  a flutter. 

One  fine  summer  evening  there  was  a 
harvest -home  supper,  and  the  rustics 
drank  the  farmer’s  cider  without  stint. 
Returning  from  this  banquet  a colossal 
carter  met  Rebecca  Barnes,  and  proceeded 
to  some  very  rough  courtship.  She  gave 
him  the  slip,  and  ran,  and  screamed  a lit- 
tle. It  was  near  the  cricket  ground  that 
Joe  was  rolling  for  a match  to  come  off. 
He  heard  the  signals  of  distress,  and  vault- 
ed over  the  gate  in  front  of  Rebecca,  just 
as  the  carter  caught  her,  and  she  screamed 
violently. 

“Come,  drop  that,  my  man,”  said  Joe, 
good-humoredly  enough. 

“Who  be  you?”  inquired  the  rustic, 
disdainfully,  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 

“No,  don’t,  sir,  pray  don’t,”  cried  Re- 
becca. “He  is  bigger  than  you,  and  he 
thrashes  them  all.” 

Joseph  hesitated  out  of  good -nature. 
The  bully  called  him  a coward,  and  took 
off  his  coat.  Joseph  said,  apologetically: 

“He  wants  a lesson.  I won’t  detain 
you  a minute.— Now,  then,  sir,  let  us  get 
it  over.”  And  without  taking  off  his 
coat,  put  himself  in  his  favorite  attitude. 
The  carter  made  a rush,  got  it  right  and 
left  as  if  from  Heaven,  and  stood  staring 
with  two  black  eyes ; came  on  again  more 
cautiously,  but  while  endeavoring  a tre- 
mendous rounder,  that  would  probably 
have  finished  the  business  his  way,  re- 
ceived a dazzler  with  the  left,  followed  by 
a heavy  right-hander  on  the  throat,  that 
felled  him  like  a tree. 

Joe  then  gave  his  arm  to  Rebecca,  who 
was  trembling  all  over.  She  took  it  with 
both  hands,  and  an  inclination  to  droop 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  which  made  the 
walk  home  slow,  amusing,  and  delightful 
to  Joe. 

After  that  evening,  Rebecca,  who  was 
already  on  the  verge  of  danger,  began  to 
be  divinely  happy  and  unreasonably  de- 
pressed by  turns.  She  was  always  peep- 
ing at  Joe,  and  coming  near  him,  and 
avoiding  him ; and  then  he  took  to  spoon- 
ing upon  her,  and  she  was  coy,  but  flut- 
tered with  wild  hopes,  and  thrilled  with 
innocent  joys. 

At  last  energetic  Joe  spooned  on  her  so 
openly  that  Mr.  Sutton  observed. 

He  made  short  work  with  both  culprits. 


“Rebecca,”  said  he,  “be  good  enough 
to  keep  that  young  fool  at  a distance. — 
Joe,  let  that  girl  alone.  She  is  only  a 
servant,  after  all,  and  I will  not  have  her 
head  turned.” 

Rebecca  blushed,  and  cried,  and  tried  to 
obey. 

Joe  affected  compliance,  got  impatient, 
and  one  day  watched  for  Rebecca,  caught 
her  away  from  home,  declared  his  love 
for  her,  and  urged  her  to  run  away  with 
him. 

The  instinct  of  virtue  supplied  the  place 
of  experience,  and  she  rejected  him  with 
indignation,  and  after  that  kept  out  of  his 
way  in  earnest. 

However,  before  he  left  he  owned  his 
fault,  begged  her  pardon,  and  asked  her 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  got  his  family  liv- 
ing, and  was  independent  of  everybody. 

This  was  another  matter,  and  female 
love  soon  forgives  male  audacity.  Reck- 
less Joe  overcame  her  reasonable  misgiv- 
ings, and  fed  her  passion  by  letters  for 
three  whole  years,  and  she  refused  young 
Farmer  Mortlock,  an  excellent  match  in 
every  way. 

By-and-by  Joe’s  letters  cooled,  and  be- 
came rare.  He  even  declined  his  uncle's 
invitations,  on  pretense  of  reading  with  a 
tutor  in  Wales. 

Then  Rebecca  paled  and  pined,  and 
divined  that  she  was  abandoned.  Soon 
cruel  suspense  gave  way  to  certainty. 
Joe  was  ordained  priest,  took  the  family 
living,  and  married  Melusina  Florence 
Tiverton,  a young  lady  of  fashion,  high 
connections,  and  eight  thousand  pounds, 
which  before  the  marriage  was  settled  on 
her  and  her  children. 

Mr.  Sutton  announced  this  to  his  friends 
with  satisfaction,  and  he  even  told  it  to 
Rebecca  Barnes,  whom  he  happened  to 
find  at  a passage  window  sewing  buttons 
on  his  shirts.  He  was  fond  of  Joe,  and 
thought  his  good  marriage  ought  to  please 
everybody,  and  so  he  was  in  a good  hu- 
mor, and  told  Rebecca  all  about  it,  and 
that  he  had  promised  the  happy  pair  a 
thousand  pounds  to  start  with. 

Rebecca  turned  cold  as  a stone,  and  kept 
on  sewing,  but  slower  and  slower  every 
stitch. 

“ Well,  you  might  wish  them  joy,”said 
Mr.  Sutton. 

“ I wish  — them  — every — happiness,” 
said  Rebecca,  slowly  and  faintly,  and  went 
on  sewing  mechanically. 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 
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but  had  already  said  more  to  her  than  was 
his  custom  at  that  period  of  her  service, 
so  he  went  about  his  business. 

She  sewed  on  still,  feeling  very  cold, 
and  soon  the  patient  tears  began  to  trickle ; 
then  she  put  her  work  aside,  and  laid  her 
brow  against  the  corner  of  the  shutter,  that 
the  tears  might  run  their  course  without 
spoiling  her  master's  collars  and  cuffs. 

Not  long  after  this  the  housekeeper 
left,  and  Mr.  Sutton  sent  for  Rebecca. 
“You  are  young,”  he  said,  half  hesita- 
ting, “but  you  are  steady  and  faithful.” 
Then  he  turned  his  back  on  her  and  look- 
ed at  his  wife’s  portrait.  “Yes,  Jane,” 
said  he,  “we  can  but  try  her.”  Then, 
without  turning  from  the  picture,  “Re- 
becca, take  the  housekeeper's  keys,  and  let 
us  see  how  you  can  govern  my  house.” 

“I  will  try,  8ir,”said  she;  then  courte- 
sied  and  left  the  room,  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye  at  him  consulting  the  picture  of  her 
they  both  loved. 

Rebecca  Barnes  had  made  many  obser- 
vations upon  servants  and  their  ways, 
and  entered  on  office  with  some  fixed 
ideas  of  economy  and  management. 

She  did  not  hurry  matters,  but  by  de- 
grees waste  was  quietly  put  down,  the 
servants  were  compelled,  contrary  to  their 
nature,  to  return  everything  to  its  place ; 
the  weekly  bills  decreased,  and  yet  the 
donations  to  worthy  people  increased. 

She  had  held  the  keys,  and  nearly  dou- 
bled their  number,  about  eight  months, 
when  Mr.  Sutton  gave  her  an  order. 
“ Barnes,”  said  he,  “Joe  and  his  wife  are 
coming  to  see  me  next  Wednesday,  at  five 
o'clock.  Get  everything  ready  for  them 
at  once;  give  them  the  best  bedroom,  and 
make  them  comfortable.” 

“Yes,  sir,” said  she,  and  went  about  it 
directly. 

She  summoned  maids,  saw  fires  lit,  beds 
and  blankets  put  down  to  them,  not  sheets 
only;  took  linen  out  of  her  lavender  cup- 
board, ordered  flowers,  and  secured  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors,  though  heats  and 
chills  pervaded  her  own  body  by  turns  at 
the  thought  of  receiving  Joe  Newton  and 
the  woman  he  had  preferred  to  herself. 
“She  is  beautiful,  no  doubt,”  thought 
Rebecca.  ‘ 4 1 wonder  whether  she  knows ? 
Oh  no:  surely  he  would  never  tell  her; 
he  would  be  ashamed.”  The  mere  doubt, 
though,  made  her  red  and  then  pale. 

The  pair  arrived  with  their  own  maid. 
A house-maid  under  orders  showed  them 


to  their  rooms.  Rebecca  Barnes  kept  out 
of  their  way  at  first,  and  steeled  herself  by 
degrees  to  the  inevitable  encounter. 

She  took  her  opportunity  next  day,  and 
approached  Mrs.  Newton  first,  with  a civil 
inquiry  if  she  could  do  anything  for  her. 

“You  are  the— the — ” drawled  the  lady. 

“The  housekeeper,  madam.” 

“The  housekeeper?  You  are  very 
young  for  that.” 

“Not  so  young  as  I look,  perhaps;  and 
I have  been  sixteen  years  in  the  house.” 
She  then  renewed  her  question. 

“Not  at  present,”  was  the  reply.  44 1 
will  send  for  you  if  I require  anything.” 

The  words  were  colorless  in  themselves, 
but  there  was  a hard,  unfriendly,  and  su- 
perior tone  in  them,  rather  out  of  place  in 
a house  where  she  was  a guest,  and  a new 
one,  and  kindly  civility  just  being  shown 
her. 

Down -stairs  the  lady  did  not  charm. 
She  desired  to  please,  but  had  not  the  tact. 
Her  voice  was  high-pitched,  and  she  could 
not  listen.  Her  husband,  however,  was  in 
ecstasy  over  her,  and  rather  wearied  his 
uncle  with  descanting  on  her  perfections. 

Things  went  on  well  enough  until  she 
got  a little  more  familiar  with  Uncle 
Samuel ; and  then,  looking  on  him  as 
virtually  a bachelor,  she  must  needs  ad- 
vise him  from  the  heights  of  her  matron- 
ly experience.  She  told  him  his  house- 
keeper was  too  young  for  the  place. 

“ She  is  young,”  said  he;  “ but  she  has 
experience,  and  my  dear  wife  taught  her.'’ 

Instead  of  listening  to  that,  and  say- 
ing, “Ah,  that  alters  the  case,”  as  most 
men  or  women  would,  this  tactless  young 
lady  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  too 
young  and  good-looking  to  be  about  a 
widower ; it  would  set  people  talking ; 
and  so  she  strongly  advised  him  to  change 
her  for  some  staid,  respectable  person. 

44  Mind  your  own  business,  my  dear,” 
replied  the  wool-stapler,  with  such  con- 
temptuous resolution  that  she  held  her 
tongue  directly,  and  contented  herself  just 
then  with  hating  Rebecca  Barnes  for  this 
repulse.  But,  when  she  got  hold  of  Joe, 
she  scolded  him  well  for  the  affront:  she 
never  saw  she  had  drawn  it  on  herself. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  see  a fault  in 
herself,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

Joe,  physical  hero,  moral  coward,  dared 
not  say  a word,  but  took  his  unjust  pun- 
ishment meekly. 

However,  after  dinner,  owning  to  him- 
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self  that  this  infallible  creature  had  made 
a blunder,  he  set  himself  to  remove  any 
ill  impression.  He  descanted  on  her  vir- 
tues; above  all,  her  generosity,  and  her 
zeal  for  her  friends’  interests,  etc. 

Uncle  Sutton  got  sick  of  his  marital 
mendacity,  and  said:  “Now,  Joe,  don’t 
you  be  an  uxorious  ass.  She  is  your  wife, 
and  she  is  well  enough ; but  she  is  no 
paragon.”  And  so  he  shut  him  up. 

They  staid  a fortnight,  and  then  went 
home.  As  Melusina  had  intruded  her 
opinion  on  Rebecca,  Mr.  Sutton,  who  came 
more  into  contact  with  the  latter  now  she 
was  housekeeper,  had  the  sly  curiosity  to 
ask  her,  in  a half-careless  way,  what  she 
thought  of  Joe’s  wife. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Rebecca,  wiser  and 
more  on  her  guard  than  Melusina,  “he 
might  have  done  better,  I think,  and  he 
might  have  done  worse.” 

“ Voice  too  shrill  for  me,”  said  the  mas- 
ter. “But  I suppose  he  took  her  for  her 
good  looks.” 

“ Good  looks,  sir  ? What,  with  a beak 
for  a nose,  and  a slit  for  a mouth  ?” 

Mr.  Sutton  laughed.  “How  you  wo- 
men do  admire  one  another ! Stop ; now 
I think  of  it,  this  is  ungrateful  of  you,  for 
she  told  me  you  were  too  good-looking.” 

“Too  good  - looking  ?”  said  Rebecca. 
“What  did  she  mean  by  that  ? Ah ! she 
wanted  you  to  part  with  me.” 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  said  he;  but  he 
colored  a little  at  the  abominable  shrevvd- 
uess  of  females  in  reading  one  another  at 
half  a word. 

Rebecca  was  too  discreet  to  press  the 
matter;  she  pretended  to  accept  the  dis- 
avowal, but  she  did  not.  Joe’s  wife  to 
come  into  the  house  on  her  iirst  visit,  and 
instantly  endeavor  to  turn  out  the  poor 
girl  that  had  been  there  from  a child ! 

“And  he  could  look  on  and  let  her!” 
said  she;  “he  that  thought  it  little  to  de- 
fend me  against  that  giant ! Men  are  so 
strange,  and  hard  to  understand !” 

Next  year  Joe  came  by  himself,  and 
charmed  everybody.  Rebecca  at  last  kept 
out  of  his  way,  for  she  found  the  old  af- 
fection reviving,  and  was  frightened. 

Two  years  more,  and  the  pair  came  on 
a visit  at  one  day’s  notice.  But  all  was 
ready  for  them  in  that  well-ordered  house. 

The  motive  of  this  hasty  visit  soon  trans- 
pired. They  had  spent  more  than  double 
their  income  since  they  married,  owed 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  had  an  execu- 
tion in  the  house. 


Uncle'Sutton  was  displeased.  “ Debt  is 
dishonest,”  said  he.  “We  can  all  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth.”  But  he  end- 
ed by  saying,  “Well,  make  out  a list  of 
all  the  debts.  Try  if  you  can  tell  the  truth 
now,  both  of  you,  and  put  them  all  down.” 

By  this  time  Rebecca  had  become  his 
accountant  in  private  matters,  and  her 
fidelity  and  discretion  had  gradually  earn- 
ed his  confidence.  He  actually  consulted 
her  on  the  situation,  not  that  she  could 
have  influenced  him  against  his  own  judg- 
ment. No  man  was  more  thoroughly 
master  than  Sam  Sutton.  But  he  was  a 
solitary  man,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  always 
silent. 

“Bad  business,  Rebecca.  Now  I won- 
der what  you  would  do  in  my  place  ?” 

“ Do,  sir  ? Why,  pay  Master  Joe’s  debts 
directly.  You  will  never  miss  it.  But 
when  I had  paid  them,  I’d  tell  her  not  to 
come  begging  here  again  with  a fortune 
on  her  back.” 

“Come,  come,”  said  Sutton,  “she  is 
dressed  plainer  than  any  lady  in  Frome. 

I will  say  that  for  her.” 

“La,  sir,  where  are  your  eyes ? What, 
with  those  furs,  and  that  old  point  lace? 
Three  hundred  guineas  never  bought  them. 
There  are  no  such  furs  in  Frome.  I’ve 
seen  their  fellows  in  London.  They  are 
Russian  sables,  the  finest  to  be  had  for 
money.  And  look  at  her  fingers,  crippled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies!  There’s  four 
or  five  hundred  more;  and  that  is  how 
Master  Joe’s  money  goes.  I pity  him ; he 
couldn’t  have  done  worse  if  he  had  mar- 
ried— a servant.” 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  very  grave.  How- 
ever, he  sold  out  and  drew  the  check.  But, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  lecturing  the 
wife,  he  took  the  husband  to  task.  He 
said  he  was  sorry  to  see  Mrs.  Joseph  so 
extravagant  in  dress. 

“My  dear  uncle!”  replied  Joe;  “why. 
she  is  anything  but  that;  she  is  most  self- 
denying.  I am  the  only  one  to  blame,  be- 
lieve me.” 

“Now,  you  uxorious  humbug,”  cried 
Uncle  Samuel,  “can’t  you  see  she  has  got 
three  hundred  guineas  on  her  back  in  lace 
and  sable  furs,  and  as  much  more  on  her 
fingers  ? Where  are  your  eyes  ?” 

Joe  looked  sheepish.  “ I am  no  judge 
of  these  things,  uncle.  But  I feel  sure 
you  are  mistaken.” 

“No,  I am  not  mistaken.  Everybody 
knows  the  value  of  sables  and  diamonds.” 

Joe  retailed  this  conversation  very  tim- 
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idly  to  his  wife,  not  to  make  her  less  ex- 
travagant, but  more  cautious  under  Uncle 
Sutton's  eye.  He  took  care  to  draw  that 
distinction  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

His  finesse  was  wasted.  “ It’s  the  wo- 
man,” said  she,  as  quick  as  lightuing. 

“What  woman?” 

“The  woman  Barnes.  She  has  told 
him — to  make  mischief.” 

“No,  no:  the  old  fox  has  got  eyes  of 
his  own.” 

“ Not  for  sables.  It  is  the  woman.” 

“Well,  dear,  I don’t  think  so;  but  if  it 
is,  then  I wouldn’t  give  her  the  chance 
again.” 

“Me  take  off  my  sables  because  a wo- 
man is  envious  of  them ! What  do  you 
think  I bought  them  for  t I’ll  wear  them 
all  the  more— ten  times  more.” 

“Hush!  hush!”  implored  the  weak 
husband,  for  the  peacock  voice,  raised  in 
defiance,  was  audible  through  doors  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

All  this  mortified  Mrs.  Joe’s  vanity,  and 
that  was  her  strongest  passion.  She  came 
no  more  to  “Merino  Lodge.” 

But  she  sent  her  husband  once  a year, 
with  orders  to  bring  home  some  money 
and  get  rid  of  the  woman  Barnes. 

He  was  to  tell  Mr.  Sutton,  Barnes  was 
a mercenary  woman,  and  kept  his  wife 
away.  But  Joe’s  subservience  relaxed 
when  he  got  to  “Merino  Lodge”  and  his 
pea-hen  could  not  watch  him.  He  made 
himself  agreeable  to  everybody. 

One  fine  day  he  discovered  that  Rebec- 
ca was  consulted  in  matters  of  domestic 
account,  and  that  he  owed  the  check  he 
always  took  home  in  some  degree  to  her 
good  word  as  well  as  to  his  uncle's  affec- 
tion. Upon  that  he  forgot  he  was  to  un- 
dermine her,  and  began  to  spoon  a little 
on  her;  but  this  was  received  with  a sort 
of  shudder  that  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

So  the  years  rolled  on,  confirming  the 
virtues  and  the  faults  of  all  these  charac- 
ters, for  nothing  stands  still. 

Joe  Newton  was  forty-one,  and  looked 
forty -five;  Rebecca  Barnes  thirty -eight, 
and  looked  twenty -five.  Mrs.  Newton 
was  forty,  and  looked  fifty;  and  Uncle 
Sutton,  though  fifty -seven,  looked  five- 
and- forty,  thanks  to  sober  living,  good- 
humor,  and  a flue  constitution. 

Joe’s  inheritance  seemed  distant,  and 
he  was  always  in  debt,  though  often  re- 
lieved. 

But  who  can  foretell  ? The  stout  wool- 


stapler  was  seized  with  a mysterious  mal- 
ady, frequent  sickness,  constant  depres- 
sion. He  struggled  manfully,  went  to  his 
office  ill,  came  back  no  better;  but  at  last 
had  to  stay  at  home. 

By-and-by  he  took  to  his  bed. 

Rebecca  wrote  to  Joe  Newton.  He 
came  and  found  his  uncle  eternally  sick, 
and  turning  yellow. 

Joe  spoke  hopefully,  said  it  was  only 
jaundice,  but  went  away  and  told  a differ- 
ent tale  at  home. 

There  he  and  his  wife,  demoralized  by 
debt,  discussed  the  approaching  death  of 
a great  benefactor  in  hypocritical  terms, 
through  which  eager  expectation  pierced. 

“You  are  sure  he  has  not  made  a fresh 
will  ? That  woman  has  his  ear.” 

“Make  your  mind  easy,  dear.  He  told 
me  all  about  it  himself  not  six  months  ago. 
He  leaves  us  and  our  children  all  his  mon- 
ey, except  £5000  to  Rebecca  Barnes.” 

“ Five  thousand  pounds  to  a servant!” 

“And  only  £200,000  to  us,”  said  Joe, 
hazarding  a little  humor. 

“Tied  up,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Joe,  “even  if  it 
should  be,  our  children  will  benefit,  and 
we  shall  have  enough.” 

4 4 Five  thousand  pounds  to  that  woman ! 
And  not  tied  up,  of  course.” 

Joe  could  have  told  her  from  his  uncle’s 
own  lips  why  he  was  to  have  a life-inter- 
est only  in  that  large  fortune.  4 4 Your 
wife  is  vain,  selfish,  and  extravagant,  and 
you  are  her  slave.  She  shall  not  waste 
my  money,  as  she  has  yours.  It  is  all  se- 
cured to  you  and  your  children.” 

But  Joe  preferred  peace  to  admonition, 
and  kept  his  uncle’s  reasons  to  himself. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  tenderly  nursed  night 
and  day  by  Rebecca  Barnes  and  a young 
orphan  girl  she  had  brought  into  the 
house,  as  she  herself  had  been  brought 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Stevenson,  an  old  friend. 

But  neither  physic  nor  nursing  could 
stop  the  fatal  returns  of  sickness  that 
prostrated  the  strong  man. 

At  last  Dr.  Stevenson  and  a physician 
he  had  summoned  from  London  told  Re- 
becca to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  must 
die  of  inanition,  and  that  shortly. 

Rebecca  sent  a mounted  messenger  to 
Joe:  4 4 Come  at  once,  or  you  will  not  see 
him  alive.” 

Joe  sent  back  word  he  would  come  by 
the  first  train. 
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But  before  lie  went  his  wife  gave  him 
instructions.  “Now,  mind,  if  he  knows 
you,  and  can  speak,  do  nothing.  But  if 
he  is  insensible,  you  must  begin  to  think 
of  your  interests;  you  are  executor;  you 
told  me  so.” 

“ One  of  them.” 

4 4 And  the  one  on  the  spot.  There  are 
quantities  of  plate  and  valuables  in  the 
house.  You  must  fix  seals,  and  ask  Barnes 
for  her  keys.” 

44  Will  not  that  be  premature  ?” 

“No,  stupid;  it  will  be  just  in  time.” 

4 4 Hum!  she  has  been  a faithful  serv- 
ant. I am  afraid  it  would  wound  her 
feelings.” 

4 4 The  feelings  of  a menial?  Besides, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  these  things. 
Of  course  you  will  flatter  her,  and  say 
you  only  want  to  relieve  her  of  responsi- 
bility. But  mind  you  secure  her  keys,  or 
111  never  forgive  you.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Joe.  44 1 suppose 
you  are  right:  you  always  are.” 

He  reached  the  Lodge,  and  Rebecca 
met  him  with  a despairing  cry:  “Oh, 
Mr.  Joseph !”  and  led  the  way  to  the  sick- 
room. 

They  found  Mr.  Sutton  yellow  and  yet 
cadaverous,  gasping  and  almost  rattling 
for  breath. 

“He  is  dying,”  said  Joe,  awe-struck. 
“He  will  not  live  an  hour.” 

Presently  the  patient  gasped  desperate- 
ly and  tried  to  raise  himself. 

“ Lift  him,”  cried  Rebecca,  and  seized  a 
basin,  while  Joe's  strong  arm  raised  him. 

Instantly  there  burst  from  the  patient 
a copious  discharge  of  black  blood,  or 
what  looked  like  it. 

Joe  turned  pale,  and  cried,  44  Oh,  it  is 
the  substance  of  the  liver!'1  and  he  felt 
faint  at  the  sight. 

Rebecca  stood  firm.  She  gave  the  basin 
quickly  to  the  girl,  and  filled  Joe  a glass- 
ful of  neat  brandy.  He  tossed  it  off,  and 
it  revived  him. 

They  laid  the  patient  back  gently,  and 
Rebecca  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

“He  is  going,”  she  said.  Theu,  look- 
ing round  in  despair,  she  seized  a table- 
spoon, filled  it  with  brandy  slightly  di- 
luted, and  opening  his  mouth,  placed  the 
spoon  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  so 
got  the  contents  down  his  throat. 

As  he  retained  it,  she  repeated  the  dose 
three  times. 

The  patient  lay  motionless,  no  longer 


gasping,  but  just  faintly  breathing,  as 
men  do  before  life's  little  candle  flickers 
out. 

They  sat  down  on  each  side  of  him  in 
silence.  He  had  been  a good  friend  to 
both. 

By-and-by  Joe's  dinner  was  announced. 
He  asked  Rebecca  to  come  down  and  eat 
a morsel  with  him. 

Rebecca  was  hospitable,  but  could  not 
leave  the  moribund  even  for  a moment. 
44  No,”  said  she;  “I  saw  her  die,  and  I 
must  see  him  die.” 

Joe  assured  her  he  would  not  die  till 
night,  and  said  he  could  not  eat  alone. 

Accustomed  to  oblige,  Rebecca  consent- 
ed, though  unwillingly.  She  summoned 
an  elderly  woman  that  was  in  the  house, 
and  bade  her  watch  him,  with  the  young 
girl,  and  send  down  to  her  the  moment 
there  was  any  change. 

Then  she  Avent  reluctantly,  and  sat 
down  opposite  Joseph  Newton,  pale  and 
woe-begone.  He  had  recovered  himself, 
and  ate  a tolerable  dinner.  She  tried,  out 
of  complaisance,  but  could  only  get  a 
morsel  or  two  down. 

After  a hasty  meal  and  two  glasses  of 
port,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  opened  his 
commission.  He  began  as  directed.  He 
dilated  upon  her  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice, and  then  told  her  he  knew  she  was  not 
forgotten,  or  he  would  have  felt  bound  to 
take  care  of  her. 

Whilst  he  delivered  these  sugar-plums 
he  did  not  look  her  in  the  face,  and  so  he 
did  not  observe  that  her  eye  was  fixed  on 
him  and  never  moved. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a briefer  style  to  say  that  he 
wras  his  uncle's  executor,  and  a great  re- 
sponsibility was  now  about  to  fall  on  him ; 
unfortunately  he  could  not  stay  here  all 
night  to  discharge  those  said  duties ; so 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  intrust  him 
with  her  keys  before  he  left. 

Then  Rebecca,  who  had  hitherto  been 
keenly  observant  and  silent,  said,  very 
quietly:  44  Give  you  my  keys,  sir  ? What! 
do  you  mistrust  me  ?” 

44  Of  course  not  ; my  only  object  is  to 
relieve  you  of  so  great  a responsibility, 
where  there  are  so  many  servants  and  so 
many  valuables  about.” 

“ Valuables  about  ? That  is  not  my 
way.  sir.  There  is  nothing  loose  in  this 
house  more  than  I can  keep  my  eye  on.” 

“An  excel  lent  system,”  said  Joe,  warm- 
ly. “ I promise  to  follow  it.  But,  to  do 
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so,  I must  have  an  executor’s  power. 
Come,  Rebecca,  I must  return  by  the  five- 
o’clock  train ; please  oblige  me  with  your 
keys;  the  places  that  have  none,  you  and 
I will  seal  up  together.” 

Rebecca  Barnes  rose  from  the  table  so 
straight  she  seemed  six  feet  high,  and  the 
eyes  that  had  watched  him  like  a cat  from 
the  first  syllable  he  had  uttered  flashed 
lightning  at  him. 

“You  have  spoken  a woman’s  mind: 
take  a woman’s  answer.  What!  you 
couldn’t  wait  till  the  breath  was  out  of 
that  poor  dear  body  before  you  must  lay 
your  greedy  hands  upon  his  goods !” 

Joe  rose  in  his  turn.  “Rebecca,  you 
forget  yourself.” 

“No;  I remember  too  well.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  did  your  best  to  ruin  me ; 
and  when  you  couldn’t,  you  trifled  with 
my  affections,  held  me  in  hand  for  years, 
and  flung  me  away  without  one  grain  of 
pity ; you  broke  my  heart,  and  made  me  a 
servant  for  life.  Now  you  insult  the  faith- 
ful servant — you  that  were  false  to  the 
faithful  lover.  Trust  you  with  my  keys, 
you  false-hearted — No,  sir.”  And  she 
folded  her  arms  superbly.  “Go  back  to 
your  wife,  and  tell  her  if  she  wants  to  rob 
him  she  must  kill  him  first,  and  me  too ; 
for  while  he  lives  I am  mistress  of  this 
house,  and  she  and  you  are — nobody.” 

Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him  as 
only  a tall,  disdainful  woman  can,  and 
flew  wildly  upstairs  to  her  dying  master. 

After  all,  once  in  twenty  years  is  not 
often  to  vent  one’s  outraged  feelings,  and 
those  who  smother  their  fiery  wrongs  too 
long  owe  nature  an  explosion. 

But  Rebecca  Barnes,  though  wild  with 
passion,  was  by  nature  anything  but  a vi- 
rago. So,  even  as  she  flew  up  the  stairs, 
the  rain  followed  the  thunder,  and  if  was 
in  wild  distress,  not  fury,  she  darted  into 
her  master’s  room,  hurried  the  other  wo- 
men out  of  it,  and  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  by  his  side.  “ Oh,  master,  master,” 
she  cried,  “ is  it  come  to  this?  They  wish 
you  dead.  They  want  your  plate;  they 
want  your  china;  they  want  your  money: 
they  don't  want  you.  For  all  the  good 
you  have  done,  only  one  poor  woman  will 
shed  a tear  for  you.”  Then  she  began  to 
mumble  his  hand  and  wet  it  with  her 
honest  tears. 

“Now  I understand  my  dream,”  said 
a calm,  faint  voice  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  other  world. 


Rebecca  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
scream,  and  eyed  him  keenly. 

“You  are  better.” 

“I  am.  There  was  something  grow- 
ing inside  me.  I always  said  so.  It  has 
broken ; I feel  lighter  now.” 

Rebecca  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
again.  “Oh,  master ! then  don’t  give  in. 

Try,  try,  try,  and  you’ll  get  well.  If  you 
won’t  get  well  to  please  poor  me,  do  pray 
get  well  to  spite  those  heartless  creatures. 

They  couldn’t  wait.  They  demanded  my 
keys,  they  were  so  hot  to  take  posses- 
sion.” 

“Joe  and  his  wife  ?” 

“Put  her  first ; he  is  her  slave.  He 
has  no  heart  nor  conscience  when  she 
gives  the  order.  But  let’s,  you  and  I, 
baffle  them.  Let  us  get  well.” 

“I  mean  to,”  said  he,  slowly:  “so 
where’s  the  sense  of  your  sobbing  and 
crying  like  that  ?” 

“ Dear  heart,  what  am  I to  do  ? The  fear 
of  losing  you — the  affront — my  anger — 
my  hope — my  joy — of  course  I must  cry. 

Oh  ! oh  ! oh  ! La  ! how  you  smell  of 
brandy !” 

“ Ay;  brandy  has  been  my  best  friend. 

I drank  about  a pint  while  you  were  down- 
stairs.” 

“Oh,  goodness  gracious  me!  a pint  of 
brandy !” 

“Tell  ye  it  saved  me ! I’m  sleepy.” 

He  went  off  to  sleep.  Rebecca  covered 
him'  up  warm,  and  fanned  him  gently. 

He  slept  some  hours,  and  on  awaking  ask- 
ed for  brandy  and  yolk  of  egg.  He  took 
this  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Stevenson  came,  examined  and  felt 
him  all  over,  and  found  him  full  of  vital 
warmth,  looked  at  what  had  come  from 
him,  and  said,  “Better  an  empty  house 
than  a bad  tenant.”  In  a word,  pro- 
nounced him  out  of  danger. 

During  his  convalescence  Mr.  Sutton 
talked  more  to  Rebecca  than  he  had  ever 
done,  and  told  her  that  at  one  time  he 
never  expected  to  live.  4 4 For,  ” said  he,  sol- 
emnly, “ I was  as  near  my  dear  wife  as  I 
am  to  you.  I could  not  see  her,  unfortu- 
nately, but  she  spoke  to  me.” 

44  Oh,  sir,  tell  me  : you’ll  tell  me . I 
loved  her:  I had  reason.” 

44  Yes,  I will  tell  you,”  said  he.  “She 
said : 4 Not  now,  Samuel.  There  was  only 
one  woman  shed  a tear  for  me,  and  only 
one  will  shed  a tear  for  you.’”  He  re- 
flected a little.  “Now  I think  of  it,  that 
was  bidding  me  to  live  this  time.  Yes, 
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Jenny,  my  love,  I’ll  live,  and  teach  some 
folk  a lesson:  they  have  taught  me  one.” 

He  ordered  Rebecca  to  write  and  ask 
his  lawyer  to  come  to  him  at  once  with 
two  witnesses. 

Rebecca  had  cooled  by  this  time,  and 
began  to  be  a little  alarmed  at  the  turn 
things  were  taking;  so  she  said  she  had 
been  a good  deal  put  out  about  the  keys, 
and  he  must  not  take  to  heart  every  word 
an  angry  woman  said. 

“ Mind  your  own  business,”  was  his  re- 
ply. “Write  as  I bade  you.” 

The  lawyer  came  with  his  witnesses. 
Rebecca  retired. 

When  she  re -appeared  she  seemed  so 
uneasy  that  he  said  to  her:  “You  needn’t 
look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a church.  I 
have  not  disinherited  Joe.” 

“ I am  right  down  glad  of  that.” 

“ But  I have  cut  him  down  a bit,  and 
I’ve  changed  my  executor.  Now  please 
remember — the  next  time  I die — you  are 
my  sole  executor;  and  your  keys  never 
leave  you.” 

She  cast  a beaming  look  of  affection 
and  gratitude  on  him.  He  had  applied 
the  right  salve  to  her  wound.  She  be- 
longed to  a sex  that  does  not  always 
weigh  things  in  our  balances.  She  was 
not  very  greedy  of  money,  but  to  take  her 
keys  from  her  was  to  dishonor  her  in  her 
office. 

It  was  soon  public  that  Mr.  Sutton  had 
made  a new  will — contents  unknown. 
Lawyers  do  not  reveal  such  secrets  spon- 
taneously. 

“We  are  disinherited,”  cried  Joe’s  wife ; 
“and  by  that  woman  Barnes.  I always 
warned  you  how  it  would  end.  But  you 
never  would  get  rid  of  her.  We  have 
you  to  thank  for  it,  the  children  and  I.” 

Joe  resisted  for  once.  “No,”  said  he; 
“ it  is  all  your  doing.  She  would  have  let 
you  alone  if  you  had  let  her  alone.  But 
you  were  in  such  a hurry  to  insult  her 
you  could  not  wait  till  it  was  safe.” 

What,  ho ! mutiny  I rebellion ! And  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  paragon  of  sub- 
mission hitherto.  Mrs.  Joe  went  into  a 
fury,  and  threatened  to  leave  him,  and 
take  the  children  — a menace  I should 
have  welcomed  with  rapture ; but  it  ended 
in  his  apologizing  for  his  gleam  of  reason. 

When  Mr.  Sutton  had  kept  them  on 
tenter-hooks  for  a month  and  more,  and 
was  in  better  health  than  ever  he  had 
been,  he  instructed  his  lawyer  to  answer 
the  questions  of  coarse  or  interested  curi- 


osity, and  it  soon  became  public  that  he 
had  made  an  equal  division,  half  to  his 
nephew’s  family,  with  life  interest  to  Jo- 
seph himself,  and  half  to  Rebecca  Barnes 
and  her  heirs  forever,  the  said  Rebecca  be- 
ing his  wife’s  protegee,  and  his  faithful 
housekeeper  and  nurse. 

Joe  liked  this  much  better  than  being 
disinherited.  “Come,  Melly,”  said  he, 
“blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I am  con- 
tent. A hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not 
starvation.” 

Mrs.  Joe,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
so;  at  least  she  complained  rather  louder 
than  before.  “To  share  our  inheritance 
with  a menial !”  said  she,  and  repeated 
this  in  more  places  than  one.  She  even 
inoculated  Dr.  Stevenson  with  this  gentle 
phrase,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  offer 
friendly  advice  to  his  late  patient,  and 
gave  him  hints  what  to  say.  Mrs.  Joe 
was  his  best  client,  being  full  of  imagina- 
ry disorders;  so  he  adopted  her  course, 
called  on  Mr.  Sutton,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed, promised  him  thirty  years  more, 
and  then  took  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend 
to  advise  him.  Barnes  was  a spinster, 
and  no  relation  to  him.  Joe  had  a young 
family.  The  division  was  not  equal,  and 
would  it  not  be  a pity  to  leave  dispropor- 
tionate wealth  to  a menial  ? 

“A  menial  ?”  inquired  Sutton,  affecting 
innocent  ignorance  of  his  meaning. 

“ Well,  it  is  a harsh  term,  but  it  is  what 
people  are  saying  just  now,  and  would  say 
louder  over  your  tombstone;  and,  after 
all,  whoever  you  pay  wages  to  is  a menial, 
and  if  large  fortunes  are  left  to  them,  espe- 
cially females,  why,  somehow  it  always 
makes  scandal,  and  throws  discredit  on 
an  honored  name.  I hope  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  speaking  freely — we 
are  old  friends.” 

Mr.  Sutton  seemed  to  ponder.  “I  am 
afraid  you  are  right.  It  is  too  much  mon- 
ey to  leave  to  a menial .”  Then,  sudden- 
ly,  “Seen  Joe  and  his  wife  lately?” 

“I  saw  them  only  yesterday,” said  the 
doctor,  off  his  guard.  “May  I venture  to 
tell  them  you  will  reconsider  the  matter  ?” 

“Not  from  me.  But  you  can  tell  whom 
you  like  that,  on  second  thoughts,  I ought 
not  to  make  a menial  my  executor.” 

“You  are  right.  And  I suppose  you 
will  not  leave  such  a very  large  fortune  ?” 

“ To  a menial  % — no.” 

The  doctor  went  away  pleased  at  his  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Sutton  rang  the  bell,  and 
bade  a servant  send  Rebecca  to  him. 
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When  she  came  he  handed  her  a draft 
for  £100,  and  told  her  she  must  get  a wed- 
ding dress  ready  made,  and  waste  no  time, 
for  she  was  to  be  married  right  off  by  spe- 
cial license. 

44  Me !”  said  she,  staring,  and  then  blush- 
ing. “Never.” 

“ Next  Monday  at  10.30,”  said  he,  calmly. 

“No,  sir,”  said  she,  resolutely.  “I’ll 
never  leave  my  master.  I always  respected 
you;  and  now  I have  nursed  you,  I — 
Don’t  ask  me  to  leave  you,  for  I won’t. 
Forgive  me.  I can  not.  How  could  I ? 
The  idea!” 

“ Who  asks  you,  goose  ? It  is  me  you 
have  got  to  marry.” 

“You,  sir?”  She  blushed  like  a girl; 
she  laughed;  she  looked  at  him  to  see  if 
he  was  in  earnest.  Then  she  said,  “Well, 
I never!” 

“Come,  Becky,”  said  he,  “you  are  a 
woman  now ; don’t  waste  time  like  a girl.  ” 

“I  am  a woman,”  said  she,  “and  too 
much  your  friend  to  do  this  foolishness. 
Where's  the  use?  I shall  never  leave 
you,  whether  or  no.  And  finely  the  folk 
would  talk  if  you  were  to  marry  your 
servant ! See  how  they  always  do  on  such 
occasions  1 No,  sir,  if  you  will  be  ruled  by 
me  for  once”  (she  had  been  guiding  him 
for  years),  “you  will  let  well  alone.  As  a 
servant  you  have  got  a very  good  bargain 
in  Becky  Barnes.  But  I should  be  a bad 
bargain  as  a wife.” 

“Don't  you— teach  me — my  business, 
Becky  Barnes,”  said  the  master,  severely. 
“ I have  been  making  bargains  all  my  life, 
and  never  a bad  one.  4 Try  ’em  before 
you  buy  ’em,’  is  a safe  rule,  and  terribly 
neglected  in  marriages.  I have  had  you 
under  my  eye  twenty  years  in  health  and 
sickness.  You  arc  a good  housekeeper,  a 
tender  nurse,  a faithful  friend,  and  you 
are  going  to  be  a good  wife.  Come,  you’ll 
have  to  obey  me  at  last,  so  don’t  waste 
words,  and  don't  waste  time.” 

By  this  time  Rebecca’s  face  was  red  and 
her  eyes  moist  at  such  unwonted  praise 
from  a man  who  never  exaggerated  or 
flattered. 

She  looked  at  him  softly,  and  said,  with 
a pretty  air  of  mock  defiance, 

“ I'll  tell  everybody  you  made  me.” 

“Say  what  you  like,  my  dear,  and  do 
what  I bid  you.”  So  then  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her;  put  the  draft  into 
her  hand,  and  dispatched  her  to  make  her 
purchases. 

Her  pride  was  gratified.  The  nursing 


had  brought  their  hearts  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  she  said  to  herself : 

“After  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 

And  if  he  is  unhappy,  why,  it  will  be  my 
fault.  He  shall  not  be  unhappy.” 

She  made  her  own  wedding  dress,  for 
fear  of  unpunctual  milliners. 

Sunday  night  she  had  one  cry  over  the 
illusions  of  her  youth.  It  was  but  a short 
one.  She  asked  herself,  if  those  two  men 
stood  before  her  now,  which  she  should 
take. 

“Why,  the  man,  and  not  the  cur.” 

They  were  married  privately  on  Mon- 
day at  10.30. 

At  11  came  by  appointment  the  lawyer 
and  two  witnesses.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sutton 
was  sent  upstairs  to  put  on  her  travelling 
dress.  Meantime  Mr.  Sutton  and  the  law- 
yer did  business. 

“ Mr.  Dawson,  my  second  will  was  open 
to  objection.  I left  too  much  to  a men- 
ial.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  lawyer,  “it  was 
not  for  me  to  advise — ” 

“ But  you  agree  with  me.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Well,  then,  cancel  will  2.” 

“Both  wills  are  cancelled  by  your  mar- 
riage, sir.” 

4 4 Ah ! I forgot.  Well,  draw  me  a will  on 
the  lines  of  my  first  will,  only  no  rigma- 
role this  time.  I’m  in  a hurry.  You  can 
charge  me  for  a volume,  but  put  it  all  in 
the  ace  of  spades,  that’s  a good  soul.” 

The  lawyer  consented,  and  handed  Mr. 
Sutton  testament  No.  1 to  peruse,  and  re- 
minded him  that  in  that  testament  the 
whole  property  was  left  to  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Newton  and  his  children — all  but 
£5000  to  Rebecca  Barnes. 

“My  menial?” 

“ Yes.  But  £5000  was  not  excessive.” 

4 4 Not  at  all,  if  you  knew  the  two  par- 
ties. Well,  sir,  I don’t  think  we  can  im- 
prove on  the  form  of  that  will.  Just  re- 
verse the  provisions,  that  is  all.” 

The  lawyer  stared. 

“Leave  the  £5000  to  my  nephew  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with,  and  all  my  real 
and  personal  estate  to  my  wife,  Rebecca 
Sutton,  and  her  heirs  forever.” 

The  lawyer  stared,  bowed,  and  set  to 
work.  Mr.  Sutton  left  him  to  prepare  for 
his  journey,  but  in  a few  minutes  came 
back  and  hurried  him. 

“Come, polish  that  off, ’’said  he.  “We 
have  only  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  sta- 
tion.” 
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“I  could  engross  it  and  send  it  up  to 
you  for  signature,”  suggested  the  solicitor. 

44  What!  me  go  by  rail  intestate  ? No, 
thank  you!” 

The  will  was  drawn  and  attested,  and 
as  he  signed  it  Sutton  said  to  the  lawyer, 
44  You  see  I have  not  left  my  fortune  to  a 
menial”;  then,  bitterly,  44 nor  yet  to  mer- 
cenaries.” 

The  wedded  pair  dashed  up  to  London. 
Each  looked  lovingly  at  the  other  on  the 
road,  and  Sutton  said  to  himself : 44 1 have 
done  this  marriage  in  a vulgar  way.  She 
was  entitled  to  more  sentiment ; and — by 
Jove,  now  I look  at  her , she  is  a duck !” 

He  was  right;  every  woman  likes  to  be 
courted,  and  this  one  deserved  it.  Well, 
he  just  courted  her  after  marriage  instead 
of  before;  courted  her  as  if  she  was  a com- 
plete novelty;  presents,  nosegays,  atten- 
tions of  every  kind ; always  by  her  side, 
and  finding  her  some  pleasure  or  anoth- 
er; and  always  good-humored,  kind,  and 
courteous  in  a plain  manly  way. 

She  came  back  beaming  with  happiness, 
and  he  wore  a conquering  air  that  made 
folks  smile. 

Sneers  flew  about  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  Mr.  Sutton  was  now  and  then  discom- 
posed. Rebecca’s  watchful  eye  saw  it.  She 
never  said  a word  about  it,  but  she  rumi- 
nated. 

One  day  the  study  door  was  ajar,  and 
she  heard  Mr.  Sutton's  voice  louder  than 
usual.  A tradesman  was  there,  and  had 
said  something  blunt;  she  gathered  as 
much  from  Mr.  Sutton’s  answer.  44  Why, 
here’s  a to-do  because  a plain  man  of  busi- 
ness has  married  his  housekeeper  that  was 
brought  up  by  his  wife,  and  her  father 
was  just  what  I am,  only  not  so  lucky. 
One  would  think  a duke  had  gone  and 
married  his  kitchen  wench.  Well,  yes,  I 
took  a peach  out  of  my  own  garden  in- 
stead of  a prickly-pear  out  of  a swell  hot- 
house ; and  all  the  better  for  me,  and  all 
the  worse  for  Joe  Newton.” 

Rebecca  heard  this  in  passing,  turned 
round  and  put  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  to  her  lips  and  blew  the  speak- 
er a kiss  through  the  door  with  an  ardor, 
an  abandon,  and  a grace  that  would  have 
adorned  a lady  of  distinction. 

Next  morning  she  went  to  work  in  her 
way.  44 My  dear,”said she,  gayly,  44I  won- 
der whether  you  would  give  me  a treat?” 

44  Well,  Becky,  I am  not  fond  of  deny- 
ing you.” 

44  No,  indeed ; you  overindulge  me.  But 
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the  truth  is,  I have  a great  desire  to  see 
foreign  countries,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
dear.” 

44  Agreeable  to  me ! Why,  I have  been 
going  to  do  it  these  thirty  years.” 

44 Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  Then  will  you  ar- 
range a tour  for  us — a nice  long  one  ?” 

Mr.  Sutton  fell  into  this  without  seeing 
all  that  lay  behind.  It  was  a fair  speci- 
men of  Rebecca’s  handiwork.  By  this 
means  the  house  was  shut  up,  the  satiric- 
al servants  discharged  without  a wrangle, 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  taught  the 
value  of  Samuel  Sutton  by  his  absence. 

The  couple  travelled  Europe  wisely; 
never  bound  themselves  to  leave  a place 
half  enjoyed,  nor  stay  in  it  exhausted. 
They  were  eighteen  months  away,  but 
spent  the  last  six  in  a lovely  villa  near 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

They  came  home  with  a thumping  boy 
and  a Norman  nurse,  and  both  parents 
looked  younger  than  when  they  went. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire. 

44  They  bought  that  child  abroad,”  said 
Mrs.  Joe. 

Alas  for  that  romantic  theory ! Rebecca 
nursed  him  herself,  and  gloated  over  him, 
as  mothers  will,  and  fourteen  months  later 
produced  a lovely  girl. 

The  parents  were  happy  in  their  chil- 
dren and  themselves ; both  found  in  their 
own  hearts  unsuspected  treasures  of  ten- 
derness. 

The  wool-stapler  was  dictatorial  in  his 
own  house;  his  wife  docile  whenever  he 
laid  down  the  law ; but  if  he  directed,  she 
suggested,  and  he  generally  went  her 
way,  sometimes  without  knowing  it.  Un- 
der her  gentle  influence  he  arranged  a 
large  business-like  system  of  personal 
charity,  and  this  increased  so  as  to  find 
them  both  occupation,  and  withdraw  him 
by  degrees  from  active  trade  without  sub- 
jecting him  to  ennui. 

He  became  a sleeping  partner  in  the 
wool  trade,  and  an  active  partner  in  a 
large  scheme  of  education,  and  judicious 
loans  and  relief,  much  of  which  emanated 
by  degrees  from  an  enlarged  housekeeper 
feeling  her  way,  and  possessed  of  adminis- 
trative ability. 

When  they  drove  out  together  they 
often  sat  hand  in  hand  as  well  as  side  by 
side,  and  one  plain  friend  who  saw  their 
ways  declared  they  were  a young  couple, 
and  he  would  prove  it. 

44  Ay,  prove  that,  you  dog,”  said  Samuel 
Sutton,  laughing. 
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“ Well,  I will.  A man  is  as  old  as  he 
feels,  and  a woman’s  as  old  as  she  looks.” 

The  proverb  was  admitted,  and  the  ap- 
plication thereof. 

After  a long  struggle  between  poverty 
and  pride,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  wrote 
to  his  uncle  a piteous  tale  of  his  young 
family — and  begged  relief. 

He  received  an  answer  by  return  of 
post. 

“My  dear  Joe, —This  sort  of  thing  is 
in  your  aunts  department.  You  had  bet- 
ter write  to  her.” 

Then  there  was  fury  in  the  house  of 
Newton.  Reproaches  — defiance.  “Ap- 
ply to  that  woman ! — never!” 

A few  more  months  and  County  Court 
summonses,  and  Joe  was  reproached  as  a 
bad  father,  who  could  not  sacrifice  his 
pride  to  his  children's  welfare. 

So  then  Joe  sent  the  hat  to  his  aunt. 
He  got  a word  of  comfort  and  £100  by  re- 
turn of  post.  He  was  melted  with  grati- 
tude, and  said  so  openly. 

Mrs.  Joe  snubbed  him,  and  said  it  was 
a mere  drop  out  of  the  ocean  the  woman 
had  robbed  them  of. 


Not  a year  passed  without  a contribu- 
tion of  this  kind,  sometimes  unasked, 
sometimes  solicited.  Aunt  Rebecca  drew 
the  checks;  Uncle  Samuel  connived  with 
a shrug  ; it  was  money  thrown  into  a bot- 
tomless pit,  and  he  knew  it. 

Only  once  did  Aunt  Rebecca  send  ad- 
vice to  her  dilapidated  nephew:  “You 
have  enough,  if  you  could  but  be  master 
in  your  own  house.” 

Which  was  wasted  most,  the  advice  or 
the  money,  is  a problem  to  be  solved  by 
him  who  shall  have  squared  the  circle. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  but  they  are  all 
alive,  these  little  studies  : to  call  them 
characters,  might  seem  presumptuous. 

When  last  seen,  Mr.  Sutton  was  eighty, 
and  looked  sixty ; Joe,  sixty-two,  and  look- 
ed seventy;  Rebecca,  sixty,  and  looked 
forty— thanks  to  goodness,  a nature  affec- 
tionate, not  passionate,  and  her  light  brick- 
dust  color  ; Mrs.  Joseph  Newton,  sixty- 
one,  and  looked  eighty. 

“Scornful  dogs  eat  dirty  puddings.” 
She  still  speaks  disdainfully  of  “that  wo- 
man,” and  takes  that  woman’s  money,  and 
awaits  the  decease  of  Uncle  Samuel ; and 
he  looks  the  very  man  to  outlive  her. 


THE  GUEST. 


O thou  Guest,  so  long  delayed, 
Surely,  when  the  house  was  made, 
In  its  chambers,  wide  and  free, 
There  was  set  a place  for  thee. 
Surely,  in  some  room  was  spread 
For  thy  sake  a snowy  bed, 

Decked  with  linen  white  and  fine, 
Meet,  0 Guest,  for  use  of  thine. 

Yet  thou  hast  not  kept  the  tryst. 
Other  guests  our  lips  have  kissed ; 
Other  guests  have  tarried  long, 
Moved  by  sunshine  and  by  song; 
For  the  year  was  bright  with  May, 
All  the  bi rds  kept  holiday, 

All  the  skies  were  clear  and  blue, 
When  this  house  of  ours  was  new. 


Down  our  garden  path  has  strayed 
Young  Romance,  in  light  arrayed ; 

Joy  hath  flung  her  garlands  wide; 
Faith  sung  low  at  eventide; 

Care  hath  flitted  in  and  out; 

Sorrow  strewn  her  weeds  about; 

Hope  held  up  her  torch  on  high 
When  clouds  darkened  all  the  sky. 

Pain,  with  pallid  lips  and  thin. 

Oft  hath  slept  our  house  within ; 

Life  hath  called  us,  loud  and  long, 
With  a voice  as  trumpet  strong. 
Sometimes  we  have  thought,  0 Guest, 
Thou  wert  coming  with  the  rest, 
Watched  to  see  thy  shadow  fall 
On  the  inner  chamber  wall. 


Youth  came  in  with  us  to  dwell. 
Crowned  with  rose  and  asphodel, 
Lingered  long,  and  even  yet 
Can  not  quite  his  haunts  forget. 

Love  hath  sat  beside  our  board, 
Brought  us  treasures  from  his  hoard, 
Brimmed  our  cups  with  fragrant  wine, 
Vintage  of  the  hills  divine. 
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For  we  know  that,  soon  or  late, 
Thou  wilt  enter  at  the  gate, 

Cross  the  threshold,  pass  the  door, 
Glide  at  will  from  floor  to  floor. 
When  thou  coraest,  by  this  sign 
We  Bhall  know  thee,  Guest  divine: 
Though  alone  thy  coming  be, 

Some  one  must  go  forth  with  thee. 
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I. 

[Tite  artist  Tamer  is  said  to  liave  slipped 
away  from  London  once  in  the  month  of  May, 
to  have  gone  down  to  Hall  in  a pea-jacket, 
and  persuaded  a whaler  to  take  him  as  a pas- 
senger. So  he  had  a chance  to  study  arctic 
fogs  and  icebergs^  and  the  various  forms  of 
tempest,  to  his  heart’s  content.  And  there  are 
critics  who  think  they  can  trace  in  his  work 
afterward  the  result  of  this  weird  experience. 

We  were  talking  of  this  vacation  of  Tur- 
ner’s one  Christmas  evening,  which  we  spent 
together,  the  Inghams,  the  Carters,  and  the 
Hackmatacks,  at  Haliburton’s  house.  A funny 
smile  came  over  Ingham’s  face,  which  George 
Hackmatack  understood,  and  he  said  at  once, 
“Wliat  do  you  know  of  Baffin  Bay,  Ingham  f” 
for  George  knew  that  Ingham’s  smile  meant 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  Turner. 

Now  Ingham  is  a silent  man,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  achievements.  He  is 
much  more  apt  to  squeeze  the  sponges  of  the 
people  around  him,  and  to  make  out  their  biog- 
raphies, than  to  give  anybody  much  hint  of  his 
own.  But  the  children  began  an  attack  wheu 
they  found  there  was  a chance  of  a story,  and 
we  gave  him  no  mercy  till  he  began. 

When  he  had  finished,  I did  not  wonder  that 
he  had  never  told  it  before.] 

COLONEL  INGHAM’S  NARRATIVE. 

It  was  all  a philosophical  experiment. 
I had  given  a great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  the  problems  of  Sleep.  I once 
lectured  on  Sleep  all  through  the  Western 
cities,  with  illustrations  by  the  audience. 
That  was,  however,  my  last  winter  on  the 
‘‘Lyceum  Platform.”  The  committees 
thought  I ought  to  furnish  my  own  illus- 
trations. Since  then  I have  only  been 
asked  to  lecture  in  the  charitable  courses, 
where  they  do  not  pay. 

It  is  queer,  when  you  think  of  it,  that 
the  problem  lias  not  been  worked  out  be- 
fore. Here  is  this  untiring  soul,  clothed 
upon  with  a body  which  grows  tired.  The 
body  needs  rest,  and  finds  it  in  sleep. 
Where  is  the  man  meanwhile  ? This  in- 
finite soul,  who  half  an  hour  ago  was 
listening  to  Isaiah,  or  walking  with  Orion 
across  the  heavens,  where  has  he  gone 
while  the  body  is  covered  up  in  bed- 
clothes? You  do  not  think  the  soul  has 
pulled  the  blanket  round  his  neck,  do 
you? 

I had  brooded  over  this  a good  deal, 
when  one  night,  as  my  terrestrial  globe 
stood  in  a strong  light  from  a kerosene 
lamp,  which  made  a very  decent  sun  for 


it,  I was  showing  Blanche  Stockhardt, 
who  is  one  of  my  pets,  how  nearly  oppo- 
site is  Pitcairn’s  Island,  the  modern  para- 
dise, to  Jerusalem,  and  then  I turned  it 
to  make  noon  over  this  Boston  of  ours, 
and  to  show  the  child  how  it  was  midnight 
in  China. 

Of  course  at  that  moment  the  mystery 
of  Sleep  was  explained  to  me,  and  it  has 
been  no  mystery  since. 

You  see,  do  you  not?  The  soul  has 
no  care  about  distance.  Of  course  the 
moment  when  this  body  does  not  need 
him,  though  for  only  an  hour  of  night, 
the  soul  has  only  to  pass  across  there 
where  it  is  day,  and  start  up  another  ma- 
chine, which  is  just  ready  to  be  wakened. 

In  that  moment  I saw  that  there  are 
two  of  me — one  here  in  Boston,  and  the 
other  there  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  I did 
not  then  know  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
as  soon  as  I got  Franquelin  and  Hue’s 
map  I found  it.  Here  it  is  (said  Ingham, 
crossing  the  room) : it  is  in  this  little  oasis 
in  the  great  desert  of  Cobi.  It  is  a place 
called  Pe-ling,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Pe-ling  Mountains.  They 
are  quite  different,  as  the  Chinese  Post- 
office  once  explained  to  me.  This  Pe-ling 
is  a little  leather  town,  where  they  have 
a one-horse  sort  of  a tannery.  The  oth- 
er, as  I call  him,  wakes  when  I sleep. 
His  name  out  there  is  Kan-schau.  He  is 
a man  who  keeps  account  of  skins  as  the 
people  bring  them  in.  He  is  a sort  of 
civil  service  man,  who  gets  his  income 
once  a month  from  the  government. 

[I  need  hardly  say  that  we  were  aghast 
when  Iugham  went  into  this  detail  on  subjects 
of  which  we  thought  he  could  not  possibly 
know  anything.  But  we  knew  him  quite  too 
well  to  interrupt.  When  bis  engine  is  thrown 
off  the  track  it  breaks  all  travel  on  all  lines 
for  that  day,  and  numberless  jack-screws  are 
needed  before  any  traffic  can  be  renewed.  So 
we  let  him  go  on.] 

n. 

You  know  I had  had  to  do  with  that 
region,  only  it  was  further  north.  I spent 
the  better  part  of  a summer  working  with 
the  telegraph  at  Nofpo  Ston,  a pretty  place 
on  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
line.  There  we  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
Chinese  traders,  and  I made  one  of  them 
teach  me  a little  colloquial  Chinese  by  the 
Mastery  method  of  Prendergast.  It  only 
requires  you  to  commit  one  hundred  and 
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seventeen  words  to  memory  in  sixteen  dif- 
ferent phrases.  So  soon  as  Blanche  Stock  - 
hardt  had  gone  I found  my  Chinese  lexi- 
con, and  wrote  the  other  body  a note,  ask- 
ing about  his  health  and  his  habits.  The 
next  day,  as  I tell  you,  I hunted  up  the 
Franquelin  atlas,  and  found  the  place.  I 
did  not  know  his  name — I mean,  of  course, 
my  name — out  there.  But  I directed  the 
note,  which  was  written  in  the  first-chop, 
gold-button,  highest  Mandarin  language  of 
all,  to  “The  Most  Sensible  Man  in  Pe-ling.” 

But  this  was  the  letter  which,  as  I said, 
was  returned  to  me  by  the  Chinese  Post- 
office,  with  the  statement  that  they  had 
searched  all  through  the  Pe-ling  Mount- 
ains, and  there  was  no  such  person  there 
as  the  one  mentioned  on  the  letter.  The 
truth  is  that  our  Pe-ling — our  antipodes  on 
the  parallel  of  latitude  — latitude  42°  23' 
north,  longitude  110°  east,  has,  as  I said, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Pe-ling  Mountains. 
It  wras,  on  the  whole,  much  better  that 
that  letter  did  not  hit  him ; for,  when 
I got  no  answer,  I hit  on  a much  better 
plan.  And  so  it  was  that  I saw  Turner, 
as  I tell  you. 

[He  had  not  told  ns  any  such  thing.  But 
this  is  Ingham’s  way.  And,  as  I say,  it  is  so 
risky  to  interrupt  him  that  we  always  let  him 
go  on.] 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that — if  the 
Chinese  body  kept  at  the  accurate  distance 
of  longitude,  as,  in  theory,  it  certainly 
would — when  I,  Fred  Ingham,  walked 
north  on  the  70th  meridian,  Kaolin,  as  I 
then  called  my  other  machine,  would 
walk  north  on  the  110th.  If  I walked  or 
rode  west  to  Albany — four  or  five  degrees 
of  latitude — Kaolin  would,  of  course,  go 
west  on  his  parallel — say  to  Ling-shaw. 
Clearly  enough,  then,  if  I wanted  to  talk 
matters  over  with  him,  he  and  I had  only 
to  go  to  the  north  pole — I on  the  meridian 
of  70°,  and  he  on  that  of  110°.  And  on 
this  simple  plan  I went  to  work.  It  is  a 
much  easier  business  than  you  think  it, 
if  you  begin  to  think,  as  everybody  does, 
by  supposing  an  expedition  there  to  be  a 
government  affair,  with  measurements  of 
magnetic  force,  and  declination,  and  dip, 
and  all  that. 

I cared  nothing  for  the  dip — what  I 
wanted  was  to  see  my  other  self,  Kaolin. 

[“  I should  thiuk  he  was  beside  himself  when 
he  started/7  said  George,  in  a whisper.  But, 
for  reasons  stated,  no  one  dared  speak  aloud. 
Little  Annie  pulled  at  George  eagerly  to  keep 
him  quiet.] 


Of  course  (continued  Ingham),  if  a man 
cares  about  the  difference  between  Tetru- 
pus  arcticus  and  Tetrapus  borealis , he 
must  carry  a lot  of  books  with  him  and  a 
man  of  science.  If  he  carries  a man  of 
science,  he  must  carry  the  man’s  rations 
and  his  cook,  and  a man  to  drag  his  sled, 
and  so  on.  Hence  what  are  called  ‘ 4 expe- 
ditions.” But  if  a man  is  only  going  to 
see  a friend,  or  to  see  himself,  as  I was — 
“ veluti  in  speculo ” as  the  Vulgate  hath 
it— and  if  he  only  cares  for  Tetrapus  arc - 
ticus  as  so  much  good  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  for 
the  body’s  fuel,  why,  he  goes  as  I might 
go  to  Young  s or  to  Parker  s for  my  lunch, 
without  an  “expedition”  to  carry  me. 

I began  by  running  down  to  New  Lon- 
don. All  this  was  long  ago,  and  they 
still  carried  on  the  whale-fishery  there. 
Yes,  Ned,  I went  to  your  cousins,  or  your 
wife’s  cousins,  those  princes,  the  Per- 
kinses: they  were  in  that  business  then. 

Then  and  there  I learned,  what  I fancy 
most  of  you  do  not  know,  that  there  is 
such  a charm  about  that  arctic  life  that 
the  whalemen  always  want  to  be  left  for 
the  winter  when  the  ship  conies  home 
with  oil.  This  is  the  way  that  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  of  late  years.  You 
send  up  a ship,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  open, 
with  a full  crew.  You  join  the  men  you 
left  the  last  autumn.  They  have  been 
fishing  from  the  shore  all  the  time  except 
in  the  very  dead  of  winter,  and  trying  out 
their  oil.  You  take  on  board  the  oil  they 
have  made,  and  spend  the  summer  mak- 
ing more.  Then  you  bring  back  all  your 
oil.  But  the  point  is,  as  Mr.  Perkins  told 
me,  that  all  the  men  are  eager  to  stay. 
It  is  a reward  to  stay.  You  leave  those 
who  have  behaved  well,  and  the  half 
which  comes  home  is  sour  and  disap- 
pointed. 

Well,  I did  not  tell  my  whole  plan  to 
the  Perkinses.  They  agreed  to  send  me 
as  far  north  as  they  could.  They  agreed 
to  take  aboard  an  extra  boat  for  my  pur- 
poses. As  it  proved,  their  captain — no,  it 
was  not  Budington,  it  was  another  man- 
advanced  my  plans  in  every  way,  though 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  they  were. 

[No  one  had  said  it  was  Budington.  But 
the  reader  must  understand,  once  for  all,  that 
this  ejaculatory  or  parenthetical  manuer  is  in 
Ingham’s  way,  and  must  be  taken  for  granted.] 

So  I got  my  traps  together  and  started. 
We  were  to  put  in  at  Upernavik  as  they 
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all  do.  Yes,  there  is  a Lowernavik,  or 
was,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  Governor  was  very  civil — only  too 
civil.  His  daughter  was  pretty.  You  re- 
member her  picture.  No,  not  in  Hayes's 
book:  before  that.  No,  not  in  Parry’s: 
she  was  a baby  then.  I havo  her  picture 
somewhere.  And  it  was  at  a party  he 
gave  us  and  some  Englishmen  from  Hull 
that  I met  Turner. 

Had  you  rather  I should  tell  you  about 
Turner,  or  about  Kaolin  or  Kan-schau? 
For  really  I am  talking  too  much.  I am 
doing  all  the  talking. 

[And  Ingham  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
children  cared  nothing  for  Turner:  they  hard- 
ly knew  who  he  was.  They  clamored  for  the 
north  pole  and  Kan-schau ; and  Ingham,  well 
pleased,  wei^t  on.] 

III. 

As  I said,  I had  no  scientific  purposes. 
I waa  not  to  write  a book,  or  to  present  a 
report.  I was  not  even  going  into  society, 
as  meu  call  society.  I was  only  going  to 
meet  my  other  self— not  my  better  half, 
whom  I already  knew  I had  left  at  home. 
(And  here  Ingham  looked  affectionately 
at  Polly,  who  was  knitting  by  the  fire.) 
80  I meant  to  rely,  as  at  bottom  all  the 
grandest  expeditions  rely,  on  the  native 
Greenlanders.  I found  plenty  of  them 
ready  to  be  hired.  I had  not  to  tell  them 
whether  we  were  going  north,  south,  east, 
or  west.  Enough  for  them  that  they  had 
good  guns  given  them,  such  a harpoon 
and  such  shark  hooks  and  cod  hooks  as 
they  never  saw  before,  promise  of  good 
wages,  and  instructions  to  report  on  board 
the  Sarah , with  eight  dogs,  on  the  morn- 
ing she  sailed. 

Then  came  a great  piece  of  luck.  Baf- 
fin Bay  in  winter  is  much  like  this  wa- 
ter bottle  when  it  left  the  ice  machine, 
and  had  a solid  block  of  ice  frozen  in  it 
close  to  each  side.  Baffin  Bay,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  is  much  like  this  same  bot- 
tle now,  where  the  ice  block  lloats  as  it 
chooses  in  melted  water.  It  is  as  the  turn 
of  a straw,  it  is  the  chance  of  the  wind, 
whether  the  “pack”  of  ice  hugs  the  east 
coast  or  the  west.  By  good  luck  that 
spring  it  held  close  in  to  the  west  coast ; 
by  good  luck  the  winds  were  northeast- 
erly, and  the  “pack”  all  drifted  west.  We 
cracked  north  in  the  Sarah , in  no  time. 
The  captain  meant  to  leave  me  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Smith  Sound,  but  he  found 
that  open,  and  he  said  he  could  not  resist 


the  temptation  of  sailing  up.  It  was  early 
July.  The  days  were  all  one;  the  sun 
was  “ever  so  high”  at  midnight.  The 
sky — oh,  it  was  so  clear ! — as  if  we  had  been 
in  Spain.  In  one  day — we  hardly  tacked 
twice— we  ran  all  up  that  rather  critical 
channel,  which  took  its  discoverers  all 
summer,  and  my  good  captain  said  he  was 
fairly  tempted  to  run  to  the  north  pole. 

But  of  course  he  was  for  whales,  and 
must  not  go  exploring.  He  landed  me 
and  my  traps,  and  my  two  men,  and  my 
eight  dogs,  and  my  whale-boat,  under  the 
lee  of  a bold  cliff  that  runs  out — say  here, 
if  you  will  look  at  my  map,  Clam.  Here 
is  Baffin’s  Bay,  this  will  do  for  Kennedy 
Land,  and  here  we  are  at  Cape  Douglas- 
Digges.  They  gave  us  three  cheers.  I 
gave  them  three,  and  the  Green  landers 
howled  something;  the  dogs  howled  more. 
They  filled  away  for  the  south,  and  we 
sent  our  blessing  with  them.  No,  I did 
not  feel  lonely.  A man  carries  the  mid- 
dle of  the  world  with  him.  The  world  is 
just  as  level,  as  hilly,  as  large,  as  small, 
there  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  sea  was  all 
opsn  at  the  north,  only  the  wind  hauled 
a little  more  into  the  north.  I did  not 
like  that  then,  but  it  proved  an  advantage, 
as  you  will  see. 

A good  whale-boat  like  that  will  carry, 
with  crowding,  eighteen  men.  We  were 
but  three,  with  eight  dogs  and  with  Jan’s 
sled,  which  I laid  bottom  up  over  the  bow, 
and  the  dogs  rather  liked  to  crawl  in  un- 
derneath to  sleep.  I liked  to  have  them, 
for  they  are  not  very  sociable  brutes,  and 
they  have  few  entertaining  tricks.  I had 
no  reason  for  staying  a moment  at  Doug- 
las-Digges.  Jan  and  Hans  were  the  most 
good-natured  men-Fridays  who  ever  walk- 
ed in  salt-water  to  pack  stores  away.  We 
hauled  and  lifted,  and  got  the  bags  and 
the  little  barrel  and  the  two  boxes  fitted  to 
my  mind,  after  some  trial.  Then  I stepped 
my  little  mast,  Jan  called  in  his  dogs, 
whipped  the  sulky  ones,  and  I cast  off: 
she  had  been  fastened  to  a bowlder  of 
basalt  which  had  rolled  down  from  the 
cliff,  and  the  tide  was  on  the  flow. 

I had  rigged  her  with  a leg-of-mutton 
sail — just  as  we  saw  those  boats  at  Huelva, 
George.  Jan  generally  sat  forward  on 
his  sled.  But  I could  tend  the  sail  as  I 
sat  in  the  stern.  You  know  you  steer  a 
whale-boat  with  an  oar. 

Well,  you  do  not  care  anything  about 
our  log.  But  the  truth  is  that  that  day's 
success  and  the  next  told  the  whole  story. 
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Days  we  call  them.  But  really  when  at 
midnight  you  have  the  sun  nearly  as  high 
as  our  noon  sun  is  at  Christmas,  you  do 
not  say  much  about  this  day  or  that  day. 
Briefly,  I cracked  on,  sometimes  eight 
knots  an  hour,  as  I sailed  for  forty-one 
hours.  I could  not  go  quite  to  the  north. 
But  my  boat  sailed  very  well  into  the 
wind.  I soon  got  tired  of  holding  an  oar 
for  a rudder,  and  so  did  Hans,  and  we  lash- 
ed our  steering  oar  to  a davit  and  a cleat. 
I made  very  long  tacks,  running  once 
twenty-nine  knots  on  the  same  course  to 
the  east  of  north,  and  once  fifteen  knots 
and  more  to  the  west  of  north.  The  wind 
came  round  to  the  west  and  southwest. 
I thought  then,  and  afterward  I was  sure, 
that  in  those  forty-one  hours  of  that  steady 
pull  I made  near  two  hundred  miles  north- 
ing; that  is,  you  see,  nearly  three  de- 
grees. And,  as  I say,  with  that  one  long 
bit,  in  less  than  two  days  from  the  Sarah , 
it  proved  that  my  success  was  won— if  it 
were  success,  after  all. 

Forty-one  hours,  on  the  whole,  toward 
the  pole,  brought  me,  alas!  to  land  again. 
I was  afraid  it  was  land  first  when  I was 
taking  the  sun’s  declination,  which  I did 
every  hour.  I had,  indeed,  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  sea  was  as  dull  there  as  it  al- 
ways is.  I thought  my  horizon  was  bad, 
and  then  with  my  binocular  I became  sure 
it  was  not  the  sea.  Sure  enough,  “low 
land,  and  all  was  well” — no  longer.  For 
when  we  came  to  that  beach  our  hard  work 
began.  I had  brought  rollers  from  Uper- 
navik,  and  when  we  beached  her,  heavy 
as  she  was,  we  harnessed  the  dogs,  and 
with  their  help  we  dragged  her  high  and 
dry,  above  any  tide,  upon  a sort  of  dry 
lichen  there  was,  where  we  could  see  that 
deer  had  been.  To  my  horror,  however, 
there  was  neither  ice  nor  snow.  There 
was  a low  hill,  but  I got  little  comfort 
from  the  prospect  at  the  top. 

Here,  you  see,  I was  about  five  degrees, 
say  350  miles,  from  the  pole,  and  I and 
two  men  and  eight  dogs  were  to  travel 
there  and  back  in,  say,  twenty-five  days. 
It  was  as  if  you  had  to  go  to  Syracuse  and 
back,  from  Boston,  with  no  road.  The 
Yehicle  was  a large  two-handed  boy’s  sled 
— not  what  you  call  a double-runner, 
Dick,  but  twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  long 
as  your  clipper-sled — rigged  with  a pole 
for  two  men  to  haul  at.  But  the  land 
coast  ran  sheer  east  and  west,  and  I would 
not  lose  even  a day  by  cruising  along  ei- 
ther way.  Right  over  the  lichen  I started 


due  north,  harnessing  the  dogs  to  drag, 
and  taking  enough  canned  food  for  ten 
days  for  me  and  Jan  and  Hans.  If  the 
guns  would  not  do  the  rest,  why,  we  must 
come  back. 

Awful  work  that  first  day,  and  the 
second!  We  made  only  twenty -three 
miles  north  in  both.  Then  we  came  to 
the  strangest  flat  steppe  there  is  this  side 
of  Siberia,  ankle-deep  in  lichen,  where 
never  tree  or  bush  grew.  The  sled  flew 
over  it  as  it  would  over  rough  snow.  If 
we  had  not  watched  those  brutes  they 
would  have  dragged  it  away  from  us  and 
mankind.  At  last  we  took  turns  in  rid- 
ing, merely  to  keep  them  back  after  they 
fed.  Fed?  Yes.  They  had  blood  and 
fat  and  all  things  they  liked,  more  than 
was  good  for  them,  for  the  deer  would 
stand  to  be  shot.  They  werfc  no  more 
afraid  of  us  than  the  parroquets  were  of 
poor  Cowper.  Their  tameness  was  shock- 
ing to  me.  As  for  fire,  the  only  trouble 
was  to  keep  from  setting  fire  to  too  much 
of  this  lichen,  and  so  setting  the  north  half 
of  the  world  in  a blaze.  This  lucky  hit 
lasted  us  three  full  days  more.  We  could 
not  keep  at  our  work  more  than  eleven 
hours  a day ; but  in  those  eighty  hours, 
more  or  less,  we  did  make  nearly  a de- 
gree and  a half  of  latitude.  When  we  came 
to  the  sea  again  we  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  further  north  than  man 
had  ever  been  known  to  be. 

But  we  did  come  to  the  sea.  And  now 
we  had  no  boat,  and  it  was  quite  too 
cold  to  swim  far;  that  is,  the  water  was. 
I had  no  quarrel  with  the  air.  Happily 
the  tide  was  out,  the  beach  was  wide,  and 
the  coast  trended  north-northwest,  a point 
west.  How  well  I remember ! Over  the 
beach  sand,  though  we  were  dead  tired,  I 
forged  on,  fairly  running  the  dogs,  for  I 
knew  this  sand  gave  easy  dragging  com- 
pared with  what  the  upland  was  begin- 
ning to  be.  The  lichen  had  given  out,  or 
was  giving  out,  and  there  were  loose 
stones,  as  there  had  not  been  before.  That 
was  Tuesday,  as  I well  remember.  Till 
Friday  night,  I know,  we  ran  the  dogs,  or 
made  them  work  all  through  the  hours  of 
low  tide,  six,  and  sometimes  seven.  Five 
or  six  hours  at  high  tide  we  all  slept— 
and  I tell  you  the  dogs  slept  sound — on 
the  upland.  No  trouble  about  their  eat- 
ing or  ours ; only  a monotonous  bill  of  fare. 
Seals  galore ! a stupid  seal  at  every  head- 
land, and  lying  on  the  shore  in  herds  or 
flocks  sometimes,  so  that  they  were  fairly 
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in  the  way.  You  do  not  like  train-oil, 
Clara,  because  you  always  see  it  rancid; 
but  in  the  open  air,  warm  from  the  blub- 
ber, if  you  bad  been  walking  and  running 
a week,  you  might  fancy  it. 

That  coast  is  just  like  the  Jersey  shore. 
It  is  flat  as  your  hand,  as  we  say.  There 
is  one  stretch  where  we  ran  almost  due 
north  thirty-six  miles,  if  the  sextant  did 
not  lie.  In  those  days  between  Tues- 
day and  Friday  I made  more  than  two 
degrees.  Still  open  sea  on  the  west  of  me. 
If  I had  only  had  my  whale-boat ! But  I 
did  have  the  dogs,  and  they  were  as  well 
as  horses — are  said  to  be.  My  horse  is  al- 
ways sick. 

It  was  that  lucky  bit  of  beach — beach 
hardly  broken  by  a creek  or  inlet — which 
gave  us  our  last  success.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  go  Into  the  water  knee  - deep  at 
some  inlet,  and  once  I went  in  as  high  as 
my  armpits.  That  time  it  was  a carry — 
when  we  floated  the  sled,  and  swam  the 
dogs,  and  took  the  bags  and  boxes  and  the 
barrel  in  our  arms.  But  the  hard  run 
afterward  warmed  us  very  soon,  I can  tell 
you. 

And  now,  if  you  have  counted,  you  can 
see  we  were  near  half-way.  I mean  we 
were  near  the  pole— and  the  pole  was,  of 
coarse,  half-way  back  to  Douglas-Digges. 
By  my  last  three  declinations,  when  I 
came  into  camp  that  Friday  night — night 
we  called  it — in  broad  sunshine,  I was  only 
twenty-four  miles  and  a little  more  from 
the  pole— twenty-one  minutes  of  latitude, 
Dick,  if  you  are  particular:  quite  as  close, 
that,  as  the  vernier  of  my  sextant  would 
read  for  me. 

But  here  the  shore  began  to  trend  west, 
and  even  south  of  west.  I had  been  con- 
scious for  some  time  that  I was  running 
up  a bay  like  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  I was 
now  near  the  head  of  it.  I fed  the  dogs 
on  tlie  last  seal  we  had  killed — you  knock 
them  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  Harry— 
and  we  all  got  into  our  bags  for  sleep,  I a 
good  deal  excited  now  as  to  the  issue.  Be- 
fore supper  was  done  it  had  clouded  over. 
I was  glad  I had  made  my  observations. 
When  I took  the  sun  at  noon — which  was 
after  we  camped — I had  staked  out  a north 
and  south  line.  By  this  I tested  my  com- 
pass, which  pointed  about  south-south- 
west. The  variation  was  152°  south.  So 
untrue  is  it  that  the  constant  needle  points 
to  any  pole— but  its  own. 

When  I waked  in  the  morning  it  was 
snowing,  and  my  bag  had  six  inches  of 


snow  on  it.  Yes,  Clara,  you  sleep  in  a bag 
of  felt,  inside  a bag  of  canvas,  inside  a bag 
of  India-rubber  cloth.  After  you  are  in 
the  bag  you  button  it  up  over  your  head, 
with  only  a little  nose-hole  for  air.  So  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  it  snows  or 
not.  I rolled  Hans  over  Jan  and  waked 
them,  and  explained  that  we  were  to  leave 
their  dear  sea  and  cross  the  laud  again. 
Hans  said  we  should  find  deer,  but  I 
doubted.  I only  told  them  both  that  we 
had  not  far  to  go.  Nor  had  we.  Rough  it 
was,  very  hard  it  was,  while  the  snow  last- 
ed. But  by  noon  this  cleared  away,  and 
at  six  I let  them  camp.  There  was  old 
snow,  and  in  an  hour  they  had  built  a 
snow  hut  under  the  lee  of  a hill.  We 
slept  like  bears,  and  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
there  were  but  eleven  miles,  as  I counted, 
between  me  and  the  pole. 

IV. 

I let  Hans,  who  had  hurt  his  foot,  stay 
in  the  hut  with  the  dogs. 

The  sun  had  come  out  again.  The  world 
was  white  with  new  snow. 

I was  almost  provoked  that  the  country 
was  so  uninteresting. 

It  was  not  flat. 

It  was  not  mountainous. 

There  was  no  great  cup  in  the  midst  of 
which  a pole  rose  high  to  the  sky. 

There  was  no  sugar-loaf,  like  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  rising  in  my  horizon  northward. 

There  was  only  a vulgar  rolling  coun- 
try, beautiful  as  new  snow  is  always  beau- 
tiful, but  as  little  varied — well,  as  that 
stretch  is  between  Tobolsk  and  Smilkelsk, 
if  you  take  the  lower  road. 

I bade  Jan  take  his  gun,  and  put  in  his 
pouch  a can  of  beef.  For  me,  I carried 
nothing  but  hard-tack  and  cartridges. 

It  was  Sunday  morning. 

Up  and  down.  Not  a tree,  not  a bush, 
not  a rock,  not  a sound,  not  a beast,  not 
a bird.  I was  sorry  we  had  not  worn  our 
snow-shoes.  But  Jan  drew  the  empty 
sled : he  was  sure  we  should  strike  a deer. 

Up  and  down.  North,  still  north.  One 
hour,  two  hours,  three.  About  eleven  I 
called  a halt.  I ate  two  or  three  biscuits, 
and  gave  Jan  as  many. 

Why  was  I so  hopelessly  sleepy  ? 

Half  an  hour’s  rest;  and  as  I was  rous- 
ing myself  I saw  poor  Jan,  without  an 
apology,  drop  bodily  on  the  ground  and 
go  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  cold  enough  for  him  to  he 
stupefied.  Why  were  we  so  sleepy  ? 
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On  the  whole,  I thought  I would  leave 
Jan.  He  had  cleared  the  snow  to  the 
ground.  And  I covered  him  with  a heavy 
bear  skin  he  had  upon  the  sled.  My  march 
was  now  less  than  an  hour.  I knew  he 
would  sleep  till  I came  back  again. 

North  for  the  last  tramp  of  all! 

I took  the  sled  with  me. 


As  I pulled  up  a long  slope  there  is, 
just  before  you  come  to  the  pole  itself,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I should  die  with  sleep. 
Still,  of  mere  will  power,  I pressed  on  un- 
til I turned  the  summit,  and  looked  still 
north. 

A wide  flat  plain  a hundred  feet  below 
me  stretched  I can  not  tell  how  far  away. 
Perhaps  a mile  and  a half  from  me  a black 
spot.  Was  it  a man  ? The  binocular 
settled  that.  It  was  a man,  and  he  was 
lying  on  a sled,  asleep. 

But  for  me,  had  it  been  the  angel  Uriel, 
I could  not  have  gone  to  him.  I was  dead 
with  sleep.  I just  remember  having  sense 
to  unroll  my  bag,  which  I carried  as  a 
knapsack,  and  crawling  into  it,  and  then 
I was  at  once  unconscious. 

How  long  I slept  I do  not  know,  but  it 
must  have  been  hours  : that  I knew  after- 
ward. 

When  I awoke  I did  not  know  where  I 
was.  But  I heal'd  snoring.  The  bag  was 
not  buttoned.  I had  been  too  sleepy. 

I pushed  my  head  out,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment a man  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  at 
ray  side.  He  had  fallen  asleep  as  he  sat 
watching  me. 

He  was  in  the  winter  costume  of  North- 
ern China— a fur  cap,  a fur  pea-jacket, 
trousers  of  deer  skin.  I had  seen  hun- 
dreds of  such  traders  on  the  Baikal. 

It  was  Myself— my  Other  Self ! He  had 
come  to  meet  me ! I was  wholly  prepared 
to  speak  to  him.  I cried  to  him  in  these 
words : 


And 


But  he  heard  nothing;  he  lay 
like  a log. 

I shook  him.  I rolled  him 
over.  He  only  groaned  in  his 
sleep.  But  it  was  as  if  he  were 
dead — only  he  breathed.  Then 
I remembered  how  I had  been 
sleeping!  I remembered  how 
stupidly  Jan  was  sleeping! 

Could  it  be?  — it  was  — that 
Jan's  other  self  was  three  miles 
south  of  us,  on  the  opposite  me- 
ridian ! 

I?  and  Kaolin?  Of  course  he 


must  sleep  while  I waked;  I must  sleep 
while  he  waked.  This  was  the  basis  of 
the  whole  journey. 

No  one  had  ever  thought  that  one  soul 
could  carry  on  two  bodies  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  then,  we  could  not  talk 
to  each  other. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  write,  and  await 
an  answer. 

I wrote  in  my  best  handwriting,  in 
Chinese,  this  note : 

“My  brother — nay,  myself:  I see  you 
are  well.  My  name  is  Frederic  Ingham. 
What  is  yours?  What  grief  that  we 
can  not  hear  each  other's  voices,  or  see 
each  other  s eyes !” 

Then  I crept  into  my  bag,  and  forced 
myself  to  go  to  sleep.  I did  not  sleep 
long.  When  I woke  there  was  a note  in 
my  hand,  which  said: 

“I  am  called  Kan-schau.  My  rank  is 
of  the  blue  button  of  the  province  of  Fi. 
I am  the  government  inspector  of  furs. 
May  your  waking  be  joyful !” 

I think  he  saw  the  situation,  and  poked 
me  hard  as  his  last  conscious  act.  But  this 
made  no  difference.  I should  have  waked, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  lie  slept.  I had  with 
me  Wells's  Smaller  Dictionary,  and  I made 
out  most  of  what  he  wrote.  Then  I be- 
thought me  what  I should  say.  What 
did  I want  to  say?  What  do  you  ever 
want  to  say  in  a letter?  Of  course  he 
knew  what  I was,  and  I knew  what  he 
was,  for  I was  he,  and  he  was  I.  So  far 
there  was  no  need  to  write. 

As  for  the  inspection  of  furs,  I cared 
nothing  for  that.  Nor  did  he  care,  I 
think,  much  about  my  home-mission  work 
in  District  K. 

It  seemed  a pity  to  talk  politics.  As  to 
fine  art,  I did  not  know  the  Chinese  vrords 
for  “ realistic,”  or  “preraphaelite.” 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that,  having  an 
opportunity  to  address  a friend,  I found 
that  I had  very  little  to  say  to  him. 

What  I did  was  this— always  a good 
thing  to  do:  I opened  my  can  of  beef, 
which  I had  taken  from  Jan,  and  placed 
under  it  a bit  of  hard-tack.  I wrote: 

“Feed  yourself  from  my  stores.  Eat 
of  my  bread  and  meat.  If  only  you  might 
sit  with  my  family  at  my  table ! But,  alas ! 
our  destiny  forbids.” 

Then  I crept  back  into  my  bag,  counted 
ten  thousand,  and  imagined  a flock  of 
sheep  jumping  over  a wall,  until  I lost  my- 
self in  slumber. 

I woke  to  find  this  note: 
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“ I am  made  new  by  your  bounty.  Eat 
of  my  last  bird's  nest.  It  is  indeed  life 
to  death,  and  strength  to  faintness.  We 
must  now  turn  our  backs  on  each  other. 
But  I leave  a guide  for  your  instruction.” 

Dead  asleep  I found  him,  but  this  mes- 
sage, and  a Chinese  envelope  with  his 
Chinese  address,  were  in  his  hand. 

I fastened  in  a parcel  a volume  of  my 
essays,  a small  flask  of  cordial,  and  a pic- 
ture alphabet  for  his  children.  I wrote 
my  address  on  an  envelope,  and  on  the 
parcel  I placed  a card  with  this: 

“farewell. 

“We  shall  not  soon  meet  again.  I shall 
rejoice  in  your  joy,  I shall  sorrow  in  your 
sorrow.  Polly,  my  wife,  will  gladly  hear 
of  the  welfare  of  yours.  Farewell.” 

I left  it  in  his  hands,  but  as  I did  so  that 
horrid  drowsiness  came  over  me.  I fell; 
but  waked  to  And,  in  a sort  of  pigeon  Eng- 
lish, this  billet  by  my  side.  I was  alone. 

“By-by.  Top-notch  mucliee  good  for 
him  all  the  ways.  By-by.  Two  Lapland 


men  behind  this  Kan-schau.  Muchee- 
muchee,  him  go  and  help  them.  By-by.” 

Could  my  gold-chop  Chinese  be  as  bad 
as  his  English  ? The  prints  of  his  feet  in 
the  snow  were  clear  enough.  But  he  had 
gone.  I looked  at  the  sun,  which  was 
near  noon  when  I left  Jan,  and  it  was 
now  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  sky. 
I looked  at  my  watch,  which  Bond  had 
made  for  me,  for  safety’s  sake  at  this  point, 
and  had  arranged  for  it  a dial  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  half  past  twenty-three 
o’clock.  Poor  Jan  had  been  asleep  twelve 
hours,  or  had  waked  to  find  me  gone. 

I retraced  my  own  steps,  and  found 
him  just  rousing.  I knew  one  of  Kan- 
schau’s  Laplanders  was  going  to  sleep  at 
the  same  moment. 

Jan  never  knew  how  long  he  slept.  In 
three  hours  more  we  had  joined  Hans, 
and  with  two  snow-rabbits  which  he  had 
knocked  over,  and  a few  specimens  of 
Gras8U8  inequalis  which  he  had  killed  for 
the  dogs,  we  all  feasted.  We  all  slept 
twelve  hours.  I suppose  Kan-schau  was 
making  a long  pull  home. 

I have  never  seen  him  again. 


(Bintm's  (Bnstj  f linir. 


THERE  is  rumor  of  a suspicion  in  Boston 
that  its  intellectual  ascendency  is  passing 
away,  and  that  it  must  presently  become,  like 
Edinburgh,  famous  for  a former  glory.  For 
more  than  a generation  its  supremacy  has  been 
unquestioned.  There  has  been  no  literary  cir- 
cle iu  the  country  like  the  Boston  circle,  for 
that  of  New  York  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago 
could  not  rival  the  undoubted  superior  genius 
and  rich  variety  of  the  Boston  group. 

The  three  New  York  names  were  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Bryant,  and  each  of  these  was  in- 
deed a master.  Irving  was  our  first  humorist, 
Cooper  the  first  distinctive  American  novelist, 
and  Bryant  the  poet  of  tlio  first  American  verse 
that  has  become  part  of  general  literature. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a cultivated  and 
variously  accomplished  company — Paulding, 
and  Halleck,  and  Hosack,  and  Mitchill,  and 
Sands,  and  Verplanck,  and  Sedgwick,  and  Ill- 
man,  and  Harvey,  and  Amlerson,  and  other  de- 
lightful gentlemen  and  companions.  But 
many  of  these  names  flicker,  and  some  have 
already  gone  out.  However  brilliant  a socie- 
ty it  may  have  been,  it  was  not  a creative 
and  moulding  influence,  like  the  Boston  cir- 
cle. The  Knickerbocker  group  has  hardly 
affected  even  literary  expression.  But  the 
New  England  men  have  directed  American 


thought,  and  colored  the  whole  stream  of  the 
national  life.  New  England,  indeed,  has  been 
the  formative  influence,  not  only  in  literatnre, 
but  in  politics  and  morals.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  virile  and  aggressive  Puritan  genius 
which  has  moulded  modern  England  also,  but 
which  had  its  freest  and  fullest  development 
iu  the  newer  England  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

During  the  prime  of  the  Knickerbocker 
group  the  Boston  circle  had  not  appeared. 
The  sombre  tone  of  a literature  produced  by 
provincial  Puritan  divines  was  still  unrelieved. 
Clianniug  aud  Buckminster  were  already  astir, 
but  they  were  solitary  stars  heralding  the 
dawn.  The  Knickerbockers  had  a certain  Cav- 
alier gaycty  of  spirit  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  prevailing  Roundhead  sobriety  of 
their  Eastern  neighbors.  The  Knickerbocker 
feeling  toward  the  Boston  or  New  England 
school  was  that  of  the  court  to  the  province, 
of  the  city  mouse  to  the  couutry  mouse,  of 
Waller  toward  Milton.  It  is  easy  now,  also, 
to  see  the  reflected  or  imitative  strain  in  the 
Knickerbocker  work,  not  exclusively,  of  course, 
nor  without  signs  of  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  a new  country.  But  although  very 
little  of  its  literature  now  survives,  except  the 
work  of  its  three  chiefs,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  good-natured  banter  with  which  at  Dr. 
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Hosaek’s  Saturday  evcuings  the  provincial 
earnestness  of  the  Yankee  genius  was  treated 
by  a company  which  held  that  New  York  was 
the  metropolis  of  America,  and,  of  course,  the 
seat  of  the  literary  as  of  the  social  and  com- 
mercial eminence  of  the  country. 

As  time  passed,  and  the  Knickerbocker  group 
was  slowly  dispersed,  and  the  splendor  in  the 
East  deepened,  this  feeling  of  gay  raillery 
changed  to  something  more  bitter,  of  which 
the  most  striking  expression  is  found  in  the 
amiable  Mr.  Brodhcad’s  Uistory  of  New  York, 
The  pertinacious  vigor  with  which  he  depre- 
ciates Puritanism  aud  New  Euglaud  is  very 
droll.  As  the  Vicar  of  Holland  he  resents 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  determination  of 
“the  losel  Yankee”  to  appropriate  for  himself 
every  good  thing  in  this  country,  and  to  as- 
sume the  credit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  common  schools,  and  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Whoever  knew  the  good-natured  his- 
torian, whose  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  ad- 
mirable and  most  serviceable,  must  smile  as  ho 
secs  the  tidelitv  w ith  which  he  discharges  the 
duty  of  warning  all  Yankee  trespassers  off  the 
grounds  which  he  has  consecrated  to  Dutch 
initiative  and  influence. 

This  feeling  sometimes  re-appears.  But  the 
fondest  New  York  Cavalier  would  hardly  com- 
pare the  Knickerbocker  group,  charming  as  it 
was,  to  the  Boston  Round  Table:  Channing, 
Norton,  and  the  elder  Dana  and  the  Everetts 
and  Tick  nor  and  Choate ; Prescott  and  Bancroft 
and  Sparks,  Motley  and  Palfrey  and  Parkmau ; 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  aud  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Margaret  Fuller;  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and 
Holmes  and  Whittier  and  Howells  and  Aldrich ; 
Agassiz  and  Peirce  and  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  Charles  Sumner  aud  Wendell  Phillips 
and  Garrison  and  the  Quincys,  the  Adamses, 
the  younger  Dana  and  younger  Norton,  and 
Hoar,  Whipple  and  Fields  and  Higginson  and 
Edward  Hale  and  John  Dwight,  aud,  as  the 
despairing  footman  exclaimed,  as  the  guests 
poured  up  the  staircase,  “more  of  the  same.” 

These  are  all  contemporaries,  although  of  va- 
rious ages.  They  constantly  met,  aud  still  meet, 
some  of  them  habitually.  A more  brilliant,  vig- 
orous, and  effective  intellectual  group  has  been 
seldom  seen.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  older  men,  Everett,  Ticknor,  Webster,  and 
Choate,  it  was  moved  by  the  same  conviction 
and  purpose ; and  the  later  circle,  of  which  the 
four  gentlemen  named  were  not  part,  is  the 
distiuctivo  group  which  gave  Boston  the  su- 
premacy in  literature,  as  in  politics  and  mor- 
als, which  is  now  said  to  be  passing  away. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  so  many  of 
the  group  are  gone,  and  no  such  company  of 
men  and  w omen  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another.  The  age  of  Pericles  did  not  pass  into 
another  age  of  Pericles.  The  Elizabethan  era 
did  not  renew  itself.  The  “Anne’s  men”  had 
no  such  successors.  Dr.  Johnson’s  club  was 
not  recruited.  The  Ediuburgh  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  does  not  re-appear  at  its 


end.  The  Knickerbocker  set  that  preceded 
the  Column,  the  Sketch  Club,  and  the  Century 
in  New  York,  has  left  no  heir,  and  the  Boston 
circle, once  broken,  is  not  completed  elsewhere. 
The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  Boston  in- 
tellectual decrees  have  always  been  tinged  with 
Boston,  and  that  intellectual  autocracy  in  New 
York  will  be  free  from  any  local  stamp.  There 
is  no  particular  meaning  in  such  a remark,  for 
Hawthorne  is  no  moro  Yankee  than  Scott  is 
Scotch,  and  Longfellow  no  more  local  than 
Tennyson,  nor  Emerson  than  Carlyle.  Doubt- 
less in  all  of  them  the  Puritan  bent  is  discerni- 
ble, like  the  Cavalier  sympathy  in  Scott.  Like 
Milton,  they  are  blossoms  of  the  old  Lutheran 
stock  ; but  that  stock  clings  to  no  single  gar- 
den, and  strikes  its  roots  in  every  soil. 

With  the  vast  increase  of  a heterogeneous 
population,  and  the  extending  area  df  the  coun- 
try, it  may  well  be  that  no  city  or  local  group 
of  men  aud  women  will  ever  again  exert  so 
mighty  a dominance  as  that  of  New  England 
and  its  capital.  If  the  sceptre  is  fill  ling  from 
the  old  grasp,  it  is  not  “ wrenched  by  an  un- 
lineal baud.”  It  is  seized  by  none,  and  al- 
though it  be  never  lifted  again,  it  will  always 
recall  a glorious  and  beneficent  reign,  a great 
power  greatly  used,  a circle  of  men  and  women 
eminent  not  only  for  variety  and  charm  of  gen- 
ius, but  for  well-ordered  lives  and  for  noble 
citizenship.  


To  find  a satisfactory  definition  of  gentle- 
man is  as  difficult  as  to  discover  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  and  yet  if  we  may  not  s:iy  jn6t 
what  a gentleman  is,  we  can  certainly  say  what 
he  is  not.  We  may  affirm  indisputably  that  a 
man,  however  rich,  and  of  however  fine  a title 
in  countries  where  rank  is  acknowledged,  if 
he  behave  selfishly,  coarsely,  and  indecently, 
is  not  a gentlemau.  “ From  which,  young  gen- 
tlemen, it  follows,”  as  the  good  professor  used 
to  say  at  college,  as  he  emerged  from  a hope- 
less labyrinth  of  postulates  and  preliminaries 
an  hour  long,  that  the  guests  who  abused  the 
courtesy  of  their  hosts,  upon  the  late  trans- 
continental trip  to  drive  the  golden  spike,  may 
have  been  persons  of  social  eminence,  but  were 
in  no  honorable  sense  gentlemen. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a difficult  word  to  manage. 
But  gentlemanly  conduct  aud  un gentlemanly 
conduct  are  expressions  which  are  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  that  fact  shows  that  there  is 
a distinct  standard  in  every  intelligent  mind 
by  which  behavior  is  measured.  To  say  that 
a man  was  born  a gentleman  means  not  at  all 
that  ho  is  courteous,  refined,  and  intelligent, 
but  only  that  he  was  born  of  a family  whose 
circumstances  at  some  timo  had  been  easy  aud 
agreeable,  and  which  belonged  to  a tradition- 
ally “good  society.”  But  such  a man  may  be 
false  and  mean,  aud  ignorant  aud  coarse.  Is 
he  a gentleman  because  he  was  born  such! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  child  of  long  genera- 
tions of  ignorant  and  laborious  boors  may  be 
humane,  honorable,  aud  modest,  but  with  total 
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ignorance  of  the  usages  of  good  society.  He 
may  be  as  upright  as  Washington,  as  unselfish 
as  Sidney,  as  brave  as  Bayard,  as  modest  as 
Falkland.  But  he  may  also  outrage  all  the 
little  social  proprieties.  Is  he  a gentleman 
because  he  is  honest  and  modest  and  humane? 
In  describing  Lovelace,  should  we  not  say  that 
he  was  a gentleman?  Should  we  naturally 
say  so  of  Burns  ? But,  again,  is  it  not  a joke  to 
describe  George  the  Fourth  as  a gentleman, 
while  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  name 
to  Major  Dobbin  ? 

The  catch,  however,  is  simple.  Using  the 
same  word,  we  interchange  its  different  mean- 
ings. To  say  that  a man  is  born  a gentleman 
is  to  say  that  he  was  born  under  certain  social 
conditions.  To  say  in  commendation  or  de- 
scription of  a man  that  he  is  a gentleman,  or 
gentlemanly,  is  to  say  that  he  has  certain 
qualities  of  character  or  manner  which  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  family  or  training.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
speak  of  individual  and  personal  qualities;  in 
the  former,  we  speak  of  external  conditions. 
In  the  one  case  we  refer  to  the  man  himself; 
in  the  other,  to  certain  circumstances  around 
him.  The  quality  which  is  called  gentleman- 
ly is  that  which,  theoretically,  and  often  actu- 
ally, distinguishes  the  person  who  is  born  in  a 
certain  social  position.  It  describes  the  man- 
uer  in  which  such  a person  ought  to  behave. 

Behavior,  however,  can  be  imitated.  There- 
fore, neither  the  fact  of  birth  under  certain 
conditions,  nor  a certain  ease  and  grace  and 
charm  of  manner,  certify  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  gentleman.  Lovelace  had  the  air  and 
breeding  of  a gentleman,  like  Don  Giovanni; 
he  was  familiar  with  polite  society;  he  was 
refined  and  pleasing  and  fascinating  in  man- 
ner. Even  the  severe  Astarte  could  not  call 
him  a boor.  She  does  not  know  a gentleman, 
probably,  more  gentlemanly  than  Lovelace. 
She  must  then  admit  that  she  can  not  arbi- 
trarily deny  Lovelace  to  be  a gentleman  be- 
cause ho  is  a libertine,  or  because  he  is  false, 
or  mean,  or  of  a coarse  mind.  She  may,  in- 
deed, insist  that  only  upright  and  honorable 
men  of  refined  mind  and  manner  are  gentle- 
men. and  she  may  also  maintain  that  only 
men  of  truly  lofty  and  royal  souls  are  princes, 
but  there  will  still  remain  cnmds  of  immoral 
gentlemen  and  unworthy  kings. 

The  persons  who  abused  the  generous  court- 
esy of  the  Nort  hern  Pacific  trip  were  gentlemen 
in  one  sense,  aud  not  in  the  other.  They  were 
gentlemen  so  fur  as  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves, but  they  were  not  gentlemen  in  what 
depended  upon  their  own  will.  According  to 
the  story,  they  did  not  e^en  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  gentlemen,  and  Astarte  must  admit 
that  they  belonged  to  the  large  class  of  un- 
gen  tlemauly  gentlemen. 

As  tho  winds  begin  to  whistle  sharply  and 
the  snow  to  fall,  and  the  appeal  of  the  beggar 
has  a more  pathetio  emphasis,  it  is  well  to  re- 


member, as  the  Easy  Chair  has  sought  more 
than  once  to  point  out,  that  organized  charity 
is  none  the  less  Christian  charity.  Give  to  him 
that  asketh  is  one  of  tho  oldest  w ritten  injunc- 
tions, as  it  is  the  surest  instinct  of  a righteous 
heart,  and  it  is  truly  to  obey  that  injunction 
that  organized  charity  aims. 

The  most  persistently  head-shaking  of  skep- 
tics, who  looks  askance  at  the  organized  sys- 
tem and  holds  strictly  to  the  duty  of  personal 
interest  and  relief,  can  not  insist  that  everybody 
who  asks  is  to  be  relieved  without  inquiry,  or 
in  the  precise  way  that  he  may  indicate.  This 
would  not  be  Christian  charity,  nor  even  char- 
itable knight-errantry.  It  would  be  mere  dan- 
gerous tomfoolery.  But  when  the  skeptic  has 
granted  this — which  he  can  not  deny — he  has 
agreed  that  the  question  is  one  of  expediency 
simply.  It  is  a question  of  method.  How  can 
the  aid  be  best  given  to  him  that  asketh  ? 

This  will  certainly  not  be  done  by  leaving 
the  aid  to  chance,  or  to  individual  charitable 
impulse.  The  result  of  this  would  be  over- 
whelming demoralization  and  immeasurable 
suffering.  There  must  fie  association,  organi- 
zation, and  reflection.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
modern  system  of  organized  charity  which 
dates  from  the  observation  both  of  the  in- 
creasing demoralization  and  suffering.  It  is 
not  tho  work  of  indifferent,  cold,  and  mechau- 
ical  persons,  but  of  the  most  sympathetic,  gen- 
erous, and  humane.  It  is  the  task  of  the  most 
practical  Christians  of  the  time,  whose  purpose 
is  to  do  effectively  under  the  conditions- of  to- 
day the  work  of  Christ  among  his  fellow-men. 
It  is  not  machine  charity,  unless  sympathy  and 
intelligence  and  wise  beneficence  are  mechan- 
ical. It  is  not  perfunctory,  unless  careful  in- 
quiry and  special  relief  when  needed,  and  the 
baffling  of  imposture  and  exposure  of  fraud,  are 
ceremonial. 

This  is  all  shown  in  a brief  little  manual  by 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  which  is  just  published, 
aud  which,  with  much  valuable  suggestion  and 
information,  describes  a method  of  organization 
which  has  been  found  very  effective  in  Boston. 
She  also  relates  her  own  experience  in  chari- 
table work,  and  adds  to  it  the  wisdom  of  many 
of  the  most  observant  and  thoughtful  modern 
writers  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  more 
excellent  little  manual  for  those  either  in  town 
or  country  who  wish  to  make  charity  truly 
beneficent  by  uniting  and  organizing  the  labor 
of  the  charitable. 

Tho  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that  spas- 
modic and  eccentric  individual  giving  in  the 
street  aud  at  the  door  increases  poverty  and 
fosters  crime, establishes  hereditary  pauperism, 
aud  wastes  enormous  suras  of  money.  If  any 
housekeeper  or  other  person  is  moved  by  the 
sense  of  Christian  duty  to  relieve  suffering  aud 
to  console  poverty,  he  must  not  deceive  him- 
self with  the  fancy  that  unintelligent  giving 
is  anything  but  a form  of  selfish  indulgence. 
If  he  would  do  the  work  of  his  Master  in  his 
own  person,  let  him  visit  the  poor  and  search 
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ont  tho  suffering,  bat  take  strict  care  that  be 
is  uot  promoting  crime  or  drunkenness  or 
fraud.  To  multiply  paupers,  to  furnish  drams 
to  drunkards,  to  support  idle  rogues  with  the 
hard-won  wages  of  honest  men,  is  not  to  do 
the  work  of  Christ.  But  to  take  all  possible 
care  that  almsgiving  produces  real  relief,  and 
that  by  personal  visitation  and  inquiry  the 
actual  need  of  the  suffering  is  known,  that  is 
to  do  the  work  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  devoted  meu  and  women  who  have 
given  time  and  thought  and  labor  and  money 
to  the  wise  organization  of  charitable  relief, 
and  not  those  who  stand  by  idly  and  compla- 
cently sneer  at  it  as  mechanical  charity,  whose 
names  are  worthy  to  be  written  with  Abou- 
Ben-Adheni’s.  It  is  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Fields’s 
little  book  that  it  emphasizes  especially  the 
value  of  “ friendly  communication  with  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,”  and  shows  that  intol- 
ligeut  system  in  almsgiving  makes  personal 
sympathy  most  effective.  It  is  because  alms 
have  beeu  so  constantly  given  to  get  rid  of 
the  poor,  to  silence  an  importunate  conscience, 
or  to  satisfy  a sense* of  duty,  that  they  have 
been  such  squandered  treasures.  This  is  the 
true  creaking  mechanism  of  charity,  which 
organization  proposes  to  smooth  and  silence 
with  personal  inquiry  and  individual  sym- 
pathy.   

Laurence  was  recently  reading  a novel  of 
the  day,  when  the  story  seemed  suddenly 
strangely  familiar  to  him,  and  after  much  pnz- 
zling  and  wondering  he  turned  to  an  old  col- 
lection of  tales,  and  there  found  it.  It  was 
not  a pleasant  discovery,  he  says.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  something  a little  questionable,  if  not 
dishonest,  in  the  proceeding.  Was  the  story 
original  with  both  authors,  he  asks,  or  was  it 
a common  property  of  literary  and  artistic 
genius,  like  the  legend  of  Faust  or  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  f Or  was  it  deliberately  appropriated 
by  the  later  author?  and  if  so,  was  it  not  a 
theft  as  dishonest  as  any  other  theft,  throwing 
all  the  stories  of  the  same  author  under  suspi- 
cion, and  making  them,  in  a literary  sense,  for- 
geries ? What  is  the  moral  difference  between 
the  offense  of  Chatterton,  who  published  as  the 
works  of  an  old  poet  inventions  of  his  own,  and 
that  of  a novelist  who  publishes  as  his  own  the 
inventions  of  auother? 

Laurence  demurs  to  Emerson’s  remark  that 
a man  having  once  shown  himself  capable  of 
original  writing  is  entitled  thenceforth  to  ap- 
propriate the  writings  of  others  at  discretion. 
But  Emerson  docs  not  say  that  he  approves 
the  practice : he  says  only  that  this  has  como 
to  be  understood  in  literature.  This,  indeed, 
Laurence  can  not  deny.  The  overlapping  of 
literature  in  this  way  is  familiar.  The  appro- 
priation by  genins  is  uot  less  so.  Dumont  tells 
us  how  Mirabcau  heard  a Deputy  state  his  views 
privately,  and  then,  ascending  the  tribune,  tho 
great  orator  poured  them  forth,  fused  in  his  im- 
passioned rhetoric,  having  made  them  forever 


his  own.  It  would  be,  doubtless,  a snrprise  to 
ascertain  precisely  bow  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  constitutional  speeches  Webster  derived 
from  Story,  and  how  much  of  bis  financial  wis- 
dom camo  from  friends  in  Wall  Street  and  State 
Street ; nor  would  the  knowledge  detract  from 
the  greatness  of  the  exposition  and  the  argu- 
ment. 

Laurence  will  remember  also  how  mnch  of 
the  story  of  his  plays  Shakespeare  drew  from 
other  sources  than  his  own  invention.  In- 
deed, White  says  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, “This  amusing  comedy  seems  to  he  the 
only  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  which  is  whol- 
ly original.”  Of  the  Tempest  he  says : “ Gon- 
zalo’s  description  of  his  ideal  commonwealth 
is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Floris’s 
Translation  of  MontaignJs  Essays , which  was 
published  iu  1603.  It  was  Shakespeare’s  habit 
thus  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  thought  or 
any  personage  that  he  found  in  his  reading,  aud 
which  secured  to  him  good  stuff  to  work  into 
his  plays.”  Again,  White  says  of  Measure  for 
Measure:  “The  plot  and  tho  principal  person- 
ages are  taken  from  George  Whetstone’s  Pro- 
mos and  Cassandra,  a drama  published  in  1576, 
but  not  acted.  The  story  is  also  told  in  the 
same  writer’s  Heptameron,  a collection  of  tales 
published  in  1582.  Whetstone  himself  found 
the  story  in  Giraldi  Cinthio’s  Hecatommithi,  hut 
he  amplified  it  and  improved  it  much;  and 
then  came  Shakespeare  to  touch  it  with  im- 
mortality.” As  Yon  Like  It  is  “ a mere  drama- 
tization” of  a tale  by  Thomas  Lodge. 

But  would  Master  Lodge  have  recognized 
his  modest  fowl  beneath  those  heaven-soaring 
pinions?  Here  is  the  answer  to  Laurence’s 
question:  “Then  came  Shakespeare  to  touch 
it  with  immortality.”  If  Irving  did  not  in- 
vent the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  what  then? 
Is  he  a plagiarist  f Is  he  dishonest  ? He  first 
saw  its  significance  aud  beauty.  He  first  in- 
terpreted it  so  that  it  charms  the  world.  By 
his  touch  alone  the  legend  lives.  Such  stories 
grow  slowly.  They  are  gradually  moulded  by 
tradition,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from 
generation  to  generation,  like  old  melodies 
which  vary  and  expand  from  one  singer  to  an- 
other. No  person  is  the  inventor.  They  are 
for  him  whose  happy  genius  gives  them  a form 
which  fixes  them  forever. 

Evidently  Laurence  would  not  deny  this. 
He  admits  that  there  are  certain  legends  which 
are  common  property,  amid  which  creative  gen- 
ins  is  a chartered  libertine.  His  point  is  more 
precise  aud  prosaic.  If,  for  instance,  he  should 
find  in  a novel  by  Anthony  Trollope  a scene 
which  is  the  connterparfc  or  reproduction  of  a 
scene  in  one  of  Miss  Ferrier’s  novels,  or  if  in  a 
tale  of  Mrs.  01  i pliant’s  he  slionld  discover  tho 
same  situation  and  characters  and  conversa- 
tion that  he  recalls  iu  one  of  Miss  Austen’s,  or 
if  in  any  such  coincidence  the  original  was  a 
story  little  known,  what  would  Laureuce  be 
obliged  to  conclude  in  regard  to  Mr.  Trollope 
or  Mrs.  Oliphant  ? He  coaid  uot  plead  that  it 
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waa  a legend  touched  by  those  writers  into 
immortality,  or  a tradition  in  the  air  which 
they  had  caught  in  definite  and  beautiful 
form.  He  would  have,  indeed,  the  possible 
but  incredible  recourse  of  identity  of  inven- 
tion. But  he  would  still  say  that  the  discov- 
ery was  painful,  and  in  the  coses  supposed  he 
would  insist  that  Shakespeare’s  transfigura- 
tion of  Thomas  Lodge’s  story  into  An  Ton  Like 
It , and  Irving’s  exquisite  immortalization  of 
the  Kip  Van  Winkle  legend,  did  not  justify  the 
larceny  of  Trollope  or  the  kleptomania  of  Mrs. 
Olipbant. 

His  own  good  sense,  therefore,  must  deoide 
in  every  case  whether  it  is  the  rightful  appro- 
priation of  genius,  which  seeks  no  concealment 
and  is  its  own  justification,  or  whether  it  is 
conscious  plagiarism.  Of  this  offense  even 
clever  men  are  sometimes  capable.  Disraeli 
conveyed  a funeral  discourse  of  Berryer,  and 
it  was  as  inexcusable  as  the  act  of  the  writer 
recently  recorded,  who  sent  to  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  a poein  of  Lowell’s  as  original.  It 
seems  impossible  that  men  should  risk  their 
good  names  so  lightly  upon  so  frail  a chance. 
Why  should  Trollope  filch  from  Miss  Ferrier, 
or  Mrs.  Olipliant  from  Miss  Austen  f They 
can  both  invent  and  narrate  without  illicit 
aid.  Yes,  but  why  does  the  respectable  clerk 
and  husband  and  father  deframl  the  bank  or 
his  employer  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  f 

The  clerk  and  the  author  take  the  risk,  and 
run  for  luck.  And  when  in  the  one  case  Mr. 
Detective  Backet  lays  liis  hand  upon  the 
shrinking  shoulder,  or  in  the  other  Laurence 
points  out  the  fatal  conveyance,  both  the  clerk 
aud  the  author  wish,  but  too  late,  that  they 
had  heeded  the  inward  monitor  which  whis- 
pered the  ancient  words  that  were  spoken  in 
thuuder  and  lightning,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 


Ox  a pleasant  day  and  evening  during  the 
autumn  a few  venerable  gray -beards  and 
bald-heads  met  in  a church  in  the  city,  and 
sang  and  spoke,  and  told  old  tales  of  former 
meetings,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  died 
before  their  eyes  had  seen  the  glory.  The 
meeting  produced  no  ripple  upon  the  surface 
of  city  life.  The  newspapers  printed  brief  re- 
ports of  it  among  the  other  city  news.  But 
the  return  of  the  Philadelphia  base-hall  play- 
ers, aud  the  “ mill”  between  Sullivan  and  other 
bruisers,  challenged  very  much  more  space  and 
a very  much  more  general  popular  attention. 

Yet  fifty  years  before,  when  those  gray 
beards  were  brown,  and  those  bald  beads 
shaggy  ns  Samson’s,  their  meeting  convulsed 
the  city,  and  occasioned  a riot  w hich  was  the 
precursor  of  similar  desperate  disturbances, 
and  the  forerunner  of  oue  of  the  greatest  of 
civil  wars.  The  meeting  w as  then  denounced 
in  advance  in  double-leaded  editorials,  which 
were  the  direct  and  doubtless  the  intentional 
incitements  to  bloodshed  and  the  subversion  of 
popular  rights ; for  the  popular  right  which  is 
Vol.  LXVIIL— No.  403.-10 
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the  foundation  of  all  other  rights  is  that  of 
free  speech.  The  mere  announcement  of  the 
meeting  drew  a vast  and  excited  throng  to 
prevent  it.  Men  of  standing  in  the  communi- 
ty mode  themselves  leaders  of  the  mob,  and 
occupied  in  advauco  the  entrances  to  the  hall 
where  it  was  to  take  place.  The  proprietors 
of  the  ball,  appalled  by  the  evidences  of  furi- 
ous hostility  to  the  meeting  and  its  purposes, 
refused  to  open  it  to  those  who  had  engaged 
it,  and  they  went  elsewhere. 

But  the  obstructing  mob  did  not  relax  tbeir 
purpose.  They  hastened  to  another  hall,  where 
men  of  respected  and  even  noted  names  ha- 
rangued them  violently,  introduced  resolutions 
decrying  the  purpose  of  the  original  meeting; 
and  suddenly  hearing  that  the  projectors  of 
that  meeting  were  assembled  elsewhere,  the 
crow’d  rushed  wildly  to  the  place,  which  was  a 
small  chapel,  and  swarming  in,  eager  for  crime, 
found  the  chapel  deserted.  The  holders  of  the 
meeting  had  accomplished  their  object  and  re- 
tired from  the  rear  of  the  building  as  the  mob 
burst  in  through  the  front  doors.  The  press 
of  the  city,  with  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions, the  next  morning  celebrated  the  intend- 
ed suppression  of  a peaceful  meetiug  by  an  an- 
gry mob  as  if  it  had  been  a national  victory 
over  piratical  invaders.  It  denounced  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting  with  a malignant  bit- 
terness with  which  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion might  have  anathematized  Luther  aud  his 
frieuds,  aud  the  few  voices  in  the  papers  which 
protested  against  treating  the  holders  of  the 
meetiug  writh  violeuce  yet  spoke  of  them  in  a 
strain  of  abhorrence  w hich  virtually  branded 
them  as  public  enemies. 

Who  were  these  dangerons  and  desperate 
men  whoso  mere  proposal  to  meet  and  organ- 
ize themselves  for  a purpose  which  was  plain- 
ly declared,  and  which  was  to  be  sought  by 
legal  methods  only,  bad  so  profoundly  disturb- 
ed the  city  and  startled  t-lie  press  into  sound- 
ing a furious  alarm  f They  w*ere  a few  per- 
sons who  asserted  the  principles  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  demanded  that 
all  Americans  should  enjoy  the  rights  which 
the  Declaration  affirmed  to  belong  to  all  men. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  a city  antislavery  society,  aud  those  who 
assembled  in  October  of  this  year  were  the 
survivors  of  that  meeting.  Their  object  has 
been  accomplished,  ami  the  views  w'hose  an- 
nouncement fifty  years  ago  convulsed  the  city 
are  nowr  the  commonplaces  of  universal  accept- 
ance. It  would  be  incredible  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  city  wiihin  the  easy  memory  of 
men  living  was  so  hostile  to  the  American 
principle  and  to  its  fundamental  guarantees 
if  a still  later  experience  had  not  illustrated 
the  same  hostility. 

It  seems  almost  cruel  to  recall  the  names  of 
those  who  spoke  of  the  purposes  of  meu  who 
proposed  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  against 
a monstrous  public  wrong,  and  of  the  men 
themselves,  as  “the  folly,  madness,  aud  mis- 
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chief  of  these  bold  and  dangerous  men,”  and 
as  “ persons  who  owe  what  notoriety  they 
have  to  their  love  of  meddling  with  agitating 
subjects.”  This  was  the  way  in  which  those 
who  thought  themselves  to  be  in  the  van  of 
freedom  and  of  civilization  spoke  of  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  great  historic  movements  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  and  of  men  who  took 
up  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  the  country  only 
to  carry  it  further  and  logically  forward.  It 
was  with  this  insolent  and  stupid  contempt 
that  the  press  which  prided  itself  upon  its  lib- 
erty, and  in  a country  which  guaranteed  the 
right  of  free  peaceful  assembly  and  of  free 
speech,  struck  at  both  of  them  as  fatal  to 
the  common  welfare.  Had  Philip  the  Second 
and  the  sanguinary  Alva  controlled  a press 
in  the  Netherlands  three  centuries  ago,  they 
would  have  denounced  the  beginning  of  the 
great  contest  with  the  black  despotism  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  same  tone  of  vindictive 
hatred  and  disdain  with  which  that  little  meet- 
ing at  the  Chatham  Street  chapel  was  assailed 
by  the  press  of  New  York  in  1833. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pioneers  of  that 
famous  evening  wished  to  come  together  upon 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
entered  into  the  promised  land.  The  fact  that 
their  meeting  excited  no  general  interest,  and 
was  almost  unobserved,  was  the  evidence  of 
the  completeness  of  their  triumph.  Their 
14  folly,  madness,  and  mischief”  have  become 
patriotic  wisdom.  The  44  bold  and  dangerous 
men”  have  grown  into  a mighty  nation.  And 
for  the  brethren  of  the  press  that  anniversary 
has  some  very  significant  suggestions.  First 
and  chief  is  the  consideration  that  the  spirit 
of  the  newspapers,  and  not  of  the  meeting  in 


Chatham  Street  Chapel,  was  the  dangerous 
spirit.  There  is  no  blacker  traitor  to  popular 
institutions  than  the  man  who  incites  an  an- 
gry mob  against  peaceful  meetings  and  free 
speech.  To  destroy  these  is  to  establish  tyr- 
anny. Free  speech  is  precious,  not  for  popular 
but  for  unpopular  opinions.  It  is  to  secure  in 
the  land  of  the  Inquisition  a voice  against  the 
Inquisition ; in  the  land  of  slavery,  a voice  for 
liberty.  That  freedom  has  overthrown  those 
two  tyrants  by  developing  a public  opinion 
which  has  made  them  impossible.  The  first 
duty  of  a free  press  is  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
free  assertion  of  unpopular  opinions,  however 
dangerous  they  may  seem  to  government  or  to 
society ; and  it  is  but  just  to  record  that  the 
only  paper  in  New  York  which, 44  when  this  auld 
cloak  was  new,”  stated  clearly  and  conclusive- 
ly the  true  principle  upon  this  subject  was  the 
Journal  of  Commei'ce. 

If,  amid  the  exulting  crowd  that  welcomed 
King  William  of  glorious  and  happy  memory 
to  England,  a spectator  had  seen  the  flowiug 
white  locks  of  some  old  soldier  of  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides — as  the  men  of  Hadley  were  fabled 
to  have  seeu  the  venerable  head  of  Goffe,  the 
regicide,  suddeuly  appearing  as  their  deliverer 
— he  would  have  felt  his  heart  throbbing  with 
gratitude  at  the  vision  of  one  of  the  heroes 
who  founded  the  liberty  which  William  came 
to  complete.  So  some  musing  observer  in  the 
church  where  the  reverend  gray -beards  met  to 
renew  their  friendship  and  to  tell  their  story 
might  well  have  gazed  with  gratitude,  amid 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  upon 
the  thinned  and  thinning  remnant  of  that  old 
guard  whose  constancy  and  devotion  made 
that  peace  and  prosperity  possible. 


(BMtm’s  1'itanj  TUrnrii. 


THE  most  magnificent  book  of  the  year,  and 
iu  many  cardinal  particulars  the  most  su- 
perb volume  that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
press  of  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the 
stately  and  luxurious  folio,  The  Haven,1  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor6, 
which  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  sagaciously 
chosen  for  publication  as  a holiday  gift-book 
and  souvenir.  Regarded  from  the  typograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  stand-point  it  is  liter- 
ally a cltef-d'ccutTe,  the  realization  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  art,  and  the  far  more  than  ful- 
fillment of  the  most  radiant  dreams  of  the 
most  ambit ious  publishers  of  a century,  a half- 
century,  or  even  a decade  ago.  Such  a book, 
considered  merely  as  a manufactured  product, 
would  have  becu  an  impossibility  a generation 
ago,  and  is  now  mode  possible  only  by  the  un- 
exampled resources  that  have  been  placed  at 


1 The  Haven.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dor&.  With  Comment  by  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man.  Large  folio,  pp.  115.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 


the  command  of  publishers  by  the  iuexhnnsti- 
ble  inventiveness  of  modern  times  in  the  realm 
of  science  and  of  the  mechanic  and  elegant 
arts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  entor  here  upou  a crit- 
ical estimate  and  analysis  of  the  character  and 
quality  either  of  Poe  as  a poet  or  of  Dor6  as 
an  artist,  since  that  subject  has  been  discuss- 
ed by  Mr.  Stedman,  with  his  accustomed  grace, 
subtilty,  and  vigorous  good  sense,  in  an  essay 
prefixed  to  the  poem  and  its  illustrations  in 
the  volume  under  notice.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  have  made  a powerful  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind  and  taste,  and 
that  this  impression  is  wider,  deeper,  more  gen- 
eral, and  promises  to  be  more  lasting  than  any 
that  has  been  made  by  numbers  who  were  far 
greater  poets  or  painters  than  either.  Poe’s 
genius,  such  as  it  was,  found  its  counterpart  in 
that  of  Dord.  Both  were  similarly  endowed 
with  an  active  and  daring  but  erratic  and  un- 
disciplined imagination.  Both  revelled  in 
the  weird,  the  ghastly,  the  grotesque,  the 
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wild,  tbe  gloomy,  the  shadowy,  and  all  their 
conceptions  were  more  or  less  morbid.  Both 
were  nothing  if  not  extravagant  and  melo- 
dramatic. But  none  the  less  each  was  habit- 
ually companioned  by  grand  and  poetic  fan- 
cies bearing  the  stamp  of  genuine  originality. 
Possessing  these  qualities  and  idiosyncrasies 
in  common,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Dord  was 
attracted  by  Poes  “ Raven.”  Indeed,  with  his 
literary  range  and  limitations  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  he  should  be  so  attracted.  And  to 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  mutual  intellect- 
ual gravitation  we  owe  his  uniqne  interpreta- 
tion and  amplification  of  the  poem  now  before 
ns : amplification,  we  say,  since,  while  strictly 
conforming  to  the  prevalent  spirit  and  genorai 
tendencies  of  Poe’s  conception,  Dord  not  infre- 
quently adds  to  or  materially  enlarges  its 
weird  fantasies  by  pursuing  them  indefinitely 
on  affiliated  lines.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
and  one  which  imparts  a peculiar  value  to  the 
volume,  that  this  was  Dora’s  last  work.  The 
poet’s  “ nevermore”  proved  a prophetic  refrain 
to  the  brooding  painter.  The  text  of  “ the 
Raven,”  as  collated  aud  settled  in  this  volume 
by  Mr.  Stedmau  in  conformity  with  tbe  poet’s 
later  readings  and  corrections,  is  undoubtedly, 
as  Mr.  Stedmau  modestly  suggests,  the  most 
oorrect  and  effective  version  of  the  poem  yet 
given.  It  is  printed,  without  any  interruption 
of  its  continuity  by  the  illustrations,  immedi- 
ately after  Mr.  Stedman’s  acute  and  scholarly 
“ Comment.”  Then  follow  Dora’s  imposing  il- 
lustrations, twenty-six  in  number,  being  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  for  each  verse  of  the  eight- 
een composing  the  poem.  Each  is  a full-page 
illustration,  printed  on  one  side  only  of  a 
sumptuous  leaf  of  richly  till  ted  card-board  pa- 
per of  the  finest  texture,  fourteen  inches  in 
breadth  by  eighteen  in  length.  Each  engraved 
leaf  is  protected  by  an  interleaf  of  fine  white 
paper,  delicately  thin,  hut  very  strong,  on 
which  are  printed  in  the  form  of  a legend  the 
lines  that  are  the  subject  of  the  illustration 
follow  ing.  The  illustrations  thus  form  a sep- 
arate continuous  gallery  of  nearly  a score  and 
a half  of  Dora’s  latest  and  most  characteristic 
desigus.  The  engravings  from  these  designs 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  in  America, 
having  been  intrusted  to  aud  executed  by  the 
following  well-known  artists:  F.  Juengling, 
H.  Claudius,  G.  F.  Buechuer,  R.  A.  Miiller,  R.  G. 
Tietze,  W.  Zimmerman,  F.  8.  King,  T.  Johnson, 
R.  Staudeubanr,  Frank  French,  R.  Sebelling, 
Gustav  Kruell,  Victor  Bernstrom,  and  Robert 
lioskin. 


Gray’s  Elegy*  has  never  been  as  worthily 
or  as  bountifully  illustrated  as  in  tbe  elabo- 
rately beautiful  edition  jnst  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Lippi ncott.  It  is  not  a little  remark- 
able that  this  poem,  which  is  a more  general 
favorite  than  any  other  in  the  language  among 


the  people  of  England  in  every  rank  and  con- 
dition of  life,  has  received  such  scant  attention 
from  English  artists.  A few  pictures  of  aver- 
age merit  suggested  by  it  have  been  executed 
by  painters  of  some  note,  hut  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  temptations  it  offers  to  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist,  nearly  every  line  of  its  two- 
and-fchirty  verses  calling  np  some  striking  pic- 
ture closely  associated  with  universally  famil- 
iar and  universally  cherished  aspects  of  nature 
and  of  human  life,  the  illustrations  that  are 
to  l>e  found  in  former  editions  of  the  poem, 
whether  English  or  American,  have  been  sur- 
prisingly few,  and  generally  feeble.  The  edi- 
tion before  ns,  appropriately  styled  by  tbe 
publisher  “The  Artists’  Edition,”  is  a now  de- 
parture by  an  American  publisher,  assisted  by 
a nnmber  of  the  best  American  designers  and 
engravers,  with  results  of  which  Americans 
may  be  justly  proud.  The  text  is  spread  over 
some  forty  vellum-like  royal  quarto  pages, 
printed  on  one  side  only,  so  that  only  a single 
verse,  or  at  most  two  verses,  appear  on  each 
page,  aud  the  remainder  of  the  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  more  than  a score  of  half,  three- 
quarter,  or  nearly  full  page  engravings,  rich 
in  poetic  meaning,  and  of  exquisite  grace  and 
purity  of  finish.  The  illustrations,  as  has  been 
intimated,  are  the  result  of  the  associated  ef- 
fort of  nineteen  designers  and  nearly  as  many 
engravers,  among  the  former  of  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Gibson,  Bisbing,  Gifford,  Richards, 
Schell,  Hovendcn,  Poore,  Church,  Sword,  Frost, 
Smedley,  Foote  (Mary  Hallock), Craig,  Shirlaw, 
and  Jones,  and  among  the  latter  the  names 
of  Tinker,  Reed,  Dalziel,  Hayman,  Davis  (John 
P.),  Williams,  Faber,  Harley,  Sylvester,  Jueng- 
ling,  Landerbach,  and  Dana. 


An  elegant  holiday  volume  from  the  River- 
side Press,  entitled  Ticenty  Poems  from  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow , Illustrated  from  Paint- 
ings by  his  Sony  Ernest  W . Longfelloic,*  is  invest- 
ed with  a triple  interest:  It  is  typographically 
beautiful;  the  poetical  selections  which  form 
its  text,  although  familiar,  possess  a real  and 
intrinsic  literary  value,  and  abound  in  pictur- 
esque and  richly  suggestive  descriptions ; and 
its  illustrations  are  admirable  specimens  of 
American  art.  In  addition  to  this  the  work 
may  fairly  rank  as  a unique  among  the  curi- 
osities of  literature  from  the  unusual  circum- 
stance that  it  combines  the  work  of  two  art- 
ists, father  and  son,  eminent  in  different  walks, 
the  one  a great  poet,  and  the  other  a merito- 
rious painter,  capable  of  worthily  interpreting 
and  reproducing  in  pictorial  form  the  poetical 
conceptions  of  his  illustrious  parent.  It  were 
superfluous,  and  even  impertinent,  to  appraise 
the  quality  of  the  poems  in  this  collection.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  chosen  for  a 
place  in  it  because  they  are  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  pictorial  embellishment  and  interpre- 


* An  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Church-Yard.  By 
Thomas  Gray.  The  Artists'  Edition.  Royal  4to,  pp. 
47.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippinoott  and  Co. 


* Twenty  Poems  from  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Illustrated  from  Paintings  by  his  Son,  Ernest  W7  Long- 
fellow. 4to,  pp.  61.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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tation.  Of  the  illustrations,  however,  we  may 
say  not  merely  that  they  are  technically  excel- 
lent— indeed,  rarely  so — but  also  that  they  are 
richly  informed  with  the  graceful,  refined,  and 
delicate  poetic  spirit  that  beautifies  and  illu- 
minates Longfellow's  pensive  verse.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  illustrations,  some  fifty  in  number, 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  landscape  or  marine 
views,  the  most  of  which  relate  to  places  dear 
to  the  poet  near  his  home  at  Cambridge,  or  to 
familiar  scenes  in  Nabant,  where  he  had  his 
summer  home.  On  the  reduced  scale  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  volume  the  illustrations 
have  all  the  delicate  minuteness  and  softness 
of  miniatures.  One  of  the  features  of  the  book 
that  will  be  highly  treasured  by  the  admirers 
of  Longfellow  is  the  masterly  portrait  which 
serves  as  a frontispiece.  This  was  engraved 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Closson,  after  the  original  paint- 
ing by  the  poet's  son,  and  is  considered  by  the 
family  of  the  poet  to  be  tbe  best  likeness  of 
him  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  other  en- 
gravings are  the  work  of  George  Andrew,  W. 
B.  Closson  and  his  assistants,  W.  J.  Daua,  E. 
Clemeut,  J.  Clement,  John  Filmer,  N.  Orr  and 
Co.,  and  S.  G.  Putnam. 


The  rich  pictorial  suggestiveness  of  Tenny- 
son’s Princess 4 has  prompted  Messrs.  James  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.  to  produce  an  edition  of  the 
poem,  interpreted  by  American  artists,  w hi ch 
is  unrivalled  by  any  other  for  the  perfection 
of  its  typography,  and  the  wealth,  beauty,  and 
infinite  variety  of  its  illustrations.  These  are 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  finely  poet- 
ical, semi-uicdiaBval,  semi-modern  spirit  of  the 
poem,  and  enable  ns  to  discover  new  beauties 
that  wcro  latent  in  it,  and  to  arrive  at  a more 
perfect  conception  of  it  as  a work  of  art,  by 
causing  all  its  exquisite  imagery  and  subtle 
machinery,  all  its  moving  situations,  pictur- 
esque scenes,  and  piquant  characters,  to  take 
a definite  shape,  as  they  are  made  to  pass  in 
panoramic  procession  before  the  eye,  robed  in 
the  thousandfold  minute  and  dainty  acces- 
sories with  which  the  poet  lends  a softened 
grace  or  inqtarts  a heightened  beauty  to  tbe 
genuine  fiesh-aud-blood  actors  in  his  half-real, 
half- legendary  tale.  The  illustrations  pre- 
pared for  this  elegant  volume,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  and  engraved 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  V.  S.  Anthony, 
the  drawings  having  been  executed  by  F.  8. 
Chufch,  F.  Dielman,  Harry  Feuu,Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  A.  Fredericks,  A.  B.  Frost,  E.  H.  Garrett, 
W.  8t.  J.  Harper,  L.  8.  Ipsen,  G.  Perkins,  H. 
Sand  ham,  F.  B.  Schell,  aud  J.  D.  Woodward ; 
and  the  engravings  by  John  Andrew  and  Son, 
A.  V.  8.  Anthony,  K.  C.  Atwood,  J.  A.  Bogert, 
E.  Clemeut,  W.  B.  Closson,  W.  J.  Dana,  A. 
Gamm,  G.  E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Morse,  Russell 
and  Richardson,  H.  E.  Sylvester,  W.  M.  Tenney, 
E.  H.  Tichenor,  A.  J.  Whitney,  and  Henry  Wolf. 

4 The  Princess.  A Medley.  By  Altoed  Tennyson. 
Illustrated.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  225.  Boston : James  R. 
Osgood  and  Co. 


The  very  general  desire  for  information  re- 
specting Mexico  that  has  been  excited  by  the 
development  of  tbe  country  and  its  improved 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations  under 
the  comparatively  stable  governments  of  the 
lost  decade,  aud  that  has  been  still  further 
stimulated  by  the  extension  of  English,  Freuch, 
aud  American  enterprise  into  that  new  field,  is 
very  intelligently  ministered  to  by  an  interest- 
ing volume  from  the  pen  of  one  of  onr  most 
“ wide-awake”  travellers,  Mr.  William  H.  Bish- 
op, entitled  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces ,# 
in  which  he  gives  tbe  results  of  his  observa- 
tions while  making  a leisurely  journey  through 
tbe  country  in  tbe  spring  and  snmmer  of  1881. 
As  Mr.  Bishop  has  no  purpose  to  give  anything 
like  an  elaborate  historical  or  archaeological 
account  of  Mexico,  be  refers  only  cursorily  to 
a few  of  its  antiquities  and  historical  incidents, 
and  confines  liiraself  almost  exclusively  to  a 
practical  and  popular  description  of  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  tbe  country;  of  its  laws  and 
usages  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  aud 
tenure  of  property  by  foreigners;  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  towns,  cities,  aud  outlying  rural 
and  agricultural  districts,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  their  eligibility  or  tbe  reverse  for 
residence  or  business;  of  the  relations  of  each 
of  the  towns  and  provinces  to  the  others,  and 
their  relative  present  or  prospective  impor- 
tance as  geographical,  political,  industrial,  or 
commercial  centres;  of  the  opportunities  for 
intercommunication,  transportation,  and  set- 
tlement that  are  afforded  by  the  completed  or 
partially  constructed  railroads,  or  that  are 
promised  by  those  which  have  been  projected; 
of  tbe  disposition  of  the  people  toward  Ameri- 
cans, their  value  as  laborers,  and  their  adapt- 
edness for  railroad  building  and  for  agricul- 
tural, mining,  or  manufacturing  pursuits ; and 
of  the  resources  and  products,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial, of  tlio  country  at  large,  or  peculiar  to 
particular  provinces.  Together  with  much  en- 
tertaining matter  adapted  to  tbe  taste  of  those 
who  have  a predilection  for  books  of  travel, 
tbe  volume  contains  a large  fund  of  informa- 
tion that  will  prove  of  substantial  practical 
value  to  those  who  propose  to  visit  Mexico  for 
health,  business,  residence,  or  pleasure,  aud  it 
will  be  found  a desirable  hand-book  aud  gu ido 
for  travellers  generally.  Secoud  only  in  inter- 
est to  the  portion  of  tbe  book  that  relates  to 
Mexico  proper  is  that  which  gives  an  acconnt 
of  Mr.  Bishop's  journey  over  its  lost  provinces, 
now  forming  a part  of  tbe  United  States,  from 
Southern  California  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na, and  in  which  he  embodies  bis  impressions 
of  their  cities,  towns,  villages,  mining  districts, 
and  cattle  ranches,  and  describes  the  principal 
features  of  tbe  country  traversed,  aud  its  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  topographical  character- 
istics. 


4 Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces.  A Journey  In 
Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona,  by  Way  of 
Cuba.  By  William  Henby  Bishop.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 12m  o,  pp.  509.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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One  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  view  of 
the  present  attitude  of  China  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  most  timely  publications  of 
the  month,  is  a new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams’s  valuable  work,  The 
Middle  Kingdom *.  This  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  geography,  government,  literature,  science, 
arts,  and  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  of 
the  social  life  of  its  inhabitants,  was  originally 
published  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  in  the  inter- 
val has  been  universally  accepted  as  a stand- 
ard authority  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Since  its  first  publication, however, 
great  and  numerous  changes  have  taken  place 
in  this  extensive  and  venerable  empire,  and  a 
wonderful  advance  has  been  made  by  its  peo- 
ple and  rulers  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  development.  Many  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  had  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  which  had  operated  to  shut  out 
China  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been 
modified  or  swept  away,  and  she  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  family  of  nations,  holding  in- 
tercourse with  other  peoples,  and  maintaining 
official  and  treaty  relations  with  them.  A new 
regime  has  come  into  power,  under  which  the 
central  administration  has  radically  increased 
its  authority  among  the  provincial  rulers,  and 
more  than  ever  in  any  former  years  has  man- 
aged to  maintain  control  over  their  preten- 
sions, and  to  solidify  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Fuller  materials  have  been  discovered, 
or  have  become  accessible,  giving  a more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Chinese  history,  chronolo- 
gy, language,  and  literature,  of  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries,  and  more  thoroughly  illustrating 
the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  Chinese, 
and  their  religions  and  political  systems.  Fi- 
nally, vast  strides  have  been  mode  in  com- 
merce, in  the  development  of  the  country  by 
railroads  and  other  modes  of  intercommunica- 
tion, in  immigration,  and  in  various  forms  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  industry ; and 
many  historical  events,  internal  and  external, 
have  occurred,’  largely  modifying  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  China,  and  materially 
changing  their  relations  to  the  central  author- 
ity, as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  empire  itself 
to  the  outer  world.  All  this  has  necessitated 
a complete  revision  of  the  book,  which,  indeed, 
as  it  has  been  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Williams,  re- 
ally has  amounted  to  a complete  rewriting  of 
it;  so  that  although  most  of  wbat  appeared  in 
the  original  edition  remains  unchanged,  that 
related  to  matters  of  historical  or  sociological 
fact  that  were  then  well  ascertained,  so  nu- 
merous have  been  the  changes,  additions,  eli- 
sions, and  abbreviations  rendered  necessary  by 
tbe  march  of  events,  and  the  acqnisition  of 
fuller,  more  exact,  and  more  recent  iuforma- 


• The  Middle  Kingdom.  A Survey  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  Wells  Williams. 
Revised  Edition.  With  Illustrations  and  a New  Map 
of  the  Empire.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  886  and  775. 
New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


tion,  that  the  work  is  practically  a new  one. 
Without  entering  into  an  extended  synoptical 
outline  of  this  sterling  work,  it  suffices  to  say 
that  Dr.  Williams  has  incorporated  in  it  every- 
thing that  is  authentically  known  of  China  at 
this  day,  including  full  accounts  of  its  general 
political  divisions,  its  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical features,  its  population  and  statis- 
tics, its  language,  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  nat- 
ural history,  its  laws  and  their  administration, 
its  religious  and  educational  systems,  its  clas- 
sical and  polite  literature,  its  commerce  and 
resources,  its  history  and  chronology,  its  ar- 
chitecture, and  its  people,  their  dress,  diet,  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  aud  social  divisions  and  daily 
social  life.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Williams 
gives  a history  of  tbe  internal  movement  and 
external  pressure  which  resulted  in  tbe  .pre- 
sent system  of  foreign  intercourse,  of  tbe  wars 
of  China  with  England  aud  with  its  own  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  of  all  tbe  recent  events 
in  China,  from  the  coup  d'ttat  of  Priuce  Kung 
in  1861  until  1881.  

In  tbe  Riverside  Shakspeare ,7  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  has  edited  Sbakspeare’s  works 
alike  with  discretion  and  good  sense,  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
scholarship.  Arranging  tbe  plays  in  tbeir 
logical  order  of  comedies,  histories,  and  tra- 
gedies, and  appending  the  poems  to  the  histo- 
ries, he  assigns  a separate  generous  octavo  to 
each  of  these  convenient  natural  divisions, 
and  prints  the  text  in  a single  column  on  a 
fair  and  ample  page.  At  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  intelligent  and 
appreciative  reader  who  turns  to  Shakspeare 
for  enjoyment  instead  of  for  analysis  and  dis- 
section, rather  than  to  a parade  of  bis  own 
critical  dexterity  or  a display  of  his  own  anti- 
quarian or  philological  acquirements,  and  not 
presuming  to  do  the  reader’s  thinking  and  in- 
terpretation for  him,  he  has  carefully  planned 
the  work  so  as  to  present  to  the  public  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  Shakspeare,  which,  compact, 
compendious,  easily  readable,  and  moderate  in 
price,  should  give  an  authentic  text,  edited 
with  scrupulous  fidelity ; should  condense  in 
brief  introductions  to  the  plays  all  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
sources  of  each,  its  date  of  publication,  and  the 
period  of  its  action ; and  should  explain,  in 
foot-notes — just  where,  and  only  where,  expla- 
nation is  really  needed — every  obsolete  or  am- 
biguous word  or  phrase,  not  passing  over  in 
one  play  wbat  requires  explanation  because  it 
has  been  explained  in  another,  but  explaining 
every  obscure  word  or  phrase  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs,  unless  it  be  found  twice  in 
the  same  scene.  Mr.  White  has  carried  out 


7 The  Riverside  Shakspeare.  Mr.  William  Shak- 
speare’s  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems. 
The  Text,  newly  edited.  With  Glossarial,  Historical, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Richard  Grant  Whit*. 
In  Three  Volumes.  I.  Comedies , 8vo,  pp.  884 ; II.  Histo- 
ries and  Poems^i 8vo,  pp.  988;  111.  Tragedies , 8vo,  pp. 
1087.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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liis  purpose  nndeviatingly  and  successfully. 
His  introductions  are  marvels  of  terseness,  and 
yet  contain  everything  that  an  intelligent 
reader  cares  to  know;  his  glossarial,  histor- 
ical, and  explanatory  notes  are  brief,  luminous, 
and  directly  to  the  point ; his  text  is  as  perfect 
as  the  most  industrious  research  and  pains- 
taking study  could  make  it;  and  the  concise 
and  excellent  life  of  Shakspeare  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  sets  forth  every 
fact  that  is  really  known  with  regal'd  to  the 
life,  character,  disposition,  habits,  and  writings 
of  the  poet.  By  reason  of  its  convenient  size, 
its  judicious  arrangement,  its  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy text,  and  the  wise  reserve  with  which 
it  has  been  edited  and  annotated,  this  service- 
able edition  deserves,  above  all  other  editions 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  be  made  the  fa- 
vorite companion  of  the  man  of  letters  in  his 
study,  and  of  all  renders  of  cultivated  literary 
taste  in  the  seclusion  of  their  libraries  or  in 
their  hours  of  leisure. 


Although  Bret  Harte’s  literary  stylo  is 
coiumendably  free  from  trick  or  mannerism,  it 
is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  even  the 
most  uncritical  reader  may  easily  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whether  it  be  a merit  or  a demerit,  his  style 
is  unmistakably  his  own.  But  if  we  analyze 
it  we  shall  find  that  its  uniqueness  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  his  vo- 
cabulary, or  syntactical  arrangement,  or  details 
of  structure  and  composition,  but  is  due  to  cer- 
tain characteristic  general  effects  of  tone  and 
color  which  invest  bis  tales  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  and  which,  assisted  by  the 
related  nature  of  his  subjects,  impress  a strong 
family  likeness  upon  them.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that  notwithstanding  their  strong 
general  resemblance  his  tales  are  never  mo- 
notonous or  repetitious;  their  environments 
are  alike,  bnt  never  the  same;  and  their  de- 
tails of  character,  action,  movement,  and  de- 
scription are  rich  not  only  in  their  variety,  but 
also  in  tberr  diversity.  As  in  his  other  tales, 
the  scene  of  the  latest  effort  of  this  vigorous 
and  original  writer — In  the  Carquinez  Woods 8 — 
is  laid  in  the  far  West,  and  shifts  back  and 
forth  from  amid  the  fresh  wildness  and  grand- 
eur of  nature  in  the  solitude  of  the  mighty  for- 
est, to  the  rude  and  unconventional  life  and 
homespun  manners  of  the  adjacent  clearings 
on  the  plains  and  mountains  that  form  the 
outer  fringe  of  our  civilization.  The  story  is 
as  brief  as  it  is  dramatic,  and  this  prompts  the 
observation  that  brevity  and  concentration 
are  among  those  of  Bret  Harte’s  literary  vir- 
tues that  might  be  advantageously  imitated 
by  other  novelists.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  story-tellers,  he  never  wearies  his  reader  by 
spinning  out  his  incidents  and  situations,  or 
by  ingeniously  mystifying  and  prolonging  the 


• In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  By  Bret  Harts.  18mo, 
pp.  Ml.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


catastrophe  of  his  plot,  bnt  he  produces  the 
most  dramatic  effects,  involving  a large  play 
of  passion  and  character  and  incident,  with 
straightforward  simplicity  and  directuess.  In 
this  new  tale  he  exhibits  his  best  and  most 
marked  characteristics  as  a story-teller;  and 
although,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  his  tales,  it 
is  occasionally  marred  by  an  infusion  of  coarse- 
ness and  brutality,  there  are  numerous  extend- 
ed passages  in  it  of  exquisite  delicacy,  pathos, 
tenderness,  and  humor,  and  still  others  which 
have  been  rarely  surpassed  iu  all  tbo  elements 
of  genuine  and  sustained  dramatic  power. 


In  his  latest  novel,  A Woman's  Reason*  Mr. 
Howells  has  so  grafted  multiplied  incident 
aud  vicissitude  upon  the  stem  of  a slender  and 
raflier  hackneyed  plot,  and  has  caused  it  so  to 
blossom  with  engaging  varieties  aud  fine  con- 
trasts of  character,  as  to  hide  its  triteness  and 
tenuity  from  the  observation  of  the  interested 
reader,  and  absorb  him  in  the  brilliant  and 
changeful  story  of  which  it  is  the  nucleus.  In 
constructive  power  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
more  than  one  of  his  former  productions,  but 
it  is  snperior  to  most  of  them  in  its  artistic 
groupings,  in  the  blended  delicacy,  firmness, 
aud  definiteness  of  its  detail,  and  iu  tbe  inge- 
nuity and  simplicity  of  its  narrative.  With 
the  exception  of  the  somewhat  Crusoe-like  ex- 
periences of  the  quasi-hero  Fenton  npou  an 
atoll,  or  coral  islaud  of  the  Pacific,  the  story  is 
remarkable  for  its  fresh  natural uess  and  se- 
quentiality, especially  as  a transcript  of  the 
eventualities  and  vicissitudes  to  which  our 
American  life  is  often  subject,  and  of  the  cour- 
age and  energy  and  multiplicity  of  devices 
with  which  these,  aud  the  trials  aud  disap- 
pointments that  follow  in  their  train,  are  not 
seldom  encountered  by  our  luxuriously  bred 
and  high-spirited  women.  The  heroine,  Helen 
Hark  ness,  is  an  attractive  and,  we  believe, 
true  type  of  a considerable  class  of  our  Amer- 
ican women  — self-reliant,  brave,  practical, 
meeting  adversity  with  courage  as  they  en- 
joyed prosperity  with  a keen  relish,  yet,  wheth- 
er in  prosperity  or  adversity,  tender  and  true, 
loyal  and  generous  in  their  friendships,  aud  as 
true  as  steel  in  tlieir  love.  Aud  although  the 
rather  tame  and  commonplace  lover,  to  whom 
she  remains  steadfast  in  spite  of  his  prolonged 
absence  and  reported  death,  is  sketched  so 
sh  ado  wily  by  Mr.  Howells  aud  appears  so  lit- 
tle upon  the  stage  as  to  remaiu  a comparative 
stranger,  and  although  our  sympathies  are 
warmly  enlisted  for  a manly,  open-hearted, 
and  unaffectedly  chivalrous  young  English 
nobleman,  tbe  type  of  a true  gentleman,  who 
becomes  her  suitor  when  she  is  iu  great  ex- 
tremities, yet  her  rejection  of  him  and  the  lux- 
ury at  his  command,  and  her  constancy  to  her 
first  love,  do  not  disappoint  us,  since  they  il- 
lustrate traits  that  are  a part  of  her  character 


• A Woman's  Reason.  By  William  D.  Howells. 
l2mo,  pp.  466.  Boston : James  It  Osgood  and  Co. 
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os  a true  woman,  without  which  its  symmetry 
and  beauty  would  have  been  spoiled.  As  is 
his  wont,  Mr.  Howells  introduces  in  his  story 
some  interesting  studies  of  social  phases  and 
problems,  but  these  are  not  paraded,  and  seem 
a natural  consequence  of  the  events  and  inci- 
dents he  describes.  Its  paramount  interest 
resides  in  its  gradual  and  felicitous  develop- 
ment and  skillful  portraiture  of  the  character 
and  disposition  of  a few  central  figures  that 
revolve  around  the  resolute  and  high-spirited 
but  tender,  gentle,  and  womanly  heroine. 


TriK  religious  and  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, reflections,  moraliziugs,  and  textual  and 
doctrinal  exercitations,  and  the  educational 
theories,  which  Mr.  George  Macdonald  inter- 
jects here  and  there  with  a free  hand,  and 
sometimes  at  considerable  length,  throughout 
his  story  of  Donal  Gi'ant ,10  may  deter  some 
who  are  neither  superficial  nor  frivolous  read- 
ers from  its  perusal,  or  may  provoke  them,  aft- 
er mastering  a few  of  its  chapters,  to  throw 
it  down  in  weariness  of  spirit.  We  assure  all 
such  that  they  are  great  losers,  not  only  be- 
cause these  passages,  which  at  first  sight  im- 
press them  as  being  dry  and  tedious,  are  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  practical 
wisdom,  are  often  pregnant  with  keen  or  quaint 
humor,  and  are  invariably  essential  to  a just 
comprehension  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
characters  who  figure  in  the  narrative,  but  be- 
cause the  story  itself,  though  unquestionably 
marked  by  oddities  and  incongruities,  is  one 
of  singular  power  and  attractiveness.  Donal 
Grant,  its  central  figure,  is  pre-eminently  an 
original  and  strong  character,  whose  sturdy 
aud  unflagging  efforts  for  religious  and  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  whose  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, self-restraint,  simple  purity,  moral  and 
physical  courage,  steadfast  loyalty  to  principle 
and  duty,  and  clear-sightedness  in  penetrating 
and  unravelling  the  uncanny  and  the  preter- 
natural, exert  a wholesome  and  invigorating 
influence  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him,  and  affect  the  reader  scarcely  less  im- 
pressively. The  tale  is  rich  in  situations  and 
incidents  native  to  Scottish  life  and  character 
among  the  vigorous  middle  and  peasant  class ; 
but  its  principal  charm  is  the  weird  Ratcliffian 
air  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which 
impresses  the  reader  with  a delicious  sense  of 
the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural,  until  it 
is  dispelled  by  the  ingenuity  aud  sagacity  of 
the  hero.  Many  of  the  situations  aud  inci- 
dents resemble  in  their  tone  aud  pleasantly  re- 
call similar  sceues  iu  Mrs.  Ratclitfe’s  old-fash- 
ioned but  perennially  delightful  romances. 


Miss  Braddon’s  Phantom  Fortune 11  is  a tale 
whose  incidents  and  plot  could  have  had  no 

10  Donal  Grant.  A Novel.  By  George  Macdonald* 
44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  101.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  Phantom  Fortune.  A Novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
44  Franklin  Square  Library.44  4to,  pp.  96.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


basis  of  reality  outside  of  Great  Britain.  A 
Governor-General  of  India  dishonors  bis  coun- 
try and  disgraces  himself  by  his  vileness  as  a 
man,  and  his  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  unfaith- 
fulness as  a ruler,  and  forestalling  his  recall 
aud  the  arraignment  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  are  inevitable,  he  resigns  his  office  and 
sails  for  England  laden  with  the  ignominious 
wealth  that  his  perfidy  had  extorted  from  the 
people  he  had  misgoverned.  The  tidings  of 
liis  rascality  aud  impending  disgrace  reach  his 
beautiful  and  imperious  wife  iu  England  in 
advance  of  his  return,  aud  although  she  knows 
that  the  nation,  and  in  especial  the  aristo- 
cratic world  of  London,  of  which  she  is  the  ac- 
knowledged cynosure,  are  agog  with  his  in- 
famy, and  speculating  on  the  punishment  that 
awaited  him,  she  makes  no  sign  that  she  is 
conscious  of  it,  but  hiding  the  pangs  that  la- 
cerate her  proud  spirit,  continues  to  reigu  the 
recognized  aud  unquestioned  queen  of  society, 
as  though  her  title  to  do  so  were  tin  impeach- 
ed and  unimpeachable.  When  the  husband 
reaches  English  soil,  she  is  there  to  meet  him ; 
and  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  opprobrium 
that  iinpeuded,  and  to  prepare  a defense,  if 
one  were  possible,  she  forces  him  by  her  supe- 
rior will  to  accompany  her  to  their  secluded 
country-seat  in  distant  Sutherlandshire.  On 
the  way  thither  she  learns  from  a sure  intel- 
ligencer that,  unless  he  should  die  before  an 
investigation  is  ordered,  his  exposure  and 
condemnation  would  be  inevitable,  his  entire 
landed  property  be  confiscated,  his  last  six- 
pence be  held  answerable,  bis  family  beggared, 
aud  an  illustrious  family  name  branded  with 
shame.  Thinking  not  of  herself,  but  of  the 
noble  name  she  inherited  as  well  as  the  one 
she  bore,  and  determined  to  preserve  his  es- 
tates for  their  youthful  son,  she  availed  of  a 
sudden  access  of  illness  which  hod  prostrated 
her  husband  and  left  him  apparently  lifeless, 
to  feign  that  he  had  died,  and  to  bury  a con- 
venient substitute  in  bis  stead,  thus  averting 
the  threatened  exposure  and  punishment,  aud 
preserving  his  title  and  estates  to  his  sou. 
For  nearly  half  a century  she  secludes  her  hus- 
band, at  length  become  almost  an  imbecile,  in 
the  concealment  of  one  of  the  wings  of  their 
rambling  old  country  home,  where  he  lives  the 
life  of  a sybarite  as  the  putative  uncle  of  the 
steward.  Meanwhile  their  son  reaches  man- 
hood, succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  dies, 
and  leaves  a son  aud  two  daughters,  all  of 
them  having  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  liviug  death  of  the  old  lord,  though  re- 
siding under  the  same  roof  with  him.  The 
constant  strain  of  this  deception,  the  long- 
continued  acting  a difficult  part,  aud  the  air 
of  mystery  with  which  it  enveloped  the  life  of 
this  imperious  and  in  many  respects  grand  wo- 
man, from  the  rich  summer  of  her  days  until 
venerable  and  still  beautiful  old  age,  is  pow- 
erfully depicted,  and  gives  rise  to  many  strik- 
ing incidents.  The  young  lord,  her  grandson, 
is  an  honorable  young  fellow,  actively  engaged 
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in  sowing  bis  wild  oats,  but  with  all  his  light- 
ness worthy  of  his  grandmothers  love;  but 
she  has  concentrated  all  the  wealth  of  her  af- 
fections upon  the  elder  of  his  sisters,  because 
she  inherits  her  own  peerless  beauty,  though 
not  inheriting  her  indomitable  will  and  su- 
perb intellect.  It  is  her  favorite  dream  that 
this  young  beauty,  who  is  also  the  destined 
heir  of  her  immense  accumulated  wealth,  is  to 
re-enact  her  rflle  as  a society  queen,  and  is  to 
marry  the  son  of  her  first  love,  a nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank  and  noblest  character,  and 
for  this  she  schemes  to  introduce  the  young 
lady  into  society  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
her  quondam  titled  friends,  not,  however,  be- 
fore the  girl  had  made  the  acquaintance  and 
won  the  love  of  a friend  of  her  brother,  who 
was  thought  to  be  merely  one  of  his  compan- 
ions of  humble  birth.  She  returned  his  love, 
but  it  did  not  sink  deeply  in  her  shallow  na- 
ture, and  at  the  command  of  her  strong-willed 
grandmother  she  cancelled  it  without  a pang, 
and  entered  upon  a season  of  London  life, 
whero  she  finally  becomes  affianced  to  a rich 
Commoner  whom  she  does  not  really  love.  In 
the  mean  time  her  first  lover  sees  her  younger 
sister,  a brave  and  true-hearted  young  girl,  rich- 
ly endowed  with  every  good  gift  of  person  and 
character,  in  whose  companionship  his  tran- 
sient love  for  the  elder  sister  is  exorcised,  and 
he  wooes  and  wins  her,  after  which  it  trans- 
pires that  he  is  the  nobleman  for  whose  mar- 
riage with  her  favorite  the  grandmother  had 
so  long  and  fruitlessly  schemed.  Finally,  the 
old  rascal  lord  dies,  the  elder  sister  becomes 
involved  in  a scandal  which  at  one  time  prom- 
ised to  be  tragic  in  its  consequences,  the  grand- 
mother, conquered  by  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  younger  sister,  takes  her  to  her  heart  of 
hearts,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a scene  of  gen- 
eral happiness.  The  story,  though  strongly 
sensational  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  one  of  sus- 
tained and  engrossing  interest. 


Mrs.  Riddell’s  A Struggle  for  Fame11  is  a 
strong  but  not  a cheerful  novel.  Even  its 
love  passages  are  tinged  with  sad  sobriety. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a tale  which  de- 
picts the  struggle  of  two  young  adventurers 
who  were  aspirants  for  literary  fame  through 
weary  years  of  waiting  and  disappointment, 
made  more  intolerable  by  poverty,  before  the 
tardy  recognition  of  the  public  is  vouchsafed 
them.  The  young  adventurers,  one  a thick- 
skinned,  self-sufficient  youth,  unburdened  by 
any  responsibilities,  and  who  fancies  that  he 
needs  only  to  come  and  see  the  world  in  order 
to  take  it  by  storm,  aud  the  other  a shrinking 
maiden,  burdened  with  the  care  of  a broken- 
down  and  luckless  father,  and  whose  apprais- 
al of  her  really  fine  abilities  are  more  modest, 


™ A Struggle  for  Fame.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rid- 
dell, 14  Franklin  Square  Library.1*  4to,pp.98.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  her  visions  of  success  less  sanguine,  drift 
from  an  obscure  province  of  Ireland  upon  the 
vast  Maelstrom  of  London  life.  The  youth 
goes  thither  with  a predetermination  to  live 
by  his  wits,  and  circumstances  force  the  girl 
to  live  by  hers.  Then  follow  dreary  days  of 
trial,  discouragement,  and  disillusion,  of  crude 
apprentice- work  deservedly  rejected,  and  of 
good  work,  wrought  well  and  worthily  after 
hard  and  long  training,  tardily  appreciated, 
till  finally,  after  years  of  toil  aud  tribulation, 
both  conquer  a measure  of  success  correspond- 
ing to  their  merits,  and  find  the  niche  that  fits 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  story  many  se- 
crets of  the  London  newspaper  press  aud  pub- 
lishing houses  are  laid  bare  with  a light  but 
vigorous  hand,  and  the  shifts  and  devices  of 
editors,  publishers,  and  authors  are  graphic- 
ally described.  Doubtless  there  is  much  of 
exaggeration  in  these  descriptions,  but  none 
the  less  are  they  racy  reading.  The  novel  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  the  young  Laura  Matildas 
wiio  revel  in  the  intricacies  aud  involvements 
of  love  will  greatly  relish,  but  it  will  be  read 
with  keen  and  amused  interest  by  the  experi- 
enced and  thoughtful. 


The  remaining  works  of  fiction  that  have 
been  published  during  the  month  comprise 
the  following : a new  edition,  being  the  sixth 
American  edition,  in  handsome  library  form,  of 
Dr.  Blackmore’s  masterly  story  of  English  ru- 
ral life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Lorna 
Dooms13;  Stephen , M.D., 14  a story  by  Miss  War- 
ner, author  of  The  Wide , Wide  World , full  of  en- 
couragements and  incitements  to  the  young, 
describing  the  career  of  a self-made  man,  who 
rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  eminence  as  a 
physician  and  philanthropist  by  application 
and  a strict  adherence  to  Christian  duty;  A 
Newport  Aquarelle™  a bright  and  varied  love  sto- 
ry, set  in  a frame-work  of  Newport  fashionable 
social  life,  by  a graceful  anonymous  writer;  A 
Woman  of  Honor,16  a tale  of  New  York  society, 
in  which  some  phases  of  artist  life  are  clever- 
ly sketched,  and  the  oversensitive  aud  some- 
what fastidious  sense  of  honor  of  a pure  and 
delicate  maiden,  together  with  the  felicities 
and  infelicities  of  married  life,  are  depicted 
neatly,  and  sometimes  with  fine  dramatic  ef- 
fects; Aldersyde™ , a quiet,  tender,  pathetic 
story,  illustrative  of  a phase  of  the  social  life 
of  the  Scottish  border  seveuty  years  ago,  by 
Aunie  S.  Swan ; aud  Miss  Prudence,™  a cheer- 


13  Lorna  Boone.  A Romance  of  Exmoor.  By  R.  D. 
Blackxorb.  Library  Edition,  12mo,  pp.  660.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Stephen , M.D.  By  the  Author  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World.  12mo,  pp.  012.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 

16  A Newport  Aquarelle.  12mo,  pp.  250.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers. 

A Woman  of  Honor.  By  H.  C.  Bunker.  16mo,  pp. 
886.  Boston : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

” Alder syde.  By  Annie  S.  Swan.  IStno,  pp.  818. 
New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

Miss  Prudence.  By  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin 
(Jennie  M.  Drinkwater).  12mo,  pp.  468.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
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ful  religious  novel  by  Mrs.  Conklin,  abounding 
in  wholesome  pictures  of  happy  home,  school, 
and  wedded  life.  


Among  the  new  editions  and  reprints  on 
oar  table  are  several  which  would  be  welcome 
additions  to  the  libraries  of  many  of  our  readers. 
Front  the  “ liiverside  Press”  are  four  volumes 
of  a fine  library  edition  of  Emerson's  Complete 
Works,1*  comprising  Nature,  Addresses,  and 
Lectures ; Essays,  first  and  second  series;  and 
Representative  Men.  The  edition  when  com- 
plete will  consist  of  eleven  volumes,  and  will 
comprise  a number  of  pieces,  lectures,  and  oc- 
casional addresses  that  have  not  beeu  printed 
hitherto,  or  have  only  appeared  separately  or 
in  periodicals. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
a collection  of  essays  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  written  between  1857  and  1881,  and 
now  printed  in  handsome  library  form,  with 
the  general  title,  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of 
Lift*0 

Mr.  Thomas  Whitaker  reprints  in  a gener- 
ous octavo  a popular  edition  of  an  old  favorite 
of  the  thoughtful,  the  bookish,  the  sad,  the 
solitary,  the  jocund,  the  social,  and  the  lovers 
of  curious  odds  aud  ends,  Saunders's  Salad  for 
the  Solitary  and  (he  Social.*1  The  edition  is  ap- 
propriately illustrated.  The  work,  as  thou- 
sands of  grateful  readers  have  already  ex- 
perienced, is  an  inexhaustible  magazine  from 
whence  to  draw  genial  intellectual  entertain- 
ment and  sharp  provocatives  to  wholesome 
mirth  aud  gayety.  

The  appearance  of  illustrated  books  for  ju- 
veniles is  os  certain  a premonition  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holidays  as  is  that  of  the  blue- 
birds of  spring.  Thus  far  they  have  not  come 
in  great  numbers,  but  few  as  they  are,  we  are 
barely  able  to  announce  them.  Among  them 
are  the  following:  The  Adventures  of  Two 
Youths  in  a Journey  through  Africa  ,**  being  the 
fifth  volume  in  the  “Boy  Travellers  Series,” 
by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  for  a more  particular  ac- 
count of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  this 
Record  for  October  last ; The  Ball  of  the  Vege- 
tables,*3 a charming  mixture  of  fable,  apologue, 


Emerson's  Complete  Works.  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion. I.  Nature.  Addresses,  and  Lectures.  12mo,  pp.  37 2 : 
II.  Essay*.  First  Series,  12mo,  pp.  343;  III.  Essays. 
Second  Series,  12mo,  pp.  270;  TV.  Representative  Men. 
12mo,  pp.  278.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

*•  pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life.  A Collection 
of  Essays,  1857-1881.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
12mo,  pp.  483.  Boston  ; Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

11  Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  the  Social.  By  Freder- 
ick Saunders.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition.  8vo, 
pp  520  New  York:  Thomas  Whitaker. 

n The  Adventures  qf  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  throftgh 
Africa.  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East.— Part 
Fifth.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
473  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

» The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables,  and  Other  Stories,  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  By  Margaret  Eytingb.  Illustrated. 
Sq.  8vo,  pp.  »48.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


aod  fairy  lore,  by  Margaret  Eytinge,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  in  this  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember lost;  Young  Folks'  Whys  and  Where- 
fores,** a running  explanation,  adapted  to  ju- 
venile readers,  in  the  form  of  a series  of  family 
conversations,  of  many  familiar  but  curious 
natural  phenomena;  Our  Young  Folks'  Plu- 
tarch,** a condensation,  in  simple  form,  aud 
chaste  and  perspicuous  language,  of  “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” ; The  Story  of  Boland**  a mod- 
ern version,  for  the  use  of  boys  aud  girls,  of 
the  famous  mediaeval  romance  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins;  The  American  GirVs  Home 
Book  of  Work  and  Play,*1  by  Helen  Campbell, 
an  illustrated  vade  mecum  of  rainy-day  amuse- 
ments and  home-made  toys,  of  in-door  and 
out-door  games,  sports,  and  exercises,  of  les- 
sons in  sewing  aud  dolls’  dressmaking,  of  di- 
rections for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  aud 
presents  out  of  stuffs,  card-board,  tissue-paper, 
and  leather,  and  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
drawing  and  designing,  of  working  in  shells, 
mosses,  and  pine-cones,  of  bird,  bee,  and  poul- 
try rearing,  of  floriculture,  silk  culture,  and 
gardening,  aud  in  fino  of  work  in  general; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Bachcoods  Boy;  or,  How 
a Young  Bail-Splitter  became  President ,**  by  Ho- 
ratio Alger,  Juu. ; Among  the  Lakes,**  by  Will- 
iam O.  Stoddard ; The  Hoosier  School-Boy ,*°  by 
Edward  Eggleston  ; Godfrey  Morgan,  a Califor- 
nian Mystery,31  by  Jules  Verne;  The  English 
Bodley  Family  **  by  Horace  E.  Scudder:  Jock 
Halliday ,**  by  Robina  F.  Hardy ; A Bag  of  Sto- 
ries,3* by  Auna  B.  Warner ; Four  Little  Fi-iends  ;3* 
and  Jingles  and  Joys  for  Wee  Girls  and  Boys,3* 
by  Mary  D.  Brine. 


14  Young  Folks'  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A Story. 
By  Uncle  Lawrence.  8q.  8vo,  pp.  245.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

84  Our  Young  Folks'  Plutarch.  Edited  by  Rosalie 
Kaufman.  8vo,  pp.  430.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott and  Co. 

8*  The  Story  qf  Roland.  By  James  Baldwin.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  415.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

87  The  American  GirVs  Home  Book  of  Work  and  Play. 
By  Helen  Campbell.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  417.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  8ons, 

89  Abraham  Lincoln . the  Backwoods  Boy.  By  Hora- 
tio Alger.  Jun.  12mo,  pp.  307.  New  York  ; John  B. 
Anderson  and  Henry  S.  Allen. 

39  Among  the  Lakes.  By  W'illiam  O.  Stoddard. 
lGmo.pp.  821.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

30  The  Hoosier  School- Boy,  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
12mo.  pp.  181.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

31  Godfrey  Morgan  : a Californian  Mystery.  By 
Jules  Verne.  l’2mo,  pp.  272.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 

33  The  English  Bodley  Family.  By  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der. Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  195.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Co. 

33  Jock  Halliday : a Grassmarket  Hero.  By  Robina 
F.  Hardy.  18mo,  pp.  192.  New  York  : Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

34  A Bag  qf  Stories.  By  Anna  B.  Warner.  18mo, 
pp.  238.  New  York  : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

34  Four  Little  Friends ; or.  Pc.jxi's  Daughters  in  Town. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine.  4to,  pp.  256.  Illustrated. 
New  York : Cassell  and  Co. 

36  Jingles  and  Joys  for  Wee  Girls  and  Boys.  By  Mary 
D.  Brine.  Folio,  pp.  160.  illustrated.  New  York: 
Cassell  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  ou  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber.— State  nominations  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: New  York  Republican,  September  19 — 
Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Carr  (renominated); 
Comptroller,  Ira  Davenport  (renominated) ; 
State  Treasurer,  Pliny  T.  Sexton ; State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  Silas  Seymour  (renomi- 
nated); Attorney -General,  Leslie  W.  Russell 
(renominated).  Massachusetts  Republican, 
September  19 — Governor,  George  D.  Robinson ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Pei  pee ; Treasurer,  Dauiel 
A.  Gleason  ; Attorney-General,  Edgar  J.  Sher- 
man ; Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.  Maryland 
Democratic,  September  19 — Governor,  Robert 
M.  McLane ; Attorney-General,  Charles  B.  Rob- 
erts; Comptroller,  J.  Frank  Turner.  New  York 
Prohibition,  September  26 — Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  Gates;  Comptroller,  Stephen  Mer- 
ritt; State  Treasurer,  James  Baldwin;  State 
Eugineer,  George  A.  Dudley;  Attorney  - Gen- 
eral, Virgil  A.  Willard.  Massachusetts  Prohi- 
bition, September  20 — Governor,  Charles  Almy. 
Massachusetts  Democratic,  September  26 — 
Governor,  B.  F.  Butler;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Frederick  O.  Prince ; Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  Marke;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen- 
eral, C.  H.  Ingalls ; Attorney-General,  John  W. 
Cummings;  Auditor,  John  Hopkins.  New  York 
Democratic,  September  27 — Secretary  of  State, 
Isaac  H.  Maynard ; Comptroller,  Alfred  C. 
Chapin ; State  Treasurer,  Robert  A.  Maxwell ; 
Attorney-General,  Denuis  O’Brien ; State  Eu- 
gineer and  Surveyor,  Elnathan  Sweet.  Mary- 
land Republican,  September  27  — Governor, 
Hart  B.  Holton ; Comptroller,  Dr.  W.  Smith ; 
Attorney-General,  R.  S.  Matthews. 

The  Ohio  election,  held  October  9,  was  car- 
ried by  the  Democrats,  with  a majority  of  about 
10,000  for  George  Hoadly  as  Governor.  The 
prohibition  amendment  was  defeated.  Iowa 
went  Republican,  the  same  day,  on  the  whole 
ticket  by  30,000  plurality.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  John  C.  Cook,  was 
elected  by  a small  majority. 

TheGermauiaMonumont,  at  Niederwald,  Ger- 
many, to  commemorate  the  victory  of  1870-71, 
was  unveiled  September  28,  in  the  presence  of 
a great  multitude,  including  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam and  nearly  all  the  prominent  persons  con- 
nected with  the  military  and  civil  government. 

A terrific  battle  was  fought  before  Mira- 
goane,  Hayti,  during  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 8,  the  government  troops  sustaining  a se- 
rious defeat. 

Direct  telegraphic  communication  between 
New  York  and  Brazil,  vid  Central  and  South 
America,  was  opened  September  21.  The  first 
message  was  sent  from  President  Arthur  to 
the  Emperor. 

The  Ohio  Scott  Liquor-tax  Law  collections 
have  amounted  to  $2,000,000. 


The  reduction  of  postage  in  the  United 
States  from  three  to  two  cents  went  into  oper- 
ation October  1. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain  to  Paris,  September  29,  he  was  hooted 
aud  hissed  by  a crowd  of  working-men  at  the 
railway  station,  and  the  soldiers  and  police 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  order.  Presi- 
dent Gr6vy  personally  apologized  to  the  King. 
When  the  news  reached  Spain  the  indignation 
of  the  people  was  unbounded.  In  Madrid 
Frenchmen  were  openly  insulted,  and  the 
French  Embassy  was  threatened.  The  Span- 
ish Ministry  lieing  unable  to  agree  npou  what 
course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  refusal  of 
France  to  make  further  reparation,  resigned 
October  11.  A new  cabinet  was  formed,  as 
follows:  Sefior  Posada-Herrera,  President  of 
the  Council;  Sefior  Ruiz  Gomez,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Sefior  Gatlostra, Minister  of 
Finance;  Sefior  Moret,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior ; Sefior  Linares-Ri  vas,  Minister  of  Justice ; 
Sefior  Sardoal,  Minister  of  Commerce;  General 
Lopez- Dominguez,  Minister  of  War;  Sefior 
Valcarcel,  Minister  of  Marine;  Sefior  Suarez- 
Inclar,  Minister  of  the  Colonies. — The  French 
Minister  of  War,  General  Thibaudin,  who  will- 
fully absented  himself  from  the  reception  given 
the  Spanish  King,  was  asked  to  resign,  and 
General  Campenon  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

DISASTERS. 

September  20. — Fifteen  miners  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a mine  near  Uuna, 
Westphalia. 

September  25. — Many  persons  killed  by  rail- 
road accident  near  Verciorova,  ou  the  way 
from  Paris  for  Constantinople. 

September*  28. — Gunpowder  explosion,  Vil- 
leua,  Spain,  killing  fifteen  persons. 

September  29. — Forty  Chinamen  killed  by  ex- 
plosion at  the  California  Powder-Works,  Stege’s 
Station. — Lake  steamer  Coloi'odo  wrecked  near 
Buffalo  by  bursting  of  boiler.  Three  men 
killed. 

October  3. — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ex- 
position Building  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss, 
$1,000,000. 

October  12. — Village  of  La  Estralla,  Spain, 
flooded.  Sixteen  houses  destroyed  and  over 
forty  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

September  19. — In  Paris,  France,  Antoine  Fer- 
diuaud  Joseph  Plateau,  the  Belgian  scientist, 
aged  eighty -two  years. 

September  22. — At  Summit,  New  Jersey,  Rev. 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year. 

October  2. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Joshua 
R.  Sands,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years. 

October*  10. — In  Montreal,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Ewer,  of  New  York,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
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Self,  a$il-  that  OtUy  mtv  pitfisessifiii  is 

ttXiU  wl«u*)>  ;f  j'jfc  1 hilt)  ts 

tLtwiul  in  V) tin  for  fto toe-totofod  fiv 
iiap%  ChnsInniA  nin^v  fh.in  aijj  fdhyr  vvpo 
irmtitultc^n  to  ke^t  that  vWtii^ 

l<f\ [ i)g-k  indues*.  id  W e ni  1 ho  ivorhl. 

The  Dra  irer  (‘f)it|f].  pfv:H;U  ;v  IjHbMarmon  bn 
thU  fdjfLt  ‘^Uhtfirf  fo  hy  t it 

is  <|fti t<v-  tmrjcce^srtt j ; It % 4 that 

ut  ChR*$m&^th»£  wusitjr ^twh 
into  j»r  gactor  #f  • c d oe« 

thfv  Vf&tt  Vtotoform  fto  .su- 

CHRiSTHAS  almost  tnrns  Tli^rmhot  1 ?\io  yeal  lyd C'Urhitiu $ orW  for  Ito  fnm*  tob*£>  If 
May  la  lAtitHtlrs,  : it  jjinniuiatiat  J nnijr  the  ^mria.  wtodd  ;tK)t  m ypfoddy  lay  it 

'%. to  ^Ii f»Ft«;Sl  day*  i>*'A  tin  darkest  month  of ' j add*1*  rind  m/A  tu  it*  WWU  for  U on  the  I «i  of 

tlkvy^r.  Tto  Fntiyrfa  tried  to  giro  j tfumwfj ipfrffefcJu?*'' is  } u fuel  n soH 

tovtodn*  r Ji,  1 * ft  w Ah  Tbt»htogi\  mg.  Bat  >o«-  i Inc  neejrn»«iah*r,  ;vnd  w*  smoetimes  think 
gvd  *oeh  a had  rtama  mi  iurwattuv..  m • there  .1*  pnoogK  ai1  jt  £Oiuku*etl  duto  ;v M-yek 
iimf  iptfo '’^nlnt  1m*  ifoto  Aitft  \f.  Wo  ; to  tost- 

throw  in  #iir  luri&fm  snmmfcr;  hoi  that  mokt^j  tWtotert;  Wto  wlwnfrl  nil  the  toittoy**  iwnl 
m nf  yv  a jfiiiiti  tolto’toto  iff  ov^r  shPICeheh^iou  ^ tXjj$  gto^ *to : lii  i tofofcahsf?  Why  *m>lfo  a 

tignrn^  flm  tjimdoti  fog.  Thi#  fog  ha#  j fonhiuh  of  dl^to  Ohneity  T Why  ;iuat ^ imitate 
*j*rw3dl  rttf  the  Fhgli^h^OiakViig  ^rhh  ! the-  :llr;»^f«tr**rt:^:i^  %is.  ^V*  Htig^sthm  of 

nil  #>hM  i^hf>  snhmit.  tn4\\%  4iitj«  thrnti^li  iho  { ami  not  of  i hy  i n< of ^st;  se If—  \vh ieh 

Kngliv.h  1 i U*r:i t nr»  • ami  t ra.l Hum,  h*Mt  color  »»or  «hrH«  to  tVitfn^e,  goo.ialiay  anti  .iOK>i.loVlk*n*feiup 
views  rjt  >u« -..  We  ate  mainly  niiiroii'sciofiSf.  of  ' throughout  tiiu  twelve  i;ioutbi<  t 

the  isuhth>  ..otluwioo  »(#m»  Ouv.rlM.^  aloi  *:$um  j 

xmiionnl  ehArmnoi"  ^>t  Wlihl  Vn  j TfiE  poVjHoHtion  iVy  P.  Af»j#]Nn  mVihC^.  of 

novvr  know  l*/.or  *j»ur  "in>ag'ihnth'm  Mini-  fanev  '•  a-  HU»ffraph*r<0  Jtfi’woii'  trf-J'iha  Xtcnr.  »»y  lo.^  soli, 
id  daily  hy  xhe  tsf^t  Kud  rin!  ; ViUhim'L  Keeso,  reouilw  recQ-fh’t'f  ir»u^  ^fu'ot 

H»/ir%  *t*!ie:.  Noveinhrrr  In-. many  ••.parts  of  tlii^  :|  ami  good  felUijr  ivell  knoe  »•  all  Xew-Torh- 
count  ry  i?»  re>t  H iionifh  tfi  he  aahH^n.4.*f,  nml ors  thirty  rears  .ng<>  ns  the  priare  of  .-a tic- 
I urn  cmmntttii  that  anr  fneiing  toward  if*  ' Tlmm'eM.  No  jday  w.n*  greater  eaf ertnitiidonr 
vp fr oil]  ia?  wrc  dUfftroTii  if  wr  werr  thn  Hpeul  [ than  ;ta  hear  Mr.  Ke/^e  rartle  irirmurh  n .j.rata- 
iiitohHofs  ni  ifii.tod  in^tenu  Mf  KugUnh  titenf.  | iogue,  flashing  ivd-  nml.  repat  r>'e  n iVh  (M  ery 
turn.  ; swmc  of  }iis  hammer.  Ta  vcivpictf:  Id# 

We  have  hern  more  f< .iftnmttt? 'tthont  toreoM  tamSH-.s  KriWuuuy  » -?n  ;;iv.  linh  .d^n  i\f  its 
torv  i‘he  Vnhk*!o^  nod  the  Inyrry-irifi'klng-  H\  I e fleet  vi  ia-n  lie  phored.lt  forth  lo  t he  tinny 
and  hall  enf?t  h gloiv  ov/tr  ii,  Germany  f add.  evci(emei>f  of  a *no  . He  imd  Jk  wubi 
dv^kji  i t with  c vyrgretuni,  and,  sn  frthph  strohc'-  j fed ge  yitni  auf  he^  a weivdyrfu  1 

f»r  i.>  tWr  UiingmSHroi  tlmn  pur  m an  son,  wk  4>'^n  'ttonmtyy  e toe  a pm  eyivi>ti  >>f  f»ni/(Htd  a <H>bir- 
afnnal  UcMr  In  it  tto  ru»^of  Ormjrdal  if y y*>f  rt* tof l -:  Iftedt  ids  sales  inttllpptimi 

I^rbftpn  i to  reftUiy  iti  tlig  ScntejlfpfirtSh h t ivhfrh  t^sii -licit  mdy  iho  ivittiest 

*>e  coe^  to  dto  hirf  sheep  mil  of  n S*tolfdh:;U;  °h  honU^nudtom  er  td:  !*>«?  day,  hat  hp  wj.*?.  iiuh(nc 
ldljr)iiXidr»«Hrve  i»  fh.it  M e* ay  iff -hi v bnmormn*  handiing  of  hord;^  and  an  no- 

w*  AiplM  ■* ofrU  J u.,U  a,tl>  h,  U.^,.  6al«!  «f  . l.im  fiat 

All  SJeiJiM  oli  iht  irroumi;:  Ini  mif-.ivf  if th^JXWC-. 

tiom^r  hnmu*#z.  '•It :-tv»>u!d  to  a hrihhc  vi\\:\m- 
aoTncslnw  it  hn*  atotii  rids  1r  iiy’f  ylje  always  lotiks  !<*  it  to  .1  to  ghost 
I he  stoflPYfwi  ’ thtin  of  the  ytftfiiy  i»o|^*ith-  * of  ijheridajf  sh;k  of  i*arliiirhpuf,  a«4  font  end- 


At  YaidaMt,  In  Itis  guonJed  Mnf,. 
lH)p  'fork  wii&  deewmbii?  x*fto  hear. 

Vs!f;yi;drtKfsn,KA§  pfisrjftd,  . 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHS?  MAGAZINE, 


j uj/ .in  Urn  book-auction  busing  iu 
'Sktv-  YPtlv  .&  sort  of  practical  jnke  on  luxu- 
sidfT  a f.Av  of  iiis  ibuhci*  aw  reported. 

iSAIimg  u buck  - letter  vplfipao  Conmvmj 
thf  dpjpaM  tif  Jlinikttn%  be  stippheorl  ilb  tu- 
fa mttl  to  their  “snrijclvtQ  orniix/0-btKT  ; and  bo 
malted  lust  tf'ndijiAW^  that  the  poems  of  the; 
Kew  Mr.  id*gau  vmre  Lbe  u Banks  and  Brags  of 
Ikmn  ie  lUu>u'y-—ni  all  create  ike  bray  a.  'There 
v-a#  no  ctuarWr  ut  Waterloo,  my  dear  $irt”  §it 

rati  -of  HjuT  rouihcb  ^Really,  sir  ihh'  M too 
hou  h pork  for  a shilling,’'  waft  Ida  pat  he?  >e 
lemnrk  at  Ibo  saeri'lb-b  of  a copy  of  fbu-enfs 
and  a half  co.rde.  wGnjog  — 
%vifl£i  i tea  cfaifa  for  Catolim  ivy. 


the  auctioneer  conjectured  that  ^«>itueboify 
lmd  ffeecd  iif7  adding,  consolihgJyfU.bdt  you 
vkn  reenver  Jt#  you  know.**  A baekjptirunoa 
board  \va3  put  np  “ip  he  sold  on  tho  sqtwe, 
fund  m perfect  a*  any  copy  vf  Milton/*  which 
comparison  neccssifatf d thtf  explanatimi  that 
there  was  pair  o’  <lSce  loWA  rmd  Threte 
Mvuti  of  a iTimuin'#  Lift*  elicited  the  punning 
coiMmnil, 14  Wuiiderlul  troth aii—ejdy  three  et- 
ror^J  Hour  much  T—ildrty  Cehts—oidy  ten 
ejdita  very  e^peireive  errors,  0f&t 

ML  ’ 

fittt  an  At  Unf  if  steamer  Wand  fo r X.  w York, 
i ytkr m :m  ago*  ike,  usual  cu.t crtaVn med  t for 
flie  hedefit  of  a t.i vfr piHvl  e iia ri ty  xvu*  project-' 
yd*.  There  happen**]  tv  he  op  board  a c^hh! 


' r . , 

■FattiU  (htesiiwii. 


riftO~-r! 

Tint  wit  oi  nm  m&*ftfR£$3QP. 


Why,  it  isfc't  Wtu  pnge  of  a sfiW  a jest 
jmiiriptyd,  peihift%  by  a though  t A>f  Pee  tdvppt  r 
awaiting  1dm  ai  r>o.wUng\f  in  Wall  Street/ 
And  tilt  same  roflo«;f  ion  probably  Suggested  Ids 
ini erpiTAarion  of  tint  UdbT*  jUL>M — ‘ TV»» .il 
JP>0sh*dt  uOd  Sh/wiMM  A vtdunVeby  the  Rc-v. 
lir.  liawb:*  wan  fieedfifptmjpd  by  the  <|Uiei  Jdv 

ifc 

knocked  dofvn  Ihxilh'*  thwy*  fair  seventy-  tf  vft 
taynte  :u  to  a decayed  api>t]i*>CJ!ipf^  with  tX*0 
Canada id:ry  coimitent  of  'vsu»«dh^t:  /eccr<r 
gran  bdh  r -.Acived,”  and  iidAoidi.>:d  u v(.b 
Uuh:  of  verse  with.  “Thte  im  a bur»U'; 

<yvrisn:iiig;  at  i be  biogi’apbical  h b)  '<*  by  a 
jjpi^r  ami  piduk  girb— wdio  wrote  puor  and  j»i~ 
on^  tMw  trvT  A joke  uipcb  ndislico  hy  tbt: 
boo k-  b i i ul\ f r a. 1 1* p j i f was  hm  irkeinnjs'  a 
Jifl/cr  to  A»t'drb«,  because  ft> 
co v ett'tl  b t ll » l ~A»:i ; and  wltcii  itf  was  kxd>eiu# 
down  to  Mr  fMven  i^tiVileri,  be  patiscd  at  The 
iiauie^WHlAjMd/redK’cTiv^^^  ■?*  Ijoidfc  icup^abnul 
selling  to  u man  who T*  a 1 w Cfwbd  ^ub 
rb^l^u.^  To  u bidder  v;hu  panted ;i#  know 
th  li^rc  ihc^  outside  of  Ufa  copy  of 


be  was  the  sfa r mwb\dwn‘df ki&rt  \?&$ 
nmla  Vo  fbhligc  chuinbft^t 

i>l‘  nrrange^if‘r!t.v  «t-  liisb  applied'  U Mf.  T,  T,  . 
iiarmifri  (who  w »s,j»vs: umtah 
yiaM'CtVgef):  utu!;  'li.lm  * 

leluciuoi  singer.  Me  Ihlrmini  uvidertook  t hu 
yi)is»ipn;  and  Hfb'iy^bpih^  it, jb?  vap> ritub titnki • 
Jus,  appeal  v 4jonivv;hai  u\  hiis  s u rprfatj  i lie  ui an 
Xtf--d4ifc-Vf^rhts.ib  '*,/  \ *•'■  A ■':A’iA'v''b . o:‘y- 

refused  all  h^  stmiy^aiMVl 

disbk):  vxccodingiy  4 * * take  pari  in  (in*  sort  of 
cuterUrimueMi,  mi  if  you  ask  me.  Me  liarniithy 
I cijn  tjot  deeime.  j[  niia  |lad  fo  dh  auy  tbidg 
fhat  M ill  please  yim,,?  / . 

Mb  Hard  dm  tilt  ijhueli  edbi  p liiii  ftpWd  ^ Init 
profited  a little,  when  thpinan  cmiyinnikX  ; 

**  You  dpi  tdA  a great,  .luvrir  aiieje,  Mr.  Barr- 
vmu,  and  1 neVtw  liuvc  forgot  fed  it>  Ym*  nmy 
nut  rcM-aii  il . luil  L tmi  uuder  giy#.{.  obligatJoas 
io  yon *' 

.“TV by^  hcsUiiicri  tto  gre^t-  who wxnaty,  y*  I 
uoHd  eonle^  t ji n\:  t ddnJV  dpipfe  Jsy-,; 

memllcr  fMW  cirtht nsiaifco*  and  yet  your  fare 
?s  bmiJliar.  1 huvdn  t forgot  that.  Where 
'wi^itTve  5Mi\t *f  v ' A-V  • % v-vVaVA^  :’  ' .Yl :’y-'' ' 
* nh!  .it  iyus  thirty  yoav^  ago,  Mr,  I^rouwi,. 

/ /ooA  ihe  jiro  %m:v  in  //our  Jtr*l  Oahy  tin,#.  I \ ^ 
uUva\>  b-Jt  ghdfTdl  to  you*,>  ‘ y V 

\Yk  are  ail  by  ytppcufe 

agiOMjoii,  more  »d  b^  powto  ffdly. -ii  fho  caj»e 
uu»y  W.  Itctp  iu  ill i extreme  <m/uvx  ' a ' , vV 
o n\g^cdf  hd»j(t,ry  Xq  MMm  ti.ct 

low, " ‘ j if  bw.ii  w i it  not  .work  t nr  d hf>r  ',vhalt  !1  boa 
ra  if'  yraw va  d v^l  1 ctfay*  tldfuaiMl  to  • 

country  rV;;oj,  li\ do,  dim  V'  said  fbe 
pa*Kip id  M**  fifeurl,  tv' ho  V%.’  tunun vea  m 
th.*f .udn'ie^t of tdiipb  'A';.'  / : ' , 

u WelLuiidiUiuYlhtiufeyw  ■.Haw'a- ^vau  wsr- 
^ifr  ' .;  " 

A v‘3o  ^n,JiuK  Aifft  i.xutl  MtW^ 
ye^Vyrtlay.  TifUtA  ie . Untti- ;I :t0l -ytdf ;lf  • 

•:  ^ LhitV  $4J.  I’s  mighty  raipfy  jnyeelf;  Wij?li 
f knowed  where  dot  wnai  a chicken  rumuti5 
loose  ; 

- “ J iui,"  said  bl6  XHc u appxoa ch i n g luru  and 
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a mxiBits  xXi&ey:  a seiubo:*  in  n\x  usad& 


laying  his  bund  ptj  f he  l;ir  of  ro.pe  ihni  did  the  widrmytiml  turning  to  hr*?  w i f.h  bis  most 

u'ity  for  <v'  btklhv**  what  you  say. to  iXh  fif — fomlnating 'enolc,. 

hen*  lit?  i*«&iwe;r  &imr  eery  hnpTffStiivr, «iul  hb.  “ yiee  day  tidy  k>m  .becm,*’ 

«v«*;  Kijietwi^d’yirrr  tljn  tmetkhd*  Sgteufe--  fi  JXti  you  ihllifc  fcof  it  ha*  been  bn  y 

H taha  ft  gg&P&  fiit*  n>V  .bat  P replies!  *hed  ■</  ’ \ r • 

Ulm  tjtrsrtvvuu  and  *&tv&  Iniuop  wid  ’eo*#*  gpea&u  **D«  yiVti  i&il  thi#  hoi  Tx  &&b\  hev  KfrbljV 

and  ,rut»*5*P  u Why,  it  h m>(hhia to  Ui?  ]d.i*,L* 

tc* - bear  the  thought  of  thia  Barme-  year  U r v • • 
tidal  dim  jiim  a above,- guying:  — — — , 'S' '--I. 

i;  Hush,  ttiggft*'!— t full  right  trifdis  boss P Sliorimr  hfotii-  'rk^  coinirie^crd 

■/  '* ’•;'•;•> — writing,  H* 

A wofiJl.ttfv  tir,pr'Pt<?‘cMj(Miif  ®pke?meu  of  the  ArefM)  inpinhphldf  form f*U vbM f dmvu>H  among 
gtmu*.  mW  oirce  gave  a dinner  party  lm  friend^. 'JfVi 

m Ja&tQ  tyhulMje*  th*  brilliant  Senator  from  an  el ti ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ U*^  t Va ii^ : 
Kttnint'ky.  »im*  iv.dcM  a xnmitwr  of  jvroumuMife  ed  by  tbo  p^ct,  TUliinii  ‘it.  hotm*  with  him,  bo 
nw*a.  3n  the  liowmt  of  tt  Uie  rimn  who  sat.  sat  down  am!  jumdod  *\ ( r * *?n to  vain, 

in-  st  in  Mr i mnkod  signifienutly  at  Thinking  Liniseli  %m dull,  wUbnot •.;;  txife  ihty  * 

L*r.K  aa'li«>  'Mjiod  hbii?wdf  l IberulSy  * ffecoud  thing  ho  put  the  book  on . lUt*  manfclyntco 

time  u>  #mne  >tv«i»fy,  a«d  suitl,  whore  hi*  hiker  would  lie  ^v?  ru  yick  it  up 

. /^'Fvwd*  !mii5?.e  fea^r^.and  v'fke  oven  ent  them,  before lireakfa^ir,  ?un!  w#nt  ti#  ferd;  Nvjfct 
yiMT  .kno*k:,:S!k?tiaiiMf.?,f:  , . ; .\  . iijg  wbeikbo  Entered  this  mita &&&$£&' 

4xulltmv^  'Umig  <wdd  ;■' •• 

vu*it  mtikn  uiul  ^ u Wrdi,  yrltiit  U that  you  left  on 

reidjfol  the  hitior,  quiek  rboiii/Ui,  dWjLXUHt^cl  the  timid e)  r 1 ).;:vv  !/^a  tni.n<  to  uo- 

wykb  hb  neigbt-»or>  for  tbo  au-  dorstand  it  ot»T/  ^inek  4o  tvn,  xja>ti  caj/cr 

-of  the  '^aUv  \ W'l  V vv-AV'V;v  ' make  wiatliB  of  .,#vrt 

— / . -.  v - M That’s  tny  ^rvMo,  fat biir  1 thought 

TAt3C?x<i  of  .dinner  jifirl  iOH,  n not  i would  »>*.  if  you  evmld  jindc^  it  *?nt  ait>  Wt- 

b>ug  WiVTc  dimug  wwh  j|  ff«en*k  »nid  was  ter  tih»u  I ilid/f 

a^kis)  to  tuk*  4<i«ni  ft  bdy.  Ji-p?r  Un^rv  • , 

treriti  twit  oue  a ‘wicluw,  whose  An  intimate  frjV.tul  from  ho5  hoo»3  of  Edgar 

hBabuml  bu^i  mrk  rfh*!  iifc.tbo  ot^t  of  ^sinctily,  Atbu  Poo  suj,v  h«  n etfkt  mvr  ii i at  miiltf  vn  bis 
the  ntlurr  n ^«%n*iod  Wimuni,  .vrhiw  hnwiiuiui  1U>.  a boy  and  young  man  be  wub  rotiring. 

A 4$|j&  ami  made  fetv  tie  *rna  .strong,  and 

be  bail  ^ tnuriieti  »u  bis  umtf  Uut  £t  wua  devoted:  W all  sorts  of  atlxie tic  about 
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which  lio  went  in  a serious,  determined  way, 
ns  in  all  things  else.  His  melancholy  and  pe- 
culiar ways  were  in  keeping  with  his  weird 
writings.  Once  at  school  a big  boy  got  his 
head  under  his  arm,  and  was  giving  him  a 
terrible  beating,  until  by-standers  freed  him. 
While  the  beating  was  in  progress  Poe  kept 
perfectly  still  and  endured  it,  being  of  an  en- 
during, tough  physique.  Ou  emerging,  ho  re- 
marked that  he  had  determined  to  wait  nntil 
the  fellow  got  exhausted,  when  he  meant  to 
pummel  him  once  for  all — just  like  his  usual 
notions  of  proceeding.  Ho  was  courageous, 
though  he  never  sought  difficulties. 


KATIE’S  KISSES. 

To  me  Katie  I said, 44  It’s  a taste 
Uv  thira  Ups  that  I’d  have,  an’  indade 

They  belong  to  me  now  wid  yersilf, 

An’  so  purty  fur  kissln’  were  made.’* 

But  she  answered  an’  tould  me,  wid  eyes 
That  no  star  in  the  sky  could  eclipse, 

4‘  An’  it’s  thrue  they  belong  to  yersilf. 

Sure  how  ’ud  ye  kiss  ycr  own  lips?” 

41  Jist  as  aisy,”  I cried,  “as  to  spake, 

An’  swater  nor  honey.  The  sun 

Is  oo wider  by  far.”  But  she  vowed 
The  likes  uv  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

Thin  I offered  the  same  to  restore 
Wid  a seal  jist  as  thrue  as  the  day ; 

But  she  said, 44 1 ’ud  niver  take  back 
What  once  I had  given  away.” 

•‘An’  I’ll  lind  ye  the  loan  uv  ’em,  dear,” 

I replied ; but  wid  Infinite  scorn 

She  axed,  did  I think  that  her  lips 
Were  made  fur  to  rlnt  or  to  pawn? 

Thin  I sat  jist  as  mnte  as  a stone, 

An'  niver  a word  did  I sey. 

Till  Katie,  onaisy  like,  pouted  her  lips 
(Och,  the  rogue !)  in  a ravishin’  way, 

An’  wid  dimples  to  timpt  all  the  saints. 

An’  wid  blushes  ’way  up  to  her  brow, 

As  soft  as  an  angel  she  spake, 44  ’Ud  ye  like 
To  be  llndln’  the  loan  uv  ’em  now?” 

C.  H.  Thayer. 

TOE  PUZZLED  CAPTAIN. 

Some  years  ago,  while  employed  writing  iu 
the  cabin  of  a packet-ship  bound  from  New 
York  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  we  were 
informed  that  a ship  sailing  uorthward  had 
been  sighted  from  the  mast-head,  aud  was  then 
approaching  witliiu  speaking  distance. 

We  hastened  on  deck,  and  discovered  our 
captain,  with  his  speaking-trumpet  in  baud, 
ready  to  hail  the  stranger.  But  when  the 
vessel  got  within  call  her  commander  antici- 
pated ours,  and  in  a very  squeaking  voice  in- 
quired the  name  of  our  ship.  The  proper  an- 
swer was  given,  aud  theu  came  the  question 
from  our  captain : 

“What  ship's  that!” 

The  same  squeaking  voice  responded,  “ Dio .” 

Now  our  skipper  was  not  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  heathen  deities.  He  had 
neither  heard  nor  read  of  Iuo.  So  thiukiug 


that  he  had  misunderstood  the  reply,  he  again 
pnt  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  aud  exclaimed, 
“ What  name  did  yon  say  1” 

By  this  time  the  vessels  were  folly  abreast  of 
each  other,  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  name  that  came  over  the  waves,  iu  the 
same  peculiar  tones:  “Ino .” 

Our  captain  frowned.  Ho  turned  toward 
the  group  of  passengers  on  the  deck,  as  if  seek- 
ing of  them  an  explanation.  Two  or  three 
smiled,  but  no  one  volunteered  to  solve  the 
puzzle.  At  length  he  said,  aloud,  “ It  would 
be  very  strange  if  lie  didn’t  kuow  the  name  of 
his  own  ship.  Hang  his  impudence!  Does  he 
mean  to  insult  me  T” 

Up  agaiu  went  the  trumpet,  and  again  was 
heard  the  query,  “ What  name  did  you  say  ?” 

The  vessels  were  now  so  far  apart  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  the  most  stentorian  voice 
could  reach  us,  but,  to  our  astouish men t,  quite 
distinctly  came  the  auswer  for  the  third  time, 
u Ino” 

Our  captain  was  a very  polite  man,  and,  as 
a rule,  never  swore  before  ladies;  but  now  his 
anger  overcame  his  sense  of  propriety,  and, 
once  more  lifting  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
he  shouted,  ‘4  Go  to — K4»tahatifca  ?” 

Whether  the  commander  of  the  Ino  heard 
the  lost  words  of  our  skipper  we  can  not  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  ho  did  not  go  to  the  place 
directed,  for  we  shortly  afterward  heard  of  his 
safe  arrival  at  New  York.  C.  K.  B. 


After  General  Lee  became  president  of  the 
university  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  one  of  the 
staff  officers  of  his  army,  aud  a warm  personal 
friend,  presented  hitu  with  a fiue  riding-horse, 
and  pressed  him  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  about 
fifty  miles  distaut,  iu  an  adjoiuiug  county.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  day  fix- 
ed the  Confederate  chieftain  started  out  from 
Lexington,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  daughter, 

Mary,  and  by  Major , the  aforesaid  officer, 

acting  as  escort  to  the  party,  all  on  horse- 
back. The  ride  was  fatiguing,  the  weather 
hot,  and  the  youug  lady,  uoted  as  her  father 
for  a fondness  of  sleeping  late  in  the  morning, 
bethought  herself  of  inquiring  of  the  major  the 
hour  at  which  breakfast  would  be  served  at  his 
home. 

“Well,  miss,”  replied  the  major,  with  the 
greatest  ingen uousuess,  “as  we  have  come 
pretty  far,  and  you  appear  to  be  quite  tired,  I 
reckon  we  won’t  have  breakfast  to-morrow 
until  just  a little  before  light’1 

The  announcement,  while  astonishing  Miss 
Mary,  caused  General  Lee  to  laugh  heartily, 
and  to  tease  her  about  it  the  remainder  of  the 
trip.  

During  the  early  discussions  of  the  tariff 
question  in  Congress,  the  late  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  was  then  a Whig,  in 
speaking  on  the  subject  to  a large  meeting  in 
the  old  “Club  House,” in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
illustrated  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  in 
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Ills  part  of  tbe  couutry  by  the  following  ex- 
ample: One  of  bis  illiterate  neighbor**,  who 
bad  never  been  over  three  miles  from  home, 
bad  that  same  year  been  out  on  a turkey-bunt. 
He  winged  one  of  tbe  dock,  and  iu  trying  to 
escape,  the  bird  crossed  a railway  thou  just 
completed,  aud  of  course  an  entire  novelty. 
Tbe  pursuing  couutrymau  stopped  to  examine 
tbe  road,  and  just  then  au  engine,  puffing  and 
blowing,  hove  iu  sight.  Scared  out  of  bis  wits, 
the  countryman  left  turkey  aud  ail,  and  run- 
ning home  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him, 
threw  himself  on  the  door  iu  a faintiug  lit. 
His  wife,  after  bathing  his  temples  and  bring- 
ing birn  44  to,”  asked : 

44  Well,  hnsbaud,  wbat  could  it  have  been  f” 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  bis  reply, 44  unless  it 
was  that  denied  tariff  that  bas  broke  loose.” 


THE  OLD  BREVOORT  FARM. 

BT  OIDBON  J.  TtTCKKR. 

A sxro  little  farm  was  the  old  Brevoort, 

Where  cabbages  grew  of  the  choicest  9ort ; 

Fall  headed  and  generous,  ample  and  fat, 

In  a queenly  way  on  their  sterns  they  sat ; 

And  there  was  much  boast  of  their  genuine  breed, 
For  from  Utrecht  had  been  brought  their  seed. 

These  cabbages,  made  into  sauerkraut, 

Were  the  pride  of  the  country  round  about: 

And  their  flavor  was  praised  at  each  bauer  feast, 
Among  the  Stuyvesants  far  to  the  east, 

The  Delanceys  that  in  the  South  Meadows  lay. 

And  the  Strykers  perched  up  at  Stryker’s  Bay. 

The  Brevoorts  had  lived,  as  the  record  appears. 

On  the  farm  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years ; 

From  Brevoort  in  Holland  at  first  they  came, 

From  that  parent  village  they  took  their  name. 
Whence  the  head  of  the  family— his  name  was  Rip— 
To  New  Netherlands  sailed  in  an  Amsterdam  Bhip. 

The  farm  in  Itself  was  not  so  great, 

Alongside  the  Stuyvesants1  splendid  estate. 

But  its  pumpkins  were  golden,  its  apples  round. 
And  buckwheat  grew  on  tbe  upland  ground ; 

For  a rule  of  diet  the  family  had— 

To  eat  buckwheat  cakes  from  green  corn  till  shad. 

Some  mulberries,  quinces,  and  Dordreoht  pears 
Grew  where  Grace  Church  its  new  steeple  rears : 
8ome  creeping  grape-vines  on  trellis  had  run 
Where  now  stands  the  statue  of  Washington ; 

On  the  spot  where  Brevoort  House  proudly  towers 
Were  clamps  of  orange-hued  blootnajic  flowers. 

The  homestead,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lands. 

Was  where  Grace  Memorial  House  now  stands ; 

In  Its  garden  Dutch  tulips  of  every  shade 
Their  beautiful  forms  and  dyes  displayed; 

A low- roofed  and  unpretentious  abode. 

The  homestead  confronted  a dusty  road. 

A merry  old  Dutchman  was  Mr.  Brevoort, 

Who  had  not  lived  eighty  odd  years  for  naught ; 
With  abundant  waist  and  a laughing  blue  eye, 

Aud  a nose  of  a color  a trifle  high, 

A gouty  foot  and  long  silvery  hair. 

And  a forehead  as  free  as  a child’s  from  care. 

You  8a w,  just  through  his  open  half-door, 

Tbe  well-scoured  planks  of  the  sanded  floor ; 

And  within  tbe  cupboard  was  ranged  on  a shelf 
Old-fashioned  crockery  brought  from  Delft. 


The  roof  o’er  bis  poroh  for  shade  was  a boon 
In  the  heat  of  a summer  afternoon. 

In  front  of  the  spot  where  his  tulips  grew 
Ran  the  road  now  known  as  Fourth  Avenue ; 
Thence  a lane  to  East  liiver  through  fields  of  wheat— 
It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Eleventh  Street ; 

And  as  the  old  gentleman  sat  in  his  porch, 

He  could  look  down  that  lane  to  the  Bouwcrio 
Church. 

To  him,  thus  enjoying  his  leisure  and  cheer, 

One  fine  afternoon  some  surveyors  drew  near. 

He  offered  a glass  of  old  Holland  schnapps ; 

They  accepted  with  thanks,  but  produced  him  some 
maps. 

And  showed  him  a project  was  well  under  way 
To  open  Eleventh  Street  through  to  Broadway. 

The  red  lines  and  blue  they  duly  explained : 

The  land  this  one  owned,  and  the  bounds  that  one 
claimed ; 

An  assessment  put  here,  and  there  an  award. 

To  run  curb  and  gutter  through  his  garden  and 
sward. 

He  listened  with  patlenoe  as  long  as  he  could. 

And  then  he  remarked,  “he’d  be  blanked  if  they 
should !” 

He  fought  all  their  maps,  and  he  fought  their  reports, 
Corporation,  surveyors,  commissioners,  courts. 

He  hired  his  lawyers  well  learned  in  the  law ; 

The  plans  and  the  statutes  to  fragments  they  tore. 
But  before  all  was  through,  Mr.  Brevoort  expires. 
And  calmly  he  sleeps  at  St.  Mark’s  with  his  sires. 

The  city  abandoned  the  suit  at  the  last. 

He  knew  not  his  triumph,  his  struggle  was  past. 

Ills  cabbage  plot’s  built  on,  his  tulips  are  gone ; 
Where  his  old  homestead  stood  is  a palace  of  stone. 
But  this  of  the  Dutchman’s  good  pluck  we  can  say— 
Eleventh  Street’s  not  opened  through  to  this  day. 


A gentleman  residing  in  tbe  city  of  Bing- 
hamton has  in  bis  employ  au  aged  negro  w hoso 
early  life  was  speut  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line,  and  as  a chattel  or  property.  The 
gentleman  is  a keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
and,  enjoying  a good  thing,  has  drawn  the  qld 
negro  out  ou  many  important  questions  of 
theology,  law,  aud  logic.  In  a conversation 
some  time  ago  he  said  to  him  : 

44  S , I have  heard  that  all  colored  people 

would  steal.  Is  it  so  T” 

44  No,  ’tain’t  so ; ,tis  a lie.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  gentleman,  44  when  yon 
were  a slave,  didn’t  you  sometimes  take  a 
chicken  or  a tnrkey  from  your  master,  and 
oat  itf” 

44  Yes,”  said  S , 44  sometimes  took  a chick- 

en, or  a duck,  or  a turkey,  but,  Lord  bress  you ! 
dat  wa’n’t  stealiu’.” 

44  Why  not  f” 

44  Well,  I tell  yon  : dafc  chicken  he  was  prop- 
erty, I was  property,  and  if  property  took  j prop- 
erty to  suppor  t property,  dat  wa’n’t  stealiu’ — d’ye 
see!” 

Could  any  logic  be  more  subtle  and  conclu- 
sive t 


AN  OLD  NEGRO  IN  LOVE. 

At  the  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  some  years  ago,  I 
heard  some  youths  chaffing  ail  old  negro  man 
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in  rlo  xvor1\.  ah'  it  coxae  'Wont  hi  dt*  miy*  I’m 
gut  ^be  dope  fay:  you  c&rn’J  blame  fp  Pb  me.  X 
vnifctf  jftc  garden  for  >trT  Hro  verm  aa;  she  jiosa  &hr 
ldp* — rfafc  was  la,#"  yea r % atV  W but  piW  kim 
but  come  arfrer  me  in  (\t  garden  pvery  ikty 
dupoWnumu'  for  a mrgidy  biglu 

I tall  her  UgHf  oiM  ;%M<' >1^  - k*U i*(r. 
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THE  QUAKER  POET. 

1 Ana  po<*tsT  garlimd'boand,  the  Lords  of  Thought,  draw  neat/1 


I17HEN  we  read  in  the  old  town  record 
M that  Thomas  Whittier  removed  to 
Haverhill  in  1(547,  bringing  with  him  from 
Newbury  the  first  hive  of  bees  in  the  set- 
tlement, we  can  not  help  feeling  a certain 
kinship  between  that  hive  and  the  bees 
that  swarmed  round  the  lips  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poet.  Indeed,  the  murmurs  of  those 
ancestral  bees,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
honey  too,  permeate  the  songs  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  as  they  filled  the  at- 
mosphere of  summer  mornings  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago— mornings  living 
again  in  his  verse  whose  young  imagina- 
tion recreated  them  with  all  the  awe  of 
the  primeval  forest,  the  romance  of  the 
red  man.  the  solemnity  of  the  settler  to 


whom  all  the  unseen  powers  seemed 
near/7  the  persecutions  of  the  oppressor, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  worshipper,  and  the 
gladness  of  Nature  going  her  way  care- 
less alike  of  witch  or  Puritan  or  Quaker. 

Other  ancestral  murmurs  than  the  hum 
of  Thomas  Whittier's  or  of  Pindar's  bees 
run  through  this  verse,  however;  hatred  of 
tyranny,  contempt  for  wrong,  the  ideal- 
ism of  peace,  and  love  of  man,  be  he  white, 
red,  or  black.  Predestination  and  fate 
could  have  planted  nothing  other  in  the 
soul  of  a man  born  of  the  stock  and  in  the 
time  he  was.  Before  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  our  colonial  life  the  poet's  im- 
mediate ancestor,  a member  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  had  refused  the  protection 
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of  the  block-house  of  the  village,  where 
the  stalwart  night-watch  of  the  garrison 
trembled 

44  To  hear  the  dip  of  Indian  oars, 

The  glide  of  birch  canoes,” 

and,  living  with  his  family  on  the  out- 
skirts, entreated  the  Indians  after  such 
gentle  fashion  that,  although  they  went 
and  came  with  fresh  scalps  reeking  at 
their  belts,  they  never  molested  one  of  his 
name,  but,  on  the  contrary,  took  him  at 
his  word,  watched  and  wondered  at  him, 
and  visited  him  only  as  friends  visit  one 
another.  Of  course  there  could  not  but 
be  legends  of  familiar  acquaintance  hand- 
ed down  in  such  a family,  dealing  more 
intimately  with  the  life  of  the  forest  and 
its  denizens  than  most  others — legends 
whose  picturesque  features  were  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  the  shadow  of  such 
terrible  tragedies  in  the  neighborhood  as 
the  Dustin  massacre.  With  the&  le- 
gends were  those  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers — a persecution  that  so  burned 
into  the  bone,  with  branding-iron  and  lash, 
the  bitterness  of  oppression  and  of  red- 
handed  outrage,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
perception  of  wrong  inflicted  and  endured, 
smouldering  in  the  race  for  generations, 
should  burst  at  last  in  verses  that  were  a 
blaze  of  light  upon  the  gigantic  evil  that 
in  this  century  darkened  the  land.  Many 
of  the  circumstances,  thus  it  would  seem, 
of  Whittier  s descent  and  its  surround- 
ings, were  those  that  feed  the  singer  and 
give  a key-note  to  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Close  to  the  heart  of  nature 
as  farming  people  live,  aware  of  its  aspect 
sometimes  through  senses  that  are  not 
named,  with  great  experiences  of  its  own, 
with  a vital  and  inherited  religious  faith 
made  dear  by  suffering,  with  few  books, 
and  those  drained  of  their  last  virtue,  and 
with  long-descended  and  thrice-told  tradi- 
tions in  the  place  of  others,  born  and  bred 
to  healthy  toil  and  a natural  fellowship 
with  other  toilers — such  a race,  with  all 
its  elements  at  length  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. could  produce  only  such  a poet. 

From  his  earliest  song  to  his  latest 
Whittier  has  been  the  poet  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  New  England  peo- 
ple, or  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlement.  Seldom  lias  his  muse  sought 
the  glamour  of  remote  regions— 

44  The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimack  : 

What  more  could  Jordan  render  hack?” 

he  asks.  The  orange  groves  of  Sorrento 
are  no  sweeter  to  his  fancy  than  the  bal- 
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sam  of  the  pines  on  Ramoth  Hill,  and  the 
vale  of  Cashmere  is  not  so  rich  and  cu- 
rious as  the  marvellous  valley  of  the 
Gloucester  woods  wrhere  some  freak  of 
frolic  nature  has  set  the  tropical  magnolia- 
trees.  To  him  tiller  and  mechanic,  drover 
and  fisherman,  humble  homes  and  huts  of 
forest  boughs,  have  more  interest  than 
belted  knight  and  noble  lady,  palaces  and 
historic  fanes.  Nothing  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  first  immigrants  has  been  too  sor- 
did or  trivial  to  be  distilled  in  his  alembic 
till  its  hidden  poetry  has  been  found  and 
expressed ; and  never  failing  to  see 

“Through  all  familiar  things 
The  romance  underlying, 

The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 
Of  Fancy  skyward  flying,” 

he  has  played  with  all  the  homely  facts 
till  they  are  gilded  by  the  handling  they 
have  had.  Keen  as  he  is  to  feel  the  sting 
of  the  old  cruelties  to  those  of  his  faith, 
yet  nobody  has  so  weighed  the  New  Eng- 
land settlers  character,  has  viewed  his 
harshness  with  such  mercy,  his  supersti- 
tions and  his  bigotries  with  such  excuse. 

“Thou  who  makest  the  talc  thy  mirth, 

Consider  that  strip  of  Christian  earth 
On  the  desolate  shore  of  a sailless  sea, 

Full  of  terror  and  mystery, 

Half  redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 
Of  the  wood  so  dreary  and  dark  and  old, 
Which  drank  with  its  lips  of  leaves  the  dew 
When  time  was  young  and  the  world  was  new, 
And  wove  its  shadows  with  sun  and  moon 
Ere  the  stones  of  Cheops  were  squared  and  hewn ; 
Think  of  the  sea’s  dread  monotone, 

Of  the  mournful  wail  from  the  pine-wood  blown, 
Of  the  strange  vast  splendors  that  lit  the  North, 
Of  the  troubled  throes  of  the  quaking  earth, 
And  the  dismal  tales  the  Indian  told, 

Till  the  settler’s  heart  at  his  hearth  grew  cold, 
And  he  shrank  from  the  tawnv  wizard’s  boasts, 
And  the  hovering  shadows  seemed  full  of  ghosts, 
And  above,  below,  on  every  side, 

The  fear  of  his  creed  seemed  verified ; 

And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own, 

To  grope  with  terrors  nor  named  nor  known, 

How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nerve 

And  a feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve.” 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
if  every  other  record  of  the  early  history 
and  life  of  New  England  were  lost,  the 
story  could  be  constructed  again  from  the 
pages  of  Whittier.  Traits,  habits,  facts, 
traditions,  incidents — he  holds  a torch  to 
the  dark  places,  and  illumines  them  ev- 
ery one.  He  sees  the  iron  prows  of  the 
Norsemen’s  sea-worn  barks  tossing  back 
the  spray  of  the  mountain -born  waters 
centuries  before  the  Spanish  pinnace  cleft 
the  soft  Caribbean  tides: 
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poet  thus  takes  up,  hard  as  the  landscape 
that  surrounded  it;  but  there  is  no  feature 
of  it  that  he  has  feared,  and  none  that  is 
not  softened  in  the  aerial  distances  of  his 
verse.  He  has  lingered  round  the  “ Old 
Burying-Ground” — that  desolation  of  des- 
olations, God’s  acre  left  to  God’s  care  and 
having  no  other,  the  heart  ache  of  the 
passer-by — till  it  reconciled  itself,  in  his 
lines  at  least,  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
world ; and  what  muse  but  his  would  dare 
to  lift  a wing  where  the 

“old  swallow-haunted  barns, 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 
And  winds  blow  freshly  in  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks, 

And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks 
Are  filled  with  summer’s  ripened  stores, 

Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves, 

From  their  low  scaffolds  to  the  eaves.” 

First  and  last,  with  all  her  faults,  he  has 
loved  New  England,  and  has  felt  a sanc- 
tity in  the  soil  of  his  fathers;  he  believes 
in  her  civilization,  and  trusts  she  keeps 
her  ancient  stock, 

“ Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  puny  hands 
While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands, 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot’s  rule 
While  near  her  church  spire  stands  the  school.” 

A host  of  the  historic  worthies,  too,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  past,  look  out  be- 
tween his  leaves— Castine,  and  Champer- 
noon,  that  picturesque  brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  cruel  Endicott,  the 
shallow  Mather,  the  saintly  Sewall,  An- 
dros, Vane,  Hutchinson,  and  the  rest ; 
and  not  merely  the  great  and  choice,  but 
those  of  a humbler  sort — the  tough  old 
Teuton,  Cobbler  Keezar,  that  cunning  man 
who 

“ could  call  the  birds  from  the  trees, 
Charm  the  black-snake  out  of  the  ledges, 

And  bring  back  the  swarming  bees,” 

whose  magic  lapstone  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  still;  and  that  ‘‘pioneer  of 
Erin’s  outcasts,’’  poor  Hugli  Tallant,  who 
planted  the  sycamores  of  Haverhill,  and 
loved  his  fiddle  and  the  bobolinks — 

“ ‘ Hark  !'  he’d  say,  ‘ the  tipsy  fairies ! 

Hear  the  little  folks  in  drink !’  ” — 

whose  descendants  have  become  the  choice 
people  of  succeeding  years,  among  whom 
one  lovely  lady  had  this  poem  of  her  an- 
cestor and  his  sycamores  printed  and  bound 
in  a separate  and  dainty  edition  for  the 
possession  of  the  Hugh  Tallant  of  to-day. 
Few  are  the  household  stories  as  well  of 


those  early  New  England  days  that  re- 
main unsung  by  our  singer. 

“ From  the  graves  of  old  traditions  I part  the 
blackberry  vines, 

Wipe  the  moss  from  off  the  head-stones,  and 
retouch  the  faded  lines,” 

he  says;  and  he  does* it  with  such  sympa- 
thy, such  comprehension  and  intuition, 
that  all  the  human  flavor  is  preserved, 
and  the  scene  is  so  alive  again  that  we  can 
only  feel  his  power  to  be  that  of  old  Passa- 
conaway  himself,  that  wizard  of  the  Mer- 
rimack who, 

“So  old  ancestral  legends  say, 

Could  call  green  leaf  and  blossom  back 
To  frosted  stem  and  spray.” 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Whittier’s  introduction  to  his 
world  of  readers, ‘and  knows  how  recog- 
nition overtook  him,  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  as  he  was  following  the  plough 
one  day.  But,  full  of  imaginings  and  mel- 
odies as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  stay 
fluting  in  any  Arcady  in  that  troublous 
time  which  opened  with  his  opening  man- 
hood, and  he  threw  aside  his  pastoral  pipe 
for  trumpet  whose  tones  should  echo  in 
every  breast.  He  felt  the  sacredness  of 
citizenship,  and  the  mighty  opportunities 
for  humanity  offered  by  the  freeman’s  vote ; 
he  realized  the  emotion  of  the  old  Puritan 
who  made  solemn  feast  and  procession  for 
the  election  sermon;  and  he  declared,  in 
verses  set  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  passing 
and  by-passing  feet,  that  he  would  have 
the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  with  their  battle 
songs,  their  dungeon  psalms,  and  scaffold 
prayers,  fill  the  careless  crowd  on  a day  so 
tremendous  with  possibilities. 

“ Along  the  street 
The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 
The  moulds  of  fate 
That  shape  the  state, 

And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I see 
The  powers  that  be; 

I stand  by  Empire’s  primal  springs; 

And  princes  meet 
In  every  street, 

And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings.” 

Entering  eagerly  into  the  politics  of  the 
day,  he  became  the  editor  from  time  to  time 
of  various  journals,  writing  as  effective 
prose  as  verse,  with  argument  and  satire, 
with  gentle  lmmor  and  charming  narra- 
tive. He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
herents of  Caleb  Cushing  in  his  thirteen 
contests  for  the  Congressional  seat  before 
securing  an  election,  remaining  as  ardent 
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Ili-K  MKKK1MA.CK  NEAR  HOCKS  BtUftfeK. 

When  flowing  breezes  deigned  to  blow 
The  square  sail  of  the  gimdalow.'* 


till  Mr.  Cushing  chose  friends  with  oppo 
site  t>eliefs  and  purposes.  Subsequently 
he  was  a warm  supporter  of  Robert  Ran 
toul,  whose  promise  death  destroyed. 

The  lines  in  those  days  were  drawn  as 
sharply  as  in  the  days  of  Pym  and  Straf- 
ford and  King  Charles,  and  general  feel- 
ing  was  more  intense  than  in  any  modern 
epoch  save  that  of  the  Directory,  Those 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  abolit  ion  did  so 
with  their  whole  soul,  as  if  Incoming  the 
partakers  of  an  awful  sacrament,  and  then 
marching  on  with  a furious  earnestness 
and  a sublime  absorption  that  allowed 
them  to  see  nothing  hut  their  shining 
mark.  What  ii  was  to  that  weary  army 
to  hear  these  thrilling  triimjjet  strains,  al- 
ways from  the  front,  blowing  life  into  the 
fainting,  stinging  the  hesitating  to  vigor, 


heartening  the  eager,  inspiring  all,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  imagine.  Difficult  as 
it  is  to  recall  the  pangs  of  pain  once  past, 
to  have  the  blood  boil  again  over  old 
wrongs  when  once  righted,  yet  when  those 
now  unborn  shall  read  Whittierti  poems 
of  that  period  they  wi  11  feel  that  there 
was  something  glorious  in  having  lived 
in  a time  when  such  voices  rang  everyday 
about  one,  dark  and  dreadful  though  the 
time  may  have  been,  and  one  where  men 
felt  that  in  pursuing  their  ends  they  car- 
ried their  lives  in  their  hands.  Nothing 
can  exceed,  nothing  can  equal,  the  wild 
power  of  some  of  these  songs,  now  soar- 
ing in  scorn,  now  writhing  in  angry 
shame*  rising  with  indignant  outcry, 
burning  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  all  mov- 
ing to  the  magic  of  music  and  the  pathos 
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of  their  under-current  of  sorrow.  The 
singer  would  seem  to  have  felt  himself  set 
(apart  for  God’s  great  purposes;  he  knew 
the  burden  of  the  prophet,  and  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel  had  been  his ; and  like  one  who 
is  an  instrument  in  the  use  of  Powers  above 
and  beyond, 

44  Ob,  not  of  choice  for  themes  of  public  wrong 
I leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  of  song !” 

he  sighs.  Yet  in  all  the  years  of  that 
struggle  before  the  resort  to  arms— which 
became  an  inner  struggle,  too,  the  man  of 
peace  contended  so  hardly  with  the  man 
of  war — years  when  men  were  imprison- 
ed for  quoting  his  own  words,  when  his 
cheek  burned  to  see  the  stain  of  the  sham- 
bles on  the  flag  that  floated  from  the  Cap- 
itol, when  he  knew  all  the  loneliness  of 
ostracism  and  sting  of  insult,  and  had  lit- 
tle consolation  except  in  his  lofty  ends 
and  the  intense  sympathy  of  most  of  his 
fellow-workers,  the  poet  had  no  personal 
bitterness  for  those  whose  policy  and  prin- 
ciples he  condemned,  and  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  condemn  lightly,  for,  as  he 
says, 

44  The  silken  gauntlet  that  is  thrown 
In  such  a quarrel  rings  like  steel.” 

Even  the  terrible  passion  of  his  44  Ichabod” 
is  the  passion  of  tears,  the  apotheosis  of 
grief ; while  for  tenderness  and  for  mag- 
nanimity his  tribute  to  44  Randolph  of  Ro- 
anoke” has  no  rival ; and  his  poem  on  ab- 
stract 44  Democracy”  might  have  made  the 
word  pause  on  the  lips  of  his  angriest  en- 
emies. Yet  this  very  want  of  personal 
bitterness  was  counted  to  his  cost  by  those 
hot  in  the  fight,  whose  zeal  outran  their 
discretion,  and  who  had  none  of  the  Christ- 
like  power  of  separating  the  sin  from  the 
sinner,  who  could  not  pause,  as  he  had 
been  known  to  do  after  some  stinging 
statement,  and  say,  “But  what  right  have 
I to  judge  ?”  Yet  although  hard  things, 
uttered  in  the  impatience  or  blindness  of 
the  moment,  to  be  sharply  regretted  pre- 
sently, concerning  the  sentimentality  of 
the  poet  and  the  Quaker,  came  to  his  ears, 
he  paid  them  no  heed,  and  sang  on,  know- 
ing the  power  of  song ; it  did  not  hurt  him 
in  the  least  to  learn  that  there  were  those 
so  much  more  eager  than  himself  in  the 
cause  that  they  could  afford  to  say,  “As 
for  Whittier,  I do  not  know  whether  he 
is  more  knave  or  fool.”  And  from  the 
time  when  the  fight  thickened  till  it  cul- 
minated in  war  and  ended  in  victory, 
these  ‘‘Voices  of  Freedom”  and  songs  of 


similar  import  rang  out  of  the  gloom. 
Now  he  exclaims: 

44  Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 
His  lot  is  cast? 

God's  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 
Shall  rise  at  last.” 

Now,  when  emancipation  lingers,  he  prays 
that  the  Red  Sea  of  fratricidal  blood  shall 
at  any  rate  open  a pathway  for  the  slave. 
Now  he  recites  ballads  of  such  incalcula- 
ble force  as  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  such  a 
magnificent  burst  of  beauty  and  power, 
with  all  his  genius  at  white  heat,  as 4 4 Mith- 
ridates  at  Chios.”  Now  he  pictures  the 
glorious  hour  when  slavery  shall  be  no 
more,  when 

44  The  Eastern  sea  shall  hush  his  waves  to  hear 
Pacific's  surf-beat  answer  Freedom’s  cheer, 
And  one  long  rolling  tire  of  triumph  run 
Between  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  gun,” 

until  at  last  the  day  dawns  which  once 
he  had  not  dared  hope  to  see,  and  the  first 
to  welcome  peace,  to  declare  no  conquer- 
pr’s  terms  of  shame,  it  is  given  him  to 
sound  the  paean  of  accomplished  work: 

44 It  is  done! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel ! 

How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town !” 

From  year  to  year  during  this  long  war- 
fare he  sent  out  to  the  world  verses  of 
quite  another  character,  such  a pastoral, 
for  instance,  as  44Maud  Muller, ’’that  open- 
ed his  way  into  hearts  whose  walls  would 
never  have  fallen  at  the  blowing  of  his 
martial  horn,  and  such  delicate  work  as 
“ Margaret  Smith’s  Journal.”  Many  po- 
ems thrown  off  at  odd  moments,  and  of 
which  the  author  thought  so  slightly  that 
he  included  them  in  no  collection,  are 
now  lost.  Among  these  are  “ Isabella  of 
Austria,”  written  when  he  was  but  twen- 
ty, and  said  to  have  had  a grand  ring  to 
it;  “Palo  Alto,”  which,  assuming  to  be 
the  translation  of  a Mexican  lament  be- 
ginning with  the  words  44  Rio  Bravo!  Rio 
Bravo !”  never  did  appear  under  his  name ; 
“Bolivar,”  a copy  of  which  a revolution- 
ary general  commanding  in  Venezuela  has 
lately  requested  of  the  author ; and  a poem 
on  Henry  Clay  which  has  had  some  sin- 
gular fortunes,  having  been  metamor- 
phosed in  a Western  paper  into  an  address 
to  Mr.  Benton,  and  again  read,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a .public  welcome  to  Vicksburg 
given  Sergeant  Prentiss,  as  the  effort  of 
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r or  now  he  dared  indulge  himself;  he 
had  time  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Father 
Bachiler—the  glint  of  whose  coal-black  eye  is  said  by  the  neighboring1  genealogists 
to  fa  seen  in  the  eye  of  Whittier  himself,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  of 
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Hawthorne,  and  of  Cushing,  although  we 
do  not  know  how  correctly  informed  these 
household  heralds  are ; to  note  the  lament 
of  Goody  Cole,  the  speech  of  Abraham 
Davenport ; to  hear 

“the  ghosts  on  Haley’s  Isle  complain, 
Speak  him  off-shore,  and  beg  a passage  for  old 
Spain” ; 

and  to  interpret  the  music  of  the  Merri- 
mack in  words  as  sweet  as  its  flow : 

“ Bring  us  the  purple  of  mountain  sunsets, 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  rake  the  hills, 

The  green  repose  of  the  Plymouth  meadows, 
The  gleam  and  ripple  of  Campton  rills. 

Lead  us  away  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 

Slaves  of  fancy  through  all  thy  miles, 

The  winding  ways  of  Pemigewassett, 

And  Winnipesaukee’a  hundred  isles!” 

Now  he  can  stay  to  sketch,  with  a half- 
dozen  strokes  upon  a fly-leaf,  pictures  like 
tli at  of  Gail  Hamilton— 

“ Who,  deeply  earnest,  seeing  well 
The  ludicrous  and  laughable, 

Mingling  in  eloquent  excess 
Her  anger  and  her  tenderness, 

And  chiding  with  a half-caress. 

Strives  less  for  her  own  sex  than  ours 
With  principalities  and  powers, 

And  points  us  upward  to  the  clear 
Sunned  heights  of  her  new  atmosphere” ; 

or  the  trenchant  one  of  Anna  Dickinson— 

“ That  young  girl — Domremy’s  maid 
Revived  a nobler  cause  to  aid — 

Shaking  from  warning  finger-tips 
The  doom  of  her  apocalypse”; 

to  pitch  his  ‘‘Tent  upon  the  Beach,” and 
admit  us  to  the  goodly  company  within, 
among  them  that  poet-publisher  who  has 
seen  the  bards  of  both  hemispheres  with- 
out “their  singing  robes  and  garlands 
on,”  and  whose  likeness  canvas  will  nev- 
er repeat  so  well  as  it  is  given  in  these 
lines— given  as  the  portraits  of  Emersou, 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Channing,  and  of  a world  of  others,  have 
been  by  the  same  pencil.  Time  came  for 
“Snow-bound”  too,  at  last,  that  most  per- 
fect of  idyls;  time  to  pause  and  trace  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  region  round 
about,  to  watch  the  mower  on  the  low  sea- 
meadow,  to  sit  on  Appledore  and  survey 
the  Hampton  shore  in  its  purple  evening 
cloud-land  while  the  Portsmouth  beacon 
glimmered  and  the  White  Island  kindled 
its  gold  and  red  star,  to  dwell  on  the  fa- 
miliar sights  of  Hawkswood  and  Crane- 
neck,  Rialside  and  Wenliam,  and  of  the 


landscape  lying  beneath  him  as  he  climb- 
ed the  neighboring  hill  to  look  over 

“orchards  and  planting  lands. 
And  great  salt-marshes  and  glimmering  sands, 
And  where  north  and  south  the  coast-lines  run 
The  blink  of  the  sea  in  breeze  and  sun,” 

to  linger  and  listen  to  the  bells  of  New- 
bury swinging  their  silver  speech  across 
the  Salisbury  Sands;  time  to  realize  anew 
that 

“ He  who  wanders  widest  lifts 
No  more  of  beauty’s  jealous  veils 
Thau  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees,” 

and  to  teach  the  world  that  poetry  had  its 
haunts  as  much  beneath  his  own  window 
as  in  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis;  and 
time,  at  last,  with  all  the  rest,  to  find 
that,  well  as  he  loved  the  scenes  he  sang, 
the  common  people,  who  loved  them  too, 
had  come  to  worship  him  as  a part  of 
them. 

Yet  Mr.  Whittier’s  sympathies  have 
never  been  confined  to  one  subject,  or 
bounded  by  the  narrow  range  of  any  sin- 
gle horizon.  The  promise  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Egypt  and  in  Brazil  was 
hailed  by  him  as  eagerly  as  he  had  cele- 
brated the  freeing  of  the  Christian  slaves 
when  Derne  was  stormed  by  Eaton,  as 
eagerly  as  he  wrought  for  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  in  fact  of  every  other  abuse 
and  wrong  on  earth.  He  has  branded  the 
destruction  of  an  Ursuline  convent  by  a 
Protestant  mob  as  hotly  as  he  has  brand- 
ed the  papal  blessing  of  those  that  slaugh- 
tered at  Perugia;  and  his  “Songs  of  La- 
bor” attest  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for 
those  so  bowed  to  earth  with  toil  that  they 
never  see  the  stars;  while  through  all  his 
work  runs  the  deep  religious  sense  of  rest 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Everlasting  Wings, 
despite  his  struggles,  and  let  what  will  be- 
tide, 

“Assured  that  He,  whose  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills, 

No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills. 

The  simple  faith  remains  that  *He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be, 

The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree; 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow*, 

What  life  and  light  the  other  know% 
Uminxious,  leaving  Him  to  show.” 

Soaring  to  great  heights  though  they 
do,  yet  his  powers  are  essentially  lyric, 

, and  no  poet  since  Burns  has  so  abounded 
in  music— Burns,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
one  of  the  sweetest  poems  of  the  language, 
I by- the- way : 
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poem  of  the  “ Preacher,”  and  whence,  in 
“Miriam,”  he 

“traced  the  track 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  back, 

Glistening  for  miles  above  its  mouth, 
Through  the  long  valley  to  the  south; 

And  looking  eastward,  cool  to  view, 

Stretched  the  illimitable  blue. 

...  .In  the  north, 

Dim  through  their  misty  hair,  looked  forth 
The  space-dwarfed  mountains  to  the  sea, 
Prom  mystery  to  mystery.  ” 

This  garden  room  was  his  own  sanctum, 
and  above  it  was  his  sleeping-room,  in  the 
happy  years  of  the  poet’s  life  in  Amesbury ; 
for  although  that  town  is  still  his  legal 
residence,  and  there  he  is  taxed,  and  re- 
turns regularly  and  religiously  to  cast  his 
vote,  he  now  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  Danvers — a morning’s  drive  away. 
The  interior  of  the  garden  room  does  not 
bear  much  likeness  to  the  general  idea  of 
a Quaker’s  abode.  One  side  is  filled  with 
a desk  and  books,  among  which  Irish  bal- 
lads have  a place  of  honor,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  Franklin  fire-place  with  polish- 
ed brasses  throws  its  cheerful  blaze  over 
carpet,  lounge,  and  easy-chairs,  and  on 
walls  covered  with  many  souvenirs — a wa- 
ter-color of  Harry  Fenn's,  Hill’s  picture  of 
the  early  home,  fringed  gentians  painted 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  and  other  trifles  which 
give  character  to  the  room.  In  this  nook 
the  “lords  of  thought”  have  been  made 
welcome;  here  came  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary  on  their  romantic  pilgrimage,  and 
here  have  come  many  others  of  the  illus- 
trious women  of  the  day,  most  of  whom 
he  reckons  as  his  friends  in  this  genera- 
tion, as  he  did  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  and  their  contemporaries  of 
the  last.  Here  the  poet  has  taken  his  ease 
in  the  slippers  that  Gail  Hamilton  made 
for  him,  the  cunning  fingers  reconciling 
his  belligerency  with  his  principles  by 
clothing  in  Quaker  drab  the  enraged 
American  eagle  wrought  upon  them ; 
here  he  has  amused  himself  teaching 
tricks  to  the  house  animals,  which,  if  he 
does  not  love,  he  loves  to  play  with ; here 
has  this  verse  been  struck  off  like  a spark, 
and  that  one  painfully  labored  after;  and 
here,  in  spite  of  his  laurels,  have  the  thun- 
der-bolts of  the  gods  twice  sought  the  wear- 
er, the  last  time  felling  him  to  the  floor  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  prostrating  his 
niece  at  the  same  time,  shattering  a mir- 
ror, and  piercing  a rolled-up  window- 
shade  till  it  left  the  burned  mark  of  a doz- 
en  jagged  bullet-holes.  After  that  the  trea- 


cherous lightning-rods  were  removed,  his 
nephew  tells  us,  but  the  pertinacious  vend- 
er of  a new  variety,  who  could  not  make 
the  poet  his  victim,  had  his  revenge  by 
heading  his  prospectus  with  a cut  of  the 
lightning  descending  upon  Mr.  Whittier’s 
house,  and  doing  the  havoc  it  could  not 
have  done  had  the  house  owned  this  pecul- 
iar and  particular  protector. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  never  married,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  exquisite 
lines  entitled  “Benedicite,”  he  has  given 
the  public  no  clew  to  the  romance  of 
his  youth.  His  sister  Elizabeth,  sympa- 
thizing with  him  completely,  of  a rare 
poetic  nature  and  fastidious  taste,  and  of 
delicate  dark-eyed  beauty,  was  long  a com- 
panion that  must  have  made  the  want  of 
any  other  less  keenly  felt  than  by  lonely 
men  in  general.  The  bond  between  the 
sister  and  brother  was  more  perfect  than 
any  of  which  we  have  known,  except  that 
between  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  in 
this  instance  the  conditions  were  of  per- 
fect moral  and  mental  health.  To  the 
preciousness  of  the  relationship  the  pages 
of  the  poet  bear  constant  witness,  and 
Amesbury  village  is  full  of  traditions  of 
their  affection,  and  of  the  gentle  loveli- 
ness and  brilliant  wit  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
the  people  admired  and  reverenced  almost 
as  much  as  they  do  the  poet  himself.  For 
his  old  neighbors  have  the  closest  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Whittier;  except  very  occa- 
sionally, what  was  his  thought  has  been 
theirs;  and  noyr  that  he  is  not  with  them 
daily,  they  miss  him  sadly,  and  among 
those  who  miss  him  most  and  make  the 
most  complaint  about  it  are  the  children 
on  the  street.  This  is  not  remarkable 
when  one  remembers  that  Mr.  Whittier 
does  not  stand  on  his  dignity,  but  joins 
in  the  game  played  in  his  presence,  writes 
his  nonsense  verses  on  demand,  has  the 
keenest  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  loves 
all  sorts  of  innocent  fun.  We  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  known  among  the 
children  as  the  man  with  the  parrot — the 
parrot  being  a remarkable  bird  that  used 
to  stop  the  doctor’s  gig  with  his  “Whoa!” 
and  when  the  school  bell  rang  would  call 
from  his  lofty  perch,  “Run  in,  boys!  run 
in !” — the  fact  being  that  the  children  felt 
the  parrot  to  be  a bond  between  them,  and 
he  was  less  of  a demigod  and  more  of  a 
man  to  their  imagination  on  account  of 
k ‘ Charlie.  ” Mr.  Whittier  is  of  course  very 
fond  of  children,  and  has  been  known  to 
risk  the  loss  of  an  important  train  with 
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the  green  vine  one  of  bright  autumnal 
crimson.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  poet’s  im- 
agination that  this  defect  of  vision  is  no- 
where evident  in  his  work,  although  one 
might  gather  there  that  while,  as  he  says, 
“his  eye  was  beauty's  powerless  slave,” 
yet  light  and  shade  please  him  more  than 
variety  and  depth  of  hue. 

After  the  loss  of  his  sister  his  niece  kept 
his  house  until  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Pickard,  of  the  Portland  Transcript , a 
gentleman  who  has  written  most  appre- 
ciatingly  of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  to  whom 
we  are  greatly  indebted  in  preparing  this 
article.  There  was  a pleasant  coincidence 
attending  this  marriage  of  liis  niece,  as  her 
husband  was  the  nephew  of  the  old  school- 
master and  dearest  friend  of  the  poet, 
Joshua  Coffin,  the  historian  of  Newbury. 
But  the  marriage  broke  up  his  home  in  a 
measure,  and  not  long  afterward  he  went 
to  Danvers,  a town  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston,  where  he  makes  his  home  at 
Oak  Knoll  with  some  charming  and  con- 
genial cousins.  The  Amesbury  residence, 
however,  occupied  by  old  friends,  remains 
nearly  as  it  always  lias  been. 

The  estate  of  Oak  Knoll  is  one  of  some 
historical  associations,  as  here  once  lived 
the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  the  only  cler- 
gyman in  the  annals  of  Salem  witchcraft 
who  was  hung  for  dark  dealings  — Dan- 
vers having  originally  been  a part  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  where  witchcraft  came  to 
a blaze,  and  was  stamped  out  of  existence, 
while  the  lire  still  continued  to  rage  for 
many  years  thereafter  in  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  world  that  accepted  the  Bibli- 
cal command,  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live.”  The  only  relic  on  the 
place  of  its  tragedy  is  the  well  of  the  Bur- 
roughs house,  which  is  still  in  the  hay 
field,  and  over  which  is  the  resting-place 
of  the  sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
church  where  the  witches  were  tried. 
Yet  there  is  still  one  witch  to  be  seen  there, 
in  the  shape  of  a Little  Red  Riding-hood, 
the  delight  of  all  the  family,  reminding 
one  of  her  cousin's  humorous  lines  of  long 
ago : 

“ Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 

And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan-sold, 

hut  Young  and  gay  and  laughing  creatures, 

With  the  heart's  sunshine  on  their  features.” 

The  estate,  possessed  of  great  natural 
advantages,  occupies  some  sixty  acres,  all 
finely  laid  out  and  adorned.  “The  large 
and  conveniently  arranged  edifice,"  says 
Mr.  Pickard,  “stands  upon  an  eminence 


in  the  midst  of  a wide  park.  Winding 
driveways  lead  up  to  it  from  the  road. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  house,  and  com- 
pletely encircled  by  the  curving  approach- 
es, is  a picturesque  knoll  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  covered  with  a luxuriant  carpet  of 
grass,  making  one  of  the  most  charming 
lawns  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  This 
knoll,  the  summit  of  which  is  a little 
higher  than  the  site  occupied  by  the 
house,  is  crowned  by  two  magnificent 
trees,  an  oak  and  a hickory.  The  estate 
might  well  have  been  named  for  either  of 
these  noble  trees.  The  grounds  slope  to- 
ward the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west, 
with  just  enough  of  irregularity  to  height- 
en the  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  each  di- 
rection. Trees,  in  clumps  and  singly,  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen,  are  traced  with 
careful  reference  to  artistic  effect.  The 
variety  of  trees  is  very  great,  many  of 
them  being  rarely  seen  in  New  England. 
There  is  a fine  magnolia  near  the  house, 
and  farther  off  a tulip-tree.  The  rich 
dark  hue  of  a purple  beech  calls  attention 
to  a fine  grove  in  the  western  distance. 
There  are  English  elms  and  English  oaks, 
an  immense  Norway  spruce,  also  hem- 
locks, pines,  chestnuts,  and  almost  every 
other  tree  that  can  be  made  to  grow  in  this 
climate.  There  are  great  orchards  of  ap- 
ples and  pears ; a garden  flanked  with  lux- 
uriant grape  - vines,  and  yielding  all  the 
smaller  fruits,  as  a matter  of  course, 
also  roses  in  abundance.  Near  the  east- 
ern piazza  of  the  house  is  a large  ci rcular 
flower  garden  surrounded  by  a neat  hedge, 
with  great  green  arches  for  gateways  to  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  garden  is  a fountain 
throwing  a fine  spray  to  a considerable 
height.  In  this  garden  Mr.  Whittier  is  to 
be  seen  at  work  each  pleasant  morning 
before  breakfast  with  rake,  hoe,  and 
broom.  All  the  beds  and  walks  are  kept 
exquisitely  neat,  for  the  poet  is  thorough 
in  everything  he  undertakes.” 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in  and 
about  so  delightful  a home  the  poet  enjoys 
himself  greatly.  He  is  but  an  hour  from 
Boston  and  many  pleasures  there;  it  is  a 
short  drive  to  Salem;  Harriet  Preston 
lives  near  enough  to  be  a frequent  caller, 
and  bring  the  gentle  sweetness  of  Proven- 
cal poetry  with  her;  Gail  Hamilton  drives 
over  often  of  an  afternoon ; the  distance  is 
not  great  to  any  one  of  the  rest  of  the  large 
circle  of  his  celebrated  friends  that  Essex 
County  holds.  He  is  out-of-doors  a great 
deal ; he  takes  pleasure  in  the  horses,  and 
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is  a tine  and  fearless  driver ; and  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  he  watches  f rom  his 
portico  the  antics  of  the  (logs  and  squirrels,  the  latter  (as  no  guns  are  allowed  upon  the 
place*  taking  liberties  that  puzzle  such  fellows  as  the  little  Dandie  Dinmont  who  has 
the  care  of  the  house  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  bo  darf •,  afO'T them  in  a n rrible  futy 
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ed,  amt  having  that  quin tefcsenee 
of  cheerfultiHKH  - open  ti re  places, 
broad  hearths,  and  shining  maUrons 
and  fender*.  Over  the  parlor  nhui- 
■to t is  a beuuliful  portrait  of  Mr. 
Whittier,  painted  forty  yt&Vs  ago; 
mid  among  the owiHUients  of  the 
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et  it  i ei  h birthday — the 

day  celebrated  by  a portion  of  his  more  famous  friends  and  b>ver>  in  Boston  with  a 
grand  banquet,  the  account  of  which  is  preserved  in  a.  large  semp-book,  together 
with  the  tributes  of  his  countrymen  and  country-women,  published  and  unpublished. 
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and  testifying  to  a love  as  wide  as  the  re- 
public, sent  him  on  the  same  memorable 
occasion.  Across  the  hall  is  the  Family 
sitting-room*  and  beyond  the  dining-room 
is  a little  library  with  a glass  door  open- 
ing on  the  western  portico,  built  for  Mr. 
Whittier  particularly.  Here  are  photo- 
graphs of  Sturge,  Starr  King,  and  many 
others  with  whom  he  has  held  intimate 
relations,  together  with  paintings  of  the 
White  Mountain  region  of  Ossipee  and 
Bearcamp,  where  he  spends  some  weeks 
of  every  summer*  and  whose  beauty  sfems 
to  satisfy  bis  soul.  Above  the  parlor  is 
bis  spacious  sleeping' mom,  furnished  aft- 
er Mr.  E&stlaWft  ideas.  Here  hangs  a 


line  marine  view,  a sketch  of  the  Shoals, 
and  a port  rait  of  Hawthorne,  another  cher 
ished  friend.  The  windows,  which  are  on 
three  .sides  of  the  room,  command  all  the 
beauty  of  the  place — dower  garden  and 
fountain,  the  velvet  turf  of  the  knoll,  the 
stately  groups  of  trees  against  a western 
sky,  and  the  lofty  lawns  about  the  turret* 
ed  asylum  on  the  distant  hill. 

Once  in  a while  from  this  pleasant  place 
Mr.  Whittier  returns  to  his  old  haunts,  to 
Amesbury  and  Merrimack,  Salisbury  and 
Newbury  port  and  Marblehead.  He  re- 
members the  May- dowers  growing  thick 
and  pink  among  the  mosses  under  the 
damp  shadow  of  the  firs  of  Follytnill ; the 
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sunset  shining  back  at  him  where  the  nar- 
row Powow  slides  beneath  a steep  and 
lofty  bank;  the  bough-hung  mirror  of  the 
Artichoke,  with  its  emerald  and  amber 
depths,  and  the  painted  shadow  of  the 
tethered  black  and  scarlet  skiff ; the  rosy 
bloom  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  the  sight  there, 
as  one  rests  on  the  carpet  of  the  brown 
pine  pins,  of  the  ships  sailing  out  of 
Gloucester  and  into  Portland;  the  Hamp- 
ton meadows,  rich  in  purples,  rusty  reds, 
and  all  the  tints  of  ripened  grass,  carrying 
the  eye  away  with  long  lines  into  infinity ; 
the  ice-boats  skimming  up  the  Salisbury 
shore  of  the  Merrimack  in  winter;  the 
pines  of  Deer  Island;  the  round-backed 
Hundreds,  with  the  fleece- white  comb  of 
the  breakers  on  Ipswich  bar  at  their  feet, 
and  all  the  azure  hazes  that  they  wear  as 
the  sail,  on  summer  mornings,  slips  down 
some  one  of  the  countless  silver  creeks  of 
the  Plum  Island  River;  and  the  long 
Plum  Island  dunes  themselves,  where  the 
sea  sounds  all  night — 

41  Pulse  of  the  midnight,  beating  slow.” 

But  he  returns  from  them  all  to  Oak  Knoll ; 
there  he  lives,  and  there  he  is  delighted  to 
see  his  friends;  for  though  he  seems  timid 
and  reserved  to  the  stranger,  yet  he  is  of 
a marked  social  turn,  liking  to  reach  the 
varying  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people  on 
all  sorts  of  topics,  and  very  glad  of  gay 
companionship,  although  the  severe  neu- 
ralgic headaches  to  which  he  has  always 
been  subject  unfit  him  for  much  general 
society,  and  cause  him  usually  to  take  a 
back  seat  at  the  lectures  and  public  meet- 
ings that  he  attends,  not  from  modesty, 
but  that  he  may  slip  out  without  annoy- 
ance when  the  pain  begins.  His  modesty, 
lioweyer,  is  extreme,  although  any  one  who 
chanced  to  observe  him  once  applauding 
his  own  verses  from  a lecturer's  lips  might 
not  have  thought  so,  had  it  not  occurred 
to  him  that  the  poet  failed  to  recognize 
his  own  clothed  in  the  sonorous  tones  of 
Dr.  Chapin's  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  these 
headaches  that  make  it  so  difficult  to  se- 
cure him  as  the  guest  of  public  dinners 
and  similar  occasions.  We  remember  him 
once  at  a dinner  given  Mrs.  Stowe  by  the 
Atlantic  Club,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
where  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Lowell, 
Colonel  Higginsou,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  oth- 
er as  brilliant  talkers,  made  the  hours 
sparkle,  and  where  a shy  and  silent-suf- 
fering young  woman  occasionally  looked 
at  him,  her  opposite  neighbor,  as  if  she 
Yoi*.  LXVip.-rNo.  4<M  — 
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knew  he  was  the  only  one  there  who  felt 
as  uncomfortable  as  she  did.  While  acute 
nervous  sensation  causes  Mr.  Whittier  to 
feel  disturbed  if  crowded,  he  likes  to  sit 
remotely  and  look  at  a crowd,  acknow- 
ledging that  in  him 

44  nature  compromised  between 
Good  fellow  and  recluse;” 

and  he  enjoys,  thus,  at  the  mountain 
places,  resting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel 
and  watching  the  arrivals  and  departures, 
losing  nothing  comical  in  dress,  charac- 
teristic, or  behavior,  his  quick  eye  seeking 
for  any  idiosyncrasy,  catching  anything 
laughable,  and  no  bridal  party,  however 
well  disguised,  escaping  it.  Swift  to  see 
the  ridiculous,  only  those  who  know  him 
well,  or  who  remember  the  delicate  humor 
of  his  prose  writings,  guess  from  his  grave 
demeanor,  when  in  the  hands  of  a solemn 
bore  or  some  flatterer  lost  to  the  fear  of 
man,  the  amusement  with  which  he  is 
brimming  over,  and  which  only  betrays 
itself  by-and-by  when  nobody's  feelings 
can  be  hurt.  Of  course  he  has  had  a great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  endure,  and 
perhaps  in  no  more  vexatious  form  than 
in  the  submission  of  reams  of  manuscript 
for  his  consideration  by  young  writers  who 
have  no  consideration.  He  reads  and  crit- 
icises and  returns  these  manuscripts,  oft- 
en, too,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  fledge- 
lings; he  answers  as  much  as  a couple  of 
thousand  requests  for  autographs  yearly; 
his  kindness  and  his  generosity  to  young 
writers  are  so  proverbial  that  even  long 
novels  are  sent  him  with  the  request  that 
he  will  secure  a publisher  for  them. 

That  all  this  is  an  impertinence  past  ex- 
pression he  never  allows  the  guilty  party 
to  feel,  although  it  costs  him  hours  of 
invaluable  time — time  the  more  invalua- 
ble that  the  headaches  of  which  we  have 
spoken  seldom  let  him  work  continuously 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  he 
is  not  an  inspirational  writer;  he  reaches 
his  best  only  when  application  and  effort 
have  fired  his  brain ; he  subjects  his  verses 
to  minute  and  severe  revision,  and  he  be- 
lieves thoroughly  in  hard  work.  The 
sums  that  Mr.  Whittier  has  received  for 
his  work  of  late  years  have  l>een  more 
like  compensation  than  formerly;  and  al- 
though he  is  by  no  means  rich,  yet  his 
circumstances  are  quite  comfortable.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  authors  to  whom  a pub- 
lisher has  been  better  than  his  word,  as 
happened  when,  after  the  success  of  the 
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illustrated  issue  of  “Snow-bound,”  he  re- 
ceived a second  check  for  the  same  amount 
as  that  paid  on  the  original  contract. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  reading  the  ambi- 
tious efforts  of  aspirants  that  demands  are 
made  upon  Mr.  Whittier:  innumerable 
requests  of  other  natures  crowd  in  upon 
him,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
clergyman  who  wished  his  signature  to  a 
poem  that  he  had  himself  composed,  pos- 
sibly less  from  vanity  than  to  help  a good 
cause  by  the  publicity  of  an  established 
name:  “How  would  that  accord  with  thy 
preaching  ?”  asked  Mr.  Whittier.  That 
his  co  - operation  should  constantly  be 
sought  in  charities,  and  that  beggars 
should  clamor  at  his  heels  for  all  sums 
from  a pittance  to  a competency,  is  a mat- 
ter of  course ; and  owing  to  his  belief  in 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  he  has  been  as  ea- 
gerly beset  by  claimants  for  public  office. 
We  recall  in  this  connection  a striking 
example  of  his  kindness  and  large-minded 
liberality.  An  ardent  and  unflinching 
peace  Democrat,  after  the  war,  learned 
that  the  President  would  nominate  him 
for  an  important  position  if  he  wished  it; 
he  decided  not  to  let  his  name  be  used,  but 
in  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  Sumner, 
the  latter  said,  “A  miracle  occurred  in 
this  affair.  I received  a telegram  from 
Mr.  Whittier — ” 

“That  was  a miracle,”  said  the  gentle- 
man, thinking  only  of  the  wonder  of  the 
poet’s  doing  so  practical  and  business-like 
a thing  as  to  use  the  telegraph. 

“The  miraculous  thing  about  it,”  said 
Mr.  Sumner,  “is  that  Whittier  urges  that 
if  your  name  is  sent  in  you  should  be  con- 
firmed.” 

“I  had  rather  have  the  telegram  than 
the  position,”  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Whittier  had  probably  felt,  in  the 
matter,  that  the  devotion  of  the  person 
concerned  to  the  ideal  principles  of  de- 
mocracy was  something  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  partisanship,  and  in  the  pure  serv- 
ice of  Freedom. 

People  come  to  him,  also,  in  their  grief 
and  trouble,  and  to  more  than  one  tor- 
tured soul  has  he  given  peace.  The  story 
is  told  of  a friend  of  his  early  days,  in  the 
time  when  religion  held  men  by  crueler 
bonds  than  now,  who  was  pursued  by  the 
idea  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  felt  himself  doomed  to  damnation. 

“And  so  thee  really  thinks  thee  will  go 


to  hell  ?”  said  Mr.  Whittier,  after  listening 
to  the  tale  of  torment. 

“Oh,  I am  sure  of  it,”  cried  the  suf- 
ferer. 

“ Does  thee  hate  thy  fellow-men  ?”  ask- 
ed Mr.  Whittier. 

“ No,  no,”  said  his  unhappy  friend. 

“ Don’t  thee  hate  God,  then  ?”  came  the 
next  question. 

“I  love  Him,”  was  the  answer,  “ what- 
ever happen  to  me.” 

“ Don’t  thee  hate  God,  who  would  send 
thee  to  hell,  and  let  others,  who  thee  knows 
have  led  worse  lives,  go  to  heaven  ?” 

“No.  I am  glad  of  everyone  that  is 
saved,  even  if  I am  to  be  a castaway.” 

“Now  what  does  thee  think  the  devil 
will  do  with  thee  ? How  can  he  use  thee 
— one  who  loves  the  God  that  condemns 
him  to  torment,  one  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men,  and  would  keep  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Satan — how  can  the  devil  em- 
ploy thee  or  endure  thee  ?” 

For  the  first  time  in  months  the  wretch- 
ed man  laughed  with  his  old  heartiness, 
and  from  that  moment  began  to  shake  off 
his  morbid  terrors. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  look  back 
on  a life  of  such  achievement  as  Mr. 
Whittier  can,  and  fewer  still  who  would 
do  so  with  such  humility.  That  he  is  not 
self-satisfied  shows  simply  how  great  he 
is ; he  fancies  the  songs  he  has  not  sung 
are  sweeter  than  those  he  has,  and  he  begs 
his  friends  to  read  between  the  lines 

14  The  larger  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs.” 

Resting  in  his  happy  age,  he  feels  the 
currents  of  earth  and  heaven  helping  on 
the  purposes  for  which  he  strove,  dreams 
of  a diviner  race  to  come  as  the  earth 
moves  sunward,  and 

44  Takes  by  faith,  while  living. 

His  freehold  of  thanksgiving.” 

For  ourselves,  feeling  the  reverence  due 
so  good  and  great  a life,  so  beautiful  a soul, 
and  such  proud  performance,  we  have 
hesitated  as  though  it  were  a sacrilege  to 
write,  when  he  has  himself  implored  : 

44  0 living  friends  who  love  me, 

0 dear  ones  gone  above  me, 

Cureless  of  other  fame, 

1 leave  to  you  my  name. 

Hide  it  from  idle  praises, 

Save  it  from  evil  phrases: 

Why,  when  dear  lips  that  spake  it 

Are  dumb,  should  strangers  wake  it  ?” 
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finely  prepaid  myself  for  the  “ Imleeds  T* 
1 •’  Is  it  possibles -V*  “You  surprise  me,'* 
with  which  I was  accustomed  to  assist 
him.  when,  after  going  all  around  the  cir- 
cle in  vain  for  an  attentive  eye.  he  came 
at  hist  to  mine,  which  are  not  beautiful, 
but  always.  I trust,  friendly  to  the 
friendless.  Yet  so  self  deceived  is 
man  that  I have  no  doubt  but  that  if 
at  this  moment  interrogated  as  to  his 
best  listener  during  that  journey  and 
sojourn  at  Mentone,  he  would  imme- 
diately reply.  “Miss  Tivscott." 

People  were  coming  in  and  out  of 
the  room  while  we  were  there,  the  light 
Continental  \‘  first  breakfast’’  of  rolls 
and  coffee  or  tea  not  detaining  them 
long.  Two,  however,  were  evidently 
loitering,  under  a flimsy  pretext  of 
reading  the  un flimsy  London  Times* 
i n order  to  have  a longer  look  at  Janet ; 
these  t wo  were  Englishmen.  Was  Ja- 
net, then,  beautiful  \ That  is  a ques- 
tion hard  to  answer.  8he  was  a slen- 
der,  graceful  girl  with  a delicate  Amer- 
ican face,  small,  well  poised  head, 
sweet  voice,  quiet  manner,  and  eves — 
well,  yes,  the  expression  in  Janets 
eyes  was  certainly  a remarkable  en- 
dowment. It  could  never  be  fixed  in 
colors;  it  can  not  be  described  in  ink; 
it  may  perhaps  be  faintly  indicated  as 
each  gazing  man’s  idea  l promised  land. 
And  this  centre  was  surrounded  by 
such  a blue  and  child -like  uncoil 
sciousness  that  every  now-comer  turn 
bled  in  i oi mod iatel  v , as  into  a blue  lake, 
and  never  emerged. 

**  You  have  been  roaming.  Profess 
or,”  said  ilrs.  Trescott,  as  lie  took  his 
seat;  “ you  have  a fine  breezy  look  of 
the  sea.  1 heard  the  wa-ash,  wa-ash, 
upon  the  beach  all  night.  But  you 
have  been  out  early,  communing  with 
Aurora.  I)o  not  deny  it.”' 

The  Professor  had  no  idea  of  deny- 
ing it.  “ I have  been  as  far  as  the 
West  Bay,*'  he  said,  taking  a roll. 

* * Mentone  has  two  bays,  the  East,  where 
we  are,  and  the  West,  the  two  being 
separated  by  the  jiort  and  the  kold 
town.'  Behind  us,  on  the  north,  ex- 
tends the  double  chain  Of  mountains, 
the  first  rising  almost  directly  from 
the  sea,  the  second  and  higher  chain 
behind,  so  that  the  two  together  form 
a screen,  which  completely  protects 
this  coast.  Thus  sheltered,  and  open- 
ing only  toward  the  south,  the  bays  of 


Mentone,  are  like  a conservatory,  and  ice 
like  the  plants  growing  within/*  (This, 
for  the  Professor,  was  quite  poetical) 

“ i have  often  thought  that  to  be  a flow- 
er in  a conservatory  would  be  a happy 
lot/’  observed  Janet.  “One  could  have 
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should  have  alluded  to  them  at  that  mo  | great  gray-blue  swords  of  the  century- 
ment,  no  one  but  herself  knew.  There  plant.  Before  us  stretched  the  sea.  Even 
was  a mystery  about  some  of  Mrs.  Tres-  if  we  had  not  known  it,  we  should  have  felt 
eott’s  moods  which  made  her  society  in-  sure  that  its  waters  laved  tropical  shores 
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(cresting:  no  one  could  ever  tell  what  she 
would  say  next. 

After  breakfast  we  sat  awhile  in  the 
garden,  where  there  were  palm,  lemon,  and 
orange  trees,  high  woody  bushes  of  helio- 
trope, grotesque  growth  of  cactus,  and  the 


somewhere,  and  that  it  was  the  inflection 
of  those  far  skies  which  we  caught  here. 

Miss  Graves  now  joined  us,  with  an  ae- 
nuaintance  she  had  discovered,  a Mrs 
Clary,  who  had  *' spent  several  winters  at 
Mentone. M and  who  adored  “ every  stone 
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“No,”  replied  Miss  Graves,  “it  is  not 
damp.  It  does  not  know  how  to  be  damp 
at  Mentone.  But  the  shade  is  deadly, 
all  the  same.  Now  in  Florida  it  was  oth- 
erwise.” And  she  went  into  the  house  to 
get  a white  umbrella. 

“Matilda’s  temperament  is  really  Al- 
pine,” said  Mrs.  Clary,  smiling.  “ I have 
always  felt  that  she  would  be  cold  even 
in  heaven.” 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Baker,  “she  might 
try — ” But  he  had  the  grace  to  stop. 

“ What  is  it  about  the  shade  ?”  I asked. 

“Only  this,”  said  Mrs.  Clary:  “as  the 
warmth  is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
not  to  the  air,  which  is  cool,  there  is  more 
difference  between  the  sunshine  and  shade 
here  than  we  are  accustomed  to  elsewhere. 
But  surely  it  is  a small  thing  to  remember. 
The  treasure  of  Mentone  is  its  sunshine: 
in  it,  safety;  out  of  it,  danger.” 

“Like  Mr.  Micawber’s  income,”  said 
Margaret,  smiling.  “Amount,  twenty 
shillings ; you  spend  nineteen  shillings 
and  sixpence — riches  ; twenty  shillings 
and  sixpence — bankruptcy.” 

A little  later  we  went  down  to  the  “old 
town,”  as  the  closely  built  village  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  clinging  to  the  side  hill,  and 
hardly  changed  in  the  long  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, is  called.  The  “old  town”  lies  be- 
tween the  East  Bay  and  the  West  Bay,  as 
the  body  of  a bird  lies  between  the  two 
long,  slender  wings. 

“The  West  Bay  has  its  Promenade  du 
Midi,  and  the  East  Bay  has  its  sea-wall,” 
said  Mrs.  Clary.  “I  like  a sea-wall.” 

“This  one  does  not  approach  that  at 
St.  Augustine,”  said  Miss  Graves. 

“Here  is  one  of  the  fountains  or  wells,” 
said  Mrs.  Clary.  “You  will  soon  see  that 
going  for  water  and  gossiping  at  the  well 
are  two  occupations  of  the  women  every- 
where in  this  region.  It  comes,  I sup- 
pose, from  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  is 
brought  in  pipes  from  long  distances  to 
these  w-ells,  to  which  the  women  must  go 
for  all  the  water  needed  by  their  house- 
holds. Notice  the  classic  shapes  of  the 
jugs  and  jars  they  bear  on  their  heads. 
Those  green  ones  might  be  majolica.” 

We  now  turned  up  a paved  ascent,  and 
passing  under  a broad  stone  archway,  en- 
tered the  “old  town,”  through  whose  nar- 
row, lane-like  streets  no  vehicle  could  be 
driven,  through  some  of  them  hardly  a 
donkey.  The  principal  avenue,  the  Rue 
Longue,  but  a few  feet  in  width,  was 
smoothly  paved  and  clean;  but  walking 
12* 
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there  was  like  being  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  so  far  above  and  so  narrow  was  the 
little  ribbon  of  blue  sky  at  the  top.  Un- 
broken stone  walls  rose  on  each  side,  di- 
rectly upon  the  street,  five  and  six  stories 
in  height,  shutting  out  the  sunshine ; and 
these  tall  gray  walls  were  often  joined 
above  our  heads  also  by  arches,  “like  un- 
celebrated bridges  of  sighs,”  Janet  said. 

These  closely  built  continuous  blocks  were 
the  homes  of  the  native  population,  “old 
Mentone,”  unspoiled  by  progress  and  stran- 
gers. The  low  doorways  showed  stone 
steps  ascending  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness, showed  low-ceilinged  rooms,  whose 
only  light  was  from  the  door,  where  were 
mothers  and  babies,  men  mending  shoes, 
women  sewing  and  occupied  with  house- 
hold tasks,  as  calmly  as  though  daylight 
was  not  the  natural  atmosphere  of  man- 
kind, but  rather  their  own  dusky  gloom. 
Outside  the  doors  little  black-eyed  chil- 
dren sat  on  the  pavement,  eating  the  dark 
sour  bread  of  the  country,  and  here  and 
there  old  women  in  circular  white  hats 
like  large  dinner  plates  were  spinning 
thread  with  distaff  and  spindle.  Above 
were  some  bits  of  color:  pots  of  flowers 
on  high  window-sills,  bright-hued  rags 
hung  out  to  dry,  or  a dark-eyed  girl,  with 
red  kerchief  tied  over  her  black  braids, 
looking  down. 

“It  is  all  like  a scene  from  an  opera,” 
said  Janet. 

“Oh  no,”  said  Mrs.  Clary;  “say  rather 
that  it  is  like  a scene  from  the  Middle 
Ages.” 

“That  is  what  I mean,”  said  Janet. 

“The  scenes  in  the  operas  are  generally 
from  the  Middle  Ages.” 

“The  chorus  ahvays”  said  Baker. 

“It  is  a pity  you  can  not  see  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Princes,”  said  Mrs.  Clary. 

“But  I see  the  street  is  blockaded  just 
now  by  the  artist.” 

“By  the  artist?”  said  Janet. 

“Yes;  this  one,  a Frenchman,  is  rather 
broad-shouldered,  and  when  he  is  at  work 
he  blockades  the  street.  However,  the 
mansion  is  not  especially  interesting;  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  Princes  with 
the  stones  of  the  ruined  castle  above,  and 
has,  I believe,  only  a vaulted  hallway  and 
one  or  two  marble  pillars.  It  is  now  a 
lodging-house.  I saw  dancing-dogs  going 
up  the  stairway  yesterday.  ” 

From  the  Rue  Longue  we  had  turned 
into  a labyrinth  of  crooked,  staircase-like 
lanes,  winding  here  and  there  from  side  to 
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side,  but  constantly  ascending,  the  whole 
net-work,  owing  to  the  number  of  arches 
thrown  across  above,  seeming  to  be  half 
under-ground,  but  in  reality  a honey- 
combed erection  clinging  to  the  steep  hill- 
side. 

“ Dancing  - dogs  ?”  said  Janet,  pausing 
in  the  darkest  of  these  turnings.  “Let 
us  go  back  and  see  them.” 

But  we  all  exclaimed  against  this;  Mrs. 
Trescott ’s  little  old  feet  were  wearied  with 
curling  over  the  round  stones,  and  Mar- 
garet was  tired.  Inness  and  Baker  offer- 
ed to  make  dancing -dogs  of  themselves 
for  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  and 
dogs,  too,  of  a very  superior  quality,  if  she 
would  only  go  on. 

The  Professor,  who,  in  his  “ winnowing 
progress,”  as  Mrs.  Trescott  called  it,  had 
fallen  behind,  now  joined  us,  followed  by 
Miss  Graves. 

“I  have  just  witnessed  a remarkably 
interesting  little  ceremony,”  he  began, 
“quite  mediaeval  — a herald,  with  his 
trumpet,  making  an  announcement 
through  the  streets.  I could  not  compre- 
hend all  he  said,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
something  of  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity.” 

“It  was,”  said  Miss  Graves’s  monoto- 
nous voice.  “He  was  telling  them  that 
excellent  sausage-meat  was  now  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a certain  shop  for  a price  much 
lower  than  before.” 

* 4 Ah, ” said  the  Professor.  Then,  rally- 
ing, he  added, 4 ‘But  the  ceremony  was  the 
same.” 

“Certainly,”  I said,  with  my  usual  un- 
appreciated benevolence. 

“I  wonder  what  induced  these  people 
to  build  their  houses  upon  such  a crag  as 
this,  when  they  had  the  whole  sunny  coast 
to  choose  from  ?”  said  Janet. 

The  Professor,  charmed  with  this  idle 
little  speech  (which  he  took  for  a thirst  for 
knowledge),  hastened  by  several  of  us  as 
we  walked  in  single  file,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  the  questioner. 

“You  may  not  be  aware,  Miss  Tres- 
cott,” he  began  (she  was  still  in  advance, 
but  he  hoped  to  make  up  the  distance), 
‘‘that  this  whole  shore,  called  the  Ri- 
viera— ” 

“ Let  us  begin  fairly,”  I said.  “ What 
is  the  Riviera  ?” 

“ It  is  heaven,”  said  Mrs.  Clary. 

“ It  is  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,” 
said  the  Professor,  ‘ 4 extending  both  east- 
ward and  westward  from  the  city  of  that 


name.  On  the  west  it  extends  geograph- 
ically to  Nice;  but  Cannes  and  Antibes 
are  generally  included.  This  shore-line, 
then,  has  been  subject  from  a very  early 
date  to  attacks  from  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  who  swept  down  upon 
the  coast  and  carried  off  as  slaves  all  who 
came  in  their  way.  To  escape  the  hor- 
rors of  this  slavery  the  inhabitants  chose 
situations  like  this  steep  hill -side,  and 
crowded  their  stone  dwellings  closely  to- 
gether so  that  they  formed  continuous 
walls,  which  were  often  joined  also  by 
arched  bridges,  like  these  above  us  now, 
and  connected  by  dark  and  winding  pas- 
sageways below,  so  that  escape  was  easy 
and  pursuit  impossible.  It  was  a ver- 
itable—” 

“Rabbit-warren,”  suggested  Baker. 

Inness  made  no  suggestions;  he  was 
next  to  the  Professor,  and  fully  occupied 
in  blocking,  with  apparent  entire  uncon- 
sciousness, all  his  efforts  to  pass  and  join 
Janet. 

The  Professor,  not  accepting,  however, 
the  rabbit-warren,  continued:  “As  re- 
cently as  1830,  Miss  Trescott,  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Algiers,  they 
found  there  thousands  of  miserable  Chris- 
tian slaves,  natives  of  this  northern  shore, 
who  had  been  seized  on  the  coast  or  taken 
from  their  fishing-boats  at  sea.  There  are 
men  now  living  in  Mentone  who  in  their 
youth  spent  years  as  slaves  in  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  These  pirates,  these  scourges  of 
the  Mediterranean,  were  Saracens,  and — ” 

“Saracens!”  said  Janet,  with  an  accent 
of  admiration;  “what  a lovely  word  it  is! 
What  visions  of  romance  and  adventure  it 
brings  up,  especially  when  spelled  with 
two  r’s,  so  as  to  be  Sarrasins ! It  is  even 
better  than  Paynim.” 

I could  not  see  how  the  Professor  took 
this,  because  we  were  now  all  entirely  in 
the  dark,  groping  our  way  along  a passage 
which  apparently  led  through  cellars. 

“We  are  in  an  impasse , or  blind  pas- 
sage,” called  Mrs.  Clary  from  behind;  “ we 
had  better  go  back.” 

Hearing  this,  we  all  retraced  our  steps— 
at  least  we  supposed  we  did.  But  when 
we  reached  comparative  daylight  again  we 
found  that  Janet,  Inness,  and  Baker  were 
not  with  us ; they  had  found  away  through 
that  impasse  although  we  could  not,  and 
were  sitting  high  above  us  on  a whitewall 
in  the  sunshine,  when,  breathless,  we  at 
last  emerged  from  the  labyrinth  and  dis- 
covered them. 
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“ That  looks  like  a cemetery,”  said  Mrs. 
Trescott,  disapprovingly,  disentangling 
her  lace  shawl  from  a bush.  “You  said 
it  was  a castle.”  She  addressed  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  with  some  asperity : she  did  not 
like  cemeteries. 

“ It  was  the  castle,”  explained  our  learn- 
ed guide;  “the  castle  erected  iu  1502,  by 
one  of  the  Princes,  upon  the  site  of  a still 
earlier  one,  built  in  1250.” 

“ That  Prince  used  the  ruins  of  his  an- 
cestors as  his  descendants  afterward  used 
Ins,”  observed  Margaret,  referring  to  the 
mansion  in  the  street  below. 

“Possibly,”  said  the  Professor.  He 
never  gave  Margaret  more  than  a possi- 
bility; although  a man  of  hyphens  and 
semicolons,  he  generally  dismissed  her 
with  an  early  period.  “ These  old  arches 
and  buttresses,”  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Trescott,  “were  once  part  of  the  cas- 
tle. Turreted  walls  extended  from  here 
down  to  the  sea.” 

“What  they  did  once,  of  course  I do 
not  know,”  said  Mrs.  Trescott,  implacably, 
44  but  now  they  plainly  inclose  a cemetery. 
Janet!  Janet!  come  down!  we  are  going 
back.”  And  she  turned  to  descend. 

“The  cemetery  is  a lovely  spot,”  said 
Mrs.  Clary,  as  we  lingered  a moment  look- 
ing at  the  white  marble  crosses  gleaming 
above  us,  outlined  against  the  blue  sky. 

“Some other  time,” I answered,  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Trescott.  For  the  quiet,  lovely 
gardens  where  we  lay  our  dead  had  too 
strong  an  attraction  for  Margaret  already. 
She  was  fond  of  lingering  amid  their  per- 
fume and  their  silence,  and  she  sought  this 
one  the  next  day,  and  afterward  often  went 
there.  It  was  a peculiar  little  cemetery, 
alone  on  the  height,  and  walled  like  a 
fortress;  but  it  was  beautiful  in  its  way, 
lifted  up  against  the  sky  and  overlooking 
the  sea.  On  the  eastern  edge  was  a mon- 
ument, the  seated  figure  of  a woman  with 
her  hands  gently  clasped,  her  eyes  gazing 
over  the  water ; the  face  was  lovely,  and 
not  idealized — the  face  of  a woman,  not  an 
angel.  Margaret  took  a fancy  to  this 
white  watcher  on  the  height,  and  often 
stole  away  to  look  at  the  sunset,  seated 
near  it.  I think  she  identified  its  lone- 
liness somewhat  with  herself. 

We  went  through  the  labyrinth  again, 
but  by  another  route,  not  quite  so  dark 
and  piratical,  although  equally  narrow. 
Miss  Graves  liked  nothing  she  saw,  but 
walked  on  unmoved,  save  that  at  inter- 
vals she  observed  that  it  was  “deathly 


cold”  in  these  “stony  lanes,”  and  “ must 
be  unhealthy.”  Mrs.  Clary’s  assertion 
that  the  people  looked  remarkably  vigor- 
ous only  called  out  a shake  of  the  head; 
Miss  Graves  was  set  upon  “fever.”  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  carefully  all  the 
houses  were  numbered,  up  and  down  these 
break-neck  little  streets,  through  the  nar- 
rowest burrows,  and  under  the  darkest 
arches.  Here  and  there  some  citizen 
wealthier  than  his  neighbors  had  painted 
his  section  of  front  in  bright  pink  or  yel- 
low, and  perhaps  adorned  his  Madonna  in 
her  little  shrine  over  the  door  with  new 
robes,  those  broadly  contrasted  blues  and 
reds  of  Italy,  which  American  eyes  must 
learn  by  gradual  education  to  admire ; or, 
if  not  by  education,  then  by  residence ; for 
he  will  find  himself  liking  them  naturally 
after  a while,  as  a relief  from  the  unchan- 
ging white  light  of  the  Italian  day.  We 
came  down  by  way  of  the  square  or  piaz- 
za on  the  hill-side,  to  and  from  which 
broad  flights  of  steps  ascend  and  descend. 
Here  are  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  White  Penitents,  whose  campa- 
niles, with  that  of  the  Black  Penitents  be- 
yond, make  the  “three  spires  of  Mentone,” 
which  stand  out  so  picturesquely  one 
above  the  other,  visible  in  profile  far  to 
the  east  and  the  west  on  the  sharp  angle 
of  the  hill. 

“The  different  use  of  the  same  word 
in  different  languages  is  droll,”  said  Mar- 
garet. “French  writers  almost  always 
speak  of  these  little  country  church  spires 
as  ‘coquettes.’  ” 

“There  is  a Turkish  lance  here  some- 
where,” said  Inness,  emerging  unexpect- 
edly from  what  I had  thought  was  a cel- 
lar. “ It  is  in  one  of  these  churches.  It 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  is 
a ‘ glorious  relic.’  We  must  see  it.” 

4 4 No,”  said  Janet,  appearing  with  Baker 
at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps  which  I had 
supposed  was  the  back  entrance  of  a pri- 
vate house,  4 4 we  will  not  see  it,  but  ima- 
gine it.  I want  to  go  homeward  by  the 
Rue  Longue.” 

“Now,  Janet,  if  you  mean  those  dan- 
cing-dogs— ” began  Mrs.  Trescott. 

“I  had  forgotten  their  very  existence, 
mamma.  I was  thinking  of  something 
quite  different.”  Here  she  turned  toward 
the  Professor.  “I  was  hoping  that  Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie  would  feel  like  telling 
me  something  of  Mentone  in  the  past,  as 
we  walk  through  that  quaint  old  street.” 

“ He  feels  like  it — feels  like  it  day  and 
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night,” said  Baker  to  Inness,  behind  me. 
“ He’s  a perfect  statistics  Niagara.” 

“Look  at  him  now,  gorged  with  joy!” 
said  Inness,  indignantly.  “But  I’ll  floor 
him  yet,  and  on  his  own  ground,  too.  I’ll 
study  up,  and  then  we’ll  see !” 

But  the  Professor,  not  hearing  this 
threat,  had  already  begun,  and  begun  (for 
him)  quite  gayly.  “The  origin  of  Men- 
tone, Miss  Trescott,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  pirates,  and  also  to  Hercules.” 

“I  have  always  been  so  interested  in 
Hercules,”  replied  that  young  person. 

“Mythical — mythical,”  said  the  Profess- 
or. “I  merely  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the 
legends.  To  come  down  to  facts — always 
much  more  impressive  to  a rightly  dis- 
posed mind — the  first  mention  of  Mentone, 
per  se1  on  the  authentic  page  of  history, 
occurs  in  the  eighth  century.  In  A.D. 
975  it  belonged  to  the  Lascaris,  Counts  of 
Ventimiglia,  a family  of  royal  origin  and 
Greek  descent.” 

“Are  there  any  of  them  left  ?”  inquired 
Janet. 

“I  really  do  not  know,”  replied  the 
Professor,  who  was  not  interested  in  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  “In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  village  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Grimaldi  family,  Princes 
of  Monaco,  and  they  held  it,  legally  at 
least,  until  1860,  when  it  was  attached  to 
France.” 

“ He  is  really  quite  Cyclopean  in  his  in- 
formation,” murmured  Mrs.  Trescott. 

But  the  Professor  had  now  discovered 
Inness,  who,  with  an  expression  of  deep- 
est interest  on  his  face,  was  walking  close 
at  his  heels,  and  writing  as  he  walked  in 
a note  book. 

“What  are  you  doing,  sir?”  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  college  tone. 

“ Taking  notes,”  replied  Inness,  respect- 
fully. “ Miss  Trescott  may  feel  willing 
to  trust  her  memory,  but  I wish  to  pre- 
serve your  remarks  for  future  reference,” 
and  he  went  on  with  his  writing. 

The  Professor  looked  at  him  sharply, 
but  the  youth's  face  remained  immovable, 
and  he  went  on. 

“These  three  little  towns,  then,  Men- 
tone, Roccabruna,  and  Monaco,  have  be- 
longed to  the  Princes  of  Monaco  since  the 
early  Middle  Ages.” 

44 Those  dear  Middle  Ages!"  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

The  Professor  gravely  looked  at  her, 
and  then  repeated  his  phrase,  as  if  linking 
together  his  remarks  over  her  unimpor- 


tant head.  “As  I observed — the  early 
Middle  Ages.  But  in  1848  Mentone  and 
Roccabruna,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers,  revolted  and  de- 
clared their  independence.  The  Prince  at 
that  time  lived  in  Paris,  knew  little  of  his 
subjects,  and  apparently  cared  less,  save  to 
get  from  them  through  agents  as  much  in- 
come as  possible  for  his  Parisian  luxuries.” 
(Impossible  to  describe  the  accent  which 
our  Puritan  Professor  gave  to  those  two 
words.)  “His  little  territory  produced 
only  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  By  his 
order  the  oranges  and  lemons  were  taxed  so 
heavily  that  the  poor  peasant  owner  made 
nothing  from  his  toil;  his  olives,  also, 
must  be  ground  at  the  * Prince’s  mill/ 
where  a higher  price  was  demanded  than 
elsewhere.  Finally  an  even  more  odious 
monopoly  was  established : all  subjects 
were  compelled  to  purchase  the  4 Prince’s 
bread,’  which,  made  from  cheap  grain 
bought  on  the  docks  of  Marseilles  and 
Genoa,  was  often  unfit  to  eat.  So  severe 
were  the  laws  that  any  traveller  entering 
the  principality  must  throw  away  at  the 
boundary  line  all  bread  he  might  have 
with  him,  and  the  captain  of  a vessel 
having  on  board  a single  slice  upon  ar- 
rival in  port  was  heavily  fined.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  period  the  Prince  in  Paris 
spent  annually  his  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, gained  from  this  poor  little  domain  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  souls.”  The  Pro- 
fessor in  his  heat  stood  still,  and  we  all 
stood  still  with  him.  The  Mentonnais, 
looking  down  from  their  high  windows 
and  up  from  their  dark  little  doors,  no 
doubt  wondered  what  we  were  talking 
about;  they  little  knew  it  was  their  own 
story. 

“A  revolution  made  by  bread.  And 
ours  was  made  by  tea/’  observed  Janet, 
thoughtfully. 

“ We  need  now  only  one  made  by  but- 
ter, to  be  complete,”  said  Inness. 

Again  the  Professor  scrutinized  him,  but 
discovered  nothing. 

/,  however,  discovered  something,  al- 
though not  from  Inness ; I discovered  why 
Janet  had  wished  to  pass  a second  time 
through  that  Rue  Longue.  For  here  was 
the  French  artist  sketching  the  old  man- 
sion, and  with  him  (she  could  not  have 
known  this,  of  course;  but  chance  always 
favored  Janet)  were  the  two  Englishmen, 
the  respectful  gazers  of  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, sketching  also.  There  were  therefore 
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six  artistic  eyes  instead  of  two  to  dwell 
upon  her  as  she  approached,  passed,  and 
went  onward,  her  slender  figure  outlined 
against  the  light  coming  through  the 
archway  beyond,  old  St.  Julian's  Gate,  a 
remnant  of  feudal  fortification.  Artists 
are  not  slack  in  the  use  of  their  eyes ; an 
“artistic  gaze”  is  not  considered  a stare. 
I was  obliged  to  repeat  this  axiom  to  Baker, 
who  did  not  appreciate  it,  but  looked  as 
though  he  would  like  to  go  back  and  ar- 
tistically demolish  those  gazers.  He  con- 
tented himself,  however,  with  the  remark 
that  water-color  sketches  were  “weak, 
puling  daubs,”  and  then  he  went  on 
through  the  old  archway  as  majestically 
as  he  could. 

“One  of  the  features  of  Mentone  seems 
to  be  the  number  of  false  windows  care- 
fully painted  on  the  outside  of  the  houses, 
windows  adorned  with  blinds,  muslin  cur- 
tains, pots  of  flowers,  and  even  gay  rugs 
hanging  over  the  sill,”  said  Margaret. 

“And  then  the  frescoes,”  I added — 
“ landscapes,  trees,  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
the  most  brilliant  colors,  on  the  side  of 
the  house.” 

“/  like  it,”  said  Mrs.  Clary;  “it  is  so 
tropical.” 

“You  commend  falsity,  then,”  said 
Miss  Graves.  “ What  can  be  more  false 
than  a false  rug  ?” 

We  went  homeward  by  the  sea-wall, 
and  saw  some  boys  coming  up  from  the 
beach  with  a basket  of  sea-urchins. 
“They  eat  them,  you  know,”  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

4 4 Is  that  tropical  too  ?”  said  Jauet,  shud- 
dering. 

“ It  is,  after  all,  but  a difference  in  cus- 
tom,” observed  the  Professor.  “I  my- 
self have  eaten  puppies  in  China,  and 
found  them  not  unpalatable.” 

Janet  surveyed  him;  then  fell  behind 
and  joined  In  ness  and  Baker. 

Some  fishermen  on  the  beach  were 
talking  to  two  women  with  red  handker- 
chiefs on  their  heads,  who  were  leaning 
over  the  sea-wall.  “Their  language  is  a 
strange  patois,”  said  the  Professor;  “ it  is 
composed  of  a mixture  of  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  even  Arabic.” 

“But  the  people  themselves  are  thor- 
oughly Italian,  I think,  in  spite  of  the 
French  boundary  line,”  said  Margaret. 
44  They  are  a handsome  race,  with  their 
dark  eyes,  thick  hair,  and  rich  coloring.” 

44 1 have  never  bestowed  much  thought 
upon  beauty  per  $e,”  responded  the  Pro- 


fessor. 44  The  imperishable  mind  has  far 
more  interest.” 

44  How  much  of  the  imperishable  M.  do 
you  possess,  Miss  Trescott  ?”  I heard  Innesa 
murmur. 

4 4 Breakfast”  was  served  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  large  dining-room,  and  we  found 
ourselves  opposite  the  two  English  artists, 
and  a young  lady  whom  they  called  44  Miss 
Elaine.” 

“Elaine  is  bad  enough;  but  4 Miss 
Elaine’ !”  said  Margaret  aside  to  me. 

However,  Miss  Elaine  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  herself  and  her  Tennysoni- 
an  title.  She  was  a short,  plump  blonde, 
with  a high  color,  and  I could  see  that 
she  regarded  Janet  with  pity  as  she  noted 
her  slender  proportions  and  delicate  com- 
plexion in  the  one  exhaustive  glance  with 
which  girls  survey  each  other  when  they 
first  meet.  We  were  some  time  at  the 
table,  but  during  the  first  five  minutes 
both  of  the  artists  succeeded  in  offering 
some  slight  service  to  Mrs.  Trescott  which 
gave  an  opportunity  for  opening  a con- 
versation. The  taller  of  the  two,  called 
44  Vemey”  by  his  friend,  advised  for  the 
afternoon  an  expedition  up  the  Cornice 
Road  to  the  “ Pont  St.  Louis,”  and  on  44  to 
Italy.” 

“ But  that  will  be  too  far,  will  it  not  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Trescott. 

“Oh  no;  to  Italy!  to  Italy!”  said  Ja- 
net, with  enthusiasm.  Verney  now  ex- 
plained that  Italy  was  but  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  hotel,  and  Janet  was,  of 
course,  duly  astonished.  But  not  more 
astonished  than  the  Professor,  who,  hav- 
ing told  her  the  same  fact  not  a half-hour 
before,  could  not  comprehend  how  she 
should  so  soon  have  forgotten  it. 

44  And  if  we  are  but  4 ten  minutes’  walk 
from  Italy’ — a phrase  so  often  repeated — 
what  of  it  ?”  said  Miss  Graves  to  Margaret. 
44  We  are  simply  ten  minutes’  walk  from 
a most  uncleanly  land.”  Miss  Graves  al- 
ways wore  a gray  worsted  shawl,  and  took 
no  wine;  in  spite  of  the  sunshine,  there- 
fore, she  preserved  a frosty  appearance. 

After  breakfast  Miss  Elaine  introduced 
herself  to  Mrs.  Trescott.  She  had  met 
some  Americans  the  year  before;  they 
were  charming;  they  were  from  Brazil; 
perhaps  we  knew  them  ? She  had  always 
felt  ever  since  that  all  Americans  were  her 
dear,  dear  friends.  She  had  an  invalid 
mother  upstairs  (sharing  her  good  opin- 
ion of  Americans)  who  would  be  “very 
pleased”  to  make  our  acquaintance;  and 
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hearing  Pont  St.  Louis  mentioned,  she  as- 
sured Janet  that  it  was  a 4 4 very  jolly  place 
— very  jolly  indeed.”  It  ended  in  our  go- 
ing to  the  “jolly  place,”  accompanied  by 
the  two  artists  and  Miss  Elaine  herself, 
who  smiled  upon  us  all,  upon  the  rocks, 
the  sky,  and  the  sea,  in  the  most  amiable 
and  continuous  manner.  This  time  we 
were  not  all  on  foot;  one  of  the  loose- 
jointed  little  Mentone  phaetons,  with  a 
great  deal  of  driver  and  whip  and  very 
little  horse,  had  been  engaged  for  Mrs. 
Trescott  and  Margaret.  This  left  Mrs. 
Clary  and  myself  together  (Miss  Graves 
having  remained  at  home),  and  Inness, 
Baker,  the  Professor,  Verney,  and  the  oth- 
er artist,  whose  name  was  Lloyd,  all  try- 
ing to  walk  with  Janet,  while  Miss  Elaine 
devoted  herself  in  turn  to  the  unsuccessful 
ones,  and  never  from  first  to  last  perceived 
the  real  situation. 

We  went  eastward ; presently  we  passed 
a small  house  bearing  the  following  naive 
inscription  in  French  on  the  side  toward 
the  road:  “The  first  villa  built  at  Men- 
tone, in  1855,  to  attract  hither  the  stran- 
gers. The  sun,  the  sea,  and  the  soft  air 
combined  are  benefactions  bestowed  upon 
us  by  the  good  God.  Thanks  be  to  Him, 
therefore,  for  His  mercies  in  thus  favor- 
ing us.” 

“ Mentone  is  said  to  have  been  4 discov- 
ered by  the  English’  in  1857,”  said  Mrs. 
Clary.  4 4 Dr.  Bennet,  the  London  physi- 
cian, may  be  called  its  real  discoverer,  as 
Lord  Brougham  was  the  discoverer  of 
Cannes.  From  a sleepy,  unknown  little 
Riviera  village  it  has  grown  into  the  win- 
ter resort  we  now  see,  with  fifty  hotels  and 
two  hundred  villas  full  of  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.” 

The  Professor  was  discoursing  upon 
the  climate.  “It  is  very  beneficial  to 
all  whose  lungs  are  delicate,”  he  said. 
44  Also”  (checking  off  the  different  classes 
on  his  fingers)  44  to  the  aged,  to  those  who 
need  general  renovating,  to  the  rheumatic, 
and  to  those  afflicted  with  gout.” 

44  Where,  then,  do  I come  in  ?”  said  Ja- 
net, sweetly,  as  he  finished  the  left  hand. 

4 4 Nowhere,”  answered  the  Professor, 
meaning  to  be  gallant,  but  not  quite  suc- 
ceeding. Perceiving  this,  he  added,  slow- 
ly, and  with  solemnity,  “But  the  fair  and 
healthy  flower  should  be  willing  to  shine 
upon  the  less  endowed  for  the  pure  benef- 
icence of  the  act.” 

Baker  and  Inness  sat  down  on  the  sea- 
wall behind  him  to  recover  from  this.  The 


two  Englishmen  were  equally  amused,  al- 
though Miss  Elaine,  who  was  walking 
with  them,  did  not  discover  it.  However, 
Miss  Elaine  seldom  discovered  anything 
save  herself.  We  now  began  to  ascend, 
passing  between  the  high  walls  of  villa 
gardens  along  a smooth,  broad,  white 
road. 

44  This  is  the  Cornice,”  said  Mrs.  Clary ; 
44  it  winds  along  this  coast  from  Marseilles 
to  Genoa.” 

“From  Nice  to  Genoa,”  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, turning  to  correct  her.  But  by 
turning  he  lost  his  place.  Inness  slipped 
into  it,  and  not  only  that,  but  into  his  in- 
formation also.  In  the  leisure  hour  or 
two  before  and  after  44 breakfast,”  Inness 
had  carried  out  his  threat  of  ‘‘studying 
up,”  and  we  soon  became  aware  of  it. 

“The  genius  of  Napoleon,  Miss  Tres- 
cott,” he  began,  “caused  this  wonderful 
road  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  rock.” 

“Before  it  there  was  no  road,  only  a 
mule  track,”  said  the  Professor  from  be- 
hind. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Inness. 
suavely,  “but  there  was  a road,  the  old 
Roman  way,  called  Via  Julia  Augusta, 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  more 
than  one  point  in  this  neighborhood.” 

44  Ah!”  said  the  Professor,  surprised  by 
this  unexpected  antiquity,  “you  are  going 
back  to  the  Roman  period.  I have  omit- 
ted that.” 

4 4 But  I have  not, ” replied  Inness.  4 4 The 
Romans  were  a remarkable  people,  and 
all  their  relics  are  penetrated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  for  me.  I am  aware, 
however,  that  other  minds  are  more  mod- 
ern,” he  added,  carelessly,  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  which  so  delighted  Baker  that 
he  fell  behind  to  conceal  it. 

“The  Cornichy,  Miss  Trescott,  as  we 
pronounce  the  Italian  word  (Comiche  in 
French),  is  almost  our  own  word  cor- 
nice,” pursued  Inness,  “meaning  a shelf 
or  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  and  has  been 
finished  by  the  energy  of  successive  gov- 
ernments since  the  death  of  that  wonder- 
ful man,  who  was  all  governments  in 
one.” 

“You  surprise  me,”  said  Janet,  break- 
ing into  laughter. 

4 4 Not  more  than  you  do  me,”  I said, 
joining  her. 

The  Professor  (who  had  rather  neglect- 
ed the  Cornice  in  his  Cyclopean  informa- 
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tion)  gazed  at  us  inquiringly,  surprised  at  j 
our  merriment. 

“The  best  description  of  the  Cornice,  I 
think,  is  the  one  in  Ruffini’s  novel  called 
Doctor  Antonio ,”  said  Mrs.  Clary.  44  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Bordighera,  you  know, 
that  little  white  town  on  the  eastern  point 
so  conspicuous  from  Mentone.  Of  course 
you  all  remember  Doctor  Antonio  ?” 

Presently  our  road  wound  around  a 
curve,  and  we  came  upon  a wild  gorge, 
spanned  by  a bridge  with  a sentinel's  box 
at  each  end;  one  side  was  France  and 
the  other  Italy.  The  bridge,  the  official 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries, 
is  a single  arch  thrown  across  the  gorge, 
which  is  singularly  stern,  great  masses 
of  bare  gray  rock  rising  perpendicularly 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  with  a little 
rill  of  water  trickling  down  on  one  side, 
trying  to  create  a tiny  line  of  verdure. 
Below  was  an  old  aqueduct  on  arches, 
which  the  Professor  hastened  to  say  was 
“Roman.” 

“The  Romans  must  have  been  enor- 
mous drinkers  of  water,”  observed  Baker, 
as  we  looked  down.  “The  first  thing 
they  made  in  every  conquered  country 
was  an  aqueduct.  What  could  have  given 
the  name  to  Roman  punch  ?” 

“ Do  you  see  that  narrow  track  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock?”  said  Mrs.  Clary, 
pointing  out  a line  crossing  one  side  of 
the  gorge  at  a dizzy  height.  “ It  is  a lit- 
tle path  beside  a water-course,  and  so  nar- 
row that  in  some  places  there  is  not  room 
for  one's  two  feet.  The  wall  of  rock  rises, 
as  you  see,  perpendicularly  hundreds  of 
feet  on  one  side,  and  falls  away  hundreds 
of  feet  perpendicularly  on  the  other  ; there 
is  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  and  in  addition 
the  glancing  motion  of  the  little  stream, 
running  rapidly  down-hill  along  the  edge, 
makes  the  path  still  more  dizzy.  Yet  the 
peasants  coming  down  from  Ciotti — a vil- 
lage above  us — use  it,  as  it  shortens  the 
distance  to  town.  And  there  are  those 
among  the  strangers  too  who  try  it,  gen- 
erally, I must  confess,  of  our  race.  The 
French  and  Italians  say,  with  a shrug, 
‘It  is  only  the  English  and  Americans 
who  enjoy  such  risks.’  ” 

“It  does  not  look  so  narrow,”  said  Ja- 
net. Then,  as  we  exclaimed,  she  added, 
“I  mean,  not  wide  enough  for  one’s  two 
feet.” 

“Feet,”  remarked  Inness,  in  a general 
way,  as  if  addressing  the  gorge,  “ are  not 
all  of  the  same  size.” 


We  happened  to  be  standing  in  a row, 
with  our  backs  against  the  southern  para- 
pet of  the  bridge,  looking  up  at  the  little 
path;  the  result  was  that  eighteen  feet 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  white  dust  of 
the  bridge,  and,  naturally  enough,  at  In- 
ness's  speech  eighteen  eyes  looked  down- 
ward and  noted  them.  There  were  the 
Professor’s  boots,  the  laced  shoes  of  the 
younger  men,  the  comfortable  foot-gear 
of  Mrs.  Clary  and  myself,  the  broad  sub- 
stantial soles  of  Miss  Elaine,  and  a certain 
dainty  little  pair  of  high -arched,  high- 
heeled  boots,  which,  small  as  they  were, 
were  yet  quite  large  enough  for  the  pret- 
ty feet  they  contained.  I thought  Miss 
Elaine  would  be  vexed ; but  no,  not  at  all. 
It  never  occurred  to  Miss  Elaine  to  doubt 
the  perfection  of  any  of  her  attributes. 
But  now  Mrs.  Trescott's  phaeton,  which 
had  started  later,  reached  the  bridge,  and 
the  gorge,  path,  and  aqueduct  had  to  be 
explained  to  her.  Lloyd  undertook  this. 

4 4 1 wonder  how  many  girls  have  thrown 
themselves  off  that  rock  ?”  said  Janet,  gaz- 
ing at  an  isolated  peak,  shaped  like  a sug- 
ar-loaf, which  stood  alone  within  the  ra- 
vine. 

“ What  a holocaust  you  imagine,  Miss 
Trescott!”  said  Verney.  “How  could 
they  climb  up  there,  to  begin  with  ?” 

“I  do  not  know.  But  they  always  do. 
I have  never  known  a rock  of  that  kind 
which  has  succeeded  in  evading  them,” 
answered  Janet.  “They  generally  call 
them  4 Lovers’  Leaps.’  ” 

After  a while  we  went  on  “to  Italy,” 
passing  the  square  Italian  custom-house 
perched  on  its  cliff,  and  following  the 
road  by  the  little  Garibaldi  inn,  and  on 
toward  the  point  of  Mortola. 

“ This  is  the  Italian  frontier,”  said  Ver- 
ney. “In  old  times,  during  the  Prince's 
reign,  no  one  could  leave  the  domain 
without  buying  a passport ; any  one,  there- 
fore, who  wished  to  take  an  afternoou 
walk  was  obliged  to  have  one.  But 
things  are  altered  now  in  Menton.” 

“Are  we  to  call  the  place  Menton  or 
Mentone?”  asked  Janet.  “We  might  as 
well  come  to  some  decision.” 

44  Menton  is  correct,”  said  the  Professor; 
“it  is  now  a French  town.” 

“Oh  no!  let  us  keep  to  the  dear  old 
names,  and  say  Men-to-ne,”  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

“ I have  even  heard  it  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  bone,”  said  Verney,  smiling. 
Inness  and  Baker  now  looked  at  each 
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other,  and  fell  behind,  but  after  a few  min- 
utes they  came  forward  again,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  faced  us,  and  deliv- 
ered the  following  epic : 

Inness : 

u What  shall  we  call  thee  ? Shall  we  give  our  own 
Plain  English  vowels  to  thee,  fair  Mentone  ?” 

Baker: 

44  Or  shall  we  yield  thee  back  thy  patrimony, 

The  lost  Italian  sweetness  of  Mentone  V” 

Inness: 

144  Or,  with  French  accent,  and  the  n’s  half  gone, 
Try  the  Parisian  syllables — Men-ton?” 

We  all  applauded  their  impromptu. 
The  Professor,  seeing  that  poetry  held  the 
held,  walked  apart  musingly.  I think  he 
was  trying  to  recall,  but  without  success, 
an  appropriate  Latin  quotation. 

The  view  from  the  point  above  Mortola 
is  very  beautiful.  On  the  west,  Mentone 
with  its  three  spires,  the  green  of  Cap 
Martin ; and  beyond,  the  bold  dark  fore- 
head of  the  Dog’s  Head  rising  above 
Monaco. 

‘‘Do  you  see  that  blue  line  of  coast?” 
said  Yerney.  “That  is  the  island  where 
lived  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.” 

“Bazaine  was  confined  there  also,”  said 
the  Professor. 

But  none  of  us  cared  for  Bazaine.  We 
began  to  talk  about  the  Mask,  and  then 
diverged  to  Kaspar  Hauser,  finally  ending 
with  Eleazer  Williams,  of  “Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us  ?”  who  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Englishmen.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  came  back  to  the  view; 
but  all  the  while  there  it  was  before  us, 
and  we  were  unconsciously  enjoying  it. 
On  the  east  was,  first,  the  little  village 
of  Mortola  at  our  feet;  then  fortified  Ven- 
timiglia; and  beyond,  Bordighera,  gleam- 
ing whitely  on  its  low  point  out  in  the 
blue  sea. 

‘ 4 Blanche  Bordighera,  ” said  Mrs.  Clary ; 
“it  is  to  me  like  paradise — always  silvery 
and  fair.  No  matter  where  you  go,  there 
it  is;  whether  you  look  from  Cap  Martin 
or  St.  Agnese,  from  Ciotti  or  Roccabruna, 
you  can  always  see  Bordighera  shining  in 
the  sunlight.  Even  when  there  is  a mist, 
so  that  Mentone  itself  is  veiled  and  Ven- 
timiglia lost,  Bordighera  can  be  seen 
gleaming  whitely  through.  And  finally 
you  end  by  not  wanting  to  go  there;  you 
dread  spoiling  the  vision  by  a less  fair 
reality,  and  you  go  away,  leaving  it  un- 
visited, but  carrying  with  you  the  remem- 
brance of  its  shining  and  its  feathery 
palms.” 


“ Is  it  palmy  ?”  asked  Janet. 

“There  are  probably  now  more  palms  at 
Bordighera  than  in  the  Holy  Land  itself,” 
said  Verney,  who  had  wound  himself  into 
a place  beside  her.  I say  “wound,”  be- 
cause Verney  was  so  long  and  lithe  that 
he  could  slip  gracefully  into  places  which 
other  men  could  not  obtain.  Lloyd  was 
not  with  us.  He  had  not  left  his  post  of 
duty  beside  the  phaeton,  which  was  com- 
ing slowly  up  the  hill  behind  us;  but  I 
noticed  that  he  had  selected  Margaret's 
side  of  it. 

“Palms  would  grow  at  Mentone,  or  at 
any  other  sheltered  spot  on  this  coast,” 
said  the  Professor,  at  last  abandoning  the 
obstinate  quotation,  and  coming  back  to 
the  present.  “ But  the  cultivation  is  not 
remunerative  save  at  Bordighera,  where 
they  own  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
palm  branches  used  on  Palm-Sunday  at 
Rome.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Inness;  “but  I 
think  you  did  not  mention  the  origin  of 
that  monopoly  ?” 

“A  monkish  legend,” said  the  Profess- 
or, contemptuously. 

“In  those  days  everything  was  monk- 
ish, ” replied  Inness ; ‘ ‘ architecture,  know- 
ledge, and  religion.  If  we  had  lived  then, 
no  doubt  we  should  all  have  been  monks.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  Miss  Elaine,  fervently. 
“Do  tell  us  the  legend,  Mr.  Inness.  I 
adore  legends,  especially  if  ecclesiastical.” 

“Well,”  said  Inness,  “ a good  while  ago 
— in  1586 — the  Pope  decided  to  raise  and 
place  upon  a pedestal  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
which,  transported  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
had  been  left  lying  neglected  upon  the 
ground.  An  apparatus  was  constructed 
to  lift  the  huge  block,  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  nine 
hundred  men  it  was  raised,  poised,  and 
then  let  down  slowly  toward  its  position, 
amid  the  breathless  silence  of  a multitude, 
when  suddenly  it  was  seen  that  the  ropes 
on  one  side  failed  to  bring  it  into  place. 
All,  including  the  engineer  in  charge, 
stood  stupefied  with  alarm,  when  a voice 
from  the  crowd  called  out,  ‘Wet  the 
ropes !’  It  was  done ; the  ropes  shortened ; 
the  obelisk  reached  its  place  in  safety. 
The  Pope  sent  for  the  man  whose  timely 
advice  had  saved  the  lives  of  many,  and 
asked  him  what  reward  would  please  him 
most.  He  was  a simple  countryman,  and 
with  much  timidity  he  answered  that  he 
lived  at  Bordighera,  and  that  if  the  palms 
of  Bordighera  could  be  used  in  Rome  on 
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“ Do  with  it  ?”  repeated  Janet.  “ Live 
in  it,  of  course.  I have  always  had  the 
greatest  desire  to  live  in  a tower;  even 
light  houses  tempt  me.” 

44 1 shall  tell  Dr.  Bennet,”  said  Verney, 
laughing.  * ‘ This  ishis  garden,  you  know.  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  columned  walk  we 
went  around  a curve  by  a smaller  tower, 
and  descended  to  a lower  path  bordered 
with  miniature  groves  of  hyacinth,  whose 
dense  sweetness,  mingled  with  that  of 
heliotrope,  filled  the  air.  Here  Margaret 
seated  herself  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  and 
sunshine,  while  we  went  onward,  coming 
to  a magnificent  array  of  primulas,  rank 
upon  rank,  in  every  shade  of  delicate  and 
gorgeous  coloring,  a pomp  of  tints  against 
a background  of  ferns.  Below  was  a lit- 
tle vine-covered  terrace  with  thick,  soft, 
English  grass  for  its  velvet  flooring;  here 
was  another  paradisiacal  little  seat,  like  the 
one  where  we  had  left  Margaret,  overlook- 
ing the  blue  sea.  On  terraces  above  were 
camellias,  roses,  and  numberless  other  blos- 
soms, mingled  with  tropical  plants  and  cu- 
rious growths  of  cacti ; behind  was  a lem- 
on grove  rising  a little  higher;  then  the 
background  of  gray  rocks  from  which  all 
this  beauty  had  been  won  inch  by  inch ; 
then  the  great  peaks  of  the  mountain 
amphitheatre  against  the  sky — in  all, 
beauty  enough  for  a thousand  gardens 
here  concentrated  in  one  enchanting  spot. 

“That  picturesque  village  on  the  height 
is  Grimaldi,”  said  Verney. 

“The  original  home  of  the  clowns,  I 
suppose,”  said  Baker. 

“English  and  Americans  always  say 
that;  they  can  never  think  of  anything 
but  the  great  circus  Hamlet,”  replied  Ver- 
ney. “In  reality,  however,  Grimaldi  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  names  on 
this  coast — the  family  name  of  the  Princes 
of  Monaco.” 

“Who  are  worse  than  clowns,”  said  the 
Professor,  sternly.  “The  Grimaldi  who 
was  a clown  at  least  honestly  earned  his 
bread,  but  the  Grimaldis  of  the  present  day 
live  by  the  worst  dishonesty.  Monaco, 
formerly  called  the  Port  of  Hercules,  may 
now  well  be  called  the  Port  of  Hell.” 

“Well,”  said  Inness,  “if  Monaco,  on 
one  side  of  us,  represents  1’  Inferno,  Bordi- 
ghera,  on  the  other,  represents  Paradiso, 
and  so  we  are  saved.” 

“It  depends  upon  which  way  you  go, 
young  man,”  said  the  Professor,  still 
sternly. 

After  a while  we  came  back  to  the  bench 


among  the  hyacinths  where  we  had  left 
Margaret,  and  found  Lloyd  with  her,  look- 
ing at  the  sea;  the  lovely  garden  over- 
hangs the  sea,  whose  beautiful  near  blue 
closes  every  blossoming  vista.  It  had 
been  decided  that  we  were  to  go  home- 
ward by  way  of  the  Bone  Caverns,  and 
as  Mrs.  Trescott  was  fond  of  bones,  and 
wished  to  see  their  abode,  I offered  to  re- 
main and  drive  home  with  Margaret. 

“Let  me  accompany  Miss Severin,” said 
Lloyd.  “I  have  seen  the  caverns,  and 
do  not  care  to  see  them  again.” 

I looked  at  Margaret,  thinking  she  would 
object;  she  seldom  cared  for  the  society  of 
strangers.  But  in  some  way  Mr.  Lloyd 
no  longer  seemed  a stranger;  he  had  cross- 
ed the  numerous  little  barriers  which  she 
kept  erected  between  herself  and  the  out- 
side world,  crossed  them  probably  with- 
out even  seeing  them.  But  none  the  less 
were  they  crossed. 

So  we  left  them  in  the  sunny  garden  to 
return  homeward  at  their  leisure,  and,  de- 
scending to  the  road,  went  eastward  a 
short  distance,  and  turned  down  a narrow 
path  leading  to  the  beach.  It  brought  us 
under  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Red  Rocks, 
rising  perpendicularly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  water.  Inness,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance, had  paused  on  a little  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  a hollow,  and  was  holding  it, as  it 
were,  when  we  came  up.  1 4 Behold  a frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  Roman  way,  Via  Ju- 
lia Augusta,”  he  began,  introducing  the 
bridge  with  a wave  of  his  cane.  “ When 
we  think  of  this  road  in  the  past,  what 
visions  rise  in  the  mind — visions  like — 
like  mists  on  the  mountain -tops  floating 
away,  which — which  merge  in  each  other 
at  dawning  of  day ! In  comparison  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  builders  of  this 
bridge,  Hercules,  the  Lascaris,  even  the 
Sarrasins  (always  with  two  r’s),  are  no- 
where. Roman  feet  touched  this  very 
archway  upon  which  my  own  unworthy 
shoes  now  stand.” 

We  looked  at  his  shoes  with  respect, 
the  Professor  (who  had  gone  onward  to 
the  Bone  Caverns)  not  being  there  to  con- 
tradict. 

“The  Romans,”  continued  Inness, 
“never  staid  long.  They  dropped  here  a 
tomb,  there  an  aqueduct,  and  then  moved 
on.  They  were  the  first  great  pedestri- 
ans. We  can  not  see  them,  but  we  can 
imagine  them.  As  Pope  well  says, 

“ 4 While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view, 

And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.1” 
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Tllfc  PROFESSOR  DISCOURSES. 


cienfcly-prized-and  investigated  kitchen  re- 
fuse heaps  of  the  Swiss  lakes.” 

But  the  Professor,  overhearing  some- 
thing' of  this  frivolity  at  the  sacred  door, 
emerged  from  the  hole  in  which  he  had 
been  digging,  and.  covered  with  dust,  but 
rich  iti  the  possession  of  a ball  and  socket 
joint  of  some  primeval  animal,  came  to 
the  entrance,  and  forcibly,  if  not  by  force, 
addressed  us  . 

“Ala  recent  period  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  these  live  caverns  in  this  liine- 
stope  rock--" 

“ Alas,  my  porphyry  ["mm-murod  Janet 

— '‘  contain  bones  of  animals  mixed  with 
Hint  instrument*  imbedded  in  sand.  The 
animals  wore  the  food  and  the  Hint  in- 
struments the  weapons  of  a race  of  men 


who  must  have  existed  far  back  in  pre- 
historic times.  This  was  a rich  discov- 
ery; but  a richer  was  to  come.  In  1872  a 
human  skeleton,  all  hilt  perfect,  a skele- 
ton of  a tall  man,  was  discovered  in  the 
fourth  cavern,  surrounded  by  bones  which 
prove  its  great  antiquity— which  prove,  in 
fact,  almost  beyond  a doubt,  that  it  be- 
longed to — the — Paleolithic  epoch  /”  And 
the  Professor  paused,  really  overcome  by 
the  tremendous  power  of  Ins  own  words. 

But  l am  afraid  we  all  gazed  stupidly 
enough,  first  at  him,  then  into  the  cave, 
then  at  him  again,  with  only  the  vaguest 
idea  of  ‘ ‘ Paleol itliic V'  importance.  I must 
except  Verney ; lit*  knew  more.  But  he 
had  gone  inside,  and  was  now  digging  in 
the  hole  in  his  turn  to  find  Hints  for  Janet. 
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Mrs.  Trescott,  who  was  our  bone-master 
vshe  bad  studied  anatomy,  and  highly  ad- 
mired “form”),  asked  if  the  skeleton  had 
been  44  painted  in  oils.” 

Miss  Elaine  hoped  that  they  buried  it 
again  4 4 reverently,”  and  “in  consecrated 
ground.” 

The  Professor  gazed  at  them  in  turn ; he 
literally  could  not  find  a word  for  reply. 

Then  I,  coming  to  the  rescue,  said:  44 1 
am  very  dull,  I know,  but  pity  my  dull- 
ness, and  tell  me  why  the  skeleton  was  so 
important,  and  how  they  knew  it  was  so 
old.” 

The  poor  man,  overcome  by  such  crass 
ignorance,  gazed  at  his  ball  and  socket 
joint  and  at  our  group  in  silence.  Then, 
in  a spiritless  voice,  he  said:  “The  bones 
surrounding  the  skeleton  were  those  of 
animals  now  extinct — animals  that  exist- 
ed at  a period  heretofore  supposed  to  have 
been  before  that  of  man;  but  by  their 
presence  here  they  prove  him  a contempo- 
rary, and  wre  therefore  know  that  he  ex- 
isted at  a much  earlier  age  of  the  world’s 
history  than  we  had  imagined.” 

Verney  now  gave  Janet  the  treasures 
he  had  found — some  pieces  of  flint  about 
an  inch  long,  rudely  pointed  at  one  end. 
“These,”  he  said,  “are  the  knives  of  the 
primitive  man.” 

“They  are  very  disappointing,”  said 
Janet,  surveying  them  as  they  lay  in  the 
palm  of  her  slender  gray  glove,  buttoned 
half-way  to  the  elbow. 

“Did  you  expect  carved  handles  and 
steel  blades  ?”  I said,  smiling. 

“ And  here  are  some  nummulites,”  pur- 
sued Verney,  taking  aquan  tity  of  the  round 
coin-like  shells  from  his  pocket.  “You 
might  have  a necklace  made,  with  the 
nummulites  above  and  the  flints  below  as 
pendants.” 

“And  label  it  prehistoric;  it  would  be 
quite  as  attractive  as  preraphaelite,”  said 
Inness.  “I  don’t  know  what  you  think,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  Verney,  “but  to 
me  there  is  nothing  so  ugly  as  the  way 
seme  of  the  girls — generally  the  tall  ones 
— are  getting  themselves  up  nowadays  in 
what  they  call  the  preraphaelite  style— a 
general  effect  of  awkward  lankness  as  to 
shape  and  gown,  a classic  fillet,  hair  to  the 
eyebrows,  and  a gait  not  unlike  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  having  the  arms 
tied  together  behind  at  the  elbows.  If 
your  Botticelli  is  responsible  for  this,  his 
canvases  should  be  demolished.” 

Verney  laughed;  he  was  at  heart,  I think. 


a strong  preraphaelite  both  of  the  present 
and  the  past;  but  how  could  he  avow  it 
when  a reality  so  charming  and  at  the 
same* time  so  unlike  that  type  stood  be- 
side him  ? Janet's  costumes  were  not  at 
all  preraphaelite ; they  were  American- 
French. 

We  left  the  Red  Rocks,  and  went  slowly 
onward  along  the  sea-shore  toward  home. 
Miss  Elaine,  having  first  taken  me  aside 
to  ask  if  I thought  it  “quite  proper,”  had 
challenged  Inness  to  a rapid  walk,  and 
soon  carried  him  away  from  us  and  out  of 
sight.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  St. 
Louis  brook,  where  the  laundresses  were 
at  work  in  two  rows  along  the  stream, 
each  kneeling  at  the  edge  in  a broad  open 
basket  like  a boat,  and  bending  over  the 
low  pool,  alternately  soaping  and  beating 
her  clothes  with  a flat  wooden  mallet.  It 
wTas  a picturesque  sight — the  long  rows  of 
figures  in  baskets,  the  heads  decked  with 
bright- colored  handkerchiefs.  But  to  a 
housewifely  mind  like  my  own  the  idea 
which  most  forcibly  presented  itself  was 
the  small  amount  of  water.  Of  a cele- 
brated trout  fisherman  it  was  once  said 
that  all  he  required  was  a little  damp 
spot,  and  forthwith  he  caught  a trout; 
and  the  Mentone  laundresses  seem  to  con- 
sider that  only  a little  damp  spot  is  needed 
for  their  daily  labors. 

But  in  truth  they  can  not  help  them- 
selves: the  crying  fault  of  Mentone  is 
the  want  of  water.  A spring  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  land  itself,  and  is  divided 
between  different  proprietors  for  stated  pe- 
riods of  each  day.  The  poor  little  rills  do 
a dozen  tasks  before  they  reach  the  laun- 
dresses and  the  beach.  The  beautiful 
terrace  vegetation  which  clothes  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  is  supported  by  an  elab- 
orate and  costly  system  of  tanks  and  wa- 
ter-courses which  would  dishearten  an 
American  proprietor  at  the  outset.  The 
Mentone  laundresses  work  for  wages  which 
a New  World  laundress  would  scorn;  but 
there  is  one  marked  difference  between 
them  and  between  all  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian working  people  and  those  of  America, 
and  that  is  that  among  these  foreigners 
there  seems  to  be  not  one  too  poor  to  have 
his  daily  bottle  of  wine.  We  saw  the 
necks  of  these  bottles  peeping  from  the 
rough  dinner  baskets  of  the  laundresses, 
and  afterward  from  those  also  of  the  quar- 
ry-men, vine-dressers,  olive-pickers,  and 
lemon-gatherers.  It  was  an  inexpensive 
44  wine  of  the  country'’;  still,  it  was  wine. 
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: : * * What  is  that  -f  ■ l aitaetL  > 

> : Nny^r  iri mM  what  U-  fe/m  reality;1'  an 
swt>ml  Mrs , Olurir  it  en 

chanted  — Uiflr  Fortajuato  Lnnd/  who>w 
shoves  anti  moimtain^x.ak^  can  bo  seen 
only  bvtwotm  daw  a &iid  sUtmaei  whmtltey 
loom  u [vdistijifit]  >\  soonfailiii  g a way,  how-; 
fcvev,  i'fiifey  the 

dkyjiyhi  ^U(l  U^ouiiiig-  anti  rely  invisible 
wWn the  sub  appears/’ 


The  sun  wa$  now  sinking-  into  jhte '.'&&% 
exquisite  hues  wore  steal mg  over  \ 
(he -‘mil  sea.  The  j»k* turesqu e Mod i teme  | 
Wfifl  boats  with  Utmm^&Us  were  coming  j 
toward  honae  and  one  whose  little  sail  was  ; 
cvttnson  tmule  & hixeely  picture  on  the  wa- j 
At\tW;-sea~wull  we  met  Miss  Graves- j 
gloomily  taking  :t  vva ?k.  and  presently  i 
the  phaeUm  with  Margaret  ami  Lloyd  j 


■ 


TUfc  M ASUKft-XiasrJtN. 


liu^  Two  .>hip;<.<ii>  Un/ih$iaui’e  sailed  \.  . ‘"I  saw  it  this  mornim:  ‘ *;jid  Mass 
tirsi  ».m  bine  \vaiy?yUieci  on  rose  ; »n  him/.  > Unirws,  jwibei’jy.  vk  It  is  only  Cor-ueiV /’■ 

•oi  purple,  vL/let-  and  gold,  i^vertlte  sea  I ‘*  Brigands  aud  vendetta/'  said  itin»s*s. 
hdl  u put;  Hush,  met  *»u.  the  hommi  by  1 " Napoleon/*  i&iid  all  the  rest  of  ;e,. 

sujinifj  m a bread  bund;  then  next  above  ; ‘ ” .Mv  idea  of  it  is  but/h  th*>  best/  'saut 
it  Anther,  then  wudpt  w dlvh^y.  and  ] Mrs,  (Tlur)  ; " rt  S#  F<uVy  /hu)dT  .“the  litft' 

it/jber  *£iH  a '<en  of  dear  pale  i\Te»-n  bvu*  fsie.s  id  the  Him/' 

•‘••ted  won  igold,  /‘it  tin-  same  mormon  i After  that  -each  umnuetf  at  lovakUd 
•Ub^ks/.yy'orc  Hooded  vvRh  t<iso  . the >i<ib«thin-  always ^ ^ seen 
Tight  which  oAiuhdod  in  h lovely  flush  tip  | f V>rsit>v  . A. ad'* t 
::*■•  Phrh  umv  peak*  b'Tirnd  for  mi  (lie  slcy.  } «*c  avion  w:wr  dLvjdayed  in  the  iwi*wm> 
Imgvnng  then*  when  all  the  hewer  sphu  , 1 did AW  d ilNti'fefe  IT  rose  iron* 

dm  v .as  $$b$<  and  the  sen  am)  shun/  vod  1 the  water  nn  ibe  siuitbc^At^n)  hon^rn.  il> 
<1  in  le-kv  iv,  ili*rht  gray.  | hie’  >d  pu<-\:U  n e a nj toi 1 1 • |m vil;8 • « ud  • h:^w. 

• it.  p .rv  I^Yuiful  at  suhriso/'  ‘ du  re  so  - distinctly  visihlo  tied,  h givemed 

->v.u.(  :fu*N.  ^'lar;  * w awl  then  0>e  ynh  -an  M jf  pin  '^ndd  Peke  fbr  lit  tie.  U^t  With 

tie  Fau  v Lsland.  " i U>e  eeirwsoh  sail  void  h<  over  l.iuuv  in  an 
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how,  A was*  byrdfi- 1 witift-ifae.^t}.yeaHd  ten  ion,  the  err^t-h: 

but  white  I gumi  it,  faded  slowly.  liigHed,  j- Mves  of  Meniumx  whose  foliage  forms  it>; 
>vs  it ; werp,  .in to  the  gold  yd  the  awykemag  ■ vrnlure,  rend  whose  fruit  forms  its  o>i:o- 
viav.  mercy  Thr  orange  groves  wtuv  iusigiiitb 

The  mb  pawed,  and  Wfc  .and  the  oranges  sour  ejjtii paved  vv  till 

walked,  and  climbed  hither  and  (hither,  those  of  Florida;  but  the*  olive  and  huKm 
loi\kmg  at  the  carouba-'tree^j  the  stiff  py- j groves  were  new  to  us,  utui  in  i.hrmsehv-s 
presses  ilw eu}dkn*bijis iu -woody  : beautiful  and  luxuriant.  Our  hotel  stood 
bushes  five  feet  high  , the  s^rcat  planes^,  the  j on  the  edge  of  an  old  pUve  grove  dbhbttnr 
grotesuite.  naked  tigs,  the  aloes  and  oleau-  j the  nioimtaiii-srdesi^nv!  on  broad  f^rranes 
deH  grovving  Wild,,  and  the  fanhistie^hapes  ! rising  ^SJPl 

ttt  itte  tyaxiL:'  We  seandretl  for:  items,  find  v j &ome  we<rfcsf tifeti' 
oig  the  rusty  -'eeterach;  • -the  •,  little  \te$*dt*>~. \ : 
xtwjwfy&n d jUlimihim  nigniwi,  but  espe-  iriiye:  ^rdv^-..%.^rettv- 

C.iitllr  the  exquisite  maideti -hair  of  the  «*&],  which  may' he  given  as  follow:-, 
delie^to  raiaety  eaiied  CtipiM u* • \ Mm.  ■Clary:  ‘ ''.These  old  trees  .m-  to 
which  fringed  every  xv&ters  cutftme  u'lui  1 intern  sag  red  ! When  I walk  under  their 
batik  :kod  rock  where  there  -is  the  \£-<M  / great  brandhhsd  always  think: of  the  <h>vo 
moisture  with  ite  lovely',  gflptti  fretwork,  bringing  ■? he  leaf  to  the  ark.  of  the  olive 
Thorn  Ua  phra***  ;c'Uw»jit  m Mrnlooe  and  ; houghs  of  the  entry  -into  Jerusalem,  and. 
applied  to  this  huso  <vs  well  ns  to  t he  violets.  * of  t he  Mogvjt  of  i)\i\'z%.'' 
tvliieli  grow  Wild  in  nyli  profusion.  Mar-  i The  Professor:  Olivos  are  ip ir rest iVig 
ring  ihn  ground  witji  their  blue;  untbihk-  ; beca/tifce  their;  id  an  net*  of  growth  alio  a ^ 
mg  people  say  of  them  that  they  are  so  them  to  attain  tin  almost  indeliniie  ugv . 
eotxumm  tliyy  become  weeds, " Tins  phmse  j The  trunk  decays  aunt  yj/lits,  but  the  b&rfe 
Should  he  suptnHi^d  by  a srieicty  for -.th^-'/wbicb  still  trains its  Y-^r;ei;i>WKais>iii^d 
odltiyHtion  of  good  taste  and  the  .niukm#,  ay  it 

lion  of  cruelty  to  plants.  Ivy  wa.s  every-  ; new  trunks  of  them,  although  curved  and 
where.  gr\oWin.a#,‘wibh  and  heather  hi  bloom.  distorted,  so  that  three  nr  four  Irens  srem 
Miss  Uiiives  wu&  brought  almost  h»  tears  ’ to  be  growing  from  the  kiiVpe  rout/  If  h* 
mm  day  by  (uiding 

heboid  Wetul  tho wild  , »,  f(  ’ , , , • . \ ‘ « 

eiimhing  >mud*k  of-  ^ ‘ ^ 

Florida  \>ra  tU^so  ■ '.^*v  ’ ; '•-  ' " *•  ’ 

ty^fe/ahd  ] < 

\*uly  o/eo\>/iXKi  her  ) \ 

■ p;  in/ssesyioo  be  i 


(Mill  ed  n pem  1o  di?,1>aty 
tie  B>rt  ihc  i^rdfib 
Sion  of  Um  v iob*ts,  the 
jK>mp  of  thtHHfti.  anetn- 
ones,  ffe  pt^rfursHt  of 
tife 

the  h.y&eiiitbr  itmi 
s vy  eet  plyksn  m,  all 
growiiig  wild,  vyhh 
shall  ileifieytbe  thtuu  if 
There  wi-it:  ai^o  tu- 
lips, «>rektd^  English 
pidmi  deeft.  rind  dai- 
, *4v?- 

thing -fslAft  could  g>row 
wte  alwityfe  the, 

> deapi ite  ^»nrfryv  Of 

t<w>, 


it  ^>U>lTKtUU IMvJtT 


eause 

XJoYtV  wotihl  / 

nail  ti: 

4*ml  Sf 

hr;  fi*it 

/'/ssvW.Vv  w 
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Janet:  “The  inside  tint  of  the  leaves 
would  be  lovely  for  a summer  costume. 
I have  never  had  just  that  shade.'* 

Miss  Graves:  Live-oak  groves  draped 
in  long  moss  are  much  more  imposing.” 

Miss  Elaine:  /*  It  is  so  jolly,  you  know, 
to  sit  under  the  trees  with  one's  embroid- 
ery, and  have  some  one  read  aloud --some- 
thing sweet,  like  Adelaide  Procter.” 

Margaret:  “Sitting  here  is  like  being 
in  a great  cathedral  in  Lent.” 

Lloyd:  “Shall  we  go  quietly  on,  Miss 
Severiu  V' 

And  Lloyd,  I think,  had  the  best  of  it. 
I mean  that  he  knew  how  to  derive  the 
most  pleasure  from  the  groves.  This 
English  use  of  “quietly, v hy  the- way,  al- 
ways amused  Margaret  and  myself  great- 
ly. Lloyd  and  Verney  were  constantly 
suggesting  that  we  should  go  here  or  there 
“quietly,” as  though  otherwise  we  should 
be  likely  to  go  with  banners,  trumpets, 
and  drums.  The  longer  one  remains  in 
Mentone,  the  stronger  grows  attachment 
to  the  olive  groves.  But  they  do  not  seem 
tit  places  for  the  young,  whose  gay  voices 
resound  through  their  gray  aisles;  neither 
are  they  for  the  old,  who  need  the  cheer 
and  warmth  of  the  sun.  But  they  are  for 


Verney:  “The  light  in  an  old  olive 
grove  is  beautiful  and  peculiar;  it  is  like 
nothing  but  itself.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  on  canvas  the  gray  shade  of  the 
long  aisles  without  making  them  dim,  and 
they  are  not  in  the  least  dim.  I have  no- 
ticed, too,  that  the  sunshine  never  tilters 
through sufficiently  to  touch  the  ground  in 
a glancing  beam,  or  oven  a single  point  of 
yellow  light ; ami  yet  the  leaves  are  small, 
and  the  foliage  does  not  appear  thick,” 
Baker:  “Olives  and  olive  oil,  the 
groundwork  of  every  good  dinner!  I 
wonder  how  much  a grove  would  cost  ?” 

Mrs.  Tivscott:  “How  they  murmur  to 
us — like  doves ! My  one  regret  now  is  that 
I did  not  name  my  child  Olive.  She  would 
then  have  been  so  Biblical.*’ 

Illness:  **!  should  think  more  of  the 
groves  if  I did  not  know  that  they  Were 
fertilized  with  woollen  rags,  old  hoots,  and 
bones/' 
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step*.  «a*li  !e«f  it*  rboi^U  it  was 

Varnished,  and  the  >vilow  >>)uhe:<  fruit 
^learrimg*.  Jikft  m much  imprisoned  sOn- 
ahiim.  Here  w&*  no  shade,  no  ty*ml  gray 
ttfc®,  but  evT-rVifubg  x\m  &\ih ev  vivid  SM 
or  tbfc 


th*  mill.  The  oil 
mil  Is  a re  venerable 
ami  pkdureaqae  Utile 
building  of  atone, 
placed  in  the  ravines! 
where  there  is  a 
stream  of  water.  We 
visited  one  w the 
side  Ixili  v fie  only 
light  came  from 
open 

teripr  made  a picture 
wburti  Gemrd  |k>UAy 
might  well  have 
pointed.  The  graat 
oil  jam  tlm  old  hearth 
and  o ven,  the  wiHhiai- 
jngsk  It&iiguig  Is  nips 
with  floating'  wicks, 
and  if  it  uf 

tile  tx  ' f&j}A  '• 
made 
s ceiuj  • 

li  i*st  erijaloHl  by  stone 
rollers,  the  wheel  be- 
ing turned  by  water- 
. poorer >.  the  pulp,  ant, 
oruted  with  warm 
w a! *sr<  W:&&  then  pinned 
in  fhd  rbmrni  rope 
l?i*£&efcs,  wbirh  w<?ro 
pd^l  one  upnu  the 
Other,  and  the  Alible ’ j 
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At  last  you  meet  a man,  and  you  ask  him 
something  or  other  beginning  with  4 Pur- 
torn’—” 

44  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?” 
said  Janet,  breaking  into  laughter. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know;  but  that  is 
what  you  all  say.” 

4 4 Perhaps  you  mean  4Peut-on,’”  sug- 
gested Margaret. 

44  Well,  whatever  I mean,  the  man  al- 
ways answers  4 Oui,’  and  so  I am  no  better 
off  than  I was  before,  but  keep  plunging 
on,”  said  Baker,  ruefully. 

But  the  Professor  now  opened  a more 
instructive  subject.  “Lemons  are  the 
most  important  product  of  Mentone,”  he 
began.  44  As  they  can  be  kept  better  than 
those  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  they  command 
a large  price.  The  tree  flowers  all  the  year 
through,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  at  four 
different  periods.  The  annual  production 
of  lemons  at  Mentone  is  about  thirty  mill- 
ions.” 

“Thirty  millions  of  lemons!”  I said, 
appalled.  44  What  an  acid  idea !” 

44  The  idea  may  be  acid,  but  the  air  is 
not,”  said  Margaret.  4 4 It  is  singularly 
delicious,  almost  intoxicating.” 

And  in  truth  there  was  a subtle  fra- 
grance which  had  an  influence  upon  me, 
although  no  doubt  it  had  much  more 
upon  Margaret,  who  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  perfumes. 

“Have  you  heard  the  legend  of  the 
Mentone  lemons  ?”  said  Verney. 

“ No;  what  is  it  ?*  We  should  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  it,”  said  Miss  Elaine, 
throwing  herself  down  upon  the  grass  in 
what  she  considered  a rural  way.  She 
was  bestowing  her  smiles  upon  Verney 
that  day ; she  had  mentioned  to  me  on  the 
way  up  the  hill  that  she  did  not  approve 
of  giving  too  much  of  one’s  attention  “to 
one  especial  gentleman  exclusively” — it 
was  so  “conspicuous.”  I was  smiling 
inwardly  at  this,  since  the  only  “conspicu- 
ous” person  among  us,  as  far  as  attention 
to  “the  gentlemen”  was  concerned,  was 
Miss  Elaine  herself,  when  I caught  her 
glance  directed  toward  Margaret  and 
Lloyd.  This  set  me  to  thinking.  Could 
she  be  deferring  to  them  ? They  had  been 
much  together,  without  doubt,  for  Marga- 
ret liked  him,  and  he  was  very  kind  to 
her.  My  poor  Margaret,  she  was  very 
precious  to  me ; but  to  others  she  was  only 
a pale  care-worn  woman,  silent,  quiet,  and 
no  longer  young.  With  the  remembrance 
of  Miss  Elaine’s  words  in  my  mind,  I now 


looked  around  for  Margaret  as  we  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  hear  Verney’s  le- 
gend; but  she  had  strolled  off  down  the 
long  green  and  gold  aisle  with  Lloyd. 

44  Miss  Severin  is  so  well  informed  that 
she  does  not  care  for  our  simple  little 
amusements,”  said  Miss  Elaine,  in  her 
artless  way. 

44 Once  upon  a time,  as  we  all  know,” 
began  Verney,  “Adam  and  Eve  were  ban- 
ished from  the  garden  of  Paradise.  Poor 
Eve,  sobbing,  put  up  her  hand  just  before 
passing  through  the  gate  and  plucked  a 
lemon  from  the  last  tree  beside  the  angel. 
The  two  then  wandered  through  the  world 
together,  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  at 
last,  following  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  came  to  Mentone.  Here  the 
sea  was  so  blue,  the  sunshine  so  bright, 
and  the  sky  so  cloudless,  that  Eve  planted 
her  treasured  fruit.  4 Go,  little  seed,’  she 
said;  ‘grow  and  prosper.  Make  another 
Eden  of  this  enchanting  spot,  so  that 
those  who  come  after  may  know  at  least 
something  of  the  tastes  and  the  perfumes 
of  Paradise.’  ” 

The  Professor  had  not  remained  to  hear 
the  legend ; he  had  gone  up  the  mountain, 
and  we  now  heard  him  shouting;  that  is, 
he  was  trying  to  shout,  although  he  pro- 
duced only  a sort  of  long  thin  hoot. 

44  What  can  that  be  ?”  I said,  startled. 

“It  is  the  Professor,”  answered  Mrs. 
Trescott.  “ It  is  his  way  of  calling.  He 
has  his  own  methods  of  doing  every- 
thing.” 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  found  a path 
down  which  the  lemon  girls  were  coming 
from  the  terraces  above.  We  went  up  to 
this  point  to  see  them  pass.  They  were 
all  strong  and  ruddy,  and  walked  with 
wonderful  erectness,  balancing  the  im- 
mense weight  of  fruit  on  their  heads  with- 
out apparent  effort;  they  were  barefoot- 
ed, and  moved  with  a solid  broad  step 
down  the  steep  stony  road.  The  load  of 
fruit  for  each  one  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  they  worked  all  day  in 
this  manner,  and  earned  about  thirty 
cents  each ! But  they  looked  robust  and 
cheerful,  and  some  of  them  smiled  at  us 
under  their  great  baskets  as  they  passed. 

One  afternoon  not  long  after  this  we 
went  to  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  the 
Annunziata.  Some  of  us  were  on  donkeys, 
and  some  on  foot,  forming  one  of  those 
processions  so  often  seen  winding  through 
the  streets  of  the  little  Mediterranean  town. 
We  passed  the  shops  filled  with  the  Men- 
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tone  swaUtw.  sinking  his  " J*  reticntlnir* 
upon  -in  ^oodv  >!i  litpSahy  »i1- 

r«M\.  8f  ravp;  eaityais,  tsyeti  leltgir- 

p»p«r  withypoitf  i*»  nobs  peWjjjirei'aiwre  i '-W 
^ iwjfc chimin uUs,  which 
we  not  iofwjmnlijf  bought  aed  ah?  ttiir-' 
»elye*.  . Then  we  camp  # the  perfume  d j,y 
tilKartni, where  thousands  <>f. violets  yield 
Mum-  sweetness  daily. 

? : T1  vi-V  r u 1 1 i rate  t hern  for  the  purpose  . 
?M  kenwj  ' Ki'ui  Verrrey.  *’  It"«  a poetip/tl 
sort  tff  aj?riot»Hwr«y;  iiwi'i  it?  iina*ri»j»t?(m 


i‘aii  hardly  gv.  farther,  I think,  than,  the 
idea  of  a.  yk'let  f fir  in. I";.  y. 

'W*?  passed  stvia  1 l ei |».poT$  \vitU>ite,jKu,'<;r 

V>iifits->hl^d.piVs.<U. 
by  the  French  nVwsfjpipa'^  ,-&v  • ‘ >^y.|»h i'w^r 
eonstriH't it r u s ; ;uu.t  then  turning  irom 
tW  iHittiV,. path  win- 1) 
wound  bpwnt^.  its  pisizivss  marked  hdrt> 
and  {here hy 

»sT>etute4.h  htliers  empty  apd'hbmjd.  p”mt- 

ipg  the  way  if*  tha  holy  yhaieh  of  the 
AiHmnmta. 
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“The  only  way  to  appreciate  Mentone 
is  to  take  these  excursions  up  the  valleys 
and  mountains,  ” said  Mrs.  Clary.  4 4 Those 
who  confine  themselves  to  sitting  in  the 
gardens  of  the  hotels  or  strolling  along 
the  Promenade  du  Midi  have  no  more  idea 
of  its  real  beauty  than  a man  born  blind 
has  of  a painting.  Descriptions  are  no- 
thing; one  must  see,  I think  the  mount- 
ain excursions  may  be  called  the  shibbo- 
leth of  Mentone ; if  you  do  not  know  them, 
you  are  no  true  Israelite.” 

Verney  had  a graceful  way  of  gather- 
ing delicate  little  sprays  and  blossoms  here 
and  there  and  silently  giving  them  to  Ja- 
net. The  Professor  had  noticed  this,  and 
to-day  emulated  him  by  gathering  a bunch 
of  mallow  with  great  care — a bunch  near- 
ly a yard  in  circumference — which  he  pre- 
sented to  Janet  with  much  ceremony. 

“Oh,  thanks;  I am  so  fond  of  flowers !” 
responded  that  young  person.  “Is  it 
asphodel  ? I long  to  see  asphodel.” 

Now  asphodel  was  said  to  grow  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  Janet  knew  it;  by  ex- 
pressing a wish  to  see  the  classic  blossom 
she  sent  the  poor  Professor  on  a long 
search  for  it,  climbing  up  and  down  and 
over  the  rocks,  until  I,  looking  on  from 
my  safe  donkey’s  back,  felt  tired  for  him. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  our  donkeys’ 
steady  pace  left  him  far  behind. 

“With  its  pale,  dusty  leaves  and  weak- 
ly lavender  flowers,  it  is,  I think,  about  as 
depressing  a flower  as  I have  seen,”  said 
Inness,  looking  at  the  mammoth  bouquet. 

“ I might  fasten  it  to  the  saddle,  and  re- 
lieve your  hands,  Miss  Trescott,”  suggest- 
ed Verney.  So  the  delicate  gray  gloves 
relinquished  the  pound  of  mallow,  which 
was  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  there  hung  ig- 
nominiously  all  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  church  and  convent  of  L’  Annun- 
ziata  crown  an  isolated  vine-clad  hill  be- 
tween two  of  the  lovely  valleys  behind 
Mentone.  The  church  was  at  the  end  of 
a little  plaza,  surrounded  by  a stone  wall; 
in  front  there  was  an  opening  toward  the 
south,  where  stood  an  iron  cross  twenty 
feet  high,  visible,  owing  to  its  situation, 
for  many  a mile.  The  stone  monastery 
was  on  one  side;  and  the  whole  looked 
like  a little  fortification  on  the  point  of 
the  hill.  We  went  into  the  church,  and 
looked  at  the  primitive  ex-votos  on  the 
wall,  principally  the  offerings  of  Mediter- 
ranean sailors  in  remembrance  of  escape 
from  shipwreck — fragments  of  rope  and 
chain,  pictures  of  storms  at  sea,  and  little 


wooden  models  of  ships.  In  addition  to 
these  marine  souvenirs,  there  were  also 
some  tokens  of  events  on  dry  land,  gen- 
erally pictures  of  runaways,  where  such 
remarkable  angels  were  represented  sit- 
ting unexpectedly  but  calmly  on  the  tops 
of  trees  by  the  road-side  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  horses  ran.  But  the  lovely 
view  of  sea  and  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  cross  in  the  sunshine  was  better  than 
the  dark,  musty  little  church,  and  we  soon 
went  out  and  seated  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  the  wall  to  look  at  it.  While  we  were 
there  one  of  the  Capuchins,  clad  in  his 
long  brown  gown,  came  out,  crossed  the 
plaza,  gazed  at  us  slowly,  and  then  with 
equal  slowness  stooped  and  kissed  the 
base  of  the  cross,  and  returned,  giving  us 
another  long  gaze  as  he  passed. 

“ Was  that  piety  or  curiosity?”  I said. 

“I  think  it  was  Miss  Trescott,”  said 
Baker. 

Now  as  Miss  Elaine  was  present,  this 
was  a little  cruel ; but  I learned  afterward 
that  Baker  had  been  rendered  violent  that 
day  by  hearing  that  his  American  polite- 
ness regarding  Miss  Elaine's  self-bestowed 
society  had  been  construed  by  that  young 
lady  into  a hidden  attachment  to  herself — 
an  attachment  which  she  4 4 deeply  regret- 
ted,” but  could  not  “prevent.”  She  had 
confided  this  to  several  persons,  who  kept 
the  secret  in  that  strict  way  in  which  such 
secrets  are  usually  kept.  Indeed,  with  all 
the  strictness,  it  was  quite  remarkable  that 
Baker  heard  it.  But  not  remarkable  that 
he  writhed  under  it.  However,  his  re- 
marks and  manners  made  no  difference 
to  Miss  Elaine ; she  attributed  them  to 
despair. 

While  we  were  sitting  on  the  wall  the 
Professor  came  toiling  up  the  hill ; but  he 
had  not  found  the  asphodel.  However, 
when  Janet  had  given  him  a few  of  her 
pretty  phrases  he  revived,  and  told  us  that 
the  plaza  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage called  Podium-Pinum,  and  that  the 
Lascaris  once  had  a chateau  there. 

“The  same  Lascaris  who  lived  in  the 
old  castle  at  Mentone  ?”  said  Janet. 

“The  same.” 

“ These  old  monks  have  plenty  of  wine, 
I suppose, ” said  Inuess,  looking  at  the  vine 
terraces  which  covered  the  sunny  hill-side. 

“Very  good  wine  was  formerly  made 
around  Mentone,  ” said  the  Professor ; 4 4 but 
the  vines  were  destroyed  by  a disease,  and 
the  peasants  thought  it  the  act  of  Provi- 
dence, and  for  some  time  gave  up  the  cub 
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ture.  But  lately  they  have  replanted 
them,  and  wine  is  now  again  produced 
which.  I am  told,  is  quite  palatable.” 

Si  That  is  but  a cold  phrase  to  apply  to 
the  bon  petit  inn  blanc  of  Sant.*  Agnese, 
for  instance/'  said  Verney,  smiling. 


the  task  of  patient  daily  begging  would 
not  be  more  of  a burden  than  any  other 
labor.  But  when  we  readied  the  nar- 
row main  street,  and  found  a moment- 
ary block,  another  Capuchin  happened  to 
stand  near  us  who  gave  me  a very  differ- 


cir  rcms  monks. 


Soon  wo  started  homeward.  While  we 
were  winding  down  the  narrow  path  we 
met  a Capuchin  coming  up,  with  his  bag 
on  his  hack  ; he  was  an  old  man  with  bent 
shoulders  and  a meek,  dull  face,  to  whom 


cut  impression.  Among  the  carriages  was 
a phaeton,  with  silken  canopy,  fine  horses, 
and  a driver  in  livery;  upon  the  cushion- 
ed seat  lounged  a young  man. one  of  For- 
tune's favorites  and  Nature's  curled  dar- 
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ling»,  a liitte  stout 

from  excess  of  com- 

perhaps,  but  no-  ! 
timtbly  hatul«omc  and 
noticeably  } mu  gli  ty  ~~ 
probably  a Russian  nobhumixt.  The 
monk  who  -stood  near  ns  wvlli  bis  bag 
of  broken  bread  and  meat  over  his  back 
was  of  the  same  age*  and  equally  hand 
soiriV,  i is  f &r  ns  live  wl o ring  and  out* 
line  bestowed  by  nature  could  go.  His 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  immovably  upon 
the  occupant  of  the  phaeton,  and  I 
wondered  if  he  was  noting  the  difference; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  noting  it.  It 
was  a striking  tableau  of  life's  utmost 
riches  and  utmost  poverty. 

That  evening  there  was  music  in  the 
garden;  a band  of  Italian  singers  chanted 
one  or  two  songs  to  the  saints,  and  then 
ended  with  a gay  Tarantella,  which  set  all 
the  house  maids  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 
We  listened  to  the  music,  and  looked  off 
over  the  still  sea. 

“Isn't  it  beautiful  r said  Mrs.  Clary. 
4‘I  think  loving  Mentone  is  like  loving 
your  lady-love.  To  you  she  is  all  beau- 
tiful, and  you  describe  her  as  such.  But 
perhaps  when  others  see  her  they  say: 
'She  is  by  no  means  all  beautiful;  she 
has  this  or  that  fault.  What  do  you 
mean  V Then  you  answer:  ‘ I love  her: 
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THE  OLD  PACKET  AND  CLIPPER  SERVICE. 

^ American  mmmertfe.  by  Isaac  W right 

* rpHI&  narrow  thoroughfare,  talking  j anil- ..&m,  Frauds  Thompson,  Bepja^iih 
I and  blistering  in  the  sun,  m Wail  ; Mardiajl.  and  Jeremiah  Thompson,  or 
Sr  root . . , . Mow  \mv.  hy  the.  water- s»dt\  Now  Vork  city*  vmd  afterward  owned  bv 
ao hero  ships stretch  ;.i^n>s>s  Go<>dhue  and  Cm,  CliarJc^  H,  Marsha  U;; 

the  footway'  &nd udrnU^^  and  others.  During*,  the  first  mite 

into  the  wnrnlpw^.  lie  the  wr^Ptnag^; fci-ixm , 4B^r  sailing  to.  ..CjiveTpool 

vessel*  wh>h  have  inwie  .llmr-  packet  was  twtaity-ihiw  days,  and  for  returning 
service  the  finest  ywotp . home  forty  da?:**,  but; 

.(Charles  Dickens,  ki  bf$  Am^VeOA  2¥r>£#*$*i,  J made  ttae  out^ird  trip  in  fifteen  day* 
in  ISTi.  adtUun; :.  ^ l ami  eighteen  hours.  The  Host  four  vos- 

1 made  arrafi^rnevif;^  for  ^lut  Diiyg  home  sols  uf  the  lisi — the  original  Black  Bailers 
in  the  \G*o*ye  W tixhiugton  paekei^hipfv  . — though  of  only  400  nr  500  ums  burden, 
fin  had  to  this  country  in  an  Ettgik^  •.  were'  iWju&erciT  very  large,  ami  by  the 
steamship.  The  era  of  p&cket&hip* was  superiority  of  their  eabius  arid  .general 
brought  into  exist enee  by  the  demands  of  , ertuipmeut  eau^ed  the  6} J my tx> ! lanttnen  to 
the  increasing  -trader  between  tha  United  seem  shabby  and  mrintadu^Me.  Chie  or 
States  and  Europe:  atul  the  pioneer  IhtfC  j apotbegof. th'mv sailed  regularly  cm  the  1st 
yrh&fie  the  Courter,  Pq~  : day  of  the  niontb.  In  l.^l^.'^ondi  Idy-cty 

y WlllUini  Tlimnp*  ■;  (iodl  line,  known  as  the  ftedBtar  line?  and 
»>**,.  N&& t 'X&fki  OpW,  | eouiistifig  of  the  Mardiatian  thot:  the.  3/n.u- 

A>tf/or.  jiilriflnl  'Cf$n<tda,  p?ui  CMitmbi*,  w.  of  t wenty  years  ufterwwl  L Hfwu 

**•£*> . u'h;ti.v^llcd  Thf ty vMild  and  Mrtwr,  nst^hi?sh: 

5p»**k  and  fpr  :^gul|trity;o^Tbeir  de^  ed  l»y  Byrnes,  Orindde,  apd  Ck>v  of 
parture  • md  the  pot.tihiattdy  uniform  itis.  yhtps  sailing  on  the '24 tlx  of  the  m/nfh 
time  of  llieir  pa^gw,  was  the  famous  months  thepropi'ietoi^of/ib^'Bl^fe 

Black  Bltl'L/me.  founded  m IHIthaffcn  tin*  Pall  Line  added  four  new  ships  to  their 
war  of  1ST?. ..'had  secured  the  rights  Of  foujr old  ones,  raid  were  able  tv)  send  & y«$-' 


eurrKitsfHny4*  hko  * wt***'  f*  T*IK  nre  okf.  c*p>:  horn,  jluuust,  18M. 

' f ctoja  - ••  ew«Wc*tl‘ N*r  CatrUfi 


KatfMQW^M:V«»».^slQ&idaPHK<; . ,!3S:f?5PwS®sSfiiSft!®  ! 
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N.  B.  Palmer,  the  Sheridan.  Captain 
F.  A.  De  Peyster,  the  Garrick , Captain 
Alexander  Palmer,  and  the  Roscius, 
Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  Grinnell,  Min- 
ium. and  Co.  proceeded  to  build  the 
Patrick  Henry , of  about  1000  tons,  as  a 
make-weight  to  the  Rose  ins,  which  was 
of  about  the  same  capacity.  Under  the 
command  of  the  now  venerable  Captain 
Joseph  C.  Delano,  of  New  Bedford,  she 
was  a remarkably  fast  sailor,  and  made 
more  money  for  her  tonnage  than  any 
other  vessel  ever  owned  by  the  firm. 
The  Ashburton , Captain  Henry  Huttle- 
ston,  of  New  Bed  f oixl,  1015  tons,  was  con- 
structed in  1843  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  rivalry  with  the  Dramatic  Line. 
The  Henry  Clay , 1250  tons,  came  next, 
large,  and  w ith  three  decks,  and  all  New 
York  rushed  to  see  her  as  she  lay  at  her 
pier,  No.  18  East  River,  just  opposite  the 
Grimiell  office.  So  numerous  was  the 
crowd,  and  so  seriously  did  they  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  loading  her,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  issue  a notice  for- 
bidding admission  to  all  persons  not  on 
business.  The  New  World , 1400  tons, 
was  another  wonder — the  largest  vessel 
afloat  in  1846.  Her  first  master.  Cap- 
tain William  Skiddy,  elder  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Skiddy,  of  New  York 
city,  had  contracted  with  Donald  McKay, 
of  East  Boston,  to  build  her,  and  sold  the 


captain  Joseph  c.  pklano. 


Napoleon , Silas  Richards , York , and 
George , which  sailed  on  the  8th  of  the 
mon th— New-Yorkers  had  the  exclusive 
and  dist  inguished  benefit  of  a fast  weekly, 
service  to  Liverpool.  From  1836,  when 
Charles  H.  Marshall  had  purchased  the 
interest  of  Goodhue  and  Co.,  and  be- 
come the  principal  owner  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line,  the  number  of  its  vessels  was 
gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  the  Oxford.  Cambridge , New  York, 
Montezuma,  Yorkshire , Ridel  in,  Isaac 
Wright.  Isaac  Webb , Columbia , Man 
hattav.  Harvest  Queen,  Great  Western. 
and  Alexander  Marshall,  of  from  600  to 
1500  tons  each.  The  Swallow-tail  Line, 
too,  soon  received  notable  accessions — 
the  Roscoe,  Captain  Delano;  the  Inde 
pe ) ide rt.ee , C?upi ai n EaraNye ; the  George 
Wash  inyton  .Captain  Henry  Boldredge; 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  Captain  John 
P-  Smith ; and  Captain  Ii.  K.  Collins 
haying  established  the  Dramatic  Line  to 
Liverpool,  with  the  Shakspeare , Cap- 
lain  John  Collins,  the  Siddons,  Captain 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  C*  THOMPSON. 
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Tli  E OLD  PA  C K ET  A Np  CRUPPER  MU  Vim, 


fi&t  for  thy  BfHi.sk  ^afital first  -day 
V aud, 

;fe.0:^C*d  by  ■ %t  oilier  rfcS* 

septhii.e  fide  bay? «#  I itei; 
>4j*K  wiam  pie  firm  pad  Apyw  • 

:iu.  the  ySiU'Vi<HA ; t\  All . tffte  gmir 
J3;o%  however;  ■ (pd  -la^t.  hem# . th?PAu? 

Ultra,  ?>f  ab(/u t iS()p  tpife.^^fiiVn; 
Borden,  vvhkdi  lurried  no  ■pa^sefigyr^'. 
nor  indent!  had  tho,^  ships  cktried  ai.ij ' 
for  ton.  Veara  previous.  •; .>  : 

A rival  London  about 

the  >’" 

rmyard  ECR and  Bdns\  wit?)  ilie 
Sovereign.  € kinibria, 
and  Httdwt)fXh*>  la^Pnarnted  the  first 
vessel  commanded  by  Captain  E.  E.  Mor? 
gim.  The  number  in  1M37  had  been  *je 
e reused  to  twelve,  not  the  least  of  wlueb 
f 1 je,  jp/<i fa delph  A* , built  by 
Ber#h  in ;JK33,  ami  described  by • the- Ne&y 
York  J^ijlfffyt^ 

ttkh  u piiitior  “ A 
ivu'ujR?n r^C:|^fe5?6^:r^V likpt  Wfep  en 
#aged>  aiding  .tlreivi,  ytV  learm  Airs. 
HankittiutI,  tli^lkdy  bf ^tbeEriit^h  ( bfir#e; 

, A j> P b?  ta  rsJ ^ 

1 interest  ip  her  to  Griimell,  .Miipunn  SpolTmd  and  Tileston  a Liverpool  line 
aOd  The  iius.li  fan»uvy  oeeurrif i#  at  wa.S/$fcirU*d  ♦♦pmt  iSfrg  with  the  Oviritf.  the 

?hM  Com,  the  freight  on  a barrel  of  Hour  jp/eivrjf/  Cfnjf'i r'HmiU  from  thehm-ned  Win*- 
from  Kovr  York  to  Liverpool  ro*e  to  the  >7/  the  Cvnnnell  Hiifh  the  TlAfe/er. 

rrlerlin#;  Copper*  are  notv  #tad  .at id  the  (Whum,  CApkuii  Tniman.  The 
to  pike;  a barrel  for  oi^h!#r)pC:.)ieer  pK  Orient  '•^Hd-pkv'.  Wefteftv  >\pre  'built  Hi 
a shilling.  In  1B4K,  owiner  to  the 
(etiivoo-m  <)(  WomUiull  and  Minium, 
fhm* 


AJ*T4r IX.  W|(.L M*H  it 


four  s-lupM,  the  Hotiiitgmr,  CAp- 
taiii  im  Bun*  ley,  pf  (hr  HVvsr, 

ii  Philip  Wo^llibiipe,  X iverpgph 
i Apiau*  John  Eklrid#e.  and  Crustin' 
CAjUaiii  Joho  Britton,  came  into 
the  hanfe  of  tirooitdi,  Min  turn,  and  Cm 
The  CoytxfittrfMi,  of  about  H00  r«.*n>. 
umi  be^utiftdp  fin  Abed.  vr-a^  tbefinrst 
ship  iUT:r  built,; up  k>  H»ai  time.  ;mdher 
n uisju?^  tfou ; af  t^r  ivutd 

United  States  Consul  at  Aimthamptbnt 
was  an  oUteev  of  impressive  lira nnjr  and 
%&ai  uhflity. ’w)io:v-  services  .the  firm  uf 
OrinneiL  Minturri  and' 
riiie  eif  ^ifes0 

vessels  all  sViiltkl  tcV  lAyorjU>OT,  bbt  »U 
)?>23  the  >ar«u*  house  had  a>niiil>sii<  d a 
I sou dmjt  1 iii#  uf  pkc kyp.v  flip-  jiv«V  l epi^ 

vns  of  -;v liirh  wrre  the  t eivk///f 

«h;  i n :LC. ph^lA^iSr;J 
f>ptairi  PenjaunM  Spo^oe.  the  Bi-ijfh  - 
hu.*  f AptA'in  .W.ilhunj  ,k.  Si  bur.  and  the 
Unhmbi^  Oiptkiu  Joseph  0:  D^liifio, 
*nvh . iif  Mbnnt  41)0  to^-dfArilbO;, 

Vou  PvilL.#.  104. - U 
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Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  George 
Raynes,  and  the  former  is  afloat  to-day, 
carrying  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liv- 
erpool. Her  commander  in  the  packet 
period  was  Captain  George  S.  Hill,  the 
well-known  secretary  of  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, who  once  commanded  the  Henry 
Clay.  In  1856,  the  Orient  was  chartered 
by  the  French  government  to  take  freight 
from  New  York  to  Havre  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  a bushel  of  wheat.  She 
carried  80,000  bushels  (or  2100  tons)  in 
shippers’  bags,  and  1000  barrels  of  flour, 
but  on  arriving  at  Havre,  was  run  aground 
by  the  stupidity  of  a French  pilot,  and 
swung  directly  across  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  while  some  steamboats  were 
trying  to  tow  her  off,  she  brought  up  on 
the  old  wall  of  a fortification  and  broke 
herself  in  two.  Her  master  had  her  tow- 
ed to  Liverpool  for  repairs.  On  one  of 
his  trips  to  that  city  and  back,  Captain 
Hill  collected  $50,000  in  freight  money; 
and  Captain  Joseph  J.  Lawrence,  of  the 
Webster , of  the  same  line,  once  “grossed” 
$60,000.  The  fastest  vessel  of  Williams 
and  Guion’s  Black  Star  Line  to  Liverpool, 
organized  about  1851,  was  the  Adelaide, 
Captain  Robert  C.  Cutting. 

The  first  line  of  Havre  packets  was 
founded  by  Francis  Depau  about  1822, 
with  the  Stephania , Captain  John  B.  Pell, 
the  Montano , Captain  Smith,  the  Henry 
IV.,  Captain  William  W.  Skiddy,  and  the 
Helen  Mar,  Captain  Harrison.  Other 
early  Havre  packets  were  the  Cadmus, 
Captain  Allyn,  Edward  Quesnel , Captain 
E.  Hawkins,  Bayard , Captain  Henry  Rob- 
inson, Howard , Captain  Holdredge,  Ed- 
ward Bonaffe,  Captain  James  Funk, 
Queen  Mab , Captain  Butman,  and  Don 
Quixote,  Captain  Janies  Clark.  For  most 
of  these  vessels,  Crassous  and  Boyd  were 
the  agents— a firm  which,  under  the  name 
of  Boyd  and  Hincken,  had  charge  of  the 
second  line  of  Havre  packets,  which  in- 
cluded the  Charles  Carroll , Erie,  France, 
Utica,  Oneida,  William  Tell,  Baltimore, 
Mercury , and  Rhone.  Mr.  John  J.  Boyd 
was  an  agent  as  early  as  1823,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hincken,  his  partner,  is  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Havre 
lines  of  packets.  The  business  of  Francis 
Depau  was  continued  by  his  sons-in-law, 
Fox  and  Livingston,  who  added  to  the 
old  line  the  Silvie  de  Grasse,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  other  ships.  About  the  year 
1832,  William  Whitlock,  Jun.,  founded  a 
third  line,  with  the  Albany , Duchesse 


d'Orleans,  Formosa,  Gallia,  Carolus 
Magnus,  and  other  vessels.  Of  all  the 
Havre  packet  captains  of  1832,  only  two 
are  alive — Captains  William  W.  Pell  and 
Edward  Funk.  Among  the  merchants 
who  held  shares  in  the  Havre  packets  was 
the  late  Andrew  S.  Norwood,  whose  son 
Carlisle  Norwood,  now  president  of  the 
Lorillard  Fire-insurance  Company,  went 
to  France  to  school,  when  a boy,  in  a 
packet  of  only  400  tons  burden. 

Captain  John  Johnston  of  the  Isaac 
Bell , of  Fox  and  Livingston’s  Havre  line, 
made  three  voyages  from  Havre  to  New 
York  in  less  than  eighteen  days  each,  one 
of  them  in  January,  the  worst  month  in 
the  year.  Though  a master  from  1837  to 
1854,  a period  of  seventeen  years,  he  says : 
“ In  all  my  career  I never  knew  the  wind 
to  blow  but  twice.”  One  of  these  excep- 
tional cases  was  on  the  16th  of  Aqgust, 
1839,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Rhone,  and  got  into  a hurricane  which 
blew  away  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  was 
spread,  not  leaviug  so  much  as  a piece  as 
big  as  your  hand.  Another  distinguished 
Havre  packet  master  was  Captain  James 
A.  Wotton,  of  New  York,  who  sailed  the 
Havre  and  several  other  ships  of  Fox  and 
Livingston’s  line,  and  whose  accomplished 
daughter  married  the  lamented  Lieutenant 
De  Long  of  the  Jeannette. 

These  several  lines  of  Atlantic  packets 
rendered  illustrious  service  to  the  growth 
of  New  York  city  as  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union.  In  their  presence  the 
English  and  French  trading  vessels  were 
absolutely  insignificant.  Their  agents, 
builders,  and  captains  speedily  became 
rich,  for  all  were  owners — the  agent  own- 
ing, say,  an  eighth  of  a vessel;  the  build- 
er another  eighth,  in  order  that  he  might 
secure  the  job  of  repairing  her,  which  cost 
about  $500  a round  trip;  the  captain  an- 
other eighth,  that  he  might  have  the 
strongest  of  all  motives  to  vigilance  and 
prowess;  the  block-maker  and  sail-maker 
each  a sixteenth,  perhaps;  and  other  per- 
sons the  remainder,  a packet  of  500  tons 
being  worth  about  $40,000.  The  tonnage 
kept  increasing  until  the  appearance,  in 
1854,  of  the  Palestine  and  Amazon,  the 
last  ships  of  the  Morgan  line  to  Lon- 
don, each  of  about  1800  tons,  the  Pales- 
tine, under  Captain  Josiah  M.  Lord,  mak- 
ing the  quickest  passage  of  the  line,  hav- 
ing landed  her  passengers  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  fourteenth  day  out,  enabling  them 
to  do  business  in  London  on  a Saturday, 
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while  the  passengers!  of  the  steamer  that,  top-mast  and  her  top  gallant-mast.  1'eav- 
left  New  York  next  after  she  did  reached  mg  only  the  mainsail  on  the  sj Kirs..  Aft- 
London  on  the  Monday  following  that  er  a course  of  protracted  Happing  in  tliat 
Saturday.  The  passage  of  fourteen  days  j violent  wind,  many  pieces  of  the  torn  sails 
to  Liver|hH>l  in  a packet  ship  was  of  rare  ; became  so  knotted  and  braided  that  a mar 
occurrence,  although  it  was  made  several  line-spike  feould  not  penetrate  therm  Mr. 
times  by  the  Tndepen deuce.  734  tons,  built  j Kermit  saved  several  specimens  as  curios- 
iti  11884  by  Smith  and  Dinion;  l>y  the  Mon-  | ities.  While  master  of  the  flea/  Point 
tt'zuma,  1070  tons,  built  in  1835  by  Brown  Captain  Allen  saw  two  of  bis  men  struck 
and  Bell  ; by  tin*  Patrick  Henry,  097  tons,  dead  by  lightning  during  a heavy  rain  at 
built  in  1839  by  the  same  linn ; and  by  tlio  | sea,  and  his  vessel  struck  six  times  in  one 
S< m ffannptoii . 1273  tons,  built  in  1*49  by  | hour,  The  bodies  of  tlie  victims  I >ore  no 
Westervelt  and  Mackay.  Captain  Will- 1 murks  of  t he  blow  that  killed  them.  The 
i&m  C.  Thompson,  now  pivsideut  of  the  Constellation  sprung  a leak  on  her  horne- 
Guardian  Fire-insurance  Company,  New  ward  trip  from  Liverpool  about  1855.  and 
York  city,  sailed  tin*  St.  Andrew  of  Rob-  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  had  it  not 
ert  KeriniCs  line  to  Liverpool  in  fourteen  been  for  the  labors  of  the  125  men  of  lifer 
days,  and  in  1854  made  a very  short  heme  - 700  stfecragfe  passengers.  wlm  persevering- 

ward  passage  in  the  Stephen  Whitney,  ly  worked  at  the  pumps.  Her  crew  alom* 
bringing  important  news  of  an  advance  could  not  have  kept  her  alloat  ten  hours, 
in  the  price  of  cotton.  Captain  William  Most  of  the  packets  of  the  Liverpool  lines 
Henry  Allen  was  master  successively  of  were  built  by  Stephen  Smith.  Isaac  \\  ebb, 
the  Virginian  (built  in  I834L  tbo  Water*  ami  Brown  and  Bell,  and  most  of  the 
tm  *,  the  West  Pa  hi  iyar\d  the  Count  citation , Havre  ami  some  of  the  London  lines  by 
all  of  Kermits  line,  the  last-named  hav-  < Imslhin 1 Be  rght. Jacob  A.  Westervelt.  and 
ing  previously  been  commanded  by  Cap-  William  It.  Webb.  About  the  year  1843 
tain  Luce,  of  the  ill  fated  steamer  Arctic*  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the  size  of 
An  18th  of  September  gale  struck  the  Wit-  these  vessels.  Brown  and  Bell  launching 
terloo  about  the  year  1848,  on  her  return  the  Liverpool,  of  1174  tons,  and  the  Queen 
from  Liverpool,  and  blew  off  her  main.-  of  the  West.  of  !1(>S  tons.  In  1819  Mr.  W. 
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so  reduced  fares,  and  consequently  ac- 
commodations, on  hoard  the  packets* 
that  these  became  related  to  their  noble 
predecessors  very  much  as  an  omnibus 
hack  is  to  a race  horse. 


iug  capacity.  First,  last,  and  all  the 
time  she  must,  be  a fast  sailer.  Accord- 
ingly she  was  longer  and  narrower  than 
other  ships,  very  sharp  at  the  bow,  and 
tapering  at  the  stern.  It  was  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  China  and  India 
trade  that  instituted  this  era,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and  Cal- 
ifornia that  developed  it,  "If  our 
merchants  on  the  Atlantic  coast/’  said 
a California  newspaper  in  1852,  14  may 
complain  that  they  have  been  injured 
by  sending  out  to  California  the  useless 
trash  that  they  could  sell  nowhere  else, 
they  may  well  be  proud  that  the  dis- 
covery of  our  golden  sands  has  done 
more  in  four  years  toward  improvement 
in  the  style  of  ship-building  than  would 
and  soon  the  introduction  of  have  occurred  from  other  general  causes 
the  transatlantic  service  had  in  half  a century.  The  antiquated  hulks 
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But  ilK-ir  capacity 

sn  IlieieMt  '.to b*i  : them  pH\  vy>dl  it mi 
(heir  sbghnwss of  build  emisect  thorn  to 
ho  so  strained  ill  rough  whither  that  the 
V(M  of  repairs  whs  iiiScoiiVJiging^  Ac 
rording!y\  in the  year  IH.Vl.  WlHiaiu  !L 
Webb,  a . ship-1. /ui) tier  always  equal  to 
ail  emergency  (lie-  has  built  177,872  tons 
in  J‘>;  vessels  — probably  more  than  any 
qfhUtt  mat]  that  '\  •:  lived),  jmt  u { »« ui 
: !$k; ^(bcfcs  fiki.v  clipper  -ships  whkdi 
should  solve;  the  problem  of  combined 
^peeph  capacity,  and  stikngth.  Tln&fr 
Libted  vessi-Is  were  lire  Chullrnyr,  of 
about  "3000  Urns.  the  Wgta  dipper  over 
\IiuULih'-K^  Auirk,  :& :*M$ 

(}\  Gri.yxvidil,  ijtijii  t*pmiii)iuded  hvCap? 
||| iii  Bob4'  Wubrmo.u  iwlum.  iyuvg  ui 

t in-  foot  of  Pave  Street  liar  bowsprit  lit 
high-  tub*  iv.iehod  iho  roofs  ot  the 
store*;  crowds  wmo  down  to  see  liar);, 
the  hi  vhicihte,  of  H5Q  tens ; t he  Coou-  f, 
<;»/'  t^Oi)  units,  rf itiurk.>hik;  for  : speed,  s^h- 
•xyorth.il iesst  strength,  A prodUf;tiv^ltp^.7’ 
and  good  IVrchvcomnKtnded  by  Cup  ton* 
(hud  her  isite  made  the  is  mud  'ni*  to 
8au  Fra  ueiseq  i ii  say eri  nvmph^ &hd  nibb 
days,  her  return  coy  ago  occupying  ;'n!y 
day^the  shortest  time  On’ 
repaid \ : and  the  Swonl  Fi*k>  of  1 150  tons; 
\yliieii  sailed  from  Shanghai  to  Sun  Frau- 
tft>co  in  240 

hides  a d;iy— ggabn  the* tjfojfeo.qft 
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w 1 itch , tike  j \ \ i ge  was!  \ i n g-  tul  *k,  1 * a v < * 1 »♦  »e  i » 
floating  about  the  seas;  sadiu^  about  as 
(M&t  side.xvhya  as  lit  any  other  ihrecUoni 
haw  bfcitoi  forced  by  the  nlf>Lfl  s}jait  of  the 
n*a>k  with  California  to  gi ye.  jdace  t<> 
entifvdy  i« U l fh  their 
mptiook  us  Swhiis  oii  a $u  miner  hike; 
aii d fll^ffet  thp  elodil  that  is  hip vv n h«y 
foi>>  the  galtC*'  . : V'  ' V : AxyjA 

The  flipper  of  fho  turnons  series 
thait  i/HrriHMl  acpvy&s  krery  ocean  t he  fame 
of  (he  American  ^hhebiOhler  the 
of  t oti«;  hid  i t ahou t the 

y*ar  tsiA  by  Smith  ami  Dimon  for  the 
J hiiiA  tnAde,  on  an  order  from  Wilihim 
il,  Akfnn^yuiti.  Awt  lifer  trips  heehihiug 
r*dn  an  e rktfi^e  )'iyrx?{k;on  of  thk  i 

.f WjgUl*  ..^hteh-  ';Wiifert'  en- 
afdnd  her  fo'bhmirte'ODier  vfesete  of  M 1 is  < 
i.i  were  soon  oh  t he  stocks-- tin?  //*/- 
enk’  v»f  d50  tons,  built  by  William  if; 
WVbb  for  L.  kirdl  G*  Griswuld . the 
:y)f;  » df ',  in  iH44  l»y 

BrnWiii  a lideBell  for  A.  A Low  niid  Bru- 
::*  :t  the  ,bVo  If Vb'/V  'aOT  n?us,  budt  by 
dunih  umt  Dmmu  tor  William  !I  As 
pie. Walt.;  attd  tile  /ru-w/A  PiO 

miMehhttl:  hy  Riaywa  tnul  lVll  fm*  \ A> 

irf  itjueui  ^lebra 
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tlif  . v*$fcoh?r*v  •Jit 

lu  ^aT'ik^d^K  surf*  iiain$$as  ! yabbMk  ofivIfoTt?#  ejf .v ; ? it 

IHfiO  €*eHiirrt*d  tlii' v 
high  priee.tj  un&:  fofo 
Twi:  between  m*{  JK4?  imi^  2fe*iT 
the  value  herijg  i i i art  eiigh  t u u 1 lit «h * 

of  dollars!  / a \ v t T>:  v.V-' ’ 


word.  The  -eluiTisne  hi  Ilie  character  of 
ihp  naouvs  given  ito^yaseU  at  this  period  U 

~ v"  pi-vi- 

/fo///a  jfiWeii rnv::Tf'av<'Ut‘>\  P^rsvrtrn nve. 

uml  overt  Pe<liUet\  yvl^rt*  fodst  4 ikeri  for 
ships,  hnVr,  the  ohsOvui  was  to  ii*$?  the 
tvansos  of  diM  tuynished  merehauts  or  rap- 
lam* ■—111$  'ipwqtto.*  the  fins&  lL 

the  "N  Bi  ; IJut  iij  this  n<pA  ami 

arurvvHous  period  ?d  Hie  swift.  .sailors  the 
spirit  i*T  naval  enterprise  w ndkvietl  itt 
sueh  names  a*  the  ChnJhutge,;  the  hwi Hri* 
t*h\  l lift  Cjipitt.  ami/ilid  Si^iyrtl Fidlh'il he 
Tn/hmy/ti,  f>bj*  F!jfi<Hf  f ‘tf}**<i,  the  lilt-id: 
F.jinuf,  aipl  ifhr  Stit'i-rrit/u.  n(  ih<-  .SrO'-v 
Just  os  imtehtu  V.tuvf!  the  d*d7us*Ut-ttf  in 
e|U)Stt'U**t*.«M;  nvo  to  smb  mi- 

nor iJoboU  as  ^ Chain  f^hle  u^Cal?  M*  a 
ii:'ht[up«'.U  • » * 1 1 ' "‘G-  ?lt.-  ;?n-;]iur*,.M>  t.foo  in  the 
. Abseen  ee  >jf  tfoptctt)  •>yor>>i.s  a nd  liar  huh  JeKe 

xvbieh  imeded  to  Hr  washed -off  e'VvV  Jsipi- 

»U*r,  Jtiek'V  lauding  of  the  FouoiH  </our 
pumdiunMC  HVx;  thoti 

a pit  dr  all  that  ;lhm*  art  uhh-,  ihe 

srvohth  ‘i  t V thou  shah  Uruvr  lip  and 


That*  ivljpprr  r*p»eh  was  an  epoch  U»  j** 
prom]  of.  Ami  yve  were  proud  of  it  Tim 
S»o\V(  \Uw\c  Mm^ga^iris  ^hhuptlwl  \u  jsmtk 
he^iiine^  ui  htr^o  »ype  Q^  thesv'-  v<Quleic: 
»-st  Trip  oo  Ih  rnril;'  ,;,SlmHest  t^ss.-ig*  e. 
Ran 

’Qlsiela^f  Voyage  Vrt,  r ‘'A  taipper  w<\*. 
a f'iiep'o/'  Kvi »%0'r<lutuvy  fh>p;>t/H/ 
•;;  Tip",  taidelo'st.  Wntvjo  h»  China/  'llto 

from  ;^);)t  Ffu'ici^r  .R^ee  foupni  f ih) 
Wcu‘ltL  ''  T)v>  \d;iv{Ser  ^}dfi  foiiU 

.pi  Ka^;t.'  Bostoii  • ;itV*  Halt  ?<rul.  ^iyued . 

;|>jr  A,  4 • Xa^c^1^  ^AV 

u r Sa  \ i Fi-aiicirteo  in  liinet y vs?x  days—  tiie'u 
the  shortest,  time  mi  record  (Mr.  W.  H. 
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m>8:  d uy  $•***’, j u>>t  Vm v tju ft*'!' . turn  tuivmusHimai  -sem-.m  tovtfye 

w>  .ml  ’- !•!♦  V . Yhsiewlij y imuxmjg.  full  tit  gum-  mantled  by  men  \vJn>HO  laifavlcn)^  ot til t dr 

nag.  am)  wtln  profession  can  not  .be  csecited..  urn)  vnrh 
ovw  ; to  * the  iioflli  ItcAch  ']Xiy$&V>Ds&  tit»t  dat mu  toed  (o  jtld  bis  A# 

j^kttipa^  frf  thy  looked  *.!fc»r  Tile  this  dipper  contest.''  ; £i  - , ( ’ i 

fe%,  howeycr,  was  isfttbeiv  Tba  wtnda  ^uttl<*yv  tolled,  \v&£  stirred 

umi  after  looking  awhile  he  Uijftrid  bark,  bv  lire  beauty,  Urn  aud  ihr  'miiiiplis 

to  fc*&yur  but  hud  not  arrived &i  te;  vomit-  of  i 

mg -room  lie  'heard  thtil  the  Suv~  . Cajdadn  IJanioJ  JUvI&eiifcto, % Bi^owri 

jfrjfat'  imd  the  Golden  Gatov  fcnd  hy  | and  Iteli  for  A A.  I>:f\v  nth)  'Brothei^-.omtln 

»-* i * » v i • « ; :>v«,-K*k  Captain  Inunaresq  wtk?  in  j t%  trip  from  Shanghai  tr»  N>\%  V*-.rk,  in 
Ufa  old  frtea<T^r  ^ r ^ *•;>  ; 

on  %dsoii>e'  Stiyel  She  has 
hh>tiglit  IBOO  ion.*  of  car^ny 

^hich  to^y  be.  at  a ' : 0 O /»;  7*.  J’V.*  • A’v.  -v;  '■/" /#iV 

value  of  tgBy^udO.  MeP  mani 
feft  b V$w\ly  five  fet?t  !ot^  ' 

I hr  run  wa*  2Hl  miles 

in  and  $ji*‘  Jr  <A 


Tvefad  her  hut  twice 

•4drmjr  • t he.  of  t P,3d* 

udie*.  She  sooh  left  Entry, 
e«%co  h.(p  Lfiffiihiii,  . by 

ita* 

Rnglijvh  capita liiVr 


freight:*  had  entirely  paid.  hey 
cost  noil  ,runn*hg; 

*uiv>  nett » f%  her o w q ers  a, clear 
prhftt ; of  £r?h  000.  At  Ivan  ton 
her  freight  for  London  was  en- 
>t  ££  storiiii.g  # ton;  while 
the  English  »1h|>«  yivc**  taking 
Uieir  fyvi^bt  -H  ami  .1-1  d ron  : 
&nd  iliiis  was  Ue*  $$wi&  '•W'hsom 
tliat  the  |nv.bivm*e  bad  hvc*Ji 
given  to  A)uvHCaO  sfii|>t>  Hi  nth 
vanned  f;d(^  their  shuner 
sage^»  riiahhng  to  rv 

eeivr  |*rv?mj>r  ivtums /n»iU  tlimr 
invest uumK  to  save  lutoi^hiv 
and  to  a u early  ‘ucirket 

■#‘ j'f  a 

ueWty>upert  * 1 cA$i  W\  built  to; 
HMke  such  trips  as  thh^;, 
fem:  for  l*>lng  passage*  wilt  tin  M 
ktUsMunii  (>t5fon«m^ 
m itch  1 1 >WhkI.  lh(J  votuhtfih^ 
raeift  ^f  u irn^v  rra  >n  ship-iyaiid 

• , i v v.  r * i' 
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gust,  1851,  with  freight,  forcarry ing  which 
she  would  receive  $84,000— a marvellous 
sum  to  day — a barrel  of  flour  on  her  ar- 
rival selling  for  $44;  and  when  off  Valpa- 
raiso in  a storm  was  dismasted,  every- 
thing above  the  mast-heads  of  her  fore 
and  main  masts  being  carried  away.  In 
fourteen  days  she  was  rigged  at  sea,  and 
proceedingon  her  way  to  California,  reach- 
ed her  destination  in  102  days  from  New 
York,  in  spite  of  the  accident  and  deten- 
tion— the  best  passage  ever  made  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  picture  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  in  her  dismasted 
condition  which  has  been  engraved  for 
this  article  was  sketched  at  the  time  by  one 
of  her  passengers,  a clever  boy  of  eight 
years,  and  afterward  “touched  up”  by 
an  artist,  and  is  pronounced  by  Captain 
McKay  to  be  an  accurate  and  faithful  de- 
lineation. Seventy  feet  of  her  foremast  and 
mainmast  are  gone,  and  also  four  sails  on 
each  mast.  Having  discharged  her  cargo, 
the  clipper  sailed  for  Honolulu,  and  load- 
ed with  oil  for  New  York,  which  she  reach- 
ed in  eighty-two  days — a passage  never 
equalled.  For  10,000  miles  she  sailed  with- 
out tacking  or  wearing,  and  in  ten  consecu- 
tive days  she  made  3300  miles.  Loading 
again  immediately  for  Liverpool,  she  left 
on  a Saturday,  the  18th  of  June,  1852. 
On  Sunday,  the  26th,  she  was  becalmed 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland;  but  at 
midnight  a breeze  sprung  up,  and  on  the 
following  Saturday,  at  5 o’clock  p.m.,  she 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Mersey — another 
passage  never  equalled.  She  had  sailed 
from  the  Banks  to  Liverpool  in  about  five 
days  and  a half;  and  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  the  unprecedented  time  of 
thirteen  days  and  nineteen  hours.  One  day 
she  sailed  340  miles;  on  the  same  day  the 
Cunard  steamer  Canada , which  had  left 
Boston  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas , made  only  306 
miles.  To-day,  thirty  years  afterward,  it 
is  enlivening  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  time  the  editorial  articles  on  the 
splendid  performances  of  that  splendid 
ship.  But  her  story  is  not  told  yet.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1853,  Lieutenant  M.  F. 
Maury  reported  to  the  Hon.  James  C. 
Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the 
clipper-ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas , 2421 
tons,  on  a voyage  from  San  Francisco, 
had  made  “the  enormous  run  of  6245 
miles”  in  twenty-two  days,  a daily  aver- 
age of  283. 9 miles,  and  that  the  greatest 
distance  traversed  from  noon  of  one  day 
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to  the  noon  of  the  next  day  was  419  miles. 
After  his  illustrious  performances  on  the 
ocean,  Captain  McKay  is  now  a shipping 
merchant  in  South  Street,  New  York  city. 
His  brother,  Donald  McKay,  the  builder, 
died  some  time  since  in  Boston.  For  the 
meritorious  work  of  rigging  his  vessel  at 
sea,  when  dismasted  off  Valparaiso,  Cap- 
tain McKay  was  presented  by  Walter  R. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
derwriters, with  a massive  and  costly  sil- 
ver dinner  service. 


IV. 

A captain  of  a packet  or  clipper  was  a 
much  more  important  personage  than  a 
Cunard  captain  to-day  is.  He  was  an  own- 
er as  well  as  a commander,  and  he  met 
the  shipping  merchants  on  terms  of  social 
equality.  He  was  absolute  master  of  his 
vessel,  and  of  every  man  on  board  of  her. 

A Cunard  captain  has  no  contrdl  over  his 
engineer.  His  income  was  often  $5000  a 
year,  consisting  of  five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
freight  money,  five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steerage -passage  money,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cabin-passage  money,  the 
entire  receipts  for  carrying  the  mails — two- 
pence a letter  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  two  cents  a letter  from  the 
American  government — and  a salary  of 
$360  per  annum.  Moreover,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  his  wife,  and  some- 
times even  her  sister,  board  free.  (Cap- 
tain Creesy’s  wife  could  command  a ves- 
sel as  well  as  he  did.)  A Cunard  commo- 
dore receives  only  $2500  a year,  a captain 
of  a Hamburg  or  Bremen  steam-ship  only 
$1200  a year ; and  while  he  and  his  Cunard 
brother  have  only  to  navigate  their  vessels, 
all  cares  of  outfit  being  relegated  to  the 
port  captain,  our  old  packet  or  clipper 
captain  attended  personally  to  lading, 
rigging,  victualling,  manning,  and  many 
other  prerequisites  to  a ship’s  orderly  de- 
parture, superintending  and  paying  for 
repairs,  and  keeping  a regular  business 
account  with  the  agents,  as  one  merchant 
does  with  another.  In  this  way  he  became 
fit  for  the  duties  of  managing  a line  of 
vessels,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Captain  C. 

H.  Marshall  and  Captain  E.  E.  Morgan, 
was  sometimes  invited  to  assume  them. 
Furthermore,  in  many  instances  he  was 
a gentleman’s  son  who  had  left  home  to 
make  a fortune.  Two  of  Captain  Tinker’s 
comrades  were  a son  of  the  late  Professor 
Leonard  Bacon,  of  Yale  College,  and  a 
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nephew  of  N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold,  the 
shipping  merchants  (No-Loss  and  Great- 
Gain  Griswold,  the  shippers  used  to  call 
them),  and  in  many  instances  also  a na- 
tive of  New  England,  with  all  aNew-Eng- 
lander’s  success -compelling  pluck,  push, 
and  principle.  To-day  the  rates  of  mari- 
time insurance  for  the  same  class  of  sail- 
ing vessels  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  the  packet  and  clipper  eras.  Why? 
Chiefly  because  the  captains  no  longer 
come  from  New  England  school-houses, 
nor  the  crews  from  New  England  farms, 
but  usually  from  the  gutters.  The  school- 
ship  St.  Mary1 8 has  been  organized  to  meet 
this  important  need  of  first-class  officers 
for  our  merchant  marine  (or  such  of  it  as 
is  left) ; and  although  still  an  experiment, 
the  undertaking  has  been  very  successful. 
Her  boys  are  not  heavy  enough  on  gradu- 
ation to  become  officers  at  once,  but  they 
are  immediately  put  in  position  to  be  so  as 
soon  as  they  are  physically  competent. 
Let  us  venture  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
some  of  those  fine  old  packet  and  clipper 
captains. 

Captain  Samuel  Samuels  became  fa- 
mous in  the  clipper  Dreadnought , and  it 
used  to  be  said  that  with  a strong  wind 
nothing  ever  passed  her — not  even  a 
steamer.  Built  in  Newburyport  for  Gov- 
ernor E.  D.  Morgan,  Captain  Samuels,  and 
others,  she  was  named  after  the  famous 
vessel  in  Admiral  Nelson’s  fleet,  her  own- 
ers sending  to  England  to  get  the  right 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  they  found 
to  be  Dreadnought , and  not  Dreadnaught. 
Her  keel  was  laid  in  June,  1853,  and  her 
first  return  trip  from  Liverpool  made  in 
February,  1854.  On  that  voyage  she 
scudded  into  celebrity  by  reaching  Sandy 
Hook  as  soon  as  the  Cunard  steamer  Can- 
ada, which  had  left  Liverpool  one  day  ear- 
lier, reached  Boston.  In  1859  she  made 
the  3000  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Rock 
Light,  Liverpool,  in  thirteen  days  and 
eight  hours ; and  in  1860  went  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Queenstown,  2760  miles,  in  the 
unequalled  sailing  time  of  nine  days  and 
seventeen  hours.  How  often  a first-class 
steam-ship  has  been  longer  in  going  the 
samedistance!  Captain  Samuels  had  a phe- 
nomenal experience  on  a return  trip  from 
# Liverpool  in  1862.  While  in  the  ‘ ‘ tempest- 
uous forties”  he  saw  a big  sea  coming,  and 
shouted  to  the  sailors  to  hasten  forward, 
while  he  put  himself  under  the  bulwarks, 
with  one  leg  around  a spar.  The  wave 
struck,  sending  him  whirling  across  the 
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deck,  and  leaving  him  leaning  half  over 
the  bulwarks  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
gash  in  his  head  and  one  leg  broken. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  topple  over  into 
the  water  in  an  unconscious  state  he  was 
rescued  by  several  of  his  men,  and  on 
coming  to  himself  was  lying  upon  a wet 
sofa  in  the  cabin,  on  the  floor  of  which 
were  several  inches  of  water,  his  fore-leg 
fractured,  and  the  bone  protruding  through 
the  flesh.  As  there  was  no  surgeon  on 
board,  the  captain  proposed  to  amputate 
the  limb  himself,  but  yielded  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  his  officers,  who,  by  putting 
forth  their  strength,  succeeded  in  pulling 
the  leg  straight,  but  could  not  keep  it  so. 
In  the  confusion  the  men  left  the  wheel; 
the  tiller  was  heard  surging  to  and  fro. 
The  disabled  captain  gave  orders  to  se- 
cure it.  Presently  it  broke  off,  and  then 
the  rudder  went  too.  For  three  days  tho 
Dreadnought  lay  in  the  trough  of  an  an- 
gry sea,  while  the  sailors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  captain,  who  was  constantly 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
constructed  a new  rudder.  Successful  at 
last,  they  were  lowering  it  over  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  when  the  straps  that  held  it 
broke,  and  down  it  fell  into  the  sea.  They 
were  at  this  time  600  miles  from  the  island 
of  Fayal,  and  the  wounded  captain,  still 
lying  on  his  back  in  that  wet  cabin,  after 
using  every  effort  by  way  of  sweep  or 
drag  to  turn  her  head  to  the  southward, 
and  unable  to  give  the  matter  his  per- 
sonal attention,  resolved  to  back  his  ves- 
sel toward  that  port.  For  a distance  of 
280  miles  he  actually  performed  this  al- 
most incredible  feat,  and  nautical  readers 
will  be  interested  to  learn  how  he  did  it. 
In  his  own  words:  “The  ship  was  swing- 
ing with  head  to  northward ; it  was  calm 
weather,  with  the  swell  from  the  west. 
Fayal  bore  south  by  east,  magnetic,  and 
during  the  afternoon  a slight  breeze  sprung 
up  from  west-southwest,  westerly,  and  we 
did  all  we  possibly  could  to  turn  the  ship’s 
head  southward  by  using  a drag  from 
the  8tarboai*d  quarter,  and  by  throwing 
another  drag,  consisting  of  a water  cask 
with  one  head  out,  from  the  starboard  cat- 
head, as  soon  as  the  ship’s  head  paid  off. 
Each  drag  had  a tendency  to  turn  her  to 
the  eastward,  we  expecting  finally  to  turn 
her  to  the  southward,  and  thus  to  get  her 
on  the  course  to  Fayal.  It  blew  a royal 
breeze,  and  she  paid  off  with  her  head-sails, 
no  sails  being  set  aft,  until  she  brought 
the  wind  well  on  her  quarter ; but  after 
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ten  hours  of  strenuous  effort  we  found  it 
impossible  to  get  her  head  in  the  proposed 
direction.  So  we  took  in  the  drags,  furl- 
ed all  the  head-sails  and  all  the  canvas 
on  the  foremast,  set  all  the  square  sails  on 
the  mizzenmast,  the  whole  of  the  maintop- 
sail,  and  the  starboard  clew  of  the  main- 
sail, and  threw  sharp  back  every  sail  that 
was  set.  The  tendency  was  to  give  her  a 
stern  board  [i.  e.,  to  sail  her  stern  first]. 
By  keeping  the  sails  trimmed  flat  back  on 
those  two  masts,  the  ship  was  backed  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  weather 
continuing  mild  and  spring-like,  the  winds 
steady  at  the  west,  and  the  ship’s  stem 
heading  directly  for  Fayal,  which  then 
bore  south,  magnetic.  At  this  time  we 
were  able  to  ship  our  second  rudder,  and 
in  a short  time  we  entered  Fayal  Harbor, 
fourteen  days  after  the  disaster.”  There 
the  captain  had  himself  hoisted  overboard 
in  a box,  to  which  his  mattress  and  him- 
self were  lashed,  he  cutting  the  rope  by 
which  the  box  was  suspended  at  the  mo- 
ment that  a favorable  wave  lifted  the  boat 
that  was  waiting  to  receive  it  and  him. 
The  water  being  too  rough  to  allow  land- 
ing him  at  the  pier,  he  was  carried  three 
miles  below,  where  some  natives  waded 
out  from  the  beach,  and  took  him  ashore 
and  to  the  hotel.  The  Portuguese  sur- 
geons decided  at  once  that  the  leg  must  be 
cut  off;  but  the  captain,  in  great  agony, 
replied  that  he  had  come  into  the  world 
with  two  legs,  and  he  proposed  to  take  two 
out  with  him ; that  as  for  amputation,  he 
could  have  performed  that  himself  two 
weeks  before,  and  that  he  had  made  his 
perilous  and  torturing  journey  to  Fayal 
for  something  better  than  the  knife.  It 
took  fifty-one  days  to  repair  his  ship,  and 
then  the  captain,  with  his  leg  in  splinters, 
but  so  incompetently  treated  that  the  frac- 
tured bones  were  not  in  their  normal  place, 
was  borne  aboard  of  her,  in  spite  of  many 
protestations,  and  set  sail  for  home.  All 
he  owned  in  the  world  was  in  the  Dread - 
nought , and  he  would  not  leave  her.  At 
last  he  found  himself  in  Brooklyn,  and  lay 
in  bed  from  February  to  December,  1863. 
When  he  rose  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
walk.  Captain  Samuels  left  his  father’s 
house  when  eleven  years  old  to  become  a 
sailor,  and  when  twenty-one  years  old  was 
master  of  a ship.  He  had  a thrilling  ad- 
venture in  quelling  a mutiny  once,  dur- 
ing which  some  sailors  went  at  him  with 
knives.  In  his  house  is  Walters’s  fine  oil- 
painting  of  the  Dreadnought , the  litho- 
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graph  of  which  was  printed  until  the  stone 
was  entirely  worn  out,  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  the  picture. 

Captain  Edward  G.  Tinker  distinguished 
himself  about  the  year  1846  by  a home- 
ward voyage  from  Liverpool  in  the  pack- 
et-ship Toronto , of  the  Morgan  line.  The 
day  before  sailing  he  chanced  to  call  upon 
a friend,  and  found  him  writing  letters  for 
the  mail  to  leave  for  Boston  by  a wonder- 
ful new  propeller,  just  built.  44  You  can 
let  me  have  those  letters,”  he  said,  play- 
fully; “I  will  take  them  as  fast  as  she 
can.  ” Sure  enough,  he  reached  New  York 
a week  before  she  entered  Boston  Harbor, 
although  for  three  days  the  Toronto  had 
been  drifting  in  broken  ice,  which  her 
master  worked  through  by  keeping  to  the 
northward.  Other  vessels  in  that  region 
must  have  steered  south,  and  encountered 
baffling  winds  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  for 
when  Captain  Tinker  sailed  into  port  his 
vessel  was  the  first  that  had  arrived  in  six 
weeks.  He  had  beaten  the  Cunard  steam- 
er also,  and  had  brought,  in  the  single 
copy  of  the  London  Times  which  he  pos- 
sessed, the  latest  news  from  Europe,  forty- 
two  days  later  than  the  last.  Amid  the 
brisk  competition  of  the  reporters  he  gave 
the  paper  to  the  representative  of  the  New 
York  Herald , which  published  an  “extra” 
the  same  afternoon.  Mr.  Griswold,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  line,  moved  his  hand 
up  and  down  the  captain’s  arm  and  chest 
as  if  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  identity,  say- 
ing at  last,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  “I  re- 
ally believe  it  is  you ; I thought  it  was  a 
ghost.”  Before  the  successful  navigator 
had  been  in  his  office  five  minutes,  most 
of  the  shipping  merchants  in  South  Street 
had  called  to  see  how  he  had  got  there, 
six  weeks  without  the  arrival  of  a single 
vessel  seeming  to  have  shaken  their  faith 
in  the  floating  capacity  of  packets.  4 4 Who 
was  that  fellow  who  made  that  voyage 
in  the  Toronto  ?”  asked  a merchant  on 
’Change  one  morning.  “By  gracious!  if 
he  had  been  put  up  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  been  elect- 
ed !”  There  was  glory  for  the  packet  cap- 
tain who  had  beaten  a Boston  propeller 
and  a Cunard  steamer ! 

Captain  Tinker’s  first  ship  was  the  Mont- 
real, 542  tons,  built  by  Christian  Bergh 
about  1835 ; his  next,  the  Toronto , 631  tons, 
built  by  Bergh  about  five  years  later;  his 
next,  the  Margaret  Evans , 1000  tons,  built 
in  1846  by  Jacob  A.  Westervelt;  his  next, 
the  Southampton , 1200  tons,  built  in  1847 
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by  Westervelt;  and  his  last,  the  Palestine , 
1751  tons,  built  in  1856  by  the  same  build- 
er, all  belonging*  to  Morgan's  Black  X 
London  Line.  Soon  after  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  last-named  ship  he  went  to 
London,  and  took  the  agency  of  Grin- 
nell’s  and  Morgan’s  lines.  Captain  John 
Delano,  the  veteran  packet  master  of  New 
Bedford,  was  mate  of  the  Montreal  when 
young  Tinker  was  a boy  on  board  of  her. 
The  latter  remembers  that  one  day  the 
sailors  were  hoisting  a cow  up  the  side 
of  the  ship  (each  ship  carried  a cow  in 
those  days),  and  had  got  her  above  the 
deck,  when  she  slipped  out  of  her  fasten- 
ings and  dropped  into  the  hold  and  was 
killed;  also  that  the  sailors  of  the  Hanni- 
baly  the  next  vessel  of  the  line  to  leave 
port,  said  that  they  had  nothing  but  that 
old  cow  to  eat  during  the  entire  voyage 
out.  Mr.  Tinker  did  not  leave  the  Mont- 
real until  he  became  her  commander.  He 
is  a native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  where 
the  Griswolds  hail  from,  and  he  and  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  married  sisters. 

Captain  John  Britton,  of  the  celebrated 
packet  Constitution , was  not  only  a brill- 
iant officer,  but  a notable  rescuer  of  lives. 
He  has  a testimonial  “Presented  to  Cap- 
tain John  Britton  by  Captain  Ebenezer 
Cauldwell  and  Mr.  Enoch  Train,  his  chief 
officer,  for  rescuing  themselves  and  crew 
of  the  ship  Dorchester , then  in  a sinking 
condition,  December  6, 1845” ; also  a gold 
medal  of  a London  society,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  “Royal  Nation- 
al Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
from  Shipwreck — George  the  Fourth,  Pa- 
tron,” with  the  head  of  that  king  in  relief ; 
on  the  reverse,  “Let  not  the  deep  swallow 
me  up,”  with  a relief  of  three  men  in  a 
boat  rescuing  a fourth ; and  on  the  edge, 
“ Captain  John  Britton — Voted  31st  July, 
1845.”  On  several  other  notable  occa- 
sions this  gallant  officer  saved  human 
lives.  At  his  residence,  No.  6 East  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  there  is  an  inspiriting  oil- 
painting  by  Walters  of  the  Constitution 
leaving  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1849,  her 
four  main  courses  hauled  up,  her  sailors 
in  the  act  of  settiug  her  foresail,  and  the 
“Blue  Peter'’  flying  from  the  mast-head. 
Captain  Britton  recently  received  a letter 
from  his  friend  Captain  Joseph  C.  Delano, 
of  New  Bedford,  saying  that  Captain  Brit- 
ton, Captain  William  C.  Thompson,  Cap- 
tain William  Allen,  and  himself  were  the 
only  surviving  captains  of  the  old  packet 


period.  His  brother  received  a silver 
pitcher  from  the  merchants  of  New  York 
for  making  the  fastest  trip  from  Belfast  to 
this  city. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Waterman  distin- 
guished himself  by  making  the  voyage 
from  Canton  to  New  York  in  seventj’-six 
days,  without  tacking  once,  in  a flat-bot- 
tomed ship,  the  Natchez , which  had  for- 
merly been  used  in  the  New  Orleans  trade, 
before  Captain  Eads  removed  the  bar  that 
obstructed  navigation  to  that  port.  The 
excitement  over  this  feat  with  the  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  was  tremendous.  The 
captain  made  six  successive  trips  from 
Canton,  the  longest  of  which  was  only 
ninety-eight  days,  reaching  this  city  eight 
or  ten  days  before  his  rivals,  who  had 
started  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  people  that  he  had  actual- 
ly found  out  the  secret  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  knew  just  how  to  sail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  He  earned  so  much  money 
for  the  owners  of  the  Natchez  that  in 
1851 N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold  contracted  with 
William  H.  Webb  to  build  for  him  the 
magnificent  clipper-ship  Challenge . Cap- 
tain “Bob”  Waterman  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  commanders.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  sailois  off  the  yard-arms, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  sought  after  by  the 
police  that  he  preferred  not  to  come  to 
New  York  in  his  ship,  but  exchanged  her 
for  New  Jersey  while  sailing  up  the  bay. 
He  had  a quarrel  with  his  carpenter,  a 
Swede,  when  just  out  of  sight  of  Sandy 
Hook:  “You  are  my  superior  officer  here,” 
said  the  carpenter,  “but  if  I had  you 
ashore,  I’d  lick  you.”  “By  the  powers! 
we’ll  try  it,”  replied  the  captain,  pulling 
off  his  coat.  They  had  a fair  stand-up 
fight,  and  the  Swede  proved  himself  the 
best  man.  The  captain  seemed  fond  of 
him  ever  afterward.  He  had  a difficulty 
with  his  mate,  Mr.  Fraser,  one  day,  and 
both  having  retired  to  the  cabin,  the  latter 
drew  out  two  bull-dog  pistols  and  pushed 
them  across  the  table  to  the  captain,  say- 
ing, “Either  you  or  I have  got  to  leave 
this  ship.”  To  which  the  captain  at  once 
responded,  “You  are  the  only  man  I ever 
had  any  respect  for” ; and  from  that  time 
on  they  understood  each  other.  Some 
old  merchants  will  remember  how  “ nob- 
by” the  captain  used  to  look  on  his  re- 
turn from  Canton  in  the  lustrous  straw- 
colored  raw-silk  suits  made  for  him  by 
the  almond-eyed  tailors  of  that  city. 

Captain  “Bully”  Hall,  as  he  was  called. 
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earned  his  reputation  as  the  commander  of 
the  Superior , and  later  of  the  Splendid, 
built  for  him  by  Isaac  Webb  very  early 
in  the  latter's  career,  and  objects  of  great 
interest  as  then  the  largest  merchant  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States,  though  only  of  500 
tons  burden.  They  were,  in  fact,  too  large ; 
there  was  then  no  demand  for  such  car- 
goes of  teas  and  silks  as  the  Splendid  used 
to  bring  from  China,  and  she  became  a 
Havre  packet.  Her  captain  was  a charac- 
ter; he  once  fastened  his  mate  in  a chick- 
en-coop and  tantalizingly  called  to  him 
as  to  a chicken  to  be  fed  with  corn.  A 
street  urchin  on  the  dock  one  day  was 
boiling  some  sweet-potatoes  in  a pitch  pot, 
when  “Bully”  Hall  walked  by  in  a new 
light-colored  overcoat.  “What  have  you 
got  there  ?”  he  asked,  in  his  usual  overbear- 
ing manner.  “Potatoes,  sir.”  “What 
for?”  “To  cook  ’em,  sir.”  “Well,” 
seizing  a mop,  and  thrusting  it  into  the 
pot,  “cook  that.”  The  boy  immediately 
pulled  out  the  mop,  dripping  with  pitch, 
gave  the  captain’s  light  overcoat  a vigor- 
ous wipe,  and  ran  for  dear  life.  As  he 
was  not  caught,  some  of  the  by-standers 
seemed  to  think  that  for  once  “Bully” 
Hall  had  met  his  match.  But  the  captain 
was  a brave  and  able  sailor. 

Captain  E.  E.  Morgan,  afterward  the 
principal  owner  of  the  London  line  of 
packets  named  after  him,  was  a calm,  self- 
possessed  officer,  whose  reproval  for  a de- 
linquent mate  rarely  took  a form  more 
severe  than,  “Never  mind,  I’ll  attend  to 
it  myself  this  voyage.”  While  on  deck 
during  a storm  he  seemed  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium  by  chewing  the  end  of  an 
unlighted  cigar.  Thackeray  and  the  art- 
ist Leslie  once  sailed  with  him  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,  just  for  an  excursion; 
and  in  the  fury  of  a gale,  while  the  cap- 
tain, with  hands  to  his  mouth,  stood  shout- 
ing to  the  sailors  up  on  the  yards,  Leslie, 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  gunwale, 
exclaimed,  “Great  heavens,  what  a pic- 
ture!” and  proceeded  to  make  a sketch  of 
the  commanding  officer,  which  he  after- 
ward filled  in  with  his  portrait — a work  of 
art  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Mor- 
gan’s family.  “You  are  a set  of  muffs,” 
said  the  captain  to  some  draught-playing 
passengers  one  day;  “give  me  the  board.” 
He  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
that  game.  “Come  with  me,”  he  said 
one  morning  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hammond, 
in  New  York,  “and  see  my  new  ship 
launched.  I am  going  to  have  a yachting 


voyage  next  time.”  It  was  of  the  Hen- 
drick Hudson,  then  on  the  stocks  in  West- 
ervelt’s  yard,  that  he  spoke.  There  is  an 
oil-painting  of  her  in  his  old  office  at  No. 
70  South  Street,  and  also  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  he  took  Joseph  Bonaparte 
to  London  about  the  year  1841.  Soon  aft- 
erward he  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
Queen  Victoria  at  luncheon  on  board  the 
Victoria , which  had  been  named  iu  her 
honor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of 
the  party,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
captain  had  not  called  a ship  after  her 
Majesty  before.  “ We  never  before  built 
a ship  that  was  worthy  of  her,”  replied  the 
American  officer.  She  was  a wonder  at 
that  time,  by  reason  of  her  long  poop  and 
her  cabin  on  the  main-deck,  the  cabin  pre- 
viously having  invariably  been  between- 
decks. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Marshall  was  for 
twelve  years  (1822-1834)  the  master  suc- 
cessively of  the  packets  James  Cropper, 
Britannia , and  South  America,  and  he 
abandoned  the  quarter-deck  to  become 
manager  and  chief  owner  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line,  to  which  these  vessels  belonged. 
He  left  his  home  at  Easton,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  when  fourteen  years 
old,  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  seas.  “My 
grandfather,”  he  wrote,  in  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death,  “had  been  a sailor,  and 
his  adventures  during  his  sea  life  I had 
often  listened  to  with  much  delight,  so 
that  my  desire  to  see  something  of  the 
world  became  very  ardent,  and  occupied 
most  of  my  thoughts.  How  was  this  to 
be  brought  about?  I was  almost  too 
young  to  go  away  alone,  not  having  at- 
tained my  fifteenth  year;  but  still  I was 
anxious  to  do  so  if  I could  get  the  consent 
of  my  parents,  which,  considering  my  ear- 
ly age  and  total  ignorance  of  the  world, 
never  having  been  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  spot  where  I was  born,  was  a matter  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  without  serious 
consideration  on  their  part,  and  a great 
trial  of  feeling  on  my  own.  Still  I lost 
no  opportunity  to  urge  them,  promising 
good  behavior  and  the  utmost  diligence 
and  industry  in  everything  that  I might 
undertake.  My  mother  finally  consent- 
ed, but  it  was  with  a condition  that  I 
should  go  to  an  Eastern  port,  and  join  a 
whaling  ship  that  we  had  some  knowledge 
was  fitting  for  such  a voyage.  This  ship, 
the  Lima,  of  Nantucket,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Solomon  Swain,  who  had  a 
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nephew  some  two  or  three  years  older 
than  myself  living  in  the  town  with  my 
parents.  All  things  being  prepared,  my 
mother  packed  my  sea  chest  with  such  ar- 
ticles of  sailor’s  clothing  as  she  could  pro- 
cure, together  with  a quantity  of  ‘prog,’ 
consisting  of  a ham,  loaf  of  bread,  pies,  and 
crackers,  and  this,  with  thirteen  dollars  in 
money,  which  my  father  with  much  diffi- 
culty had  raised,  constituted  my  whole 
stock.  The  15th  day  of  April,  1807,  was  fix- 
ed for  my  departure.  As  the  day  approach- 
ed, the  idea  of  leaving  my  home,  humble 
as  it  was,  and  parting  with  my  affection- 
ate parents,  sisters,  and  brothers  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  perhaps  forever,  re- 
quired all  the  firmness  that  I could  possi- 
bly summon  to  my  aid.  I felt  at  times 
that  I could  not  endure  the  trial,  but  I 
was  ambitious,  and  my  pride  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  I determined  to  make  a bold 
push  and  overcome  every  difficulty.  At 
last  the  day  arrived,  and  the  wagon  which 
was  to  convey  me  to  Troy  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  door.  My  elder  brother 
was  appointed  to  accompany  me  so  far  on 
my  way.  We  were  summoned  to  the 
breakfast  table,  which  we  surrounded 
with  heavy  hearts.  The  silence  that  pre- 
vailed, and  the  tears  that  were  now  and 
then  seen  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  made  our 
parting  a trial  of  feeling  almost  beyond 
my  power  to  endure;  but  taking  fresh 
courage,  I took  my  leave  of  all  that  I held 
most  dear,  to  seek  my  fortune,  I hardly 
knew  where  or  how.  We  proceeded  to 
Troy  that  day,  and  on  arriving  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, my  first  object  was  to  procure  a 
passage  in  a vessel  leaving  for  New  York, 
which  on  repairing  to  the  dock  I secured.” 
In  nine  years  he  was  master  of  the  Julius 
Caesar , sailing  in  her  from  New  York  to 
Charleston  for  a cargo  of  cotton  for  Liv- 
erpool. 

Captain  Josiah  P.  Creesy,  of  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud , owned  by  Grinnell,  Mintum, 
and  Co.,  was  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  with  a service  of  plate  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1855.  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Jones,  president  of  the  board,  said:  “Sir, 
on  your  late  passage  from  China,  when  in 
command  of  the  celebrated  ship  Flying 
Cloud , with  a rich  and  costly  cargo  of 
delicate  goods,  the  total  value  of  which 
probably  amounted  to  a sum  between  a 
million  and  a million  and  a quarter  of 
dollars,  you  encountered  adverse  currents 
and  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  which  car- 


ried your  ship  upon  a coral  reef  on  the 
7th  of  August  last,  in  the  China  seas, 
striking  with  such  severity  that  her  bow 
was  raised  out  of  water  three  or  four  feet, 
her  shoe  taken  off  her  keel,  and  her  keel 
itself  cut  through  to  the  bottom  plank- 
ing, causing  her  to  leak  badly  and  to 
make  a great  quantity  of  water.  With  a 
skill  that  none  but  a first-rate  ship-master 
possesses,  you  soon  extricated  her  from 
her  perilous  situation,  without  cutting 
away  her  masts  or  making  any  other 
great  sacrifice,  which  is  often  done,  nom- 
inally for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern,  proving  very  frequently,  howev- 
er, to  the  great  detriment  of  all  concern- 
ed. In  a very  short  time  you  had  her 
afioat,  ready  to  proceed,  when  the  impor- 
tant question  arose  in  your  mind  where 
you  should  go,  on  the  settling  of  which 
much  depended.  Again  your  good  judg- 
ment manifested  itself.  The  expensive 
and  costly  ports  in  the  straits  were  near 
at  hand.  You  determined  to  avoid  them, 
and  no  one  can  say  how  much  you  saved 
to  those  interested  in  your  valuable  ship 
and  cargo,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  concerned  have  been  saved  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  proba- 
bly much  more.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
probably  tell  the  extent  of  saving  with 
much  accuracy;  all  know  it  to  have  been 
very  large. 

“At  that  time  your  qualifications  as  a 
skillful  commander  again  became  mani- 
fest, and  you  seem  also  to  have  combined 
in  yourself  the  talents  of  the  merchant  as 
well  as  the  ship-master.  After  relieving 
your  ship,  your  attention  was  directed  to 
the  next  best  movement,  and  in  that  you 
rendered  us  an  important  service ; instead 
of  running  your  ship  into  an  expensive 
port,  before  referred  to,  where  the  positive 
and  known  charges  would  have  amount- 
ed to  a very  large  sum,  you  examined  the 
condition  of  the  vessel  and  the  means  at 
your  command,  and  although  your  crew 
was  weak  and  insufficient,  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  proceed  homeward,  and, 
with  a very  leaky  ship,  you  left  the  China 
seas,  and  in  a very  short  time  thereafter, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  underwriters, 
you  reached  this  port  in  safety,  and  with 
scarcely  a damaged  package  on  which  a 
claim  could  be  made  on  the  underwriters.” 

Captain  Creesy  was  then  presented  with 
“a  choice  and  weighty  service  of  plate.” 
He  replied  that  though  he  had  merely 
done  his  duty  as  a ship-master,  he  was 
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“very  far  from  being  ungrateful  for  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  testimonial.  The 
sailor,”  he  added,  “amid  the  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  responsibilities  of  his  pro- 
fession, often  feels  the  need  of  apprecia- 
tion and  sympathy.  These  are  his  best  re- 
ward and  highest  encouragement.”  After 
noting  the  remarkable  fact  that  Captain 
Creesy,  between  the  years  1845  and  1850, 
had  made  five  voyages  from  New  York  to 
Anjer  which  did  not  vary  twenty-four 
hours  in  length,  and  no  one  of  which  was 
more  than  ninety  days,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  said:  “The  captain  seems 
to  have  a propensity  for  ninety-day  voy- 
ages. He  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  sailors 
in  the  American  merchant  service.” 

Captain  George  S.  Brewster,  in  his  ship 
the  David  Brown , 1715  tons,  built  by 
Roosevelt,  Joyce,  and  Co.,  the  successors 
of  Brown  and  Bell,  and  owned  by  A.  A. 
Low  and  Brother,  had  a memorable  race  to 
San  Francisco  with  Captain  P.  Dumaresq 
(formerly  of  the  Surprise ),  in  his  new 
-clipper  the  Romance  of  the  Sea , 1782  tons, 
very  long  and  sharp,  built  by  Donald 
McKay,  of  East  Boston.  The  David 
Brown  left  New  York  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  Romance  of  the  Sea  left 
Boston  on  the  16th  of  December.  Off  the 
coast  of  Brazil  the  two  vessels  were  close 
to  each  other,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  were  not 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  and 
often  only  forty  miles,  each  experiencing 
the  same  weather,  each  losing  a jib-boom 
in  the  same  gale,  and  each  arriving  at  the 
common  destination  the  same  hour.  There 
with  great  dispatch  the  cargoes  were  dis- 
charged, ballast  was  taken  in,  and  new 
<*rews  were  shipped,  and  in  eight  days 
both  ships  sailed  again  side  by  side  for 
China,  arriving  at  Hong -Kong  within 
three  hours  of  each  other. 

Captain  O.  R.  Mumford  arrived  from 
San  Francisco  in  1852  with  the  foremast 
of  his  ship,  the  clipper  Tornado,  very  near- 
ly  prostrate,  and  the  bowsprit  broken  off 
— the  effect  of  a whirlwind  in  the  Pacific 
a thousand  miles  west  of  Cape  Horn.  He 
had  sailed  her  in  this  condition  8000  miles 
in  sixty-five  dayB.  The  accident  occurred 
at  two  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  lltli  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  vessel  was  thirty -three  days 
out,  and  about  half-way  home.  “The 
shock,”  says  the  captain's  log-book,  “ was 
instantaneous.  The  bowsprit  was  broken 
off  close  to  the  knight -heads,  and  the 
whole  of  it  carried  inboard  on  the  port 


side.  The  foremast  instantly  followed  it 
close  to  the  deck,  being  lifted  from  be- 
tween the  main-stays  so  that  the  heel  of  it 
grazed  the  house,  and  went  over  the  side, 
tearing  away  the  main  and  monkey  rails. 
This  immense  weight  of  mast,  yards,  sails, 
and  rigging  lying  across  the  main-stays, 
together  with  the  surging  of  the  ship, 
caused  by  the  increasing  sea,  had  to  be 
cut  adrift  to  save  the  mainmast,  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  be  sprung.” 
The  prospect  of  seeing  New  York  again 
was  not  very  bright,  but  the  captain  at 
once  proceeded  to  business.  In  fourteen 
days,  while  the  Tornado  was  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  waves,  he  succeeded  in  complet- 
ing a jury  rig,  and  in  fifty-one  days  there- 
after sailed  through  the  Narrows  and  into 
New  York  Harbor,  without  having  once 
put  into  port  for  repairs.  So  much  im- 
pressed were  the  officers  of  the  New  York, 
Atlantic,  Astor,  Sun,  and  Mercantile  in- 
surance companies  with  his  brilliant  skill 
and  resolution  that  they  presented  him 
with  a service  of  silver- ware  richly  chased 
and  engraved — a salver,  pitcher,  coffee- 
pot, tea-pot,  sugar-bowl,  cream-cup,  and 
slop-bowl,  the  centre  of  the  salver  contain- 
ing a representation  of  the  clipper  in  her 
dismasted  condition  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration (page  226).  The  Tornado  was 
built  by  Jabez  Williams  and  Son  for  Ben- 
jamin A.  Mumford,  and  launched  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1852.  Her  length  was 
229£  feet  on  deck,  and  248£  feet  over  all; 
her  breadth,  42.4  feet;  her  depth  of  hold, 
28  feet;  and  her  tonnage,  1802  tons.  She 
had  three  decks,  and  while  a clipper  in 
bow  and  stern,  was  constructed  with  a 
flat  bottom  for  buoyancy,  it  having  been 
thought  that  the  full  clippers  sailed  too 
much  under  the  water.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent lithograph  of  this  remarkable  clip- 
per-ship in  the  hall  of  the  Apprentices’ 
Library,  on  Sixteenth  Street.  Captain 
Mumford  used  to  tell  merry  stories  of  the 
speed  with  which  during  the  gold  fever 
in  California  the  crews  of  incoming  vessels 
would  jump  from  the  decks  and  run  for 
the  mines.  The  strongest  contracts  made 
in  New  York  would  not  hold  them. 

Captain  George  A.  Potter,  of  the  Ar- 
chitect, a little  clipper  of  520  tons,  built 
about  1847  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
owned  by  Nye,  Parkin,  and  Co.,  an  Amer- 
ican firm  in  Canton  (Mr.  Parkin  is  now 
a resident  of  New  York),  contributed  to 
the  fame  of  the  American  clippers  by  a 
gallant  passage  in  1853  from  Canton  to 
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London,  in  which  he  beat  a small  fleet 
of  English  vessels.  It  was  a great  thing 
in  those  days  to  be  the  first  to  reach 
London  with  the  new  crop  of  Congo  teas. 
The  English  were  connoisseurs  in  that 
commodity,  and  paid  fancy  prices  for  the 
privilege  of  decocting  the  first  leaves  of 
the  season,  so  that  the  captain  who  was 
earliest  in  landing  his  cargo  in  London 
sold  it  fast  at  a good  round  sum,  and  in 
the  Canton  River,  every  year,  when  the 
crop  came  in,  there  lay  a fleet  of  American 
and  English  clippers,  each  chafing  to  be 
the  first  to  leave.  How  magnificent  and 
impressive  was  the  representation  from 
the  United  States — beautiful  and  majestic 
vessels  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Chinese 
harbor,  the  pride  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world ! That  year 
the  saucy  little  Architect  was  surrounded 
by  ten  or  twelve  English  ships,  and  having 
finished  loading  about  as  soon  as  they,  left 
the  Canton  River  in  their  company,  and 
soon  left  their  company  too.  She  made 
the  trip  to  London  in  107  days,  against  the 
monsoon,  and  sold  her  entire  cargo  before 
any  of  her  late  comrades  had  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  first  of  the  delinquents 
to  arrive  was  the  Hero  of  the  Nile , whose 
captain  on  entering  the  Thames  inquired 
anxiously  of  the  pilot  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  “a  little  American  ship  from 
Canton.”  With  a light  load  of  scrap-iron 
and  paper  cuttings,  the  Architect  proceed- 
ed to  New  York,  reaching  there  after  the 
short  winter  passage  of  twenty-nine  days, 
whence,  having  taken  on  board  some  flour 
and  cotton  goods,  she  returned  to  China, 
and  being  then  famous  for  speed,  was  at 
once  chartered  to  take  a cargo  of  tea  to 
London  at  £ 8 sterling  a ton:  on  her  for- 
mer voyage  she  had  received  £6  sterling  a 
ton,  while  the  English  vessels  were  glad 
to  get  £3  and  £4.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a 
freight  rate  as  £8  a ton  for  a sailing  ves- 
sel's cargo  was  ever  paid  before,  or  has  ever 
been  paid  since.  Ships  at  docks  of  the 
East  River  to-day  are  glad  to  get  one  cent 
a bushel  for  carrying  grain  to  England, 
or  37£  cents  a ton. 

Captain  Potter’s  brother,  Captain  Jesse 
F.  Potter,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was 
master  of  the  New  Bedford  ship  Oneida , 
owned  by  Thomas  S.  Hathaway  (formerly 
a Liverpool  packet),  when  she  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  rebel  privateer 
Florida.  The  Confederate  sailors  robbed 
him  of  his  charts,  instruments,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  even  of  his  watch.  In  a belt 


around  his  body  he  had  some  gold  and 
silver  dollars;  they  took  these  too.  And 
when  he  asked  them  to  go  down-stairs  and 
try  some  gin,  they  civilly  replied  that  the 
gin  belonged  to  them.  They  put  him  on 
board  a vessel  which  landed  him  at  Per- 
nambuco, and  he  died  soon  afterward, 
never  having  recovered  his  spirits.  “It 
is  a great  grief  to  a captain  to  lose  his 
ship,”  said  an  old  sea-dog  recently;  “I 
never  saw  one  that  did  not  break  down 
under  it.” 

Captain  Josiah  Richardson,  of  the  clip- 
per Stag  Hound , wrote  from  Valparaiso 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  to  Messrs.  Samp- 
son and  Tappan:  “Gentlemen,  your  ship 
the  Stag  Hound  anchored  in  this  port  this 
day  after  a passage  of  sixty-six  days,  the 
shortest  but  one  ever  made  here;  and  if 
we  had  not  lost  maintop-mast  and  all 
three  top -gallant -masts  February  6,  our 
passage  doubtless  would  have  been  the 
shortest  ever  made.  . . . The  ship  is  yet  to 
be  built  to  beat  the  Stag  Hound.  No- 
thing that  we  have  fallen  in  with  as  yet 
could  hold  her  play.  I am  in  love  with 
the  ship ; a better  sea  boat,  or  better  work- 
ing ship,  or  drier,  I never  sailed  in.” 

The  clipper  Red  Jacket,  built  by  George 
Thomas,  of  Rockland,  Maine,  in  1853,  for 
Seacomb  and  Taylor,  of  Boston,  had  a 
startling  encounter  with  icebergs  off  Cape 
Horn  on  her  passage  from  Australia  to 
Liverpool  in  August,  1854.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  some  of  the  cathedral- 
like masses  of  ice  made  a lasting  impres- 
sion upon  her  skipper. 

Captain  Samuel  Yeaton  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  clipper  Samuel  Russell 
were  presented  by  the  owners  and  under- 
writers of  that  vessel  with  a purse  of  $1525 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1857,  for  their  “self- 
sacrificing  and  untiring  efforts  in  bringing 
the  said  ship  and  cargo”  into  the  port  of 
New  York  on  her  voyage  from  China. 
“After  a long  and  tedious  passage  down 
the  China  Sea,”  wrote  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low 
and  Brother,  the  owners,  “against  an  ad- 
verse monsoon,  during  which  your  ship 
sprung  a leak,  you  continued  your  voy- 
age, aided  by  these  officers,  without  put- 
ting into  a foreign  port,  and  with  an  en- 
ergy arid  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise 
finally  succeeded,  although  upon  a short 
allowance  of  provisions,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  in  bringing  your 
vessel  and  cargo  where  they  have  been 
secured  to  us  with  but  little  damage.” 
To  this,  Captain  Yeaton,  on  behalf  of  him- 
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self  and  officers  Osborne  and  Taylor,  re- 
plied that  it  was  “difficult  for  a sailor, 
unused  to  mercantile  phrase,  to  find  fitting 
words  to  convey  his  acknowledgments  for 
this  most  liberal  donation,  and  the  flatter- 
ing manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to 
the  services  rendered  by  myself  and  offi- 
cers during  our  late  voyage  from  China. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  use  a sailor’s  phrase, 
and  say  that  I am  4 taken  all  aback’  by  this 
unexpected  demonstration.” 

These  old  captains  are  but  types  of  a 
large  class,  and  the  qualities  that  most 
characterize  them  are  those  that  belong 
to  the  men  who  make  nations  great. 


V. 


A fine  sight  it  was  to  see  a returning 
packet  come  up  the  East  River  and  an- 
chor off  her  pier  with  all  sails  set.  The 
news  of  her  arrival  had  been  conveyed  by 
signal -telegraph  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Staten  Island,  and  thence  by  another  sig- 
nal-telegraph to  New  York,  though  per- 
haps she  had  been  two  days  in  sailing  her 
last  twenty  miles  from  the  Hook  to  the 
river. 

Tug-boats  came  into  use  about  the  year 
1835,  but  being  expensive,  were  hired  by 
the  packet- ships  in  cases  of  emergency 
only.  It  cost  $125  to  be  towed  from  the 
pier  in  this  city  across  the  bar  three  miles 
beyond  Sandy  Hook.  To-day  the  charge 
for  the  same  service  is  only  $40,  and  al- 
most every  ship  leaves  the  harbor  in  tow. 
The  packets  were  conspicuous  for  sailing 
regularly  at  their  advertised  time,  wind  or 
no  wind,  gale  or  calm.  Eighty  cabin  pas- 
sengers were  considered  a good  list,  and 
the  freight  consisted  less  of  breadstuffs 
than  at  present,  being  chiefly  virgin  tur- 
pentine and  pitch  for  ballast ; tobacco,  lard, 
cheese,  oil-cake,  woods,  and  staves.  Such 
a cargo  was  paid  for  by  weight  and  mea- 
surement-barrels by  the  piece,  wheat  by 
the  bushel,  cheese  by  the  ton,  tobacco  by 
the  hogshead— and  from  $5000  to  $10,000 
freight  money,  and  from  $2000  to  $5000 
passage  money,  were  the  usual  returns  of 
an  outward  voyage,  although  occasional- 
ly the  sum  was  much  larger.  All  freight 
was  insured  for  its  full  value,  and  usual- 
ly the  vessel  was  insured  also.  The  At- 
lantic Insurance  Company  would  carry 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  on  the  hull  of  each 
packet,  the  yearly  rate  for  the  hull  being 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.,  paid  by 
giving  a premium  note  due  in  twelve 
months;  and  for  the  cargo,  according  to 
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the  season  of  the  year,  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  four  per  cent. 

Voyages,  of  course,  were  not  always 
fast  — the  Switzerland,  of  the  Grinnell 
line  was  once  110  days  in  returning  to 
New  York  from  Liverpool — and  passen- 
gers must  amuse  themselves.  After  a 
nine  - o’clock  breakfast,  backgammon, 
chess,  checkers,  and  shuffle-board  were  in 
requisition,  and  if  the  ship  was  rolling  it 
required  considerable  skill  to  keep  the 
lignum-vitae  blocks  in  the  latter  game 
from  sliding.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  sun 
was  taken  and  the  ship’s  reckoning  made, 
betting  on  the  runs  being  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  these  days  when  the  result  is 
more  nearly  uniform.  Dinner  was  served 
at  half  past  two  o’clock,  and  eaten  in  about 
two  hours,  all  the  meats  being  publicly 
carved  on  the  table.  The  bill  of  fare  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  on  board  the  Cornelius 
Grinnell  in  mid-ocean  on  the  way  to  Lon- 
don in  1858  is  preserved  in  some  modest 
verses  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  the 
passengers: 

“First  of  all  we  had  some  soup,  and  it  was  very 
good, 

But  as  I could  not  take  it,  I left  it  for  those 
who  could. 

The  next  course  was  boiled  cod-fish,  and  boiled 
potatoes  too. 

But  that  I do  not  like,  60  1 left  it  for  those 
who  do. 

The  next  course  was  a stunner,  which  I must 
try  to  relate, 

But  I could  not  get  a little  of  each  dish  upon 
ray  plate. 

We  had  a fine  roast  turkey,  just  as  fine  and  • 
good 

As  if  you  had  just  gone  and  shot  it  on  the 
prairie  or  the  wood, 

A fine  dish  of  stewed  cliicken,  a fine  macaroni 
pie, 

Roast  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  mashed  turnips, 
by-th  e-bye, 

And  very  good  fresh  bread,  which  the  steward 
bakes  each  day, 

Besides  sea-biscuits,  pickles,  and  such  fixings  in 
that  way. 

And  when  we  all  had  had  enough,  and  that  good 
course  was  done, 

On  came  the  fine  plum-pudding,  and  then  com- 
menced the  fun. 

Mr.  Clark  had  brought  champagne  for  himself 
or  for  his  wife, 

And  it  certainly  was  some  of  the  best  I ever 
tasted  in  my  life. 

He  brought  it  for  sea-sickness,  but  they  did  not 
drink  it  on  the  way, 

And  he  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than 
drink  it  on  Christmas-day.” 

Tea  was  taken  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
followed  by  the  reading  of  the  daily  or 
weekly  journal  of  the  voyage,  by  a lec- 
ture from  a passenger,  or  by  charades. 
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Card-playing1  and  singing  were  favorite 
amusements  of  the  later  hours,  few  pas- 
sengers caring  to  go  to  bed  until  mid- 
night. And  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  11,  1882,  “a  down-East 
ship-captain  ridicules  the  pretense  that 
Minister  Schenck  introduced  poker-play- 
ing into  England  (if  anybody  has  pre- 
tended that  he  did),  and  says  that  poker- 
playing was  carried  to  England  in  the 
old  packet-ships,  and  many  a noble  son 
of  Kentucky  has  beguiled  the  tedium  of  a 
forty-day  voyage  by  teaching  John  Bull 
this  little  game.” 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  testi- 
fies an  old  packet  captain,  flirtation  and 
love-making  were  in  order.  “ One  couple 
were  married  in  Trinity  Church  a week 
after  landing  in  New  York,  although  they 
had  never  seen  each  other  until  they  met 
on  shipboard,  and  the  man  had  two  grown- 
up children  with  him  during  the  voyage.” 
But  this  sort  of  thing  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  old  packet 
service.  The  presence  of  the  captain’s 
wife  often  added  not  a little  to  the  gener- 
al pleasure  of  the  voyage.  In  a letter  of 
thanks  from  his  passengers  received  by 
Captain  Albert  Spencer  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Palestine  at  London,  February  17, 
1856,  occurs  this  paragraph:  “ Permit  us 
also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  amiable  qualities  of  your  inesti- 
mable wife.  She  endeared  herself  to  all 
by  her  amiability,  her  cheerfulness,  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Her  presence  always 
brought  comfort  and  cheerfulness  to  her 
fellow-passengers.  To  her  we  attribute 
much  of  the  happiness  of  our  voyage.” 

VI. 

That  our  English  brothers  should  have 
remained  comfortable  under  the  pelting 
reports  of  such  nautical  triumphs  of  the 
American  flag  was  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed. A Liverpool  newspaper  said:  “The 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  British  and 
American  marine  architecture  have  late- 
ly been  placed  in  a prominent  position 
before  the  public,  and  have  commanded 
much  attention.  Not  a few  were  there 
who,  cowed  by  the  lengthy  and  elaborate 
descriptions  given  by  American  scribes  of 
the  ‘clippers’  of  their  country,  pitifully 
bemoaned  the  decadence  of  John  Bull, 
sorrowfully  hinted  that  Britannia  was  no 
longer  ‘mistress  of  the  seas,’  and  confi- 
dently asserted  that  ‘the  wooden  walls 
of  Old  England’  stood  in  the  same  rela- 


tion to  the  ships  of  our  transatlantic  breth- 
ren as  a butcher’s  nag  to  a high-mettled 
racer.”  One  bright  morning,  however, 
the  London  Times  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  its  readers  by  announcing  that  the 
English  clipper  Chrysolite  had  beaten  the 
American  clipper  Oriental  by  nine  days 
on  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  China. 
The  news  was  received  with  general  hur- 
rahs, and  published  conspicuously  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  course 
found  its  way  to  this  country.  But  in  a 
few  weeks  the  fact  came  out  that  the 
American  clipper  had  not  been  beaten  at 
all ; for  she  had  gone  to  An  jier,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Java,  two  thousand  miles  beyond 
Canton,  where  the  English  clipper  had 
dropped  anchor.  “Not  beat  yet,”  ex- 
claimed the  Boston  Journal , in  display 
type,  and  hundreds  of  other  American 
newspapers  printed  a similar  head-line. 
“The  English  clipper  Chrysolite  did  not 
beat  the  American  clipper  Oriental , after 
all  the  bragging  of  the  British  press.” 
Despondency  across  the  water  was  on  the 
increase.  A writer  in  the  London  Times 
confessed  lugubriously  that  “it  is  to  be 
feared  the  propelling  power  of  the  wind 
has  not  yet  had  a fair  trial  with  models 
suited  for  obtaining  its  greatest  effects,  on 
principles  which  in  this  country  have  not 
yet  been  generally  adopted,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  our  ship  - owners  are 
best  able  to  explain.”  The  Illustrated 
London  News  recovered  itself  sufficiently 
to  print  a picture  of  a new  clipper,  the 
Abagalda , built  at  Aberdeen,  which  was 
to  beat  the  Oriental  and  any  other  Amer- 
ican vessel;  but  after  the  glorious  little 
episode  of  the  clipper-yacht  America  in 
English  waters,  Colonel  Peel,  M.P.,  rose 
in  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  not  a word  had  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
foreign  yacht  having  come  to  England, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself, 
beaten  some  of  the  crack  English  sailing 
vessels.  Whatever  might  be  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  American  yacht,  he  de- 
clared that  if  such  a defeat  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  English  sailing  vessels  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  was  not  a true 
sportsman  in  England  who  would  not  go 
to  any  expense  to  recover  the  lost  laurels. 
The  colonel’s  remarks  were  received  with 
cries  of  “Hear!”  “Hear!”  Finally  our 
English  brothers  tried  the  remedy  of  buy- 
ing clippers  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald McKay  built  for  Banes  and  Co.,  of 
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Liverpool,  and  others,  a fleet  of  vessels 
larger  than  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  or 
the  Flying  Cloud — say  of  2400  tons  bur- 
den. One  of  them,  the  Lightning , sailed 
to  Melbourne  from  Liverpool  in  sixty-two 
days,  and  returned  in  sixty-four  days — 
unapproached  time.  The  Donald  McKay , 
the  James  Banes , and  the  Champion  of 
the  Seas  all  performed  notable  service, 
but  scarcely  so  satisfying  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  clippers  of  British  make,  although 
most  of  the  successful  clippers  built  in 
Great  Britain  after  the  triumphs  of  the 
Americans  plainly  showed  in  their  model- 
ling the  influence  of  transatlantic  ideas. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Railway  in 
1855,  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steam  ship  Company,  and  the  decline  of 
the  California  and  Australia  marine  trade 
conspired  to  close  the  clipper  epoch.  In 
that  year  there  was  an  unparalleled  de- 
pression in  American  ship-building,  and 


desertion  in  many  ship -yards.  The  in- 
tolerable dictation  of  the  trades-unions 
came  in  to  swell  the  trouble,  and  lead  in 
some  cases  to  the  insolvency  of  the  mas- 
ter-builders. The  workmen  whose  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
ships — that  is  to  say,  the  carpenters,  calk- 
ers, joiners,  painters,  blacksmiths,  riggers, 
and  rope  and  sail  makers — had  been  earn- 
ing during  the  prosperous  clipper  period 
as  much  in  three  or  four  days  as  pre- 
viously they  had  received  in  a week ; and 
all  at  once  they  resolved  to  work  only 
three  or  four  days  in  a week,  making  it 
impossible  for  builders,  who  had  entered 
into  contracts  under  heavy  forfeits  for  non- 
fulfillment, to  keep  their  engagements. 
The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  1854, 
and  the  warlike  attitude  of  Europe,  were 
additional  causes  of  depression.  Seven 
years  later  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
drove  American  commerce  from  the  seas. 


ENSNARED. 

Deep  in  a vast  primeval  wood 
My  half-decaying  cabin  stood. 

Its  walls  were  mossy,  and  its  floor 
With  stain  and  mould  was  darkened  o’er. 
Therein  I dwelt,  aloof  from  care, 

Alone  with  fancies  sweet  and  rare. 

Long  after  dawn  I lay  in  bed 
And  heard  the  woodpecker  overhead 
Beat  on  the  roof  his  rattling  call, 

And  heard  the  wind- waves  rise  and  fall, 
Whilst  from  afar,  worn  keen  and  thin. 
Faint  memoiies  of  the  world  came  in. 

At  noon  the  wood  was  strangely  still- 
No  fluttering  wing,  no  tapping  bill ; 
Shadow  and  sunshine  side  bv  side 
Drowsed  in  slim  aisles  and  vistas  wide; 
Even  the  brook’s  voice,  rich  and  full, 
Seemed  slowly  lapsing  to  a lull. 

When  night  came  on,  the  owl  came  too: 
“Hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo-oo-oo!” 

And  sly  faint  footfalls,  here  and  there, 
Betrayed  the  hesitating  hare; 

Whilst  in  the  tree-tops,  dark  and  deep, 
The  wind  sighed  as  a child  asleep. 

Day-time  or  night-time,  all  was  well; 

With  light  or  dew  God's  blessings  fell. 
For  coarser  dreams  I had  no  room: 

My  heart  was  like  a lily  bloom. 

And  every  song  I sang  was  sweet 
As  the  blue  violets  at  my  feet. 

But  at  the  last,  all  unaware, 

Unlucky  bird!  I touched  the  snare, 

And  (in  the  city’s  meshes  wound) 

My  cabin  never  more  I found, 

Nor  that  sweet  solitude  where  naught. 
Save  Nature,  helped  me  when  I wrought. 
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MY  lords,”  said  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  in  1774,  “I  look  upon  North 
America  as  the  only  great  nursery  of 
freedom  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
It  is  the  growth  of  freedom  in  this  nurs- 
ery which  really  interests  us  most  in  the 
Revolutionary  period ; all  the  details  of 
battles  are  quite  secondary.  Indeed,  in 
any  general  view  of  the  history  of  a na- 
tion, the  steps  by  which  it  gets  into  a war 
and  finally  gets  out  again  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  which  lies  between.  No 
doubt  every  skirmish  in  a prolonged  con- 
test has  its  bearing  on  national  character, 
but  it  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
dwell  on  this,  and  most  of  the  continu- 
ous incident  of  a war  belongs  simply  to 
military  history.  If  this  is  always  the 
case,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  which  exhibited, 
as  Lafayette  said,  “the  grandest  of  causes 
won  by  contests  of  sentinels  and  out- 
posts.” 

In  April,  1777,  John  Adams  wrote 
proudly  to  his  wife,  “Two  complete  years 
we  have  maintained  open  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies,  and  after  all  our 
difficulties  and  misfortunes  are  much  abler 
to  cope  with  them  now  than  we  were  at 
the  beginning.”  The  tale  of  the  long 
years  of  hope  and  fear  which  followed 
has  been  several  times  told  in  this  Maga- 
zine, and  here  at  least  need  not  be  dwelt 
on.  Those  who  remember  the  sort  of 
subdued  and  sullen  hopefulness  which 
prevailed,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the 
Northern  States,  during  the  late  war  for 
the  Union,  can  probably  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  mood  in  which  the  American 
people  saw  mouths  and  years  go  by  with- 
out any  very  marked  progress,  and  yet 
with  an  indestructible  feeling  that  some- 
how the  end  must  come.  The  war  for 
Independence  dragged  on  its  weary  course ; 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  worse  than 
the  winterat  Morristown ; Steuben  took  the 
hungry  soldiers  who  hitherto  had  had  no 
uniform  drill — who  numbered  sometimes 
only  thirty  men  to  a regiment,  and  march- 
ed in  Indian  file — and  drilled  them  into 
an  army.  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Sar- 
atoga in  1777,  and  for  a moment  Ameri- 
ca, and  even  Europe,  thought  the  war  was 
won.  That  surrender  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can battle  included  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
in  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 


World , and  yet  for  six  years  its  decisive- 
ness was  not  recognized  as  final,  and  the 
war  went  on. 

It  was  from  France  at  last  that  not 
merely  the  material  but  the  moral  sup- 
port came.  Alliance  with  France  meant 
friendship  with  the  leading  European  na- 
tion. No  power  of  imagination  can  now 
fully  recall  how  unimportant  to  Europe 
were  then  these  little  colonies  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Atlantic.  America  is  not 
now  more  indifferent  to  the  career  of  the 
smallest  German  state  than  the  smallest 
German  state  then  was  to  America,  except 
as  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  found  there 
a market  for  three  million  dollars’  worth 
of  hired  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  importance  of  the  American 
colonies  was  recognized  by  Spain,  it  was 
because  Spain  also  had  colonies,  and  fear- 
ed to  lose  them.  After  all,  she  was  right 
in  her  instincts.  When  Vergennes  bland- 
ly assured  the  Spanish  government  that 
there  was  “no  ground  for  seeing  in  this 
people  a new  race  of  conquerors,”  he  did 
not  look  forward  to  the  Mexican  war. 
At  any  rate,  Spain  was  hostile;  the  rest  of 
Europe  indifferent.  To  Frenchmen  alone 
the  new  transatlantic  nation  was  some- 
thing interesting,  a pet,  a hobby,  a philo- 
sophic whim — something  to  be  taken  up 
and  maintained  as  a theory.  Once  adopt- 
ed, it  must  be  sustained  handsomely — “an 
ill-favored  thing,  but  mineowu,”as  Touch- 
stone, in  the  play,  says  of  his  bride. 

The  first  treaty  with  France — which  was 
also  the  first  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  government — was  signed 
February  6,  1778,  two  months  after  the 
news  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender  had  reached 
Paris.  It  had  been  negotiated  mainly  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Vergennes,  and  its 
liberal  and  generous  tone  bore  the  marks 
of  that  singular  diplomatic  ability  which 
in  Franklin  was  called  simplicity  and  phi- 
losophy. His  triumph  was  a triumph  of 
temperament;  he  conquered,  as  Emerson 
says  the  wise  man  should,  “without  the 
crossing  of  bayonets.”  When  Franklin 
and  Adams  worked  together,  the  zeal,  the 
energy,  the  self-assertion,  were  supplied 
by  Adams,  but  the  patience,  the  soothing 
good-nature,  the  unerring  tact,  came  from 
Franklin  alone.  As  a French  historian 
has  said  of  him,  “his  virtues  and  his  re- 
nown negotiated  for  him,  and  before  the 
second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired  no 
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one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets 
and  an  army  to  the  compatriots  of  Frank- 
lin.” He  it  was  who  supplied  to  Ver- 
gennes  what  was,  after  all,  the  controlling 
argument  with  the  French  government, 
namely,  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  or  without  its  alliance,  were 
destined  to  carry  the  day.  Even  before 
the  treaty,  Vergennes  wrote  that  it  was 
* 4 al most  ph y sical  1 y im  possible  for  the  Eng- 
lish  to  wrest  independence  from  them”; 
that  “all  efforts,  however  great,  would  be 
powerless  to  reduce  a people  so  thoroughly 
determined  to  refuse  submission.” 

In  lending  money,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  person  favored  is  capable  of  pay- 
ing his  debts,  even  without  the  loan;  and 
in  time  of  war  there  is  a certain  safety  in 
forming  a league  on  the  winning  side. 
However  high  we  rate  the  value  of  the 
French  help,  we  must  remember  that  the 
alliance  united  England  against  it.  There 
were  many  in  that  nation  who  were  by 
this  time  convinced  that  the  work  of  con- 
quest was  hopeless.  “The  time  may 
come,”  said  the  King  to  Lord  North  in 
1778,  “when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon 
all  North  America  but  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  the  Floridas;  but  then  the  gener- 
ality of  the  nation  must  first  see  it  in  that 
light.”  If  there  is  anything  that  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  very  school-books  in  con- 
nection with  that  period  it  is  the  obsti- 
nacy of  King  George  III.,  and  yet  he  had 
learned  thus  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Chatham,  who  had  once  said, 44  Amer- 
ica has  resisted;  I rejoice,  my  lords,”  was 
now  driven  by  the  French  alliance  to  take 
sides  against  America.  He  saw  in  the 
proposed  independence  only  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  power  of  England  before  the 
French  throne,  and  was  carried  from  a 
sick-bed  to  speak  against  it  in  Parliament 
• April  7,  1778).  44 My  lords,”  he  said,  “I 

rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 
me,  that  I am  still  alive  to  uplift  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
and  most  noble  monarchy.”  As  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  essayed  to  answer,  Chatham 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  was  borne 
from  the  House  to  die.  The  young  Amer- 
ican government  had  gained  a powerful 
alliance,  but  it  had  lost  its  best  English 
friend.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Fox  sup- 
ported its  cause,  but  Chatham  had  roused 
the  traditional  pride  of  England  against 
France,  and  Lord  North  was  his  successor. 
Then  followed  a period  of  which  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  George  Mason  (March  27, 1779) 
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that  he  was  for  the  first  time  despondent, 
and  had  beheld  no  day  in  which  he  thought 
the  liberties  of  America  so  endangered. 

The  war  must  still  go  on,  and  the  French 
army  and  navy  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  its  prosecution.  They  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  everybody  except  the  Ger- 
man settlers  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  could  not  forget,  as  Mrs.  Quin- 
cy's journal  tells  us,  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  the  French  troops  in  Germany. 

The  direct  service  done  by  the  French 
alliance  was  of  less  value  than  the  moral 
support  it  brought.  It  occupied  Newport, 

Rhode  Island,  in  July,  1780,  with  nearly 
six  thousand  men  in  army  and  navy. 

The  unpublished  memorials  of  that  time 
and  place  contain  many  delighted  recol- 
lections of  the  charming  manners  of  the 
French  officers:  of  the  Rochambeaux,  fa- 
ther and  son;  of  the  Due  de  Deux-Ponts, 
afterward  King  of  Bavaria;  of  the  Prince 
de  Broglie,  guillotined  in  the  Revolution  ; 
of  the  Swedish  Count  Fersen,  “the  Ado- 
nis of  the  camp,”  who  afterward  acted  as 
coachman  for  the  French  King  and  Queen 
in  their  escape  from  Paris;  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  and  of  Admiral  De  Ternay,  the 
latter  buried  in  Trinity  Church  yard  in 
Newport.  There  are  old  houses  in  that 
city  which  still  retain  upon  their  window- 
panes  the  gallant  inscriptions  of  those  pic- 
turesque days,  and  there  are  old  letters 
and  manuscripts  that  portray  their  glories. 

One  that  lies  before  me  describes  the  young 
noblemen  driving  into  the  country  upon 
parties  of  pleasure,  preceded  by  their  run- 
ning footmen — a survival  of  feudalism- 
tall  youths  in  kid  slippers  and  with  leap- 
ing poles;  another  describes  the  reception 
of  Washington  by  the  whole  French  gar- 
rison in  March,  1781.  It  was  a brilliant 
scene.  The  four  French  regiments  were 
known  as  Bourbonnais,  Soissonnais,  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  Saintonge ; they  contained  each 
a thousand  men ; and  the  cavalry  troop, 
under  De  Lauzun,  was  almost  as  large. 

Some  of  these  wore  white  uniforms,  with 
yellow  or  violet  or  crimson  lapels,  and 
with  black  gaiters;  others  had  a uniform 
of  black  and  gold,  with  gaiters  of  snowy 
white.  The  officers  displayed  stars  and 
badges;  even  the  officers’  servants  were 
gay  in  gold  and  silver  lace.  Over  them 
all  and  over  the  whole  town  floated  the 
white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  with  the  fleurs- 
de-lis.  They  were  drawn  up  in  open 
ranks  along  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
long  wharf,  which  was  just  then  losing 
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its  picturesque  old  name,  Queen’s  Hithe. 
This  gay  army,  whose  fresh  uniforms  and 
appointments  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  worn  and  dilapidated  aspect  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops,  received  Washington  with 
the  honors  due  to  a Marshal  of  France. 
In  the  evening  a ball  was  given  to  the 
American  generals;  Washington  opened 
the  dance  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Cham- 
plin : he  chose  for  the  figure  the  country- 
dance  known  as  “A  Successful  Cam- 
paign,” and,  as  he  danced,  the  French  of- 
ficers took  the  instruments  from  the  mu- 
sicians, and  themselves  played  the  air  and 
accompaniment.  Thus  with  characteris- 
tic graces  began  the  French  occupation  of 
Newport,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  them 
rather  a holiday  campaign,  until  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  proved  the  quali- 
ties of  their  engineers  and  their  soldiers. 
After  the  ten  days  of  the  siege,  the  British 
army,  overwhelmed  and  surrounded,  had 
to  surrender  at  last ; and  in  the  great 
painting  which  represents  the  scene,  at 
the  Versailles  palace,  General  De  Rocham- 
beau  is  made  the  conspicuous  figure,  while 
Washington  is  quite  secondary. 

For  nearly  two  years  more  the  British 
troops  held  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah ; and  though  they  were 
powerless  beyond  those  cities,  yet  it  seemed 
to  their  garrisons,  no  doubt,  that  the  war 
was  not  yet  ended.  Mrs.  Josiah  Quincy, 
visiting  New  York  as  a child,  just  before 
its  evacuation  by  the  British  under  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  in  1783,  says  that  she  accompa- 
nied her  mother,  Mrs.  Morton,-  to  call  on 
the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Smith,  an  emi- 
nent loyalist.  Their  hostess  brought  in  a 
little  girl,  and  said,  “This  child  has  been 
bom  since  the  Rebellion.”  “Since  the 
Revolution  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Morton.  Mrs. 
Smith  smiled,  and  said,  good-naturedly, 
“Well,  well,  Mrs.  Morton,  this  is  only  a 
truce,  not  a peace;  and  we  shall  be  back 
again  in  full  possession  in  two  years.” 
“This  prophecy  happily  did  not  prove 
true,”  adds  Mrs.  Quincy,  with  exultant 
patriotism. 

Independence  was  essentially  secured 
by  the  preliminary  articles  signed  in  Par- 
is on  January  20, 1783,  although  the  final 
treaty  was  not  signed  till  September  3.  It 
was  on  April  18,  1783,  that  Washington 
issued  his  order  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, completing,  as  he  said,  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war.  The  army  was  disband- 
ed November  3.  The  whole  number  of 
“Continentals” employed  during  the  con- 


test was  231,791.  Of  these  Massachusetts 
had  furnished  67,907,  Connecticut  31,939. 
Virginia  26,678,  Pennsylvania  25,678,  and 
the  other  States  smaller  numbers,  down  to 
2679  from  Georgia.  The  expenditures  of 
the  war,  as  officially  estimated  in  1790, 
were  nearly  a hundred  million  dollars  in 
specie  ($92,485,693  15),  and  the  debts,  for- 
eign expenditures,  etc.,  swelled  this  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
millions  ($135,693,703).  At  the  close,  the 
army,  which  had  been  again  and  again  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny  from  neglect  and 
privation,  received  pay  for  three  months 
in  six  months’  notes,  which  commanded 
in  the  market  the  price  of  two  shillings 
for  twenty  shillings.  The  soldiers  reach- 
ed their  homes,  as  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress,  “without  a settlement  of  their 
accounts,  and  without  a farthing  of  money 
in  their  pockets.” 

Independence  being  thus  achieved,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it  ? Those  who  rep- 
resented the  nation  in  Congress,  while 
generally  agreed  in  patriotic  feeling,  were 
not  agreed  even  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  The  Swiss  Zubly, 
who  represented  Georgia,  and  who  claim- 
ed to  have  been  familiar  with  republican 
government  ever  since  he  was  six  years 
old,  declared  that  it  was  “little  better 
than  a government  of  devils.”  John 
Adams  heartily  favored  what  he  called 
republican  government,  but  we  know, 
from  a letter  of  his  to  Samuel  Adams 
(October  18,  1790),  that  he  meant  by  it 
something  very  remote  from  our  present 
meaning.  Like  many  other  men  of  mod- 
est origin,  he  had  a strong  love  for  social 
distinctions;  he  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  there  was  already  the  Bemblance  of  an 
aristocracy  in  Boston ; and  he,  moreover, 
held  that  the  republican  forms  of  Poland 
and  Venice  were  worse,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Swiss  republics  but  little  better,  than 
the  old  regime  in  France,  whose  abuses 
led  to  the  Revolution.  The  republic  of 
Milton,  he  thought,  would  imply  “mis- 
eries,” and  the  simple  monarchical  form 
would  be  better.  He  meant  by  republic, 
he  said,  simply  a government  in  which 
“the  people  have  collectively  or  by  repre- 
sentation an  essential  share  in  the  sover- 
eignty^— such  a share,  for  instance,  as  they 
have  in  England.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  re- 
garded independence  itself  as  but  a tem- 
porary measure,  a sort  of  protest,  and 
should  have  looked  forward  without  dis- 
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may  to  an  ultimate  reunion  with  England, 
under  certain  guarantees  to  be  secured  by 
treaty. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  institutions 
of  America  were  not  to  depend  on  the 
speculations  of  any  one  man,  even  the 
wisest.  Many  persons  think  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  as  being 
the  work  of  a few  leaders.  Had  this  been 
the  truth,  the  Continental  government 
would  have  been  organized  first,  and  the 
State  governments  would  have  been  built 
afterward  on  its  model.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  was  just  the  other  way.  While 
the  great  leaders  were  debating  in  Con- 
gress or  negotiating  in  Europe,  the  ques- 
tion of  government  was  settled  by  the 
reorganization  of  successive  colonies  into 
commonwealths,  the  work  being  done 
largely  by  men  now  forgotten.  These 
men  took  the  English  tradition  of  local 
self-government,  adapted  it  to  the  new 
situation,  and  adjusted  it  to  a community 
in  which  kings  and  noblemen  had  already 
begun  to  fade  into  insignificance. 

Even  before  independence  was  declared, 
some  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey — had  begun  to  frame  State 
governments  on  the  basis  of  the  old  char- 
ter governments,  but  so  hastily  that  their 
work  needed  in  some  cases  to  be  revised. 
After  the  declaration,  New  York  and 
Maryland  followed  soon,  and  then  the 
rest.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Franklin  (Au- 
gust 13, 1777)  that  in  Virginia  “ the  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  monarch- 
ical and  taken  up  the  republican  govern- 
ment with  as  much  ease  as  would  have 
attended  their  throwing  off  an  old  and 
putting  on  a new  suit  of  clothes.”  All 
these  commonwealths  agreed,  almost  with- 
out consultation,  on  certain  principles. 
All  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  at  least  the  masculine  half  of  the 
people;  all  wished  to  separate  church  and 
state ; all  distinguished,  as  did  the  un- 
written constitution  of  England,  between 
the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legis- 
lative departments;  all  limited  the  execu- 
tive department  very  carefully,  as  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  to  do.  Nowhere, 
except  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  there  any  recognition  of  the  heredita- 
ry right  to  vote,  this  being  in  Rhode  Island 
included  in  the  royal  charter  under  which 
that  State  governed  itself,  omitting  only 
the  part  of  royalty,  till  1842.  In  short,  ail 
the  thirteen  colonies  shifted  what  had 


seemed  the  very  basis  of  their  structure, 
and  yet  found  themselves,  after  all,  in 
good  condition.  We  have  grown  accus- 
tomed, in  these  days,  to  the  readiness  with 
which  English-speaking  men  can  settle 
down  anywhere  on  the  planet  and  pre- 
sently organize  free  institutions ; so  that 
we  hardly  recognize  what  a wonder  it 
seemed  that  thirteen  colonies,  even  while 
engaged  in  a great  war,  should  one  by  one 
quietly  crystallize  into  shape. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  unite  these 
little  commonwealths  into  a nation.  It 
took  one  unsuccessful  experiment  to  teach 
the  way  of  success,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  it  did  not  take  a dozen.  It  was  a 
strange  period.  The  war  had  unsettled 
men’s  minds,  as  is  done  by  all  great  wars. 
It  had  annihilated  all  loyalty  to  the  King, 
but  it  had  done  much  more  than  this.  It 
had  made  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor  rich ; 
had  filled  the  nation  wTith  almost  irre- 
deemable paper  money;  had  created  a 
large  class  whose  only  hope  was  to  evade 
payment  of  their  debts.  “Oh,  Mr.  Adams,” 
said  John  Adams’s  horse -jockey  client, 
“what  great  things  have  you  and  your 
colleagues  done  for  us!  We  can  never 
be  grateful  enough  to  you.  There  are  no 
courts  of  justice  now  in  this  province,  and 
I hope  there  never  will  be  another.” 

The  first  experiment  at  national  union 
was  the  Confederation.  It  was  based  es- 
sentially on  a theory  of  Jefferson’s.  This 
theory  was  to  make  “ the  States  one  as  to 
everything  connected  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  several  as  to  everything  purely 
domestic.”  For  purposes  of  foreign  com- 
merce it  must  exist.  To  this  all  finally 
agreed,  though  with  much  reluctance.  In- 
deed, the  original  apostles  of  this  theory  did 
not  much  believe  in  any  such  commerce. 
Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  (in  1785)  that 
if  he  had  his  way  “the  States  should  prac- 
tice neither  commerce  nor  navigation,” 
but  should  “stand  with  respect  to  Europe 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  China.”  But 
he  admitted  that  he  could  not  have  his 
way,  and  wrote  to  Monroe  (December  11, 
1785)  from  Paris:  “ On  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic we  are  viewed  as  objects  of  com- 
merce only.”  Granting  thus  much,  then, 
to  be  inevitable,  how  was  little  Rhode  Isl- 
and or  Delaware  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  any  European  bully,  or  of  those  Al- 
gerine or  Tripolitan  pirates  who  then  bul- 
lied even  the  bullies  themselves?  For 
this  purpose,  at  least,  there  must  be  some 
joint  action.  How  could  the  United  States 
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treat  with  any  foreign  government  when, 
as  Washington  said  (in  1785),  they  were 
“one  nation  to-day  and  thirteen  to-mor- 
row”? They  must  therefore  unite  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a treaty  and  enforce  it, 
but  no  farther.  In  other  words,  they  un- 
dertook to  build  a house  which  should 
have  an  outside  but  no  inside. 

The  Confederation  was  originally  put  in 
shape  through  a committee  appointed  by 
Congress,  June  11,  1776,  “to  prepare  and 
digest  the  form  of  a confederation  to  be 
entered  into  between  these  colonies.  ” But 
the  “articles”  thus  prepared  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  Congress  till  November  15, 1777, 
and  they  had  been  much  modified  before 
they  received  the  assent  of  the  last  of  the 
States,  on  March  1,  1781.  During  all  this 
time  the  affairs  of  the  war  were  carried 
on  loosely  enough  by  Congress — still  a 
single  House — which  had  come  to  be  fa- 
miliarly known  among  the  people  as 
“King  Cong.”  But  this  king  had  abso- 
lutely no  power  but  in  the  impulsive  sup- 
port of  the  people.  It  was  a thankless  of- 
fice to  sit  in  Congress;  the  best  men  were 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  serve  there. 
To  reach  it,  wherever  it  sat — Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York,  Princeton,  or 
Annapolis— was  to  most  of  the  members 
far  more  of  a journey  than  to  reach  San 
Francisco  or  London  from  Philadelphia 
or  Annapolis  to-day.  Inasmuch  as  all 
votes  were  taken  by  States,  and  every 
State  had  an  equal  vote,  so  long  as  there 
was  one  man  to  represent  it,  there  was  a 
strong  temptation  for  delegates  to  absent 
themselves ; and  a single  member  from 
Delaware  or  Rhode  Island  could,  if  pre- 
sent, balance  the  whole  representation 
from  New  York  or  Virginia.  “It  is 
enough  to  sicken  one,”  wrote  General 
Knox  to  Washington,  in  March,  1783,  “to 
observe  how  light  a matter  many  States 
make  of  their  not  being  represented  in 
Congress— a good  proof  of  the  badness  of 
the  present  Constitution.”  Even  on  the 
great  occasion  when  the  resignation  of 
Washington  was  to  be  received  there  were 
present  only  twenty  members,  represent- 
ing but  seven  of  the  colonies.  “It  is  dif- 
ficult,” wrote  M.  Otto  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, “to  assemble  seven  States,  which 
form  the  number  required  to  transact  the 
least  important  business;”  and  he  wrote 
again,  a few  months  after,  that  the  secret 
of  the  predominant  influence  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Congress  was  that  she 
usually  kept  four  or  five  able  delegates 


there,  while  other  States  rarely  had  two. 
As  we  read  the  records  we  can  only  won- 
der that  the  organization  did  its  work  so 
well ; and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that,  as 
the  same  General  Knox  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, the  favorite  toasts  in  the  army  were 
“ Cement  to  the  Union,”  and  “A  hoop  to 
the  barrel.” 

There  were  those  who  believed  that  no- 
thing but  the  actual  necessities  of  another 
war  could  really  unite  the  colonies,  and 
some  patriots  frankly  wished  for  that  ca- 
lamity. M.  Otto,  writing  home  in  De 
cember,  1785,  to  M.  De  Vergennes,  declared 
that  Mr.  Jay  was  the  most  influential  man 
in  Congress,  and  that  Mr.  Jay  had  lately 
expressed  in  his  hearing  a wish  that  the 
Algerine  pirates,  then  so  formidable,  would 
burn  some  of  the  maritime  towns  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  reunite  the  na- 
tion and  call  back  the  old  feeling.  “ The 
majority  of  Congress  perceive  very  clear- 
ly,” he  wrote,  “that  war  would  serve  as  a 
bond  to  the  Confederation,  but  they  can 
not  conceal  the  lack  of  means  which  they 
possess  to  carry  it  on  with  advantage.” 

This  desperate  remedy  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  “hoop  to  the  barrel”  must 
be  put  on  by  some  more  peaceful  method. 
Yet  each  way  had  its  own  perplexities. 
There  were  jealousies  of  long  standing 
between  North  and  South,  between  the 
colonies  which  were  ready  to  abolish  slav- 
ery and  those  which  clung  to  it.  Then  the 
course  of  the  Confederation  had  only  in- 
creased the  jealousy  between  the  small  and 
the  large  States.  There  were  objections 
to  a permanent  President;  some  would 
have  preferred,  as  a very  few  would  still 
prefer,  to  have  a system  like  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to 
place  at  the  head  merely  the  chairman  of 
a committee.  Again,  there  existed  a va- 
riety of  opinions  as  to  a Legislature  of 
one  or  two  Houses.  It  is  said  that  when 
Jefferson  returned  from  France  he  was 
breakfasting  with  Washington,  and  asked 
him  why  he  agreed  to  a Senate. 

“Why,”  said  Washington,  “did  you 
just  now  pour  that  coffee  into  your 
saucer  before  drinking  it  ?” 

“To  cool  it,”  said  Jefferson;  “my 
throat  is  not  made  of  brass.” 

“Even  so,”  said  Washington,  “wepour 
our  legislation  into  the  Senatorial  saucer 
to  cool  it.” 

Franklin,  like  Jefferson,  approved  only 
of  the  Bingle  chamber  of  deputies,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  to  his  great  influ- 
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and  lienee  more  formidable,  than  the  his- 
torians have  recognized.  As  stated  by 
their  most  energetic  opponent,  Knox,  these 
views  were  based  expressly  on  the  pecul- 
iar state  of  things  at  the  close  of  a long 
and  exhausting  war,  and  amounted  sim- 
ply to  the  doctrine  that,  being  narrowly 
rescued  from  shipwreck,  the  whole  half- 
drowned  company  should  share  alike.  As 
a result  of  the  war,  they  urged,  almost  ev- 
erybody was  bankrupt.  John  Adams’s 
horse- jockey  client  was  really  no  worse 
off  than  the  most  sober  and  honest  me- 
chanic. Of  the  few  who  had  any  money, 
some  were  speculators  and  contractors, 
who  had  grown  rich  out  of  the  govern- 
ment; others  were  Tories  in  disguise, who 
had  saved  their  property  from  a just  con- 
fiscation. All  this  property,  having  been 
saved  from  the  British  by  the  sacrifices  of 
all,  should  in  justice  be  shared  among  all. 
Yet  they  would  not  demand  so  much  as 
that:  let  there  be  simply  a remission  of 
debts  and  a further  issue  of  paper  money. 

Audacious  as  this  proposition  now  seems, 
it  was  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  some 
things  that  had  gone  before  it.  If  Wash- 
ington himself  thought  it  fitting  to  cele- 
brate the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  by  a 
general  release  of  prisoners  from  jail,  why 
not  now  carry  this  rejoicing  a little  fur- 
ther, and  have  an  equally  general  release 
of  those  who  were  on  their  way  to  jail  ? 
Thus  they  reasoned,  or  might  have  rea- 
soned, and  all  this  helps  us  to  understand 
a little  better  why  it  was  that  Jefferson 
did  not  share  the  general  alarm  at  these 
doctrines,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  ap- 
proved of  the  outbreak.  “Can  history 
produce,”  he  said,  “an  instance  of  rebell- 
ion so  honorably  conducted  ?”  “ God  for- 
bid we  shall  ever  be  without  such  a re- 
bellion!” “A  little  rebellion  now  and 
then  is  a good  thing.”  “ An  observation 
of  this  truth  should  render  republican 
governors  so  mild  as  not  to  discourage 
them  too  much.”  Yet  those  who  were  on 
the  spot  saw  in  this  rebellion  not  only  the 
weakness  of  the  general  government,  but 
that  of  the  separate  States  as  well.  “ Not 
only  is  State  against  State,  and  all  against 
the  Federal  head,”  wrote  General  Knox  to 
W ashington , 4 ‘ but  the  States  within  them- 
sel  ves  possess  the  name  only,  without  hav- 
ing the  essential  concomitants  of  govern- 
ment. . . . On  the  very  first  impression  of 
faction  and  licentiousness,  the  fine  theo- 
retic government  of  Massachusetts  has 
given  way.” 


Even  before  this  insurrection,  a conven- 
tion, attended  by  five  States  only,  had 
been  held  at  Annapolis  (September,  1786), 
with  a view  to  some  improved  national 
organization.  It  called  a general  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ing barely  a quorum  of  States,  on  May 
25,  1787.  There  the  delegates  sat  amidst 
constant  interruptions  and  antagonisms, 
the  majority  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion leaving  once  under  protest,  South 
Carolina  protesting,  Elbridge  Gerry  pre- 
dicting failure,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
despairingly  proposing  to  open  the  ses- 
sions thenceforward  with  prayer  its  the 
last  remaining  hope.  Then  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  at  last—  only  to  come 
into  new  and  more  heated  discussion  in 
every  State.  We  have  in  The  Federalist 
Hamilton's  great  defense  of  it;  but  Pat- 
rick Henry  himself  turned  his  eloquence 
against  it  in  Virginia,  and  Samuel  Adams 
in  Massachusetts.  These  were  two  very 
powerful  opponents,  who  were  well  en- 
titled to  a voice;  and  in  these  two  impor- 
tant States  the  Constitution  was  accepted 
by  majorities  so  small  that  the  change  of 
a dozen  votes  would  have  caused  defeat. 
In  the  New  York  Convention  the  vote 
stood  30  to  27;  in  Rhode  Island,  34  to  32; 
this  being  the  last  State  to  ratify,  and  the 
result  being  secured  by  a change  of  one 
vote  under  the  instructions  of  a town- 
meeting in  the  little  village  of  Middle- 
town,  too  small,  even  at  this  day,  to  have 
a post-office.  By  a chance  thus  narrow 
was  the  United  States  born  into  a nation. 
The  contest,  as  Washington  wrote  to  Lee, 
was  “not  so  much  for  glory  as  exist- 
ence.” 

And  as  thus  finally  created  the  nation 
was  neither  English  nor  French,  but 
American.  It  was  in  very  essential  fea- 
tures a new  departure.  It  is  common  to 
say  that  the  French  Revolution  brought 
with  it  French  political  theories  in  the 
United  States.  Edmund  Burke  wrote  that 
the  colonists  were  “not  only  devoted  to 
liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English 
ideas  and  on  English  principles,”  yet  there 
is  a prevalent  impression  that  the  influence 
of  France  converted  this  English  feeling 
into  a French  habit  of  mind,  and  that  the 
desire  to  legislate  on  the  abstract  rights  of 
mau  came  from  that  side  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  Jefferson  had  never  been 
in  France,  nor  under  any  strong  French 
influence,  when  he,  as  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles 
said,  “poured  the  soul  of  a continent  into 
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is  'called ;•  Jciro.rsoii.ia.ii  Democracy  ; “ The 
'all  of  one  man  is  a*  dear  to  him  as  the  all 
of  another,  and  the  poor  man  has  an  equal 
right,  but  more  need,  to  have  representa- 
tives m (he  legislature  thaix  the  rich  one  'f 
What  are  .sometimes  reproachfully  called 


the  monumental  Act  of  Independence”: 
and  Franklin  had  made  but  living  visits 
to  Paris  when  he  wrote  in  England,  about 
ITTo,  thcfse  striking  sentences,  under  the 
name  of  “Rome  flood  Whig  I^irtcipics,1' 
which  form  the  best  compendium  of  what 
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ganization  anti  discipline.  The  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  of  the  proposed  settle- 
ment had  Keen  released  by  treaty.  It  was 
hailed  by  all  as  a great  step  in  the  nation- 
al existence,  although  it  was  really  a far 
greater  step  than  any  one  yet  dreamed. 
“ No  colony  in  America/'- wrote Washing- 


President  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  30th  of  April  the  streets  around  the 
old  “Federal  Hall”  in  New  York  city 
were  so  densely  crowded  that  it  seemed, 
in  the  vivid  phrase  of  an  eye-witness,  “as 
if  one  might  literally  walk  on  the  heads 
of  the  people/'  On  the  balcony  of  the 


ton,  “was  ever  settled  under  such  favor- 
able auspices'  us  that  which  has  just  com- 
menced at  the  Muskingum/' 

It  had  been  provided  that  the  new 
Constitution  should  go  into  effect  when 
nine  States  had  ratified  it.  That  period 
having  arrived,  Congress  fixed  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  fortheehoice 
of  Presidential  electors,  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March  for  the  date  when  the 
new  government  should  go  into  power. 
On  March  4,  1781).  the  Continental  Con  - 
gross  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  was  several 
weeks  before  cither  House  of  the  new  Con  - 
grress  was  organized.  On  April  0 the  or 
gunization  of  the  two  Houses  was  complete, 
the  electoral  votes  were  counted  ; and  on 
April  21  John  Adams  took  his  seat  as  V ice- 


ha] i was  a table  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  upon  which  lay  a Bible  on  a crim- 
son rush  ion  On  t u pon  1 1 ie  hu  1 con  v cam  e 
with  “superb  dignity”  the  man  whose 
generalship,  whose  patience,  whose  self- 
denial,  had  achieved  and  then  preserved 
tfie  liberties  of  the  nation;  the  man  who, 
greater  than  Caesar,  had  held  a kingly 
crown  within  reach,  and  had  refused  it. 
Washington  stood  a moment  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  then  bowed,  and  took 
the  oath,  administered  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston. At  this  moment  a Hag  was  raised 
upon  the  cupola  of  the  hull;  a discharge 
of  artillery  followed,  ami  the  assembjgd 
people  again  tilled  the  air  with  1 heir  shout- 
ing. Thus  simple  Was  tho  ceremonial 
which  announced  that  a nation  was  born. 
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JAMES  BUCHANAN.* 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  was  born  on  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1791,  and  died  on 
the  1st  day  of  June,  1868.  Of  this  long 
life  the  larger  part  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  In  1820  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1832  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Russia.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  1845  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1853  he  was  sent  as  Minister 
to  England.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  We  have  said 
he  was  in  these  various  positions  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  The  old  times  were 
not  as  these  times.  Office-holders  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  public  life  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  were  servauts,  and  hard- 
working servants.  In  our  day  there  is 
too  much  of  the  notion  prevalent  that  the 
holder  of  even  a petty  office  is  above  the 
people,  not  under  them,  and  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  ring  or  the  imme- 
diate holders  of  the  influence  which  put 
him  in  and  may  put  him  out  of  office. 
A study  of  the  biography  of  a statesman 
of  the  past  generation  is  therefore  a study 
of  much  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
No  book  contains  a more  important  con- 
densation of  the  history  of  our  home  and 
foreign  policy,  the  development  to  matu- 
rity and  power  among  nations  of  our  gov- 
ernment, than  this  biography,  beginning 
with  the  administration  of  James  Monroe, 
and  ending  with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Buchanan  went  to  Washington  in  the 
first  years  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  second  term  as 
President.  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  elected 
with  very  slight  opposition.  Party  poli- 
tics was  scarcely  known,  and  there  were 
no  exciting  public  questions  on  which  the 
people  were  divided.  It  was  the  business 
of  men  at  Washington  to  study  and  ef- 
fect the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
they  set  themselves  to  the  work.  In  the 
House  were  such  men  as  George  McDuffie, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 
Benjamin  Gorham,  William  Lowndes, 
John  Randolph,  John  Sergeant,  and  a 
host  of  like  spirits,  whose  names,  to  the 
American  familiar  with  the  history  of  his 
country,  sound  with  a golden  ring  out  of  a 
golden  past,  in  which  the  land  prospered, 


m Life  of  James  Buchanan , Fifteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  Gkokgk  Ticknob  Curtis.  Two 
Volumes,  8vo.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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and  the  foundations  of  our  greatness  were 
laid  deep  and  broad. 

It  was  Mr.  Buchanan’s  habit  in  later 
times  to  make  careful  notes  of  important 
incidents  and  conversations,  and  he  made 
now  and  then  a note  of  his  memories  of  per- 
sons and  things  in  his  earlier  life.  These 
notes,  terse,  clear,  and  sententious,  form  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  biography,  and 
preserve  for  history  many  characteristics 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Thus  he  has  left  on  record  a tribute  of  pro- 
found admiration  to  one  who,  had  he  lived, 
would  probably  have  occupied  a high  po- 
sition in  the  affections  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  William  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  whom  he  characterizes  as 
“ the  ablest,  purest,  most  unselfish  states- 
man of  his  day.”  John  Sergeant  said  of 
him:  “With  so  much  accurate  know- 
ledge, and  with  powers  which  enabled 
him  to  delight  and  instruct  the  House, 
there  was  united  so  much  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  such  real,  unaffected  mod- 
esty, that  you  were  prepared  to  be  subdued 
before  he  exerted  his  commanding  powers 
of  argument.”  We  have  lived  so  fast, 
and  so  many  men  have  arisen  to  be,  and 
so  many  others  to  seem,  great,  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  once  a prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has  almost 
passed  out  of  American  memory. 

“John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,”  says 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  same  note,  “was 
the  most  conspicuous,  though  far  from 
the  most  influential,  member  of  the  House 
when  I first  took  my  seat.  He  entered 
the  House  in  1799,  and  had  continued 
there,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms, 
from  that  early  period.  His  style  of  de- 
bate was  in  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
Lowndes.  He  was  severe  and  sarcastic, 
sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe  when  the 
one  or  the  other  laid  himself  open  to  the 
shafts  of  his  ridicule.  He  was  a fine 
* belles-lettres  scholar,  and  his  classical 
allusions  were  abundant  and  happy.  He 
had  a shrill  and  penetrating  voice,  and 
could  be  heard  distinctly  in  every  portion 
of  the  House.  He  spoke  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  often  paused  for  an  instant 
as  if  to  select  the  most  appropriate  word. 
His  manner  was  confident,  proud,  and  im- 
posing, and  pointing,  as  he  always  did,  his 
long  forefinger  at  the  object  of  attack,  he 
gave  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  severity  of 
his  language.  He  attracted  a crowded 
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gallery  when  it  was  known  he  would  ad- 
dress the  House,  and  always  commanded 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  whole  audi- 
ence, whether  he  spoke  the  words  of  wis- 
dom, or,  as  he  often  did,  of  folly.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  more  feared  than  be- 
loved, and  his  influence  in  the  House  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  tal- 
ents. He  was  powerful  in  pulling  down 
an  administration,  but  had  no  skill  in 
building  anything  up.  Hence  he  was  al- 
4 most  always  in  the  opposition,  but  was 
never  what  is  called  a business  member. 
To  me  he  was  uniformly  respectful,  and 
sometimes  complimentary,  in  debate.  I 
well  remember  Mr.  Sergeant  putting  me 
on  my  guard  against  Mr.  Randolph’s 
friendship.” 

It  is  worth  while,  by  way  of  reminding 
young  readers  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
country,  to  note  that  among  the  first  pub- 
lic questions  which  occupied  Mr.  Buchan- 
an as  a young  statesman  was  the  Cum- 
berland Road,  a national  turnpike  - road 
from  Maryland  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  road  was  the  great  line  of 
travel  to  the  “far  West.”  Its  opponents 
were  Pennsylvanians  who  owned  stock 
in  a turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  favor- 
ed the  national  road,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  it  w^as  a bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  In  these 
days  of  innumerable  railways  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  but  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  legislating  on  a turnpike  as 
an  all-important  bond  of  union  of  the 
States.  The  old  road  was  kept  up  awhile 
after  that,  afnd  as  late  as  1845  we  remem- 
ber the  sunrise  seen  from  the  window  of 
a stage-coach  on  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ridge  as  we  were  pursuing  the 
then  quickest  route  from  New  York  to 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan’s public  career.  That  would  be 
to  reprint  a large  portion  of  the  volumes, 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  an  admira- 
ble condensation  of  the  political  history 
of  the  administrations  of  the  successive 
Presidents  under  each  of  whom  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  in  public  service,  until  he  be- 
came President  himself. 

Mr.  Curtis’s  work  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  each  part  has  its  separate 
interest  to  the  reader.  • In  the  one  is 
found  the  history  of  the  man,  in  the  other 
the  history  of  his  country.  If  one  who 


reads  it  will — supposing  it  possible — fore- 
go all  interest  in  political  history,  and 
seek  only  the  story  of  a life  which  was 
passed  among  men  and  women  of  the 
generation  now  nearly  gone,  the  life  of  a 
man  of  education,  of  accomplishments,  of 
established  social  position,  of  sometimes 
high  official  position,  and  yet  of  a man 
who,  while  in  the  social  world  of  his  day, 
seems  never  to  have  been  exactly  of  that 
world,  but  rather  an  observer  of  it,  he  will 
find  in  this  biography  ample  material  for 
thoughtful  study  and  instruction. 

That  he  was  not  of  the  world  which 
surrounded  him  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  a single  remark.  He  had  throughout 
life  an  extended  correspondence  with  men 
of  his  time — eminent  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic — from  which  the  biographer 
has  largely  extracted.  We  do  not  find  in 
all  this  record  of  friendship  and  associa- 
tion that  any  one  ever  addressed  him  as 
“ Dear  Buchanan,”  or  that  he  ever  address- 
ed any  one  in  that  which  is  the  ordinary 
style  of  correspondence  between  intimate 
friends.  From  his  earliest  days  his  affec- 
tions, so  far  as  this  record  informs  us,  were 
devoted  to  those  of  his  own  household. 
There,  indeed,  the  warmth  of  a very  calm 
but  very  earnest  heart  abundantly  glowed. 
It  has  been  excellent  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  biographer  to  give  such  extend- 
ed space  to  his  correspondence  with  his 
niece  (Miss  Harriet  Lane),  to  whom  he 
was  in  place  of  a father.  When  she  was 
a young  girl  he  wrote  to  her  letters  rec- 
ognizing, and  thus  leading  her  to  recog- 
nize, the  dignity  of  even  a young  girl’s 
life,  and  doubtless  confirming  in  her  mind 
the  assurance  that  she  had  always  sur- 
rounding her  the  affectionate  and  firm 
guidance  of  a guardian  on  whose  love  and 
care  she  could  depend.  While  she  was 
at  school  he  wrote  to  her  such  wise  and 
pleasant  words  as  these,  which  we  quote 
from  various  letters: 

“ Your  letter  afforded  me  very  great  pleasure. 
There  is  no  wish  nearer  my  heart  than  that 
you  should  become  an  amiable  aud  intelligent 
woman ; aud  I am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you 
still  continue  at  the  head  of  your  class.  You 
can  render  yourself  very  dear  to  me  by  your 
conduct;  and  I anticipate  with  pleasure  the 
month  which,  I trust  in  Heaven,  we  may  pass 
together  after  the  adjourn  men  t of  Congress, 
I expect  to  be  in  Lancaster  for  a week  or  ten 
days  about  the  1st  of  April,  when  I hope  to  see 
you  in  good  health,  and  receive  the  most  fa- 
vorable reports  of  your  behavior.” 

“It  is  one  of  the  first  desires  of  my  heart 
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that  you  should  become  an  amiable  and  good 
girl.  Education  and  accomplishment*  are  very 
important,  but  they  sink  into  insigniticauce 
when  compared  with  the  proper  government 
of  the  heart  and  temper.  How  all  your  rela- 
tives and  friends  would  love  you — how  proud 
and  happy  I should  be  to  acknowledge  and 
cherish  you  as  an  object  of  deep  affection, 
could  I say,  She  is  kind  in  heart,  amiable  in 
temper,  aud  behaves  iu  such  a manner  as  to 
secure  the  affect iou  and  esteem  of  all  around 
her!  I now  cherish  the  hope  that  ere  long 
this  may  be  the  case.  Endeavor  to  realize 
this  ardent  hope.” 

“ What  a long  list  of  studies  you  are  en- 
gaged upon  ! The  number  would  be  too  great 
for  any  common  intellect,  but  it  would  seem 
that  you  manage  them  all  without  difficulty. 
As  mythology  and  history  seem  to  be  your  fa- 
vorites, I shall  expect,  when  we  meet,  that  you 
will  have  all  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Home  at  your  lingers’  ends.  At  a dinner  table 
at  Washington, during  the  last  session,  a wager 
was  made  that  no  person  at  the  table  could 
name  all  the  Muses,  aud  the  wager  was  wou. 
Had  you  been  one  of  the  company  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  different.  I pre- 
sume that  the  Muses  and  Graces  are  great  fa- 
vorites with  you.  Atteud  diligently  to  your 
studies,  but,  above  all,  govern  your  heart  aud 
your  conduct.” 

“I  wish  now  to  give  you  a caution.  Never 
allow'  your  affections  to  become  interested  or 
engage  yourself  to  any  person  without  my  pre- 
vious advice.  You  ought  never  to  marry  any 
man  to  whom  you  are  not  attached ; but  you 
ought  never  to  marry  any  person  who  is  not 
able  to  afford  you  a decent  and  immediate  sup- 
port. Iu  my  experience  I have  witnessed  the 
long  years  of  patient  misery  and  dependence 
which  line  women  have  endured  from  rushing 
precipitately  into  matrimonial  connections 
without  sufficient  reflection.  Look  ahead,  aud 
consider  the  future,  and  act  wisely  in  this  par- 
ticular.” 


As  Miss  Lane  grew  up,  he  from  time  to 
time,  with  steadily  increasing  confidence, 
made  her  sensible  of  her  value  to  him, 
and  of  the  trust  he  reposed  in  her,  by  oc- 
casional communications  of  important 
matters,  not  to  be  divulged,  but  which 
weighed  on  his  mind  and  controlled  his 
movements.  At  length  the  young  lady, 
with  mature  intellect  wisely  guided  and 
instructed,  became  the  faithful  and  trust- 
ed companion  of  the  statesman,  the  mis- 
tress of  his  establishment  at  a foreign 
court,  and  afterward  in  the  President's 
house  at  Washington,  and  repaid  in  his 
declining  years  something  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  early  watchfulness.  The 
philosophic  reader  of  this  biography  will 
do  well  to  regard  this  attachment  as  the 
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one  thread  running  through  the  life  of 
the  man,  which  was  never  variable  in 
strength,  and  which  shows  the  long  un- 
changing character  of  the  real  man,  who 
has  been  hitherto  known  to  the  world 
only  as  the  politician  or  the  statesman. 

It  is  in  such  correspondence  as  this  that 
the  reader  may  discover  many  of  the 
prominent  traits  of  personal  character. 

Once  the  niece  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  make  an  excursion  from  New  York  to 
West  Point  on  a United  States  revenue- 
cutter.  The  uncle,  then  President,  wrote 
to  her  expressing  his  great  regret,  and  re- 
minding her  of  his  rule  not  to  use  gov- 
ernment money  and  property  for  private 
pleasures.  As  matter  of  fact  it  appears 
that  this  was  his  steadfast  principle.  It 
may  sound  somewhat  strangely  in  this 
day  when  special  trains  and  steamers  are 
so  frequently  used  for  official  parties  of 
pleasure,  but  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
always  paid  his  own  bills  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  his  travelling  fare  on  journeys. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Wash- 
ington, and  was  supposed  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment s guest,  he  was  in  reality  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  Prince  and 
his  suite  were  entirely  his  private  affair. 

During  his  Presidency  of  four  years  he 
expended  considerably  more  than  the  sal- 
ary of  the  office  from  year  to  year.  On 
his  retirement  a rancorous  political  writer 
charged  him  with  taking  away  from  the 
White  House  the  presents  which  were 
made  to  him  as  President  by  a Japanese 
embassy  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
charge  was  disposed  of  by  the  publication 
of  the  fact  that  the  presents  had  been  cata- 
logued aud  deposited  in  the  Patent-office 
by  the  President  after  the  departure  of 
the  embassy.  When  he  learned  that  the 
expenses  of  a luncheon  on  the  steamer 
which  conveyed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Mount  Vernon  had  been  sent  to  and  were 
about  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, be  forbade  it,  and  ordered  the  bills 
to  be  sent  to  him,  with  intent  to  pay  them 
himself.  They  were  paid  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Mr.  Cobb,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  do  it  as  the  originator  of  the  plan. 
Unswerving  honesty  of  this  kind  charac- 
terized his  entire  public  life. 

In  what  we  have  said  about  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan’s personal  attachments  to  others, 
there  is  one,  and  that  a very  important, 
exception.  It  was  that  which  modified 
the  entire  course  of  his  life.  When  a 
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young  lawyer  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached. The  biographer  has  given  us  in 
a brief  but  deeply  interesting  sketch  the 
history  of  this  sad  episode.  A “lovers’ 
quarrel,”  originating  in  the  gossip  of  vil- 
lage girls,  separated  them.  Trifles  are 
causes  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  in  na- 
ture, which  sometimes  produce  convul- 
sions, catastrophes.  Young  girls  of  the  past 
generation  in  a country  town  were  marvel- 
lously like  young  girls  of  the  preceding 
and  of  the  present  generation.  The  gos- 
sip of  thoughtless  children,  scarce  grown  to 
womanhood,  produced  effects  which  they 
little  imagined.  The  lovers  were  parted. 
The  separation  would  have  been  only  tem- 
porary, perhaps,  but  for  her  sudden  death. 
In  a very  touching  and  eloquent  letter  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  dead  love. 
In  this  he  said : “ My  prospects  are  all  cut 
off,  and  I feel  that  my  happiness  will  be 
buried  with  her  in  the  grave.  It  is  now 
no  time  for  explanation,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  discover  that  she,  as 
well  as  I,  has  been  much  abused.  God 
forgive  the  authors  of  it!  My  feelings  of 
resentment  against  them,  whoever  they 
may  be,  are  buried  in  the  dust.  I have 
now  one  request  to  make,  and,  for  the  love 
of  God  and  of  your  dear  departed  daugh- 
ter, whom  I loved  infinitely  more  than 
any  other  human  being  could  love,  deny 
me  not.  Afford  me  the  melancholy  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  body  before  its  inter- 
ment.” 

Perhaps  to  the  unsentimental  reader  this 
is  but  a trifling  incident  in  a human  life. 
But,  after  all,  the  mighty  forces  which 
move  humanity  are  the  forces  which  come 
from  the  affections  rather  than  from  the 
cool  intellect.  Men  have  died,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  and  this  for  love.  He 
who  endeavors  to  measure  the  soul,  to  an- 
alyze the  moral  and  intellectual  part  of 
man  or  woman,  and  who  ridicules  what 
we  call  sentiment,  leaves  out  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  whole  subject  of 
consideration.  When  in  later  years  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  a public  man,  political 
antagonists,  according  to  the  accepted 
American  style  of  political  campaigns, 
raked  out  of  the  history  of  his  youth  this 
incident,  misrepresented  and  falsified  it. 
The  old  politician,  who  knew  better  than 
any  man  in  America  how  to  meet  and  re- 
ply to  all  the  attacks  and  accusations,  true 
or  false,  of  opponents,  never  allowed  the 
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solemn  sacredness  of  this  memory  to  be 
tarnished  by  any  allusion  to  it  on  his  part. 
Once  he  told  a trusted  friend  that  there 
were  among  his  papers  letters  and  relics 
which,  when  he  was  dead,  would,  if  neces- 
sary, set  this  history  truly  before  all  who 
were  interested.  It  would  seem  that  be- 
fore his  decease  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  story  of  his  love  belonged  alone 
to  himself  and  to  her,  and  that  it  matter- 
ed little  what  was  said  here  when  he  and 
she  should  talk  it  over  where  there  are  no 
gossips  or  scandal-mongers.  His  execu- 
tors found  a sealed  package  indorsed  with 
directions  to  burn  it  unopened,  and  they 
obeyed  the  direction. 

The  course  of  true  love,  says  our  bi- 
ographer, in  terms  of  very  simple  elo- 
quence, “ran  in  this  case  pure  and  un- 
broken in  the  heart  of  the  survivor 
through  a long  and  varied  life.  It  became 
a grief  that  could  not  be  spoken  of,  to 
which  only  the  most  distant  allusion  could 
be  made;  a sacred,  unceasing  sorrow,  bur- 
ied deep  in  the  breast  of  a man  who  was 
formed  for  domestic  joys;  hidden  beneath 
manners  that  were  most  engaging,  be- 
neath strong  social  tendencies,  and  a chiv- 
alrous old-fashioned  deference  to  women 
of  all  ages  and  all  climes.  His  peculiar 
and  reverential  demeanor  toward  the  sex, 
never  varied  by  rank  or  station  or  in- 
dividual attractions,  was  doubtless  in  a 
large  degree  caused  by  the  tender  memo- 
ry of  what  he  had  found  or  fancied  in  her 
whom  he  had  lost  in  his  early  days  by 
such  a cruel  fate.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  sorrow  was 
to  change  the  course  of  his  life.  He  had 
previously  determined  not  to  enter  polit- 
ical life.  He  now  sought  excitement  and 
associations  with  men,  and  accepted  a 
nomination  and  election  to  Congress. 
The  village  gossips  who  parted  the  lovers 
are  responsible  for  a vast  deal  that  has 
since  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  occur- 
rence had  much  to  do  with  tlxat  apparent 
coldness  and  reserve  of  manner  with 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  impressed  many  of 
those  who  came  only  in  casual  contact 
with  him.  But  he  was  a genial  and  de- 
lightful companion  with  his  intimates,  al- 
beit, as  we  have  seen,  intimacy  with  him 
rarely  if  ever  amounted  to  affectionate 
friendship.  He  was,  however,  a polished 
and  agreeable  member  of  the  social  cir- 
cles into  which  his  varied  experiences  in 
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life  brought  him,  and  his  letters  show  that 
he  was  a keen  observer  and  shrewd  anno- 
tator of  the  social  characteristics  of  women 
and  men.  Perhaps  in  nothing  does  this 
appear  more  distinctly  than  in  his  ac- 
counts of  that  memorable  interruption  of 
our  foreign  relations  which  seemed  im- 
minent when  the  State  Department  issued 
its  instructions  to  United  States  repre- 
sentatives abroad  on  the  subject  of  coats 
and  breeches. 

Many  young  and  even  middle-aged  per- 
sons of  the  present  day  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  this  somewhat  ridiculous  passage 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  1853  issued 
a circular  directing  United  States  minis- 
ters to  appear  at  foreign  courts  “in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen.”  He 
did  not  define  whether  ho  intended  to  des- 
ignate the  buckskin  hunting-shirt  of  the 
Western  frontiersman,  the  homespun  suit 
of  the  honest  Pennsylvania  farmer,  the 
traditional  striped  trousers  and  swallow- 
tail coat  of  Brother  Jonathan,  or  the  ordi- 
nary evening  costume  of  gentlemen  in  our 
various  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position 
by  this  remarkable  circular,  as  were  oth- 
er foreign  ministers.  The  courts  of  Eu- 
rope have  always  prescribed  certain  for- 
malities of  dress,  as  do  all  social  circles. 
The  right  to  insist  on  this  is  a right  which 
every  American  lady  claims  and  exercises 
within  her  own  house,  where  she  is  a 
queen. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  cool  and  calm,  and  the  re- 
sult was  eminently  gratifying. 

On  October  28  lie  wrote  officially  to  the 
State  Department  an  account  of  an  in- 
formal conversation  with  Major-General 
Sir  Edward  Oust,  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  court,  whom  he  met  at  the  Travellers’ 
Club  in  London.  Sir  Edward  “express- 
ed much  opposition  to  my  appearance  at 
court  in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American 
citizen.  I said  that  such  was  the  wish  of 
my  own  government,  and  I intended  to 
conform  to  it,  unless  the  Queen  herself 
would  intimate  her  desire  that  I should 
appear  in  costume.  In  that  event  I should 
feel  inclined  to  comply  with  her  Majesty’s 
wishes.” 

This  suggestion  was  ingenious.  It  was 
a thorough  astonishment  to  the  ceremo- 
nialist,  for  it  was  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility of  excluding  the  American  repre- 
sentative, not  on  ancient  settled  customs 


of  the  court,  but  on  the  Queen  herself. 
The  perplexed  courtier  replied  testily  that 
the  Queen  would  receive  him  in  whatever 
dress  he  chose  to  wear,  but  the  people  of 
England  would  consider  it  presumption. 
The  American  answered  this  by  saying 
that  while  he  had  the  highest  respect  for 
her  Majesty,  and  would  pay  every  deference 
to  her,  it  was  a matter  of  total  indifference 
to  himself  individually  whether  he  ever 
appeared  at  court.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies said  that  an  invitation  from  the 
Queen  was  a command.  The  American 
received  this  information  in  silence. 

This  accidental  club  conversation  open- 
ed the  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
while  Mr.  Buchanan  evidently  regarded 
the  circular  order  as  injudicious,  he  re- 
solved to  be  bound  by  it,  although  the 
subject  had  now  become  one  of  some  im- 
portance. For  if  the  minister  were  omit- 
ted by  her  Majesty  in  invitations  to  court 
balls  and  dinners,  he  would  be  omitted 
also  in  general  London  society,  and  would 
thus  lose  those  opportunities  for  contact  in 
conversation  with  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  ministers  of  other  powers,  which 
are  of  higher  value  to  a diplomatic  officer 
than  all  formal  interviews.  “The  diffi- 
culty in  the  present  case,  too,”  writes  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  Mr.  Marcy,  “is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  is 
a lady,  and  the  devotion  of  her  subjects 
toward  her  partakes  of  a mingled  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  gallantry.”  To  add  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  minister  in  London, 
the  United  States  representatives  at  other 
European  courts  were  awaiting  the  result 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  as  a guide  to 
their  conduct. 

On  the  whole,  the  circular  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  issued  perhaps  more  with  a 
view  to  popularity  at  home  than  effect 
abroad,  had  excited  the  conservative 
courts  of  Europe  in  a manner  wholly 
unexpected.  It  was  an  attack  on  ancient 
rights  and  settled  principles.  It  was  im- 
polite, impolitic,  impertinent.  It  threat- 
ened the  overthrow  of  customs  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  old  courtiers,  and  was  devised  to 
undermine  some  at  least  of  the  thrones — 
such,  perhaps,  as  had  small  royalty  left, 
except  the  state  ceremonials  which  made 
them  seem  to  be  thrones  sustaining  mon- 
archs. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  resolution  to  obey  the 
circular  led  him  to  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  he  at  length  regarded 
the  principle  as  correct,  and  resolved  with 
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serious  determination  to  be  bound  by  it. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  an 
American  to  attempt  to  wear  court  cos* 
tume  would  be  4 ‘but  a feeble  attempt  ‘to 
ape  foreign  fashions,’  because,  most  for- 
tunately, he  could  not  wear  the  orders 
and  stars  which  ornament  the  coats  of 
other  diplomatists,  nor  could  he,  except  in 
rare  instances,  afford  the  diamonds,  un- 
less hired  for  the  occasion.” 

It  was  proposed  to  him,  from  an  au- 
thoritative quarter,  to  appear  in  the  civil 
dress  worn  by  General  Washington.  He 
doubtless  laughed  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
himself  in  such  a dress,  and  the  dry  report 
which  he  makes  of  this  proposal  and  his 
reply  indicates  his  appreciation  of  its  ab- 
surdity. His  letters  to  his  niece  graphical- 
ly relate  the  progress  and  end  of  the  “ ri- 
diculous muss.”  It  was  not  till  February 
in  1854  that  it  was  adjusted.  He  writes, 
February  21:  “I  dined  on  Wednesday 
last  with  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Both  she  and  Prince  Albert  were  re- 
markably civil,  and  I had  quite  a conver- 
sation with  each  of  them  separately.  But 
the  question  of  costume  still  remains,  and 
from  this  I anticipate  nothing  but  trouble 
in  several  directions.  I was  invited  ‘in 
frock  dress’  to  the  dinner,  and  of  course 
I had  no  difficulty.”  A few  days  later 
(February  24)  he  writes:  “ The  dress  ques- 
tion, after  much  difficulty,  has  been  final- 
ly and  satisfactorily  settled.  I appeared 
at  the  levee  on  Wednesday  last  in  just 
such  a dress  as  I have  worn  at  the  Pre- 
sident’s a hundred  times — a black  coat, 
white  waistcoat  and  cravat,  and  black 
pantaloons  and  dress  boots,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a very  plain  black  - handled  and 
black-hilted  sword— this  to  gratify  those 
who  have  yielded  so  much,  and  to  distin- 
guish me  from  the  upper  court  servants. 
I knew  that  I would  be  received  in  any 
dress  that  I might  wear,  but  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  I should  be  received 
in  so  kind  and  distinguished  a manner. 
Having  yielded,  they  did  not  do  things  by 
halves.  As  I approached  the  Queen,  an 
arch  but  benevolent  smile  lit  up  her  coun- 
tenance, as  much  as  to  say,  ‘You  are  the 
first  man  who  ever  appeared  before  me  at 
court  in  such  a dress.’  I confess  that  I 
never  felt  more  proud  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican than  when  I stood  in  that  brilliant 
circle  4 in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American 
citizen.’  ” 

Well  might  Mr.  Buchanan  conclude  his 
last  dispatch  to  Mr.  Marcy  on  this  matter, 


as  he  did,  with  the  words,  “I  hope  I am 
now  done  with  this  subject  forever.”  It 
is  now  a mere  matter  of  curiosity  as  an  in- 
cident in  past  history,  without  good  or  evil 
coming  out  of  it.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
but  firm  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
without  ostentation  or  discussion,  did  very 
much  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  of  the 
royal  family  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  was  universally  respected, 
and  when  Miss  Lane  joined  him  in  1854 
she  was  received  with  great  warmth  and 
cordiality  on  his  account — a reception 
which  was  followed  by  admiration  of  the 
young  lady  on  her  own  account,  and  the 
establishment  of  friendships  which  con- 
tinue unbroken  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  ministry  to  England 
was  not  his  first  foreign  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. General  Jackson  had  sent  him  to 
Russia  when  he  was  still  a young  man. 
He  went  reluctantly,  and  with  constant 
determination  to  return  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  sooner  if  the  President  would 
permit.  Mr.  Randolph  had  preceded  him, 
and  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  then 
greatly  desired,  the  negotiation  of  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia.  When  the 
Russian  ministry  was  offered  him,  Mr. 
Buchanan  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  fitness  for  it  his  ignorance  of  Eu- 
ropean languages.  His  course,  in  view 
of  this  deficiency,  would  probably  seem 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  ridiculous  to 
not  a few  of  the  later  representatives  of 
our  government  on  the  Continent.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  French.  It  is 
worth  while  to  look  through  the  pages  of 
private  and  public  correspondence  and 
see  how  an  old-fashioned  American  states- 
man set  about  serving  his  country  by  fit- 
ting himself  for  his  work.  In  his  reply  to 
the  offer  of  the  appointment,  dated  June  4, 
1831,  he  says,  “I  wish  to  be  placed  in  no 
public  station  in  which  I can  not  discharge 
my  duty  with  usefulness  to  the  country  and 
honor  to  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson.  Ignorant  as  I now  am  of  the 
French  language,  I doubt  whether  I could 
acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  it  in 
proper  time  to  enable  me  to  hold  that 
free  communion  with  the  political  circles 
in  St.  Petersburg  which  I consider  essen- 
tial to  the  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
a foreign  minister.” 

On  the  12th  June  he  accepted  the  mis- 
sion by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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It  was  desired  by  the  President  to  keep 
the  fact  of  his  appointment  secret  for  a 
time,  but  he  expresses  the  fear  that  the 
preparations  he  must  make,  “together 
with  the  study  of  the  French  language, 
which  I intend  to  commence,”  will  dis- 
close it  to  the  public.  From  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  September,  he  writes  to  his  bro- 
ther: “I  have  so  far  mastered  the  French 
language  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand it  without  much  difficulty.  It  will 
be  some  time,  however,  before  I shall 
speak  it  fluently.”  In  October  he  writes 
to  General  Jackson  a private  letter  advis- 
ing him  as  to  the  qualifications  which  a 
minister  to  Russia  should  possess : 4 4 Great 
talents  are  by  no  means  so  requisite  as 
an  easy  address,  insinuating  manners,  and 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  the  latter  I have  already 
made  considerable  advances.”  At  the 
end  of  October,  in  a letter  to  a lady  friend 
at  home,  he  says:  “ Since  my  arrival  here 
I have  learned  to  read  and  write  the 
French,  and  now  begin  to  speak  it  in 
cases  of  necessity.”  By  this  time  he  was 
somewhat  fitted  for  the  delicate  work  of 
negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with 
the  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Count  Nesselrode,  who  spoke  English  not 
so  well  as  Mr.  Buchanan  now  spoke 
French. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  with 
unexampled  secrecy.  The  English  am- 
bassador had  wholly  failed  in  effecting 
such  a treaty  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  influential  members  of  the 
Russian  ministry  were  opposed  on  princi- 
ple to  all  such  treaties.  The  work  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  undertaken,  in  which 
his  predecessor  had  failed,  was  to  estab- 
lish between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
those  cordial  and  friendly  relations  which 
have  existed  to  the  present  day,  with  such 
vast  commercial  benefit  to  the  people  of 
both  countries.  His  study  of  French  was, 
like  all  else  that  he  did,  a laborious  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  undertaking  which 
he  had  set  out  to  accomplish.  When  he 
had  accomplished  it,  as  he  did  most  suc- 
cessfully, the  disclosure  of  the  fact  was  an 
astonishment  to  the  representatives  of  oth- 
er governments.  This  disclosure  was  un- 
expectedly made  by  the  Emperor  himself 
at  a levee  on  his  saint’s  day,  December 
18.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  the  some- 
what dramatic  occurrence: 

“The  strictest  secrecy  had  been  pre- 
served throughout  the  negotiations.  In- 
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deed,  I do  not  believe  an  individual,  except 
those  immediately  concerned,  had  the  least 
idea  that  negotiations  were  even  pending. 

A rumor  of  the  refusal  of  this  government 
to  make  the  treaty  had  circulated  two 
months  ago,  and  I was  then  repeatedly  in- 
formed in  conversation  that  it  was  in  vain 
for  any  nation  to  attempt  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment whilst  Count  Cancrene  continued 
to  be  Minister  of  Finance.  Count  Nessel- 
rode had  on  one  occasion  intimated  a de- 
sire that  the  British  government  should 
not  obtain  a knowledge  that  negotiations 
were  proceeding,  and  this  was  an  addition- 
al reason  on  our  part  for  observing  the 
greatest  caution.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  intimation  was 
given  before  information  had  reached  St. 
Petersburg  of  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
treaty  between  France  and  England  in 
relation  to  the  Belgian  question. 

“The  diplomatic  corps,  according  to 
the  etiquette,  were  arranged  in  a line  to 
receive  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ; and 
Mr.  Bligh,  the  English  minister,  occu- 
pied the  station  immediately  below  my- 
self. You  may  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  Emperor,  accosting  me  in 
French,  in  a tone  of  voice  which  could 
be  heard  by  all  around,  said,  4 1 signed 
the  order  yesterday  that  the  treaty  should 
be  executed  according  to  your  wishes’  ; 
and  then  immediately  turning  to  Mr. 

Bligh,  asked  him  to  become  the  interpret- 
er of  this  information.  He  (Mr.  Bligh) 
is  a most  amiable  man,  and  his  astonish- 
ment and  embarrassment  were  so  striking 
that  I felt  for  him  most  sincerely.  This 
incident  has  already  given  rise  to  consid- 
erable speculation  among  the  knowing 
ones  of  St.  Petersburg;  probably  much 
more  than  it  deserves. 

“I  ought  to  remark  that  when  I was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  I understood  but 
little — I might  almost  say  no — French, 
and  there  was  then  an  interpreter  present. 
Supposing  this  still  to  be  the  case,  the  Em- 
peror must  have  thought  that  an  interpret- 
er was  necessary,  and  he  was  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  I have  not  yet  had  suf- 
ficient practice  to  attempt  to  speak  French 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  I 
trust  this  may  not  long  be  the  case.” 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  little  or 
no  party  politics  in  the  country  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  entered  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  change  which  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness came  slowly  at  first,  then  with  fear- 
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ful  rapidity.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  follow  him  into  the  tem- 
pestuous atmosphere  which  he  entered  in 
his  political  career.  It  is,  however,  prop- 
er to  say  that  his  honor,  honesty,  and  pure 
devotion  to  his  country  are  ably  and  abun- 
dantly vindicated  by  his  biographer.  It 
will  not  do  hereafter  for  any  one  discuss- 
ing his  part  in  American  history  to  as- 
sume to  express  judgment  on  his  motives 
or  his  acts  without  having  studied  care- 
fully the  evidences  here  gathered,  and 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  accessi- 
ble, whose  existence  has  not  even  been 
known.  In  all  countries  the  passions  of 
political  conflict  forbid  the  contempora- 
neous judgment  of  the  acts  of  public  men. 
In  this  country  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  the  license  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  elsewhere  unequalled,  commits  to 
print  and  impresses  on  the  minds  of  the 
living  generation  an  infinite  amount  of 
falsehood  concerning  prominent  men  of 
all  political  parties.  The  wise  historian 
gives  in  general  small  weight  to  preva- 
lent public  opinion  of  modern  men,  un- 
less he  finds  the  opinion,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  sustained  by  facts  well  ascertained, 
and  other  than  the  statements  of  political 
opponents.  It  need  give  no  offense  that 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Buchanan  proves 
beyond  a possible  doubt  that  statements 
made  and  published  concerning  his  pub- 
lic acts  by  eminent  opponents,  over  their 
own  signatures,  were  pure  fabrications, 
which  these  eminent  men,  of  course,  had 
been  induced  to  believe  in  all  honesty. 
One  illustration  may  serve,  and  will  indi- 
cate how  great  is  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  contemporary  history  written  in  times 
of  passionate  excitement.  During  the 
war  for  the  Union  the  late  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed,  having  been  sent  to  England  on  a 
special  mission,  whose  object  was  to  thwart 
the  influence  of  agents  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  cultivate  British  friendship  for  the 
Union  cause,  published  in  a London  news- 
paper the  history  of  a remarkable  scene 
said  to  have  occurred  in  a cabinet  meeting 
in  February,  1861.  The  story,  in  brief,  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Floyd,  of 
Virginia,  demanded  of  the  President  that 
Major  Anderson  should  be  ordered  back 
to  Fort  Moultrie  (whence  he  had  removed 
his  little  force  to  Sumter),  and  threatened 
to  resign  unless  his  demands  were  com- 
plied with.  The  cabinet  was  immediately 
assembled,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  informed 
them  that  lie  should  accede  to  Mr.  Floyd’s 
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request.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  there- 
upon made  a violent  speech,  closing  with 
the  statement  that  to  order  Major  Ander- 
son back  to  Moultrie  would  be  dangerous. 
“But  if  you  intend  to  try  it,  before  it  is 
done  I beg  that  you  will  accept  my  resig- 
nation.” “And  mine,”  added  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Black.  “And  mine 
also,”  said  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Holt.  “ And  mine  too,”  followed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  General  Dix. 
“This,  of  course,”  was  the  comment  of 
Mr.  Weed,  “opened  the  bleared  eyes  of 
the  President,  and  the  meeting  resulted 
in  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Floyd’s  resigna- 
tion.” 

This  story  was  wholly  fictitious.  It 
had  not  even  a foundation  in  truth,  and 
the  evidence  of  its  fabrication  is  conclu- 
sive. Undoubtedly  Mr.  Weed  believed  it 
to  be  true  when  he  published  it,  and  many 
readers  of  this  will  remember  with  how 
much  contempt  for  Mr.  Buchanan  and  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Stanton  this  fiction  was 
published  and  commented  on  in  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  facts  in  his- 
tory that  General  Dix,  who  was  not  even 
a member  of  the  cabinet  at  the  time  of  this 
alleged  occurrence,  but  who  was  a devoted 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
for  years  after,  never  took  occasion  to 
deny  the  story,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  him- 
self, who  knew  better  than  any  other  man 
its  impossibility  of  truth,  and  who  also 
continued  to  be  a confidential  and  flatter- 
ing correspondent  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  a 
long  time  after  his  retirement  to  private 
life,  allowed  it  to  be  circulated  with  his 
approval.  It  is  an  instructive  incident  in 
the  history  of  American  politicians. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  Mr.  Buchanan’s  course  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  biog- 
raphy itself  must  be  carefully  read  by 
any  person  who  pretends  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  on  that  subject.  Pas- 
sion and  prejudice  are  not  yet  wholly 
passed,  but  the  generation  of  Americans 
now  living,  largely  consisting  of  men 
and  women  born  since  Mr.  Buchanan's 
retirement,  or  who  were  but  children  in 
the  war  times,  will  have  opportunity  here 
to  study  a vast  deal  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished history. 

It  is  not  without  important  significance 
that  those  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
cabinet  who  afterward  became  prominent 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  or  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  were  not 
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only  hearty  approvers  of  his  policy  while 
they  were  his  advisers,  but  always  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  A great  deal  of  the  oblo- 
quy which  was  thrown  on  the  reputation 
of  the  retiring  President  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's first  administration  originated  in 
such  stories  of  cabinet  quarrels  as  the 
one  we  have  referred  to.  It  was  a com- 
mon notion  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been 
6bstinate,  mulish,  headstrong,  against  the 
advice  of  such  men  as  Dix,  Stanton,  and 
Holt.  The  letters  of  these  gentlemen  to 
the  retired  statesman  in  his  country 
home  are  among  the  most  important  his- 
torical documents.  General  Dix  writes 
always  with  manly  confidence  in  his  old 
friend  and  chief ; and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  while  he  had  thoroughly  approved 
the  course  of  the  President  in  seeking  to 
avert  civil  war,  now  that  the  war  had  be- 
come a fixed  fact  Mr.  Buchanan  heart- 
ily approved  the  patriotic  course  of  the 
New  York  general.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1861,  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  to  him  : “ The 
present  administration  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  war  initiated  by  South 
Carolina,  or  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  North  will  sustain  the  administration 
almost  to  a man,  and  it  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained at  all  hazards.”  This  sentiment 
both  he  and  General  Dix  recognized  as 
consistent  with  his  entire  administration. 

To  Mr.  Holt  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  on 
March  11 : 

“ I have  not  heard  a word  from  any  member 
of  my  late  cabinet  since  I left  Washington,  ex- 
cept a letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  received  yes- 
terday. I had  expected  to  hear  often,  espe- 
cially from  Judge  Black  and  yourself.  Mean- 
while the  Northern  papers  are  teeming  with 
what  I know  to  be  misrepresentations  as  to 
expressions  used  by  yourself  concerning  my 
conduct.  From  our  first  acquaintance  I have 
had  the  most  implicit  contideuce  in  your  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  friendship,  and  this  re- 
mains unchanged.  Pray  enlighten  me  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington.” 

To  this  Mr.  Holt  replied  in  a long  let- 
ter, saying: 

“ As  I read  but  few  of  these  papers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  calumnies  should  have 
escaped  my  notice ; but  I am  astonished  that 
they  should  not  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  some  of  our  common  friends.  Having  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  or  details 
of  these  misrepresentations,  of  course  I can 
offer  you  no  explanation  or  refutation  of  them. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  safely  affirmed : 
that  if  they  impute  to  me  expressions  in  any 
degree  disparaging  to  yourself  personally  or  j 
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officially,  they  are  utterly  false.  I gave  to 
your  administration  an  earnest  and  sincere 
support,  firat  from  a high  sense  of  duty  to  my 
country,  and  next  out  of  regard  for  yourself 
personally.  Wl^at  I thus  supported  I will  nev- 
er cease  to  defend. 

“ I feel  a gratitude  that  words  can  not  con- 
vey for  the  declaration  that,  in  despite  of  all 
these  fabrications  and  perversions  of  a profli- 
gate press,  your  confidence  remains  unshaken. 

Be  assured  that  I have  not  and  never  will  do 
augbt  unworthy  of  the  trust  that  you  so  gen- 
erously repose.  I have  labored  to  deserve 
your  friendship,  which  has  lavished  upon  me 
honors  and  distinctions  for  which  I am  and 
shall  continue  to  be  grateful  with  every  throb 
of  my  life.  No  greater  mortification  could  be- 
fall me  than  to  fear  even  that  you  regarded 
me  insensible  to  these  kindnesses,  or  capable 
of  being  less  than  your  devoted  friend,  now 
and  hereafter,  here  and  everywhere. 

“I  think  you  have  little  reason  to  disquiet 
yourself  about  the  calumnies  of  the  press. 

The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  you  in  your 
progress  homeward  shows  how  these  things 
have  impressed  the  popular  heart.  You  will 
not  have  to  live  long  to  witness  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  last  of  the  falsehoods  by  which 
your  patriotic  career  has  been  assailed.  If 
you  are  not  spared  until  then,  you  need  have 
uo  fear  but  that  history  will  do  yon  justice.” 

Mr.  Stanton’s  letters  to  his  former  chief 
are  of  very  remarkable  character,  and  will 
surprise  many  readers.  On  the  10th  March 
he  writes: 

“ I am  also  convinced  by  the  general  tone 
prevailing  here  that  there  is  not  the  least  de- 
sign to  attempt  any  coercive  measure.  A con- 
tinuation of  yopr  policy  to  avoid  collision  will 
be  the  course  of'  the  present  administration. 
General  Dix  gave  up  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Thursday,  and  went  homo  Friday  morn- 
ing. He  on  all  occasions  speaks  of  yon  with 
kindness  and  regard.  Mr.  Holt  is  the  only 
one  of  your  cabinet  yet  in  office:  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  will  receive  the  nomination 
of  Supreme  Judge  as  a reward  for  what  he 
terms  his  efforts  to  arrest  the  downward  course 
of  public  affairs  at  the  time  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  War.” 

March  14  he  says : 

“ Judge  Grier  went  home  sick  two  days  ago. 

Judge  McLean  is  reported  to  be  quite  ill.  Lin- 
coln will  probably  (if  his  administration  con- 
tinues four  years)  make  a change  that  will  af- 
fect the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  court. 

“The  pressure  for  office  continues  unabated. 

Every  department  is  overrun,  and  by  the  time 
that  all  the  patronage  is  distributed  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  dissolved.” 

March  16  he  writes: 

“Every  day  affords  proof  of  the  absence  of 
any  settled  policy  or  harmonious  concert  of 
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action  in  the  administration.  Seward,  Bates, 
and  Cameron  form  one  wing;  Chase,  Miller, 
Blair,  t.he  opposite  wing;  Smith  is  on  both 
sides,  and  Lincoln  sometimes  on  one,  some- 
times on  the  other.  There  has  been  agree- 
ment in  nothing.  Lincoln,  it  is  complained 
in  the  streets,  has  undertaken  to  distribute 
the  whole  patronage,  small  and  great,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  chiefs  of  departments.  Growls 
about  Scott’s  4 imbecility’  are  growing  fre- 
quent. The  Republicans  are  beginning  to 
think  that  a monstrous  blunder  was  made  in 
the  Tariff  Bill,  and  that  it  will  cut  off  the 
trade  of  New  York,  build  up  New  Orleans  and 
the  Southern  ports,  and  leave  the  government 
no  revenue:  they  see  before  them  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  being  without  money  and  with- 
out credit.  But,  with  all  this,  it  is  certain 
that  Anderson  trill  be  withdrawn . I do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  much  further  effort  to  as- 
sail you.  Mr.  Sumuer  told  me  yesterday  that 
Scott’s  proposed  order  was  based  upon  purely 
military  reasons,  and  the  limited  military  re- 
sources of  the  government.  The  embarrass- 
ments that  surrounded  you  they  now  feel,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  against  you  must  recoil 
as  an  argument  against  them.  And  iu  giving 
reasons  for  their. action  they  must  exhibit  the 
facts  that  controlled  you  in  respect  to  Sumter.” 


On  April  11  he  said : 

44  The  administration  has  not  acquired  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  here.  Not 
one  of  the  cabinet  or  principal  officers  has  tak- 
en a house  or  brought  his  family  here.  Seward 
rented  a house  4 while  ho  should  coutinue  in 
the  cabinet,’  but  has  not  opened  it,  nor  has  his 
family  come.  They  all  act  as  though  they 
meant  to  be  ready  4 to  cut  and  run’  at  a min- 
ute’s notice — their  tenure  is  like  that  of  a Bed- 
ouin on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  This  is  sensi- 
bly felt  and  talked  about  by  the  people  of  the 
city,  and  they  feel  no  confidence  in  an  admin- 
istration that  betrays  so  much  insecurity.  And, 
besides,  a strong  feeling  of  distrust  iu  the  can- 
dor and  sincerity  of  Lincoln  personally  and  of 
his  cabinet  has  sprung  up.” 

June  8 he  wrote: 


44  No  sooner  had  the  appearance  of  imminent 
danger  passed  away,  and  the  administration 
recovered  from  its  panic,  than  a determina- 
tion became  manifest  to  give  a strict  party  di- 
rection, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  great  nation- 
al movement.  After  a few  Democratic  ap- 
pointments, as  Butler  and  Dix,  everything  else 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  Black  Repub- 
lican interests.  This  has  already  excited  a 
strong  reactionary  feeling,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  the  Western  States.  General  Dix 
informs  me  that  ho  has  been  so  badly  treated 
by  Cameron,  and  so  disgusted  by  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  that  lie  intends 
immediately  to  resign.  This  will  he  followed 
by  a withdrawal  of  financial  confidence  and 
support  to  a very  great  extent.  Indeed,  the 
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| course  of  things  for  the  last  four  weeks  has 
been  such  as  to  excito  distrust  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government. 

On  July  2G  (after  the  first  Bull  Run) 
the  patriotic  ex-Attorney-General  under 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  future  Secretary  of 
War  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  wrote: 

44  The  dreadfnl  disaster  of  Sunday  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  The  imbecility  of  this 
administration  culminated  in  that  catastro- 
phe ; an  irretrievable  misfortune  and  national 
disgrace  never  to  be  forgotten  are  to  be  added 
to  the  ruin  of  all  peaceful  pursuits  and  nation- 
al bankruptcy,  as  the  result  of  Liucoln’s  4 run- 
ning tbe  machine’  for  five  months It  is  not 

unlikely  that  some  change  in  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  may  take  place,  hut  none 
beyond  those  two  departments  until  Jeff* Davis 
turns  out  the  whole  concern.  The  capture  of 
Washington  seems  now  to  be  inevitable;  dur- 
ing tbe  w hole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  it  might 
have  been  taken  without  any  resistance.  The 
rout,  overthrow',  and  utter  demoralization  of 
the  whole  army  is  complete.  Even  no  w I doubt 
whether  any  serious  opposition  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Confederate  forces  could  bo  offered. 
While  Lincoln,  Scott,  and  thfe  cabinet  are  dis- 
puting who  is  to  blame,  tbe  city  is  unguarded, 
aud  the  enemy  at  hand.  General  McClellan 
reached  here  last  evening.  But  if  he  had  the 
ability  of  Ctesar,  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  what 
can  he  accomplish  ? Will  not.  Scott’s  jealousy, 
cabinet  intrigues,  aud  Republican  interference 
tliw'art  him  at  every  step  f” 

These  are  but  specimens  from  the  many 
letters  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  they  were 
induced  by  letters  indicating  similar  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  in  all  his  correspond- 
ence that  gentleman  sustained  a calm  and 
dignified  attitude,  full  of  intense  interest 
in  the  terrible  conflict  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  involved,  and  inculcating  stead- 
fastly in  private  and  public  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  sustain  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  consistent  course 
was  in  accordance  with  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1861,  addressed  to  the  citizens 
of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  said: 

44  You  correctly  estimate  tbe  deep  interest 
which  I feel 4 in  common  with  the  citizens  who 
will  there  he  assembled,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  country.’  This  is,  iucleed,  serious, 
but  our  recent  military  reverses,  so  far  from 
producing  despondency  in  the  minds  of  a loy- 
al and  powerful  people,  will  only  animate 
them  to  more  mighty  exertions  in  sustaining 
a war  which  has  become  inevitable  by  the  as- 
sault of  the  Confederate  States  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  For  this  reason,  were  it  possible  for 
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me  to  address  yonr  meeting,  waiving  all  other 
topics,  I should  confine  mj'self  to  a solemn  and 
earnest  appeal  to  my  countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially those  without  families,  to  volunteer  for 
the  war,  and  join  the  many  thousands  of  brave 
and  patriotic  volunteers  who  are  already  in 
the  field. 

“This  is  the  moment  for  action,  for  prompt, 
energetic,  and  united  action,  and  not  for  dis- 
cussion of  peace  propositions.  These,  we 
must  know,  would  he  rejected  by  the  States 
that  have  seceded,  unless  we  should  oiler  to 
recognize  their  independence,  which  is  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question.  Better  counsels  may 
hereafter  prevail,  when  these  people  shall  he 
convinced  that  the  war  is  conducted,  not  for 
their  conquest  or  subjugation,  hut  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  hack  to  their 
origiual  position  in  the  Union,  without  impair- 
ing in  the  slighest  degree  any  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  shall  cor- 
dially hail  their  return  under  our  common  and 
glorious  flag,  and  welcome  them  as  brothers, 
yet  until  that  happy  day  shall  arrive  it  will  he 
our  duty  to  support  the  President  with  all  the 
men  and  means  at  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try in  a vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a Presbyterian,  and 
throughout  his  long  life,  although  a mem- 
ber of  that  Church  only  by  baptism,  and 
not  by  communion,  led  the  life  of  a con- 
sistent old-fashioned  Christian.  He  was 
& careful  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  went 
into  none  of  the  customary  gayeties  of 
foreign  countries  on  that  day,  and  when 


in  the  White  House  illustrated  his  tra- 
ditional education  by  prohibiting  dancing 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  not  because  he  had  any 
objection  to  it  himself,  but  because  to  the 
religious  people  of  his  country  it  was  quite 
likely  to  “cause  scandal.”  He  was  a daily 
reader  and  student  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  made  a well-known  book,  Jay’s  Morn - 
ing  and  Evening  Exercises , his  constant 
companion.  To  a lady  who  seemed  to 
treat  prayer  lightly  he  said,  “I  say  my 
prayers  every  day  of  my  life” ; and  when 
she  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  repeated, 
“No,  I am  not  jesting;  I have  always 
said  my  prayers.”  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Pax- 
ton, of  New  York,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  a visit  to  him,  while  Presi- 
dent, in  1860.  Mr.  Buchanan  invited  the 
interview,  and  after  a long  and  remark- 
able conversation  on  religious  subjects 
said,  “ As  soon  as  I retire  from  my  office 
as  President  I will  unite  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.” 

To  this  Dr.  P.  replied,  “ Why  not  now, 
Mr.  President?” 

To  this  he  answered,  with  deep  feeling, 
and  with  a strong  gesture,  “ I must  delay, 
for  the  honor  of  religion . If  I were  to 
unite  with  the  Church  now,  they  would 
say  hypocrite  from  Maine  to  Georgia.” 

He  fulfilled  his  determination,  and  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lancaster. 
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“ T WAS  a young  man  then,  sefior;  just 
A turned  of  twenty-five,  and  just  made 
mayordomo  de  tren;  and  proud  I was  to 
be  in  command  of  my  four  great  wagons, 
with  their  fourteen  mules  each,  and  of  all 
the  teamsters,  and  prouder  still  of  the 
trust  placed  in  me  by  Sefior  Don  Ramon 
Sanchez,  to  whom  the  tren  belonged,  and 
for  whom  I was  to  carry  the  goods  south- 
ward to  Guadalajara,  and  there  trade  them 
for  loza  to  bring  back  again  to  the  north. 
Ah,  those  were  brave  days,  sefior ! But 
they  are  passing  away  now,  for  who  will 
send  goods  longer  in  wagons  when  the 
iron  roadway  and  the  steam -horse  have 
come  into  the  land  ? Even  now  the 
highway  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo  is  a 
desert  place,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
stray  burro  or  two  with  little  packs  upon 
their  backs,  where  only  a year  ago  were 
long  lines  of  heavy-laden  wagons  and 
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great  crowds  of  mules  and  horses  and 
men. 

“ But  in  that  good  day  no  ferro-carril 
was  dreamed  of.  Right  gallantly,  with 
whips  cracking  and  bells  jingling,  we  got 
out  from  Monterey  as  dawn  was  breaking, 
and  fell  into  the  procession  that  moved 
steadily  down  the  southern  road;  and  by 
that  night  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
great  hill,  la  Cuesta  de  Muerto , where  the 
road  passes  into  Cohahuila  from  Nuevo 
Leon.  All  the  next  day  we  spent  in  haul- 
ing the  tren  up  the  hill.  Three,  fourteams 
of  mules  struggled  with  a single  wagon 
up  the  height — straining  and  stretching, 
harness  snapping,  wagons  creaking  and 
plunging,  great  danger  all  the  while  of 
wreck,  of  death  to  mules  or  men.  But 
by  rare  good  fortune  no  harm  befell,  and 
by  night  wo  were  camped  upon  the  crest, 
a league  from  where  we  had  started  in  the 
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morning  — more  than  a thousand  feet 
higher  in  the  air.  The  next  day  we  made 
the  short  stage  to  the  Hacienda  de  los 
Muerto8}  where  the  mules  had  rest  and 
water  and  grass  after  their  hard  work, 
and  so  by  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
we  were  safe  in  Saltillo,  twenty  leagues 
on  our  journey  from  Monterey.  Ah, 
seiior,  it  is  defying  the  good  God’s  provi- 
dence to  make  this  journey,  as  they  do  it 
now  upon  the  ferro-carril , in  less  than  a 
single  day ! ( 

44  When  my  wagons  were  set  in  order, 
and  the  mules  safe  in  the  corral  and  fed, 
and  food  also  given  to  my  men,  I went 
gratefully  to  the  beautiful  cathedral  that 
I might  thank  our  Lady  for  having  brought 
me  thus  far  safely  upon  my  way,  and  that 
I might  pray  for  her  safe  guidance  to  my 
journey’s  end.  The  daylight  was  near 
gone  when  I entered  the  holy  cathedral, 
and  all  within  was  dark,  save  where  a 
little  candle  burned  before  our  Lady’s  al- 
tar. Perhaps  it  is  not  so  with  all  men, 
sefior,  but  for  me  there  is  much  comfort 
and  refreshment  in  prayers  thus  said  in 
the  solemn  stillness  and  duskiness  of  a 
great  church ; for  then  the  Holy  Mother 
seems  most  near  to  me,  and  I have  a sure 
conviction  that  my  prayers  are  heard.  So, 
after  a little,  I came  out  again  from  the 
cathedral,  with  heart  at  rest  and  cheerful, 
and  with  love  toward  all  mankind.  I tell 
you  all  this  that  you  may  know  that  I was 
in  no  sorrow  that  night,  that  no  sin  lay 
upon  my  soul,  that  both  my  body  and  my 
spirit  were  in  peace. 

“From  the  cathedral  to  where  my  wag- 
ons lay  the  shorter  way  is  not  direct 
across  the  plaza,  but  down  by  the  old 
Franciscan  convent  and  across  the  bit  of 
waste  land  that  lies  beyond  it.  Smoking 
my  cigarritOy  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
getting  soon  to  sleep,  and  so  awake  and 
up  and  off  before  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, I went  down  this  way.  The  young 
moon,  near  setting,  cast  only  a faint 
light,  shimmering  and  uncertain,  that 
made  even  familiar  things  seem  strange. 
Few  people  were  on  the  streets,  for  near- 
ly all  the  town  was  upon  the  plaza  at 
that  hour,  and  when  I came  out  upon  the 
waste  beyond  the  houses  all  was  deeply 
still.  Half-way  across  this  waste  my 
path  led  me  close  by  an  old  house  stand- 
ing there  lonelily.  Like  all  the  houses  of 
Saltillo,  it  was  built  of  ado&e,  a single 
story  high,  and  had  about  its  roof  a sort 
of  parapet  or  battlement.  It  had  been 
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rather  a grand  house  in  its  day,  larger  by 
far  than  any  other  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town.  Built  around  a great  court-yard, 
the  front  was  a full  hundred  feet  long, 
the  sides  as  deep,  and  out  to  the  rear  lay  a 
corral,  in  which  a tangle  of  bushes  grew, 
and  around  which  ran  a high  wall,  where- 
of whole  sections  here  and  there  had  fall- 
en down.  Even  in  the  moonlight  I could 
see  that  the  house  itself  was  part  in  ruins. 
One  corner  had  completely  broken  away, 
the  walls  resolved  into  a heap  of  clay,  on 
which  lay  in  a confused  mass  the  clay 
and  rafters  and  light  canes  that  had  been 
the  roof.  Bits  of  the  parapet  had  fallen 
off  in  many  places,  leaving  along  the  roof 
edge  a jagged  outline  like  a broken  saw ; 
the  wooden  water-spouts  had  rotted  away, 
and  the  walls  everywhere  were  seamed  in 
deep  gullies  by  the  rain.  From  the  patio 
around  which  the  house  was  built  loomed 
up  high  above  the  broken  roof  many  great 
cottonwoods  and  pecans,  their  vigorous 
strength  throwing  into  sharp  contrast  the 
wreck  in  the  midst  of  which  they  grew. 

“ I can  not  explain  to  you  why  it  was, 
sehor,  but  this  strange,  desolate  house — 
far  more  strange  and  desolate  it  appear- 
ed to  me  in  the  wavering  moonlight  than 
I can  make  it  appear  to  you  by  mere 
words — exercised  over  me  a most  strong 
fascination.  It  was  like  the  evil-eye;  it 
repelled  my  soul,  and  yet  it  drew  my 
body  toward  it.  Without  meaning  to  go 
nearer,  I found  myself  presently  in  front 
of  the  great  gateway,  peering  curiously 
into  the  patio  beyond.  The  gate  had 
crumbled  and  fallen ; only  the  strong  tim- 
bers on  which  it  had  swung,  fixed  firmly 
above  and  below  in  their  wooden  sockets, 
yet  remained,  with  here  and  there  a 
ragged,  rotting  bit  of  board  or  bracing 
stretching  out  from  one  side  or  the  other 
in  a sort  of  ruinous  lattice-work,  through 
which,  under  the  archway  of  the  zaguany 
I could  see  faintly  the  dark  tree-shaded 
patio  beyond.  There  had  been  a garden 
once  in  the  patio , but  now  it  was  only  a 
tangle  of  rose  and  pomegranate  and  or- 
ange trees  run  wild,  with  all  manner  of 
new  noxious  growth  — rank  weeds  and 
foul,  poisonous  vines,  from  which  came 
out  into  the  warm  night  air  a faint,  sick- 
ening smell.  In  the  centre  of  the  patiOy 
nearly  lost  in  the  lush  growth  about  it, 
was  an  old  well.  A stray  moonbeam 
that  somehow  had  worked  its  way  down 
through  the  thick  masses  of  foliage  above 
struck  full  upon  the  stone  arch  sprung 
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across  from  curb  to  curb,  and  showed  a 
bit  of  the  old  well  rope  still  hanging  there. 
It  is  strange,  senor,  but  this  scrap  of  rope, 
on  which  human  hands  long  since  had 
ceased  to  move,  made  the  dismalness  of 
that  most  dismal  place  more  dismal  still. 

44 1 longed  to  turn  and  run  away.  In 
that  dead  air,  laden  with  the  evil  odor  of 
the  crawling  plants,  I was  suffocated  in 
body  and  in  soul.  But  I could  not  turn. 
On  the  contrary,  I felt  myself  moving  for- 
ward through  the  ruins  of  the  gate,  the 
dry  wood  crackling  as  it  broke  before  my 
arms  and  beneath  my  feet,  and  raising 
about  me  a little  cloud  of  dust.  The  crack- 
ling, slight  though  it  was,  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  pistol-shots.  From  somewhere 
among  the  ruined  rafters  above,  a tecolate 
— bird  of  evil  omen — uttered  its  shuddering 
cry;  and  a moment  later  I heard  the  flap- 
ping of  its  heavy  wings  as  it  swept  by  me, 
rustlingly,  in  the  darkness,  bringing  to  my 
troubled  mind  with  tenfold  force  and  viv- 
idness our  Indian  proverb: 

4 Cuando  el  tecolate  canta, 

El  indio  muere.’ 


“ As  I stood  there,  longing  to  get  away, 
yet  with  my  feet  held  fast,  trying  to  think 
of  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  who  in 
their  infinite  love  and  mercy  watch  over 
and  guard  helpingly  sinful  men  on  earth, 
I became  conscious  of  a pale,  glowing  light 
under  the  arcade  in  the  corner  of  the  patio 
to  the  right  of  where  I stood.  It  was  not 
like  the  light  of  fire  or  candle,  but  rather 
like  the  glow  of  starlight  in  clear,  still  air. 
It  grew  brighter  as  I looked  upon  it,  until 
I could  see  clearly  that  it  came  through  an 
open  doorway — whereof  the  door  lay  rot- 
ting upon  the  ground — that  led  into  what 
once  must  have  been  the  sala.  Present- 
ly out  from  this  doorway  came  a young 
child:  and  the  light  came  with  the  child, 
seeming  toform  around  it  acircle  of  bright- 
ness, leaving  the  doorway  and  the  sala 
beyond  it  dark.  The  strangest  part  of 
this  strange  brightness  was  that  it  came 
not  from  a light  that  the  child  carried,  but 
from  the  child  itself.  The  little  hands 
were  stretched  out  forwardly,  as  though 
feeling  the  way;  and  as  I looked  at  the 
child’s  face  I seemed  to  see  a clear  white 
light  raying  out  from  the  little  finger-tips ; 
yet  when  I looked  at  the  hands  these  rays 
disappeared,  and  the  light  seemed  to  come 
from  a luminousness  that  surrounded  the 
child’s  head ; and  that,  in  turn,  disappear- 
ed when  I looked  upon  it  straitly.  So 
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I can  not  truly  say  where  the  light  came 
from ; all  that  I know  is  that  in  some  way 
it  came  from  the  child. 

“The  child  was  a most  curious  little 
creature,  and  saddening  to  look  upon. 

On  its  back  was  a cruel  hump  that  raised 
its  shoulders  near  to  its  ears,  and  that 
drew  in  its  poor  little  breast  until  its  body 
was  bent  forward  like  the  body  of  one 
crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  many  wo- 
ful  years.  There  was  a halt  in  its  gait,  as 
though  one  leg  were  shorter  than  the  oth- 
er; but  this  I could  not  surely  know,  for 
the  little  gown,  of  some  dark  stuff,  in 
which  it  was  clad  fell  completely  to  the 
ground.  But  what  was  most  pitiful  about 
it  was  the  expression  of  its  little  wizened 
face — eager,  earnest,  longing,  and  filled 
with  a great  melancholy.  In  the  faces 
of  most  little  children  whom  God  has 
sent  into  the  world  ill -shaped  and  crip- 
pled, senor,  you  do  not  see  this  sorrowful 
look,  though  it  surely  comes  later,  when 
they  have  learned  sorrowfully  how  cruel 
the  world  can  be.  But  as  little  children 
the  mother’s  love  and  the  father’s  tender- 
ness are  guards  against  the  world's  harsh 
heartlessness,  so  that  the  poor  little  ones 
receive  even  more  than  full  measure  of 
gentleness  and  love,  and  so  love  more  than 
children  do  to  whom  no  birthright  of  sor- 
row belongs.  But  this  crippled  child  seem- 
ingly never  had  known  what  love  was,  and 
already,  though  of  such  tender  years,  had 
come  to  the  full  sad  knowledge  of  its  evil 
plight — as  though  those  who  most  of  all 
should  have  comforted  and  cherished  it 
had  been  angered  with  themselves  for 
having  begotten  so  rueful  a little  mon- 
ster, and  had  vented  on  it  freely  the  spite 
and  malice  of  their  evil  hearts. 

“Do  not  believe,  senor,  that  all  these 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind  then.  In 
truth  I was  too  much  frightened,  so  pro- 
digious was  what  I saw,  to  think  at  all. 

But  the  figure  and  the  face  of  the  child  al- 
ways since  have  remained  a clear  picture 
in  my  mind,  and  looking  on  that  picture 
these  thoughts  have  come  to  me.  From 
what  passed  before  my  eyes  that  night  I 
do  not  for  a moment  doubt  that  the  poor 
little  one  was  so  hated  of  its  wicked  par- 
ents that  at  last  their  hatred  took  shape 
and  substance  in  the  working  of  a deadly 
crime. 

“The  child  looked  over  toward  me  for 
a little,  and  then,  beckoning  to  me,  moved 
slowly  down  the  shadowy  arcade:  and 
that  little  motion  drew  me  after  it  as  re- 
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sistlessly  as  I would  have  been  drawn  by 
all  the  mules  together  of  my  tren.  The 
moonlight  was  gone  now,  but  from  the 
child  came  light  enough  for  me  to  see  my 
way  over  and  among  the  broken  stuff — 
ruins  of  doors  and  rafters — that  lay  in 
masses  under  the  arcade.  When  the  child 
came  to  the  rear  of  the  patio,  where  the 
store-rooms  and  stables  once  had  been,  it 
entered  a gap  in  the  adobe  wall — whence 
the  door  long  since  had  dropped  away — 
drawing  me  after  it  by  making  again  the 
same  slight  motion  with  its  hand.  The 
room  seemed  to  have  been  used  to  keep 
horse  trappings  in,  for  long  pegs  such  as 
saddles  are  hung  upon  projected  from 
the  walls,  and  upon  a broken  shelf  there 
still  remained  a pair  of  wooden  stirrups 
and  a rusty  spur.  As  I entered  this  room 
there  came  upon  me  a shuddering  feeling 
that  the  child  and  I no  longer  were  alone. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  why  this  feeling  so  terri- 
fied me,  for  until  that  very  moment  I had 
been  longing  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
nature  for  any  companionship  other  than 
that  of  the  unmortal  companion  whom  fate 
had  thrown  me  with.  Perhaps,  though, 
my  greater  terror  was  because  whatever 
it  was  that  was  near  me  was  felt  rather 
than  seen.  For  I could  see  nothing  clear- 
ly, only  I knew  that  beside  me,  to  my  right 
or  left,  anywhere  but  where  I looked  direct- 
ly, were  shadowy  forms. 

“The  child  moved  slowly  across  the 
room  to  where — as  the  light  that  went  out 
from  it  showed  me — a broken  door  in  the 
floor  was  raised  against  the  wall,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  went  downward  into  dark- 
ness. (A  strange  thing,  this,  to  find  in  a 
Mexican  house,  sefior,  as  you  well  know.) 
Down  the  stairway,  that  curved  in  de- 
scending so  that  after  a few  steps  the  en- 
trance was  hid,  it  passed,  and  I followed, 
and  with  me  came  whatever  it  was  that 
I had  felt  or  seen  in  the  room  above.  The 
stairs  went  down  a long  way,  until  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  we  must  be  near  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  well  in  the  patio . 
They  ended  in  a low  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which  was  laid  on  arches  sprung  from  a 
line  of  stone  pillars  along  the  centre  to 
the  outer  walls.  There  was  a sound  of 
trickling  water.  But  I could  see  no  wa- 
ter running,  only  in  one  corner  was  a 
still,  dark  pool,  that  vanished  in  the  black- 
ness of  a low  archway.  Doubtless  from 
this  source  the  well  was  fed.  Upon  the 
stone  curb  of  the  pool,  looking  wofully 
down  upon  the  water,  the  child  stopped. 


“While  I looked  at  it  fearfully  the 
shadows  which  had  come  with  us  in  our 
strange  jQurney  moved  nearer  to  it,  and 
grew  more  real,  and  in  a little  I saw 
clearly  two  human  figures,  a woman  and 
a man.  The  woman  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, sefior,  but  most  evil  was  her  face, 
and  cruel  the  look  that  came  from  her 
dark  eyes.  Such  hate  as  was  in  her  gaze 
when  she  turned  upon  the  child  I never 
saw  on  human  face  before:  please  God  I 
never  may  see  such  look  on  human  face 
again ! And,  very  terrible,  withering  her 
beauty,  her  flesh  had  the  look  of  dead  flesh 
in  which  decay  has  begun.  There  were 
livid  streaks  of  purplish-blue  upon  it,  most 
shocking  to  look  upon ; and  her  hair  grew 
rankly,  as  hair  grows  in  the  grave.  More 
horrible  still  was  the  man.  Around  his 
neck  was  a dark  purple  mark,  his  tongue 
was  a little  beyond  his  lips,  his  eyes  pro- 
truded, lustreless  and  sodden.  His  face 
was  swollen,  yet  drawn  in  lines  of  wrench- 
ing pain,  and  his  head  was  not  set  firmly 
on  his  shoulders,  but  lolled  hideously  to 
one  side.  Once,  in  the  war-time  long  ago, 
I saw  such  another  face  as  this;  it  was 
that  of  a man  whom  the  enemy  had 
caught  and  hung  for  a spy,  and  who  had 
lain  where  we  chanced  to  find  him  for 
nearly  a week  under  the  summer  sun. 
God  help  me,  sefior,  those  two  faces  will 
be  living  horrors  to  me  as  long  as  my  life 
lasts!  And  yet  this  grisly,  distorted  face 
that  I now  saw,  though  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  more  and  worse  than  death,  was 
informed  by  a fearful  energy  of  hate  when 
it  was  turned  upon  the  child. 

“The  child,  standing  by  the  pool  and 
looking  down  into  the  water,  evidently 
did  not  perceive  the  two  forms  close  be- 
hind it.  There  was  a stealthy  quiet  in 
their  air,  and  their  feet  were  bared  so  that 
their  steps  should  make  no  sound:  as 
though  they  had  watched  it  descend  to 
this  dark,  hidden  place — perhaps  had  sent 
it  here— and  then  had  followed,  close  be- 
hind it,  silently. 

“As  I watched,  my  heart’s  blood  run- 
ning cold,  they  exchanged  glances — 
glances  most  horrible  between  dead,  livid 
eyes— and  then  stole  nearer  to  it  still, 
while  the  man  loosened  from  his  side  a 
long,  thin  knife.  If  ever  I saw  two  devils 
incarnate,  I saw  them  then.  In  a mo- 
ment more  they  were  at  the  child’s  back, 
and  here  they  paused,  while  the  woman 
freed  her  arms  of  her  shawl,  showing  her 
beautiful  bosom,  that,  like  her  face,  was 
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made  ghastly  by  the  ravages  of  death, 
and  while  the  man  drew  back  the  arm 
that  held  the  knife.  Like  a flash  the  wo- 
man's hands  descended  hpon  and  firmly 
clasped  the  child’s  shoulders ; like  a flash 
the  hand  with  the  knife  struck  and  struck 
again.  For  an  instant  I saw  in  the  two 
faces  a look  half  of  horror,  half  of  savage, 
devilish  joy,  and  then  the  child  fell  out 
from  under  the  woman’s  hands  into  the 
still  pool,  and  the  black  water,  closing 
over  it,  shut  out  the  light,  and  left  me 
with  the  horror  of  darkness  upon  my 
senses,  with  the  horror  that  comes  of  wit- 
nessing a deadly  crime  upon  my  soul. 

“Through  that  darkness  God  knows 
how  I found  the  stairway  and  clambered 
up  it,  crossed  the  little  room  above  and  the 
ruin-strewn  arcade,  and  so  came  out  at  last 
through  the  crumbling  gateway  into  the 


free  night  air.  My  heart  lay  almost  dead 
within  me,  and,  although  in  those  days  I 
was  a strong,  vigorous  man,  I trembled  in 
all  my  flesh,  and  scarce  could  walk. 

“ But  I knew  that  this  horror  had  not 
come  upon  me  without  a purpose,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
loves  little  children  well,  had  directed  my 
steps  from  her  altar  so  that  I might  know 
what  wickedness  had  been  done,  and  so 
that  by  me  the  soul  of  the  poor  murdered 
child  might  be  saved  out  of  purgatory, 
where  its  dismal  ending  on  earth  had  left 
it  for  all  these  years.  Therefore  that  very 
night  I went  to  a holy  priest  who  minis- 
tered in  the  cathedral,  and  gave  money 
that  masses  should  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  a restless  soul.” 

“And  you  never  went  back  to  the 
house,  Juan  ?” 

“Senor,  God  forbid!” 


JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE: 

HER  LOVE  AFFAIRS  AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  ASSIGNATION. 

IT  was  a fair,  clear,  and  shining  morn- 
ing, in  the  sweet  May-time  of  the  year, 
when  a young  English  damsel  went  forth 
from  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
walk  in  the  fields.  As  she  passed  along 
by  the  Guild  Chapel  and  the  Grammar 
School,  this  one  and  the  other  that  met  her 
gave  her  a kindly  greeting;  for  nearly  ev- 
ery one  knew  her,  and  she  was  a favorite ; 
and  she  returned  those  salutations  with 
a frankness  which  betokened  rather  the 
self-possession  of  a young  woman  than 
the  timidity  of  a girl.  Indeed,  she  was  no 
longer  in  the  first  sensitive  dawn  of  maid- 
enhood— having,  in  fact,  but  recently 
passed  her  flve-and-twentietli  birthday — 
but  nevertheless  there  was  the  radiance  of 
youth  in  the  rose-leaf  tint  of  her  cheeks, 
and  in  the  bright  cheerfulness  of  her  eyes. 
Those  eyes  were  large,  clear,  and  gray,  with 
dark  pupils  and  dark  lashes ; and  these  are 
a dangerous  kind;  for  they  can  look  de- 
mure, and  artless,  and  innocent,  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  owner 
of  them  but  a secret  mirth;  and  also — 
and  alas! — they  can  effect  another  kind 
of  concealment,  and  when  the  heart  with- 
in is  inclined  to  soft  pity  and  yielding, 
they  can  refuse  to  confess  to  any  such 
surrender,  and  can  maintain,  at  the  bid- 


ding of  a willful  coquetry,  an  outward 
and  obstinate  coldness  and  indifference. 
For  the  rest,  her  hair,  which  was  some- 
what short  and  curly,  was  of  a light  and 
glossy  brown,  with  a touch  of  sunshine  in 
it;  she  had  a good  figure,  for  she  came  of 
a quite  notedly  handsome  family;  she 
walked  with  a light  step  and  a gracious 
carriage ; and  there  were  certain  touches 
of  style  and  color  about  her  costume 
which  showed  that  she  did  not  in  the 
least  undervalue  her  appearance.  And 
so  it  was  “Good -morrow  to  you,  sweet 
Mistress  Judith,”  from  this  one  and  the 
other;  and  “ Good-morrow,  friend  So-and- 
so,”  she  would  answer;  and  always  she 
had  the  brightest  of  smiles  for  them  as 
they  passed. 

Well,  she  went  along  by  the  church, 
and  over  the  foot-bridge  spanning  the 
Avon,  and  so  into  the  meadows  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  stream.  To  all  appearance 
she  was  bent  on  nothing  but  deliberate 
idleness,  for  she  strayed  this  way  and 
that,  stooping  to  pick  up  a few  wild  flow- 
ers, and  humming  to  herself  as  she  went. 
On  this  fresh  and  clear  morning  the  air 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  sweet  perfumes 
after  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  town; 
and  if  it  was  merely  to  gather  daisies,  and 
cuckoo-flowers,  and  buttercups,  that  she 
had  come,  she  was  obviously  in  no  hurry 
about  it.  The  sun  was  warm  on  the  rich 
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green  grass ; the  swallows  were  dipping  | 
and  flashing  over  the  river ; great  humble- 
bees  went  booming  by;  and  far  away 
somew'here  in  the  silver-clear  sky  a lark 
was  singing.  And  she  also  was  singing, 
as  she  strayed  along  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  picking  here  and  there  a speed- 
well, and  here  and  there  a bit  of  self-heal 
or  white  dead-nettle;  if,  indeed,  that  could 
be  termed  singing  that  was  but  a careless 
and  unconscious  recalling  of  snatches  of 
old  songs  and  madrigals.  At  one  moment 
it  was: 

Why,  say  you  so  ? Oh  no,  no,  no  ; 

Young  maids  must  nevei'  a-wooing  go. 

And  again  it  was : 

Come , blow  thy  horn,  hunter  ! 

Come , blow  thy  horn , hunter! 

Come , blow  thy  horn,  jolly  hunter  / 

And  again  it  was : 

For  a mom  in  spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 

Cometh  in  all  tlie  year  ! 

And  in  truth  she  could  not  have  lit  upon 
a sweeter  morning  than  this  was;  just  as 
a chance  passer-by  might  have  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  never  seen  a plea- 
santer sight  than  this  young  English 
maiden  presented  as  she  went  idly  along 
the  river-side,  gathering  wild  flowers  the 
while. 

But  in  course  of  time,  when  she  came 
to  a part  of  the  Avon  from  which  the  bank 
ascended  sharp  and  steep,  and  when  she 
began  to  make  her  way  along  a narrow 
and  winding  foot-path  that  ascended 
through  the  wilderness  of  trees  and  bush- 
es hanging  on  this  steep  bank,  she  became 
more  circumspect.  There  was  no  more 
humming  of  songs ; the  gathering  of  flow- 
ers was  abandoned,  though  here  she  might 
have  added  a wild  hyacinth  or  two  to  her 
nosegay ; she  advanced  cautiously,  and  yet 
with  an  affectation  of  carelessness;  and 
she  was  examining,  while  pretending  not 
to  examine,  the  various  avenues  and  open 
spaces  in  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  before 
her.  Apparently,  however,  this  world  of 
sunlight  and  green  leaves  and  cool  shad- 
ow was  quite  untenanted;  there  was  no 
sound  but  that  of  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush;  she  wandered  on  without  meet- 
ing any  one.  And  then,  as  she  had  now 
arrived  at  a little  dell  or  chasm  in  the 
wood,  she  left  the  foot-path,  climbed  up 
the  bank,  gained  the  summit,  and  final- 
ly, passing  from  among  the  bushes,  she 
found  herself  in  the  open,  at  the  corner 
of  a field  of  young  corn. 


Now  if  any  one  had  noticed  the  quick 
and  searching  look  that  she  flashed  all 
around  on  the  moment  of  her  emerging 
from  the  brush-wood — the  swiftness  of 
lightning  was  in  that  rapid  scrutiny — he 
might  have  had  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
errand  that  had  brought  her  hither ; but 
in  an  instant  her  eyes  had  recovered  their 
ordinary  look  of  calm  and  indifferent  ob- 
servation. She  turned  to  regard  the  wide 
landscape  spread  out  below  her ; and  the 
stranger,  if  he  had  missed  that  quick  and 
eager  glance,  would  have  naturally  sup- 
posed that  she  had  climbed  up  through 
the  wood  to  this  open  space  merely  to  have 
a better  view.  And  indeed  this  stretch  of 
English-looking  country  was  well  worth 
the  trouble,  especially  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  clothed  in 
the  fresh  and  tender  colors  of  the  spring- 
time; and  it  was  with  much  seeming  con- 
tent that  this  young  English  maiden  stood 
there  and  looked  abroad  over  the  prospect 
— at  the  placid  river  winding  through  the 
lush  meadows ; at  the  wooden  spire  of  the 
church  rising  above  the  young  foliage  of 
the  elms ; at  here  and  there  in  the  town  a 
red-tiled  house  visible  among  the  thatched 
roofs  and  gray  walls  and  orchards — these 
being  all  pale  and  ethereal  and  dream-like 
in  the  still  sunshine  of  this  quiet  morning. 
It  was  a peaceful  English-looking  picture 
that  ought  to  have  interested  her,  however 
familiar  it  may  have  been ; and  perhaps  it 
wTas  only  to  look  at  it  once  more  that  she 
had  made  her  way  up  hither;  and  also  to 
breathe  the  cool  sweet  air  of  the  open,  and 
to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  white  wide  spaces  of  the 
sky  as  far  as  ever  she  could  hear. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  behind  her  and  near  her,  and  in- 
stantly turning,  she  found  before  her  an 
elderly  man  with  a voluminous  gray 
beard,  who  appeared  to  affect  some  kind 
of  concealment  by  the  way  he  wore  his 
hat  and  his  long  cloak. 

“God  save  you,  sweet  lady!”  he  had 
said,  almost  before  she  turned. 

But  if  this  stranger  imagined  that  by 
his  unlooked-for  approach  and  sudden 
address  he  was  likely  to  startle  the  young 
damsel  out  of  her  self-possession,  he  knew 
very  little  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

“Good -morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Wizard,”  said  she,  with  perfect  calmness, 
and  she  regarded  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  nothing  beyond  a mild  curiosity. 
Indeed,  it  was  rather  he  who  was  embar- 
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r&ssed.  He  looked  at  her  with  a kind  of 
wonder— and  admiration  also;  and  if  she 
had  been  sufficiently  heedful  and  watch- 
ful she  might  have  observed  that  his  eyes, 
which  were  singularly  dark,  had  a good 
deal  of  animation  in  them  for  one  of  his 
years.  It  was  only  after  a second  or  so 
of  this  bewildered  and  admiring  contem- 
plation of  her  that  he  managed  to  say,  in 
a grave  and  formal  voice,  something  in 
praise  of  her  courage  in  thus  keeping  the 
appointment  he  had  sought. 

“Nay,  good  sir,”  said  she,  with  much 
complacency,  “trouble  not  yourself  about 
me.  There  is  no  harm  in  going  out  to 
gather  a few  flowers  in  the  field,  surely. 
If  there  be  any  danger,  it  is  rather  you 
that  have  to  fear  it,  for  there  is  the  pil- 
lory for  them  that  go  about  the  country 
divining  for  gold  and  silver.” 

“It  is  for  no  such  vain  and  idle  pur- 
poses that  I use  my  art,”  said  he;  and  he 
regarded  her  with  such  .an  intensity  of 
interest  that  sometimes  he  stumbled  for 
getfully  in  his  speech,  as  if  he  were  re- 
peating a lesson  but  ill  prepared.  “ It  is 
for  the  revelation  of  the  future  to  them 
that  are  bom  under  fortunate  planets. 
And  you  are  one  of  these,  sweet  lady,  or 
I would  not  have  summoned  you  to  a 
meeting  that  might  have  seemed  perilous 
to  one  of  less  courage  and  good  heart.  If 
it  please  you  to  listen,  I can  forecast  that 
that  will  befall  you — ” 

“Nay,  good  sir,”  said  she,  with  a smile, 
“I  have  heard  it  frequently,  though  per- 
haps never  from  one  so  skilled.  ’Tis  but 
a question  between  dark  and  fair,  with 
plenty  of  money  and  lands  thrown  in. 
For  that  matter,  I might  set  up  in  the 
trade  myself.  But  if  you  could  tell  me, 
now — ” 

“ If  I were  to  tell  you— if  by  my  art  I 
could  show  you,”  said  he,  with  a solemni- 
ty that  was  at  least  meant  to  be  impress- 
ive (though  this  young  maid,  with  her  lips 
inclining  to  a smile,  and  her  inscrutable 
eyes,  did  not  seem  much  awe-stricken) — 
“ if  I could  convince  you,  sweet  lady,  that 
you  shall  marry  neither  dark  nor  fair 
among  any  of  those  that  would  now  fain 
win  you — and  rumor  says  there  be  several 
of  those — what  then  ?” 

“Rumor?”  she  repeated,  with  the  col- 
or swiftly  mantling  in  her  face.  But  she 
was  startled,  and  she  said,  quickly,  “What 
do  you  say,  good  wizard  ? Not  any  one 
that  I know  ? What  surety  have  you  of 
that  ? Is  it  true  ? Can  you  show  it  to 
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me  ? Can  you  assure  me  of  it  ? Is  your 
skill  so  great  that  you  can  prove  to  me 
that  your  prophecy  is  aught  but  idle 
guessing  ? No  one  that  I have  seen  as 
yet,  say  you  ? Why,”  she  added,  half  to 
herself,  “ but  that  were  good  news  for  my 
gossip  Prue.” 

“My  daughter,”  said  this  elderly  per- 
son, in  slow  and  measured  tones,  “it  is 
not  to  all  that  the  stars  have  been  so  pro- 
pitious at  their  birth.” 

“Good  sir,”  said  she,  with  some  eager- 
ness, “I  beseech  you  forgive  me  if  I at- 
tend you  not;  but — but  this  is  the  truth, 
now,  as  to  how  I came  in  answer  to  your 
message  to  me.  I will  speak  plain.  Per- 
chance rumor  hath  not  quite  belied  herself. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  who  think  too 
well  of  me,  and  would  have  me  choose 
him  or  him  to  be  my  lover;  and — and — do 
you  see  now  ? — if  there  were  one  of  those 
that  I would  fain  have  turn  aside  from 
idle  thoughts  of  me  and  show  more  favor 
to  my  dear  cousin  and  gossip  Prudence 
Shawe — nay,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  good 
wizard,  I came  here  to  seek  of  your  skill 
whether  it  could  afford  some  charm  and 
magic  that  would  direct  his  heart  to  her. 

I have  heard  of  such  things — ” 

And  here  she  stopped  abruptly,  in  some 
confusion,  for  she  had  in  her  eagerness 
admitted  a half-belief  in  the  possible  power 
of  his  witchcraft  which  she  had  been  care- 
ful to  conceal  before.  She  had  professed 
incredulity  by  her  very  manner;  she  had 
almost  laughed  at  his  pretensions ; she  had 
intimated  that  she  had  come  hither  only 
out  of  curiosity;  but  now  she  had  blun- 
dered into  the  confession  that  she  had 
cherished  some  vague  hope  of  obtaining  a 
love-philtre,  or  some  such  thing,  to  trans- 
fer away  from  herself  to  her  friend  the  af- 
fections of  one  of  those  suitors  whose  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  so  well  known  to  the 
wizard.  However,  he  soon  relieved  her 
from  her  embarrassment  by  assuring  her 
that  this  that  she  demanded  was  far  away 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  art,  which  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  discovery  and  reve- 
lation of  such  secrets  as  still  lay  within 
the  future. 

“ And  if  so,  good  sir,”  said  she,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  “that  were  enough, 
or  nearly  enough,  so  that  you  can  con- 
vince us  of  it.” 

“To  you  yourself  alone,  gracious  lady,” 
said  he,  “can  I reveal  that  which  will 
happen  to  you.  Nay,  more,  so  fortunate 
is  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  that 
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reigned  at  your  birth — the  ultimum  sup- 
plicium  auri  might  almost  have  been  de- 
clared to  you — that  I can  summon  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  be  he  where  he  may, 
the  man  that  you  shall  hereafter  marry, 
or  soon  or  late  I know  not:  if  you  will, 
you  can  behold  him  at  such  and  such  a 
time,  at  such  and  such  a place,  as  the  stars 
shall  appoint.” 

She  looked  puzzled,  half-incredulous 
and  perplexed,  inclined  to  smile,  blushing 
somewhat,  and  all  uncertain. 

“ It  is  a temptation — I were  no  woman 
else,” said  she,  with  a laugh.  “Nay,  but 
if  I can  see  him,  why  may  not  others? 
And  if  I can  show  them  him  who  is  to 
be  my  worshipful  lord  and  master,  why, 
then,  my  gossip  Prue  may  have  the  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  goal  where  I doubt 
not  her  heart  is  fixed.  Come,  then,  to 
prove  your  skill,  good  sir.  Where  shall 
I see  him,  and  when  ? Must  I use  charms  ? 
Will  he  speak,  think  you,  or  pass  as  a 
ghost  ? But  if  he  be  not  a proper  man, 
good  wizard,  by  my  life  I will  have  none 
of  him,  nor  of  your  magic  either.” 

She  was  laughing  now,  and  rather 
counterfeiting  a kind  of  scorn;  but  she 
was  curious;  and  she  watched  him  with 
a lively  interest  as  he  took  forth  from  a 
small  leather  bag  a little  folded  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  carefully  opened. 

“I  can  not  answer  all  your  questions, 
my  daughter,”  said  he;  “I  can  but  pro- 
ceed according  to  my  art.  Whether  the 
person  you  will  see  may  be  visible  to  oth- 
ers I know  not,  nor  can  I tell  you  aught 
of  his  name  or  condition.  Pray  Heaven 
he  be  worthy  of  such  beauty  and  gentle- 
ness ; for  I had  heard  of  you,  gracious  lady, 
but  rumor  had  but  poor  words  to  describe 
such  a rarity  and  a prize.” 

4 ‘ Nay,  ” said  she,  in  tones  of  reproof  (but 
the  color  had  mounted  to  a face  that  cer- 
tainly showed  no  sign  of  displeasure), 
“you  speak  like  one  of  the  courtiers 
now.” 

“This  charm,”  said  he,  dropping  his 
eyes,  and  returning  to  his  grave  and  form- 
al tones,  “is  worth  naught  without  a 
sprig  of  rosemary ; that  must  you  get,  and 
you  must  place  it  within  the  paper  in  a 
threefold  manner — thus ; and  then,  when 
Sol  and  Luna  are  both  in  the  descendant 
— but  I forget  me,  the  terms  of  my  art  are 
unknown  to  you ; I must  speak  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue ; and  meanwhile  you  shall  see 
the  charm,  that  there  is  nothing  wicked 
or  dangerous  in  it,  but  only  the  where- 


withal to  bring  about  a true  lovers’  meet- 
ing.” 

He  handed  her  the  open  piece  of  paper; 
but  she,  having  glanced  at  the  writing, 
gave  it  him  back  again. 

“ I pray  you  read  it  to  me,”  she  said. 

He  regarded  her  for  a second  with  some 
slight  surprise ; but  he  took  the  paper,  and 
read  aloud,  slowly,  the  lines  written  there- 
on: 

“ Dare  you  haunt  our  hallowed  green  ? 

None  but  fairies  here  are  seen . 

Down  and  sleep , 

Wake  and  vieep, 

Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue , 

That  seeks  to  steal  a lover  true 
When  you  come  to  hear  us  &ina% 

Or  to  tread  our  fairy  ri?igy 

Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue — 

Oh,  thus  our  nails  shall  handle  yon  /” 

“ Why,  ’tis  like  what  my  father  wrote 
about  Herne  the  Hunter,”  said  she,  with  a 
touch  of  indifference;  perhaps  she  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  more  weird  and 
unholy. 

4 ‘ Please  you,  forget  not  the  rosemary ; 
nothing  will  come  of  it  else,”  he  con- 
tinued. “Then  this  you  must  take  in 
your  hand  secretly,  and  when  no  one  has 
knowledge  of  your  outgoing  ; and  when 
Luna — nay,  but  I mean  when  the  moon 
has  risen  to-night  so  that,  standing  in  the 
church-yard,  you  shall  see  it  over  the  roof 
of  the  church,  then  must  you  go  to  the 
yew-tree  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  church- 
yard, and  there  you  shall  scrape  away  a 
little  of  the  earth  from  near  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  bury  this  paper,  and  put  the  earth 
firmly  down  on  it  again,  saying  thrice, 
Hieronymo  ! Hieronymo  ! Hieronymo  ! 
You  follow  me,  sweet  lady  ?” 

“’Tis  simple  enough,”  said  she,  “but 
that  on  these  fine  evenings  the  people  are 
everywhere  about;  and  if  one  were  to  be 
seen  conjuring  in  the  church-yard — ” 

“You  must  watch  your  opportunity, 
my  daughter,”  said  he,  speaking  with  an 
increased  assumption  of  authority.  4 4 One 
minute  will  serve  you ; and  this  is  all  that 
needs  be  done.” 

44  Truly  ? Is  this  all  ?”  said  she,  and  she 
laughed  lightly.  4 4 Then  will  my  gallant, 
my  pride  o’  the  world,  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter, forthwith  spring  out  of  the  solid 
ground  ? God  mend  me,  but  that  were  a 
fearful  meeting — in  a church -yard ! Gen- 
tle wizard,  I pray  you — ” 

“Not  so,”  he  answered,  interrupting 
her.  4 4 The  charm  will  work  there;  you 
must  let  it  rest ; the  night  dews  shall  nour- 
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ish  it;  the  slow  hours  shall  pass  over  it; 
.and  the  spirits  that  haunt  these  precincts 
must  know  of  it,  that  they  may  prepare 
the  meeting.  To-night,  then,  sweet  lady, 
you  shall  place  this  charm  in  the  church- 
yard at  the  foot  of  the  yew-tree,  and  to- 
morrow at  twelve  of  the  clock—” 

“By  your  leave,  not  to-morrow,”  said 
she,  peremptorily.  “Not  to-morrow, 
good  wizard;  for  my  father  comes  home 
to-morrow ; and,  by  my  life,  I would  not 
miss  the  going  forth  to  meet  him  for  all 
the  lovers  between  here  and  London 
town !” 

“Your  father  comes  home  to-morrow, 
Mistress  Judith  ?”  said  he,  in  somewhat 
startled  accents. 

“In  truth  he  does;  and  Master  Tyler 
also,  and  Julius  Shawe — there  will  be  a 
goodly  company,  I warrant  you,  come 
riding  to-morrow  through  Shipston  and 
Tredington  and  Alderminster ; and  by 
your  leave,  reverend  sir,  the  magic  must 
wait.” 

“ That  were  easily  done,”  he  answered, 
after  a moment’s  thought,  “by  the  altera- 
tion of  a sign,  if  the  day  following  might 
find  you  at  liberty.  Will  it  so,  gracious 
lady?” 

“ The  day  after  ? At  what  time  of  the 
4ay  ?”  she  asked. 

“The  alteration  of  the  sign  will  make 
it  but  an  hour  earlier,  if  I mistake  not; 
that  is  to  say,  at  eleven  of  the  forenoon 
you  must  be  at  the  appointed  place — ” 

“Where,  good  wizard?”  said  she — 
“ where  am  I to  see  the  wraith,  the  ghost, 
the  phantom  husband  that  is  to  own  me  ?” 

“That  know  I not  myself  as  yet;  but 
my  aids  and  familiars  will  try  to  discover 
it  for  me,”  he  answered,  taking  a small 
sun-dial  out  of  his  pocket  and  adjusting 
it  as  he  spoke. 

“And  with  haste,  so  please  you,  good 
sir,”  said  she,  “for  I would  not  that  any 
chance  comer  had  a tale  of  this  meeting 
to  carry  back  to  the  gossips.” 

He  stooped  down  and  placed  the  sun- 
dial carefully  on  the  ground,  at  a spot 
where  the  young  corn  was  but  scant 
enough  on  the  dry  red  soil,  and  then  with 
his  forefinger  he  traced  two  or  three  lines 
and  a semicircle  on  the  crumbling  earth. 

“ South  by  west,”  said  he,  and  he  mut- 
tered some  words  to  himself.  Then  he 
looked  up.  “ Know  you  the  road  to  Bid- 
ford,  sweet  lady  ?” 

“As  well  as  I know  my  own  ten  fin- 
gers,” she  answered. 


“ For  myself,  I know  it  not,  but  if  my 
art  is  not  misleading  there  should  be,  about 
a mile  or  more  along  that  road,  another 
road  at  right  angles  with  it,  bearing  to  the 
right,  and  there  at  the  junction  should 
stand  a cross  of  stone.  Is  it  so  ?” 

“’Tis  the  lane  that  leads  to  Shottery; 
well  I know  it,”  she  said. 

“So  it  has  been  appointed,  then,”  said 
he,  “ if  the  stars  continue  their  protection 
over  you.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
eleven  of  the  forenoon,  if  you  be  within 
stone’s-throw  of  the  cross  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads,  there  shall  you  see,  or  my  art 
is  strangely  mistaken,  the  man  or  gentle- 
man— nay,  I know  not  whether  he  be  par- 
son or  layman,  soldier  or  merchant,  knight 
of  the  shire  or  plain  goodman  Dick — I 
say  there  shall  you  see  him  that  is  to  win 
you  and  wear  you ; but  at  what  time  you 
shall  become  his  wife,  and  where,  and  in 
what  circumstances,  I can  not  reveal  to 
you.  I have  done  my  last  endeavor.” 

“ Nay,  do  not  hold  me  ungrateful,”  she 
said,  though  there  was  a smile  on  her  lips, 
“ but  surely,  good  sir,  what  your  skill  has 
done,  that  it  can  also  undo.  If  it  have 
power  to  raise  a ghost,  surely  it  has  power 
to  lay  him.  And  truly,  if  he  be  a ghost, 
I will  not  have  him.  And  if  he  be  a man, 
and  have  a red  beard,  I will  not  have  him. 
And  if  he  be  a slape-face,  I will  have  none 
of  him.  And  if  he  have  thin  legs,  he  may 
walk  his  ways  for  me.  Good  wizard,  if  I 
like  him  not,  you  must  undo  the  charm.” 

“ My  daughter,  you  have  a light  heart,” 
said  he,  gravely.  “May  the  favoring 
planets  grant  it  lead  you  not  into  mis- 
chief; there  be  unseen  powers  that  are 
revengeful.  And  now  I must  take  my 
leave,  gracious  lady.  I have  given  you 
the  result  of  much  study  and  labor,  of 
much  solitary  communion  with  the  hea- 
venly bodies ; take  it,  and  use  it  with  heed, 
and  so  fare  you  well.” 

He  was  going,  but  she  detained  him. 

“Good  sir,  I am  your  debtor,”  said  she, 
with  the  red  blood  mantling  in  her  fore- 
head, for  all  through  this  interview  she 
had  clearly  recognized  that  she  was  not 
dealing  with  any  ordinary  mendicant  for- 
tune-teller. “So  much  labor  and  skill  I 
can  not  accept  from  you  without  becoming 
a beggar.  I pray  you — ” 

He  put  up  his  hand. 

“Not  so,”  said  he,  with  a certain  grave 
dignity.  4 4 To  have  set  eyes  on  the  fairest 
maid  in  Warwickshire — as  I have  heard 
you  named — were  surely  sufficient  recom- 
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pense  for  any  trouble;  and  to  have  had 
speech  of  you,  sweet  lady,  is  what  many 
a one  would  venture  much  for.  But  I 
would  humbly  kiss  your  hand;  and  so 
again  fare  you  well.” 

“God  shield  you,  most  courteous  wiz- 
ard, and  good-day,”  said  she,  as  he  left; 
and  for  a second  she  stood  looking  after 
him  in  a kind  of  wonder,  for  this  extraor- 
dinary courtesy  and  dignity  of  manner 
were  certainly  not  what  she  had  expected 
to  find  in  a vagabond  purveyor  of  magic. 
But  now  he  was  gone,  and  she  held  the 
charm  in  her  hand,  and  so  without  further 
ado  she  set  out  for  home  again,  getting 
down  through  the  brush-wood  to  the  wind- 
ing path. 

She  walked  quickly,  for  she  had  heard 
that  Master  Busbell’s  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  married  that  day,  meant  to  beg  a 
general  holiday  for  the  school-boys ; and 
she  knew  that  if  this  were  granted  these 
sharp-eyed  young  imps  would  soon  be 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  certain 
to  spy  out  the  wizard  if  he  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  when  she  had  got 
clear  of  this  hanging  copse,  that  is  known 
as  the  Wier  Brake,  and  had  reached  the 
open  meadows,  so  that  from  any  part 
around  she  could  be  seen  to  be  alone,  she 
had  nothing  further  to  fear,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  leisurely  straying  in  quest 
of  flowers.  The  sun  was  hotter  on  the 
grass  now ; but  the  swallows  were  busy  as 
ever  over  the  stream ; and  the  great  bees 
hummed  loud  as  they  went  past;  and  here 
and  there  a white  butterfly  fluttered  from 
petal  to  petal ; and,  far  away,  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  children’s  voices  in  the 
stillness.  She  was  in  a gay  mood.  The 
interview  she  had  just  had  with  one  in 
league  with  the  occult  powers  of  magic 
and  witchery  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
have  overawed  her.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she 
had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  try  the 
potent  charm  that  she  had  obtained ; at  all 
events  the  question  did  not  weigh  heavily 
on  her.  For  now  it  was, 

Oh,  mist  rets  mine , where  are  you  roaming f 
and  again  it  was, 

For  a mom  in  spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 

Cometh  in  all  the  year! 

and  always  another  touch  of  color  added 
to  the  daintily  arranged  nosegay  in  her 
hand.  And  then,  of  a sudden,  as  she 
chanced  to  look  ahead,  she  observed  a 
number  of  the  school-boys  come  swarm- 
ing down  to  the  foot-bridge ; and  she  knew 


right  well  that  one  of  them — to  wit,  young- 
Willie  Hart — would  think  a holiday  quite 
thrown  away  and  wasted  if  he  did  not 
manage  to  seek  out  and  secure  the  com- 
pany of  his  pretty  cousin  Judith. 

44  Ah!  there,  now,”  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  as  she  watched  the  school -boys 
come  over  the  bridge  one  by  one  and  two 
by  two,  “there,  now,  is  my  sweetheart  of 
sweethearts ; there  is  my  prince  of  lovers  l 
If  ever  I have  lover  as  faithful  and  kind 
as  he,  it  will  go  well.  4 Nay,  Susan,'  says 
he, 4 1 love  you  not ; you  kiss  me  hard,  and 
speak  to  me  as  if  I were  still  a child ; I 
love  J udith  better.  ’ And  how  cruel  of  my 
father  to  put  him  in  the  play,  and  to  slay 
him  so  soon;  but  perchance  he  will  call 
him  to  life  again — nay,  it  is  a favorite  way 
with  him  to  do  that;  and  pray  Heaven  he 
bring  home  with  him  to-morrow  the  rest 
of  the  story,  that  Prue  may  read  it  to  me. 
And  so  are  you  there,  among  the  unruly 
imps,  you  young  Prince  Mamillius  ? Have 
you  caught  sight  of  me  yet,  sweetheart 
blue- eyes f Why,  come,  then;  you  will 
outstrip  them  all,  I know,  when  you  get 
sight  of  Cousin  Judith ; for  as  far  off  as 
you  are,  you  will  reach  me  first,  that  I am 
sure  of ; and  then,  by  my  life,  sweetheart 
Willie,  you  shall  have  a kiss  as  soft  as  a 
dove’s  breast !” 

And  so  she  went  on  to  meet  them,  ar- 
ranging the  colors  of  her  straggling  blos- 
soms the  while,  with  now  and  again  a 
snatch  of  careless  song : 

Come , blow  thy  horn , hunter  ! 

Come , blow  thy  horn,  hunter  ! 

Come,  blow  thy  horn— jolly  hunter! 


CHAPTER  II. 

SIONIOR  CRAB- APPLE. 

There  was  much  ado  in  the  house  all 
that  day,  in  view  of  the  home-coming  on 
the  morrow,  and  it  was  not  till  pretty  late 
in  the  evening  that  Judith  was  free  to 
steal  out  for  a gossip  with  her  friend  and 
chief  companion,  Prudence  Shawe.  She 
had  not  far  to  go — but  a couple  of  doors 
off,  in  fact;  and  her  coming  was  observed 
by  Prudence  herself,  who  happened  to  be 
sitting  at  the  casemented  window  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  her  needle-work, 
there  being  still  a clear  glow  of  twilight 
in  the  sky.  A minute  or  so  thereafter 
the  two  friends  were  in  Prudence’s  own 
chamber,  which  was  on  the  first  floor,  and 
looking  out  to  the  back  over  barns  and 
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orchards;  and  they  had  gone  to  the  win- 
dow, to  the  bench  there,  to  have  their 
secrets  together.  This  Prudence  Shaw© 
was  some,  two  years  Judith's  junior— 
though  she  really  played  the  part  of  elder 
sister  to  her;  she  was  of  a pale  complex- 
ion, with  light  straw-colored  hair;  not 


formed  a marked  contrast  to  this  dear 
cousin  and  willful  gossip  of  hers,  who  had 
a way  of  pleasing  herself  (more  especially 
if  she  thought  she  might  thereby  catch 
her  father's  eye)  in  apparel  as  in  most  oth- 
er things.  And  on  this  occasion — at  the 
outset  at  all  events — Judith  would  not 


‘ TUERJf,  NOW,  IS  Mr  SWKKTHKAliT  0*  £ WE  kiTIl  KARTS. 
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very  pretty,  perhaps,  but  she  had  a rest 
ful  kind  of  face  that  invited  friendli- 
ness and  sympathy,  of  which  she  had  a 
large  abundance  to  give  in  return.  Her 
costume  was  of  a Puritanical  plainness 
and  primness,  both  in  the  fashion  of  it 
ami  in  its  severe  avoidance  of  color;  and 
that  was  not  the  only  point  on  which  she 


have  a word  said  about  the  assignation  of 
the  morning.  The  wizard  was  dismissed 
from  her  mind  altogether.  It  was  about 
the  home-coming  of  the  next  day  that  she 
was  all  eagerness  and  excitement ; and  her 
chief  prayer  and  entreaty  was  that  her 
friend  Prudence  should  go  with  her  to 
welcome  the  travellers  home. 
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“Nay,  but  you  must  and  shall,  dear 
Prue;  sweet  mouse,  I beg  it  of  you!”  she 
was  urging.  “Every  one  at  New  Place 
is  so  busy  that  they  have  fixed  upon  Si- 
gnior  Crab-apple  to  ride  with  me ; and  you 
know  I can  not  suffer  him ; and  I shall 
not  have  a word  of  my  father  all  the  way 
back,  not  a word;  there  will  be  nothing 
but  a discourse  about  fools,  and  idle  jests, 
and  wiseman  Matthew  the  hero  of  the 
day—” 

“Dear  Jud#ith,  I can  not  understand 
how  you  dislike  the  old  man  so,”  her  com- 
panion said,  in  that  smooth  voice  of  hers. 
“I  see  no  garden  that  is  better  tended 
than  yours.” 

“I  would  I could  let  slip  the  mastiff  at 
his  unmannerly  throat!”  was  the  quick 
reply — and  indeed  for  a second  she  look- 
ed as  if  she  would  fain  have  seen  that 
wish  fulfilled.  “The  vanity  of  him!— 
the  puffed-up  pride  of  him! — he  thinks 
there  be  none  in  Warwickshire  but  him- 
self wise  enough  to  talk  to  my  father;  and 
the  way  he  dogs  his  steps  if  he  be  walking 
in  the  garden — no  one  else  may  have  a 
word  with  him! — sure  my  father  is  suffi- 
ciently driven  forth  by  the  preachers  and 
the  psalm-singing  witliin-doors  that  out-of- 
doors,  in  his  own  garden,  he  might  have 
some  freedom  of  speech  with  his  own 
daughter — ” 

“Judith,  Judith,”  her  friend  said,  and 
she  put  her  hand  on  her  arm,  “you  have 
such  willful  thoughts,  and  wild  words 
too.  I am  sure  your  father  is  free  of  speech 
with  every  one — gentle  and  simple,  old 
and  young,  it  matters  not  who  it  is  that 
approaches  him.” 

“This  Signior  Crab-apple  truly!”  the 
other  exclaimed,  in  the  impetuosity  of  her 
scorn.  “ If  his  heart  be  as  big  as  a crab- 
apple,  I greatly  doubt;  but  that  it  is  of  like 
quality  I’ll  be  sworn.  And  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  railing  tongue!  All  women 
are  fools — vools  he  calls  them,  rather — first 
and  foremost;  and  most  men  are  fools; 
but  of  all  fools  there  be  none  like  the  fools 
of  Warwickshire  — that  is  because  my 
worshipful  good  man  gardener  comes  all 
the  way  from  Bewdley.  ’Tis  meat  and 
drink  to  him,  lie  says,  to  discover  a fool, 
though  how  he  should  have  any  difficulty 
in  the  discovering,  seeing  that  we  are  all 
of  us  fools,  passes  my  understanding. 
Nay,  but  I know  what  set  him  after  that 
quarry;  ’twas  one  day  in  the  garden,  and 
my  father  was  just  come  home  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  talking  to  my  uncle  Gil- 


bert, and  was  laughing  at  what  his  friend 
Benjamin  Jonson  had  said,  or  had  writ- 
ten, I know  not  which.  1 Of  all  beasts  in 
the  world,’  says  he,  ‘ I love  most  the  seri- 
ous ass.’  Then  up  steps  goodman  Mat- 
thew. ‘There  be  plenty  of  ’em  about 
’ere,  zur,’  says  he,  with  a grin  on  his  face 
like  that  on  a cat  when  a dog  has  her  by 
the  tail.  And  my  father,  who  will  talk 
to  any  one,  as  you  say  truly,  and  about 
anything,  and  always  with  the  same  at- 
tention, must  needs  begin  to  challenge 
goodman  Crab-apple  to  declare  the  great- 
est fools  that  ever  he  had  met  with ; and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  ancient  sour-face 
hath  been  on  the  watch — and  it  suits  well 
with  his  opinion  of  other  people  and  his 
opinion  of  himself  as  the  only  wise  man 
in  the  world — I say  ever  since  he  hath  been 
on  the  watch  for  fools;  and  the  greater 
the  fool  the  greater  his  wisdom,  I reckon, 
that  can  find  him  out.  A purveyor  of 
fools ! — a goodly  trade ! I doubt  not  but 
that  it  likes  him  better  than  the  tending 
of  apricots  when  he  has  the  free  range  of 
the  ale-houses  to  work  on.  He  will  bring 
a couple  of  them  into  the  garden  when 
my  father  is  in  the  summer-house.  * ’Ere, 
zur,  please  you  come  out  and  look  ’ere, 
zur;  ’ere  be  a brace  of  rare  vools.’  And 
the  poor  clowns  are  proud  of  it ; they  stand 
and  look  at  each  other  and  laugh.  ‘We 
be,  zur — we  be.  ’ And  then  my  father  will 
say  no,  and  will  talk  with  them,  and  cheer 
them  with  assurance  of  their  wisdom ; then 
must  they  have  spiced  bread  and  ale  ere 
they  depart;  and  this  is  a triumph  for 
Master  Matthew — the  withered,  shrivelled, 
dried-up,  cankered  nutshell  that  he  is!” 

“Dear  Judith,  pray  have  patience — in- 
deed you  are  merely  jealous.” 

“Jealous!”  she  exclaimed,  as  if  her 
scorn  of  this  ill-conditioned  old  man  put 
that  well  out  of  the  question. 

“You  think  he  has  too  much  of  your 
father’s  company,  and  you  like  it  not; 
but  consider  of  it,  Judith,  he  being  in  the 
garden,  and  your  father  in  the  summer- 
house, and  when  your  father  is  tired  for  the 
moment  of  his  occupation,  whatever  that 
may  be,  then  can  he  step  out  and  speak 
to  this  goodman  Matthew,  that  amuses 
him  with  his  biting  tongue,  and  with  the 
self-sufficiency  of  his  wisdom — nay,  I sus- 
pect your  father  holds  him  to  be  a greater 
fool  than  any  that  he  makes  sport  of,  and 
that  he  loves  to  lead  him  on.” 

“And  why  should  my  father  have  to 
be  in  the  summer-house  but  that  in-doors 
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the  wool -spinning  is  hardly  more  con- 
stant than  the  lecturing  and  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns  ?” 

“Judith!  Judith!”  said  her  gentle 
friend,  with  real  trouble  on  her  face, 
“you  grieve  me  when  you  talk  like  that 
— indeed  you  do,  sweetheart!  There  is 
not  a morning  nor  a night  passes  that  I 
do  not  pray  the  Lord  that  your  heart  may 
be  softened  and  led  to  our  ways— nay,  far 
from  that,  but  to  the  Lord’s  own  ways — 
and  the  answer  will  come;  I have  faith; 
I know  it ; and  God  send  it  speedily,  for 
you  are  like  an  own  sister  to  me,  and  my 
heart  yearns  over  you !” 

The  other  sat  silent  for  a second.  She 
could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  obvi- 
ous sincerity,  the  longing  kindness  of  her 
friend,  but  she  would  not  confess  as  much 
in  words. 

“ As  yet,  sweet  Prue,”  said  she,  lightly, 
“ I suppose  I am  of  the  unregenerate,  and 
if  it  is  wicked  to  cherish  evil  thoughts 
of  your  neighbor,  then  am  I not  of  the 
elect,  for  I heartily  wish  that  Tom  Quiney 
and  some  of  the  youths  would  give  Mat- 
thew gardener  a sound  ducking  in  a 
horse-pond,  to  tame  his  arrogance  withal. 
But  no  matter.  What  say  you,  dear 
Prue  ? Will  you  go  with  hie  to-morrow, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  lad  Tookey  in 
charge  of  us,  and  Signior  Crab-apple  be 
left  to  his  weeding  and  graffing  and  rail- 
ing at  human  kind  ? Do,  sweet  mouse — ” 

“The  maids  are  busy  now,  Judith,” 
said  she,  doubtfully. 

“But  a single  day,  dear  mouse!”  she 
urged.  “And  if  we  go  early  we  may  get 
as  far  as  Shipston,  and  await  them  there. 
Have  you  no  desire  to  meet  your  brother, 
Prudence — to  be  the  first  of  all  to  welcome 
him  home  ? Nay,  that  is  because  you  can 
have  him  in  your  company  as  often  as  you 
wish;  there  is  no  goodman-wiseman-fool 
to  come  between  you.” 

“Dear  heart,”  said  Prudence  Shawe, 
with  a smile,  “I  know  not  what  is  the 
witchery  of  you,  but  there  is  none  I wot 
of  that  can  say  you  nay.” 

“You  will,  then?”  said  the  other,  joy- 
fully. “Ah,  look,  now,  the  long  ride 
home  we  shall  have  with  my  father,  and 
all  the  news  I shall  have  to  tell  him! 
And  all  good  news,  Prue;  scarcely  a whit 
or  bit  that  is  not  good  news:  the  roan 
that  he  bought  at  Evesham  is  well  of  her 
lameness — good ; and  the  King’s  mulberry 
is  thriving  bravely  (I  wonder  that  wise- 
man  Matthew  has  not  done  it  a mischief 


in  the  night-time,  fortheKing,  beingabove 
him  in  station,  must  needs  have  nothing 
from  him  but  sour  and  envious  words) ; 
and  then  the  twenty  acres  that  my  father 
so  set  his  heart  upon  he  is  to  have — I hear 
that  the  Combes  have  said  as  much — and 
my  father  will  be  right  well  pleased ; and 
the  vicar  is  talking  no  longer  of  building 
the  new  piggery  over  against  the  garden — 
at  least  for  the  present  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done : all  good  news;  but  there  is  better 
still,  as  you  know;  for  what  will  he  say 
when  he  discovers  that  I have  taught  Bess 
Hall  to  ride  the  mastiff  ?” 

“ Pray  you  have  a care,  dear  Judith,” 
said  her  friend,  with  some  apprehension 
on  her  face.  “’Tis  a dangerous-looking 
beast.” 

“A  lamb,  a very  lamb!”  was  the  con- 
fident answer.  “Well,  now,  and  as  we 
are  riding  home  he  will  tell  me  of  all  the 
things  he  has  brought  from  London ; and 
you  know  he  has  always  something  pret- 
ty for  you,  sweet  Puritan,  though  you  re- 
gard such  adornments  as  snares  and  pit- 
falls.  And  this  time  I hope  it  will  be  a 
silver  brooch  for  you,  dear  mouse,  that  so 
you  must  needs  wear  it  and  show  it,  or  he 
will  mark  its  absence;  and  for  the  others 
let  us  guess;  let  us  see.  There  may  be 
some  more  of  that  strange-fashioned  Mu- 
rano  glass  for  Susan,  for  as  difficult  as  it 
is  to  carry;  and  some  silk  hangings  or  the 
like  for  my  mother,  or  store  of  napery, 
perchance,  which  she  prizeth  more ; and  be 
sure  there  is  the  newest  book  of  sermons 
from  Paul’s  Church-yard  for  the  Doctor; 
a greyhound,  should  he  hear  of  a famous 
one  on  the  way,  for  Thomas  Combe ; toys 
for  the  little  Harts,  that  is  certain;  for 
my  aunt  Joan  — what?  — a silver-topped 
jug,  or  some  perfumes  of  musk  and  civ- 
et ? — and  what  else — and  for  whom  else — 
well—” 

“But  what  for  yourself,  dear  Judith ?” 
her  friend  said,  with  a smile.  “Will 
he  forget  you?  Has  Matthew  gardener 
driven  you  out  even  from  his  recollec- 
tion ? Will  he  not  have  for  you  a pretty 
pair  of  rose  shoe-strings,  or  one  of  the 
new  tasselled  French  hoods  they  are 
speaking  of,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
that  will  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  lads  in 
Stratford  twice  further  round  ? You  are 
a temptress  surely,  sweetheart;  I half  for- 
get that  such  vanities  should  displease 
me  when  I see  the  way  you  wear  them ; 
and  that  I think  you  must  take  from  your 
father,  Judith;  for  no  matter  how  plain 
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his  apparel  is— and  it  is  plain  indeed  for 
one  that  owns  the  New  Place — he  wears 
it  with  such  an  ease,  and  with  such  a 
grace  and  simplicity,  that  you  would  say 
a prince  should  wear  it  even  so.” 

“You  put  me  off,  Prue,”  her  friend 
said,  with  a sort  of  good-natured  impa- 
tience. “Why,  I was  showing  you  what 
nicelings  and  delicates  my  father  was 
bringing,  and  what  I had  thought  to  say 
was  this:  that  he  may  have  this  for  one, 
and  that  for  the  other,  and  many  a one 
proud  to  be  remembered  (as  I shall  be  if 
he  thinks  of  me),  but  this  that  I know 
he  is  bringing  for  little  Bess  Hall  is 
something  worth  all  of  these,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  love  of  his 
heart.  Nay,  but  I swear  it ; there  is  not 
a human  creature  in  the  world  to  com- 
pare with  her  in  his  eyes ; she  is  the  pearl 
that  he  wears  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  If 
it  were  London  town  she  wanted,  and  he 
could  give  it  to  her,  that  is  what  he  would 
bring  for  her.” 

“What!  are  you  jealous  of  her  too?” 
said  Prudence,  with  her  placid  smile. 

“By  yea  and  nay,  sweet  Puritan, if  that 
will  content  you,  I declare  it  is  not  so,” 
was  the  quick  answer.  “Why,  Bess  is 
my  ally!  We  are  in  league,  I tell  you; 
we  will  have  a tussle  with  the  enemy  ere 
long ; and,  by  ray  life,  I think  I know  that 
that  will  put  goodman- wiseman’s  nose 
awry!” 

At  this  moment  the  secret  confabula- 
tion of  these  two  friends  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  by  a 
message  from  without.  Something  white 
came  fluttering  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  fell,  not  quite  into  Judith’s  lap, 
which  was  probably  its  intended  destina- 
tion, but  down  toward  her  feet.  She 
stooped  and  picked  it  up ; it  was  a letter, 
addressed  to  her,  and  tied  round  with  a 
bit  of  rose-red  silk  ribbon  that  was  neatly 
formed  into  a true-lover’s  knot. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  CHARM. 

The  embarrassment  that  ensued — on 
her  part  only,  for  the  pale  and  gentle  face 
of  her  friend  betrayed  not  even  so  much 
as  surprise — was  due  to  several  causes. 
Judith  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In 
her  earlier  years  she  had  been  a somewhat 
delicate  child,  and  had  consequently  been 


excused  from  the  ordinary  tuition,  slight 
as  that  usually  was  in  the  case  of  girls; 
but  when,  later  on,  she  grew  into  quite 
firm  and  robust  health,  in  her  willfulness 
and  pride  and  petulance  she  refused  to  re- 
transform herself  into  a child  and  submit 
to  be  taught  cliildren’s  lessons.  More- 
over, she  had  an  acute  and  alert  brain; 
and  she  had  a hundred  reasons  ready  to 
show  that  what  was  in  reality  a mere 
waywardness  on  her  part  was  the  most 
wise  and  natural  thing  in  the  world; 
while  her  father,  who  had  a habitual  and 
great  tolerance  for  everything  and  every- 
body that  came  within  his  reach,  laughed 
with  her  rather  than  at  her,  and  said  she 
should  do  very  well  without  book-learn- 
ing so  long  as  those  pink  roses  shone  in 
her  cheeks.  But  she  had  one  reason  that 
was  not  merely  an  excuse.  Most  of  the 
printed  matter  that  reached  the  house  was 
brought  thither  by  this  or  that  curate,  or 
by  this  or  that  famous  preacher,  who,  in 
going  through  the  country,  was  sure  of 
-an  eager  and  respectful  welcome  at  New 
Place;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  kindly  nor 
civilly  done  of  them— though  it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a matter  of  conscience — 
that  they  should  carry  thither  and  read 
aloud,  amongst  other  things,  the  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  stage-plays  and  stage-play- 
ers which  were  common  in  the  polemical 
and  puritanical  literature  of  the  day. 
Right  or  wrong,  Judith  resented  this  with 
a vehement  indignation;  and  she  put  a 
ban  upon  all  books,  judging  by  what  she 
had  heal’d  read  out  of  some ; nay,  one  day 
she  had  come  into  the  house  and  found 
her  elder  sister,  who  was  not  then  mar- 
ried, greatly  distressed,  and  even  in  the 
bitterness  of  tears;  and  when  she  discov- 
ered that  the  cause  of  this  was  a pamphlet 
that  had  been  given  to  Susanna,  in  which 
not  only  were  the  heinous  wickednesses  of 
plays  and  players  denounced,  but  also  her 
own  father  named  by  his  proper  name, 
Judith,  with  hot  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes, 
snatched  the  pamphlet  from  her  sister’s 
hand  and  forthwith  sent  it  flying  through 
the  open  window  into  the  mud  without, 
notwithstanding  that  books  and  pamphlets 
were  scarce  and  valuable  things,  and  that 
this  one  had  been  lent.  And  wdien  she 
discovered  that  this  piece  of  writing  had 
been  brought  to  the  house  by  the  pious 
and  learned  Walter  Blaise — a youthful  di- 
vine he  was  who  had  a small  living  some 
few  miles  from  Stratford,  but  who  dwelt 
in  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
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«ager  and  disputatious  of  the  Puritanical 
preachers  there— it  in  no  way  mitigated 
her  wrath  that  this  worthy  Master  Blaise 
was  regarded  by  many,  and  even  openly 
spoken  of,  as  a suitor  for  her  own  hand. 

“God  mend  me,” said  she,  in  her  anger 
(and  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  mild- 
spoken  Prudence),  “ but  ’tis  a strange  way 
of  paying  court  to  a young  woman  to 
bring  into  the  house  abuse  of  her  own 
father ! Sir  Parson  may  go  hang,  for  me !” 
And  for  many  a day  she  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him ; and  steeled  and  hard- 
ened her  heart  not  only  against  him,  but 
against  the  doctrines  and  ways  of  conduct 
that  he  so  zealously  advocated;  and  she 
would  not  come  in  to  evening  prayers 
when  he  happened  to  be  present;  and  wild 
horses  would  not  have  dragged  her  to  the 
parish  church  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  deliver  the  fort- 
nightly lecture  there.  However,  these 
things  abated  in  time.  Master  Walter 
Blaise  was  a civil-spoken  and  an  earnest 
and  sincere  young  man,  and  Prudence 
Shawe  was  the  gentle  intermediary.  Ju- 
dith suffered  his  presence,  and  that  was 
about  all  as  yet ; but  she  would  not  look 
the  way  of  printed  books.  And  when 
Prudence  tried  to  entice  her  into  a study 
of  the  mere  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing,  she  would  refuse  peremptorily, 
and  say,  with  a laugh,  that,  could  she 
read,  the  first  thing  she  should  read  would 
be  plays,  which,  as  sweet  cousin  Prue  was 
aware,  weref  ull  of  tribulation  and  anguish, 
and  fit  only  for  the  foolish  Galatians  of 
the  world,  the  children  of  darkness  and 
the  devil.  But  this  obstinacy  did  not  pre- 
vent her  overcoming  her  dear  cousin 
Prue’s  scruples,  and  getting  her  to  read 
aloud  to  her  in  the  privacy  of  their  secret 
haunts  this  or  the  other  fragment  of  a 
play,  when  that  she  had  adroitly  purloin- 
ed a manuscript  from  the  summer-house 
in  New  Place;  and  in  this  surreptitious 
manner  she  had  acquired  a knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Globe  and  the 
Blackfriars  theatres  in  London,  which, 
had  they  but  guessed  of  it,  would  have 
considerably  astounded  her  mother,  her 
sister,  and  good  Parson  Blaise  as  well. 

In  more  delicate  matters  still,  Prudence 
was  her  confidante,  her  intermediary,  and 
amanuensis;  and  ordinarily  this  caused 
her  no  embarrassment,  for  she  wished  for 
no  secrets  with  any  of  human  kind.  But 
in  one  direction  she  had  formed  certain 
suspicions;  and  so  it  was  that  on  this  oc- 


casion, when  she  stooped  down  and  pick- 
ed up  the  letter  that  had  been  so  deftly 
thrown  in  at  the  casement,  her  face  flush- 
ed somewhat. 

“I  know  from  whom  it  comes,”  said 
she,  and  she  seemed  inclined  to  put  it  into 
the  little  wallet  of  blue  satin  that  hung 
at  her  side. 

Then  she  glanced  at  Prudence’s  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  there  in  the  least  ap- 
proaching displeasure  or  pique,  only  a 
quiet  amusement. 

“ It  was  cleverly  done,”  said  Prudence, 
and  she  raised  her  head  cautiously  and 
peeped  through  one  of  the  small  panes  of 
pale  green  glass.  But  the  twilight  had 
sunk  into  dusk,  and  any  one  outside 
could  easily  have  made  his  escape  unper- 
ceived through  the  labyrinth  of  barns 
and  out-houses. 

Judith  glanced  at  the  handwriting 
again,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness : 

“There  be  those  who  have  plenty  of 
time,  surely,  for  showing  the  wonders  of 
their  skill.  Look  at  the  twisting  and 
turning  and  lattice-work  of  it— truly  he 
is  a most  notable  clerk ; I would  he  spent 
the  daylight  to  better  purpose.  Read  it 
for  me,  sweet  Prue.” 

She  would  have  handed  the  letter — 
with  much  studied  indifference  of  look 
and  manner — to  her  friend,  but  that  Pru- 
dence gently  refused  it. 

“’Tis  you  must  undo  the  string;  you 
know  not  what  may  be  inside.” 

So  Judith  herself  opened  the  letter, 
which  contained  merely  a sprig  of  rose- 
mary, along  with  some  lines  written  in  a 
most  ornate  caligraphy. 

“What  does  he  say?”  she  asked,  but 
without  any  apparent  interest,  as  she 
gave  the  open  letter  to  her  companion. 

Prudence  took  the  letter  and  read 
aloud : 

“Rosemary  u for  remembrance 
Between  ns  day  and  night ; 

Wishing  that  I might  always  have 
You  present  in  my  sight. 

This  from  your  true  well-wisher , and 
one  that  would  he  your  loving  servant 
unto  death.  T.  Q” 

“The  idle  boy!”  she  said,  and  again 
she  directed  a quick  and  penetrating  look 
of  inquiry  to  her  friend's  face.  But  Pru- 
dence was  merely  regarding  the  elaborate 
hand  writing.  There  was  no  trace  of 
wounded  pride  or  anything  of  the  kind 
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in  her  eyes.  Nay,  she  looked  up  and  said, 
with  a smile, 

“For  one  that  can  wrestle  so  well, 
and  play  at  foot-ball,  and  throw  the 
sledge  as  they  say  he  can,  he  is  master  of 
a most  delicate  handwriting.” 

“But  the  rosemary,  Prue!”  Judith  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  and  she  groped  about 
at  her  feet  until  she  had  found  it.  “ Why, 
now,  look  there,  was  ever  anything  so  for- 
tunate? Truly  I had  forgotten  all  about 
rosemary,  and  my  reverend  wizard,  and 
the  charm  that  is  to  be  buried  to-night; 
and  you  know  not  a word  of  the  story. 
Shall  I tell  you,  sweet  mouse  ? Is  there 
time  before  the  moon  appears  over  the 
roof  of  the  church  ? — for  there  I am  sum- 
moned to  fearful  deeds.  Why,  Prue,  you 
look  as  frightened  as  if  a ghost  had  come 
into  the  room — you  yourself  are  like  a 
ghost  now  in  the  dusk — or  is  it  the  coming 
moonlight  that  is  making  you  so  pale  ?” 

“I  had  thought  that  better  counsels 
would  have  prevailed  with  you,  Judith,” 
she  said,  anxiously.  “I  knew  not  you 
had  gone  to  see  the  man,  and  I reproach 
myself  that  I have  been  an  agent  in  the 
matter.” 

“A  mouth-piece  only,  sweet  Prue! — a 
mere  harmless,  innocent  whistle  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tune.  And  the 
business  was  not  so  dreadful  either;  there 
was  no  caldron,  nor  playing  with  snakes 
and  newts,  no,  nor  whining  for  money, 
which  I expected  most;  but  a most  civil 
and  courteous  wizard,  a most  town-bred 
wizard  as  ever  the  sun  set  eye  on,  that 
called  me  ‘gracious  lady’  every  other 
moment,  and  would  not  take  a penny  for 
his  pains.  Marry,  if  all  the  powers  of 
evil  be  as  well-behaved,  I shall  have  less 
fear  of  them ; for  a more  civil-spoken  gen- 
tleman I have  never  encountered;  and 
‘sweet  lady’  it  was,  and  ‘gracious  lady,’ 
and  a voice  like  the  voice  of  ,my  lord  bish- 
op ; and  the  assurance  that  the  planets  and 
the  stars  were  holding  me  in  their  kindest 
protection;  and  a promise  of  a ghost  hus- 
band that  is  to  appear  that  I may  judge 
whether  I like  him  or  like  him  not;  and 
all  this  and  more— and  he  would  kiss  my 
hand,  and  so  farewell,  and  the  reverend 
magician  makes  his  obeisance  and  vanish- 
es, and  I am  not  a penny  the  poorer,  but 
only  the  richer  because  of  my  charm! 
There,  I will  show  it  to  you,  dear  mouse.” 

After  a little  search  she  found  the  tiny 
document ; and  Prudence  Shawe  glanced 
over  it. 


“Judith!  Judith!”  said  she,  almost  in 
despair,  “ I know  not  whither  your  will- 
fulness will  carry  you.  But  tell  me  what 
happened.  How  came  you  by  this  pa- 
per ? And  what  ghost  husband  do  you 
speak  of  ?” 

Then  Judith  related,  with  much  cir- 
cumstantiality, what  had  occurred  that 
morning;  not  toning  it  down  in  the  least, 
but  rather  exaggerating  here  and  there; 
for  she  was  merry -hearted,  and  she  liked 
to  see  the  sweet  Puritan  face  grow  more 
and  more  concerned.  Moreover,  the  dull 
gray  light  outside,  instead  of  deepening 
into  dark,  appeared  to  be  becoming  a trifle 
clearer,  so  that  doubtless  the  moon  was 
declaring  itself  somewhere;  and  she  was 
looking  forward,  when  the  time  came,  to 
securing  Prudence’s  company  as  far  as  the 
church-yard,  if  her  powers  of  persuasion 
were  equal  to  that. 

“But  you  will  not  go — surely  you  will 
not  go,  darling  Judith,”  said  Prudence, 
in  accents  of  quite  pathetic  entreaty. 
“You  know  the  sin  of  dealing  with  such 
ungodly  practices— nay,  and  the  danger 
too,  for  you  would  of  your  own  free-will 
go  and  seek  a meeting  with  unholy  things, 
whereas  I have  been  told  that  not  so  long 
ago  they  used  in  places  to  carry  a pan  of 
frankincense  round. the  house  each  night 
to  keep  away  witchcraft  from  them  as  they 
slept.  I beseech  you,  dearest  Judith,  give 
me  the  paper,  and  I will  burn  it!” 

“ Nay,  nay,  it  is  but  an  idle  tale,  a jest; 
I trust  it  not,”  said  her  friend  to  re-as- 
sure  her.  “Be  not  afraid,  sweet  Prue. 
Those  people  who  go  about  compelling" 
the  planets  and  summoning  spirits  and 
the  like  have  lesser  power  than  the  vil- 
lage folk  imagine,  else  would  their  own 
affairs  thrive  better  than  they  seem  to  do.’r 

“ Then  give  me  the  paper;  let  me  burn 
it,  Judith !” 

“ Nay,  nay,  mouse,”  said  she,  withhold- 
ing it;  and  then  she  added,  with  a sort  of 
grave  merriment  or  mischief  in  her  face: 
“Whether  the  thing  be  aught  or  naught, 
sure  I can  not  treat  so  ill  my  courteous 
wizard.  He  was  no  goose-herd,  I tell 
you,  but  a most  proper  and  learned  man; 
and  he  must  have  the  chance  of  work- 
ing the  wonders  he  foretold.  Come,  now, 
think  of  it  with  reason,  dear  Prue.  If 
there  be  no  power  in  the  charm,  if  I go  to 
Shottery  for  my  morning  wralk  and  find 
no  one  in  the  lane,  who  is  harmed  ? Why, 
no  one;  and  Grandmother  Hathaway  is 
pleased,  and  will  show  me  how  her  garden 
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is  growing.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  charm  work,  should  there  be 
some  one  there,  what  evil  if  I regard 
him  as  I pass  from  the  other  side  of  the 
way  ? Is  it  such  a wonder  that  one  should 
meet  a stranger  on  the  Bidford  road  ? 
And  what  more  ? Man  or  ghost,  he  can 
not  make  me  marry  him  if  I will  not. 
He  can  not  make  me  speak  to  him  if  I will 
not.  And  if  he  would  put  a hand  on  me, 
I reckon  Roderigo  would  speedily  have  him 
by  the  throat,  as  I hope  he  may  some  day 
have  goodman  Matthew.” 

“ But,  Judith,  such  things  are  unlawful 
and  forbidden — ” 

“To  you,  sweet  saint — to  you,”  said  the 
other,  with  much  good-humor.  “But  I 
have  not  learned  to  put  aside  childish 
things  as  yet;  and  this  is  only  a jest,  good 
Prue ; and  you,  that  are  so  faithful  to  your 
word,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle,  would 
not  have  me  break  my  promise  to  my  gen- 
tle wizard  ? 4 Gracious  lady,  ’ he  says,  and 

‘sweet  lady,’  as  if  I were  a dame  of  the 
court;  it  were  unmannerly  of  me  not  to 
grant  him  this  small  demand — ” 

“ I wish  I had  misread  the  letter,”  said 
Prudence,  so  occupied  with  her  own  fears 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 

“ What  1”  exclaimed  her  friend,  in  tones 
of  raillery ; “you  would  have  deceived  me  ? 
Is  this  your  honesty,  your  singleness  of 
heart,  sweet  Puritan?  You  would  have 
sent  me  on  some  fool’s  errand,  would  you  ?” 

“ And  if  it  were  to  be  known  you  had 
gone  out  to  meet  this  conjurer,  Judith, 
what  would  your  mother  and  sister  say  ? 
—and  your  father  ?” 

4 4 My  mother  and  sister — hum !”  was  the 
demure  reply.  “ If  he  had  but  come  in  the 
garb  of  a preacher,  with  a Bible  under  one 
arm  and  a prayer-book  under  the  other, 
I doubt  not  that  he  would  have  been  wel- 
come enough  at  New  Place— ay,  and  ev- 
erything in  the  house  set  before  him,  and 
a Flanders  jug  full  of  Quiney’s  best  claret 
withal  to  cheer  the  good  man.  But  when 
you  speak  of  my  father,  dear  Prue,  there 
you  are  wide  of  the  mark — wide,  wide  of 
the  mark;  for  the  wizard  is  just  such  an 
one  as  he  would  be  anxious  to  know  and 
see  for  himself.  Indeed,  if  my  mother 
and  Susan  would  have  the  house  filled 
with  preachers,  my  father  would  rather 
seek  his  company  from  any  strange  kind 
of  vagrant  cattle  you  could  find  on  the 
road— ballad  - singers,  strolling  players, 
peddlers,  and  the  like ; and  you  should  see 
him  when  some  ancient  harper  in  his  coat 


of  green  comes  near  the  town — nay,  the 
constable  shall  not  interfere  with  him,  li- 
cense or  no  license — my  father  must  needs 
entertain  him  in  the  garden ; and  he  will 
sit  and  talk  to  the  old  man ; and  the  best  in 
the  house  must  be  brought  out  for  him ; 
and  whether  he  try  his  palsied  fingers  on 
the  strings,  or  perchance  attempt  a verse 
of  4 Pastime  with  good  company’  with  his 
quavering  old  voice,  that  is  according  to 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure;  nothing 
is  demanded  of  him  but  that  he  have 
good  cheer,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  go  on  his 
way  the  merrier,  with  a groat  or  two  in 
his  pouch.  Nay,  I mind  me,  when  Susan 
was  remonstrating  with  my  father  about 
such  things,  and  bidding  him  have  some 
regard  for  the  family  name — ‘What?’ 
says  he,  laughing ; 4 set  you  up,  Madam 
Pride  ! Know  you  not,  then,  whence 
comes  our  name  ? And  yet  ’tis  plain 
enough.  Shacks , these  are  but  vagrant, 
idle,  useless  fellows;  and  then  we  come 
to  pere,  that  is,  an  equal  and  companion. 
There  you  have  it  complete — Shackspere , 
the  companion  of  strollers  and  vagabonds, 
of  worthless  and  idle  fellows.  What  say 
you,  Madam  Pride?’  And,  indeed,  poor 
Susan  was  sorely  displeased,  insomuch 
that  I said,  4 But  the  spear  in  the  coat  of 
arms,  father — how  came  we  by  that?’ 
4 Why,  there,  now,’  says  he,  4 you  see  how 
regardless  the  heralds  are  of  the  King’s. 
English.  I warrant  me  they  would  give 
a ship  to  Shipston  and  a hen  to  Enstone.’ 
Indeed,  he  will  jest  you  out  of  anything. 
When  your  brother  would  have  left  the 
Town  Council,  Prue — ” 

But  here  she  seemed  suddenly  to  rec- 
ollect herself.  She  rose  quickly,  thrust 
open  the  casement  still  wider,  and  put 
out  her  head  to  discover  whereabouts  the 
moon  was ; and  when  she  withdrew  her 
head  again  there  was  mischief  and  a spice 
of  excitement  in  her  face. 

“No  more  talking  and  gossip  now, 
Prue;  the  time  has  arrived  for  fearful 
deeds.” 

Prudence  put  her  small  white  hand  on 
her  friend’s  arm. 

“Stay,  Judith.  Be  guided  — for  the 
love  of  me  be  guided,  sweetheart!  You 
know  not  what  you  do.  The  profaning  of 
sacred  places  will  bring  a punishment.” 

44  Profaning,  say  you,  sweet  mouse  ? Is 
it  anything  worse  than  the  children  play- 
ing tick  round  the  grave  stones ; or  even, 
when  no  one  is  looking,  having  a game  of 
King-by-your-leave  ?” 
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“It  is  late,  Judith.  It  must  be  nine 
o’clock.  It  is  not  seemly  that  a young 
maiden  should  be  out-of-doors  alone  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night.” 

“Marry,  that  say  I,”  was  the  light  an- 
swer. “And  the  better  reason  that  you 
should  come  with  me,  Prue.” 

“I?”  said  Prudence,  in  affright. 

“Wherefore  not,  then?  Nay,  but  you 
shall  suffer  no  harm  through  the  witch- 
ery, sweet  mouse;  I ask  your  company  no 
further  than  the  little  swing-gate.  One 
minute  there,  and  I shall  be  back  with 
you.  Come,  now,  for  your  friend’s  sake; 
get  your  hood  and  your  muffler,  dear 
Prue,  and  no  one  shall  know  either  of  us 
from  the  witch  of  Endor,  so  quickly  shall 
we  be  there  and  back.” 

Still  she  hesitated. 

“If  your  mother  were  to  know,  Ju- 
dith—” 

“To  know  what,  sweetheart?  That 
you  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  church 
and  back  again  ? Why,  on  such  a fine  aud 
summer-like  night  I dare  be  sworn,  now, 
that  half  the  good  folk  of  Stratford  are 
abroad ; and  it  is  no  such  journey  into  a 
far  country  that  we  should  take  one  of 
the  maids  with  us.  Nay,  come,  sweet 
Prue!  We  shall  have  a merry  ride  to- 
morrow; to-night  for  your  friendship’s 
sake  you  must  do  me  this  small  service.” 

Prudence  did  not  answer,  but  some- 
what thoughtfully,  and  even  reluctantly, 
she  went  to  a small  cupboard  of  boxes 
that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment, 
and  brought  forth  some  articles  of  attire 
which  (although  she  might  not  have  con- 
fessed it)  were  for  the  better  disguising  of 
herself,  seeing  that  the  night  was  fine  and 
warm.  And  then  Judith,  having  also 
drawn  a muffler  loosely  round  her  neck 
and  the  lower  half  of  her  face,  was  ready 
to  go,  and  was  gone,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
door,  when  she  suddenly  said : 

“Why,  now,  I had  nearly  forgot  the 
rosemary,  and  without  that  the  charm  is 
naught.  Did  I leave  it  on  the  window- 
shelf?” 

She  went  bcwdc  and  found  it,  and  this 
time  she  took  the  precaution  of  folding  it 
within  the  piece  of  paper  that  she  was  to 
bury  in  the  church-yard. 

“Is  it  fair,  dear  Judith?”  Prudence 
said,  reproachfully,  before  she  opened 
the  door.  “Is  it  right  that  you  should 
take  the  bit  of  rosemary  sent  you  by  one 
lover,  and  use  it  as  a charm  to  bring  an- 
other ?” 
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“Nay,  why  should  you  concern  your- 
self, sweet  mouse  ?”  said  Judith,  with  a 
quick  glance,  but  indeed  at  this  end  of  the 
room  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see  any- 
thing. “My  lover,  say  you?  Let  that 
be  as  the  future  may  show.  In  the  mean 
time  I am  pledged  to  no  one,  nor  anxious 
that  I should  be  so.  And  a scrap  of  rose- 
mary, now,  what  is  it  ? But  listen  to  this, 
dear  Prue : if  it  help  to  show  me  the  man 
I shall  marry — if  there  be  aught  in  this 
magic — will  it  not  be  better  for  him  that 
sent  the  rosemary  that  we  should  be  aware 
of  what  is  in  store  for  us  ?” 

“I  know  not— I scarcely  ever  know — 
whether  you  are  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  Ju- 
dith,” her  friend  said. 

“Why,  then,  I am  partly  in  starched 
cambric,  good  mouse,  if  you  must  know, 
and  partly  in  damask,  and  partly  in  taffeta 
of  popinjay  blue.  But  come,  now,  let  us 
be  going.  The  awful  hour  approaches, 
Prue.  Do  you  not  tremble,  like  Faustus 
in  the  cell  ? What  was’t  he  said  ? 

It  strikes ; it  strikes.  Now,  body,  turn  to  air  t 

Come  along,  sweet  Prue.” 

But  she  was  silent  as  they  left.  Indeed, 
they  went  down  the  dark  little  staircase 
and  out  at  the  front  door  with  as  little 
noise  as  might  be.  Judith  had  not  been 
mistaken:  the  fine,  clear,  warm  evening 
had  brought  out  many  people;  and  they 
were  either  quietly  walking  home  or  stand- 
ing in  dusky  little  groups  at  the  street  cor- 
ners talking  to  each  other;  whilst  here  and 
there  came  a laugh  from  a ruddy-window- 
ed ale-house ; and  here  and  there  a hushed 
sound  of  singing,  where  a casement  had 
been  left  a bit  open,  told  that  the  family 
within  were  at  their  devotional  exercises 
for  the  night.  The  half-moon  was  now 
clear  and  silvery  in  the  heavens.  As  they 
passed  under  the  massive  structure  of  the 
Guild  Chapel  the  upper  portions  of  the  tall 
windows  had  a pale  greenish  glow  shining 
through  them  that  made  the  surround- 
ing shadows  look  all  the  more  solemn. 
Whether  it  was  that  their  mufflers  effect- 
ually prevented  their  being  recognized,  or 
whether  it  was  that  none  of  their  friends 
happened  to  be  abroad,  they  passed  along 
without  attracting  notice  from  any  one, 
nor  was  a word  spoken  between  themselves 
for  some  time. 

But  when  they  drew  near  to  the  church, 
the  vast  bulk  of  which,  towering  above 
the  trees  around,  seemed  almost  black 
against  the  palely  clear  sky,  the  faithful 
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Prudence  made  bold  to  put  in  a final  word 
of  remonstrance  and  dissuasion. 

“It  is  wickedness  and  folly,  Judith. 
Naught  can  come  of  such  work,”  she 
said. 

“ Then  let  naught  come  of  it,  and  what 
harm  is  done  ?”  her  companion  said,  gay- 
ly.  44  Dear  mouse,  are  you  so  timorous  ? 
Nay,  but  you  shall  not  come  within  the 
little  gate  ; you  shall  remain  without. 
And  if  the  spirits  come  and  snatch  me, 
as  they  snatched  off  Doctor  Faustus,  you 
shall  see  all  the  pageant,  and  not  a penny 
to  pay.  What  was  it  in  the  paper  ? 

i Pinch  him  black , and  pinch  him  blue , 

Thai  necks  to  steal  a lover  true? 

Did  it  not  run  so  ? But  they  can  not 
pinch  you,  dear  heart;  so  stand  here  now, 
and  hush ! — pray  you  do  not  scream  if  you 
see  them  whip  me  off  in  a cloud  of  fire — 
and  I shall  be  with  you  again  in  a min- 
ute.” 

She  passed  through  the  little  swinging 
gate  and  entered  the  church-yard,  cast- 
ing therewith  a quick  glance  around.  Ap- 
parently no  one  was  within  sight  of  her, 
either  among  the  gray  stones  or  under  the 
black-stemmed  elms  by  the  river;  but 
there  were  people  not  far  off,  for  she  could 
hear  their  voices — doubtless  they  were  go- 
ing home  through  the  meadows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  She  looked  but 
once  in  that  direction.  The  open  country 
was  lying  pale  and  clear  in  the  white  light ; 
and  under  the  wide  branches  of  the  elms 
one  or  two  bats  were  silently  darting  to 
and  fro ; but  she  could  not  see  the  people, 
and  she  took  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
could  now  observe  what  she  was  about. 
So  she  left  the  path,  made  her  way  through 
the  noiseless  grass,  and  reached  the  small 
yew-tree  standing  there  among  the  grave- 
stones. The  light  was  clear  enough  to 
allow  her  to  open  the  package  and  make 
sure  that  the  sprig  of  rosemary  was  with- 
in ; then  she  rapidly,  with  her  bare  hand, 
stooped  down  and  scooped  a little  of  the 
earth  away ; she  imbedded  the  packet  there, 
repeating  meanwhile  the  magic  words  ; 
she  replaced  the  earth,  and  brushed  the 
long  grass  over  it,  so  that,  indeed,  as  well 
as  she  could  make  out,  the  spot  looked  as 
if  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  any  man- 
ner. And  then,  with  a quick  look  toward 
the  roof  of  the  church  to  satisfy  herself 
that  all  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled, 


she  got  swiftly  back  to  the  path  again, 
and  so  to  the  little  gate,  passing  through 
the  church-yard  like  a ghost. 

“ The  deed  is  done,  good  Prue,”  said 
she,  gayly,  but  in  a tragic  whisper,  as  she 
linked  her  arm  within  the  arm  of  her 
friend  and  set  out  homeward.  “Now 
are  the  dark  powers  of  the  earth  at  league 
to  raise  me  up — what  think  you,  sweet- 
heart ? — such  a gallant  as  the  world  ne'er 
saw ! Ah ! now  when  you  see  him  come 
riding  in  from  Shottery,  will  not  the  town 
stare  ? None  of  your  logget-playing,  tav- 
ern-jesting, come-kiss-me-Moll  lovers,  but 
a true-sworn  knight  on  his  white  war  steed, 
in  shining  mail,  with  a golden  casque  on 
his  head  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  on  his 
silver  shield  1 St.  George  and  England !’  ” 

“You  are  light-hearted,  Judith,”  said 
the  timid  and  gentle-voiced  Puritan  by 
her  side;  “and  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
that  you  fear.  Well,  I know  not,  but  it 
will  be  in  my  prayers  that  no  harm  come 
of  this  night.” 


HIDDEN  HISTORY. 

There  was  a maiden  in  a land 
Was  buried  with  all  honor  fine, 

For  they  said  she  had  dared  her  pulsing  life 
To  save  a silent  holy  shrine. 

The  canon  rode  by  the  church’s  door, 

The  men’s  wild  faces  flashed  in  the  sun; 

The  woman  had  guarded  with  rifle  poised. 
While  the  cassocked  priests  had  run. 

Ah,  no;  to  save  her  pulsing  life 
The  woman  like  a reindeer  turned, 

While  hostile  armies  rolled  by  in  clouds, 

And  miles  of  sun  and  metal  burned. 

But  who  should  know  ? For  she  was  dead 
Before  the  leathern  curtain's  wall 

When  came  her  loving  and  mourning  and  found 
Her  body  and  her  weapon,  all. 

There  was  a woman  left  to  die 
Who  never  told  her  sacrifice, 

But  for  her  crown  trusted  all  to  God 
For  its  rare  value  and  device. 

No  land  was  prouder  for  her  heart, 

No  word  has  echoed  long  her  deed, 

And  where  she  has  lain,  the  angel  flower 
Looks  like  a common  weed. 
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THOUGH  greatly  wearied,  Amy  was 
kept  awake  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night  by  the  novelty  of  her  new  life 
and  relations,  and  she  was  awakened  in 
the  late  dawn  of  the  following  day  by  ex- 
clamations of  delight  from  Mrs.  Leonard’s 
room.  She  soon  remembered  that  it  was 
Christmas  morning.  The  children  evi- 
dently had  found  their  stockings,  for  she 
heard  Johnnie  say,  “Oh,  mamma,  do  you 
think  Aunt  Amy  is  awake  ? I would  so 
like  to  take  her  stocking  to  her!” 

“Yes,”  cried  Amy,  “I’m  awake;”  and 
the  little  girl,  draped  in  white,  soon  push- 
ed open  the  door,  holding  her  own  and 
Amy’s  stockings  in  hands  that  trembled 
with  delightful  anticipation. 

“Jump  into  bed  with  me,”  said  Amy, 
“and  we  will  empty  our  stockings  to- 
gether.” 

The  years  rolled  back,  the  previous 
months  of  sorrow  and  suffering  were  for- 
gotten, the  day,  the  hour,  with  its  associa- 
tions, the  eager  child  that  nestled  close  to 
her,  made  her  a child  again.  She  yielded 
wholly  to  her  mood ; she  would  be  a lit- 
tle girl  once  more,  Johnnie’s  companion 
in  feeling  and  delight ; and  the  morning  of 
her  life  was  still  so  new  that  the  impulses 
of  that  enchanted  age  before  the  light  of 
experience  has  defined  the  world  into  its 
matter-of-fact  proportions  came  back  un- 
forced and  unaffected.  Her  voice  vied 
with  Johnnie’s  in  its  notes  of  excitement 
and  pleasure,  and  to  more  than  one  who 
heard  her  it  seemed  that  their  first  im- 
pression was  correct,  that  a little  child 
had  come  to  them,  and  that  the  tall,  grace- 
ful maiden  was  a myth. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Amy!”  cried  the 
voice  of  Webb  on  the  stairs. 

The  child  vanished  instantly,  and  a 
blushing  girl  let  fall  the  half-emptied 
stocking.  Something  in  that  deep  voice 
proved  that  if  she  were  not  yet  a woman, 
she  had  drawn  so  near  that  mystery  of  life 
that  its  embarrassing  self-consciousness 
was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  “ How  sil- 
ly he  will  think  me !”  was  her  mental  com- 
ment, as  she  returned  his  greeting  in  a 
voice  that  was  rather  faint. 

The  “rising  bell”  now  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  she  sprang  up 
with  the  purpose  of  making  amends  by 
a manner  of  marked  dignity.  And  yet 
there  remained  with  her  a sense  of  home 


security,  of  a great  and  new-found  happi- 
ness, which  the  cold  gray  morning  could 
not  banish.  The  air-tight  stove  glowed 
with  heat  and  comfort,  and  she  afterward 
learned  that  Mrs.  Leonard  had  replenish- 
ed the  fire  so  noiselessly  as  not  to  awaken 
her.  The  hearty  Christmas  greetings 
of  the  family  as  she  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room were  like  an  echo  of  the  angels’ 
song  of  “good-will.”  The  abounding 
kindliness  and  genuine  pleasure  at  her 
presence  made  the  feeling  that  she  had 
indeed  become  one  of  the  household  seem 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a swiftly  wrought  miracle. 

Little  Ned  had  in  his  arms  one  of  the 
rabbits  that  had  been  shot  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  to  him  it  was  more  wonder- 
ful than  all  his  toys.  “ You  should  have 
seen  him  when  he  awoke,”  said  his  mo- 
ther, “and  saw  the  poor  little  thing 
propped  up  at  the  foot  of  his  crib.  His 
eyes  grew  wider  and  rounder,  and  at  last 
he  breathed,  in  an  awed  whisper,  ‘Brer 
Rabbit.’  But  he  soon  overcame  his  sur- 
prise, and  the  jargon  he  talked  to  it  made 
our  sides  ache  with  laughing.” 

Amy  took  the  gifts  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  supposed  child  in  very  good 
part,  but  with  the  tact  of  a well-bred  girl 
who  would  not  spoil  a jest,  rather  than 
with  the  undisguised  delight  of  Johnnie. 

“Only  Johnnie  and  I have  seen  little 
Amy,”  said  Leonard — “ I at  the  depot  be- 
fore she  grew  up;  and  this  morning  she 
became  a little  girl  again  as  a Christmas 
wonder  for  my  little  girl.  Johnnie  s faith 
and  fairy  lore  may  make  the  transforma- 
tion possible  to  her  again,  but  I fear  the 
rest  of  us  will  never  catch  another  glimpse 
of  the  child  we  expected;”  for  Amy’s 
grown-up  air  since  she  had  appeared  in 
the  breakfast-room  had  been  almost  a sur- 
prise to  him  after  hearing  through  the 
thin  partition  her  pretty  nonsense  over 
her  stocking. 

“I  fear  you  are  right,”  said  Amy,  with 
a half  sigh ; “ and  yet  it  was  lovely  to  feel 
just  like  Johnnie  once  more;”  and  she 
stole  a shy  glance  at  Webb,  who  must 
have  heard  some  of  her  exclamations. 
The  expression  of  his  face  seemingly  re- 
assured her,  and  without  further  misgiv- 
ing she  joined  in  a laugh  at  one  of  Burt’s 
sallies. 

Amy’s  thoughts  naturally  reverted  be- 
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fore  very  long  to  Mrs.  Clifford’s  pets— tlie 
flowers,  and  she  asked  how  they  had  en- 
dured the  intense  cold  of  the  night. 

44  They  have  had  a narrow  escape,”  the 
old  lady  replied.  4 4 If  Maggie  had  not  sug- 
gested the  tub  of  water  last  night,  I fear 
we  should  have  lost  the  greater  part  of 
them.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Leonard,  44 1 went  to 
the  flower-room  with  fear  and  trembling 
this  morning,  and  when  I found  the  water 
frozen  thick  I was  in  despair.” 

4 4 It  was  the  water  freezing  that  saved  the 
plants,”  Webb  remarked,  quietly.  44 1 put 
water  in  the  root-cellar  before  I went  to 
bed  last  night,  with  like  good  effect.” 

44  Well,  for  the  life  of  me,”  said  Maggie, 
44 1 can’t  understand  why  the  plants  and 
roots  don’t  freeze  when  water  freezes.” 

“Come,  Burt,”  added  her  husband, 
“you  are  a college-bred  man.  You  ex- 
plain how  the  water  draws  the  frost  from 
the  plants.” 

“Oh,  bother!”  Burtis  answered,  flush- 
ing slightly, 44  I’ve  forgotten.  Some  prin- 
ciple of  latent  heat  involved,  I believe. 
Ask  Webb.  If  he  could  live  long  enough 
he’d  coax  from  Nature  all  her  secrets. 
He’s  the  worst  Paul  Pry  into  her  affairs 
that  I ever  knew.  So  beware,  Amy,  un- 
less you  are  more  secretive  than  Nature, 
which  I can  not  believe,  since  you  seem  so 
natural.” 

“I’m  afraid  your  knowledge,  Burt,  re- 
sembles latent  heat,”  laughed  Leonard. 
44  Come,  see  what  you  can  do,  Webb.” 

“Burt  is  right,”  said  Webb,  good-na- 
turedly; “the  principle  of  latent  heat  ex- 
plains it  all,  and  he  could  refresh  his 
memory  in  a few  moments.  The  water 
does  not  draw  the  frost  from  the  plants, 
but  before  it  can  freeze  it  must  give  out 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  latent 
heat.  The  flower-room  and  root-cellar 
were  therefore  so  much  warmer  during 
the  night  than  if  the  water  had  not  been 
there.  The  plants  that  were  nipped  prob- 
ably suffered  after  the  ice  became  so  thick 
as  to  check  in  a great  measure  the  freezing 
process.” 

“How  can  ice  stop  water  from  freez- 
ing ?”  Alf  asked,  in  much  astonishment. 

44  By  keeping  it  warm,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  your  bedclothes  kept  you  warm 
last  night.  Heat  passes  very  slowly 
through  ice — that  is,  it  is  a poor  conductor. 
With  the  snow  it  is  the  winter  wrap  of 
nature,  which  protects  all  life  beneath  it. 
When  our  ponds  and  rivers  are  once  froz- 


en over,  the  latent  heat  in  the  water  be- 
neath can  escape  through  the  ice  but  very 
gradually,  and  every  particle  of  ice  that 
forms  gives  out  into  the  water  next  to  it 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  heat. 
Were  it  not  for  these  facts  our  ponds  would 
soon  become  solid.  But  to  return  to  the 
tub  of  water  in  the  flower -room.  The 
water,  when  placed  there,  was  probably 
warmer  than  the  air,  and  so  would  give 
out  or  radiate  its  heat  until  a thermome- 
ter, placed  either  in  the  room  or  in  the  wa- 
ter, would  mark  thirty-two  degrees  above 
zero.  At  this  point  the  water  would  begin 
to  freeze,  but  plants  or  vegetables  would 
not.  They  would  require  slightly  severer 
cold  to  affect  them.  But  as  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  freeze  it  also  gradually 
gives  out  its  latent  heat,  and  before  a 
particle  of  ice  can  form  it  must  give  out 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  air  and  water  around  it.  Therefore 
the  freezing  process  goes  on  slowly,  and 
both  the  air  and  water  are  kept  compara- 
tively warm.  After  a time,  however,  the 
ice  becomes  so  thick  over  the  surface  that 
the  freezing  goes  on  more  and  more  slow- 
ly, because  the  latent  heat  in  the  unfrozen 
water  can  not  readily  escape  through  the 
ice.  It  is  therefore  retained,  just  as  the 
latent  heat  in  the  water  of  an  ice-covered 
pond  is  retained.” 

44  It  follows,  then,”  said  Leonard,  4 4 that 
after  the  water  beneath  the  ice  in  the  tub 
began  to  freeze  slowly,  the  flower-room, 
in  that  same  degree,  began  to  grow  cold.” 

4 4 Certainly,  for  only  as  the  water  freezes 
can  it  give  out  its  latent  heat.  The  thick 
wooden  side  of  the  tub  is  a poor  conduct- 
or; the  ice  that  has  formed  over  the  sur- 
face is  even  a worse,  and  so  the  water 
within  is  shielded  from  the  cold.  It 
therefore  almost  ceases  to  freeze,  and  so 
becomes  of  no  practical  use.  An  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  these  principles  is 
of  great  practical  value.  If  I could  have 
waked  up  and  placed  another  tub  of  water 
in  the  room  at  two  or  three  o’clock,  or 
else  taken  all  of  the  ice  out  of  the  first 
one,  the  process  of  freezing  and  giving 
out  heat  would  have  gone  on  rapidly 
again,  and  none  of  the  plants  would  have 
suffered.  I have  heard  people  say  that 
putting  water  in  a cellar  was  all  a humbug 
— that  the  water  froze  and  the  vegetables 
also.  Of  course  the  vegetables  froze  after 
the  water  congealed,  or  the  cellar  may 
have  been  so  defective  that  both  froze  at 
the  same  time.  The  latent  heat  given 
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out  by  a small  amount  of  freezing  water 
can  not  counteract  any  great  severity  of 
frost.” 

“ The  more  water  you  have,  then,  the 
better  f”  said  his  father. 

“Yes,  for  then  there  is  more  to  freeze, 
and  the  effect  is  more  gradual  and  last- 
ing.” 

“I  feel  highly  honored,  Webb,”  said 
his  mother,  smiling,  “that  so  much  sci- 
ence should  minister  to  me  and  my  little 
collection  of  plants.  I now  see  that  the 
why  and  wherefore  comes  in  very  useful- 
ly. But  please  tell  me  why  you  put  the 
plants  that  were  touched  with  frost  into 
cold  water,  and  why  you  will  not  let  the 
sunlight  fall  on  them  ?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  you  would 
put  your  hand  in  cold  water  if  frost-bitten. 
Your  expression,  ‘touched  with  frost,’ 
shows  that  there  is  hope  for  them.  If 
they  were  thoroughly  frozen  you  would 
lose  them.  Your  plants,  you  know,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  water,  which  fills  in- 
numerable little  cells  formed  by  the  vege- 
table tissue.  If  the  water  in  the  cells  is 
chilled  beyond  a certain  point,  if  it  be- 
comes solid  ice,  it  expands  and  breaks 
down  the  tissue  of  the  cells,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  is  destroyed.  If  the 
frost  can  be  gradually  withdrawn  so  as  to 
leave  the  cells  substantially  intact,  they 
can  eventually  resume  their  functions,  and 
the  plant  receive  no  very  great  injury.” 

‘ 4 But  why  does  sudden  heat  or  sunlight 
destroy  a frosted  plant  ?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  it  breaks 
down  the  vegetable  tissue.  Heat  expands, 
and  the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  rapid 
the  expansion.  When  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  contain  a great  deal  of  heat, 
fall  on  any  part  of  a frost-bitten  plant, 
that  part  begins  to  expand  so  rapidly  and 
violently  that  the  cellular  tissues  are  rup- 
tured, and  life  is  destroyed.  What  is  more, 
the  heat  does  not  permeate  equally  and  at 
once  the  parts  affected  by  frost.  The 
part  farthest  away  from  the  heat  remains 
contracted,  while  the  parts  receiving  it 
expand  rapidly  and  unequally,  and  this 
becomes  another  cause  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  same 
principle  is  illustrated  when  we  turn  up 
the  flame  of  a lamp  suddenly.  The  glass 
next  to  the  flame  expands  so  rapidly  that 
the  other  parts  can  not  keep  pace,  and  so, 
as  the  result  of  unequal  expansion,  the 
chimney  goes  to  pieces.  With  this  prin- 
ciple in  mind,  we  seek  to  withdraw  the 


frost  and  to  re-apply  the  vivifying  heat 
very  gradually  and  equally  to  every  part, 
so  that  the  vegetable  tissues  may  be  pre- 
served unbroken.  This  is  best  done  by 
immersing  them  in  cold  water,  and  then 
keeping  them  at  a low  temperature  in  a 
shady  place.  As  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant  resume  their  functions,  the  light 
and  heat  essential  to  its  life  and  growth 
can  gradually  be  increased.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  your  theory  is  at 
fault,  Webb,”  said  Leonard.  “How  is  it 
that  some  plants  are  able  to  endure  such 
violent  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ?” 

“We  don’t  have  to  go  far— at  least  I da 
not — before  coming  to  the  limitations  of 
knowledge.  What  it  is  in  the  structure 
of  a plant  like  the  pansy,  for  instance, 
which  makes  it  so  much  more  hardy  than 
others  that  seem  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous, even  the  microscope  does  not  reveal. 
Nature  has  plenty  of  secrets  that  she  has- 
not  yet  told.  But  of  all  people  in  the 
world  those  who  obtain  their  livelihood 
from  the  soil  should  seek  to  learn  the 
wherefore  of  everything,  for  such  know- 
ledge often  doubles  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.” 

“Now,  Amy,”  said  Burtis,  laughing, 
“you  see  what  sort  of  a fellow  Webb  is. 
You  can  not  even  sneeze  without  his  con- 
sidering the  wherefore  back  to  the  remot- 
est cause.” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Amy?”  asked 
Webb. 

“ No,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Amy  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  unpacking  her  trunks,  and  in  getting 
settled  in  her  home-like  room.  It  soon 
began  to  take  on  a familiar  air.  Hearts, 
like  plants,  strike  root  rapidly  when  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  Johnnie  was 
her  delighted  assistant  much  of  the  time, 
and  this  Christmas-day  was  one  long  thrill 
of  excitement  to  the  child.  Her  wonder 
grew  and  grew,  for  there  was  a foreign  air 
about  many  of  Amy’s  things,  and  having" 
been  brought  from  such  a long  distance, 
they  seemed  to  belong  to  another  world. 
The  severe  cold  continued,  and  only  the 
irrepressible  Burtis  ventured  out  to  any 
extent.  After  Alf’s  excitement  over  his 
presents  began  to  flag,  Webb  helped  him 
make  two  box-traps,  and  the  boy  con- 
cealed them  in  the  copse  where  the  rabbit 
tracks  were  thickest.  Only  the  biting  frost 
kept  him,  in  his  intense  eagerness,  from 
remaining  out  to  see  the  result.  Webb, 
however,  taught  him  patience  by  assur- 
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ing  him  that  watched  traps  never  caught  an  \mpbtriisive  effort  on  the  pan  uf  every 
game,  one  to  surround  the  orphan  girl  with  a 

Beyond  the  natural  home  festivities  the  genial,  sunny  atmosphere.  And  yet  she 
day  passed  quietly,  and  this  was  also  true  was  ever  made  to  fee]  that  her  sorrow  was 
of  the  entire  holiday  season.  Cheerful-  remembered  and  respected,  She  saw  that 
ness,  happiness,  abounded,  and  there  was  Mr,  Cliffords  mind  was  often  busy  with 
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the  memory  of  liis  friend,  that  even  Burt 
declined  invitations  to  country  merry- 
makings in  the  vicinity,  and  that  she  was 
saved  the  ordeal  of  meeting  gay  young 
neighbors  with  whom  the  Clifford  home 
was  a favorite  resort.  In  brief,  they  had 
received  her  as  a daughter  of  the  house, 
and  in  many  delicate  ways  proved  that 
they  regarded  her  as  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  as  if  she  were  one.  Mean- 
while she  was  shown  that  her  presence 
cast  no  gloom  over  the  family  life,  and 
she  knew  and  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
her  fathers  wish  that  she  should  share  in 
all  the  healing  gladness  of  that  life.  No 
true  friend  who  has  passed  on  to  the  un- 
clouded shore  would  wish  to  leave  clouds 
and  chilling  shadows  as  a legacy,  and 
they  all  felt  that  in  Amy’s  case  it  had 
been  her  father's  desire  and  effort  to  place 
her  under  conditions  that  would  devel- 
op her  young  life  happily  and  therefore 
healthfully.  There  is  the  widest  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  cheerfulness 
and  mirthfulness  which  arise  from  happy 
home  life  and  peaceful  hearts,  and  the  lev- 
ity that  is  at  once  unfeeling,  inconsider- 
ate, and  a sure  indication  of  a coarse-fibred, 
ill-bred  nature.  Amy  was  made  to  feel 
this,  and  she  found  little  indeed  which 
jarred  with  memories  that  were  only  sad, 
not  bitter  nor  essentially  depressing.  Ev- 
ery day  brought  new  assurance  that  her 
father's  wishes  and  hopes  in  her  behalf 
had  been  gratified  and  fulfilled  to  a degree 
that  must  have  added  to  his  heavenly  con- 
tent, could  he  know  how  well  he  had  pro- 
vided for  her.  And  so  the  busy  days 
glided  on  ; and  when  the  evening  brought 
them  all  together,  there  was  music,  read- 
ing aloud,  and  genial  family  talk,  which 
usually  was  largely  colored  by  their  rural 
calling.  Therefore,  on  New-Year’s  morn- 
ing Amy  stood  as  upon  a sunny  eminence, 
and  saw  her  path  leading  away  amid 
scenes  that  promised  usefulness,  happi- 
ness, and  content. 

One  evening  early  in  the  year  three 
neighbors  dropped  in.  They  were  evident- 
ly as  diverse  in  character  as  in  appearance. 
The  eldest  was  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  Squire  Bartley,  having  long  been 
a justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a large 
land  holder,  and  carried  on  his  farm  in 
the  old-fashioned  ways,  without  much  re- 
gard to  system,  order,  or  improvement. 
He  had  a big,  good-natured,  red  face,  a 
stout,  burly  form,  and  a corresponding 
voice.  In  marked  contrast  with  his  aspect 


and  past  experience  was  Mr.  Alvord,  who 
was  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  and  upon 
whose  pallid  face  not  only  ill  health  but 
deep  mental  suffering  had  left  their  un- 
mistakable traces.  He  was  a new-comer 
into  the  vicinity,  and  little  was  known  of 
his  past  history  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  exchanged  city  life  for  country  pur- 
suits in  the  hope  of  gaining  strength  and 
vigor.  He  ought  to  have  been  in  the  full 
prime  of  cheerful  manhood,  but  his  sombre 
face  and  dark,  gloomy  eyes  indicated  that 
something  had  occurred  in  the  past  which 
so  deeply  shadowed  his  life  as  to  make 
its  long  continuance  doubtful.  He  had 
not  reached  middle  age,  and  yet  old  Mr. 
Clifford  appeared  a heartier  man  than  he. 
While  he  had  little  knowledge  of  rural 
occupations,  he  entered  into  them  with 
eagerness,  apparently  finding  them  an  an- 
tidote for  sad  memories.  He  had  little  to 
say,  but  was  a good  listener,  and  evident- 
ly found  at  the  Cliffords’  a warmth  and 
cheer  coming  not  from  the  hearth  only. 
Webb  and  Leonard  had  both  been  very 
kind  to  him  in  his  inexperience,  and  an 
occasional  evening  at  their  fireside  was 
the  only  social  tendency  that  he  had 
been  known  to  indulge.  Dr.  Marvin,  the 
third  visitor,  might  easily  compete  with 
Burtis  in  flow  of  spirits,  and  in  his  day 
had  been  quite  as  keen  a sportsman.  But 
he  was  unlike  Burtis  in  this,  that  all  birds 
were  game  to  him,  and  for  his  purpose 
were  always  in  season.  In  response  to 
Emerson’s  line, 

“ Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a gun  V' 

he  could  not  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and 
yet  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  had  never 
been  his  motive.  From  earliest  childhood 
he  had  developed  a taste  for  ornithology, 
and  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  the  region 
had  been  almost  his  sole  recreation  for 
years.  He  too  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
the  Cliffords’,  where  he  ever  found  ready 
listeners  and  questioners. 

“ I don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  poultry,”  Squire  Bartley  remarked, 
after  the  weather,  politics,  and  harmless 
phases  of  local  gossip  had  been  discussed ; 
“they  are  getting  as  poor  as  crows.  My 
boys  say  that  they  are  fed  as  well  as  usu- 
al. What's  more,  I've  had  them  throw 
down  for  ’em  a good  warm  mash  of  meal 
and  potatoes  before  they  go  to  roost,  but 
we  don’t  get  an  egg.  What  luck  are  you 
having,  Leonard  ?” 

“Well,  I don't  know  that  I'm  having 
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‘‘Then,  again, n resumed  Leonard,  “I 
find  it  pays  to  keep  poultry  warm,  .clean, 
and  syoil  sheltered.  In  vary  cold  weather 
I let  them  out  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  rest  of  the  time  they  are-  shut  up  in 
the  chicken  - house,  ■which  has  an  ahum 


Go  gle 


dar.ce  of  light,  ami  is.  wefj  veutthited.  Be- 
neath the  doer  of  the  .chicken*  house  is  a 
eel !.<>■ . hieb  I can  fill  w Oh  stride  manure, 
ami  gm *1  pale,  the  1 neat  Tav  it*  fermentation. 
This  he  Is  like  a steady  furnace  There  is 
room  in  the  oeljpr  to  turn  the  manure 
from  thjif  10  fitne  l<>  |evv.*ut  \t>  t»eentn> 
mg  ihv  thnged v that  there  is  no  te$s  in 

this  msp^ot.  Between  the  heat  from  l*e- 
n«?;it}r,-ahd  the  viiu  streaming  in  the  wim 
d«>y<  M*p  \ he  »>mh  Mil?;  df  the  ium.se.  ] r.;5-U 
keep  my  lay'-jpg  hi. ms  vv ;< nn  even  ill  *t?ro 
\\ ’Slither ■ and  i it  *x  point  not  to 

have  too  many.  Beyond  a certain  num- 
ber, the  inure  you  have  the  worse  you're 
off,  for  poultry  won’t  stand  crowding/" 
"You  farmers/’  put  in  I>r.  Marvin. 

* v a re  like  the  doctors,  who  kill  or  cure 
too  much  by  ride  and  precedent.  You 
! get  into  certain  ways  or  ruts,  and  stick  to 
j them  A little  thought  and  observation 
would  often  greatly  modify  your  course. 
Now  in  regnrd  to  your  poultry,  you  should 
remember  that  they  all  existed  once  as 
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nature  made  them — they  were  wild,  and 
domestication  can  not  wholly  change  their 
character.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way 
to  learn  how  to  manage  fowls  successful- 
ly is  to  observe  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life  when  left  to  themselves.  In  summer, 
when  they  have  a range,  we  find  them 
eating  grass,  seeds,  insects,  etc.  In  short, 
they  are  omnivorous.  In  winter,  when 
they  can’t  get  these  things,  they  are  often 
fed  one  or  two  kinds  of  grain  continuous- 
ly. Now,  from  their  very  nature,  they 
need  in  winter  all  the  kinds  of  food  that 
they  instinctively  select  when  foraging 
for  themselves — fresh  vegetables,  meat, 
and  varieties  of  seeds  or  grain.  We  give 
to  our  chickens  all  the  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  — the  varied  food  we  eat  our- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  that  which 
contains  a large  percentage  of  salt — and 
they  thrive  and  lay  well.  Before  they 
are  two  years  old  we  decapitate  them. 
Old  fowls,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  not 
lay  in  winter.” 

Sad-eyed  Mr.  Alvord  listened  as  if  there 
were  more  consolation  and  cheer  in  this 
talk  on  poultry  than  in  the  counsel  of 
sages.  The  “chicken  fever”  is  more  in- 
evitable in  a man’s  life  than  the  chicken- 
pox,  and  sooner  or  later  all  who  are  ex- 
posed succumb  to  it.  Seeing  the  interest 
developing  in  his  neighbor’s  face,  Leonard 
said,  briskly : 

‘ * Mr.  Alvord,  here’s  an  investment  that  ’ll 
pay  you  to  consider.  The  care  of  poultry 
involves  light  and  intelligent  labor,  and 
therefore  is  adapted  to  those  who  can  not 
well  meet  the  rough  and  heavy  phases  of 
out-door  work.  The  fowls  often  become 
pets  to  their  keepers,  and  the  individual 
oddities  and  peculiarities  of  character 
form  an  amusing  study  which  is  not 
wanting  in  practical  advantages.  The 
majority  of  people  keep  ordinary  barn- 
door fowls,  which  are  the  result  of  many 
breeds  or  strains.  The  result  is  almost  as 
great  diversity  of  character  within  galli- 
naceous limits  as  exists  in  the  families  that 
care  for  them.  For  instance,  one  hen  is  a 
good  persistent  layer ; another  is  a patient, 
brooding  mother  ; a third  is  tickle,  and 
leaves  her  nest  so  often  and  for  such  long 
intervals  that  the  eggs  become  chilled,  and 
incubation  ceases.  Some  are  tame  and 
tractable,  and  others  as  wild  as  hawks, 
and  others  still  are  not  of  much  account 
in  any  direction,  and  are  like  common- 
place women,  who  are  merely  good  to 
count  when  the  census  is  taken.” 


“I  hope  you  make  no  reference  to  pre- 
sent company,”  Maggie  remarked. 

Leonard  gave  his  wife  one  of  his  hu- 
morous looks  as  he  replied,  “I  never  could 
admit  that  in  regard  to  you,  for  it  would 
prove  too  much  against  myself.  The  idea 
of  my  picking  out  a commonplace  wo- 
man !” 

“ Leonard  knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  he 
would  be  like  a decapitated  chicken  him- 
self without  her,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  with 
her  low  laugh. 

Maggie  smiled.  This  was  re-assuring 
from  the  mother  of  the  eldest  and  favor- 
ite son. 

“Well,”  remarked  Squire  Bartley,  sen- 
tentiously,  “there  are  old  housewives  in 
the  neighborhood  that  have  more  luck 
with  poultry  than  any  of  you,  with  all 
your  science.” 

4 4 Nonsense,  ” replied  Dr.  Marvin.  4 4 You 
know  a little  about  law,  squire,  and  I less 
about  medicine,  perhaps,  and  yet  any  good 
mother  could  take  care  of  a lot  of  children 
better  than  we  could.  There  is  old  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  on  the  creek  road.  She  raises 
ducks,  geese,  and  chickens  innumerable, 
and  yet  I fail  to  see  much  luck  in  her 
management;  but  she  has  learned  from 
experience  a better  skill  than  the  books 
could  have  taught  her,  for  she  said  to  me 
one  day,  4 1 jis  thries  to  foind  out  what 
the  crathers  wants,  and  I gives  it  to  ’em.’ 
She  knows  the  character  of  every  hen, 
duck,  and  goose  she  has,  and  you  don’t 
catch  her  wasting  a sitting  of  eggs  under 
a fickle  biddy.  And  then  she  watches 
over  her  broods  as  Mrs.  Leonard  does  over 
hers.  Don’t  talk  about  luck.  There  has 
been  more  of  intelligent  care  than  luck  in 
bringing  up  this  boy  Alf.  I believe  in 
book-farming  as  much  as  any  one,  but  a 
successful  farmer  could  not  be  made  by 
books  only ; nor  could  I ever  learn  to  be 
a skillful  physician  from  books,  although 
all  the  horses  on  your  place  could  not 
haul  the  medical  literature  extant.  I 
must  adopt  Mrs.  Mulligan’s  tactics,  and 
so  must  you.  We  must  find  out  4 what 
the  crathers  want,’  be  they  plants,  stock, 
or  that  most  difficult  subject  of  all,  the 
human  c rather.  He  succeeds  bed  who 
does  this  in  season,  and  not  out  of  sea- 
son.” 

44  You  are  right,  doctor,”  said  Leonard, 
laughing.  “I  agree  with  what  you  say 
about  the  varied  diet  of  poultry  in  gen- 
eral, and  also  in  particular,  and  I con- 
form my  practice  to  your  views.  At  the 
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same  time  I am  convinced  that  failure 
and  partial  success  with  poultry  result 
more  from  inadequate  shelter  and  lack 
of  cleanliness  than  from  lack  of  proper 
food.  It  does  not  often  happen  in  the 
country  that  fowls  are  restricted  to  a nar- 
row yard  or  run,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  pick  up,  even  in  winter,  much 
and  varied  food  in  and  about  the  barn. 
But  how  rarely  is  proper  shelter  provid- 
ed! It  is  almost  as  injurious  for  poultry 
as  it  would  be  for  us  to  be  crowded,  and 
subjected  to  draughts,  dampness,  and  cold. 
They  may  survive,  but  they  can't  thrive 
and  be  profitable.  In  many  instances 
they  are  not  even  protected  from  storms, 
and  it’s  a waste  of  grain  to  feed  poultry 
that  roost  under  a dripping  roof.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  squire, 44 1 guess  we’ve 
been  rather  slack.  I must  send  my  boys 
over  to  see  how  you  manage.” 

“Amy,”  remarked  Burtis,  laughing, 
44  you  are  very  polite.  You  are  trying  to 
look  as  if  you  were  interested/’ 

44 1 am  interested,”  said  the  young  girl, 
positively.  44  One  of  the  things  I liked 
best  in  English  people  was  their  keen  in- 
terest in  all  rural  pursuits.  Papa  did  not 
care  much  for  such  things;  but  now  that 
I am  a country  girl  I intend  to  learn  all 
I can  about  country  life.” 

Amy  had  not  intended  this  as  a politic 
speech,  but  it  nevertheless  won  her  the  in- 
creased good-will  of  all  present.  Burtis 
whispered, 

44  Let  me  be  your  instructor.” 

Something  like  a smile  softened  Webb’s 
rugged  face,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  fire. 

“If  her  words  are  not  the  result  of  a 
passing  impulse,”  he  thought,  “sooner  or 
later  she  will  come  to  me.  Nature,  how- 
ever, tolerates  no  fitful,  half-hearted 
scholars,  and  should  she  prove  one,  she 
will  be  contented  with  Burt's  out-of-door 
fun.” 

4 4 Miss  Amy,”  remarked  Dr.  Marvin, 
vivaciously,  4 ‘if  you  will  form  some  of 
my  tastes  you  will  never  suffer  from 
ennui.  Don't  be  alarmed;  I have  not 
drugs  in  my  mind.  Doctors  rarely  take 
their  own  medicine.  You  don't  look  very 
strong,  ami  have  come  back  to  your  na- 
tive land  with  the  characteristics  of  a deli- 
cate American  girl,  rather  than  the  vigor 
of  an  English  one.  I fear  you  slighted 
Britisli  beef  and  mutton.  If  I were  so  of- 
ficious as  to  prescribe  unasked,  I should 
put  you  on  birds  for  several  months. 


morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Don’t  you 
be  officious  also,  Burt.  It’s  on  the  end  of 
your  tongue  to  say  that  you  will  shoot 
them  for  her.  I had  no  such  common- 
place meaning.  I meant  that  Miss  Amy 
should  enjoy  the  birds  in  their  native 
haunts,  and  learn  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  by  their  notes,  plumage, 
and  habits.  Such  recreation  would  take 
her  often  out-of-doors,  and  fill  every 
spring  and  summer  day  with  zest.” 

44  But,  Dr.  Marvin,”  cried  Amy,  44  is  not 
the  study  of  ornithology  rather  a formida- 
ble undertaking  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I could  devote  several 
lifetimes  to  it.  But  is  it  such  a formida- 
ble thing  to  begin  with  a few  of  our  com- 
monest birds,  like  the  robin  or  wren,  for 
instance;  to  note  when  they  first  arrive 
from  their  southern  sojourn,  the  comical 
scenes  of  courtship  and  rivalry  in  the 
trees  about  the  door,  the  building  of  their 
homes,  and  their  housekeeping?  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I find  some  of  my  pa- 
tients consumed  with  a gossipy  interest  in 
their  neighbors’  affairs.  If  that  interest 
were  transferred  to  the  families  residing 
in  the  cherry  and  apple  trees,  to  happy 
little  homes  that  often  can  be  watched 
even  from  our  windows,  its  exercise 
would  have  a much  more  wholesome  ef- 
fect on  health  and  character.  When  a 
taste  for  such  things  is  once  formed  it  is 
astonishing  how  one  thing  leads  to  anoth- 
er, and  how  fast  knowledge  is  gained. 
The  birds  will  soon  begiii  to  arrive,  Miss 
Amy,  and  a goodly  number  stay  with  us 
all  winter.  Pick  out  a few  favorite  kinds, 
and  form  their  intimate  acquaintance.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  learn  to  identify 
some  of  the  birds  that  nest  near  the  house, 
and  follow  their  fortunes  through  the 
spring  and  as  late  in  the  summer  as  their 
stay  permits,  keeping  a little  diary  of  your 
observations.  Alf  here  will  be  a famous 
ally.  You  will  find  these  little  bird  his- 
tories, as  they  develop  from  day  to  day, 
more  charming  than  a serial  story/'' 

It  were  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  more 
captivated  by  the  science  of  ornithology, 
Amy  or  Alf,  when  this  simple  and  agree- 
able method  for  its  study  was  suggested. 
Mr.  Alvord  looked  wistfully  at  the  unal- 
loyed pleasure  of  the  boy  and  the  young 
girl  as  they  at  once  got  together  on  the  sofa 
and  discussed  the  project.  He  quietly  re- 
marked to  the  doctor,  “I  also  shall  make 
time  to  follow  your  suggestion,  and  shall 
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look  forward  to  some  congenial  society  without 
my  home  if  not  within  it  " 

' ; See  what  corner from  tH*tn£  Enthusiastic  about 
a thing !“  laughed  fhc  dtwtor  *1  l^Cr  tmule 
three  concerts  ' 

M rs  Leonard  looked  furtively  and  fntyingjy*  ut 
the  lonely  MV  Alvord  A umn  without  u wife  to 

take  care  of  hiiii  was  to  her  one  of  the  bn-lornest 
of  objeets,  ami  with  sem  i satis. fact lUm  she  \ bought, 

■ Li  ‘wi;<r,i.  i iifiaginv*  vkotiTcl  foul  the  IVuVte 

U » ■•  * I o t > n a f m»:u 

-Sneaking  of  hi h Is.  {Toe tor  (here  aiy  big 

fellow*  bi'fttutd  'hi  - w ipier  ' - dd  1 'A  hile 

xu  the  ihoMiihiins  with  the  wood  fvuuis 
.some  days  since  I sac'  a gray  su id-  n bald 
eagle  sailing  around,  hut  could  uni  gH  a 
shot  at  them  A,<  soon  as  it  grows  no  trier 
I .uu  going  tip  to  the  cliffs?  on  the  river  to 
4 see  if  Lean'll-  get  within  rifle: range.'* 

■ oh.  ftomtv  . I thought  yon  wen? 
bXr  go,odr,u  sportsman  u>  make  siicli  a uiis- 
tuk*.  . Itn  d oeior  »•  j- '♦  m - 
*.  * d ' A gnyv  eagle  is 

: V ■ •;.  ■" ^ . - merely  a young  feald 

:a,de.  We  have  only 

' :•  uitie  eagle  )n  i his  conn- 


try,  tl.it?,  haUl  or-  Amc^ilr.VyYT- 
Cmi,  iixiA  Jive  gold.eu;VyrV '.■ 
v ii  j g ta i led . Tf i e latfir 
very  via?-,  for  their 
(unjeshes  a>>  not  foil d 
of  soe'UU  $ e \i  «n » of  t he) r 
0 \V'U  k > ini  ; i i td  ix\  * • / lest  8 
. - * i . I . . » ? , hht  hd  * : hi n t h i T f y 

inites  eU  e;n,df  oLlier.  Tie  hald  ea- 
gle Las  hf.  en  eiionirfi,  and  I kayo  shot 

LV  ]‘W*'  T l •m/r  uni  by  t hie  '.HVornh.ig-  love;  ag>v  1 ^Lo »t  Jvfetand 

ttc  > had  unify  a iuhuy  evpeyivu'  e whiv  Vote  of  thevn.  ‘ 

'Ln(\  nil  *is  :»l-f>n!  ;i.  ■•• . . 1 1 i !■*»..  -i  rd  c>  djvhtrsiou  from 

ta#  orn  i I Jiotogu'a  Lsl  m'rL  t>*  uh  1 t » gs  • 

Vv  ell,  oiy.  February  monung  it  could  nut  have  been  much 
over  fourteen  at  the  time)  1 crossed  the  river  on  the  ice.  and 
took  the  train  for  PeekskilL  Having  transacted  my  business 
and  procured  a good  supply  of  ammunition,  J started  home 
ward,  From  the  ear  wimlnivs  I saw  two  Cagles  circling  <»v«i 
the  cliffs  of  the  lower  Highlands,  and  with  the  rashness  and  inexperience  of  a }*oy  1 
determined  to  leave  the  train  while  it  was  under  full  headway.  I passed  through  to 
the  roar  car.  descended  to  the  lowest  stop,  and  without  realizing  my  danger,  watched 

S • ; V pirrgi nal  fre  m 
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nised  well  for  the  j’  of  uytn  thy  tvrt  «no\n  It  A a vromler  F 
spot  soon  occur-  I didn't  break  any  neck.  tcit  H»»rp.  is  n Pr«V'?. 
rail  tightly  v\ 1 1 1 r | idcricc  that  caws  for  drunken  men  ami 
ft  ms  ''mi  m niy  j foots,  •km's  I scrambled  up  not  very  nmoh 
^.:sg^ap^4kh$^jf:  j tit e worse  for  tny  tumble.  There  were  ihe 
iy-'jfo&t.  : I • tArtg-lco*  r m v g:i »;*ji  was  all  right,  .ami  tbnt  iyas 


Hi 
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began  reloading,  but  I was  so  wild  from 
excitement  and  exultation  that  I put  in  the 
shot  first.  Of  course  my  caps  only  snapped, 
aud  the  eagle  in  the  hemlock  top,  recover- 
ing a brief  renewal  of  strength  after  the 
shock  of  his  wound,  flew  slowly  and  hea- 
vily away,  and  fell  on  the  ice  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  river.  I afterward  learned  that 
he  was  carried  off  by  some  people  on  an 
ice-boat.  The  other  eagle,  whose  wing  I 
had  broken,  now  reached  the  ground,  and 
I ran  toward  it,  determined  that  I should 
not  lose  both  of  my  trophies.  As  I ap- 
proached I saw  that  I had  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer to  deal  with,  for  the  bird,  finding 
that  he  could  not  escape,  threw  himself 
on  his  back,  with  his  tail  doubled  under 
him,  and  was  prepared  to  strike  blows 
with  talons  and  beak  that  would  make 
serious  wounds.  I resolved  to  take  my 
game  home  alive,  and  after  a little 
thought  cut  a crotched  stick,  with  which 
I held  his  head  down  while  I fastened  his 
feet  together.  A man  who  now  appeared 
walking  down  the  track  aided  me  in  se- 
curing the  fierce  creature,  which  task  we 
accomplished  by  tying  some  coarse  bag- 
ging round  his  wings,  body,  and  talons. 
I then  went  on  to  the  nearest  station  in 
order  to  take  the  train  homeward.  Of 
course  the  eagle  attracted  a great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  cars — more  than  he  seemed 
to  enjoy,  for  he  soon  grew  very  restless. 
I was  approaching  my  destination,  and 
three  or  four  people  were  about  me, 
talking,  pointing,  and  trying  to  touch 
the  bird,  when  he  made  a sudden  dive. 
The  bagging  round  his  wings  and  feet 
gave  way,  aud  so  did  the  people  on  every 
side.  Down  through  the  aisle,  flapping 
and  screaming,  went  the  eagle;  and  the 
ladies,  with  skirts  abridged,  stood  on  the 
seats  and  screamed  quite  as  discordantly. 
Not  a man  present  would  help  me,  but, 
mounting  on  the  seats,  they  vociferated 
advice.  The  conductor  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  I said  that  if  he  would  head 
the  bird  off  I would  catch  him.  This  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  he  no  sooner  saw  the 
eagle  bearing  down  on  him  with  his  sav- 
age eye  and  beak  than  he,  as  nimbly  as 
the  best  of  them,  hopped  upon  a seat,  and 
stood  beside  a woman,  probably  for  her 
protection.  A minute  or  two  later  the 
train  stopped  at  my  station,  and  I was  al- 
most desperate.  Fortunately  I was  in  the 
rear  car,  and  I drove  my  eagle  toward  the 
rear  door,  from  which,  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  my  feet,  I induced  him  to  alight 
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on  the  ground — the  first  passenger  of  the 
kind,  I am  sure,  that  ever  left  the  cars  at 
that  station.  After  several  minor  adven- 
tures, I succeeded  in  getting  him  home. 

I hoped  to  keep  him  alive,  but  lie  would 
not  eat;  so  I stuffed  him  in  the  only  way 
I could,  and  he  is  now  one  of  my  speci- 
mens.” 

“Well,”  said  Burtis,  laughing,  “that 
exceeds  any  eagle  adventure  that  I have 
heard  of  in  this  region.  In  the  car  busi- 
ness you  certainly  brought  his  Majesty 
down  to  the  prose  of  common  life,  and  I 
don’t  wonder  the  regal  bird  refused  to  eat 
thereafter.” 

4 4 Can  not  eagles  be  tamed — made  gentle 
and  friendly?”  old  Mrs.  Clifford  asked. 

“I  think  I remember  hearing  that  you 
had  a pet  eagle  years  ago.” 

4 4 Yes,  I kept  one — a female — six  months. 

She  was  an  unusually  large  specimen,  and 
measured  about  eight  feet  with  wings  ex- 
tended. The  females  of  all  birds  of  prey, 
you  know,  are  larger  than  the  males.  As 
in  the  former  case,  I had  broken  one  of  her 
wings,  and  she  also  threw  herself  on  her 
back  and  made  her  defense  in  the  most 
savage  manner.  Although  I took  every 
precaution  in  my  power,  my  hands  were 
bleeding  in  several  places  before  I reached 
home,  and,  in  fact,  she  kept  them  in  a rather 
dilapidated  condition  all  the  time  I had  her. 

I placed  her  in  a large  empty  room  con- 
nected with  the  barn,  and  fpund  her  ready 
enough  to  eat.  Indeed,  she  was  voracious, 
and  the  savage  manner  in  which  she 
tore  and  swallowed  her  food  was  not  a 
pleasant  spectacle.  I bought  several  hun- 
dred live  carp — a cheap,  bony  fish — and 
put  them  in  a ditch  where  I could  take 
them  with  a net  as  I wanted  them.  The 
eagle  would  spring  upon  a fish,  take  one 
of  her  long  hops  into  a corner,  and  tear 
off  its  head  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak. 

While  I was  curing  her  broken  wing  the 
creature  tolerated  me  after  a fashion,  but 
when  she  was  well  she  grew  more  and 
more  savage  and  dangerous.  Once  a 
Dutchman  who  worked  for  us  came  in 
with  me,  and  the  way  the  eagle  chased 
that  mau  around  the  room  and  out  of 
the  door,  he  swearing  meanwhile  in  high 
German  and  on  a high  key,  was  a sight 
to  remember.  I was  laughing  immod- 
erately, when  the  bird  swooped  down  on 
my  shoulder,  and  the  scars  would  have 
been  there  to-day  had  not  her  talons  been 
dulled  by  their  constant  attrition  with  the 
boards  of  her  extemporized  cage.  Cover- 
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ing  my  face  with  my  arm — for  she  could 
take  one’s  eye  out  by  a stroke  of  her 
beak — I also  retreated.  She  then  dashed 
against  the  window  with  such  force  that 
she  bent  the  wood-work  and  broke  every 
pane  of  glass.  She  seemed  so  wild  for 
freedom  that  I gave  it  to  her,  but  the  fool- 
ish creature,  instead  of  sailing  far  away, 
lingered  on  a bluff  near  the  river,  and 
soon  boys  and  men  were  out  after  her 
with  shot-guns.  I determined  that  they 
should  not  mangle  her  to  no  purpose,  and 
so,  with  the  aid  of  my  rifle,  I added  her 
also  to  my  cqjlection  of  specimens.” 

‘‘Have  you  ever  found  one  of  their 
nests  ?”  Webb  asked. 

“ Yes  ; and  they  are  rather  curious  af- 
fairs, and  are  sometimes  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter each  way,  and  quite  flat  at  the  top. 
They  use  for  the  substratum  of  the  domi- 
cile quite  respectable  cord -wood  sticks, 
thicker  than  one  s wrist.  The  mother- 
bird  must  be  laying  her  eggs  at  this  sea- 
son, cold  as  it  is.  But  they  don’t  mind 
the  cold,  for  they  nest  above  the  arctic 
circle.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  protect  their  eggs  and  young  in  such 
severe  weather,”  Mrs.  Clifford  remarked. 

4 4 Nature  takes  care  of  her  own  in  her 
own  way,”  replied  the  doctor,  with  a slight 
shrug.  “ One  of  the  birds  always  remains 
on  the  nest.” 

“Well,”  said  Squire  Bartley,  who  had 
listened  rather  impatiently  to  so  much 
talk  about  an  unprofitable  bird,  “I  wish 
my  hens  were  laying  now.  Seems  to  me 
that  Nature  does  better  by  eagles  and 
crows  than  any  fowls  I ever  had.  Good- 
night, friends.” 

With  a wistful  glance  at  Amy’s  pure 
young  face,  and  a sigh  so  low  that  only 
pitiful  Mrs.  Leonard  heard  it,  Mr.  Alvord 
also  bowed  himself  out  in  his  quiet  way. 

“Doctor,”  said  Burtis,  resolutely,  “you 
have  excited  my  strongest  emulation,  and 
I shall  never  be  content  until  I have 
brought  down  an  eagle  or  two.” 

“ Dear  me,”  cried  the  doctor,  looking  at 
his  watch,  “I  should  have  thought  that 
you  would  have  had  enough  of  eagles, 
and  of  me  also,  by  this  time.  Remember, 
Miss  Amy,  I prescribe  birds,  but  don't 
watch  a bald-eagle’s  nest  too  closely.  We 
are  not  ready  to  part  with  your  bright 
eyes  any  more  than  you  are.” 

During  the  night  there  was  a slight  fall 
of  snow,  and  Webb  explained  at  the  break- 
fast table  that  its  descent  had  done  more 


to  warm  the  air  than  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  fall  of  an  equal 
amount  of  red-hot  sand.  But  more  po- 
tent than  the  freezing  particles  of  vapor 
giving  off  their  latent  heat  were  the  soft 
south  wind  and  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
seemingly  had  the  warmth  of  May. 

“Come,  Amy,”  said  Burtis, exultantly, 
“ this  is  no  day  to  mope  in  the  house.  If 
you  will  trust  yourself  to  me  and  Thun- 
der, you  shall  skim  the  river  there  as  swift- 
ly as  you  can  next  summer  on  the  fastest 
steamer.” 

Amy  was  too  English  to  be  afraid  of  a 
horse,  and  with  wraps  that  soon  proved 
burdensome  in  the  increasing  warmth  of 
the  day,  she  and  Burt  dashed  away  down 
the  slopes  and  hill  that  led  to  the  river* 
and  out  upon  the  wide,  white  plain.  She 
was  a little  nervous  as  she  thought  of  the 
fathoms  of  cold  dark  water  beneath  her; 
but  when  she  saw  the  great  loads  of  lum- 
ber and  coal  that  were  passing  to  and  fro 
on  the  track  she  was  convinced  that  the 
ice  bridge  was  safe,  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  the 
grand  scenery.  First  they  crossed  New- 
burgh Bay,  with  the  city  rising  steeply  on 
one  side,  and  the  Beacon  Mountains  far- 
ther away  on  the  other.  The  snow  cov- 
ered the  ice  unbrokenly,  except  as  tracks 
crossed  here  and  there  to  various  points. 
Large  flocks  of  crows  were  feeding  on 
these  extemporized  roadways,  and  they 
looked  blacker  than  crows  in  the  general 
whiteness.  As  the  sleigh  glided  here  and 
there  it  was  hard  for  Amy  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  the  track  of  steamers  and  in- 
numerable sail-boats,  and  that  the  distant 
shores  did  not  slope  down  to  a level  plain, 
on  which  the  grass  and  grain  would  wave 
in  the  coming  June;  but  when  Burt  turn- 
ed southward  and  drove  under  the  great 
beetling  mountains,  and  told  her  that  their 
granite  feet  were  over  a hundred  yards 
deep  in  the  water,  she  understood  the  mar- 
vellous engineering  of  the  frost-spirit  that 
had  spanned  the  river,  where  the  tides  are 
so  swift,  and  had  so  strengthened  it  in  a 
few  short  days  and  nights  that  it  could 
bear  enormous  burdens. 

Never  before  had  she  seen  such  grand 
and  impressive  scenery.  They  could 
drive  within  a few  feet  of  the  base  of 
Storm  King  and  Cro’  Nest,  and  the  great 
precipices  and  rocky  ledges,  from  which 
often  hung  long,  glittering  icicles,  seemed 
tenfold  more  vast  than  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  furrowed  granite  cliffs,  sur- 
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mounted  by  snow,  looked  like  giant  faces, 
lined  and  wrinkled  by  age  and  passion. 
Even  the  bright  sunshine  could  do  little 
to  soften  their  frowning  grandeur.  Amy’s 
face  became  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
majesty  of  the  landscape  impressed  her, 
and  she  grew  silent  under  Burtis’s  light 
talk.  At  last  she  said : 

“How  transient  and  insignificant  one 
feels  among  these  mountains  I They 
could  not  have  looked  very  different  on 
the  morning  when  Adam  first  saw  Eve.” 

“They  are,  indeed,  superb,”  replied 
Burtis,  “and  I am  glad  my  home — our 
home — is  among  them;  and  yet  I am  sure 
that  Adam  would  have  found  Eve  more 
attractive  than  all  the  mountains  in  the 
world,  just  as  I find  your  face,  flushed  by 
the  morning  air,  far  more  interesting  than 
these  hills  that  I have  known  and  loved 
so  long.” 

“My  face  is  a novelty,  brother  Burt,” 
she  answered,  with  deepening  color,  for 
the  young  fellow’s  frequent  glances  of  ad- 
miration were  slightly  embarrassing. 

“Strange  to  say,  it  is  growing  so  fa- 
miliar that  I seem  to  have  known  you  all 
my  life,”  he  responded,  with  a touch  of 
tenderness  in  his  tone. 

“ That  is  because  I am  your  sister,”  she 
said,  quietly.  “Both  the  word  and  the 
relation  suggest  the  idea  that  we  have 
grown  up  together,” and  then  she  changed 
the  subject  so  decidedly  that  even  impetu- 
ous Burt  felt  that  he  must  be  more  pru- 
dent in  expressing  the  interest  which  dai- 
ly grew  stronger.  As  they  were  skirting 
Constitution  Island  Amy  exclaimed: 

“What  a quaint  old  house!  Who 
lives  there  all  alone  ?” 

“Some  one  that  you  know  about,  I im- 
agine. Have  you  ever  read  The  Wide , 
Wide  World  r 

“ What  girl  has  not  ?” 

“Well,  Miss  Warner,  the  author  of  the 
book,  resides  there.  The  place  has  a his- 
torical interest  also.  Do  you  see  those 
old  walls  ? They  were  built  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  the  Continental  authori- 
ties were  stupid  enough  to  spend  consider- 
able money,  for  that  period,  in  the  build- 
ing of  a fort  on  those  rocks.  Any  one 
might  have  seen  that  the  higher  ground 
opposite,  at  West  Point,  commanded  the 
position.” 

“No  matter  about  the  fort.  Tell  me 
about  Miss  Warner.” 

41  Well,  she  and  her  sister  spend  their 


summers  there,  and  are  ever  busy  writ- 
ing, I believe.  I’ll  row  you  down  in  the 
spring  after  they  return.  They  are  not 
there  in  winter,  I am  told.  I have  no 
doubt  that  she  will  receive  you  kindly, 
and  tell  you  all  about  herself.” 

“I  shall  not  fail  to  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  and  I don’t  believe  she  will  resent 
a very  brief  call  from  one  who  longs  to 
see  her  and  speak  with  her.  I am  not 
curious  about  celebrities  in  general,  but 
there  are  some  writers  whose  words  have 
touched  my  heart,  and  whom  I would  like 
to  see  and  thank.  Where  are  you  going 
now  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  show  you  West  Point 
in  its  winter  aspect.  You  will  find  it  a 
charming  place  to  visit  occasionally,  only 
you  must  not  go  so  often  as  to  catch  the 
cadet  fever.” 

* ‘ Pray  what  is  that  t” 

“ It  is  an  acute  attack  of  admiration  for 
very  young  men  of  a military  cut.  I use 
the  word  cut  advisedly,  for  these  incipient 
soldiers  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  carved 
out  of  wood.  They  gradually  get  over 
their  stiffness,  however,  and  as  officers 
usually  have  a fine  bearing,  as  you  may 
see*  if  we  meet  any  of  them.  I wish, 
though,  that  you  could  see  a squad  of 
‘plebes’  drilling.  They  would  provoke  a 
grin  on  the  face  of  old  Melancholy  him- 
self.” 

“Where  is  the  danger,  then,  of  acute 
admiration  ?” 

“Well,  they  improve,  I suppose,  and 
are  said  to  be  quite  irresistible  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  course.  You  need  not 
laugh.  If  you  knew  how  many  women 
— some  of  them  old  enough  to  be  the  boys’ 
mothers — had  succumbed,  you  would  take 
my  warning  to  heart.” 

“What  nonsense!  You  are  a little 
jealous  of  them,  Burt.” 

“I  should  be  indeed  if  you  took  a fan- 
cy to  any  of  them.” 

“Well,  I suppose  that  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  having  brothers.  Are  all 
these  houses  officers’  quarters  ?” 

They  had  now  left  the  ice,  and  were 
climbing  the  hill  as  he  replied: 

“No,  indeed.  This  is  Logtown  — so 
named,  I suppose,  because  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  post  log  huts  preceded  these 
small  wooden  houses.  They  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
employes.  That  large  building  is  the 
band  barracks.  The  officers’  quarters, 
with  a few  exceptions,  are  just  above  the 
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brow  of  the  hill  west  and  south  of  the 
plain.” 

In  a few  moments  Amy  saw  the  wide 
parade  and  drill  ground,  now  covered  with 
untrodden  snow. 

“What  a strange  formation  of  land, 
right  in  among  the  mountains!”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  replied  her  companion.  “ Na- 
ture could  not  have  designed  a better  place 
for  a military  school.  It  is  very  accessi- 
ble, yet  easily  guarded,  and  the  latter  is 
an  important  point,  for  some  of  the  cadets 
are  very  wild,  and  disposed  toward  larks.” 

“ I imagine  that  they  are  like  other 
young  fellows.  Were  you  a saint  at  col- 
lege ?” 

‘ 4 How  can  you  think  otherwise  ? There, 
just  opposite  to  us,  out  on  the  plain,  the 
evening  parade  takes  place  after  the  spring 
fairly  opens.  I shall  bring  you  down  to 
see  it,  and  ’tis  a pretty  sight.  The  music 
also  is  fine.  Oh,  I shall  be  magnanimous, 
and  procure  you  some  introductions  if  you 
wish.” 

4 4 Thank  you.  That  will  be  the  best  pol- 
icy. These  substantial  buildings  on  our 
right  are  the  officers’  quarters,  I suppose  ?” 

44  Yes.  That  is  the  commandant’s,  and 
the  one  beyond  it  is  the  superintendent’s. 
They  are  both  usually  officers  of  high 
rank,  who  have  made  an  honorable  rec- 
ord for  themselves.  The  latter  has  en- 
tire charge  of  the  post,  and  the  position  is 
a very  responsible  one;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a sinecure,  for  when  the  papers 
have  nothing  else  to  find  fault  with  they 
pick  at  West  Point.” 

“I  should  think  the  social  life  here 
would  be  very  pleasant.” 

4 4 It  is,  in  many  respects.  Army  ties  be- 
get a sort  of  comradeship  which  extends 
to  the  officers’  wives.  Frequent  removal 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
prevents  anything  like  vegetating.  The 
ladies,  I am  told,  do  not  become  over- 
much engrossed  in  housekeeping,  and 
acquire  something  of  a soldier's  knack  of 
doing  without  many  things  which  would 
naturally  occupy  their  time  and  thought 
if  they  looked  forward  to  a settled  life. 
Thus  they  have  more  time  for  reading  and 
society.  Those  that  I have  met  have  cer- 
tainly been  very  bright  and  companion- 
able, and  many  who  in  girlhood  were  ac- 
customed to  city  luxury  can  tell  some 
strange  stories  of  their  frontier  life.  There 
is  one  army  custom  which  often  bears 
pretty  hard.  Can  you  imagine  yourself 
an  officer's  wife  ?” 


44  I’ll  try,  if  it  will  be  of  help  to  you.” 

“Then  suppose  you  were  nicely  settled 
in  one  of  those  houses,  your  furniture  ar^ 
ranged,  carpets  down,  etc.  Some  morn- 
ing you  learn  that  an  officer  outranking 
your  husband  has  been  ordered  here  on 
duty.  His  first  step  may  be  to  take  pos- 
session of  your  house.  Quarters  are  as- 
signed in  accordance  with  rank,  and  you 
would  be  compelled  to  gather  up  your 
household  gods  and  take  them  to  some 
smaller  dwelling.  Then  your  husband — 
how  droll  the  word  sounds ! — could  com- 
pel some  other  officer,  whom  he  outranked, 
to  move.  It  would  seem  that  the  thing 
might  go  on  indefinitely,  and  the  coming 
of  a new  officer  produce  a regular  1st  of 
May  state  of  affairs.” 

“I  perceive  that  you  are  slyly  provid- 
ing an  antidote  against  the  cadet  fever. 
What  large  building  is  this  ?” 

“The  cadet  barracks.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  young  fellows  in  the  build- 
ing. They  have  to  study,  I can  tell  you, 
nor  can  they  slip  through  here  as  some  of 
us  did  at  college.  All  must  abide  the  re- 
morseless examinations,  and  many  drop 
out.  There  goes  a squad  to  the  riding 
hall.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  drill  and 
sabre  practice  ?” 

Amy  assenting,  they  soon  reached  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  arena,  and  spent 
an  amused  half-hour.  The  horses  were 
rather  gay,  and  some  were  vicious,  while 
the  young  girl’s  eyes  seemed  to  have  an 
inspiriting  effect  upon  the  riders.  Alto- 
gether the  scene  was  a lively  one,  and  at 
times  exciting.  Burtis  then  drove  south- 
ward almost  to  Fort  Montgomery,  and  re- 
turning skirted  the  West  Point  plain  by 
the  river  road,  pointing  out  objects  of  in- 
terest at  almost  every  turn,  and  especially 
calling  her  attention  to  old  Fort  Putnam, 
which  he  assured  her  should  be  the  scene 
of  a family  picnic  on  some  bright  June 
day.  Amy’s  wonder  and  delight  scarcely 
knew  bounds  when  from  the  north  side 
of  the  plain  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
wonderful  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  southward  from  Newburgh  Bay — 
Mount  Morris  and  Breakneck  on  one  side, 
and  Cro’  Nest  and  Storm  King  on  the 
other.  With  a deep  sigh  of  content  she 
said, 

44  I’m  grateful  that  my  home  is  in  such 
a region  as  this.” 

4 ‘I'm  grateful  too,”  the  young  fellow 
replied,  looking  at  her  and  not  at  thet 
scenery. 
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* But  she  was  too  preoccupied  to  give 
him  much  attention,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  Thunder’s  fleet  steps  carried  them 
through  what  seemed  a realm  of  enchant- 
ment, and  they  were  at  home.  “Burt,”  she 
said,  warmly,  “I  never  had  such  a drive 
before.  I have  enjoyed  every  moment.” 

“Ditto,  ditto,”  he  cried,  merrily,  as  the 
horse  dashed  off  with  him  toward  the 
barn. 


CITY  ATHLETICS. 

THE  natural  conditions  of  rural  life  are 
the  most  favorable  to  health.  But  the 
artificial  conditions  are  not  always  the  best 
in  the  world.  Even  in  our  small  towns 
the  social  organization  is  too  loose- jointed 
and  spiritless  to  enter  heartily  into  schemes 
for  the  thorough  education  of  the  body; 
and  as  to  farm  life,  there  is  a vast  deal  of 
balderdash  talked  about  that  Arcadian 
mode  of  existence.  Bad  food  and  ill-or- 
dered work  are  the  rule  on  our  American 
farms.  Salaeratus  bread,  heavy  pastry, 
and  fried  meat  do  not  form  the  best  diet 
for  an  athlete.  And  whether  he  is  plough- 
ing, or  hoeing,  or  digging,  or  pitching  hay, 
the  young  farmer  s labor  is  little  better  in 
kind  than  that  of  the  drain-digger  on  our 
boulevards. 

Careful  consideration  of  these  facts  may 
convince  the  most  fettered  slave  of  child- 
hood’s fond  delusion  that  the  male  dweller 
in  the  city  need  not  be  an  absolute  phys- 
ical wreck.  There  is  a saving  muscular 
grace  for  the  town  man,  and  it  is  found 
in  what  is  known  as  “amateur  athletics.” 
But  even  he  who  has  some  genuine  light 
on  the  subject  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
to  what  an  extent  and  how  successfully 
the  young  New-Yorker  seeks  after  this 
saving  grace,  and  will  receive  with  in- 
credulity the  statement  that  New  York  is 
in  a fair  way  to  become  the  amateur  ath- 
letic capital  of  the  world. 

It  does  sound  somewhat  startling;  but 
it  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  Nature  has 
given  the  child  of  Manhattan  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  making  his  recreation 
literally  a re-creation — a building  up  of 
new  strength  of  body,  controlled  in  its  de- 
velopment by  gymnastic  skill.  It  seems 
almost  as  though  the  original  plan  of  New 
York  island  and  the  surrounding  region 
had  been  laid  out  with  this  end  solely  in 
view. 

Look  at  the  map.  To  the  south  of  the 
long,  high-backed  island  on  which  the  city 


sits  is  a broad  bay,  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers.  The  bay  opens,  by  a passage 
miscalled  the  “ Narrows,”  to  another  still 
larger  bay,  and  that  has  a wide  doorway 
to  the  open  sea.  This  spread  of  waters 
offers  accommodations  to  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  crafts,  from  a cauoe  to  a 
Cunarder.  Of  the  two  rivers,  the  one  has 
been  described  as  “ the  largest  of  its  size” 
in  the  world.  It  is  a broad,  deep,  power- 
ful stream,  with  enough  volume  of  water 
in  it  to  make  an  Ohio  or  a Rio  Grande, 
if  economized  after  the  Western  fashion. 
In  New  York  it  has  to  be  crowded  to 
make  room  for  a few  lakes  which  we 
have  up  in  the  north  of  the  State. 

The  other  river  gives  a broad  stream  to 
the  requirements  of  down-town  commerce, 
and  then  obligingly  splits  itself  up  and 
opens  in  one  direction  into  a mighty 
sound,  and  in  the  other  into  a shallow, 
spreading  creek,  quite  the  ideal  place  for 
rowing. 

Two  good  roads  lead  from  the  city  prop- 
er to  the  suburbs  north,  where  the  new 
wards  in  Westchester  offer  fairly  cheap 
sites  for  ball -grounds  and  race -tracks. 
Ground  may  be  had,  likewise,  on  Staten 
Island,  to  the  south,  or  in  Jersey,  to  the 
west,  where  are  the  best  roads  for  bicycling 
this  side  of  Boston.  And  the  bold  hunt- 
ers of  the  anise-seed  bag  have  all  Long 
Island  to  themselves. 

But  does  the  young  New-Yorker  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  ? Let  us 
see.  In  1868  there  was  one  athletic  club 
in  New  York.  The  year  before  there  was 
none.  This  large  increase  arose  from  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
and  was  thought  much  of  at  the  time. 
To-day  the  score  of  1867  is  beaten  by  seven, 
the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  being  in- 
cluded. These  are  the  athletic  clubs  pure 
and  simple,  those  that  encourage  all  manly 
sports.  Of  clubs  that  make  a specialty  of 
one  form  of  exercise  there  is  no  end. 
There  are  rowing  clubs,  yachting  clubs, 
bicycle  clubs,  lawn  - tennis  clubs,  racket 
clubs,  croquet  clubs,  archery  clubs,  walk- 
ing clubs,  lacrosse  clubs,  curling  clubs, 
skating  clubs,  riding  clubs,  rifle  clubs,  gun 
clubs,  base-ball  and  cricket  clubs,  Ashing 
clubs,  bowling  clubs,  polo  clubs— and  In- 
dian clubs  for  the  “unattached.” 

The  numbering  and  naming  of  these 
clubs  would  make  a chapter  like  the  gen- 
erations of  Enoch ; and  it  would  at  the 
best  be  a misleading  piece  of  work.  For 
it  is  only  a few  of  the  greater  associations 
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which  can  give  you  documentary  evidence 
of  their  membership  and  achievements; 
and  these  are,  in  a sense,  the  least  inter- 
esting and  important  of  all.  Of  course 
your  great  club  is  the  standard,  the  cri- 
terion, the  shining  bright  example,  to  a 
host  of  smaller  ones  ; but  muscle  is  made 
and  health  gained  in  the  unpretentious 
little  organizations  whose  names  are  nev- 
er in  the  papers,  whose  “ constitution  and 
by-laws”  are  not  printed  in  neat  little 
books,  whose  members  never  “lower  the 
record,”  or  deck  their  broad  breasts  with 
gold  badges. 

In  lookingoverthe  Herald,  or,  more  like- 
ly, the  News  or  the  Journal , or  some  oth- 
er distinctively  “popular”  paper,  you  will 
see  a brief  paragraph  stating  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Co. 
defeated  the  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson 
Brothers  Club  in  a boat-race  or  a game  of 
base-ball.  Now  you  will  never  hear  of 
those  sturdy  young  toilers  at  the  spring 
games  or  the  annual  meetings  of  the  New 
York  or  the  Manhattan  Athletic  clubs; 
there  is  never  a runner  among  them  who 
will  make  Mr.  Myers  tremble  for  his  lau- 
rels; the  ghosts  of  the  old  original  Atlan- 
tics  could  pitch  and  catch  and  bat  them 
into  oblivion  at  the  national  game;  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  truest  athletes  of  all. 
They  do  not  seek  semi-professional  celeb- 
rity ; the  applause  of  their  friends — espe- 
cially of  their  young  female  friends — and 
such  a line  as  you  have  read  in  the  jour- 
nal they  most  affect,  represent  to  them 
all  that  glory  and  fame  can  give.  They 
work  in  modest  retirement  for  strength 
and  health,  and  they  get  it. 

There  are  such  clubs  as  these  in  most  of 
the  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  they  compete  with 
each  other  in  a more  or  less  friendly  spir- 
it. There  is  a certain  social  rivalry  be- 
tween different  houses  in  the  same  trade, 
often  between  different  divisions  of  one 
house.  Compositors  do  battle  with  press- 
men, weavers  with  dyers,  the  hands  in 
the  wholesale  department  with  the  hands 
in  the  retail  store.  Any  morning  you 
may  read  in  the  Sun  or  the  Star  that  a 
certain  valiant  lithographer,  for  instance, 
offers  to  row  or  to  wrestle  wTith  any  oth- 
er lithographer  for  the  championship  of 
the  lithographers.  Sometimes  you  will 
learn  in  this  way  of  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous callings,  undreamed  of  by  the  general 
public.  You  will  read,  mayhap,  of  a 
“ double-wadder”  who  desires  to  be  known 


as  the  strong  man  of  all  the  double-wad- 
ders  in  New  York,  and  who  will  put  his 
prowess  to  the  test  with  any  other  double- 
wadder,  be  he  never  so  mighty  of  muscle, 
who  will  meet  him  on  the  peaceful  field 
where  double- wadders  are  wont  to  “put 
the  shot”  or  “ throw  the  hammer.”  The 
peaceful  field  is  generally  a small  Schiitz- 
en  Park  or  picnic  “ woods”  upon  the  Har- 
lem, or  over  the  river  in  Jersey. 

It  is  natural  that  men  who  make  their 
living  by  manual  labor,  and  earn  their 
bread  literally  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
should  be  athletes.  Likewise  the  athletic 
clubs  of  the  militia  regiments  may  be  tak- 
en as  a matter  of  course.  And  with  the 
apparent  inseparableness  of  a collegiate 
from  an  athletic  education  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar—too,  too  sadly  familiar,  perhaps. 
But  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  the  mania 
for  forming  associations  for  physical  exer- 
cise has  spread  through  all  the  classes  of 
a great  city.  The  young  men  of  a certain 
neighborhood  gather  together  and  get  up 
a loosely  organized  little  club  to  play  base- 
ball or  cricket;  the  establishment  of  a 
good  bowling-alley  is  the  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  half  a dozen  new  bowling 
clubs,  each  one  of  which  has  its  evening, 
when  it  holds  exclusive  possession  of  the 
floor ; and  on  Murray  Hill,  where  base-ball 
and  ten-pins  are  in  no  great  favor,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  each  little  “set” 
get  ease  and  grace  and  strength  to  dance 
the  nightly  German  by  practicing  at  lawn 
tennis  in  the  armories  or  in  public  halls, 
which  are  to  be  had  cheaply  for  use  in  the 
daytime;  and  there  they  acquire  the  semi- 
professional  skill  shown  in  their  cham- 
pionship matches  at  Newport. 

Seeing  that  these  gatherings  of  muscle- 
seekers  have  no  yearnings  after  public  no- 
tice, and  that  their  incorporate  existence 
rarely  passes  the  limit  of  two  or  three 
years — for  young  men  grow  up  and  mar- 
ry, bowling-alleys  are  crowded  out  by  lo- 
cal growth  and  appreciation  of  real  estate, 
and  society  friendships  faint  and  fail  in  a 
season  s space— it  is  not  always  easy  to 
have  ocular  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
these  very  private  clubs.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  the  West  Ninety-sixth  Street 
Base-ball  Nine  at  work,  go  over  any  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  the  waste  places  of 
Jersey,  between  Hoboken  and  Guttenburg, 
and  you  will  see  a party  of  young  men, 
whose  uniformity  of  attire  goes  no  further 
than  a general  tendency  to  shirt  sleeves, 
playing  the  game  with  a vast  deal  of  un- 
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professional  noise.  They  do  not  wear 
red  stockings  and  conspicuously  initialed 
flannel  shirts;  but  they  are  a club,  and 
they  hold  the  dignity  dear.  They  have  a 
captain,  and  a treasurer  who  is  also  a sec- 
retary, and  who  collects  the  fines.  In- 
deed they  are  a club,  and  next  season  they 
will  go  far  into  “Jersey”  to  meet  the 
South  Orange  Junction  Oriole  Stockings, 
and  play  their  first  game  in  a regular  in- 
closure. And  there,  mayhap,  their  crack 
pitcher  will  distinguish  himself,  or  some- 
body will  do  a little  neat  fielding,  and  you 
may  see  that  man,  a year  or  two  hence, 
playing  up  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  a gor- 
geous uniform,  with  applauding  thousands 
around. 

The  bowling-alley  is,  as  a rule,  an  ad- 
junct of  what  is  known  as  a beer  garden. 
The  name  is  somewhat  strange.  The 4 4 beer” 
part  of  it  is  well  applied ; but  the  ‘ 4 garden” 
covers  only  a tiny  square  of  ground  with 
“two  dyspeptic  aloes” — from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  good  beer  does  in  truth  need 
some  sort  of  bush.  Beyond  this  little 
space — “a  square  of  clay,  unused  to  vege- 
tation”— lies  the  alley,  too  often  con- 
structed of  green  wood,  which  warps  with 
the  rolling  years  and  splinters  under  the 
rolling  bowls.  Here  the  little  coterie  of 
friends  is  to  be  found  on  the  evening  set 
apart  for  it.  The  club  has  its  own  score- 
board,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
painted  thereon.  The  proprietor  general- 
ly furnishes  some  small  solid  refreshment, 
and  each  member  pays  for  the  liquids  he 
consumes — a moderate  score  it  is,  too,  for 
exercise  is  the  sworn  foe  of  intemperance 
— and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  the  ex- 
penses of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  hall 
rent  and  the  hire  of  the  attendant  boys, 
are  divided  up  among  those  present.  The 
tax  may  be  fifty  cents  a head  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  Germans  are  the  great  bowlers  of 
the  city,  and  they  have  made  the  pastime 
popular;  but  they  have  ruined  the  fine 
old  American  system  of  playing,  by  the 
introduction  of  mighty  balls,  such  as  Thor 
might  love  to  roll  in  Walhalla,  pierced 
with  two  holes,  side  by  side,  into  one  of 
which  the  player  inserts  his  thumb,  slip- 
ping two  fingers  into  the  other.  This  re- 
duces the  difficulties  of  the  game  to  a min- 
imum, and  makes  it  largely  a matter  of 
brute  strength.  Any  obese  giant  who  can 
lift  one  of  these  great  spheres  and  start  it 
straight  in  the  centre  of  the  alley  may 
trust  to  its  size  and  the  momentum  it  must 


acquire  to  sweep  down  most  of  the  pins. 
Oh,  for  the  old  balls,  hardly  larger  than  a 
croquet  ball,  and  the  round-hand  bowling 
of  our  fathers’  day!  Strikes  and  spares 
were  less  common  then ; but  when  a man 
cleaned  the  board  he  had  something  to  be 
proud  of.  It  must  be  said  for  our  Ger- 
man friends,  however,  that  their  own 
game  is  more  complicated  than  ours,  and 
that  an  ordinary  club  meeting  with  them 
means  a prolonged  tourney,  lasting  some- 
times four  or  five  hours,  much  more  sci- 
entifically arranged  than  our  simple  con- 
tests. 

But  the  shrinking  and  sensitive  club  is 
the  tennis  club.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  modesty;  it  probably  calls  itself  the 
4 4 True  Knickerbocker  Tennis  Club,  ” or  the 
“Original  Mayflower  Racketeers.”  The 
fact  is,  it  has  been  for  a year  or  two  quiet- 
ly and  unobtrusively  “squatting”  in  one 
of  the  militia  armories,  and  it  well  knows 
that  the  State  government  looks  with  stern 
disapproval  upon  such  frivolous  tenantry. 
Nay,  so  very  decided  are  the  powers  at 
Albany  that  the  fine  floors  and  high  ceil- 
ings of  the  regimental  drill-rooms  are  now 
practically  delights  of  the  past  to  the  ten- 
nis-player, and  he  must  needs  hire  a hall 
wherein  to  spread  his  harmless  net. 

Now  there  are  not  very  many  halls  suit- 
able for  tennis-playing  in  New  York,  and 
when  a good  one  is  secured  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  44  True  Knickerbockers” 
to  say  nothing  about  their  find,  lest  the 
44  Antediluvian  Aristocrats”  outbid  them, 
and  secure  the  prize  themselves.  So  the 
tennis  club  of  “sassiety”  hides  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  the  tender  twilight  of  well-bred 
retirement,  and  has  a good  time  all  by  it- 
self, slipping  down  in  its  monogrammed 
coupes  to  Avenue  A to  chase  the  standard 
ball  over  the  waxed  floors  of  Klumpen- 
heimer  Hall,  where  in  the  evening  the 
belles  of  the  Bowery  will  dance  to  the 
music  of  two  fiddles  and  a piano,  at  the 
annual  ball  of  McGeoghegan  Coterie  No.  2. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  more  use  is 
not  made  of  the  smaller  halls,  meeting- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms  that 
are  plentiful  enough  all  over  the  city. 
They  will  not  do  for  tennis;  but  they 
serve  well  enough  for  the  practice  of  light 
gymnastics,  fencing,  broadsword,  and  sin- 
gle-stick exercise,  and  wrestling  and  box- 
ing matches.  They  may  be  had,  in  the 
daytime,  for  a dollar  or  two  an  hour, 
sometimes  even  less.  There  is  always  a 
janitor,  who  will  for  a small  fee  take  care 
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of  the  implements  of  war,  so  that  parties 
may  meet  at  stated  times  without  having 
to  make  themselves  painfully  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye  by  marching  through 
the  streets  loaded  down  with  boxing- 
gloves  or  broadswords.  Of  course  the 
lessees  of  the  hall  may  close  the  doors  and 
enjoy  the  strictest  privacy. 

Senac  is  New  York’s  great  professor 
of  fence,  but  there  are  many  teachers 
of  less  renown.  As  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  spreading 
a knowledge  of  the  manly  art,  they  are 
beyond  all  counting.  No  man  who  wish- 
es to  learn  to  box  will  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  finding  somebody’s  “ Mouse,” 
or  a “Chicken”  from  somewhere,  who 
will  be  happy  to  impart  instructions  at 
low  rates,  and  likewise  to  sell  his  pupil 
a pair  of  gloves  at  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
them  at  a sporting-goods  shop.  But  let 
the  young  disciple  beware  of  those  teach- 
ers who  are  known  as  “sluggers.”  A 
knowledge  of  the  Briton’s  beloved  science 
may  be  acquired  without  the  loss  of  one’s 
front  teeth  and  self-respect.  It  is  unwise 
to  rely  too  fondly  upon  the  instructor’s 
guarantee  of  “gentlemanly  treatment.” 
There  are  many  youths  now  walking  about 
this  city  who  have  been  “treated”  to  black 
eyes  and  broken  noses  by  the  gentlemanly 
Mice  and  Chickens  whose  patron  saint  is 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  Decent  and 
competent  teachers  may,  however,  be 
found  who  will  show  a man  how  to  use 
his  fists  in  from  a dozen  to  two  dozen  les- 
sons, at  one  or  two  dollars  a lesson. 

But  if  the  young  cit  is  really  “going 
in”  for  athletics,  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  make  sure  of  his  enthusiasm  lasting 
by  putting  it  into  a joint-stock  company. 
Lonely  exercise  grows  a wearisome  thing 
in  the  end;  it  becomes  mere  work,  and 
distasteful  work  at  that.  But  the  mem- 
ber of  a club,  be  it  large  or  small,  has  the 
pleasure  of  companionship,  the  stimulus 
of  rivalry;  gets  ad  vice,  encouragement,  as- 
sistance, and  in  consequence  finds  a plea- 
sure in  all  that  he  does  and  bears,  in  all 
the  sweating  and  shivering  he  must  go 
through  to  come  first  under  or  get  furthest 
over  the  line.  Nor  is  it  strange  if  the 
glimmer  of  a gold  medal  or  a silver  cup 
increases  his  desire  to  touch  the  goal. 

Of  course  there  is  a prejudice,  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  overfond  mothers 
and  timorous  maiden  aunts,  against  the 
athletic  club  as  a physical  educator.  Mr. 


Wilkie  Collins’s  Man  and  Wife , with  its 
shocking  picture  of  the  breaking  down 
of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayne,  has  fright- 
ened many  excellent  old  ladies,  and  they 
are  likewise  troubled  with  visions  of  bru- 
tal trainers  and  unmannerly  associates — 
“ strange  gentlemen”  like  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Countess,  nie  Kil- 
mansegg,  and  who  were 

“in  the  fancy  line; 

And  they  fancied  spirits  instead  of  wine, 

And  called  her  lap-dog  Wenus.” 

So  far  as  the  athletic-club  system  of 
New  York  is  concerned,  this  is  a ground- 
less prejudice  indeed.  Now  and  then, 
perhaps,  vaulting  ambition  gets  a fall,  or 
a sprain,  or  a strain ; but  a young  man  is 
likelier  to  be  a sound  young  man,  moral- 
ly and  physically,  in  a club  than  he  is 
out  of  it.  Physical  training  is,  in  a nega- 
tive way,  moral  exercise.  The  man  who 
is  in  training  must  needs  keep  early  hours, 
be  wary  of  the  flowing  bowl,  and  general- 
ly lead  a sober  and  temperate  life.  He  is 
under  the  charge  of  a professional  trainer, 
who  will  see  that  he  does  not  overwork 
himself.  The  collective  eye  of  the  club 
is  on  him.  It  watches  him  to  note  his 
special  capacity,  to  find  out  what  he  can 
do  best.  Then  he  is  encouraged  to  judi- 
cious endeavor.  If  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent his  club  at  the  general  games,  it  is  of 
importance  to  every  member  that  he  shall 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  sustain  its  hon- 
or. His  associates  are  young  men  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  with  a few  old 
veterans,  who  give  a leaven  of  solid  wis- 
dom to  the  crude  mass  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm. These  young  men  are  clerks,  law- 
yers, and  the  like;  the  majority  of  them 
Americans;  the  others  principally  Ger- 
mans and  Irish  of  the  better  sort. 

No,  the  young  man  need  come  to  no 
harm  in  this  company;  and  he  may 
choose  for  himself  among  what  class  or 
clan  of  amateur  athletes  he  will  take  his 
chosen  form  of  exercise.  The  list  is  large 
enough. 

I At  the  top  should  stand,  by  right  of 
seniority,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Organized  in  1868,  it  is  now  a gray-liead- 
ed  Nestor  among  the  younger  generation 
of  clubs.  It  lias  laid  down  its  laurels  on 
the  banks  of  Harlem  Creek,  and  leaves  its 
juniors  to  fight  for  medals,  cups,  and 
championships.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  and  exclusive  respectability  about 
its  neat,  well-arranged  club-house  and 
spacious  grounds  on  the  Mott  Haven  side 
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of  the  Harlem.  It  seems  altogether  too 
-comfortable  and  conservative  a club  ever 
to  have  been  the  radical  pioneer  of  ama- 
teur athletics,  with  traditions  of  poor  little 
games,  ill  attended,  and  wholly  despised 
and  neglected  by  conservative  and  sloth- 
ful New-Yorkers.  But  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Buermeyer,  the  founders  of 
the  club,  are  on  hand  to-day  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  old  days  in  the  little  patch  of 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  river,  still  act- 
ive members  of  the  club,  and  familiar  fig- 
ures at  all  athletic  meetings. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  C.  originates  most  of  the 
laws  which  bind  the  National  Association 
of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  a mighty 
league  which  holds  its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  at  the  spring  games,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May.  It  will  cost 
the  young  man  who  is  properly  introduced 
ten  dollars  for  an  admission  fee  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  yearly  dues  to  become 
a member  of  this  club,  and  for  this  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  invite  his  friends  to  the 
handsomest  club-house  and  one  of  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  the  country ; these,  more- 
over, are  to  be  within  the  city  limits. 

The  New  York  represents  Sybaris  among 
the  clubs  of  the  city,  and  the  Manhattan 
may  be  called  Sparta.  The  Manhattan 
Club  pits  an  active  present  against  an 
honored  past.  It  was  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  and  got  to  work  early  in  the 
following  year  with  just  a score  of  mem- 
bers. It  has  now  about  175,  and  the  num- 
ber increases  with  a healthy  growth. 

The  Manhattan  holds  the  championship 
emblem,  and  it  does  more  than  any  other 
organization  to  keep  the  athletic  ball  roll- 
ing. It  has  two  “grounds” — one  place  at 
Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  and 
another  on  the  same  thoroughfare,  exact- 
ly one  mile  and  a half  to  the  north,  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street.  The  latter  is,  or  will 
be  when  it  is  finished,  the  largest  and  best 
of  its  sort.  It  covers  a whole  block,  has 
space  for  base-ball,  foot-ball,  lacrosse,  and 
lawn  tennis,  a quarter-mile  track  for  run- 
ning and  bicycling,  and  a shady,  airy 
grand  stand,  where  the  lasses  may  sit  at 
the  games  and  watch  their  favored  lads  in 
the  red-diaraond-decked  suits  of  white.  If 
you  are  seeking  luxury  and  recreation 
only,  you  should  join  the  New  York.  If 
you  want  exercise  for  health's  sake,  or 
fame  as  a runner,  a vaulter,  or  a heaver 
of  heavy  weights,  the  Manhattan  is  your 
club,  for  the  Manhattans  are  an  ambi- 
tious lot.  They  have  heaped  up  a ma- 
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jority  score  of  individual  championships, 
and  their  native  land  is  too  small  to 
contain  their  ambition.  They  send  teams 
to  try  the  muscles  of  the  hardy  Kanucks, 
and  they  sent  the  famous  Myers  to  Eng- 
land to  drown  the  roar  of  the  British  lion 
in  the  whoop  of  the  American  eagle.  To 
cover  the  expenses  of  this  patriotic  ven- 
ture they  got  up  a series  of  games  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  Charles 
Rowell  gave  for  their  benefit  an  exhibition 
of  the  style  of  running  which  gave  him 
for  years  the  title  of  “the  unconquered.” 

And  by-the-way,  Alcides  Urban,  if  you 
think  that  a huge  frame  is  necessary  to 
a good  athlete,  it  were  well  for  you  to 
look  at  those  two  men.  Mr.  L.  E.  My- 
ers’s weight  varies  from  one  hundred  and 
ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  “great”  Rowell  is  a little  fellow 
of  Napoleonic  build,  with  nothing  big 
about  him  save  his  legs. 

“’Ow  much  do  you  think  my  chest 
measures  ?”  he  asked  of  me. 

“About  forty  inches,  I suppose,  when 
you  are  in  training.” 

“Thirty-five  hinches,”  said  the  cham- 
pion. He  was  the  champion  then. 

And  as  to  Myers,  the  champion 4 4 sprint,  ” 
or  short  distance  runner,  he  is  a walking 
— nay,  a running— plea  for  amateur  ath- 
letics, and  he  will  deliver  a little  sermon 
on  the  subject  if  you  choose  to  seek  him, 
lounging  of  a summer  evening  about  the 
vast  grounds  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Oh  no,  Alcides,  this  isn’t  at  all  what 
your  dear  aunt  Cassandra  thinks  of  when 
she  hears  the  word  “athlete” — the  prize- 
fighting, race-selling,  bullying,  swagger- 
ing “professional.”  This  is  a good-look- 
ing,  gentlemanly  young  skeleton  of  twen- 
ty-five. His  eyes,  his  teeth,  his  smile,  are 
bright;  his  skin — the  costume  gives  great 
opportunities  for  observation  — is  bright 
and  brown.  Finger  and  thumb  of  a 4‘  7 
cadet’s”  glove  would  girt  his  slender  an- 
kle; but  you  notice  that  all  his  bones  are 
light;  that  his  hand  is  small,  his  instep 
high;  that  he  carries  himself  gracefully; 
that  his  muscles  play  supple,  clean,  and 
quick  under  his  thin  skin.  This  is  fine 
stock,  not  feeble.  This  is  your  amateur 
athlete. 

44  Yes,”  he  says,  with  a smile,  “ it’s  very 
exasperating.  There  are  people  who  will 
persist  in  classing  amateur  athletes  with 
professionals.  They  ask  me  if  I can  out- 
run Rowell  I” 
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If  Mr.  Myers  were  to  run  one  hundred 
yards  in  a public  race  with  Mr.  Rowell, 
Mr.  Myers  might  put  himself  out  of  ama- 
teurdom  forever. 

“They  can’t  understand  that  money 
makes  all  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes.  These  professionals  make  a busi- 
ness of  sport.  But  there  is  nothing  mer- 
cenary in  an  amateur’s  ambition.  He 
values  his  medals  and  cups  not  for  the 
gold  or  silver  in  them,  but  for  the  achieve- 
ments which  they  represent.  We  try  to 
make  our  clubs  fit  for  gentlemen,  and  I 
think  we  succeed.  We  are  thoroughly 
democratic  ; we  don’t  care  for  a man’s 
wealth  or  social  position,  but  we  exact  of 
him  decent  and  courteous  behavior  and 
unquestionable  character.  Why,  we  have 
all  sorts  of  people  in  this  club— mostly 
clerks  and  young  business  men,  but  ev- 
erybody else,  too — lawyers,  doctors,  jour- 
nalists, brokers — I don’t  know.  They  all 
seem  to  get  along  well  together.” 

“All  great  athletes?  Oh  no.  Many 
join  the  club  only  for  their  health — to  get 
a bit  of  exercise.  Awkward  for  them  com- 
ing among  trained  men  ? No,  indeed. 
Why,  the  old  hands  encourage  them — 
help  them  on — give  them  advice.  We 
want  to  make  everything  pleasant  here, 
naturally.” 

“Yes,  I was  always  fond  of  sport,  and 
as  a child  I danced  a good  deal.  That,  I 
think,  limbered  up  my  legs.  Besides,  I’ve 
got  these ; they  are  muscles,  and  they  help 
me  to  run.” 

And  he  exhibits  a pair  of  abnormal 
trunk  handles,  one  on  each  hip,  bulging 
out  his  running  breeches. 

“No,  sir,  no  one  else  has  ’em.  That’s 
the  only  pair  in  the  world.  Well,  when 
I began  as  an  amateur,  I was  in  very  bad 
health,  apparently  in  the  first  stages  of  con- 
sumption. No  one  thought  I would  live. 
I was  broken  down,  sickly,  weak.  But 
I had  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was 
only  one  way  to  get  back  health — through 
exercise.  So  I ran  and  jumped  and  sparred 
and  put  the  shot,  though  for  a while  the 
least  exertion  made  me  very  sick,  and — 
well,  here  I am.  Pretty  sound  for  a man 
who  was  at  death’s  door  a few  years  ago, 
eh  ? Not  much  consumption  here  ?” 

And  he  inflates  a healthy  chest,  small, 
but  sound. 

4 4 Exercise  now  ? Well,  fifteen  minutes 
a day  would  cover  all  the  time  I spend  in 
active  exercise.  I just  come  up  here,  on 
pleasant  summer  evenings,  and  amuse  my- 


self running  or  throwing  weights  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  and  when  I am  tired  I 
stop.” 

4 4 Training  ? I never  trained  but  twice, 
and  both  times  it  disagreed  with  me.  I 
eat  and  drink  just  as  any  reasonable  man 
should,  avoiding  simply  what  is  unwhole- 
some— what  one  knows  to  be  bad  for  him. 
I don’t  deny  myself  anything  good,  s a 
long  as  it  doesn’t  hurt  me.  But  I don’t 
smoke— and  you  oughtn’t  to  either.” 

Mr.  H.  G.  Crickmore  is  the  great  “Krik” 
of  the  sporting  world.  “I  know  more 
about  horses  than  about  humans,”  he  said 
to  me  the  other  day;  “but  I have  watch- 
ed those  boys.  I think  they  would  do- 
well  to  go  in  for  easy,  steady,  long-dis- 
tance running  rather  than  for  sprinting^ 
and  that  sort  of  violent  exercise.  But 
they  are  doing  a great  work,  as  all  men 
are  who  try  to  build  up  the  body,  to  in- 
crease their  physical  strength,  and  to  raise 
the  general  standard'  of  health.  It  is  a 
work  that  will  show  in  their  children  and 
in  their  grandchildren — in  a race  of  health- 
ier and  stronger  men  and  women.” 
r And  your  choice  lies  not  only  between 
two  athletic  clubs.  There  are  four  small 
and  active  associations  in  this  city,  which 
exist  at  present  mainly  to  produce  good 
runners  and  walkers  for  the  championship 
games,  but  which  may,  with  accessions  to- 
tlieir  membership,  increase  the  scope  of 
their  efforts.  The  American  Athletic 
Club  is  a homeless  group  of  athletic  no- 
mads, who  hire  the  grounds  of  other  clubs 
for  practice  and  for  exhibition,  until  such 
time  as  their  treasury  may  warrant  the 
lease  of  suitable  lots  and  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  A.  A.  C.  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Gym- 
nasium, and  is  principally  remarkable  as 
having  brought  to  the  front  young  G.  D. 
Baird,  a walker  who  gives  promise  of  great 
things,  if  he  doesn’t  walk  his  short  legs  off 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  Pastime  A.  C.  has  cool  grounds  at 
Sixty-sixth  Street  and  the  East  River. 
Among  its  members  are  Lambreelit,  the 
champion  heaver  of  the  heavy  hammer 
and  putter  of  the  ponderous  weight ; Con- 
olly,  the  champion  heavy-weight  boxer; 
and  Mr.  Nason,  to  whom  his  colleagues 
proudly  point  as  the  4 4 champion  sack- 
racer  of  the  world.” 

The  Gramercy  is  practically  a running 
club,  and  its  chief  glory  is  in  its  fine  run- 
ner, Golden.  This  club  has  no  grounds. 
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It  scarcely  needs  them.  The  whole,  the 
boundless  continent  is  its . In  winter 
the  members  take  easy  runs  up  along 
the  Hudson  River— to  Peekskill,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  hero  and  president  of  the  West  Side 
Athletic  Club  is  William  Meek,  champion 
long-distance  walker.  The  club  has  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Scottish- American  Club 
on  Fifty -fourth  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth  avenues.  The  initiation  fee, 
dues,  and  assessments  in  these  four  clubs 
are  very  light  indeed.  It  must  be  a lean 
pocket  that  can  not  meet  them. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  good  New- 
Yorkers  at  heart,  but  for  whom  New  York 
is  only  a base  of  financial  supplies.  These 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city,  whose 
boundary  line  ought  to  be  drawn  from, 
say  Yonkers,  through  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, sweeping  around  through  Long  Island 
to  Coney  Island,  around  again,  embracing 
Staten  Island,  through  New  Jersey  to  its 
starting-place.  That  is  really  New  York, 
and  these  her  suburban  residents  are  not 
shut  out  from  the  athletic  advantages  of 
those  who  dwell  within  the  walls.  Do 
you  live  in  Yonkers  ? at  Fordham  ? at 
New  Rochelle?  at  Mount  Vernon?  The 
New  York  Club’s  grounds  and  all  the 
boat-houses  of  the  Harlem  are  within  your 
reach. 

Do  you  inhabit  that  fair  island  that  lies 
like  the  dot  below  the  crooked  exclama- 
tion-point of  Manhattan,  far  to  the  south? 
Well,  you  have  the  Staten  Island  Athletic 
Club,  with  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
apostles  of  the  knee  - breeched  cultus. 
They  have  a boat-house — and  boats  in  it, 
too — at  New  Brighton,  and  track  and  base- 
ball grounds  at  West  Brighton.  They 
have  swallowed  up  the  old  Hesper  and 
Neptune  rowing  clubs,  and  they  yearn 
for  aquatic  renown. 

Long  Island,  if  you  live  in  Brooklyn  or 
Williamsburg,  can  give  you  the  privileges 
of  the  W.  A.  C. — a most  promising  and 
plucky  organization,  six  years  old,  with 
more  than  two  hundred  members.  They 
have  a commodious  camping -ground  at 
the  corner  of  Wythe  Avenue  and  Penn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  They  have  an 
originally  constructed  track,  tipped  out- 
side up,  like  a railroad  curve.  They  also 
have  a gymnasium  and  a “crack”  train- 
er, Jack  McMasters,  and  their  games  are 
getting  to  be  considered  great  “events.” 

If  Fate  has  sent  you  to  New  Jersey,  you 
may  join  the  Elizabeth  A.  C.,  which  is  one 


year  younger  than  the  Williamsburg,  and 
has  about  the  same  number  of  active  mem- 
bers, who  rejoice  in  a club-house  with  bill- 
iard-tables and  bowling-alleys,  in  a good 
track  and  grand  stand,  and  in  being  also 
members  of  the  American  Athletic  Base- 
ball Association. 

But  it  may  be,  Alcides  Urban,  that  you 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  one  little  mus- 
cular talent  ‘which  nature  has  allotted 
you,  caring  naught  for  sports  in  general. 
Well,  you  can  do  it  without  going  out  of 
the  suburbs. 

Do  you  row  ? And  are  you  unwilling 
or  unable  to  pay  §100  or  $120  for  a shell 
wherein  to  paddle  in  selfish  solitude? 
You  can  join,  for  twenty-five  dollars  ad- 
mission fee  and  twenty  dollars  annual 
dues,  the  New  York  Rowing  Club,  where 
there  are  more  than  a hundred  other 
young  men  just  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing, who  have  the  freedom  of  a well-fit- 
ted-up boat-house  just  above  the  elevated 
railroad  bridge  on  the  Harlem.  This  is 
a veteran  club  that  nowadays  feels  more 
inclined  for  play  than  for  work ; but  there 
were  days  when  its  name  was  great  among 
the  racers,  and  the  young  oarsmen  of  to- 
day find  that  some  of  the  old  “New-York- 
ers” are  the  best  “coaches”  to  be  had. 

If  this  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  take 
your  choice  between  the  Nassau  and  the 
Atalanta.  If  you  are  in  bondage  to  learn- 
ing at  Columbia,  you  will  join  the  college 
boat  club ; if  you  are  a budding  broker  on 
Broad  Street,  you  may  sit  on  the  sliding 
seats  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Rowing  Club’s 
shells.  Or  you  may  be  a Metropolitan  or 
a Dauntless ; if  you  live  near  Bergen  Point, 
an  Argonaut;  if  near  Yonkers,  one  of  the 
Palisades;  if  on  Staten  Island,  a member 
of  the  S.  I.  R.  C. 

Perhaps  a great  yearning  has  seized 
upon  you  to  enlarge  your  biceps  after 
some  other  fashion.  The  Scottish- Amer- 
icans will  teach  you  to  put  the  shot  and 
to  throw  the  hammer. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  The  Canoe  and 
the  Fly  ing  Proa,  and  wish  to  test  for  your- 
self the  relative  virtues  of  the  “Rob  Roy,” 
the  “Shadow,”  the  “Nautilus,”  and  the 
“ Herald.”  There  is  a New  York  Canoe 
Club  at  Staten  Island,  and  a Knickerbock- 
er Canoe  Club  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  and 
the  North  River,  and  another  club  at  Ba- 
yonne, “over  in  Jersey”;  and  likewise 
there  is  the  Flushing  C.  C.,  of  Long  Isl- 
and ; and  you  will  be  afforded  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  accustoming  yourself 
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to  the  sudden  dampness  that  succeeds  a 
capsizing  fit  before  you  go  on  your  sum- 
mer vacation  trip,  canoeing  it  all  the  way 
to  Lake  George  and  back. 

Roughly,  a canoe  costs  $100,  and  it  is  a 
good  and,  except  for  predestined  idiots,  a 
safe  investment.  It  is  faster  than  a row- 
boat, and  less  cranky,  the  seat  being  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  tempts  to  ex- 
ercise and  travel  in  watery  paths  of  plea- 
santness and  peace.  The  American  Canoe 
Association  is  enthusiastic  enough  to  sup- 
port a handsome  little  monthly,  publish- 
ed by  Brentano  Brothers,  New  York,  and 
called  The  American  Canoeist . From 
its  pages  he  who  would  canoe  may  learn 
how  to  go  about  to  accomplish  his  end. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Flannery  is  the  good  genius  of 
lacrosse  in  this  region,  and  he  is  well  sec- 
onded by  Messrs.  Erastus  Wiman  and  Her- 
mann Oelrichs;  but  lacrosse  has  had  in 
New  York  a spasmodic  sort  of  career,  liv- 
ing, dying,  and  being  resuscitated  over  and 
over  again  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  re- 
quires grounds  that  can  not  be  had  within 
the  city  lines.  Yet  it  is  a fine  game — a 
sort  of  shinney  raised  to  the  nth,  or  what 
i we  used  to  call,  when  we  were  boys, 
“gool.”  I suppose  we  meant  goal,  or 
golf.  In  ’82  six  clubs  fought  for  the 
U.  S.  N.  A.  LC.  Association  Cup,  given  by 
Mr.  Oelrichs.  These  were  the  New  York, 
the  Princeton,  the  Harvard,  the  Yale,  the 
New  York  University,  and  the  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  There  are  but  two  clubs  now 
in  the  city,  the  N.  Y.,  and  the  N.  Y.  U.  C. ; 
and  one  in  Brooklyn,  the  Adelphic.  La- 
crosse is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
unattached  athlete. 

Tennis  perchance  suits  your  errant  fan- 
cy. It  is,  indeed,  a pretty  game,  but  leads 
to  a lax  taste  in  the  way  of  bats.  Well, 
if  you  can  buy  a flannel  shirt,  a pair  of 
rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a racket,  and  are 
able  to  pay  some  ridiculously  low  dues 
and  assessments,  you  may  readily  gratify 
your  whim.  Tennis  is  the  cuckoo  of 
games.  It  is  ever  squatting  in  some  alien 
nest.  It  has  a building  all  to  itself  at  212 
West  Forty -first  Street,  where  the  pio- 
neers and  the  strictly  feminine  bonnets 
rouges  play;  and  yet  it  confiscates  the 
militia  armories  and  the  assembly  halls; 
and  you  may  find  it  hanging  on  the  skirts 
of  archery,  base  ball,  cricket,  and  general 
athletic  clubs  all  through  the  suburbs. 
The  new  Manhattan  grounds  are  to  have 
some  wonderful  courts.  The  St.  George’s 
Cricket  Club,  of  New  York,  has  twenty 


grass  courts  on  its  grounds  at  Hoboken, 
the  Staten  Island  C.  and  B.-B.  C.  has 
twelve,  and  there  are  some  more  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn.  There  are  nine 
well-established  tennis  clubs  in  New  Jer- 
sey (some  of  them  adjuncts  of  base-ball, 
cricket,  or  archery  clubs),  two  in  Brook- 
lyn, one  on  Staten  Island,  and  one  at 
Hastings — particular  Hastings-upon-Hud- 
son,  which  is  ever  truly  British.  Old 
clubs  die  and  new  ones  are  formed  all  the 
time,  yet  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  hazard 
the  estimate  of  fifteen  hundred  club  play- 
ers in  New  York  and  her  tributary  towns. 
The  champion  tennis-players  are  Mr.  R. 
D.  Sears  and  Dr.  James  Dwight,  both  of 
Boston. 

Among  these  poisers  of  the  airy  racket 
I have  not  counted  the  members  of  the 
Racquet  Club  — a mighty  organization, 
dwelling  in  a frowning  castle  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty -sixth  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue;  a bachelor  palace  within,  well 
known  to  rich  and  luxurious  young  New- 
Yorkers. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a bicycler,  Alcides; 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  held  an  out- 
cast from  society  because  you  put  on  neat 
knee-breeches  and  a polo  cap,  and  straddle 
that  wiry  wheel  which  the  “ average  citi- 
zen,” not  daring  to  mount,  doth  much  de- 
ride and  ridicule;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  a 
ride  where  you  have  the  combined  joy  in 
strength  and  speed  of  horse  and  rider;  if 
you  wish  to  spin  over  the  fine  roads  of 
New  Jersey,  or  up  the  smooth  Boulevard 
to  Yonkers,  or  along  the  Pelham  road, 
passing  on  a spurt  the  truly  British  turn- 
outs of  the  Coaching  Club;  if  you  desire 
wiry  legs,  good  digestion,  and  sound  sleep 
o’  nights— you  may  join  the  band  of  wheel- 
men, who  are  forbidden  to  travel  in  the 
mazy  ways  of  Central  Park  because  an 
occasional  horse  has  shown  an  antipa- 
thy to  knickerbockers  and  rubber  tires. 
Horses,  it  is  well  known,  never  shy  at  loco- 
motives, heaps  of  brick,  circus  posters, 
bands  of  music,  or  red  parasols. 

There  is  room  in  the  world  for  the  bicy- 
cles outside  of  Central  Park,  Alcides,  and 
you  may  learn  to  ride  to-day  much  more 
easily  and  peacefully  than  did  the  poor 
pioneers  of  the  sport  three  years  ago,  when 
the  wheel  was  a new  thing  in  New  York 
ways,  and  the  dogs  were  set  upon  it,  the 
while  the  populace  jeered.  In  those  days 
you  had  to  learn  for  yourself,  but  nowadays 
you  may  go  to  Mr.  Elliot  Mason's  school  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  where  one  of  the  Ma- 
ori girea  I from 
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sons,  sticking  closer  than  a brother,  will 
hold  you  on  your  machine  until  you  are 
its  master.  Then  you  may  hire  a bicycle 
there,  or  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  practice  on  the  road  till  such 
time  as  you  feel  that  you  may  wisely  in- 
vest ninety  or  a hundred  dollars  in  a 
“Special  Columbia,”  or  from  twenty  to 
fifty  more  in  an  imported  “Humber,”  or 
a native  4 4 Expert.  ” The  English  machines 
have  held  the  top  of  the  market  until  re- 
cently, but  it  is  getting  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  American  bicycles  are 
more  durable  and  better  adapted  to  our 
heavy  country  roads.  And  when  you 
are  the  owner  of  a “ bi,”  you  may  enroll 
your  name  on  the  list  of  the  New  York, 
the  Manhattan,  the  Mercury,  the  Ixion, 
the  Citizen’s,  or  the  Lenox  club  ; or,  if 
you  are  a Brooklynite,  you  have  your 
choice  between  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
or  the  King’s  County  Wheelmen,  of  Will- 
iamsburg. 

Do  you  yacht  ? — in  the  grammar  of  the 
day.  There  are  the  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York,  the  Seawanhaka,  and  the  Larch- 
mont  yacht  clubs. 

Is  cricket  your  delight,  and  do  you  long 
to  hear  the  English  tourist  within  the  gates 
of  the  club  ground  cry,  “Well  played, 
sir!”  ? You  may  bat  under  the  gonfalon 
of  the  St.  George,  at  Hoboken,  the  Staten- 
Islanders,  or  the  Manhattans,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Then  you  will  have  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  Young  Americas  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  Thespians  of  everywhere. 

Alcides  Urban,  my  boy,  fear  not  your 
maiden  aunt  Cassandra.  What  if  she 
prophesy  truly  a few  sprained  fingers,  a 
bruise  or  two,  or  a “barked”  shin ? 

44  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.” 

The  words  are  true  to-day  as  when  they 
were  written.  If  you  would  reach  the 
wished-for  goal — sound  health,  self-reliant 
spirit,  well-disciplined  forces — much  must 
you  have  done  and  borne,  my  boy,  and 
sweated  and  shivered. 

And  remember  that  there  are  few  places 
where  you  may  reach  the  goal  more  sure- 
ly or  more  swiftly  than  in  this  good  city 
of  New  York.  What  she  is,  I have  tried 
to  sketch  for  you.  Of  what  she  will  be, 
I have  a vision  only.  I see  “across  the 
swirling  Kills  and  gusty  bay”  the  white 
sails  of  yachts  that  brave  the  broad  ocean 
to  salute  the  English  crafts  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  I see  the  long  shells  dart  up 


and  down  her  rivers,  the  steel  wheels 
flash  along  her  roads.  I see  a new  gener- 
ation of  young  athletes,  who  swim,  who 
ride,  who  run,  who  box  with  the  world’s 
best  brawn  and  muscle,  whose  breasts  glit- 
ter with  the  cheap  yet  effective  medal, 
whose  shelves  are  loaded  with  cups  where- 
from they  drink  only  draughts  of  ambi- 
tion, which,  inspiring  their  strength  and 
skill  and  pluck,  will  help  them  to  make 
New  York  the  athletic  capital  of  the  world. 


CASSIE’S  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

I.— THE  FIRST  BOX 

A SNOW-STORM  raging  without  at  the 
close  of  the  dark  winter’s  day,  but 
tropical  weather,  fragrance  of  flowers,  and 
flashing  of  lights  within  the  luxurious 
parlors  of  the  Grand  Windsor  Hotel. 
Hither  Captain  Hereford  had  brought  his 
three-year-old  nephew,  little  Arthur,  to 
call  on  Narcisse’s  mistress,  and  present  to 
her  a silver  collar  of  filigree- work  brought 
from  Italy  for  that  pampered  beast,  Nar- 
cisse.  To  mention  the  lady  merely  as  a 
dog’s  mistress,  instead  of  by  her  own  name, 
is  more  reasonable  than  polite,  since  she 
herself  impressed  her  friends  with  the  fact 
that  his  comfort  was  her  chief  care,  and 
his  beauty  her  chief  pride.  Even  baby 
Arthur,  a most  acute  observer,  expressed 
in  his  innocent  fashion  the  general  sense 
of  their  relationship,  when  he  returned 
home  with  his  pockets  full  of  candy. 

“Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  so 
many  bonbons  ?”  asked  his  mother. 

“ Why,  mamma,”  said  he,  pausing  as  he 
filled  her  lap,  and  lifting  his  brown  eyes  to 
hers  in  explanation,  “Uncle  Harry  took 
me  to  some  dog’s  house,  and  the  dog’s  lady 
gave  them  to  me.” 

The  dog’s  lady,  a childless  widow,  with 
a passion  for  her  pet  and  for  painting,  rode 
her  harmless  hobbies  that  never  kicked 
anybody,  never  shied,  and  ate  only  gilded 
oats,  and,  as  she  rode,  all  the  world  ad- 
mired and  all  the  world  applauded,  while 
two  stood  aloof,  the  only  two  whose  praise 
or  blame  she  cared  for,  so  that  even  her 
bed  of  roses  had  its  crumpled  leaves. 
Mounted  upon  her  triumphal  chariot,  the 
lady  saw  with  pain  that  her  brother  Tom 
waxed  wroth,  while  her  friend  the  Cap- 
tain stood  in  silent  disapproval.  The  lat- 
ter had  known  her  in  girlhood,  and  loved 
her  before  his  ship  came  in,  when  he  was 
too  poor  to  tempt  her,  and  too  wise  to  ask 
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her  to  marry  him.  Now  she  was  free 
again ; and,  richly  freighted,  he  had  come 
to  port,  only  to  find  her,  what  ? Chiefly 
Narcisse’s  mistress.  But  the  foibles  that 
silenced  him  aroused  Tom’s  deepest  ire, 
and  whenever  they  were  exhibited,  met 
with  unsparing  irony.  As  for  Narcisse, 
Tom  hated  him  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. He  had  a vague  idea  that  her  time 
and  money  might  be  lavished  on  worthier 
objects;  she  had  an  idea,  equally  vague, 
that  such  objects  meant  coarse  flannel  for 
the  poor,  and  the  adoption  of  an  Irish 
baby  in  Narcisse’s  stead ; and  bitterly  she 
complained  to  the  Captain.  What  com- 
fort could  he  give  her  ? Only  the  filigree 
collar,  which  seemed  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  which  she  had  tenderly  adjust- 
ed upon  the  animal’s  neck  as  he  lay  on  his 
satin  cushion.  With  mischievous  satis- 
faction, her  brother  noted  the  look  of  in- 
tense depreciation  upon  Arthur’s  face,  and 
said, 

“You  don’t  like  Narcisse,  do  you  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  child;  “I  like  Phlox.” 

“ And  pray  who  is  Phlox  ?” 

“Phlox  is  Uncle  Harry’s  cat,  on  his 
ship,  and  he’s  as  black  as  black” — finding 
no  more  suitable  simile — “and  he  wears  a 
gold  collar,  and  eats  at  the  officers’  table.” 

“A  rival!”  laughed  Tom;  “but  Phlox 
will  find  it  hard  to  beat  a bloated  aristocrat 
like  Narcisse.  Did  you  know,”  he  said, 
solemnly,  “ that  Narcisse  has  been  prom- 
ised a Christmas  tree,  trimmed  with  choc- 
olate rats  and  mice  tied  with  blue  ribbons, 
and  is  to  have  turkey  and  sweet-bread  for 
Christmas  dinner  ? Yes,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Irish  babies  are  existing  on  sea- 
weed porridge,  and  not  enough  of  that !” 

“Phlox  catches  real  mice,  and  eats 
them !”  evidently  despising  chocolate  ones, 
and  ignoring  Irish  babies  and  sea-weed 
porridge.  The  lady  stirred  uneasily;  dis- 
paragement troubled  her.  “ After  all, 
Phlox  is  merely  a cat,  while  Narcisse  is  a 
dog,  which  is  much  better;  and  he  is  so 
beautiful  that  I think  sometimes  his  tail  is 
a wing  that  is  sprouting,  it  looks  so  much 
like  a plume.” 

‘ 4 Dogs  don’t  have  wings,  ” said  the  child, 
in  marked  contempt  for  her  ignorance  of 
canine  anatomy. 

“But  perhaps  little  dog-angels  do,  and 
Narcisse  is  such  a very  good  dog  that  he 
gave  half  his  allowance  for  neck  ribbons 
to  the  poor,  and  only  wears  a new  one  ev- 
ery other  day,”  said  his  mistress. 

“No  matter  how  good  he  is,  he  can’t  get 


into  heaven.  He  must  stand  outside. 
My  mamma  told  me  so ; she  read  it  out  of 
a book.” 

“What  did  the  book  say,  Arthur  ?”  in- 
quired Tom,  with  interest. 

“ 4 Without  are  dogs,’  ” quoted  the  boy, 
slowly,  and  with  emphasis;  and  then 
added,  as  he  looked  up  into  his  uncle’s 
face,  “But  it  doesn’t  say  a word  about 
cats” ; whereat  they  all  laughed. 

4 4 What  a horrid  man  he’ll  be  to  marry !” 
cried  the  lady.  “Always  crushing  one 
with  stony  logic,  instead  of  pelting  one 
with  flowers.  I never  thought  of  Narcisse 
existing  at  all  hereafter,  and  he  actually 
quotes  the  Bible  for  it!  Now  I have  a 
new  worry.  How  very  unpleasant!”  and 
murmuring  “Poor  dog!”  she  kissed  and 
caressed  her  pet,  who  growled  at  Arthur 
in  jealous  dislike. 

“I  must  show  you  his  latest  portrait,” 
said  she,  presently,  and  her  maid  was  dis- 
patched for  the  picture.  “ See,”  she  con- 
tinued, when  it  was  brought  and  placed 
upon  its  easel,  “I  have  painted  him  like  a 
true  Narcissus,  looking  at  his  own  image 
in  the  water.” 

“Ah,  Captain,”  cried  Tom,  4 4 can  you 
fancy  Narcissus  in  a raging  hydrophobia  ? 
At  his  first  sitting  a mirror  laid  flat  upon 
the  floor  was  substituted  for  water,  and  the 
brute  nearly  had  a fit  of  apoplexy  trying 
to  get  at  his  own  reflection  and  tear  it  into 
crumbs.”  - 

The  Captain  laughed,  and  examined  the 
picture,  praising  all  he  could  find  in  it  to 
praise.  He  could  do  no  less  while  others 
did  so  much  more,  they  even  assuring  the 
artist  that  her  genius  would  make  her  for- 
tune had  it  not  been,  most  conveniently, 
already  made. 

44  Try  it,”  said  Tom ; 44  put  it  to  the  proof. 
Turn  out  in  the  guise  of  a necessitous  wo- 
man artist,  and  test  the  public  taste.  Earn 
a pair  of  shoes  at  it,  or  a dinner,  and  I will 
be  convinced.  You  will  find  such  work 
brings  only  the  value  of  its  frame.” 

“But  a prophet  is  not  without  honor,” 
she  quoted,  plaintively. 

“A  prophet! — true,  but  you  are  not  a 
prophet,  but  a princess  at  a bazar.  If 
you  were  freckle-faced  and  cross-eyed,  be- 
ing a princess,  you  could  sell  button-hole 
bouquets  at  a guinea  apiece;  while  if  you 
were  a starving  flower-girl  on  a windy 
street  corner,  they’d  be  considered  dear  at 
sixpence.  Your  monopodous  storks  and 
impossible  parrots  would  not  keep  Narcisse 
in  dog’s-meat.”  Notwithstanding  which 
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critique,  she  clung  to  her  pastime : what  else 
was  there  in  the  world  to  do,  when  the 
days  were  so  long,  and  she  likely  to  die 
of  ennui  f W ith  much  enthusiasm  she  be- 
gan to  enlighten  the  Captain — who  excused 
his  lukewarm  praise  by  disclaiming  all 
technical  knowledge  of  art — upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  perspective,  to  the  great  relief  of 
his  honest  soul,  since  they  seemed  to  ac- 
count naturally  for  everything  peculiar  in 
the  portrait,  especially  the  feathery  tail, 
which  might  indeed  have  been  a plume, 
*or  a sprouting  wing,  or  a newly  discover- 
ed vegetable,  or  almost  anything  but  a tail. 
The  lady  talked  long  and  fluently,  glad  of 
so  amiable  a listener,  while  Tom  amused 
himself  by.  fanning  the  feud  between  Ar- 
thur and  Narcisse,  until  presently  the  Cap- 
tain, whose  blue  eyes,  sailor  fashion,  had 
wandered  to  the  horizon  of  his  present  sur- 
roundings, exclaimed,  “How  extraordi- 
nary !”  and  then  looked  startled  at  his  own 
emphasis.  Had  not  the  two  enemies  en- 
gaged, most  opportunely,  in  a pitched  bat- 
tle at  that  very  instant,  Mrs.  Courtland 
must  have  noticed,  as  Tom  did,  that  the 
Captain’s  tone  was  a trifle  too  astonished, 
his  manner — looking  over  the  top  of  the 
easel — too  irrelevant,  to  have  any  refer- 
ence to  her  sketch.  He  had  been  at  the 
antipodes  too  often  to  be  surprised  at  a 
trivial  affair,  and  he  had  studied  perspec- 
tive, negatively  considered,  in  Chinese  art 
galleries  too  often  to  be  particularly  affect- 
ed by  its  absence  now.  His  aaChor  lost, 
so  to  speak,  some  minutes  ago,  he  was 
tossing  bewildered  on  Art’s  unexplored 
sea,  and  during  her  dissertation,  much  of 
it  to  him  incomprehensible,  his  glance 
had  gone  straight  out  between  the  shift- 
ing figures  of  elegantly  dressed  women, 
between  the  marble  columns  and  spacious 
doorways,  over  the  tessellated  pavement 
of  the  office  beyond,  and  rested  on  a wal- 
nut box  standing  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
floor,  where  it  was  wedged  between  two 
iron  pillars  that  upheld  the  lofty  ceiling. 
For  space  it  was  something  smaller  than 
a hackney-coach,  a Sedan-chair,  a sentry- 
box,  or  a confessional.  He  might  never 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  though  it  was  con- 
spicuous enough,  but  that  his  far-sighted 
eyes  had  caught  a glimpse  of  a most  love- 
ly face,  crimson -cheeked,  under  a felt  hat, 
which  the  rude  breath  of  the  winters 
night  had  gemmed  with  hoar-frost.  A 
face  so  radiant  and  spring-like,  advancing 
like  a vision  of  pure  delight,  that  he  watch- 
ed it  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  had 


scarcely  time  to  think  it  odd  that  she 
should  enter  by  that  door  instead  of  the 
one  set  apart  for  ladies,  when,  still  ad- 
vancing, she  suddenly  veered  to  the  right, 
bent  her  stately  head,  and  doubling  up 
as  if  by  diabolic  magic,  vanished — disap- 
peared into  the  box.  It  was  then,  sur- 
prised out  of  self-possession,  he  exclaim- 
ed, “How  extraordinary !” 

The  widow,  busy  in  distributing  her 
sugary  bribes  to  the  combatants,  paused 
only  long  enough  to  remonstrate,  “How 
can  you  spoil  his  temper  so,  Tom  dear  ?” 
the  pronoun  referring,  of  course,  to  Nar- 
cisse, and  then  returned  to  the  Captain. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  supposing  that  a true  ap- 
preciation of  art  had  flashed  upon  his  be- 
nighted mind — “ yes,  that  is  just  what 'ev- 
erybody says ; only  poor  dear  stupid  Tom, 
who  has  not  a particle  of  taste,  criticises 
adversely.” 

And  too  happy  to  escape  embarrass- 
ment through  the  door  which  gratified 
vanity  held  wide  open  for  him,  the  Cap- 
tain bowed,  seized  his  belligerent  nephew 
by  the  hand,  and,  after  a gracious  adieu, 
departed,  accompanied  by  Tom. 

“What  startled  you  out  of  propriety, 
old  boy  ? Did  you  see  Cassie  crawl  into 
her  box  ?”  inquired  the  latter,  when  they 
had  left  the  parlors  behind  them. 

The  tone  might  be  humorous,  but  his 
face  was  stern  and  grim  as  fate’s;  and 
wonderingly  the  Captain  replied, 

. “I  saw  her,  yes;  but  what  does  it 
mean  ?” 

“Simply  that  the  telegraph  operator 
of  the  Grand  Windsor  has  returned  to 
her  post  from  supper.” 

They  were  sauntering  now  through  the 
spacious  and  well-appointed  office,  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes,  tiles,  polished  wood,  and 
marble,  and  Arthur,  in  scarlet  fez  and 
mittens,  ran  before  them.  The  box  stood 
directly  in  his  path,  and  espying  it  and 
the  girl  who  occupied  it,  he  called  out,  in 
his  clear,  bird-like  voice, 

“Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  come  here  and  see 
this  poisoned  lady!”  And  with  one  hand 
extended  he  pointed  to  the  blushing  Cas- 
sie, while  with  the  other  he  beckoned  to 
the  Captain,  who  in  his  confusion  knew 
not  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  Tom, 
however,  was  perfectly  cool,  and  bowing 
politely  to  the  young  lady,  who  had  doubt- 
less heard  Arthur’s  remarkable  assertion, 
he  said, 

“ Poisoned,  Arty? — why,  how  is  that  ?” 

“Marie  says  wooden  soldiers  with  red 
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coats  will  poison  you  if  you  put  them  in 
your  mouth,”  and  Arthur’s  round  eyes 
surveyed  Cassie  as  if  he  suspected  her  of 
dining  off  a wooden  regiment,  or  some 
such  misdemeanor  with  her  playthings. 

41  And  what  else  did  Marie  say?”  in- 
quired Tom,  resolved  to  trace  this  nexus 
to  its  end,  though  its  links  were  of  sand, 
or  seemed  a curious  introversion  of  rea- 
soning. 

“And  Marie  says  if  you  are  poisoned 
you  must  die,”  with  great  emphasis,  and 
hand  still  extended,  4 4 and  be  shut  up  in  a 
box!” 

“Ah,”  said  the  Captain,  greatly  re- 
lieved, “our  little  boy  knows  nothing  of 
death  in  its  skeleton  form,  but  thinks  he 
had  found  it  in  its  angel  guise and  while 
they  laughed  at  Arthur’s  application  of 
his  nurse’s  warning,  Tom  added, 

44  For  your  sake,  Miss  Cassie,  I am  glad 
there  is  a shining  exception  to  Marie’s 
rule,  and  that  one  may  be  in  a box  and 
not  be  dead;”  and  they  no  longer  regret- 
ted the  mischance  which  had  given  them 
an  opportunity  to  see  so  fair  a face  in  its 
lovely  smiling  aspect,  as  Cassie  playfully 
blew  from  her  finger-tips  the  kiss  which 
she  could  bestow  upon  Arthur  in  no  other 
way. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
nineteenth  - century,  equality  - of  - woman, 
enlightened  and  Christian  community  ar- 
rangement ?”  asked  Tom,  when  they  had 
left  the  hotel,  and,  seated  in  the  street  car, 
Arthur  between  them,  were  hastening 
homeward. 

“The  Greek  myth  inverted:  Aurora 
imprisoned,  and  Tithonus  free,”  and  the 
Captain,  frowning,  stroked  his  iron-gray 
beard. 

“That  girl  sits  there  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  nine  at  night,  with 
a beggarly  interval  of  half  an  hour  at  six 
o’clock  for  refreshments.  Dinner-time 
she  has  none,”  continued  Tom. 

“Does  she  eat  no  dinner  ?” 

4 4 She  brings  a lunch  with  her;  the 
lunch  dignified  by  Shakspeare’s  recogni- 
tion of  it— the  one  with  which  they  twit- 
ted ancient  Pistol  — 4 Mouldy  stewed 
prunes  and  dried  cakes.’  ” 

“Don’t  be  too  harrowing,  Tom.  How 
do  you  know  she  brings  prunes  ?” 

“By  the  process  of  induction.  I saw 
her  shake  the  stones  from  her  napkin.” 

44  Her  wages  ought  to  be  magnificent.” 

“ One  dollar  per  day — her  day  being  of 
the  length  I mentioned.”  Tom  had  evi- 


dently studied  the  case  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

4 4 Oh,  heavens ! — to  be 4 cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined’  for  a sum  like  that!  The 
girl  will  die — must  die  of  such  barbarity ; 
and  with  a face  like  hers!” 

4 4 That  she  has  a beautiful  face  is  a 
mere  chance ; the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  would  be,  were  she  ugly  as  one  of  the 
Gorgons.” 

“Are  you  very  cross,  Uncle  Harry, 
when  you  do  so  ?”  asked  Arthur,  con- 
tracting his  baby  brows  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Captain’s. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Captain,  44 1 am.  I 
feel  like  killing  a dog  I know,  a wicked 
dog  that  has  the  presumption  to  lie  upon 
a satin  cushion,  and  eat  turkey  and  sweet- 
bread, and  ride  in  a carriage  daily,  while 
a lovely  lady  lives  in  a box  upon  stewed 
prunes  under  the  same  roof.” 

To  his  confusion,  the  Captain  would 
afterward  have  this  speech  recalled. 

“Is  that  wicked  dog  Narcisse,  Undo 
Harry  ?” 

44  I’m  afraid  it  is,”  said  his  uncle. 

44  Oh,”  cried  the  child,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  44  I’ll  lend  you  my  new  gun  as  soon 
as  I get  home.” 

“Amiable  young  barbarian,  it  is  time 
we  had  arrived  there  already and  tak- 
ing the  boy  in  his  strong  arms,  they  hast- 
ened through  the  fast-falling  snow. 

“Now  you  know  why  I hate  Narcisse 
and  the  fine  arts, ’’said  Tom,  an  hour  aft- 
er, as  they  cozily  smoked  their  cigars  in 
the  Captain’s  room.  “If  it  were  not  for 
them,  my  sister  might  use  her  eyes  and 
see  this  girl.  God  knows  it  would  not  bo 
so  Quixotic,  so  eccentric,  so  impossible,  to- 
throw  her  a smile,  or  give  her  a flower 
or  a peach,  if  I were  a woman  and  dying 
of  ennui . Being  a man,  and  in  danger 
of  having  so  slight  a kindness  miscon- 
strued, I simply  waste  myself  in  indigna- 
tion. She  came  to  the  hotel — our  Cassio 
— last  Christmas-day,  blithe  as  a lark* 
overjoyed  with  her  position,  and  with 
this  dainty  Christmas-box  full  of  voices, 
as  she  calls  her  cage,  and  I give  you  my 
word  I have  never  heard  her  utter  a com- 
plaint, and  yet  she  can  not  stretch  out 
her  arms  freely  in  it,  and  for  a change  of 
position  must  sit  down  on  a footstool  on 
its  floor.  You  saw  those  women  trailing 
their  silk  dresses  over  the  carpet  this  even- 
ing ? Their  influence  sways  the  world, 
and  makes  of  it  and  us  what  they  will, 
but  I have  never  heard  one  of  them  men- 
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tion  her,  pity  her,  speak  to  her,  or  cry 
shame  upon  the  greed  that  enslaves  her, 
and  yet  it  is  a woman’s  cause.” 

“Surely,” said  the  Captain,  in  distress, 
“she  does  not  represent  a class  ? There 
are  not  many  like  her.” 

“Thousands  of  them — book-keepers— 
cashiers  in  stores;  look  at—” 

“Hold  on!”  cried  the  Captain,  whose 
cup  of  misery  was  full;  “don’t  tell  me 
any  more!  Tell  me  what  we  can  do.” 

“Nothing,  since  we  can  not  marry 
them  all.  If  happier  women  are  so  blind, 
then  matrimony  is  the  only  solution — the 
senseless  old  taunt,  you  know,  that  these 
women  only  pick  up  a trade  until  some 
fellow  tells  them  to  lay  it  down.” 

“True  enough ; but  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a woman  works,  con- 
ditions intolerable,  impossible,  to  man. 
Take  Cassie  for  an  instance.  Is  her  life 
so  pleasant,  her  reward  so  rich,  her  ad- 
vancement so  sure,  the  price  she  pays  for 
her  independence  so  fairly  adjusted,  that 
she  has  learned  to  do  without  a man, 
or  curl  her  lip  at  the  first  ‘fellow’  who 
asks  her  to  marry  him  ? She  is  beautiful 
and  intelligent;  she  gives  the  whole  of 
her  waking  life  for  six  dollars  per  week ; 
could  she  do  any  worse  even  by  marrying 
a clown  ?” 

“Better,  infinitely  better,”  said  Tom; 
“for,  besides  his  love,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  worth  having,  what  does  he  offer 
her  ? Sunshine,  daylight,  liberty,  a square 
meal  and  time  to  eat  it,  the  right  to  laugh 
aloud — more  than  you  or  I could  offer  to 
a woman  higher  up  in  the  social  scale. 
With  such  advantages  to  back  his  offer,  is 
it  a marvel  that  she  marries  ? It  would 
be  a miracle  if  she  did  not.” 

The  sailor’s  frank  brow  was  clouded; 
he  was  now  thoroughly  unhappy.  His 
friend  had  generalized  where  he  partic- 
ularized, and  while  Tom  poured  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  for  all  oppressed  wo- 
men, he  himself  mourned  over  one.  In 
his  wisdom  Tom  declared  matrimony  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  in  his  sincere 
and  ardent  soul  the  Captain  felt  that  he 
could  propose  that  very  hour  to  purchase 
liberty  for  a woman — if  she  had  the  brow, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  of  Cassie. 

IL— THE  SECOND  BOX 

In  baseless  dreams  that  night  he  pic- 
tured a face  like  hers,  and  the  expression 
it  might  wear  at  offered  emancipation. 
Brown  eyes  flashing,  cheeks  mantling  like 


a rose’s  heart  with  the  new  delight.  “She 
calls  that  den  a Christmas-box.  What  if 
one  were  to  give  her  another  and  a better 
one  ?”  The  changing  and  marvellous  sea 
had  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with 
wonders  far  stranger  than  this,  and  the 
round  earth,  which  he  had  girdled  many 
a time,  was  like  an  open  book  upon  whose 
varying  pages  he  had  read  more  curious 
tales  than  the  one  his  imagination  was 
weaving.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he  violated 
with  fearless  ease  the  inexorable  unities 
of  time  and  place,  and  laid  at  Cassie’s 
feet  not  only  the  sunshine,  daylight,  and 
liberty  of  Tom’s  enumeration,  but  leisure 
and  competency  wherewith  to  adorn  it. 
They  would  voyage  together  under  far- 
away skies — she  never  saw  it  now  for 
darkness  of  the  early  morning  and  tired- 
ness at  night — but  he  would  show  her  its 
brilliant  beams  in  the  frozen  north,  and 
its  golden  haze  in  the  tropics.  She  could 
not  stretch  her  arms  out  straight  to-day, 
but  what  rich  recompense  should  be  hers 
in  rose  gardens  and  orange  groves  of 
which  he  knew,  the  stewed  prunes  and 
prison  banished  forever!  He  re-arranged 
his  life,  and  scorned  his  old  perplexity— 
the  reconciliation  of  Phlox  and  Narcisse 
in  case  he  wedded  the  dog’s  lady ; to  her 
what  could  he  be?  Merely  another  Nar- 
cisse ; to  Cassie  he  would  be  a deliverer ; 
and  so  the  strong  man,  who  was  bold  as  a 
lion  and  cunning  as  a serpent  upon  the 
treacherous  and  stormy  ocean,  became 
harmless  as  a dove  and  simple  as  a child 
upon  land,  and  Arthur’s  willfulness  and 
Tom’s  philosophy  conspired  to  drive  him 
upon  the  Grand  Windsor’s  perilous  reef. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  summoned 
his  faithful  ally,  Arthur,  and  together  they 
went,  where  business  called  him  daily,  to 
the  hotel.  Had  the  Captain  been  a schem- 
er of  the  deepest  dye,  he  could  have  done 
no  better  than  to  sally  forth  with  his  small 
aide-de-camp.  At  the  marble  entrance  sat 
a colored  man  with  a tray  of  summery 
bloom— roses  and  pansies. 

“Uncle  Harry,  I want  a flower,”  said 
the  young  imperialist,  seizing  a handful 
of  roses.  ‘ ‘ I like  these.  ” 

Bought  and  paid  for,  the  Captain  asked, 

“ But  what  will  you  do  with  them  ?” 

“What  would  you  do  with  them,  Uncle 
Harry  ?”  very  anxiously. 

“I  don’t  know — give  them  to  a lady,  I 
suppose.” 

“The  dog’s  lady?”  and  then,  depreca- 
tingly,  “Do  you  like  her,  Uncle  Harry  ?” 
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“Oh,  you  need  not  give  them  to  her 
on  my  account,”  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
hastily,  not  knowing  what  complications 
might  arise  from  Arthur’s  gallantry. 

“ Oh,  I know ! I know !”  cried  the  child, 
joyously,  stopping  at  Cassie’s  box.  “ I’ll 
give  them  to  her. — See!  I’ve  brought  you 
a beautiful  bunch  of  bouquet,”  reaching 
up  a-tiptoe.  4 4 1 don’t  like  the  dog’s  lady ;” 
and  then,  with  a burst  of  loyalty  which 
demanded  the  approval  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer, he  asked,  “ Uncle  Harry,  do  you  like 
this  lady  in  the  box  ?” 

It  was  Cassie  now  who  was  self-possess- 
ed, while  the  Captain’s  glowing  face  be- 
tokened one  who  had  voyaged  upon  equa- 
torial seas.  “Dear  little  fellow!”  said 
she,  taking  the  flowers,  “how  I would 
love  to  kiss  you !”  And  with  his  uncle’s 
aid  she  seated  him  upon  the  narrow  win- 
dow-sill, where,  well  pleased  with  himself 
and  the  world,  he  proceeded  to  discourse 
on  things  in  general,  to  the  Captain’s  ter- 
ror. 

“Uncle  Harry  bought  me  those  roses, 
and  I don’t  like  Narcisse.”  And  with 
dancing  eyes  he  added,  “We  are  going 
to  shoot  him  dead  with  my  new  gun.” 

Narcisse’s  fame  had  reached  Cassie’s 
oars.  “Poor  doggie!”  said  she,  “was  he 
naughty  ?” 

“Naughty!”  cried  the  child;  “Uncle 
Harry  says  he  is  wicked.  He  ate  a lovely 
lady’s  dinner  all  up,  and  she  didn’t  have 
Buffin’,”  with  solemn  eyes  and  twisted 
pronunciation,  “but  strewed  prunes.” 

The  lovely  lady’s  face  blushed  crimson 
with  the  innate  consciousness  of  “strew- 
ed” prunes,  and  kissing  Arthur  ere  the 
Captain  hastily  lifted  him  from  his  perch, 
she  saw  him  depart,  waving  his  red  mit- 
tens in  adieu,  and  declaring  with  flute-like 
voice,  “ I’m  coming  back  to-morrow.” 

So  it  happened  that  he  often  came,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  pass  Cassie’s  box 
without  his  childish  gift  of  fruit  or  flower, 
and  while  the  Captain  gravely  kept  him 
under  surveillance,  inwardly  he  bestowed 
avuncular  blessings  upon  the  childish 
friendship  which  gave  him  an  opportuni- 
ty to  greet  and  study  the  sweet  face  that 
daily  smiled  upon  them  from  the  window. 
And  now  the  time  drew  nearer  when  the 
Ariel  would  take  brisk  flight  to  foreign 
waters,  and  Christmas  crept  on  apace, 
while  Cassie’s  deliverance  was  still  an  un- 
accomplished fact,  and  the  scornful  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  revenged  them- 
selves upon  the  Captain.  It  chanced  one 


day  that  Arthur,  who  had  been  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  his  own  devices  in  the  par- 
lor, tired  of  Narcisse  and  tired  of  waiting, 
wandered  unnoticed  out  into  the  office, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  low  narrow  door 
of  the  box  through  which  Cassie  by  stoop- 
ing made  her  exit  and  entrance. 

4 4 Let  me  in ! let  me  in !”  he  cried,  thump- 
ing with  chubby  fist  to  supplement  the  ex- 
igence of  his  tone.  4 4 1 came  to  see  you,” 
with  the  air  of  an  autocrat.  And  then,  as 
Cassie  drew  him  within,  and  placed  him 
on  her  lap,  he  made  the  sweet-mouthed  ap- 
peal which  he  had  already  learned  would 
cover  a multitude  of  sins:  “I  want  to  kiss 
you,”  he  said.  Viewed  from  the  inside, 
her  narrow  quarters  seemed  to  strike  him 
more  forcibly  than  ever.  To  him,  con- 
tracted space  brought  the  idea  of  bitter 
punishment.  He  had  stood  in  a corner, 
and  with  the  remembrance  upon  him  he 
asked,  with  soft  pity  shining  in  his  beau- 
tiful eyes:  “Were  you  naughty?  Can’t 
you  ever  come  out  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was  if  you’ll  stay 
with  me  and  listen  to  a fairy  story,”  she 
said,  anxious  only  to  keep  him  contented 
in  the  cramped  space  until  some  one  came 
to  reclaim  him;  and  with  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  his  small  fingers  clasp- 
ing hers,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  tale 
she  improvised  for  his  amusement.  4 4 Once 
upon  a time  a poor  little  princess  was  trav- 
elling in  a great  forest  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  when  suddenly  a storm  came, 
of  wind  and  sleet  and  snow,  and  blew 
them,  the  children,  far,  far  apart.  It  was 
cold,  dark  winter,  and  when  morning 
dawned  at  last  the  poor  little  princess 
found  herself  alone  under  the  naked 
branches,  without  a soul  in  the  world  to 
love  her  or  take  care  of  her,  and  in  great 
danger  besides  of  being  eaten  by  a wicked 
wehr-wolf  that  lived  in  the  forest.” 

“Did  he  eat  ladies?”  asked  Arthur,  in 
whose  previous  experience  wolves  con- 
fined themselves  to  a diet  of  bad  boys. 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Cassie, 

u ‘ Womau  pudding  with  baby  sauce. 

And  little-boy  pie  for  a second  course,’ 

were  every-day  dinners  with  him;  aud 
what  do  you  think  the  princess  did  when 
she  heard  him  coming  ?” 

“Site  cried,”  confidently  predicating 
her  actions  from  what  his  own  would 
have  been  in  a similar  case — “she  cried 
louder  and  louder  till  somebody  heard 
her.” 
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“ Yes,  a big  stupid  giant  heard  her — for 
giants  are  always  stupid,  you  know,  and 
the  bigger  they  grow  the  worse  they  get 
— and  when  he  came  and  saw  her  in  such 
distress,  he  promised  to  save  her  from  the 
wicked  wolf  if  she  would  work  for  him. 
They  could  hear  his  feet  trotting  on  the 
crisp  snow,  and  as  anything  was  better 
than  being  eaten  alive,  she  kissed  the 
giant's  mighty  hand  in  token  of  obedi- 
ence, and  he  took  her  to  his  castle;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  gave  her  to  do  ?” 

“He  gave  her  tangled  silk  to  wind, 
maybe” — with  a passing  recollection  of 
Marie's  legends. 

“Worse  than  that:  he  shut  her  up  in 
a box.” 

“ Just  like  this  ?” — glancing  around. 

“Exactly  like  this,  and  the  box  was 
full  of  voices” — touching  with  her  finger 
the  key  of  the  instrument — “and  they 
asked  her  questions,  and  teased  her  for 
answers,  and  they  called  her  a thousand 
times  a day,  and  all  day  long  and  part  of 
the  night  she  must  attend  to  their  wants. 
It  was  a distracting  business,  I assure  you ; 
and  the  giant  only  gave  her  food  enough 
to  keep  her  alive;  and  though  he  did  not 
lock  the  box,  yet  she  was  obliged  to  stay 
inside  all  the  same ; for  if  ever  she  tired 
of  those  querulous  voices,  and  wanted  to 
run  away  into  the  dancing  sunshine,  then 
the  giant  threatened  to  call  the  wolf,  who 
was  always  near,  waiting  to  eat  her  up. 
Sometimes  she  cried,  and  wished  she  had 
died  in  the  forest,  and  been  covered  with 
leaves  by  the  robin-redbreasts.” 

“But  where's  the  Prince?”  cried  the 
child,  who  thought  it  high  time  that  that 
scion  of  royalty  had  made  his  appearance 
— “the  Prince  with  a long,  long  feather 
in  his  hat,  who  makes  everything  right  ? 
There’s  a Prince  in  all  Marie's  stories.” 

“Ah!”  said  Cassie;  and  then  stopped, 
with  the  light  as  of  a rosy  sunset  on  her 
face,  for  the  window  being  darkened  by  a 
shadow,  there  stood,  not  the  Prince,  in- 
deed, but  the  Captain,  looking  in  upon 
them  with  an  odd  expression  of  interest 
in  the  sequel. 

4 4 Runaway !”  he  cried, 4 4 1 knew  I should 
find  you  here.  Let  me  relieve  you,  Miss 
Cassie,”  and  lifted  the  child  from  his  hid- 
ing-place. 

“ I don’t  want  to  go;  I can't  go,”  urged 
Arthur.  “The  story  is  not  finished.” 

Coercion  never  answered  with  him,  but 
in  this  case  even  diplomatic  tact  failed  to 
satisfy  him.  He  would  not  be  cheated 


out  of  his  Prince,  nor  stir  a foot  till  he  had 
entered. 

“He  is  right,”  said  his  uncle;  “that  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story.  I 
am  curious  myself  to  know  the  end.  Miss 
Cassie,  I entreat  you  to  finish  it.” 

The  sunset’s  crimson  light  deepened 
upon  Cassie's  cheeks,  and  in  the  Captain's 
eyes  there  was  the  soft  flashing  of  those 
equatorial  seas  when  she  answered,  with  a 
desperate  assumption  of  carelessness, 44  Oh, 

I only  made  it  up  as  I went  along.  I 
don’t  know  the  end  myself;”  and  then, 
while  the  rose  hue  faded:  44  It  has  no 
end.” 

44  It  must  have,”  said  he,  still  holding 
Arthur  upon  the  window-ledge.  “I  am 
familiar  with  that  story,  and  I think  I 
could  finish  it  myself.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a Prince,  Arthur;  a little 
slower  and  older  perhaps  than  he  ought  * 
to  have  been,  but  entirely  ardent  and  ear- 
nest; and  when,  after  much  difficulty  and 
delay,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Princess,  she  being  so  very  shy,  and 
her  box  such  a very  tight  one,  you  know, 
he  tried  many  times  to  tell  her  of  a charm 
he  carried  which  would  put  any  giant 
sound  asleep,  and  frighten  the  wickedest 
wolf  to  death,  and  quiet  forever  the  quer- 
ulous voices,  and  open  in  safety  her  cage 
door.  Nowt  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?” 

“What?”  asked  the  boy,  in  enthusias- 
tic expectation. 

44  It  was  a tiny  ring  in  a velvet  box.” 

44  And  did  he  give  it  to  the  little  Princess 
right  away  ?” 

44  No,”  said  the  Captain,  slowly,  with  his 
eyes  upon  Cassie,  who  was  busy,  very 
busy,  tying  the  scarlet  mittens  and  ar- 
ranging the  troublesome  fez,  and  seemed 
to  have  caught  a reflection  from  them  on 
her  cheeks  and  lips — “no,  he  didn’t,  for 
he  wasn't  sure  she  would  put  it  on  her 
finger,  which  she  would  have  to  do  to 
make  the  charm  complete ; but  if  you  will 
come  with  me  now,  I’ll  tell  you  the  rest 
another  time.” 

4 4 When  ?”  cried  Arthur,  with  impatience 
— 44  when  ?” 

44  On  Christmas-eve,”  said  the  Captain ; 
and  having  conquered  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  he  turned  with  his  companion 
from  the  window. 

And  she  wore  it  on  her  finger,  nor  did 
it  fail  of  any  charm  it  promised,  the  little  *> 
circlet  that  sparkled  in  this  her  second 
Christmas-box;  at  least  she  told  Arthur 
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so,  and  that  exacting  and  irrepressible  in- 
fant seemed  entirely  satisfied.  When 
next  Tom  passed  her  box  she  was  far 
away — with  the  Captain ; and  that  indig- 
nant bachelor,  seeing  her  plain,  pale-faced 


successor,  muttered,  “Alas!  she  merely 
chanced  to  be  beautiful.  But  the  barba- 
rous principle  is  the  same,  and  would  be, 
though  she  had  been  as  ugly  as  one  of  the 
Gorgons.” 


CMtnr’s  Cast]  CJinir. 


IN  his  farewell  speech  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  York,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  with  his  generous  urbanity  and 
kindliuess  of  heart,  spoke  most  warmly  of 
the  two  friends,  also  distinguished  English- 
men, whom  he  left  behind  him  in  the  country, 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Henry  Irving.  His  words 
fell  upon  ready  and  friendly  hearts,  for  it  can 
not  be  truly  said  that  the  geueral  tone  of  the 
press  iu  greeting  Matthew  Arnold  expressed 
the  real  feeling  of  hearty  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  is  entertained  for  him  as  an  author 
by  all  intelligent  and  honorable  Americans. 
Much  of  the  comment,  indeed,  w'ould  have 
come  worthily  from  the  press  of  such  an 
America  as  Mrs.  Trollope  described,  and  was 
the  mere  gibe  of  a vanity  w'bich  had  been  irri- 
tated by  a frank  comment  upon  America. 

Few  Englishmen  have  ever  made  a plea- 
santer impression  than  Lord  Coleridge.  He 
thought  that  much  of  his  w elcorne,  which  he 
called  exceedingly  generous,  was  due  to  his 
name,  and  to  his  relationship  to  the  great 
poet,  his  granduncle.  But  he  was  in  error. 
It  was  due  to  his  own  candor,  simplicity,  and 
charm  of  character  and  address.  One  of  the 
great  diguitaries  iu  England,  and  owing  his 
distinguished  position  not  to  the  accident  of 
rank  or  mere  favor,  but  to  his  owrn  merit,  proved 
in  the  most  conspicuous  arena,  he  was  yet  so 
modest  and  courteous  and  simple  that  all  sus- 
picion of  pretension  vanished,  and  he  stood  in 
every  company  an  accomplished  and  delight- 
ful geutlemau.  His  family  connection  with 
the  poet  affected  in  no  degree  the  warmth  of 
his  reception. 

Yet  fifty  years  ago  his  name  and  relation- 
ship alone  would  have  assured  him  a sincere 
welcome,  for  at  that  time  the  elder  Coleridge, 
not  only  as  a poet  but  as  a philosophical  think- 
er, was  a man  of  great  influence  upon  scholars 
and  thoughtful  men  in  America.  He  was  the 
middle-man  between  German  thought  and  the 
English  mind,  and  by  many  eminent  men  of 
that  time  he  was  regarded  as  the  original 
Transcendentalism  Coleridge  had  nowhere  a 
body  of  more  diligent  readers,  and  even  disci- 
ples, than  among  the  scholars  of  our  older  col- 
leges, and  his  influence  upon  the  Transcendent- 
al movement  in  this  country  is  evident  enough. 
Since  that  time  his  philosophic  significance 
has  doubtless  declined.  But  he  is  still  the 
poet  of  the  “ Ancient  Mariner, ” of  “ Christabel,” 
and  of  i%  Kubla  Khan,”  and  it  w-as  exceedingly 
interesting  to  seek  in  the  lineaments  of  the 


Chief  Justice  some  trace  of  his  great  relative, 
aud  to  observe  the  tradition  of  an  illustrious 
name  so  worthily  maintained. 

Lord  Coleridge’s  address  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  very  characteristic.  It  was  perfect- 
ly courteous,  manly,  dignified,  yet  genial  and 
frank.  He  did  not  flatter  nor  insinuate,  but 
he  showed  unmistakably  that  kindness  had 
not  blinded  him,  and  that  he  respected  his 
hosts  too  truly  to  be  either  trifling  or  servile. 
Neither  vast  territory  nor  immense  fortunes, 
he  said,  are  iu  themselves  matters  of  national 
congratulation  or  revelations  of  national  char- 
acter. It  is  the  general  well-being  which  had 
struck  him  most,  and  which  is  the  true  ground 
of  pride.  Bigness  in  a country  is  in  itself  no 
more  evidence  of  excellence  than  in  art — a 
truth  which  poor  Haydon  could  not  under- 
stand. The  colossal  statues  of  the  old  Roman 
despots  are  still  the  images  of  monsters.  The 
two  countries  which  have  exercised  the  pro- 
fouudest  and  most  permanent  influence  upon 
the  wTorld  are  Greece  aud  England.  But  both 
of  them  w’ere  small  states ; and  the  word  brings 
us  back  to  Sir  William  Temple’s  question, 
“ What  constitutes  a state  T” 

Those  Americans  who  are  a little  indignant 
wdieu  they  contrast  the  public  attention  paid 
to  distinguished  Englishmen  iu  this  country 
with  that  which  is  accorded  to  distinguished 
Americans  in  England  do  not  allow  for  the 
differences  of  natioual  temperament.  Noted 
Americans  and  Americans  of  high  position  are 
continually  going  to  England,  says  Patrioticus, 
vehemently,  but  how*  many  of  them  are  pub- 
licly feted,  aud  called  to  address  every  kind 
of  audience  iu  the  kingdom  ? At  the  Froude 
dinner  a dozen  years  ago  iu  New  York  one 
of  the  guests  protested,  sotto  voce,  all  the  even- 
ing at  the  eloquent  outpourings  of  the  orators 
in  welcome  and  commendation  of  the  guest, 
and  he  insisted  that  it  was  unbecoming  a self- 
respecting  people,  aud  showed  a cheap  and 
snobbish  turn  of  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  to  refuse  to  follow  our  own 
impulse,  because  it  is  uot  that  of  another  peo- 
ple, is  snobbish.  Shall  we  decline  to  show  our 
regard  for  a distinguished  mau  iu  any  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  because  some  other 
community  has  not  the  same  disposition? 
Shall  we  omit  publicly  to  honor  Dickens  or 
Thackeray  because  Englishman  may  not  hon- 
or Washington  Irving  or  Bryant  in  the  same 
way  ? That  certainly  would  reveal  a most 
morbid  deference  to  the  example  of  English- 
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men.  Ifc  would  be  to  regulate  American  con- 
duct by  English  standards.  And  if  the  English 
standard  were  not  approved  by  us.  it  would 
he  to  place  ourselves  in  the  ludicrous  position 
of  not  acting  generously,  as  we  wished  to  act, 
because  somebody  whose  authority  we  re- 
nounce does  not  act  generously. 

This  kind  of  irritation  springs  from  a want 
of  proper  American  feeling.  To  state  it  ex- 
travagantly, why  should  we  decline  to  fftte  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  every  proper 
way  because  English  society  might  not  fiftte 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  f Or,  to 
push  it  to  a further  extravagance,  why  should 
we  be  impolite  to  Smith  because  somebody 
else  is  impolite  to  Brown  T It  is  very  plea- 
sant to  see  distinguished  Americans  pleasant- 
ly treated  by  Englishmen.  But  if  they  are 
not  so  treated,  we  shall  hardly  bring  them  to 
terms  by  reprisals. 

A great  many  Americans  swagger  about  the 
world  in  an  armor  of  exceedingly  brittle  vani- 
ty. It  is  deplorably  nicked  and  shivered  at 
every  turn,  and  their  consequent  chagrin  is  as 
immense  as  it  is  unnecessary.  If  a sparkling 
writer  says  that  not  more  than  one  in  a hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  changes  his  shirt 
more  than  once  a week,  he  is  marked  for  ex- 
ecration and  execution.  If  he  ventures  to  our 
shores,  hapless  commentator!  he  learns  sum- 
marily what  it  is  to  asperse  the  linen  of  a 
great  and  free  people  whose  home  is  in  the 
setting  sun.  How  many  shirts  has  the  critic, 
pray,  and  how  often  does  he  change  them  f 

This  is  the  kind  of  welcome  which  exposes 
the  host,  but  which  certainly  does  not  harm 
the  guest.  We  laugh  at  the  sensitive  little 
America  which  winced  under  the  coarse  and 
shallow  observations  of  Mrs.  Trollope  half  a 
century  ago.  But  how  if  our  good-natured 
laughter  of  to-day  should  be  interrupted  by 
the  trenchant  assertion,  Thou  art  the  America! 


This  winter  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Italian  opera,  if  of  nothing  else.  The  open- 
ing of  the  two  rival  opera-houses  was  treated 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day  as  an  event 
of  the  highest  importance  and  interest,  and 
column  after  column  of  description  was  lavish- 
ed upon  the  new  house  and  the  singers.  It 
must,  however,  be  a ruinous  rivalry.  There 
is  a gTeat  deal  of  wealth  in  New  York,  and 
there  is  enormous  profusion  in  expense.  But 
it  can  hardly  support  two  great  opera-houses, 
with  enormous  salaries  to  the  chief  singers. 
It  should  be  recorded  for  the  information  of 
the  curious  reader  who  will  hereafter  seek  in 
these  pages  some  information  about  the  city 
pleasures  of  this  day  that  Patti  contracted  to 
receive  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  per- 
formance. What  secret  understandings  there 
may  be,  the  public,  of  course,  cau  not  know. 
But  this  was  the  sum  which  wits  promised 
after  a hot  contest  between  the  two  managers. 

Besides  Patti  there  are  Mesdames  Nilsson, 
Gerster,  Sembricb,  and  Seal  chi,  and  Signor 


Campanini,  all  of  whom  are  most  liberally 
paid.  Here  are  the  chief  living  singers  of  the 
Italian  opera,  who  have  come  to  conquer  and 
renew  their  conquest  of  the  New  World.  Ger- 
ster  is  now  the  first  of  Aminas,  Nilsson  of  Mar- 
guerites, Sembrich  of  Lucias,  unless  Patti  be 
held  to  surpass  each  singer  in  her  especial 
part,  and  Bellini,  Douizetti,  Rossini,  and  Ver- 
di, with  Gounod,  are  still  apparently  the  su- 
preme composers  for  the  operatic  audience. 
The  spectacle  is  still  essentially  the  same,  but 
with  a more  splendid  circumstance.  In  the 
vast  and  elaborate  Metropolitan  Opera-house, 
filled  with  a brilliant  throng  sumptuously  at- 
tired, whose  possessions  the  admiring  reports 
estimate  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  as 
if  those  figures  supplied  a standard  which  the 
American  reader  would  most  quickly  appre- 
ciate— in  all  this  the  veteran,  as  he  gazes  around 
and  pays  homage  to  the  glittering  spectacle 
of  wealth  aud  fashion,  sees  only  the  vision  of 
the  old  Chambers  Street  Opera  - house,  im- 
mensely enlarged  and  adorned — another,  yet 
the  same. 

In  those  old  days  of  opera,  which  Mr.  Grant 
White  has  so  pleasantly  and  vividly  commem- 
orated, the  youth  who  looked  around  beheld 
the  fashion  of  the  hour  in  all  the  gayety  of 
dress  and  decoration  of  which  the  present 
spectacle  is  but  the  counterpart.  Then  as 
now  the  “old  families”  circled  the  house. 
Then  as  now,  if  then  the  custom  had  not  been 
more  decent,  the  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
audience  might  have  been  estimated  aud  print- 
ed as  adding  to  the  interest  and  splendor  of 
the  description.  Then  as  now  the  composers 
were  Bellini  and  Donizetti  and  Verdi  and 
Rossini,  aud  the  soft  sorrows  of  Amina  and  the 
decorous  madness  of  Lucia  upon  the  stage  en- 
tranced the  soft  Aminas  and  the  decorous 
Lucias  in  the  boxes  and  the  balcony.  The 
present  scene  is  larger  and  more  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  substantially  different.  It  was  a 
smaller  city.  But  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore those  days,  just  across  the  Park,  Malibran 
had  sung.  The  great  traditions  had  already 
begun. 

Indeed,  the  veteran  whoso  capacious  mem- 
ory contains  the  Chambers  Street  Opera,  the 
Astor  Place  Opera,  and  the  Sontag  Opera  at 
Niblo’s,  as  he  sits  dazzled  in  the  new  palace  of 
opera,  is  not  sure  that  the  performance  tran- 
scends all  that  he  remembers  in  the  smaller 
day.  Bcnedefcti  and  Salvi,  Truffi  and  Steffa- 
none  and  Bosio — is  it  only  distance  that  makes 
those  voices  so  penetratingly  sweet  and  touch- 
ing? Do  the  greater  fames  attest  a greater 
charm?  With  all  her  voice  and  her  faultless 
vocalization,  shall  Patti  be  accounted  a finer 
artist  than  Sontag  ? The  New  York  memory 
— and  the  Easy  Chair  knows  such  a memory — 
in  which  Malibran  and  Caradori  aud  Cinti 
Damorcau  and  Castellan  and  Grisi  aud  Son- 
tag  and  Jenny  Lind  still  warble,  will  gladly 
eutertain  Patti  and  Nilsson  and  Gerster  and 
Campanini  and  Sembrich  and  Scalchi,  but 
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only  as  it  welcomes  larks  and  thrushes  to  a 
grove  of  nightingales. 

The  money  and  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
Italian  opera  were  treated  with  a charming 
lightuess  of  touch  by  the  author  of  a paper 
upon  the  new  opera-house  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine. 
It  is  all  the  more  striking  when  the  amusingly 
artificial  nature  of  opera  is  considered.  It 
should  seem  to  be  a curious  perversion  of  mu- 
sic to  fit  it  to  the  ordinary  drama  of  the  stage, 
as  is  done  in  most  of  the  operas.  It  is  a drama 
sung  instead  of  spoken.  Men  and  women  are 
made  to  sing  under  circumstances  in  which 
men  and  women  never  do  sing.  The  opera  is 
even  ludicrously  artificial.  The  fathers  of  the 
social  critical  essay,  Steele  and  Addison,  criti- 
cised this  absurdity  when  the  opera  wras  first 
introduced  in  England,  but  the  gravity  of  their 
censure  is  hardly  less  amusing  than  the  ab- 
surdity which  they  attack. 

In  one  of  the  first  Tatters,  Steele  says  that 
an  opera,  half  English  and  half  Italian,  had 
been  performed  on  “ Saturday  night  last”  with 
great  applause,  and  he  remarks  that  the  intel- 
ligence is  not  very  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  theatre,  “for  the  stage  being  au  enter- 
tainment of  the  reason  and  all  our  faculties, 
this  way  of  being  pleased  with  the  snspeuse 
of  them  for  three  hours  together,  and  being 
given  up  to  the  shallow  satisfaction  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  only,  seems  to  arise  rather  from 
the  degeneracy  of  our  understanding  than  an 
improvement  of  our  diversions.”  This  is  a 
Johnsonian  breaking  of  a butterfly  upon  the 
wheel.  Addison,  a year  or  two  later,  in  the 
thirteenth  Spectator , which  is  a delightful  il- 
lustration of  his  humor,  says  that  his  purpose 
has  been  to  show  “ what  are  at  present  the 
reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of 
Great  Britain.”  Addison,  too,  could  not  like 
the  opera.  “ How  glorious,”  he  Bays,  “ would 
au  English  tragedy  appear  with  that  action 
which  is  capable  of  giving  a diguity  to  the 
forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  Italian  opera!” 

Dennis,  also,  the  great  critic  of  the  time, 
railed  and  even  raged  at  the  opera.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  amusing  futility  of  de- 
riding the  opera  as  nonsense.  The  critic  might 
as  well  sneer  at  a fairy  tale.  The  opera,  even 
the  Italian  opera,  is  so  wLolly  a world  of  its 
own  that  it  is,  on  the  ground  of  incongruity, 
unassailable.  When  Jenny  Lind  sang  or  Ger- 
ster  sings  Amina,  the  story  is  as  actual  and 
tender  as  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Love-lorn 
damsels,  indeed,  do  not  sing  coherently  in  their 
sleep — no:  that  is  true;  they  do  not.  And  a 
beauty  never  slept  for  a hundred  years  to  be 
wakened  with  a kiss.  But  how  immortal  the 
pretty  story  is!  And  for  the  opera — here  is 
the  uew  house  with  all  its  magnificent  throng 
and  its  luxurious  and  lavish  appointments, 
and  at  the  old  house  Patti  singing  for  five 
thousand  dollars  a night. 


The  oldest  play-goer  in  New  York  would 
find  it  hard  to  recall  a more  delightful  Shake- 
spearean evening  than  that  which  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  provided  iu  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It 
was  all  poem  and  picture — and  Venice.  The 
familiar  story  was  presented  to  the  eye  as  it 
preseuts  itself  to  the  imagination,  aud  the  fall- 
ing curtain  fell  upon  a charmed  memory  of 
moonlight  and  music,  of  revelry  and  romance^ 
aud  the  harsh  discord  of  the  Jew. 

Mr.  Irving’s  Shy  lock  is  a restrained  and  in- 
tellectual figure,  except  in  the  outburst  with 
Tubal.  The  pathos  of  the  character,  not  its 
tenderness  or  sentiment,  but  the  essential 
pathos  of  the  position  of  a solitary  member  of 
a hated  race  at  bay  among  the  race  that  hates 
him,  was  finely  indicated.  The  unresisting 
submission,  wheu  his  own  ferocity  reacts  upon 
him,  and  he  is  caught  in  the  law  iu  w hich  he 
meant  to  insnare  Antonio,  was  admirable* 
But  most  admirable  was  Mr.  Irving’s  just  per- 
ception of  the  purport  of  the  whole  play,  and 
his  subordination  even  of  the  figure  of  Shy- 
lock  to  the  central  charm  of  the  drama,  which 
is  Portia.  It  is  almost  iucredible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  here  was  au  actor  more  intent  upon 
Shakespeare  than  upon  himself. 

Miss  Terry’s  Portia  was  not  Minerva,  nor 
was  it 

“ she. 

The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 

The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 

The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 

Cleiia.  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurelian.” 

It  was  none  of  these,  but  Shakespeare’s  Portia, 
noble,  maidenly,  and  gay — au  “inexpressive 
she,”  whose  destiny  might  well  be  committed 
to  a golden  casket  for  the  contest  of  princes. 
Graceful  womanly  dignity  and  sparkling  sim- 
plicity characterized  Miss  Terry’s  Portia.  She 
was  as  charming  to  the  spectator  as  to  the 
Prince  of  Morocco  or  to  Bassanio,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  refined  and  gently  feminine  than 
her  demeanor  throughout  the  selection  of  the 
casket,  and  nothiug  more  happily  arch  than 
her  action  aud  aspect  iu  the  ring  scene  with 
which  the  drama  ended. 

And  all  this  admirable  play  of  the  chief 
characters,  supported  by  excellent  subordi- 
nates, was  relieved  against  a vivid  and  beauti- 
ful background  of  Venice.  Masked  revellers, 
merrily  singing,  passed  iu  the  cold  moonlight 
across  the  bridge  over  the  caual,  while  a 
lighted  gondola,  with  throbbing  guitars  and 
blended  voices,  glided  below.  The  moon  rose 
from  the  lagune,  through  the  level  bars  of  va- 
por, over  the  lighted  palace  of  Belmont,  aud 
in  the  garden,  on  a seat  of  marble,  Jessica 
and  Lorenzo  told  their  love.  The  Prince  of 
Morocco  tested  his  fate  in  a hall  wThose  spa- 
cious splendor  became  the  high-born  lady  of 
the  drama;  and  all  went  swiftly  and  continu- 
ously to  the  end.  Garrick  may  have  played 
Hamlet  in  a full-bottomed  wig,  but  Shake- 
speare’s pictorial  tale  demands  a fitting  scene, 
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and  with  singular  felicity  Mr.  Irving  has  re- 
sponded. 

Looking  around  the  delighted  audience,  and 
recalling  the  play-goers  of  other  days,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  Charles  Lamb  and 
Gillian  C.  Verplanek,  lovers  of  the  theatre  and 
of  Shakespeare,  might  have  seen  the  harmoni- 
ous and  beautiful  and  satisfactory  representa- 
tion— a poem  seen  with  the  eyes  as  well  as 
heard  with  the  ears — which  they  enjoyed  who 
beheld  Henry  Irving’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 


As  the  Revolutionary  centenaries  end  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  bicentenaries  begin, 
and  between  the  interesting  days  at  New- 
burgh and  in  the  city  which  commemorated 
the  disbanding  of  the  American  army  and  the 
departure  of  the  English  army,  Staten  Island 
celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  its  erection  into 
a county.  This  afforded  an  opportunity,  which 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  County  improved,  to 
recall  the  story  of  their  beautiful  island,  which 
is  not  very  familiar  even  to  its  citizens,  al- 
though the  late  Mr.  John  J.  Clnte,  who  was 
for  nearly  half  a century  a resident  and  a stu- 
dent of  its  history,  printed  a volume  of  an- 
nals drawn  from  local  records  and  tradition 
and  from  the  published  authorities.  The  vol- 
ume shows  that  Mr.  Clute  had  consulted  a 
great  part  of  the  material  for  a history  of  the 
island,  and  his  work  contains  quite  euough  to 
interest  every  resident  of  the  county  in  its  his- 
toric associations. 

The  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  coun- 
ties in  New  York  was  the  second  important  act 
of  the  Dongan  Legislature,  which  was  itself 
an  act  of  grace  from  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
Legislature,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  freeholders,  and  to  which 
Staten  Island  sent  one  delegate,  is  often  cited 
as  the  first  really  popular  Legislature  in  the 
colonies,  and  its  first  act,  ordaining  that  no 
tax  should  bo  laid  without  the  conseut  of  the 
representatives,  has  been  extolled  as  the  first 
practical  assertion  of  the  great  doctriue  of  the 
Revolution — no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  was  such  an  assertion,  but  it  was 
wholly  formal  and  futile. 

The  law's  of  the  Dongan  Assembly  derived 
no  authority  from  the  people.  They  were  acts 
of  mere  ducal  grace.  No  law  was  valid  with- 
out the  Duke’s  approval ; and,  even  when  ap- 
proved, they  could  be  revoked  at  any  moment 
by  his  personal  pleasure.  Indeed,  this  very  law 
for  taxation  by  consent  only  was  never  con- 
firmed. It  was  presented  to  the  Duke,  and  he 
signed  it.  But  before  he  hod  returned  it  to 
New  York  with  his  signature,  his  brother, 
Charles  II.,  died,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
Kiug  of  England.  The  ducal  domain  of  New 
York  had  become  suddenly  a royal  province. 
The  acts  of  the  Dongan  Assembly  were  much 
too  liberal  for  a king.  His  Majesty  refused  to 
ratify  them,  and  ordered  his  Captain-General, 
Dongan,  to  disallow  the  charter.  The  Assem- 
bly itself  held  but  three  sessious.  American 


liberty  did  not  spring  from  the  whim  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  despots.  It  was  asserted  and 
maintained  by  the  American  people  against 
the  embattled  might  of  royal  power. 

Staten  Island,  therefore,  can  not  claim,  by 
the  title  of  representation  in  the  Dongan  As- 
sembly, a part  in  the  first  authoritative  asser- 
tion of  the  great  Revolutionary  doctrine  which 
was  made  by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  nearly 
a century  later.  But  it  had  a voice  in  the 
creation  of  the  counties,  having  a representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly.  Yet,  as  its  spirit  was 
always  strongly  Tory— except  at  the  time  of 
Leister's  government,  with  which  the  island- 
era  apparently  sympathized — it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  it  Bhared  the  servile  feeling  which 
determined  the  names  of  the  original  counties. 
They  commemorate  the  titles  or  the  royal  re- 
lationships of  the  Duke  of  York — Albany  and 
Dukes  from  his  ducal  stylo,  Ulster  from  his 
Irish  earldom,  Dutchess  from  his  wife,  Kings 
from  his  brother,  Queens  from  his  sister-in- 
law,  Orange  from  his  son-in-law,  aud  Rich- 
mond— alas!  Richmond — from  his  illegitimate 
nephew. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  son  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Louise  de  Querouaille 
— Madame  Carwell,  as  the  London  mob  called 
her — the  fascinating  French  siren  whom  Louis 
XIV.  sent  over  to  Eugland  to  bind  King  Charles 
by  a silken  chain  to  the  will  of  France,  and 
whom  Charles  preferred  to  all  his  other  sul- 
tanas. “ There,  too,”  says  Macaulay,  depicting 
the  great  gallery  at  Whitehall,  and  the  gay 
and  disgraceful  court  of  Charles — “ there,  too, 
was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft 
and  infantine  features  were  lighted  up  with 
the  vivacity  of  France.”  It  is  her  son  whoso- 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  county  name  of 
Staten  Island. 

Happily  nobody  recalled  this  fact  at  the  cel- 
ebration, nor,  as  Dick  Swiveller  would  have 
said,  assumed  to  “ mar  the  hilarity  of  the  occa- 
sion” by  untimely  allusions.  Indeed,  he  must 
have  been  a Staten-Islander  of  very  imperfect 
sympathies  who  could  have  seen  the  surpris- 
ing festivity  of  the  day  without  pride  and 
pleasure.  There  was  never  such  a throng  of 
persons  upon  the  island,  and  never  so  long  and 
picturesque  a procession.  Staten  Island,  said 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  truly,  seldom  wakes 
up,  but  when  it  does,  it  wakes  up  with  a bang. 
The  day  was  clear,  with  a rather  chilly  north- 
west wind  that  fanned  the  procession  briskly 
as  it  wound  along  the  curving  North  Shore. 
But  nothing  could  chill  the  genuine  enthusi- 
asm of  the  occasion,  and  since  Staten  Island 
has  astonished  herself  by  showing  what  pub- 
lic spirit  can  do,  her  best  friends  will  hope  that 
the  bicentennial  was  but  a beginning  of  good 
works. 


The  poetical  descriptions  of  old  ago.  says  a 
gentleman  who  has  to  deal  officially  with  aged 
people,  are  very  different  from  the  reality  of 
weakness,  irritability,  personal  negligence, 
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and  sickness.  It  is  the  old  gap  between  what 
should  be  and  what  is,  or  what  we  call  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  This  contrast  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  some  musing  spectator  at 
the  closing  centennials  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary series  at  Newburgh  and  in  New  York. 
When  the  retiring  British  fleet,  after  tiring 
the  last  shot  of  the  Revolution  at  the  Staten 
Island  patriots,  who  shouted  with  derisive 
glee,  had.  vanished  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  and 
British  authority  was  completely  overthrown 
in  the  old  colonies,  doubtless  there  were  hon- 
est patriots  in  the  city  who  breathed  freely 
and  joyfully  in  the  conviction  that  now  the 
American  people,  chastened  by  long  and  sharp 
experience,  would  select  the  best  citizens  for 
the  chief  officers,  and  make  intelligence  and 
public  virtue  the  foundation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

A few  years  later,  when  Washington  stood 
where  the  new  statue  of  him  in  Wall  Street 
stands,  and  took  the  oath  to  discharge  loyally 
the  great  office  to  which  he  had  been  unani- 
mously elected,  those  honest  patriots  might 
well  feel  that  tbeir  anticipations  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  new  republic  would  indi- 
cate its  character  by  the  selection  of  men  of 
the  Washington  mould  for  its  official  leaders. 
But  if  one  of  them  should  stray  into  the  city 
to-day,  and  express  the  same  simple  expecta- 
tion, would  he  or  would  he  not  be  regarded 
with  the  amused  surprise  which  greeted  the 
awakening  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  would  or 
would  not  his  questions  and  his  amazement 
seem  as  antiquated  and  strange  as  Rip’s  dazed 
inquiries  to  his  old  companions,  and  his  ragged 
and  quaint  attire  ? 

Let  any  reader  turn  to  Mrs.  Lamb’s  admi- 
rable and  pleasant  history  of  New  York,  and 
look  at  the  men  who  were  foremost  in  the 
city  government  and  in  the  city  representa- 
tion to  the  Legislature  a hnudred  years  ago, 
and  then  contemplate  many  of  the  corre- 
sponding dignitaries  to-day.  Would  he  not 
be  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  between  the  theory  and  the 
fact?  Obliged  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
best  men  in  the  community  were  usually  se- 
lected as  its  representatives,  would  he  be  able 
to  answer,  simply  and  directly,  yes?  The  Easy 
•Chair  could  show  him  a community  in  which 
an  honest,  able,  intelligent,  experienced,  and 
admirable  representative  was  lately  supersed- 
ed in  his  own  party  by  a political  jobber,  for 
no  reason  whatever  except  that  the  honest 
and  experienced  man  was  disliked  for  the  same 
reason  that  Aristides  was  ostracized.  Doubt- 
less the  reader  smiles  as  he  proceeds,  and  re- 
marks that  he  could  show  the  simple  old  Easy 
Chair  plenty  of  such  instances.  And  if  he 
should  do  so,  would  it  or  would  it  not  tend  to 
show  that  the  real  operation  of  popular  insti- 
tutions is  somewhat  different  from  the  ideal  ? 

The  moral  which  the  simple  old  Easy  Chair 
desires  to  spring  upon  the  smiling  reader  is 


that  republics  will  not  work  themselves.  The 
“ good  men”  will  not  appear  in  the  high  offices 
merely  because  in  a republic,  or  a government 
of  the  numerical  majority,  it  will  be  always  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  select  honest  and 
competent  officers.  It  is  the  interest  of  driv- 
ers to  treat  their  horses  kindly,  but  horses  are 
often  fearfully  abused.  It  was  the  interest  of 
slave-holders  to  treat  their  slaves  well,  but  read 
the  story  of  slavery.  It  is  the  interest  of  men 
to  be  temperate,  frugal,  self-restrained.  Does 
the  smiling  reader  know  any  men  who  are  not 
so  ? Interest  is  a very  powerful  motive,  but 
it  is  not-the  strongest.  Passion  of  many  kinds 
is  stronger.  Principle  is  stronger.  It  is  unde- 
niably the  interest  of  the  community  to  select 
its  best  men  for  its  officers ; but  that  interest 
will  be  often  overborne  by  passion,  by  igno- 
rance, by  brutality,  and  they  can  bo  mastered 
only  by  principle.  Professor  Ely  shows  us 
that  the  defect  of  our  political  economy  has 
been  its  overestimate  and  exaltatiou  of  the 
power  of  self-interest.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
political  as  in  the  industrial  sphere. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a right  to  complain 
that  the  reality  of  popular  government  is  very 
different  from  its  theory  until  he  has  done  his 
share  in  supplying  that  active  practical  par- 
ticipation in  it  which  the  theory  presupposes. 
The  theory  of  popular  government  is  not  that 
a few  mercenary  politicians  will  select  the 
best  citizens  for  office,  but  that  the  whole 
community  will  do  so.  If  the  honest  early 
patriots  who  watched  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  and  the  inauguration  of  Washington  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  community  would  arouse 
itself  at  the  appeal  of  every  election,  they  were 
mistaken.  What  it  can  do  when  it  does  arouse 
itself,  the  overthrow  of  Tweed  showed.  What 
enormous  risks  of  every  kind  it  runs  by  slug- 
gishness and  inactivity,  the  history  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  shows. 

If,  therefore,  the  city  permits  the  selection 
of  unworthy  official  representatives,  it  is  be- 
cause it  does  not  really  care  to  have  better 
representatives,  or  even  to  try  to  have  them. 
There  is  immense  indifference  aud  inactivity 
because  effort  is  said  to  be  u of  no  use.”  But 
that  is  the  baby  plea.  It  is  undoubtedly  very 
difficult  to  know  in  the  city  for  whom  you  are 
votiug,  but  if  the  community  really  cared  to 
know,  it  would  have  a system  under  which  it 
would  know.  No  device  can  supply  the  want 
of  public  spirit.  If  an  evil  system  prevente 
the  real  wish  of  the  community  from  having 
its  way,  when  that  wish  is  strong  enough  to 
be  determined  to  have  its  way  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  evil  system. 

It  is  a hundred  years  ago  that  monarchy 
sailed  away  from  our  shores,  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred since  the  official  oath  of  Washington 
began  the  united  republic ; but  would  any 
grumbler  really  recall  monarchy,  or  insist  that 
because  a republic  will  not  work  itself  it  is 
not  worth  working  ? 
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^i^HE  large  circle  of  readers  who  have  found 

JL  perennial  entertainment  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  in  Anthony  Trollope’s  sterling 
novels,  and  who  have  become  in  some  sort  his 
friends  and  familiars  through  their  medium, 
will  find  much  to  move  them  deeply  in  his  Au- 
tobiography,1 * * * not  only  as  illustrating  the  story 
of  bis  literary  life,  of  his  methods  as  an  author, 
and  of  the  sources,  origin,  and  fortunes  of  his 
numerous  novels  and  other  writings,  but  also 
for  the  pathetic  revelations  it  makes  of  his 
desolate  early  life,  and  of  the  phenomenal  neg- 
lect, friendlessness,  and  isolation  from  which 
he  suffered  then  and  long  afterward  with  a 
poignancy  that  was  heightened  by  the  unsus- 
pected keenness  of  his  sensibilities,  and  the 
low  valuation  that  he  put  upon  himself  and 
•that  was  placed  upou  him  by  his  companions 
in  consequence  of  his  untoward  surroundings 
and  his  personal  defects  of  manners  and  ap- 
pearance. Not  one  of  his  novels  enlists  our 
compassionate  sympathies  more  powerfully  for 
its  imaginary  hero  than  they  are  enlisted  for 
himself  in  this  touching  autobiography;  and 
we  follow  him  with  constantly  increasing  com- 
miseration through  his  loveless,  friendless,  and 
.most  wretched  childhood  and  his  desolate  ear- 
ly manhood,  until  he  achieved  a tardy  success 
after  disappointments  that  would  have  forever 
crushed  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  a man  of  less  sturdy,  less  buoyant,  and  less 
patient  temperament.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Trollope  pos- 
tures as  a hero  in  his  autobiography.  Nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  such 
a conclusion.  His  recital  is  a modest  aud  un- 
affected, but,  as  relates  to  its  earlier  period, 
terribly  candid  aud  humbling  statement,  of  the 
incidents  of  his  career.  This  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  he  leaves  much  of  a per- 
sonal nature  untold,  which  delicacy  and  a con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others  prompted 
him  to  withhold.  Thus,  he  does  not  invite  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  the  sanctities  of  his  court- 
ship and  married  life,  and  only  such  occasional 
glimpses  are  permitted  of  his  inner  domestic 
life  as  are  necessary  to  a fuller  conception  of 
his  own  individual  life  and  character,  and  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  incidents  and 
events  that  made  a durable  impression  on  both. 
We  have  read  autobiographies  of  many  other 
men,  among  them  being  some  of  much  greater 
men  than  Mr.  Trollope,  but  we  can  not  now  re- 
call one  that,  taken  all  in  all,  is  more  delight- 
ful and  instructive  reading  than  his,  or  whose 
frankness  is  so  unreserved,  and  more  complete- 
ly wins  our  respect  aud  esteem  for  its  author. 
Hia  memoir  undoubtedly  has  defects  of  taste 
and  judgment,  but  these  are  few  and  compara- 
tively insignificant ; aud  the  recital  itself  is 

1 An  AulobUxrraphy.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  12mo, 

pp.  329.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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carried  forward  with  such  a rush  of  animated 
and  minute  reminiscence  relative  to  himself 
and  others,  and  so  graphically  and  unreserved- 
ly displays  the  feelings,  motives,  and  doiugs  of 
the  man,  in  his  private  and  business  affairs,  as 
an  author,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a public 
officer,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  does  not 
languish  for  a moment  from  its  opening  to  its 
closiug  paragraph.  Interwoven  with  the  Btory 
of  his  personal  life  and  of  his  struggles,  fail- 
ures, and  successes  as  an  author,  the  autobiog- 
raphy comprises  a large  body  of  candid  and 
very  acute  criticisms  on  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings, on  the  writings  of  others,  on  publishers 
and  book-making,  and  on  authorship  and  nov- 
el-writing generally.  A more  manly  book  we 
are  not  often  privileged  to  read,  or  one  which 
more  attractively  combines  the  utmost  frank- 
ness compatible  with  delicacy  and  the  most 
punctilious  consideration  for  others,  or  which 
gives  a more  unreserved  exhibition  of  the  au- 
thor’s owu  real  self,  and  a more  modest  ap- 
praisal of  his  abilities  and  performances. 


That  religious  books  are  not  necessarily 
dry  aud  prosy  reading,  and  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  spirituality  or  accurate  Biblical 
scholarship  they  may  be  made  very  attractive 
and  engaging,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
entertaiuing  and  instructive  biography  of 
David,  King  of  Israel ,9  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  The  work 
is  a companiou  volume  to  several  others  by  the 
same  genial  and  accomplished  author,  illustra- 
tive of  the  lives  of  representative  Scripture 
characters,  among  others,  Moses  the  lawgiver, 
the  prophets  Elijah  and  Daniel,  and  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.  The  peculiar  value  aud 
interest  of  all  these  volumes  reside  in  the  fact 
that  in  each  the  author  has  gathered  into  a 
continuous  narrative  form  from  various  por- 
tions of  the  Scripture  ail  the  scattered  and 
sometimes  minute  particulars  that  throw  any 
light  upou  the  character,  career,  and  actious 
of  the  persons  memorialized,  upou  the  incidents 
aud  vicissitudes  that  befell  them,  and  upou 
the  events  in  which  they  bore  a leading  part, 
the  whole  being  supplemented  by  well-authen- 
ticated facts  still  further  in  illustration  of 
their  lives,  derived  from  standard  secular  his- 
torians. In  the  case  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  sur- 
prising, considering  how  familiar  we  are  with 
his  character  and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  how 
many  interesting  and  important  details  illus- 
trative of  both  had  escaped  us,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  dispersed  passages  and  allusions 
in  other  books  of  the  Bildc  than  those  in  which 
the  more  connected  account  of  his  life  is  given. 

All  these  have  been  diligently  gleaned  and 

Q David , King  of  Irrael.  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons. 

By  Hcv.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  44  Franklin  Square 
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collected  together  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  wrought 
into  an  animated  continuous  biographical 
sketch,  in  which  the  entire  career  of  Israel’s 
sweet  singer  and  warrior  king  is  traced  with 
great  minuteness,  a vivid  portraiture  is  given 
of  the  man,  and  a careful  analysis  is  supplied 
of  the  influences  that  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  his  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
personal  character,  or  that  fostered  and  devel- 
oped his  faculty  for  musical  and  poetic  inter- 
pretation and  expression.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  of  the  biography  Dr.  Taylor  pauses  to 
introduce  some  brief  and  appropriate  reflec- 
tions naturally  suggested  by  the  period  in 
David’s  life  that  had  been  considered,  or  by 
the  incidents  aud  events  that  had  been  re- 
lated ; and  thus  from  the  narrative,  while  it 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory,  he  is  able  to 
draw  highly  impressive  lessons  which  are 
profitable  “ for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, aud  for  instruction  in  righteousness,” 
and  also  for  guidance  or  warning  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  every-day  life  and  affairs.  In 
addition  to  its  other  numerous  features  of  in- 
terest— historical,  biographical,  Biblical,  etc. — 
a fine  literary  flavor  is  imparted  to  the  work  by* 
a succession  of  studies  introduced  at  appro- 
priate stages  of  the  narrative,  in  which  the 
author  embodies  close  and  scholarly  analyses 
and  criticisms  of  the  Psalms,  traces  their  com- 
position with  great  certainty  to  particular  pe- 
riods of  David’s  life,  and  describes  their  origin, 
the  occasions  which  prompted  them,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 

The  momentous  themes*  of  God  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  are  considered  from  the 
stand-point  of  natural  religion  by  Mr.  Charles 
Nordhoff  in  a little  volume  entitled  God  and  the 
Future  Life  * and  are  treated  by  him  with  im- 
pressive earnestness  and  candor,  in  terms  so 
plain  and  familiar  as  to  address  themselves  to 
the  understanding  of  immature  or  unlearned 
readers,  and  withal  so  cogent  and  philosophical 
as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  adult  and  mature 
minds.  Although  he  defers  to  no  one  in  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  truth  of 
supernatural  revelation,  and  in  his  reverence 
for  Holy  Scripture  as  the  depository  of  that 
truth,  Mr.  Nordh off’s  aim  is  to  convince  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  the  specious  half- 
truths  and  mistaken  deductions  of  science,  aud 
who  have  drifted  away  from  belief  in  God  and 
the  future  life,  and  who  doubt  or  question  the 
authenticity  or  authoritativeness  of  the  Bible 
record,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  and  of  the  great 
doctrines  which  it  embalms,  rnay  be  clearly 
established  by  scientific  methods — by  reason- 
ing and  arguments  outside  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  race,  the  earth, 
and  the  universe,  by  the  assistance  of  natural 
laws — in  fine,  by  the  use  of  precisely  the  same 

1 God  and  the  Future  Life . The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  16mo,  pp.  228. 
New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers. 


processes  as  have  beeu  resorted  to  by  tbe  skep- 
tical leaders  of  modern  scientific  thought  to 
demonstrate  their  materialistic  theories.  Tak- 
ing, for  instance,  tbe  atomic  theory  as  an  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Nordhoff  shows  that  while  no  one 
has  seen  or  in  any  other  way  physically  appre- 
hended an  atom  or  a molecule,  or  can  possibly 
see  or  apprehend  either,  yet  tbe  defender  of 
this  theory  supports  it  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  tbe  contrary,  and  also 
because  he  finds  that  it  gives  a sensible  aud 
reasonable  explanation  and  justification  of  a 
multitude  of  well-known  phenomena  that  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  other  hypothesis,  and 
is  consistent  with  well -ascertained  natural 
laws.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Nordhoff  deduce*, 
the  theory  of  the  existence  of  God  aud  of  the 
reality  of  a future  life,  showing  that  it  also 
finds  its  explanation  and  justification  in  all 
that  is  now  ascertained  of  the  universe  aud  of 
human  life,  that  it  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
all  that  we  know,  and  that  tbe  opposite  hy- 
pothesis introduces  confusion,  and  may  for  that 
reason  be  held  scientifically  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable,  at  least  until  some  evi- 
dence for  it  shall  be  produced.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
successively  tries  the  theories  of  the  existence 
of  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  aud  of 
tbe  providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men 
and  tbe  world,  aud  tbe  scheme  and  offices  of 
Christianity,  by  this  test,  aud  demonstrates  the 
reasonableness  of  each.  His  treatise  is  rich  in 
suggestive  aids  to  faith,  and  is  an  intelligent 
guide  to  personal  holiness. 


This  book,4  even  in  outward  appearance,  re- 
calls Dr.  Keep’s  excellent  translation  of  Dr. 
Autenrieth’s  Homeric  Dictionary  ; aud  the  many 
that  have  used  tho  dictionary  will  be  prepared 
to  welcome  Dr.  Keep  as  a competent  editor  aud 
commentator  of  the  text.  Tbe  dictionary  was, 
indeed,  the  best  of  preparation  for  the  edition ; 
for  in  following  Auteurieth  Dr.  Keep  hail  t<* 
deal  one  by  one  with  almost  all  tbe  difficulties, 
small  and  great,  of  Homeric  interpretation. 
The  work  thus  doue  sufficed  not  only  to  make 
him  incapable  of  any  serious  blunder  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text  itself,  but  also  to  give  him. 
command  of  the  widely  scattered  material  that 
is  needed  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Homeric 
thought.  To  the  edition  wTe  can  pay  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  it  is  as  good  and  useful 
as  we  had  the  right  to  expect  from  the  trans- 
lator of  the  dictionary. 

Dr.  Keep  began  editing  Homer  by  working 
up  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  edition  of  Books  I.  and  IL 
of  the  Iliad,  and  by  adding  on  bis  own  editiou 
of  Book  III.  This  edition  of  three  books  be 
has  now  expanded  into  an  editiou  of  six,  aud 
by  rewriting  the  notes  on  Books  I.  aud  II.  be 
makes  the  whole  work  his  own,  and  assumes 
responsibility  for  all.  The  text,  however,  is 
that  of  La  Roche,  edition  of  1877 ; but  in  Books 

* The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  I.-YI.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Robert  P.  Keep.  Boston : John 
Ally  u.  1883. 
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I.  and  II.  Dr.  Keep  still  follows  in  part  Sidg- 
wick’s  text. 

The  adjuncts  to  the  book  are  well  chosen 
and  useful.  That  part  of  the  introduction,  in- 
deed, which  deals  with  epic  poetry  and  the 
Homeric  question  is  too  brief  for  a serious  dis- 
cussion, or  even  statement  of  the  points  in- 
volved ; but  in  accepting  and  quoting  Jebb’s 
summing  up  on  the  genesis  of  the  Iliad,  Dr. 
Keep  gives  us  the  best  verdict  of  modern  schol- 
arship. The  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  is 
far  too  short.  But  the  few  pageB  on  scanning 
Homer,  and  the  few  pages  more  on  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  trans- 
lated from  Koch,  and  reprinted  from  the  Ho- 
meric Dictionary , give  in  good  form  the  matter 
most  needed  for  reading  Homer  with  intelli- 
gence. 

The  text  itself  is  neatly  printed.  The  plan 
of  dividing  it  into  short  paragraphs,  and  of 
prefixing  to  each  paragraph  a short  summary 
of  its  contents,  seems  to  us  admirable.  It 
seems  better  than  either  introduction  or  notes 
to  keep  unbroken  in  the  student’s  mind  the 
continuity  and  development  of  the  story.  The 
notes  occupy  143  pages,  to  156  pages  in  text. 
This  is  hardly  enough  for  the  absolute  needs 
of  a school  commentary,  and  the  effect  is  to 
be  seen  in  leaving  many  most  important  ques- 
tions, especially  of  the  higher  syntax,  undis- 
cussed. In  general,  however,  the  notes  seem 
accurate  and  helpful.  But  here  and  there  the 
notes  blunder  either  in  grammatical  diction 
or  interpretation.  When  he  tells  us,  at  vi.  59, 
that  the  og  in  pTjff  '6g  <pvyoi  is  “ relative  used  as 
demonstrative,”  he  disturbes  the  true  relation 
of  the  pronouns.  When  he  says,  at  vi.  171, 
of  inr  dfivpov i 7ropiryf  that  “ the  phrase 
means  nothing  more  than  safe-conduct,”  he 
misses  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  text. 
When  he  tells  us,  at  vi.  255,  that  dvewvvpoi 
means,  literally,  “ not  to  be  named,”  he  gives 
a misleading  statement  in  word  - formation. 
When  he  translates  (vi.  74)  StvaXictiyoi  by  “on 
account  of  their  failure  to  defend  themselves,” 
he  misinterprets,  in  spite  of  excessive  dif- 
fuseness,  the  meaning  of  the  word.  When,  in 

vi.  2,  he  translates  idvee  pdxv ntdioio  by  “ the 

tide  of  battle  set  over  the  plain,”  he  falls 
into  the  worst  defect  of  translation,  the  intru- 
sion of  a false  metaphor  into  the  text,  and 
the  ascription  to  the  poet  of  a thought  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  his. 

In  spite  of  some  such  faults,  the  edition  is 
good  and  useful.  It  brings  the  time  nearer, 
we  hope,  when  a full  and  scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  Homeric  poems  shall  bo  a part  and  an 
unfailing  result  of  all  collegiate  education  in 
America. 


Me.  William  Shepard  has  compiled  a vol- 
ume of  Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Authors ,*  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  has  displayed  a com- 

*  The  Literary  IAfe*  Edited  by  William  Shepard. 
Pen  Pictures  of  Modern  Authors.  Illustrated,  8vo, 
pp.  838.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


mendable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  editorial 
scissors,  and  an  equally  commendable  ingenu- 
ity in  converting  his  judicious  clippings  from 
the  staple  of  other  writers  into  an  attractive 
literary  patchwork,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  fewest  possible,  but  always  opportune, 
stitches  of  his  own.  A small  proportion  only 
of  those  who  are  comprised  in  the  term  “ mod- 
ern authors”  are  memorialized  in  the  volume, 
nor  are  those  who  are  admitted  to  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  field  of  literature,  or 
always  of  the  first  rauk  in  their  particular 
field.  But  notwithstanding  the  rather  pro- 
miscuous character  of  the  collection,  and  the 
fewness  of  the  individuals  who  are  portrayed 
in  it,  Mr.  Shepard’s  instinctive  editorial  tact 
in  the  choice  of  authors  who  are  widely  known 
and  have  a strong  hold  upon  the  popular  in- 
terest or  curiosity  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a thoroughly  enjoyable  book — the  more  rel- 
ishing for  his  studious  avoidance  of  ail  formal 
critical,  bibliographical,  and  biographical  de- 
tails, and  his  strict  adherence  to  the  idea  of 
bringing  some  prominent  authors,  whose  work 
belongs  to  the  present  half  of  the  century,  fa- 
miliarly before  us  by  graphic  descriptions  of 
their  personal  appearance,  and  their  charac- 
teristic traits  of  conduct  and  manners,  through 
the  medium  of  the  anecdotal  reminiscences  of 
those  who  were  admitted  to  a more  or  less  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  them.  The  sketches 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  brief,  sometimes 
i extended  and  elaborate,  but  all  are  crisp  aud 
bright,  and  the  longest  may  be  easily  dis- 
patched at  a sitting. 


Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  are 
rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  letters,  and 
re-opening  a new  source  of  enjoyment  to  many 
readers,  by  the  republication  in  a neat,  service- 
able, aud  cheap  form  of  the  writings  of  some 
standard  authors  of  a former  generation,  whose 
permanent  hold  upon  popularity  fairly  enti- 
tles them  to  be  placed  among  the  classics.  The 
initial  volumes  of  the  series  are  Southey’s 
manly  and  unaffected  Life  of  Nelson*  with  il- 
lustrations by  Birket  Foster,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s “Simple  Susan,”  “Waste  Not,  Want 
Not,”  “The  Mimic,”  “Madame  Panache,”  aud 
other  tales.1  It  was  of  the  first  of  these,  “ Sim- 
ple Susan,”  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  said  to 
Mrs.  John  Davy : “ I’m  sure,  in  that  story  where 
the  little  girl  parts  with  her  lamb,  aud  the  lit- 
tle hoy  brings  it  hack  to  her  again,  there’s  no- 
thing for  it  but  just  to  put  down  the  book  and 
cry.”  This  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  tales 
is  accompanied  by  a fine  biographical  sketch 
by  Grace  A.  Oliver,  condensed  from  her  more 
elaborate  memoir  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  recently 
noticed  in  this  department  of  the  Magazine. 
The  same  publishers  include  in  this  series  an 


e The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Robert  Southey.  lGmo, 
pp.  314.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers. 

7 Classic  Tales  by  Maria  Edqeworth.  With  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Grace  A.  Oliver.  16mo,  pp.  33& 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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excellent  collection  of  stirring  ballads  of  hero- 
ism and  adventure,8  brought  together  from 
many  sources,  aud  arranged  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  chronological  order  of  the  events 
they  celebrate.  The  collection  embraces  ex- 
amples from  Scott,  Burns,  Macaulay,  Lockhart, 
Tennyson,  Aytoun,  John  Stirliug,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Stedman,  and 
others.  


No  story  in  our  literature  has  maintained  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy,  or  has 
longer  remained  a universal  favorite  with 
young  and  old,  wise  and  simple,  than  that 
which  relates  the  life,  exploits,  and  adven- 
tures of  Robin  Hood,  the  gentle  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  doings  of  his  re- 
nowned band.  Originating  in  a popular  bal- 
lad probably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
or  the  tiret  part  of  the  thirteenth,  the  story 
was  further  contributed  to,  aud  enlarged  and 
enriched,  by  nearly  every  after-generation  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  each  of  which 
added  new  turns  and  incidents  to  it,  chron- 
icling the  exploits  of  the  chivalrous  outlaw, 
increasing  the  number  of  his  followers  and  in- 
vesting each  with  a distinctive  personality,  and 
perpetuating  their  names  and  memories,  and 
even  their  physical  and  other  characteristics, 
till  they  have  become  more  familiar  aud  real 
than  many  historical  personages,  and  at  length 
Robin  Hood,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a popu- 
lar hero,  possesses  a literature  of  his  own,  and 
has  conquered  a place  among  the  foremost  of 
English  worthies.  The  ballads  that  form  this 
Robin  Hood  literature  are  very  numerous.  But 
notwithstanding  their  great  number,  and  the 
widely  distant  periods  when  they  were  com- 
posed, it  is  noteworthy  that  throughout  all  of 
them  the  character  of  Robin  Hood  is  preserved 
with  a unique  fidelity  to  the  pristine  concep- 
tion, and  that  the  additions,  both  of  characters 
and  incidents,  that  were  mode  from  time  to 
time  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  environments  of  the  original  story.  The 
great  charm  of  all  these  ballads,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest,  aud  the  secret  of  their  strong 
grip  upon  the  popular  heart,  are  the  joyous  aud 
inspiring  air  of  free  out-door  life  that  pervades 
them,  the  downright  manliness  and  the  genu- 
ine heroic  qualities  of  their  actors,  their  gen- 
erosity, their  love  of  woodcraft  and  of  good 
cheer,  their  frank  good-fellowship,  their  merry 
greenwood  revels,  their  personal  courage  and 
hardihood,  their  fair  play  in  giving  or  takiug 
hard  knocks,  their  hearty  love  of  adventure 
having  a spice  of  danger,  their  dexterity  in 
all  mauly  sports  and  exercises,  their  mastery 
in  the  use  of  the  favorite  national  weapous 
of  the  common  people — the  bow  and  the  quar- 
ter-staff— and  above  all  else  their  successful 
resistance  to  the  tyrannical  forest  laws  of 
the  period,  and  the  retribution  they  visited 

8 Classic  Heroic  Ballads.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of 
Ouiet  Hours.  IQmo,  pp.  280.  Boston:  Roberts  Bro- 
thers. 


upon  the  rich,  the  lazy,  the  pampered,  the  mi- 
serly, the  crafty,  and  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  by  the  exercise  of  the  levelling  power  of 
casing  them  of  their  ill-gotten  superfluity  aud 
giving  it  to  the  wronged,  the  sutfering,  the  de- 
serving, and  the  needy.  Although  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  evolve  a connected 
story  out  of  these  numerous  dispersed  ballads, 
none  of  them  hitherto  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  it  has  beeu  reserved  to  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle  to  mould  them  into  an  animated  and  ge- 
nial prose  narrative,  in  a superb  volume  en- 
titled The  Men*y  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of 
Great  Renown*  in  which  the  old  ballad  spirit, 
and  much  of  its  expressive  archaic  phraseolo- 
gy, is  faithfully  preserved,  and  a complete  and 
veritable  history  is  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced, embodying  all  the  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  old  popular  versions. 
So  admirably  has  Mr.  Pyle  mastered  the  literary 
complications  iucideut  upon  the  number  and 
the  various  and  conflicting  forms  of  the  ballads 
from  which  he  has  constructed  his  chronicle, 
and  incident  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  modes  of  expression  with- 
out lapsing  into  obscurity,  that,  none  but  the 
practiced  scholar  will  detect  the  art  with  which 
he  has  commingled  the  old  and  the  new  dictions 
and  framed  them  into  a style  at  once  flowing 
and  vigorous,  while  the  general  reader  will  be 
carried  away  by  the  smooth  naturalness  and 
charmed  by  the  musical  cadences  of  his  en- 
grossing narrative.  Mr.  Pyle’s  volume  is  an 
elegantly  printed  royal  octavo,  copiously  illus- 
trated with  vigorous  figure  drawings  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  as  they  are  engaged  in  their 
various  occupations  aud  adventures,  and  rich- 
ly embellished  with  illustrative  head  and  tail 
pieces  and  initial  letters,  reproducing  in  minia- 
ture, in  lines  of  almost  microscopic  fineness  and 
delicacy,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  text. 
The  book  is  just  the  one  to  capture  the  im- 
agination of  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  is  our 
ideal  of  a Christmas  souvenir. 


Each  new  collection  of  poetry  is  another  il- 
lustration of  the  infinite  diversity  of  choice 
and  selection  that  is  possible  to  editors  and 
compilers,  aud  of  the  endless  permutations  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  poets  are  sus- 
ceptible at  their  bands.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  poetical  collections,  speci- 
mens, repositories,  cyclopaedias,  anthologies, 
and  what  not,  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  no  two  of  the  same  period 
comprise  precisely  the  same  authors,  or  even 
the  same  examples  of  the  same  author.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  various.  It  may  arise  from 
the  limitations  which  the  compiler  has  laid 
down  for  his  government-,  or  from  the  wide 
range  or  the  restricted  field  of  his  reading,  or 
from  his  good  taste  aud  industry,  or  the  lack 


9 The.  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  qf  Great  Re- 
nown, in  Nottinghatnshire.  Written  and  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Pri.K.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  296.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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of  both,  or  from  some  other  causes  that  need 
not  now  be  entered  into.  But,  after  all  is  said, 
it  is  not  to  be  donhted  that  to  the  very  large 
body  of  readers  who  are  unable  to  own  the 
complete  works  of  all  the  poets,  even  a sparse 
or  poor  collection  is  better  than  none,  while  a 
full  and  well-chosen  one  is  at  once  a boon,  aud 
the  opportunity  for  a liberal  education  in  o 
most  inviting  anti  ennobling  field  of  letters. 
Despite  their  deficiencies,  then,  and  the  short- 
comings that  an  Argus-eyed  scholar  may  dis- 
cover in  the  best  of  them,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  them  as  important  agencies  for  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  aud  to  disagree  with  those 
who  sneer  at  them  from  amidst  the  surround- 
ings of  their  own  choice  and  well-stocked  li- 
braries. Although  it  were  easy  to  point  out 
favorite  authors  who  have  been  omitted  from 
it,  or  favorite  pieces  of  particular  authors 
which  have  been  supplanted  by  inferior  pieces 
by  tbe  same  authors,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  count  as  among  the  best  and 
handiest  collections  of  poetry  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  an  authology  of  English  Ferae,10 
edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
which  two  volumes  are  now  completed,  and 
are  the  basis  of  onr  judgment.  The  examples 
in  the  first  volume  cover  the  period  from  Chau- 
cer to  Burns,  and  those  in  the  second  comprise 
a selection  of  the  lyrics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, from  Wordsworth  till  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Linton  supplies  a sufficient  body  of  crisp 
aud  well-considered  biographical  aud  explan- 
atory notes  to  the  collection,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
contributes  to  each  volume  a genial  and  read- 
able introductory  essay  in  which  he  embodies 
respectively  a brief  and  pregnant  outline 
sketch  of  the  history  of  English  verse,  from  its 
first  great  story-teller  and  painter  of  manners, 
Chaucer,  to  its  first  great  song-writer,  Robert 
Bums,  and  a similar  sketch  of  the  history  of 
lyrical  verse  iu  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we 
scan  the  collection  closely,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, we  shall  here  and  there  miss  some  fa- 
miliar and  treasured  name.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  will  l>e  found,  especially  in  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  earlier  period,  that  the  name 
omitted  is  that  of  an  author  whoso  works  are 
chiefly  prized  because  they  are  rare  or  curious, 
but  that  no  truly  representative  author,  who 
has  exerted  a perceptible  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish poetry,  has  been  excluded.  Candor  obliges 
ns  to  further  say  that  not  a few  names  have 
been  admitted  to  both  volumes  of  whose  rep- 
resentative character  or  influence  upon  onr 
literature  not  eveu  the  most  expansive  charity 
can  discover  the  slightest  evidence. 


Two  additional  volumes,  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  of  The  Parchment  Shakespeare 11  have  just 


»•  English  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H. 
Stoddard.  Volume  I.  Chaucer  to  Burns.  12nio,  pp. 
881.  Volume  II.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
12mo.  pp.  33L  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

» The  Parchment  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare’s  Works. 
Volumes  VIII.  and  IX.  18mo,  pp.  818  and  268.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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issued  from  tbe  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
aud  repeat  all  tbe  inviting  and  attractive  fea- 
tures we  have  heretofore  commended  in  their 
predecessors.  Tbe  plays  included  in  the  new 
volumes  are  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Titus  Androni - 
cus,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Timon  of  Athens , and  Ju- 
lius Caesar. 


u The  Harry  Fenn  Edition”  of  Gray's  Elegy?* 
jnst  published  by  the  Messrs.  Roberts,  of  Bos- 
on, is  entitled  to  share  iu  the  hearty  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  “The  Artists’  Edition”  of  tbe 
same  poem  iu  last  month’s  Literary  Record. 
Although  the  new  volnme  is  more  unpretend- 
ing than  the  former  one  in  size,  typography, 
aud  paper,  it  is  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  the 
other  in  tlie  perfection  of  its  illustrations,  the 
originality  of  their  conception,  and  the  poetic 
grace  that  pervades  them.  As  was  naturally 
to  have  been  expected  where  the  study  of  one 
artist  was  concentrated  upon  the  poem,  there 
is  perhaps  a greater  consistency  aud  a more 
perfect  unity  of  sentiment  visible  in  Mr.  Fenn’s 
interpretation  of  the  “ Elegy”  than  was  pos- 
sible where  it  was  parcelled  out  among  a num- 
ber. Mr.  Fenu’s  reproduction,  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  of  the  scenes  and  surround- 
ings at  Stoke  Pogis  amid  which  the  poet  con- 
ceived and  wrote  the  poem,  and  which  he  has 
incorporated  into  his  verae,  imparts  a peculiar 
and  almost  a religious  value  to  his  illustrations. 
Especially  interesting  are  his  delineations  of 
the  rural  and  domestic  sights  and  scenes  on 
which  Gray  must  have  looked  while  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  “ Elegy,”  and  of  the  grand 
old  trees,  hoary  with  age,  and  each  bearing  tbe 
impress  of  its  own  distinctive  individuality, 
beside  whose  “ old  fantastic  roots” 

M His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch. 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.” 

The  same  publishers  have  prepared  elegant 
illustrated  editions  of  John  Henry  Newman’s 
fine  hymn,  Lead,  Kindly  Light, 19  Jean  Ingolow’s 
pathetic  historical  ballad,  The  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire  in  1517, 14  and  Lord  Hough- 
ton’s delicious  uursery  ballad,  Good- Night  and 
Good- Morning.1*  The  illustrations  of  the  hymn 
are  thoroughly  iu  harmony  with  its  rapt  and 
richly  devotional  spirit  and  its  weird  atmos- 
phere, hut  by  a singular  perversion  of  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  case,  not  demanded  by  any 
poetical  necessity,  the  artists  have  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  petitioner  for  the 
guidance  of  the  heavenly  light  is  a woman, 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  poem  was 

,a  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Church - Yard.  Bv  Thom- 
as Gray.  ” The  Harry  Fenn  Edition.”  Illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn.  12mo,  pp.  34.  Boston:  Roberts  Bro- 
thers. 

15  Lead , Kindly  Light.  By  John  Henry  Newman. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  32.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers. 

14  The  Iftgh  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire , 1517. 

By  Jean  Ingelow.  Illustrated.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  69.  Bos- 
ton : Roberts  Brothers. 

16  Good-Night  and  Good- Morning.  Words  by  Lord 
Hodghton.  With  Illuminations  and  Etchings  by  Wal- 
ter Severn.  Sq.  4to,  pp.  18.  Boston : Roberts  Bro- 
thers. 
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written  while  its  author  was  suffering  an  ag- 
ony of  religious  iucertitude,  as  he  hesitated  on 
the  brink  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  illustrations  of  Jean 
Ingelow’s  poem  comprise  some  fine  examples 
of  their  best  work  by  Harry  Fenn,  F.  S.  Church, 
W.  A.  Rogers,  William  St.  John  Harper,  F.  B. 
Schell,  J.  Appleton  Brown,  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
J.  D.  Woodward,  and  others.  The  volume  is 
a superb  specimen  of  book -making.  Lord 
Houghton’s  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a portfolio 
of  heavy  leaflets,  on  each  of  which  a single 
stanza  of  the  ballad  is  printed,  and  is  illumina- 
ted by  an  antique  colored  initial  letter.  The 
remainder  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  a large 
colored  etching  by  Walter  Severn,  reproducing 
the  text  with  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness. 
Mr.  Severn’s  etchings  are  fine  instances  of  the 
art,  uniting  boldness  and  originality  of  fancy 
with  rare  grace  and  delicacy  of  detail. 


Sunlight  and  Shade1*  is  the  title  of  a collec- 
tion of  poems  and  prose  pen-pictures,  the  name 
of  whose  editor  is  not  announced,  but  whom 
we  infer  from  some  obvious  indications  to  be 
its  largest  contributor,  Mr.  George  Weather- 
ley.  The  selections  cover  a wide  range  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  and  are  uniformly  tasteful, 
though  seldom  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent. 


We  are  assured  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a true  artist  as  we  delightedly  con  the 
pages  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton’s  superb  edition  of 
Adrien  Marie’s  charming  pictorial  work,  Une 
Joumie  d Enfant,  or  The  Childs  Day,11  and  at 
the  same  time  are  reminded  that  we  are  also 
in  the  presence  of  universal  babyhood.  It  is 
true  the  artist  is  a Frenchman,  and  that  the 
original  of  the  child,  the  minute  incidents  of 
whose  daily  life  lie  pictures  with  a masterly 
and  loving  hand,  lived  and  moved  and  had  her 
being  in  Paris,  but  the  babe  that  lives  in  his 
pages,  with  her  pretty  unconscious  motions, 
her  piquant  little  w*ays,  her  dainty  airs  and 
graces,  her  sweet  caprices  and  willfulnesses, 
and  her  fathomless  love  and  trust  and  inno- 
cence, is  of  no  exclusive  national  ity,  but  is  your 
true  cosmopolitan,  and  reigns  supreme  in  every 
household  the  world  over  where  the  family 
and  home  have  reared  their  altar.  Mr.  Ma- 
rie’s conception  was  a felicitous  one,  and  he 
lias  wrought  it  out  with  inimitable  grace  and 
lightness,  in  a series  of  child  sketches  that  go 
straight  to  the  heart,  as  he  fol low's  baby 
through  all  her  daily  round,  from  her  first 
awakening  till  sleep  again  falls  on  her — 

“like  a silent  dew, 

Or  like  the  maiden  showers 
Which  by  the  peep  of  day  do  strewT 
A baptism  o’er  the  flowers.” 


16  Sunlight  and  Shade.  Being  Poems  and  Pictures 
of  Life  and  Nature.  Illustrated.  Large  4to,  pp.  103. 
New  York  : Cassell  and  Co. 

17  Une  Jon  me  e d' Enfant.  Compositions  inedites  par 
Adhien  Marie.  Vingt  Planches  en  Heliogravure  de 
Dujardin.  Folio,  pp.  70.  New  York  : J.  \V.  Bouton. 
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In  Mr.  Bouton’s  splendid  editiou  of  this  ex- 
quisite work  we  have  seventy-five  heliotype 
portraits  of  baby  in  all  those  winning  moods 
and  attitudes,  pranks,  diversions,  and  gradual 
unfoldings,  which  parents  have  learned  by 
heart.  These  are  superbly  printed  from  en- 
taglio  plates  on  prepared  artists’  paper,  folio 
size,  and  form  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
attractive  gift-books  of  the  season. 


None  are  better  able  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  the  difficulty  of  supplyiug  young 
people  with  reading  which  is  at  once  whole- 
some and  entertaining  than  parents  and  oth- 
ers to  whom  their  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment is  intrusted.  To  say  nothing  of  that 
which  is  obviously  coarse  or  poisonous,  much 
that  is  prepared  for  children  with  an  honest 
purpose  develops  their  intellect  prematurely 
at  the  expeuse  of  their  faucy,  much  that  is 
merely  entertaiuiug  is  enervating,  or  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  unduly,  or  introduces 
them  to  a w orld  of  passion  and  emotion  which 
they  are  as  yet  unfit  to  enter,  aud  much  that 
is  useful  and  instructive  is  rendered  valueless 
by  its  prosiness,  its  undue  length,  and  the 
mental  strain  that  is  required  for  its  mastery. 
What  is  especially  needed  in  literature  for 
very  youug  children  are  variety,  brevity,  in- 
struction duly  blended  with  entertainment, 
and  simplicity  combined  with  gracefulness, 
clearness,  and  ease  of  expression  — reading 
which  shall  strengthen  and  inform  -without 
wearying  the  mind,  shall  keep  the  fancy  and 
imagination  active  without  stimulating  either 
unduly  or  creating  a distaste  lor  the  real,  the 
true,  and  the  practical,  shall  insensibly  woo 
the  child  to  form  habits  of  close  attention, 
and  dispose  him  to  love  reading  because  it 
gratifies  his  natural  and  healthful  curiosity. 
Those  who  feel  a lively  solicitude  on  this  sub- 
ject w ill  find  all  t hese  conditions  fulfilled  iu  a 
highly  satisfactory  degree  iu  Harper's  Young 
People ,18  the  fourth  volume  of  which  is  now 
ready,  and  forms  a most  appropriate  aud  ac- 
ceptable gift-book  for  the  holidays.  A care- 
ful review^  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent  pe- 
riodical for  the  year  just  closed  has  strongly 
impressed  us  by  the  rich  variety  and  excellent 
quality  of  its  contents.  It  is,  indeed,  a treasury 
of  useful  information,  refined  and  engaging 
entertainment,  and  wholesome  amusement, 
of  w hich  far  the  greater  part  is  original,  and 
all  is  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  spirit 
and  vivacity  of  the  text  aud  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  its  illustrations.  Drawing  upon  the 
entire  field  of  literature  that  can  yield  profit 
or  pleasure  to  youug  readers,  its  contents  em- 
brace contributions  from  the  departments  of 
history  and  biography,  legend  and  fiction,  mu- 
sic and  the  drama,  natural  history  and  geogra- 
phy, voyages,  travel,  and  adventure,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  trades  and  industries; 

19  Harper's  Young  People.  An  Illustrated  Weekly. 
18&M8H3.  Volume  IY.  4to,  pp.  840.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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aud  commingled  with  all  this  are  fairy  tales 
and  apologues,  Bible  stories  and  lessons,  sto- 
ries of  boy  and  girl  life  and  adventure,  Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving,  and  Easter  stories,  sug- 
gestive directions  and  instructions  for  games 
and  sports,  for  charades,  rebuses,  and  other 
in-door  and  out-door  amusements,  recreations, 
and  occupations,  together  with  anecdotes  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  descriptive  sketches  of 
land  and  sea  wonders.  So  that  children  of 
every  age,  from  the  prattlers  who  have  just 
graduated  from  the  nursery  to  the  energetic 
lads  and  lasses  who  are  rejoicing  in  having 
reached  their  “ teens, ” may  go  to  its  ample 
stores  with  the  certainty  of  finding  something 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  tastes. 

It  is  probable  that  thousands  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  history  have  drawn  in- 
spiration from  the  perusal  in  their  early  years 
of  Plutarch's  Lives.19  Of  late  years,  unfortu- 
nately, the  popularity  of  this  great  work  has 
sensibly  declined,  in  a great  degree,  doubtless, 
because  of  the  antiquated  or  obsolete  style  of 
the  translations  through  which  English  read- 
ers must  find  access  to  it.  Even  the  otherwise 
excellent  translation  of  the  Langhornes  is 
measurably  liable  to  this  objection ; and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  now  removed  by  an  admirable  transla- 
tion of  this  fine  classic,  at  once  accurate,  and 
dressed  in  flowing  and  transparent  modern 
English,  by  John  S.  White,  LL.D.  Dr.  White 
does  not  give  the  whole  of  Plutarch’s  work, 
but  that  which  he  does  give  comprises  its 
best  and  most  important  portions ; and  he 
has  rendered  these  more  inviting  and  intelli- 
gible to  youth  not  only  by  his  Bimple  and  ele- 
gant version,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  four 
excellent  maps  and  a large  body  of  engravings, 
the  latter  illustrative  of  historic  scenes  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  of  the  dress, 
manners,  arts,  occupations,  implements,  etc., 
of  the  ancients.  The  volume  is  luxuriously 
printed,  aud  will  undoubtedly  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  into  whose 
hands  it  may  find  its  way  during  the  holidays. 


The  large  circle  of  folk,  old  and  young,  with 
whom  records  of  travel  and  adventure  are  a 
favorite  staple  of  reading,  will  extend  a hearty 
welcome  to  four  volumes,  by  as  many  writers, 
which  introduce  them  with  great  particularity 
to  widely  separated  and  dissimilar  portions  of 
the  globe,  aud  combine  with  a spirited  recital 
of  amusing  or  exciting  personal  incidents  of 
travel,  graphic  and  authentic  descriptions  of 
the  countries  visited. 

Last  year  our  readers  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad  in 
a vacation  ramble  through  France  and  Spain; 


19  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch.  Being  parts  of  the 
"Lives”  of  Plutarch.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  John  S.  White.  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Berkeley 
School.  With  Forty-five  Illustrations.  4to,  pp.  408. 
New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


and  now  the  author  of  that  sparkling  volume 
takes  us  with  the  same  bright  “ girl  graduates” 
on  a holiday  excursion  through  England, *• 
and  gives  us  their  crisp  and  fresh  impressions 
of  English  home  aud  social  life  and  manners, 
and  their  graphic  descriptions  of  some  cel- 
ebrated or  picturesque  or  historic  English 
towns,  cities,  edifices,  homes,  and  haunts. 
Blended  with  ail  this  are  piquant  exhibitions 
of  their  own  personal  traits,  of  the  incidents 
and  happenings  that  befell  them,  and  of  the 
friendships  and  companionships  they  formed. 
Their  pencillings  by  the  way  are  from  the 
stand-points  of  genuine  Americans,  loyally  at- 
tached to  their  own  country,  but  not  so  blind- 
ed by  their  attachments  or  their  prejudices  as 
to  be  unable  to  see  whatsoever  is  beautiful  or 
praiseworthy  in  the  mother-land.  The  “ Three 
Vassar  Girls”  hold  their  own  against  all  comers 
of  their  own  and  the  other  sex  with  such  spir- 
it, combined  with  such  womanly  grace  and  del- 
icacy, that  the  reader  will  feel  a pride  in  them 
as  representat  i ves  of  the  women  of  America.  A 
slight  foreshadowing  of  romance  casts  its  gla- 
mour over  the  narrative,  and  gives  it  an  inter- 
esting flavor.  The  volume  is  handsomely  il- 
lustrated. 

Mr.  Edward  Greey,  favorably  known  for  his 
painstaking  researches  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship in  Japanese  matters,  has  prepared  an  un- 
usually interesting  volume  upon  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  Japan  that  was  almost  unknown  un- 
til it  was  introduced  to  the  public  attention, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  Miss  Isabella 
L.  Bird  in  her  delightful  volume  entitled  Un- 
beaten Tracks  in  Japan.  Iu  that  work  Miss 
Bird  described  her  travels  iu  Yezo,  aud  her 
visit  to  its  aborigines  and  the  shrines  of  their 
idols;  and  in  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Greey 
gives  a fuller  aud  more  detailed  account  of  the 
same  island  and  people,  in  a description  of 
The  Bear  Worshippers  of  Yezo  and  the  island  of 
KarafutOy 81  which  is  assumed  to  l>e  the  fruit  of 
a visit  by  some  young  Americans  and  their  Jap- 
anese friend  and  school-mate  Oto  Nambo.  Al- 
though the  author  has  assumed  the  guise  of 
these  lads,  in  order  to  render  his  narrative 
more  attractive  to  youthful  readers,  it  really 
embodies  the  results  of  his  own  personal  ob- 
servations in  a visit  to  Yezo  and  Karafuto,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  spent  nearly  a year  in 
cruising  in  the  adjacent  waters,  travelled  with 
a boat’s  crew  from  Soya  to  the  principal  city 
of  Yezo  (Hakodate),  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
geutle  but  tierce- visaged  savages,  whose  coun- 
try he  was  thus  enabled  to  penetrate,  and 
whose  habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  he  describes.  These  savages, 
the  Ainos,  are  genuine  aborigines,  who  have 


Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Ena1  and.  A Holiday  Excur- 
sion of  Three  College  Girls  Through  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
238.  Boston:  Estes  and  Laurtat. 

51  The  Bear  Worshlmters  of  Yezo  and  the  Island  qf  Ka- 
rafuto {Sakhalin) ; or.  The  Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Fam- 
ily and  their  Friend  Oto  Nambo.  By  Edward  Greet. 
illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  304.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 
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retained  tbeir  primitive  social  and  physical 
characteristics  with  a tenacity  that  is  almost 
without  a parallel.  The  study  of  this  singu- 
lar people  is  invested  with  great  interest  to 
the  ethnologist,  and  it  is  also  rich  in  particu- 
lars that  are  full  of  attraction  to  the  curious 
generally.  Mr.  Greey’s  narrative  has  all  the 
air  of  an  original  exploration  in  a newly  dis- 
covered country,  and  such  indeed  was  the  case 
to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  result  is 
a work  of  genuine  interest.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated  from  curious  and  graphic 
designs  by  Japanese  artists. 

Our  Boys  in  China 22  is  an  illustrated  volume 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Knox’s  Boy  Travel - 
loro.  Following  the  methods  of  that  popular 
series,  it  introduces  the  reader  to  a familiar 
view,  first  of  the  island  and  people  of  Ceylon, 
and  afterward  to  China  and  its  people,  through 
the  medium  of  two  young  Americans  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  in  the  China 
Sea,  and  to  have  finally  turned  up  in  Ceylon 
and  China.  Their  adventures  in  the  Flowery 
Laud  are  described  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
record  of  their  observations  upon  the  peoples 
and  countries  they  visited  embodies,  with  much 
that  is  imaginary  and  extravagant,  much  that 
is  real  and  authentic. 

The  Knockabout  Club  tn  the  Tropic* ” is  anoth- 
er volume  ou  the  same  general  plan  as  the  one 
just  noticed,  hut  is  addressed  to  somewhat 
more  mature  readers.  A party  of  under-grad- 
uates determine,  as  a part  of  their  system  of 
education,  to  make  the  tour  of  New  Mexico, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  with  their  eyes 
open,  to  see  all  they  cau,  make  notes  of  all  they 
thiuk  worth  remembering  or  which  promises 
to  he  of  use  in  after-life,  and  as  they  journey 
have  different  members  of  the  club  stop  at  dif- 
ferent places  for  a few  hours,  or  for  a day  if  it 
be  desirable,  in  order  that  the  whole  grouud 
may  be  covered  and  as  many  objects  of  inter- 
est may  be  seen  as  is  possible.  Every  evening, 
or  alternate  evening,  they  meet  to  compare 
notes,  each  tells  what  he  had  seeu  and  noted, 
and  out  of  their  combined  observations  and 
experiences  one  of  their  number  is  constituted 
their  scribe  or  historiographer,  selects  what  he 
deems  most  interesting,  and  reduces  it  to  writ- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  interesting  other  young 
men  and  boys  in  this  mode  of  self-education. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a large  fund  of  pre- 
cise information,  curious  or  valuable  or  enter- 
taining, is  collected,  many  amusing  and  some 
perilous  adventures  are  encountered  and  de- 
scribed, and  an  excellent  general  idea  is  reach- 
ed of  the  various  countries  traversed. 

Although  The  JVondera  of  Plant  Life ” was 

22  Our  Boys  in  China.  The  Thrilling  Story  of  Two 
Young  Americans.  By  Haicuy  \V.  French.  Illustra- 
ted. Hvo.  pp.  424.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

23  The  Knockabout  Club  in  the  JYotrics.  The  Adven- 
tures of  a Party  of  Young  Men  in  New  Mexico,  Mexi- 
co, and  Central  America.  By  C.  A.  Stephens.  4to, 
pp.  240.  Boston  : Estes  and  Lauriat. 

24  The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life  Under  the  Microscope. 
By  Sophie  Bledsoe  Hkiuuck.  lOmo,  pp.  248.  New 
York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


not  primarily  designed  for  youthful  readers? 
its  popular  and  attractive  treatment  of  the 
mysteries  of  plant  life  — its  beginnings,  its 
lower  and  higher  forms,  its  physiology,  aud  its 
wonders,  beauties,  and  curiosities  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope — renders  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  young  folk  who  have  a taste  for  this 
engaging  department  of  natural  history.  Its 
freedom  from  technicalities  and  the  clearness 
of  its  descriptions  and  explanations  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  comprehension  of  any 
intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  will  expend  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  attention  and  application 
upon  it. 

Besides  the  above  volumes,  addressed  to  the 
understanding  of  comparatively  mature  young 
people,  are  several  that  are  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  quite  young  boys  and  girls  by  their  . 
happy  combination  of  amusement  aud  instruc- 
tion, which  we  must  be  content  to  announce 
by  their  titles  only,  as  follows:  Zigzag  Journey 
in  Northern  Lands  by  Hezekiah  But  ter  worth ; 
Phil  and  His  Friends by  J.  T.  Trowbridge; 
Alice  Thro ’ the  Looking-Glass , and  Other  Fairy 
Tales”  by  Kate  Freiligrath - K rocker ; Snug 
Harbor  ; or,  The  Champlain  Mechanics,”  by  “Ol- 
iver Optic” ; Little  Folks”  an  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  the  Young ; Raising  the  Pearly ao  by  James 
Otis;  Poems  for  Children,*1  by  Celia  Thaxter; 
Kittyleeny ” by  Sophie  May ; and  The  Alphabet 
Children” 


Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Mr. 
Juliau  Hawthorne  has  evidently  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  spell  of  his  father’s  unfinished 
tale,  Doctor  Grimshaice’s  Secret,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  last  novel,  For- 
tune's Fool.”  Although  new  actors  are  intro- 
duced in  it — we  speak  now  more  especial  ly  of  its 
earlier  portious,  where  the  character  of  the  fu- 
ture hero  aud  heroiue  of  the  story  are  iu  process 
of  development — aud  although  many  new  and 
felicitous  scenes,  situations,  incidents,  and  sur- 
rouudiugs  are  devised,  yet  the  geueral  resem- 
blance that  exists  betweeu  the  actors  in  each, 
and  betweeu  their  psychical  aiul  material  en- 
vironments, is  so  striking  as  to  suggest  that  in 


21  Zigzag  Journey  in  Northern  Lands.  The  Rhine  to 
the  Arctic.  A Summer  Trip  through  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  By  Uni- 
kiau  Butteuwortu.  Sq.  8vu,  pp.  320.  Boston  : Estes 
and  Lauriat. 

21  Phil  and  His  Friends.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
16mo,  pp.  285.  Boston  : Lee  ami  Shepard. 

21  Alice  Thro 1 the  Ijooking  - Glass,  and  Other  Fairy 
Tales  for  Children.  By  Kate  Freiligratii-Kroeker. 
12mo,  pp.  202.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

2»  Snug  Harbor  ; or , The  Champlain  Mechanics.  “The 
Boat-Builder’s  Series."  By  Oliver  Optic.  lGmo,  pp. 
324.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

29  Little  Folks.  A Magazine  for  the  Young.  4to,  pp. 
380.  New  York  : Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

30  Raising  the  l*earl.  By  James  Otis.  16mo,  pp.  890. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

31  Poems  for  Children . By  Celia  Thaxter.  With 
Illustrations  by  Miss  A.  G.  Plympton.  8vo,  pp.  153. 
Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

32  Kittyleen.  “ Flaxie  Frizzle  Series."  By  Sophie 
May.  I8mo,  pp.  907.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

33  The  Alphabet  Children.  By  C.  H.  and  W.  G.  Folio, 
pp.  30.  New  York  : White,  Stokes,  and  Allen. 

34  Fortune's  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  12mo, 
pp.  470.  Boston  : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 
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the  later  novel  they  have  been  worked  over 
afresh  on  newly  projected  lines.  Even  where 
these  lines  are  most  widely  di  vergent,  and  where 
dissimilar  scenes  and  vicissitudes  are  imported 
iuto  the  narrative,  the  atmosphere  remains  the 
same,  and  we  can  easily  fancy  the  existence  of  a 
motive  in  the  mind  of  the  son  to  carry  the  crea- 
tions of  the  father  iuto  new  relations,  with  the 
purpose  of  revealing  how  their  nature  and  ac- 
tions would  be  affected  by  them.  Whether 
onr  conjecture  be  true  or  the  reverse,  they  im- 
ply no  discredit  to  Mr.  Jnlian  Hawthorne,  least 
of  all  anything  that  can  be  construed  as  in  the 
nature  of  servile  imitation.  His  story  is  a 
strong  one.  It  abounds  in  thrilling  and  dra- 
matic situations,  though  these  are  not  seldom 
tinctured  with  extravagance,  in  Bnbtle  deline- 
ations of  strongly  marked  and  powerfully  con- 
trasted characters  both  good  and  evil,  and  in 
weird  presentments  of  the  influence  of  their 
individuality  upon  the  character  aud  actions 
of  one  auother,  and  of  all  who  come  within 
its  range.  Barring  its  too  frequent  interrup- 
tion by  prolonged  and  fiue-spuu  psychological 
speculations,  its  narrative  is  one  of  engrossing 
interest. 


merous  felicitous  designs  are  its  most  attract- 
ive feature,  and  will  richly  repay  a close  study. 


In  Mr.  Roe's  new  novel,  His  Sombi'e  Rivals ,” 
there  is  a perceptible  diminution  of  the  reli- 
gious aroma  that  so  greatly  predominated  in 
its  predecessors,  though  a trace  of  it  is  still 
present,  just  as  it  might  be  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  or  exigencies  of  art  in  the  writings 
of  any  professedly  secular  novelist.  Whether 
the  subordination  of  the  religious  motive  to 
the  place  of  au  accessory  is  the  result  of  a de- 
liberate purpose,  in  obedience  to  a recognized 
necessity,  or  of  au  unconscious  and  instiucti  ve 
movemeut  in  the  direction  of  greater  artistic 
freedom,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say.  Iu 
either  case  Mr.  Roe  and  the  public  are  to  be 
congratulated.  His  Sombre  Rivals  may  not 
meet  as  ready  or  cordial  a welcome  iu  Sunday- 
school  or  parish  libraries  as  its  forerunners, 
but  it  is  a long  stride  in  advance  of  them  in 
artistic  requisites,  and  is  sensibly  their  supe- 
rior in  taste  and  finish,  in  the  spirit  aud  deli- 
cacy of  its  delineations  of  character,  and  in 
the  sustained  interest  of  its  story.  Its  feeblest 
part  is  its  denouement. 


In  his  latest  work,  A Castle  in  Spain,*5  the 
late  James  De  Mille  has  worked  up  into  a hu- 
morous uovel  the  scrapes,  mishaps,  and  attend- 
ant episodes  of  love  and  adveuture  of  some 
travellers  in  Spain  during  one  of  the  mauy 
Carl  is  t risings  that  have  diversified  its  modern 
history.  Some  of  these  travellers  had  met  be- 
fore and  bad  interchanged  more  or  less  serious 
love  passages,  others  were  entire  strangers, 
but  all  were  brought  into  relations  of  com- 
panionship, first  by  happening  to  meet  ou 
Spanish  soil,  and  afterward,  successively,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a detachment  of 
real  Carlists,  aud  of  a band  of  brigands  who 
personated  the  Carlist  leader  aud  his  adher- 
ents. The  real  aud  mock  dangers  to  which 
the  travellers  are  exposed  from  the  real  and 
mock  characters  iuto  whose  hands  they  fall, 
and  the  new  love  en tau gle men ts  and  involve- 
ments that  result  from  the  peculiar  relations 
toward  each  other  into  which  some  of  them 
are  thrown,  aud  which  finally  resnlt  in  an 
amusing  change  of  hearts  and  hands  all  around, 
are  described  in  a narrative  which  is  by  turns 
half  earnest,  half  burlesque.  Some  very  clev- 
er pictures  are  giveu  of  Spanish  brigaud  life; 
there  are  fine  occasional  touches  of  humor  and 
pathos,  love  aud  devotion  ; and  there  are  some 
spirited  descriptions  of  dangers  encountered 
and  perplexities  and  privations  endured. 
Throughout  the  story  the  comical,  the  farci- 
cal, aud  the  ridiculous  tread  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  serious,  the  real,  and  the  tragic — so 
closely  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  define  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  tale 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  Abbey,  whose  nu- 

» A Cattle  in  Spain.  A Novel.  By  James  De  Mille. 
Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey.  *•  Library  of  Select  Nov- 
els/’ 8vo,  pp.  183.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


The  remaining  novels  of  the  month  are  the 
following : Under  the  Red  Flag,*7  a tale  by  Miss 
Braddon,  in  her  customary  vigorous  aud  in- 
tense vein,  in  which  she  traces  the  silver 
thread  of  a tender  love  story  amid  the  coarse 
aud  bloody  incidents  of  the  reign  of  terror 
that  was  iuaugnrated  by  the  Communards  of 
Pari 8 after  the  departure  of  the  German  army 
of  occupation  in  1871.  Hand  and  Ring,*9  by 
Anna  Katharine  Green,  a powerful  detective 
story,  constructed  with  marvellous  ingenuity 
aud  minuteness  of  detail.  Arius , the  Libyan,** 
a historical  novel  by  an  unknown  author, 
based  upon  real  and  imaginary  incidents  iu 
the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Arian  heresy  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  portraying  the  life 
and  character  of  the  primitive  Christians  with 
great  force  and  vividness  of  imagination,  if 
not  always  with  a strict  adherence  to  historic- 
al fact.  The  production  is  not  so  much  a nov- 
el as  a story  designed  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
propagation  of  the  author’s  views  favoriug 
the  theological  principles  of  Arius,  aud  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  the  existence  of  com- 
munism at  that  early  day.  Belinda,"  by  Rhoda 
Broughton,  au  instance  of  an  otherwise  de- 
lightful story  marred  by  the  author's  attempt 
to  carry  her  heroine  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
brink  of  shameful  sin  without  absolutely  per- 
mitting her  to  fall  into  the  abyss. 


36  HU  Sombre  Rivals.  By  Edward  P.  Bob.  12rno., 
pp.  487  New  York  : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 

31  Under  the  Red  Flag.  A Novel.  By  M.  E.  Brad- 
don. **  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  30.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

38  Hand  and  Ring.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 
12mo,  pp.  608.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

39  Arius , the  Libyan.  An  Idyl  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
12mo,  pp.  398.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

*°  Belinda.  A Novel.  By  Rhoda  Brououton.  lGmo, 
pp.  400.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember.— The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  October  15. 

Elections  were  held  in  ten  States,  November 
6,  with  the  following  results : New  York,  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  excepting  Maynard  for  Secretary 
of  State,  elected  by  plurality  of  from  12,000  to 
19,000,  Legislature  Republican ; Massachusetts, 
Butler  defeated  by  plurality  of  10,000 ; Penn- 
sylvania, Republican  majority  of  17,000  to 
20,000;  Virginia,  Democratic  majority,  30,000, 
and  Democratic  Legislature ; Connecticut,  Re- 
publican majority,  5700 ; Mississippi,  both 
branches  of  Legislature  Democratic ; New  Jer- 
sey, Democratic  plurality  on  Governor,  6759; 
Maryland,  Democratic  majori  ty, 10,000  to  12,000; 
Nebraska,  Republican,  by  10,000  to  15,000  ma- 
jority ; Minnesota,  Republican  majority,  14,000 
to  17,000. 

The  Newburgh  Centennial  was  celebrated 
October  18  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Hon.  T.  F.  Bay- 
ard and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 

General  Sheridan  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man in  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  on  November  1. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  United  States 
postal  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  were  $45,508,692;  the  expendi- 
tures were  $42,816,700 ; surplus,  $2,691,992. 

The  new  time  standard  for  the  United  States 
went  into  effect  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  inaugurated  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  October  23. 

Two  attempts  were  made  on  the  night  of 
October  30  to  blow  up  the  London  Under- 
ground Railroad.  Thirty  persons  were  injured’ 
by  the  explosions. 

The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Martin  Luther  was  celebrated  in  Europe 
and  America  November  10. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  has  declared  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  abolish  punish- 
ment by  stocks  and  fetters  on  slaves  in  Cuba. 

The  reformation  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
introduced,  October  23,  by  the  promulgation 
of  a decree  providing  that  general  officers  shall 
hold  staff'  appointments  in  the  future  for  only 
three  years. 

A new  Portuguese  cabinet  was  announced, 
October  23,  with  Senhor  De  Fontes  Pereira  de 
Mello  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 

A treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru 
w as  signed  at  Ancon  October  20. 

Order  lias  been  completely  restored  in  Port- 
au-Prince  after  a loss  of  1500  lives,  and  dam- 
age to  property  of  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Egyptian  soldiers 
were  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  hill  tribes 
between  Suakin  and  Cassala,  in  Nubia. 


DISASTERS. 

October  13. — Forty  persons  killed  during  a 
panic  in  a synagogue  at  Ziwonka,  in  Russia. 

October  17. — Estimated  loss  of  lives  by  re- 
cent earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor,  two  hun- 
dred. 

October  18. — Twenty  men  killed  by  a colliery 
explosion  near  Barnsley,  England. 

October  21. — Six  men  killed  by  a colliery  ex- 
plosion near  Stoke-upou-Trent. 

October  22. — Three  persons  killed  and  twen- 
ty-two injured  by  the  fall  of  a train  through  a 
bridge  near  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

October  23. — Explosion  of  powder  noar  Kings- 
ton, Pennsylvania.  Seven  persons  killed. 

October  28. — Five  men  blown  to  pieces  by  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  at  Confluence,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

October  30. — Schooner  Unknown , from  Halifax 
for  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  sunk,  and  all  hands 
lost. 

October  31. — Steamer  Holyhead  and  ship  Al- 
hambra sunk  by  collision  in  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel, and  fifteen  of  the  crews  drowned. 

November  5. — Tornado  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri. Five  persons  killed  and  many  wound- 
ed.— News  of  the  loss,  September  22,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  whaling  bark  Louise  and 
six  men. — Ten  persons  killed  by  an  explosion 
of  beuzine  at  a factory  iu  Roubaix,  France. 

November  7. — Sixty-three  miners  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Moorfield  Colliery  at  Actring- 
ton,  England. 

November  8. — Four  men  killed  and  twenty 
injured  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. — News  of  the 
loss  of  the  British  steamer  Iris  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  with  thirty-five  of  her  crew. 

November  12. — More  than  twenty  lives  lost 
iu  a gale  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

November  18. — British  steamer  Condor  and 
eighteen  men  lost  oft*  Hollaud  coast. 

OBITUARY. 

October  18. — In  Toledo,  Ohio,  General  J.  B. 
Steedman,  aged  sixty -five  years. 

October  21. — In  London,  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
aged  sixty-live  years. 

November  7. — In  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
Theodore  F.  Randolph,  Ex-Governor  and  Ex- 
United  States  Senator,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

November  11. — In  Buffalo,  New  York,  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  Cushman,  U.S.N.,  aged  fifty- 
two  years. 

November  12. — In  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ex-Governor  Natt  Head,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

November  13. — In  New  York,  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims,  iu  his  seventy-first  year. 

Novcmbc?'  15. — In  New  York,  Rear-Admiral 
Trench  aid,  IJ.S.N.,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

November  18.  — Iu  Constantinople,  Safvet 
Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizier. 
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(Editor's 

THE  imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  our 
artificial  division  of  time.  We  have  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  something  solid  and  tangi- 
ble. The  end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning 
of  auother  is  to  us  like  the  closing  of  one  ex- 
hibition and  the  opening  of  another.  We 
seem  to  ourselves  to  step  over  a definite  line, 
out  of  one  existence  into  another.  Each  year 
has  a character  and  a sort  of  individuality  in 
the  mind.  December  is  the  last  page  in  our 
ledger;  with  January  we  open  a new  set  of 
books.  The  arbitrary  division  of  the  year  into 
months  imposes  ou  us  in  the  same  way.  Each 
month  is  not  only  a definite  space  in  our  lives, 
but  it  has  a character.  In  giving  it  a namo 
and  a certain  space  of  duration  we  have  made 
it  an  entity,  and  we  can  not  escape  from  the 
thralldom  of  this  arbitrary  succession.  This  is 
convenient  in  many  ways,  but  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages. The  chopping  up  of  time  iuto  rigid 
periods  is  an  invasion  of  individual  freedom, 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  feeling. 

Let  us  illustrate.  This  sharp  division  does 
not  mark  with  equal  justice  the  flight  of  time. 
The  world  is  practically  divided  into  two  class- 
es— debtor  and  creditor.  This  classification 
is  no  more  accurate  than  that  of  saints  and 
sinners,  but  it  holds  true  that  some  men  are 
naturally  debtors,  and  others  naturally  credit- 
ors. Iu  the  district  school  even,  where  the 
stock  in  trade  is  slate-pencils,  fish-hooks,  and 
chewing-gum,  there  are  certain  to  be  two  or 
three  boys  who  are  capitalists,  always  making 
a comer  in  their  trousers’  pockets,  while  the 
rest  of  the  boys  are  borrowers.  Now  the  cred- 
itors like  this  system  of  months  and  years. 
They  watch  the  manner  of  these  artificial  pe- 
riods with  interest,  in  order  to  send  in  their 
bills  and  extort  their  profits.  They  have  near- 
ly mined  the  Glad  New  Year — taken  all  the  po- 
etry out  of  it.  They  have  filled  it  with  mer- 
cantile and  sordid  suggestions.  They  often 
poison  the  most  tender  associations.  The  writ- 
er, who  at  family  prayers,  daily  and  for  years, 
heard  his  grandfather  say,  “The  bells  of  mor- 
tality are  sounding  in  our  ears,”  grew  up  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  saying  “ the  bills 
of  mortality  are  sounding  in  our  ears.”  And  it 
turned  out  that  they  are.  The  debtor  hates 
this  artificial  and  vexatious  arrangement  of 
time.  He  would  like  it  to  flow  ou  unbroken 
like  a river,  peacefully,  without  dams,  and 
without  the  constant  apprehension  of  checks 
to  his  serenity.  He  is  not  dishonest.  It  is 
this  being  called  to  account  by  an  artificial 
system  that  worries  him.  He  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere, according  to  his  nature,  when  he  says,  “ I 
will  pay  in  time.”  This  fiagrant  injustice  is 
still  more  marked  in  the  reckoning  of  the  age 
of  people.  It  assumes  that  all  people  grow  old 
at  the  same  pace.  Notoriously  this  is  untrue. 
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Women  feel  the  injustice  of  this  calendar,  es- 
pecially single  women.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  refuse  to  tell  how  many  years  they 
have  been  in  the  world,  for  our  habit  is  to  reck- 
on age  by  years.  For  this  reason  a woman 
who  knows  that  she  is  only  twenty-five  does 
not  like  to  confess  that  she  has  had  forty  birth- 
days, not  because  she  is  ashamed  of  her  real 
age,  but  because  of  the  falseness  of  reckoning 
age  by  the  artificial  periods  we  have  adopted. 

Some  people  are  old  at  twenty,  others  are 
young  at  sixty.  Some  people  live  three  years 
in  one,  and  so  come  to  old  age  before *twoscore. 

Others  live  and  grow  slowly,  and  it  is  a mere 
misrepresentation  to  say  of  them  that  they  are 
fifty  years  old,  as  we  must  say  in  our  artificial 
method.  It  is  absurd  to  reduce  life  to  a math- 
ematical statement. 

We  were  saying  that  the  twelve  months 
have  come  to  have  an  individual  character,  as 
distinct  in  some  minds,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  They  are  abstractions,  like 
the  hours,  and,  in  a way,  like  numbers,  like 
figures,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But 
the  tendency  is  to  think  of  thiugs  in  the  con- 
crete, and  the  inquiry  has  arisen,  how  do  differ- 
ent people  think  of  the  months,  the  hours,  and 
so  on?  What  sort  of  shape  do  these  things 
assume  in  the  mind?  How  do  we  see  them? 

One  person  always  sees  the  numerals  arranged 
in  a straight  line,  extending  indefinitely,  or 
sees  them  up  to  100  or  1000,  and  a greater  num- 
ber repeat  themselves  in  that  form.  One  per- 
son declares  that  he  thinks  of  the  figures  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 ; that  is,  he  sees  them,  nev- 
er in  a line,  but  always  irregularly  placed,  ac- 
cording to  a certain  value  that  he  can  not 
explain.  And  people  see  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  months  and  days,  with  the  same 
differences.  How  do  you  see  the  months — the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  together  ? Do  they 
lie  flat  on  a plain,  extending  iu  a direct  line 
from  you,  or  are  they  in  a circle,  or  in  an 
ellipse  ? are  they  square,  or  oblong,  or  round? 
and  are  they  ail  of  the  same  size  ? To  the 
writer  the  months  have  an  individual  charac- 
ter, but  with  no  great  difference  in  size,  aud  he 
sees  them  in  a circle,  but  the  circle  does  not 
lie  flat.  The  peculiarity  is  that  ho  seems  to 
be  travelling  this  circle,  and  that  he  is  part  of 
the  year  ascending,  part  of  the  year  walking 
on  a level,  and  part  of  the  year  descending. 

In  the  circle,  July  and  August  occupy  low  if 
not  swampy  ground;  from  about  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  first  of  January  the  ground 
slopes  up,  and  the  writer  seems  to  be  climbing 
an  ascent.  From  the  first,  of  January  on  till 
into  March  there  is  a sort  of  table-land;  but 
iu  March  it  begins  to  drop  away  rapidly  into 
April  and  May,  when  another  rather  level  and 
serene  walking  ground  is  reached,  that  does 
not  fall  away  much  till  the  latter  half  of  June. 
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He  always  sees  the  months  in  exactly  this  way. 
Inquiring  how  different  people  see  these  ab- 
stractions is  a pleasant  social  amusement  for 
the  holidays.  

In  relation  to  seeing,  but  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  mental  sight  referred  to,  a correspond- 
ent in  China  drops  into  the  Drawer,  in  this 
spot,  the  following  comical 

NOTICE. 

AH  HOW,  who  has  One  Eye,  and  is  a pock-pitted 
Man,  lias  this  day  been  DISCHARGED  from  my 
firm.  In  future  all  accounts  will  be  collected  by  Mr. 
AH  SHEE,  who  has  two  eyes  and  photograph  in  my 
shop.  COCK-EYE,  Tailor. 

Yokohama,  Ftbrutry  15,  1883. 


The  Drawer  has  always  been  as  much  puz- 
zled to  discover  the  grouuds  upon  which  the 
degree  of  D.D.  is  conferred  in  some  cases  as  was 
the  worthy  lady  in  a neighboring  city  who, 
upon  being  asked  if  Dr.  McDonald  preached 
at  the  Presbyterian  church,  replied  that  he 
did,  but  added  that  she  didn’t  kuow  that  he 
had  got  to  be  a doctor,  for,  said  she,  44  they 
haven’t  any  organ  at  that  church,  and  the  sing- 
ing is  congregational.” 


Apropos  of  the  present  discussion  of  the 
“ hereafter,”  we  have  received  the  following 
bit  of  eschatology : 

“The  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  at 

Seminary,  being  iudisposed,  was  not  to 

be  with  his  classes.  A notice  to  that  effect 
was  given  to  the  men  after  morning  4 chapel.’ 
Whether  the  professor  who  gave  the  notice 
belonged  to  the  4 Newer  School,’  or  merely  to 
the  orthodox  school  of  the  Sydney  Smith  type, 
is  not  known.  His  words  were  these : 4 The 
professor,  being  ill,  requests  me  to  say  that  the 
Seniors  cairiCbep  on  through  purgatory,  and  the 
Middle  Class  continue  the  descent  into  hell , uutil 
further  notice  from  the  professor.’  ” 


Strange  requests  are  sometimes  made  of 
officials.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. ‘Low,  like  others  in 
high  places,  has  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
applications,  but  perhaps  the  following  has 
sufficient  novelty  about  it  to  justify  its  pro- 
duction in  priut : 

Not  long  since  the  telephone  in  the  office 
rang  vigorously,  as  if  some  hungry  applicant 
was  determined  upon  an  immediate  hearing, 
and  resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere 
with  his  pressing  wauts.  It  was  promptly  re- 
sponded to,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

Applicant.  “Hello!  hello!  Three  hundred!” 

Mayor’s  Office.  “Hello!” 

Applicant.  “ Where’s  my  Bteak  T Send  me 
a beefsteak  at  once !” 

Mayor’s  Office.  44 Send  you  a what!” 

Applicant.  “No,uofcatrftaf — a beefsteak.  I’ve 
waited  for  it  till  quite  out  of  patience.” 

Mayor’s  Office.  “Mr.  Low  will  be  sorry  to 
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learn  of  your  disappointment,  but,  as  Mayor, 
cau  not  favor  your  request ; there  are  no  stakes 
in  his  office  for  any  one,  and  all  applications 
must  be  directly  made  to  the  head  of  the  prop- 
er department.” 

There  was  a discordant  hum  as  of  many 
voices  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  a faint 
echo  as  of  confused  laughter,  and  theu  came 
an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  44  It’s  all  a mis- 
take; good-by.”  

The  literalness  of  children  has  to  plead  for 
their  want  of  reverence  in  such  cases  as  a boy 
named  Tom,  six  years  old,  who  noticed  one 
winter  morning  after  sunrise  the  moon  in  the 
western  sky.  Having  never  before  seen  both 
orbs  at  the  same  time,  he  was  deeply  impressed, 
and  ran  to  his  mother  with, 

44  Oh,  mamma,  I’ve  got  an  awful  joke  on  Our 
Heavenly  Father!” 

44  Why,  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  t”  said  the 
mother,  in  a rebuking  tone,  greatly  amazed 
and  shocked. 

44  He  forgot  to  pull  his  moon  in,”  cried  Tom, 
his  voice  quaking  with  glee. 


What  a gloomy  world  this  would  be  but  for 
the  sympathetic  consolations  of  undertakers 
and  sextons ! 

One  of  the  old-time  dwellers  of  W de- 

voted a generous  share  of  his  wealth  to  the 
construct  ion  of  a costly  tomb,  where  his  ashes 
might  repose  in  security  after  the  spark  of  life 
had  goue  out.  Oue  day  he  was  contemplating 
the  completed  work,  aud  while  so  engaged  the 
old  sexton  came  along  wiping  his  solemn  fea- 
tures, os  usual,  with  his  familiar  baudaua. 
Said  the  owner  of  the  tomb:  44  This  is  a costly 
bouse  for  my  poor  bones  to  occupy  when  I 
shall  have  done  with  life.  I have  a great  deal 
of  money  lying  idle  in  this  tomb.” 

Softly  depositing  his  bandaua  in  his  hat,  and 
casting  a look  of  unutterable  sympathy  at  the 
speaker,  the  old  sexton  replied,  44  Yes,  sir,  so 
you  have;  aud  may  you  soon  begin  to  realize 
on  it !” 


Christmas,  1664,  when  the  Southern  army 
was  lying  in  winter-quarters  at  Dalton,  was 
enlivened  by  an  incident  that  two  young  offi- 
cers have  recounted  and  laughed  over  ou  every 
anniversary  since.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  moral  thermometer  as  low  as  the  sci- 
entilic  one,  the  government  larder  lowest  of 
all.  A few  fortunate  fellows  here  and  there 
had  got  boxes  from  home  of  44  goodies”  that 
had  uever  tasted  so  good,  but  the  great  rank 
as  well  as  file  had  only  a Barmecidal  feast,  the 
memory  of  their  comfortable  homes,  absent 
relatives,  and  especially  of  the  Christmas  din- 
ners of  the  past,  only  serving  to  aggravate  the 
situation. 

Lieutenant  W , a greedy  if  gallant  soul, 

had  spent  the  eutire  morning  paseiug  in  review 
the  turkeys  and  puddings  and  miuce-pies  and 
delicacies  generally  which  he  felt  sure  were  at 
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that  moment  in  various  stages  of  preparation 
in  the  family  kitchen,  or  remembered  to  have 
seen  on  the  paternal  mahogany.  “ I don’t 
mind  fighting,”  quoth  he  to  his  most  intimate 
friend,  “ but,  hang  it ! I hate  starving.”  Now 
his  friend,  Lieutenant  B , was  of  the  fa- 

vored few  who  had  received  hampers  the  day 
before.  He  had  at  that  moment  sungly  tucked 
away  out  of  sight  a turkey,  a fruit  cake,  and  a 
bottle  of  Pape  Clement.  He  was  among  sol- 
diers, therefore,  what  Vanderbilt  would  be  in 
an  almshouse — possessed  of  fabulous  wealth, 
for  which  countless  mouths  watered.  He  had 
prepared  a little  surprise  for  his  friend,  whose 
enjoyment  he  meant  to  heighten  by  saying 
nothing  of  what  was  in  store  lor  him  until  the 
supreme  moment  should  arrive.  When  it  grew 
dark  he  made  up  his  tire,  lit  a pine  torch, 
spread  his  cherished  turkey  and  the  attendant 
trimmings  (jelly  and  bread)  out  on  top  of  the 
mess  chest,  put  the  wine  down  on  the  hearth, 
and  stepped  out  to  get  bis  friend.  He  was  not 
gone  live  minutes,  and  was  accompauied  when 

he  got  back  by  Lieutenant  W , whose  eye 

glistened  with  emotion  when  it  fell  upon  the 
coveted  viands. 

“Look  at  that,  my  boy,  and  at  that!”  ex- 
claimed Lieutenant  B , pointing  from  the 

chest  to  the  tire-place.  “ And  I’ve  got  a fruit 
cake  on  that  shelf  up  yonder,”  he  added,  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  a dark  corner  that  got 
only  an  occasional  dicker  from  the  torch. 

Radiant  with  satisfaction,  the  two  friends 
turned  up  a bucket  apiece  for  seats,  and  an 
eloquent  silence  followed,  until  ample  justice 
had  been  done  the  delicious  bird,  and  it  hod 
been  washed  down  (with  many  self-congratu- 
lations, cheap  pity  for  “the  other  boys,”  and 
affected  attempts  to  look  through  a tin  cup  at 
the  color,  “bead,”  etc.)  with  the  still  more  deli- 

cions  wine.  This  done,  Lieutenant  B rose 

solemnly,  walked  over  to  the  shelf,  and  felt  for 
his  cake — in  vain.  It  was  goue ! The  terrible 
fact  paralyzed  him  for  a moment,  and  then  an 
inspiration  came  to  him.  “It’s  that  rascal 
Pete,”  he  shouted;  “he’s  the  only  one  that 
knew  I had  it.  I know  what  he  has  done: 
he  has  carried  it  off  to  that  dinner  all  the 
darkies  in  camp  are  having  to-night,  and,  by 
Jove!  I am  going  to  catch  him  in  the  act. 
I’ll  teach  him  to  steal  the  ouly  fruit  cake  I 
have  smelled  for  four  years!  Come  along, 

W .”  The  friends  started  off  briskly  over 

the  snow,  and  in  a little  while  reached  the 
hut  which  they  knew  to  be  the  sceue  of  fes- 
tivity. Peeping  between  the  logs,  they  caught 
through  the  chinks  a very  good  view  of  the 
interior.  The  company  was  a very  swell  and 
select  one,  composed  of  the  body-servants  of 
the  various  officers,  who  took  the  rank  of  their 
masters  for  the  time  being.  They  were  grouped 
about  the  hut  on  the  camp  chairs,  logs  of  wood, 
and  barrels  that  were  intended  to  accommo- 
date the  more  distinguished  guests,  or  on  the 
floor.  A blaziug  Are  of  pine  knots  lit  the  room 
so  well  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  grandeur 


of  the  thing  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  light  the  tallow  candles  stuck  in  bottles 
that  graced  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  where 
a table  had  been  improvised — a table  to  whoso 
ample  store  of  provisions  all  the  country  for 
six  counties  around  had  unconsciously  contrib- 
uted, and  in  the  centre  of  which  towered  con- 
spicuously Lieutenant  B ’s  fruit  cake. 

While  two  of  the  meu  gave  the  iiuishiug 
touches  to  the  arrangements,  polite  conversa- 
tion reigned  around  the  fire.  It  was,  “Giu- 
eral,  when  does  we  move  ou  Atlanta  ?”  And,  “ I 
don’kuow.Colouel;  it’twouldn’t  be zackly  prop- 
er fur  me  to  say,  in  my  persitiou.”  Or,  “ Major, 
what  is  yonr  ’pinion  ob  Sberiuan  ?”  And  in 
reply,  “ Well,  if  he’d  er  took  up  dat  elewation 
dat  emanates  from  de  back  er  dat  wood,”  and 
so  on,  at  great  length,  with  indescribable  pom- 
posity. One  very  solemn  old  fellow,  a banger- 
011  of  the  Medical  Director,  and  addressed  con- 
sequently as  “Doctor,”  disapproved  evidently 
of  the  military  tone  of  the  conversation,  and 
tried  to  air  certain  phrases  he  had  picked  np, 
and  get  np  a corner  in  chemistry. 

“ De  hygen  and  de  oxiitgen  gits  mixed,  and 
de  atmosp’eric  pressure  ob  de  air  is  bound  ter 
give  trouble.  Dat’s  what  I say,  and  I knows,” 
said  he.  The  young  officers  grinned  delight- 
edly outside.  “ Come  ter  supper !”  was  called 
out.  There  was  a general  move,  and  the  guests 
were  seated  according  to  rank,  the  General  at 
the  head,  the  Doctor  at  the  foot,  of  the  table. 
Pete,  who  was  a preacher  by  profession,  said 
grace.  The  young  officers  whispered  to  each 
other  for  five  miuutes,  separated,  came  back 
a little  later,  whispered  again.  “ Here  it  is. 
There  isu’t  enough  powder  to  hurt  much,  but 
there  is  enongh  to  scare 1 powerful  bad.’  Just 
climb  the  chimney  and  drop  it  down.  The 
bag  is  wet ; yon’ll  get  off  all  right,  and  we’ll 
see  the  fun.” 

Lieutenant  B obeyed  orders,  and  just 

as  the  General  was  drinking  some  of  the  hos- 
pital wine,  and  the  Colonel  was  lighting  upon 
j the  ’possum,  and  the  Major  was  working  the 
drumstick  of  a turkey,  and  the  Doctors  left 
cheek  had  been  made  to  accommodate  an  en- 
tire biscuit — bang!  bang!  aud  the  side  of  the 
mud  chimney  was  blown  out,  the  coals  and 
“ cbnuks”  of  wood  scattered  over  the  room,  aud 
the  candles  overturned  iu  the  general  rush  out- 
of-doors.  Next  day  Lieutenant  W over- 

heard the  Doctor,  whose  great  aim  in  life  was 
infallibility,  saying  to  the  Major : “ What  did  I 
tell  you?  I kuowed  sumpuii  wuz  gwine  hap- 
pen. Dat  wuz  de  atmosp’eric  pressure  uv  de 
air,  dat  wuz.” 

“ It  wuz,  liainh  ? Den  I wish  dat  fool  press- 
ure had  waited  till  I done  got  my  supper,  dat’s 
all.” 


Old  Uncle  Mose  was  an  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
iu  ante-bellum  days,  and  kept  liis  family  and 
friends  liberally  supplied,  as  a rule,  with  every- 
thing from  a shrimp  to  the  enormous  cat-fish 
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which  is  the  pihce  de  resistance  of  the  cabins, 
though  it  is  thought  very  coarse  by  palates 
accustomed  to  the  more  delicate  pompano, 
sheep’s-head,  and  red-fish. 

On  Christmas-eve,  iu  never  mind  what  year, 
Uncle  Mose  went  hopefully  down  to  a certain 
bayou  that  promised  grfeat  things  to  the  man 
who  could  wait  and  wield  a rod  with  skill  and 
patience,  sat  patiently  under  a cottonwood- 
tree  for  some  hours,  and  at  last  had  his  faith 
rewarded  by  finding  an  enormous  cat-fish  on 
his  line,  that  came  within  an  ace  of  catching 
instead  of  being  caught.  With  great  difficulty 
the  old  man  hauled  it  in,  and  finding  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  it  home,  ran  a 
stout  stick  through  its  gills,  and  anchored  it 
securely  in  the  muddy  bank  of  a certain  se- 
cluded miniature  bay  of  the  bayou.  He  then 
trudged  home,  three  miles  distant,  the  proud- 
est man  in  the  county,  and  meeting  a number 
of  other  darkies  en  route , related  his  exploit 
at  length,  and  invited  their  co-operation. 

At  every  step  he  gained  a recruit,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  have  “a  big  blow- 
out and  barbecue”  iu  Jones’s  Wood  next  day. 
“’Case  why,”  said  Mose,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  religious,  “dere  is  a time  fur  eberyting,  an’ 
dis  is  de  time  fur  pickin’  de  banjo  an’  floppin’ 
round  loose.  What  does  de  Book  say  T David 
he  dance  befo’  de  Lord.” 

All  the  colored  sisters  were  duly  warned  of 
the  approaching  festivity,  and,  indeed,  had 
been  “purvidin”’  (*.  e.,  “appropriating”  and 
cooking)  for  weeks  in  anticipation  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Next  day  Uncle  Mose,  followed  by  a goodly 
company  of  men  and  womeu,  weut  down  to 
the  bayou  to  secure  the  substantial  fruits  of 
victory.  But,  alas  and  alack!  (especially  the 
latter)  what  may  not  twelve  hours  add  to  or 
subtract  from  the  sum  of  human  experience? 
Another  darky  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
day  had  strayed  that  way,  caught  ouly  one  mis- 
erable little  fish,  and  looking  about  him  dis- 
contentedly, had  spied  what  esthetes  would 
call  the  “ white  splendor”  of  Uncle  Mose’s  cap- 
tive. Substitution  was  not  robbery  in  his 
code,  and  he  promptly  effected  an  exchauge ; 
so  that  when  Uncle  Mose  and  his  suite  arrived 
on  the  scene,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
a wretched  miunowling  transfixed  on  a bed  of 
black  liquid  mud. 

Great  was  the  horror  of  the  company,  and 
its  indignation  found  vent  in  loud  threats  and 
complaints. 

“ What  does  dis  meau,  Bro’  Mose  ?”  demand- 
ed a brother  preacher,  sternly. 

Poor  Mose  could  only  stare  aghast  for  a long 
while,  and  then,  jerking  up  one  suspender,  and 
giving  his  eyes  an  impressive  roll  around  the 
circle  of  anxious  faces,  ho  said,  “ Well,  dis  heie 
am  de  time,  an’  dis  de  place,  but  t’ings  done 
shrunk  somehow  mightily.” 

Rather  a long  text,  this,  but  Christmas  for  a 
great  many  people  besides  Uncle  Mose  and  his 
friends  is  a time  in  which  large  investments 


of  enthusiasm  and  preparation  yield  very  small 
returns  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Apart  from  its 
religious  significance,  after  we  have  got  out  of 
the  teens  it  becomes  more  and  more  a period 
of  ills  aud  bills,  of  sad  memories  which  no 
amount  of  turkey  will  choke  back,  and  feel- 
ings which  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with 
the  wild,  insistent  hilarity  of  the  Christmas 
periodical  and  its  snowing,  blowing,  holly-and- 
evergreeu,  flaming-pudding,  and  domestic-joy 
illustrations — seeing  which,  and  remembering 
what  Christmas  was  at  six,  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  thirty-six,  forty-six,  or  sixty, 
many  a lonely  man  or  woman  can  but  think, 
“Dis  hero  am  de  time,  an’  dis  de  place,  but 
t’ings  done  shrunk  somehow  mightily.” 


After  General  Sheridan  iu  the  Sheuandoab 
Valley  had  been  pressing  hard  upon  the  Con- 
federates for  nearly  a whole  season,  General 
Rosser  was  seut  from  the  Army  of  Eastern 
Virginia  to  General  Early’s  assistance.  Ros- 
ser’s men  had  been  doing  brilliant  service,  aud 
wcj;e  so  greatly  elated  by  it  that  they  had 
adopted  a laurel  leaf  as  a badge,  and  permitted 
themselves  to  be  called  the  Laurel  Brigade. 
They  came  to  the  discouraged  soldiers  on  the 
Shenandoah,  therefore,  with  much  swagger, 
and  promised  to  clear  the  valley  of  Yankees 
in  no  time;  but  in  the  very  first  engagement 
Sheridan  drove  back  these  boasters,  aud  chased 
them  at  full  speed  for  twelve  miles.  Jubal 
Early’s  only  comment  on  it,  when  he  met  the 
crest-fallen  commander  a day  or  two  later,  was 
to  drawl  out  this  remark : 

“ I say,  Rosser,  your  brigade  had  better  take 
the  grape-leaf  for  a badge  : the  laurel  is  not  a 
running  vine.”  

A physician  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  was  call- 
ed to  see  a man  who  was  far  advanced  in  con- 
sumption. In  the  course  of  the  doctor’s  visit, 
the  wife  of  the  sufferer,  while  standing  by  the 
patient,  asked,  in  mournfnl  tones,  “ How  long 
do  you  suppose  he’ll  last,  doctor  ?” 

The  physician,  wishing  to  console  her  and 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  sick  man,  said, 
“ Although  he  is,  of  course,  very  ill,  we  often 
see  such  cases  linger  much  longer  tliau  might 
be  expected,  judging  from  appearances;  and 
yon  must  be  as  hopeful  as  possible.” 

“Well,  doctor,”  she  replied,  “I  hope  he 
won’t  last  long,  for  he’s  a great  burden.” 


To  put  to  sleep  many  ladies  who  have  laiu 
awake  nights  puzzling  over  it — judging  by  the 
letters  received — the  Drawer  reluctantly  says 
that  the  Poe  acrostic  in  the  June  number  is 
read  by  taking  the  first  letter  iu  the  first  line, 
the  second  letter  in  the  second  line,  the  third 
letter  in  third  line,  and  so  on. 


There  is  a lonesome  buryiug-ground  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  which-  ap- 
pears to  have  been  neglected,  perhaps  forgot- 
ten and  lost  sight  of.  One  night  last  autumn, 
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late  and  stormy,  a farm-house  on  a road  lead- 
ing past  the  forlorn  ground  was  aroused  by  a 
stranger,  who  assailed  the  front  door  with 
his  fists,  and  demanded  to  see  some  of  the  in- 
mates. His  importunity  finally  brought  the 
farmer  down  in  his  night  dress,  who  opened 
the  door,  fearing  some  dreadful  news  at  this 
unseasonable  hour. 

“You  live  beret”  said  the  stranger,  leaning 
agaiust  the  door-post  in  the  good-humored 
stage  of  intoxication. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  if  anybody  has  lost  a 
grave -yard?  For  I've  found  one  down  the 
road  here.” 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Drawer  give  the  pre- 
sent address  of  the  distinguished  lady  for  whom 
the  following  letter  was  received  recently  by 
a well-known  American  publishing  house : 

GERMAN  TRANSATLANTIC  EXCHANGE. 

(Central-Bureau  fiir  den  Weltverkehr.) 

BRASCH  & ROTH  EN STEIN. 

78,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin  W., 
August  24, 1888. 

Dear  Madam,— Having  seen  your  book  called  Ger- 
many advertised  in  tho  papers,  and  knowing  that  our 
Reading  Room  here  might  be  a good  place  for  making 
the  book  known  to  many  travellers  of  all  nations,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  forward  us  a Copy. 
We  hope  you  will  not  consider  us  presumptuous  in 
this  request,  but  our  Reading  Room  and  Office  here  is  a 
great  resort  for  ail  foreigners,  and  we  are  sure  your 
book  would  have  a very  good  chance  of  being  seen  by 
the  hundreds  who  daily  visit  our  establishment. 

Wfe  remain,  Bear  Sir.  yours  very  truly, 

Brasch  <fc  Rothbnbtbin,  Brokers. 
Madame  D*  St  a cl. 

Care  qf , 

Publishers,  New  York. 

THE  TEXAS  BELL-PUNCH. 

The  bell-punch  for  registering  drinks  was 
adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature,  but  all  at- 
tempts to  enforce  it  failed,  so  that  system  of 
collecting  a revenue  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
fluids  was  abandoned ; but  while  it  lasted  it 
created  a great  deal  of  amusement.  Whenev- 
er a drink  was  sold,  the  bar-keeper  was  expect- 
ed to  turn  a crank,  which  rang  a bell  aiul  re- 
gistered the  drink.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  collector  examined  the  register,  which  was 
very  much  like  the  ordinary  gas-meter.  The 
bar-keepers,  however,  as  a general  thing,  cheat- 
ed the  law  by  failing  to  turn  the  crank  when 
a drink  was  taken ; hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a saloon  where  thousands  of  drinks 
were  sold  daily  only  registered  in  a month  per- 
haps a few  hundred  drinks,  thereby  defrauding 
the  State  of  the  revenue.  There  was.  howev- 
er, one  bar-keeper  in  Austin  who  not  only  con- 
scientiously registered  every  driuk,  but  he  act- 
ually turned  tho  crank  when  no  drinks  were 
taken.  This  singular  conduct  attracted  the 
attention  of  a newspaper  man,  and  he  inter- 
viewed the  proprietor  of  the  establishment. 
“What  in  the  world  makes  you  turn  that 
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bell-punch  so  much,  when  no  other  saloou  mau 
in  the  city  pays  any  attention  to  it  T” 

“Til  tell  you  if  you  will  promise  not  to  di- 
vulge the  secret,”  replied  the  saloon  man. 

“ I’ll  never  say  a word  about  it.” 

“ Houest  Indian  f” 

“ Honest  Iudian.” 

“ Well,  you  understand  that  you  have  to  pay 
a tax  on  every  drink  registered  on  the  dial  of 
the  beH-punch.  Now  the  machinery  of  my 
bell-punch  is  out  of  order : it  registers  backward . 

The  State  of  Texas  cau  not  go  behind  the  face 
of  the  record ; that  was  decided  in  the  contest 
about  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana.  Accord- 
ing to  my  hell-punch,  the  State  of  Texas  owes 
me  $75,800  already,  and  the  debt  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  $5000  a day.  I will  soon  have  a 
valid  claim  of  half  a million  against  the  State 
of  Texas.  As  long  as  the  State  cau  not  go  be- 
hind the  record,  and  that  bell-punch  registers 
backward,  I don’t  feel  like  shaking  hands  with 
Jay  Gould.”  

A LAWYER  DISCOMFITED  BY  A LADY  WITNESS. 

Browbeating  lawyers  sometimes  find  their 
match  in  female  witnesses.  We  recall  an  in- 
stance in  which  a member  of  the  Charleston 

(South  Carolina)  Bar,  Colonel  H , wasquiet- 

ly  but  ettectually  “ squelched”  by  a lady  whose 
evidence  was  very  damaging  to  his  client. 

He  realized  this,  aiul  being  also  nettled  by  the 
imperturbability  of  her  manner,  he  resolved  to 
embarrass  her  if  he  possibly  could.  So  he  said : 

“Madam,  I observe  that  in  giviug  your  testi- 
mony you  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  irony. 

May  I ask  if  you  understand  its  true  meau- 
ing  f” 

“ I think  I do,  sir,”  she  replied.  “ Let  me 
illustrate.  If  I were  to  call  you  a gentleman, 

I should  unquestionably  be  indulging  in 
irony.” 

The  colonel  winced  visibly  under  this  sharp 
thrust,  the  audience  applauded,  the  jurymen 
laughed,  and  even  the  judge  on  the  bench 
smiled,  while  the  colonel’s  professional  asso- 
ciates, who  had  often  been  bulldozed  by  him, 
keenly  enjoyed  his  discomfiture.  To  add  to  his 
chagrin,  the  colonel  lost  his  case.  C.  K.  B. 

A LOT  of  whiskey-soakers  went  away  on  a 
fishing  excursion  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
agreed  to  take  no  liquor  along.  Assembling 
at  evening  in  the  old  cabin  which  was  to  shel- 
ter them  for  the  night,  the  negro  boy  built  a 
fire,  whereupon  a black-snake  crawled  out  of 
one  corner  of  the  fire-place,  in  front  of  which 
the  tired  fishermen  were  sitting  in  pleased 
expectation  of  supper  and  warmth.  The  first 
fellow  who  saw  the  reptile  moved  liis  feet 
slowly  aside,  glanced  at  his  undisturbed  com- 
panions, and  said  nothing,  though  his  face 
grew  very  serious.  The  snake  crawled  under 
the  next  chair,  and  its  occupant  lifted  his 
heels  upou  the  rung,  keepiug  one  solemn  eye 
on  the  serpent  aud  another  on  the  company, 
hut  making  no  audible  sign  of  his  fright.  So 
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the  snake  had  gone  quite  round,  the  circle, 
without  a word  having  been  spoken,  wheu  the 
boy  came  in  with  an  armful  of  wood.  Seeing 
the  creature,  he  dropped  his  load  and  killed  it. 
At  this  proof  of  its  corporeal  reality  there  was 
a universal  cry  of  relief,  and  the  unanimous 
exclamation,  u I thought  that  looked  like  a 
snake!”  ___ 


ONE  BACHELOR  OF  MANY. 

There’s  one  thing  to  the  ladies  I plainly  wish  to  say  : 

I’m  a man  of  no  pretenses ; I'm  fifty,  if  a day ; 

I'm  neither  gay  nor  amiable,  I'm  fussy,  and  I’m  plain ; 

But,  girls,  you  needn't  plot  for  me — all  plotting  is  in 
vain. 

I never  see  the  brightest  eyes,  and  all  their  witchery 

Is  wasted  ammunition,  if  its  aim  is  hurting  me ; 

I never  see  the  reddest  lips,  I’m  proof  against  all 
smiles ; 

I rather  think  I’m  not  the  man  for  any  woman’s 
wiles. 

I can  sew  on  my  own  buttons,  my  stockings  I can 
mend, 

And  women’s  hands  around  my  room  are  not  what 
I intend ; 

I want  no  knitted,  netted  things,  no  travelling  bags, 
no  wraps. 

No  slippers  and  no  comforters,  no  painted  plaques, 
no  caps. 

I buy  the  things  that  I require ; so,  ladies,  hear  me 
say, 

All  such  attentions  spent  on  me  are  simply  thrown 
away : 

So  shake  your  curls  and  give  your  gifts,  bewilder 
all  you  can. 

But  just  remember,  if  you  please,  that  I am  not  the 
man. 

I’ve  heard  there’s  twenty-one  old  maids  oonsider  me 
their  “fate,” 

And  clever  widows  five  or  six  that  wish  with  me  to 
mate ; 

There’s  pretty  school  girls  who  insist  1 41  must  have 
had  some  loss,” 

And  say  I’m  44  so  romantic,”  when  I’m  only  tired  or 
cross. 

But,  ladies,  all  attentions  from  this  date  I hope  will 
cease ; 

The  only  favor  that  I ask  is  to  be  left  in  peace ; 

For  I consider  one  thing  sure  as  anything  can  be— 

I will  not  marry  any  girl,  and  none  shall  marry  me. 

That’s  just  exactly  what  he  said  about  a year  ago. 

Now,  if  you  could  but  see  his  rooms,  they  are  a 
perfect  show 

Of  netted  things  and  knitted  things  and  painted 
plaques  and  screens. 

Of  photographs  of  famous  men  and  Beauty’s  living 
queens ; 

While  on  the  hearth-stone  sits  his  wife— she’s  sweet 
and  good.  I know. 

And  if  you  tell  him  of  the  words  he  said  a year  ago, 

lie  answers  you,  without  a blush,  “Oh,  that’s  the 
usual  way; 

No  one  believes  a single  word  old  bachelors  may 
say; 

When  the  right  angel  comes  along,  they  marry  any 
day.”  M.  B. 


Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Lee’s 
army  and  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy, 


Generals  Jubal  Early  and  Magmder  went  to 
Canada.  They  were  sitting  ou  the  piazza  of 
a hotel  in  the  city  where  they  were  stopping, 
and  looking  rather  rough,  when  a very  spruce 
and  dandified  young  officer,  with  his  corps 
badge  conspicuously  vrorn,  took  occasion  to 
strut  up  and  dowu  before  the  two  veterans. 
Whether  intending  it  or  not,  his  actions  at 
length  became  very  annoying  to  those  gentle- 
men, and  Early  called  out  to  his  comrade,  in 
his  draw  ling  fashion : 

“ I say,Magruder,liow  times  have  changed! 
We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  iu  the  old  days 
they  used  to  hang  the  thieves  ou  crosses,  but 
now  they  bang  the  crosses  on  the  thieves.” 

The  dandy  disappeared. 


This,  from  North  Carolina  (once  called  the 
“Tar  Heel  State”),  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic. The  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  earlier  decades  of  the  present  century  were 
of  a very  limited  kind.  There  were,  however, 
at  that  day,  a few  institutions  of  learning 
whose  reputation  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State,  and  whose  standards  of  education 
were  among  the  best.  Notable  among  them 
was  one  located  at  the  seat  of  justice  iu  the 

County  of  B , which  still  maintains  its 

reputation.  A certain  planter,  residing  in  a 
contiguous  county,  w’hose  eldest  son  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  when  at  the  present  day 
young  men  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  colleges, 
whose  education  was  sadly  deficient.  What 
he  had  wras  acquired  by  occasional  and  inter- 
mitted attendance  at  the  “ log  school-house" 
in  his  vicinity,  at  such  times  as  an  old-fashion- 
ed school-master  “ taught  and  birched”  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  father  of  the  lad  in  question,  possessed 
of  ample  means,  determined  that  his  son  John 
should  be  placed  at  the  aforesaid  school  in  the 
village  of  A ; aud  accordingly,  accompa- 

nied by  his  sou,  carried  out  his  intention,  leav- 
ing him  w ith  ample  means  and  prepaid  tuition 
under  charge  of  the  worthy  principal.  Ou 
taking  leave  of  his  son  he  was  informed  that 
monthly  reports  w’ouhl  be  sent  him  by  mail  of 
his  sou’s  progress  in  study,  etc.,  etc.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  the  report  w as  ac- 
cordingly sent,  and  a note,  as  follows,  accom- 
panied the  report : “ Wheu  you  placed  your 
son  John  under  my  charge,  you  forgot  to  direct 
what  branches  you  desired  him  to  be  put  in." 
This  note  of  reminder  rather  confused  the 
worthy  old  gentleman,  whose  own  education 
barely  enabled  him  to  read  and  write  (the  lat- 
ter by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  him).  Con- 
sulting his  w ife,  aud  after  with  her  reading 
and  re-reading  the  report  and  note,  he  replied 
thereto  as  follows: 

Sim,—  We  pot  yurt  letter  and  see  you  want  to 
knoice  what  branches  we  want  John  put  inter  we 
doant  care  what  thay  ar  so  you  keape  him  (mien  Tar 
River ! S, 
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local  farmer  has  kept  up  the  bank  with 
a few  bricks,  and  his  horses  come  down 
to  drink  at  the  little  pool.  Yet  the 
spot  has  characteristic  surroundings.  The 
country  here  is  a continuation  of  the 
CoiswoJd  Hills — well  known  to  agricul- 
turists all  the  world  over.  It  is  believed 
that  it  was  front  this  district  that  the 
Spaniards  originally  procured  their  breed 
of  fine* wooled  sheep.  Creepi ng  along*  a 
trickling  stream,  the  Thames  is  joined  by 
other  rivulets.  In  Wiltshire  it  is  em- 
braced by  another  spring  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  original  source  in  Trewsbury 
mead ; and  thence  it  flows  on  by  copse 
and  meadow,  by  village  and  town,  turn- 
ing mills  and  supporting  tiny  boats,  until 
we  strike  it  at  Lechlade,  where  it  begins 
to  be  navigable.  A pretty  old  English 
town,  Lechlade  has  a fine  church,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  the  comfortable  inn  which 
is  so  important  an  institution  as  you 
pull  dr  float  down  stream  “on  plea- 
sure bernt/1  You  may  take  a row  - boat 
here,  ns  We  did,  and  work  your  wav  any 
distance,  stopping  al  river  -ship  inns,  or 
taking  your  well-earned  repose  at  hotels 
in  the  towns.  Front  Lech  hide  the  river, 
bending  to  the  right,  gives  us  a vjew  of 
Buscot,  in  Berkshire,  with  its  square- tur- 


reted  church  tower;  and  then  we  come 
to  our  first  lock  experience,  and  find  it 
pleasant  to  sit  on  the  rising  tide  between 
narrow  walls,  with  the  scent  of  gilliilow- 
ers  amt  the  ham  of  bees  gathering  about 
us  from  the  lock-keeper’s  garden. 

It  is  a calm,  lazy  business  on  the  Thames 
— openiug  and  shutting  the  locks.  The 
work  is  often  done  by  the  keepers  wife 
and  children,  and  they  greet  you  with 
cheerful  faces.  By-and-by  we  pass  Lang- 
ley Weir,  near  Stanton  Hareourt,  a place 
-venerable  from  its  antiquity,  classical 
as  the  scene  of  Pope’s  jioetic  studies,  and 
dignified  from  its  noble  possessors, ” to 
quote  an  old  historian.  On  a pane  of 
stained  glass  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  antiquated  house,  Pope  himself 
wrote  the  following  lines:  "In  the  year 
1718  Alexander  Pope  finished  here  the 
Fifth  Book  of  Homer/5  The-  glass  was 
afterward  taken  out  and  removed  as  a rel- 
ic to  Nuueham  Courtcny.  Near  Stan- 
ton are  three  monumental  stones  known 
as  “The  Devils  Quoits/'  reared  to  com 
memorate  an  engagement  fought  near 
Bampton  in  614,  between  tlie  Britons  and 
Saxons,  Cu m nor  Hurst  rears  its  pictur- 
esque head  by-and-by  on  the  Berkshire 
banks  of  the  river,  fitting  scene  for  the 
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troubles  of  Amy  Robsart.  whose  romantic 
life  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  blended  with  the 
local  history  of  Cumnor. 

“Never  heard  of  the  lady,  as  I knows 
on,'5 said  a fisherman  who  was  trolling  for 
pike  close  by  ; * ‘you'd  better  inquire  of 
yon  chap  on  the  bank  t here  ; he  knows.  ” 

We  inquired  of  the  chap  on  the  bank. 
He  was  “setting  some  night  lines,’*  he 
said.  Oh  yes,  he  had  lieard  tell  of  Ken- 
ilworth, but  it  was  not  anywhere  here- 
abouts; lie  believed  it  was  somewhere  in 


and  a farewell  nod.  as  much  as  to  say, 
“if  pulling  a boat  down-stream  were  hon- 
est labor,  you  loafers  would  be  doing  some- 
th mg  else/' 

As  a rule,  the  fishermen  and  boatmen 
on  the  Upper  Thames  are  civil  and  intelli- 
gent men.  If  they  are  not  well  up  in  the 
current  history  of  the  time,  nor  deeply 
conversant  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  they  know 
all  about  t he  river,  its  course,  its  depth,  its 
currents,  its  weirs,  its  fish,  its  bathing- 


ABlNOaOS, 


Scotland ; but  it  was  quite  true  that  Atny 
Robsart,  Countess  of  Leicester,  was  a pris- 
oner at  Cumnor  Place-least  wise  he  had 
always  understood  so.  Old  King*  Harry 
the  Eighth  bad  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
this  neighborhood,  he  had  always  been 
told,  but  that  was  before  his  day,  and  he 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  get  a living 
without  bothering  his  head  about  such 
tilings. 

So  he  turned  to  his  night  lines  for  Osh, 
and  we  pulled  away.  His  head  was  a 
rough  one,  and  he  'scratched  it  as  lie  talk* 
ed  to  us.  He  wove  an  old  vel  vet  shoot- 
ing coat,  a pair  of  jack  boots,  and  a color 
ed  neckerchief,  and  as  we  drew  away  lie 
stood  up  to  watch  us  with  a stolid  gaze 


places,  and  the  natural  history  of  its 
banks.  They  are  a sort  of  combination 
of  fisherman  and  “keeper.”  with  a lljfHi 
of  the  farmer  and  joiner— handy  men, 
who  can  shoot  and  tish.  mend  a boat,  con- 
struct the  most  elaborate  tackle,  vow,  punt, 
sail  ; and  they  are  curiously  weather-wise. 
They  are  not  witty  or  humorous,  except 
in  a clumsy  sort  of  fashion;  they  are 
clumicteristic  of  the  Upper  Thames,  whUjh 
is  a softly  Mowing  stream,  with  now  ufp 
then  a quiet  lock  or  a noisy  weir,  whose 
rushing  waters  soon  subside  in  the  bosom 
of  the  flood,  and  whose  mimic  thunders 
are  soon  lost  in  the  drowsy  hum  of  sheep 
bells,  lowing  cattle,  mid  dreamy  villages. 

A breeze  has  sprung  up  while  we  are 
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aft  $ . pat  Wet  f ob^fssy  iitttlk,  Scarcely  $m  £c4cfaaiie  efyp  or  gov^n 
temlb;*  of  the  'rirfcr  Our  captain  ohcrv  visible  Don tl  pn>d« hv  Fi’esl) tuan 
arc  *jf  m in  thebo&t*  ‘A*  nit  ^acb,  alike  bad  sought  **fre^b 

tbe5^-ef  indtt^n  sail  to  be  spread  for  the  and  pastures  gr e&ix  M In  Oxford  you  fool 
wind.  lie  is  as polite  if  you  were  under  the  mystic  pressuiv 

M1 t jjte  arid  t Wipe*  of  aoeujtml^ted  rentftrite?h  vrito&p  Strang^ 

as  eloquent  His  art  is  lainLea] »«  •„  our  lieu-  influence  of  antiquity  is  all  about  you. 
temoif  ^«e*si*i  eluefly  for  (rgiires;  l am  their  Hu  ibis  sulnUiiug  atmosphere  xve  Imislv 
Immbje  jaqriW,  sind  they  call  foe  jptj^sgr.  pa  frugal  supptfr.ut  a plea^iqh  inn,  and  go 
Upon  me  devolves  the  Jutaoeial  regular  ; fa  tied  in  th&  whilst  to  steep  tity 

lions  of  our  trip,  i also  steer  (he  boat;  i uiidisr orbed  slumber  of  rowing .-meua 
Behold  us-as  we  glide  past  the  .ancient  re-  i Up  betimes  the  next  morning.  ive  are 
Plains  of  the  al>hey  ami  yO«iv:e^i.L  of  Ood-  greeted  by  glorious  autumn  sunshine  A 
stems;  \rhe;rt\  says  ilm  historian,  **  the  fepu-'V  thrush  Ioudv^tig  of  jay  u^h 

derest  assoei.vtt umsi  allied  to  melancholy,  1 an  ancient  elm  as  \ve  push  oflt  having  the 
mttufully  arise  m relledupg  on  the  fair  i ad  vantage.  “f  a rapid  stream.  The  river 
but Hyatt  Rxtenmimxl,  whim,  in  the pride oh  J ha^sw<dlrn  ;i’rj(|[hy«iiby<f. » ntglif^ 

youth,  beauty,  and  innocenec.  she  wa$  ; ram.  ,V>i catch  picturesque  glimpses1 of 
wont  tit  grate  thebe  previner*  with  her .'  the  itri&my  spires  and.  classic  foweoy.af 
j>re>frnoeH  Add  die  gal&pt  wd  ■euamure'd  lyandu^ : 

Henry*  with  all  thy  ardency  of  early  artVc-  as-  we  creep  away  from  l»a  Lord; Hie  captain 
tion,  first  whispered  ;to  the  beauteous  maid  pnlltrigys  pair  of  strong  'stroke  sculls,  the 
\ki* ^^,:'hrdoyi5^  Our  yaptadn  says  this  lieutemiriit  perfhtmiibg  fehrrg^Mcally  in  the 
1$$  brjj& xi  ,wa$v&n ' b J uqu&ht : ’ nd.  disemet  hnwv  the  steering  with  mx  art 

. author,  • -The  tieukumiii  $ay&  hr  was  a worthy  n racing  tnri  kswam. 

the  enamored  fLirry  a hmre  We  take  u rest  at  Iffiey  Lock.  While 
bug  1 support  the  figure  artist,  and  we  1 put  the  rvafi;  through.  iv.*y  friends  take, 
hud the  -.nnjvi  { a fruitful  topic,  the  ge>o  their  sketch  hooks  up  to  lifU*y  el  Hindi,  a 
erM  Hieing  that  it  is  . not  safe y hetiulifnl  example  of  the  ornativ  style  tuf 

for  man  nr  woman  lb  put  thn5r  trust  hi  ; nsvhileetuiv  wlnrh  prevailed  toward  the 
princes.  I <rmd  of  Um  Norman  period;  A camping 

And  so  we.  slip  along  between  wind  j one  [Kit  ty  bavf  fiied  thtur  quarters^lose  by 
and  w^Un*,  to  hauJ  in  our  sail  a fid  spend  i I lie  hxk.  Their  white  tents  and  the  euA- 
tiie  night  at  Oxford.  It  was  the  Long  ! mg  smoko  from  tlicir  camp  tires  lorn?  a 
Vacation.  Silence  reigned  in  college  pretty  but  somevidiat  inharmonimis  an 
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pearance.  They  lo ok  Like  the  canvas  gar'  I 
rison  of  an  invading  army.  During  the  ] 
summer  and  autumn  season  encampments  j 
are  common  all  along  the  Thames;  and  : 


* k house  hoatsn  are  another  form  of  pleasant 
isolation.  You  hire aichrjtof floating  Noah's 
ark,  and  live  in  it. 

II  was  suggested  that  we  should  engage 
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the  sad  days  erf  H is  tailing  arid.  broken 
iwiiid,  OeTteml  Ha reonrt  was  one  fef  Km 
1 it  ill  f 11  a te  tr  I p n tl$.  n ml  Nun  fe  \ a in  Cty  it  Hvn  wy 
1$  •'•  "•  i >•  at  of  the  Hareotirt  family,  in  tin; 
fiiciijig  room  there  is  fe  portra.fl  by  (Tai us- 
hm-'Mivh  of  Georgians  Pm uty  Omnles* 

fife  fern  U fti  i 


nllitmte  o£cfefe4KH,ly  fyumvbfe 
and  the  Tfmmm  i.o»/nu  to.  sing  Mid  rijfpfe  infelfes^ -of  Tfe v oi felt i rfe ' In  various  eon 
ai  our  bow  a*  u had  not  done  heretofore.  ; fr&st  With  U.«-  im'ehrms*  vtTifefe  made  the 

A ;V Wy  .Vo  »\>M.  by  reeds  arid  sedges.  pass-  | diichcs*  •"•*h>i>ruhMk  fh^iv  feat  NumTiaiii  a 

> 1 1 a lemm-kuMs  and  row -kouis,  tiYiv  .yachts  j fetter  in  w hied  • hp|  nkelHHVspm  Us  :d  her 
ami  !!aU>;»it;»mo<l  punts.  I/eriefe  ' Ea>v  a>  ‘a  .Ian  ivy  'fen*!,  with  no  fmleuMooH  to 
her!  stop  her  T in  rem^uibnui-^  of  i lie  pevp  ';  good  looks,  hat  who  hopes  in  have  some 
ny  sfoniieo.  when  wc  arrived  at  Tvune-  thing  erf ‘a  hgure  " 

ham,  oil e of  tin-  most  delightful  ferom  on  : The  old  story  of  the  ugly  duckling 

The  park  ;>m)  gardens  ore  so-  remarks  the  (itaUmiam. 

pePT  They  help  to  keep  up  Ihfc  illusion  Not  3 witty  nor  a very  wise  observ.-! 
which  makes  the  Kpper  Thames  seem  like  f lion : ;b»d  He  Tiunovs  is  not  conducive  to 
a,  nver  mito^e.rung  one  Ctmtiiumas  plea  hiym^r,  nor  m en  to  eonvetsalicm  Tr  hr 
sum  ground.  On  Oue  ship  of  the  ri  vei\ ' , ^pirc*  & gt'fitle-  d row  si  ues&  ami  a dr  our 
woods  of  nuk  ; .or.  the*  other,  ve.rdaid  mao- yfm:  A'-ihaudy  gctffG  The  huter  e*  coin 
(hov;f;  • (he.  oaks  stretching*  tbeYr  ».H>d>ro^  ; pounded  of  lemonacle  or  ginger  beer  ami 

*''feua  branches  mro  the  ilond,  the  meadows  j la  tier  ‘tier  mu!  pi  one  of  the  river  side 
jfei Kg Ylfeivh yfefe  tile  very  watar  incur  • iifefe  mi  tiritet'  has-  given  the  lii^&lry  fe 
i Tike  tf*rtyU^<  oT  gweo  velvet  ffere  ; u*\w  sign  illustrative  of  the  legend'  fef  St. 
and  there  the  vrshheielc  village  <uw  be  l$ifiurrife  and  (hr  Dfcigdtt,  where 
M*?tf  'thynugli  fife  t?eiN.:  :Nn;tp"d;^tnCV>urte  .having  shiin  titSur  Ls-  mfroshifig 

,-i‘iev  ’i»vis  a gallery  of  e*aoy  npTal»h  ]»aitjW  honsell  wbh  a deep  dnourlit  of  shandy 
m-r<  Its  Idirayy  is  oimm>o  ii  ouu-  ypi?’ 

i:ims  a coiif  eAoh  of  letter.*  of  f ven'r^:^  • Ahingdou  ‘A  ere  yVtfX!.  gents ^aulpor 
the  Tliied,  irohi  ;.'biNVj.- ' towee'*  and  guide,  and  lie  m*-- 
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ommends  the  “ Crown  and  Thistle”  as  he 
unships  his  line  and  we  bring  up  at  an  an- 
tiquated slip. 

We  took  the  rustic’s  advice,  and  after 
duly  interviewing  the  local  dispenser  of 
“jolly  good  ale  and  old,”  found  plenty  of 
subjects  for  study.  Abingdon  is  quite  an 
important  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
with  the  Thames,  and  originally  grew  up 
around  a great  abbey  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  river-side  houses  here  are  emi- 
nently picturesque.  They  harmonize  de- 
lightfully with  the  surrounding  country. 
The  touch  of  trade  even  is  artistic,  for  it 
gives  us  barges  and  old  warehouses  that 
make  deep  reflections  in  the  river,  and 
cast  shadows  upon  the  glimpses  of  narrow 
lanes  and  streets. 

An  hour  or  two  soon  passes  in  presence 
of  these  river  side  pictures  of  red  house 
and  moss-grown  cottage,  ancient  church, 
and  mediaeval  suggestions  of  ancient  priest 
and  monk;  but  afternoon  is  stealing  into 
twilight  hours,  and  we  push  on  for  Clif- 
ton Hampden,  this  time  our  cynical  lieu- 
tenant taking  the  ropes,  and  giving  me 
his  sculls  in  the  bow.  We  know  that 
down-stream  there  is  for  the  end  of  our 
journey  pleasant  quarters  at  the  “Bariev 
Mow.” 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  we  took 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  this 
quaint  little  tavern,  with  its  thatched  roof 
and  clean  sanded  floor.  The  villagers 
had  been  to  church.  Some  of  them  were 
walking  homeward,  prayer-books  in  their 
hands ; others  were  assembled  on  the 
benches  outside  the  inn,  engaged  in  local 
gossip  and  cracking  rustic  jokes.  The 
scene  had  a pastoral  look,  with  which  the 
old  gabled  cottage  and  the  broad  gentle 
river  were  in  poetic  harmony.  The  wea- 
ther on  the  morrow,  and  its  suitability  for 
fishing,  and  a recent  boat-race,  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  topics  of  conversation ; but 
as  we  strolled  through  the  village  some 
of  the  good  folk  were  discussing  the  ser- 
mon in  a friendly  kind  of  way.  It  is  a 
village  outside  the  world,  linked  only  with 
distant  cities  by  the  silent  river — a village 
where,  in  comparison  with  life  in  London, 
a day  might  seem  a month. 

In  the  morning,  after  a bath  in  the  riv- 
er, and  a Thames  breakfast  of  ham  and 
eggs,  the  purser  duly  disbursed  the  mod- 
est sum  charged  for  refreshment,  and  off 
again  at  last,  we  halt,  after  a long  pull, 
at  Bensington ; and  thence,  leaving  our 
boat  in  charge  of  the  village  generally, 


seek  across  the  fields  the  adjacent  little 
town  of  Ewelme.  It  is  situated  in  a leafy 
hollow  of  wood  and  meadow— a veritable 
Auburn  in  a sleepy  valley.  Chaucer's 
son  by  his  marriage  became  owner  of 
Ewelme,  and  the  old  English  poet  must 
have  often  walked  where  our  irreverent 
footsteps  made  tracks  upon  the  ancient 
paths.  The  place  takes  its  name  from 
“the  outgush  of  water”  (Norman,  eau) 
near  the  church — an  example  of  the  per- 
pendicular period.  It  stands  on  a hill,  is 
approached  through  a brick  gateway,  and 
by  the  cloisters  of  a row  of  timbered  and 
brick  almshouses.  There  are  some  fine 
tombs  and  brasses  in  the  church.  Among 
the  former  is  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
whose  husband  was  beheaded  by  a pirat- 
ical captain  on  Dover  Beach  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

By-and-by,  passing  the  town  of  Wal- 
lingford, we  glide  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  river,  which 
spreads  out  into  the  proportions  of  a min- 
iature lake.  There  is  little  or  no  current. 
It  is  as  if  the  waters  gathered  together 
here  and  rested,  to  make  of  themselves  a 
mirror  for  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
captain  passed  the  word  to  “back  water,” 
and  then  to  ship  our  oars.  We  sat  still 
to  take  in  the  scene.  Beech  and  elm 
and  poplar,  golden  and  bronzed  with  au- 
tumn tints,  emerald  meadows  and  sedgy 
banks,  were  reflected  with  patches  of  blue 
and  white  sky  in  nature's  mirror.  No 
one  of  us  spoke.  It  seemed  as  if  the  scene 
had  words  for  us — words  that  whispered 
in  the  trees  an  accompaniment  to  the 
songs  of  birds  and  to  the  deeper  harmo- 
nies of  distant  villages.  The  influence  of 
Nature  in  her  gentle  moods,  amidst  soft 
pastoral  pictures  of  the  slowly  decaying 
year,  is  not  conducive  to  conversation. 
Taking  up  our  oars  again  in  silence,  we 
hugged  the  shady  shore,  that  we  might 
not  disturb  the  “liquid  glories”  of  the  pan- 
oramic reflections  of  the  further  banks. 
A succession  of  pictures  seems  to  go  float- 
ing by  until  we  pull  up  again  to  gaze  on 
the  woods  that  herald  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages of  Streatley  and  Goring,  one  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  one  on  the  other.  The 
former  is  sheltered  by  a range  of  grassy 
hills,  and  the  latter  has  a church  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tecture. As  the  shadows  began  to  length- 
en upon  the  velvet  glints  of  meadow*,  we 
decided  to  push  on  to  Pangbourne,  and 
settling  down  to  “a  long  pull,  and  a strong 
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beg&nto  and  pleasure.  Now  and  then  our  course 
number,  would  be  made  musical  with  the  choruses 
ms,  sail*  of  water  parties  of  ladies  and  geutiemeuv' 
^creation  Once  or  twice  a lute  or 


a guitar  was  heiml 
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marking*  the  time  for  solo-singers.  Along  j It  was  afternoon  before  we  left  Pang- 
racing-gig  swept  by  us.  In  our  turn  we  bourne.  I took  the  tow-line,  the  captain 
headed  a lazy  house-barge,  and  a rowing-  the  rudder,  and  the  lieutenant  made  some 
boat  propelled  by  bonny -looking  girls,  I rough  sketches,  or  touched  up  his  pencil 
who  were  singing  an  old  English  glee  to  , reminiscences  of  previous  notes.  Towing 
the  measured  plash  of  their  oars.  We  a boat  h>oks  hard  work  in  a picture  and 
saw  many  girls  rowing,  and  one  young  in  reality,  but  it  is  not.  The  band  which 
lady  passed  us  close  to  Pangbourne  in  a ] carries  the  pressure  of  your  weight  is  broad, 
canoe.  j and  to  walk  against  the  tug  of  the  boat. 

The  little  town  of  Pangbourne  disup-  leaning  your  weight  on  the  hand  round 
pointed  us  somewhat.  The  inn  was  j your  chest,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Later 
crowded.  We  were  very  tired.  But  the  j in  the  day  we  saw  a lady  towing  her  fam 
next  morning  we  strolled  along  the  path  ily  along,  a bright-eyed  little  fellow  steer- 
below  the  Swan,  and  indorsed  with  our  hug.  The  steam-launch  is  the  snob  of  the 
good  opinion  the  reputation  of  the  weir  ■ Thames,  a fierce,  putting,  arrogant  craft, 
and  the  banks  for  their  artistic  points,  which  disturbs  the  fishing,  sends  a 4i  wash'' 
A fisherman  gave  us  a glowing  account  along  the  shore,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  angling  attractions  of  the  locality,  of  many  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents, 
and  we  fondly  thought  we  might  lunch  j At  Maple-durham  Lock  I took  a rest,  and 
upon  a recent  ‘‘take/*  but  again  we  were  in  due  time  navigated  my  confreres  past 
disappointed  Fish  is  a rare  dish  on  the  Caversham  (to  resume  my  original  place 
Thames.  This  anomalous  condition  of  in  the  stern),  where  the  Kennet  joins  its 
tilings  arises  from  the  fact  that  much  of  waters  to  the  river  which  winds  in  plea- 
the  fresh- water  lish  is  coai^e,  A “ baked  sant  circuitousuess  to  Sonning.  Church 
jack; or  a ‘grilled  perch''  is  not  “bad  mb.  and  bridge  and  lock  and  adjacent  weir 
mg/'  and  once  there  were  trout  in  abun-  are  all  picturesque.  They  seem  made  for 
dance  at  Pangbourne.  They  were,  bred  artistic  study  and  poetic  suggestion.  Up 
in  a local  stream  that  finds  its  way  into  u noisy  back-water  we  pushed  our  way  to 
the  larger  river,  the  trout  with  it;  but  this  the  “French  Horn,  "'and  indulged  in  shan- 
vvas  “ many  a year  ago/'  j dy  gatf  and  tobacco.  Cigars  seem  utter- 
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)y  «ud  of  m 1 1 1 es» * potty  j * i* i i ♦ * i t t v * t sjrifi.^l^'(l  sideboard  M’liiuh' 

r<‘tri‘iits.  Wi  *n\ok*  i\  " 'bumh-wardeb*,  ’ lUujyhion  ami  oiiirr  artist*  cherish  in 

the  pipesof  o.rir  The  news  of  ilhdr;  w^v-  •'.  •On  .the/w»n&-are  ftf**;* 

the  time  was  represented  by  London  pa-  s^ved  tish  of  noble  weight  which  luv v o 
fray  several  day?*  Urn  ' IVench  Uxhi  taken  from  fin'  river  by  I'ortunrdw 

WtftjxV  i$  oul^  beyehty ^ ori?  frorn  anglers,  plf*paied  to  .sip  M the  Maty 

Lvmdon.  It  h a peculiarity  of  tie*  tipper  nianV.  nectar  ' in  the  tittle  arbor  oul>:  b* 
fleum**;  ami  indeed  one  of  its  greatest  ; the  ion,  and  Id  watch  an  artist,  who  was 
oiinfru-v  that  it  i.s  practically  lnu.it] reds  of  ! moored  .in  a pm/i  aJmosr  iu  nod -si ream, 
rmles  f m‘m  the  met^ypoIL^.  , fThti ■ • f x ; caMi  nig  thy  ehang-iW|f 

iT&rtt  pi  it i 'iVi f '?ii in  town  ( g^ihiali^ ;■  imi&l : 
evft|n>ra^  cm  'ilH  tllg&t  through  v 1 \ ‘ , ' ,;iC'v^; 

anient  calm'  of  Oxfordshire  in endows  neb  A stalwart  boatman,  wellmx'mi bed  V*y 
Bfirk^hu'e  wood£  and  deltec  Hotip }%.  off ered  t# pull  W,  'iti  • aur 
reputed  to  have  ouee  been  a place  of  note  destination,  and  lake  our  boat  buck  to  VU 
"It  )*&$;$  certain  old-  world  look  wliieli  con-  !' owner  • np-str^am  daring  the  week.  }Ye 
[n$$Ud  itfea  of  anfciqhhvv . ’A/  4 p.  -}y  ^*j  aUd^l;  £ bargain,  and  ayhut  lo'..fieub?y  in. 

,;  X few  miles  below  Soiming  the  Thames  ! & pleasant,  lazy*  leisurely  ixtslttoji.  Fyotn 
absorbs  it  brail  eh  of  the  Loddnu — another  W a wave  to  Hen  lev,  ami  from  Cooklium  . 
Jntiaieh  of  which  flaws  through  .Windsor  ; to  Miapdtohead,  are  the  two  most  beaut <> 
|^|^l^-nhmortal!ze<l  by  Po]>e  in  Ins  poem  | f til-  stretches ' frf  the  U ppor • Thames. 

• Lodoha.. ?*  The  ivy-clad lower of  Hhijv  j At  abend  of  the  river  atatut  ha.li  a lade 
l^kr  church  h !en  tft  our  rear  and  ; on  this  side  of  Marsh  Lock  there  h u hit 

Wky  ( of  hag )t  WQl£v  and  a great  hmk  of  niches;; 
qvtiv#  it*  tW  sim  begin*  to  sink  in  they  whore  surely  Mr..  Millais  got  life  inApt  ra- 
west it  is  hyi%>.  that  two  w^lhknown . } tkm  tor  " l h ill  Clc fuller  ‘ f>nr  boatman 

i; :.tfe  did- | :th©-way-‘TOa.«crihe-  &tai»d  thyd  ltd-; 

of  Oe^yrge  and  tb^  ilmgou,  Thv?  old-  i rupins  the  voi*y  centra  of  the  river*,  ami 
iion^o.  Wlili  iikn(h?(l  llx^r  and  i we  shoot  along  by  the  kivrit  »>f  & old 
pewter  cups,  bos  probably  not.  changed  • resnlorjee,  and  beneath  bran  dies  of  oak 
ds  f;i^hi«>!)S and  habits  for  half  a century,  arid  beech  and  stiairgliug  willow,  and 
or  even  a hundred  yea.i*^  In  th<>  prin-  through  gwU  lesds  of  ivaler- lilies  that  are 
final  parlor  there  >s  1 ;*♦*  kind  ot  old  ' closing  their'  was. dike  ceils  for  'the  hif/bi. 
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and  fintdly  vfti  but  hghil  nf  ^w^n>s  tR4  longer  sailed  up  but  were 

what,  junks  Mk>  a calm  inland  iake,  bor : j£oing  to  their  resting-places  do\x  tt-stre&jri. 
dered  on  vme  smJu  with  wtiodland  heitihi^,  ] We  unshipped  ivur  oar*  opposite  the 
and  on  *!*•.*  other  by  miles  di  verUaiU  j ^irip  of  lawn  at  ' The  La m,  ' which  as 
mend$w#y yV£e  pause  in  late  : wphL n : iibktze  with  crmisoxt:;^«rAl^^v  rei :;jmkL 
% mxnl kt  I U&te j^bf  beeches  that  are  repeated  . tees,  ami  yeltow  &nd  vtjtwfeiJ 

•in  the  sihmv  river  below,  repeated  with  the*  very  j‘mi  at  winch  Shrushme  wrote  ibv 
the  kiM  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gddbty  ■ bovr  familiar  hmv\ 
their  ymtumn  tinted  branches,  while  the  “ \VhoBef  hn*  f rtf  riled*  life's  duU  nniful- 
leafy  heights  of  the  grounds of  Fark  PUmu  When- or  his  may  kv<  k#nv 

make  a.  long  line  ol  .'gold  and  green  and  ^ky  rigli  h».  think  ho  Mai  fdtiwi 

red  a*  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Above  U£  ll"'  'v,U!,,t‘‘st  'mleconv  at-  an  eie. 

a .dear  sky  ? With  great  sufi->>ronae».l  clouds  | It  is  a-  perfect  type  of  the  English  e.omvlry- 
Sidling  &vmy  eastward,  and  a long  line  ! inn  of  the  old  eouehhig  days..  An  hour 
of  crows  making  for  so  rue  distant  rook- j aftervvami  wr  stood  upon  the  bridge  And 
■»ry . Suddenly  close  inshore,  a Hlioal  of  ateirs  Twinkling  do W h ;ah 

tiny  b*h  are  leaping  in  acid  nut  of  the  waters  that  .gurgled  .musk-ally  about  the 
water4.,  like,,  on  a small  scab;,  jlying  iish  at  -'  pointed  stone  but  treses  ©f  the  dark  aCCk- 
m.  They  jttyght  he  ^uspefdeii  of  o:  joyful  wayy  /•  * •.  LA AyLLy^k 

deeoraiHtctttinn  ih  thus  yrlixUi^fi g-i  u|l?  1 li  e 1 An  '$$g\y  morning  ImTh, 
gulden  brikw^  of  pie  kuckbuB  they  rare;  in  | #xid  mifik'/^p^ra^Stkiuu} 
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functions  of  term  cotta  on  the 
part  of  the  architects,  the  work 
possesses  none  of  the  advan- 
tages that  can  be  claimed  for 
good  terra  cotta  designed  and 
employed  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  capabilities. 

These  failures  for  many 
years  deterred  any  further  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  materi- 
al. until  it  became  largely  em- 
ployed in  England,  where  al- 
most all  the  terra-cotta  used 
in  building  the  Art  Museum 
in  Boston  was  manufactured. 
This  building  suggests  in  its 
bass-reliefs  and  carved  details 
what  can  be  accomplished  in 
terra-cotta  for  a fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  same  tilings 
executed  in  stone  or  marble. 
More  than  this  it  does  not 
suggest,  because  the  architects 
have  chosen  to  treat  the  ma- 
terial almost  wholly  as  a sub- 
stitute for  stone  or  marble, 
and  have  consequently  al- 
lowed many  effects  only  at- 
tainable in  terra-cotta  to  es- 
cape them.  As  a mere  mat- 
ter of  economy,  terra-cotta 
has  undoubtedly  the  advan- 
tage of  reduplicating  any 
form  for  which  a mould  oau 
be  made,  but  its  chief  claim 
to  artistic  consideration  is 
that  any  delicacy  an  artist 
could  express  in  ordinary 
modelling  clay  is  crystallized 
in  the  burning  at  least  as  du- 
rably as  if  copied  in  marble 
or  bronze,  and  more  perfectly 
than  is  possible  through  the 
copyist.  We  may  in  this 
material  enjoy  the  original 
handling  of  the  artist.  Even 
in  pieces  reduplicated  in  a 
mould  each  piece  may  be  mod- 
elled and  undercut  by  hand 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
mould,  and  any  portions  in 
too  high  relief  to  be  success- 
fully moulded  may  be  added, 
so  that  while  mere  manual 
labor  is  economized  to  the  ut- 
most, the  work  may  possess  a 
from  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  pro-  freedom  and  character  that  would  be  ini- 
cesses  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  possible  if  copied  in  stone  by  a more  carver, 
and  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  proper:  T i i ^ capabilities  of  term-cotta  wci*e  more 
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qualities.  The  only  colors  employed  in 
terra  cotta  at  this  period  were  those  that 
resulted  from  firing  the  different  clays, 
aud  were  consequently  limited  to  a grada- 
tion of  buffs  and  reds;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  achievement  of  deeper  tones  by  harder 
firing  was  perfectly  understood,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  mixing  of  extra- 
neons  color  with  the  material  was  not  con- 
sidered legitimate. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  na- 
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architecture,  we  can  not  fairly  judge  of  the 
possibilities  of  terra-cotta  and  moulded 
bricks  until  we  have  ceased  to  consider 
them  as  cheap  substitutes  for  stone,  and 
have  made  further  experiments  in  devel- 
oping their  peculiarities. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  it 
will  be  seen  how  intimately  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  that  of  the  architect  are  associa- 
ted, as  they  have  always  been  during  pe- 
riods of  the  best  art.  We  may  even  hope 
to  see,  as  formerly,  the  original  hand  of 
the  artist  on  our  buildings,  as  on  our  pic- 
tures and  statuettes.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  terra-cotta  lies  an  incentive 
to  individual  effort  and  character,  and  in 
that  the  demand  for  a wider  and  higher 
standard  of  accomplishment.  A produc- 
tion of  any  kind  in  which  form  or  color, 
or  both,  are  the  vehicles  of  a sensation  or 
an  idea,  must  lose  more  or  less  of  its  ori- 
ginal character  in  being  executed  from  in- 
structions by  a mere  workman,  however 
exactly  he  may  follow  them. 

The  habit  of  considering  the  artist's  own 
work  as  merely  the  model  after  which  the 
statue  is  to  be  executed  mechanically  is 
enough  in  itself  to  explain  why  we  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  antique  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  sculptor  lias  become  a mere 
modeller,  the  architect  has  ceased  to  be  a 
broadly  skillful  artist,  and  the  incompe- 
tency has  sunk  through  all  the  trades,  un- 
til we  arc  content  to  accept  machine- work 
not  only  in  such  things  as  the  machines 
can  best  do  for  us,  but  in  many  that  de- 
pend upon  individual  thought  and  manip- 
ulation for  their  utility  and  beauty. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deny 
the  great  advantages  the  world  enjoys  in 
its  manifold  machines;  but  the  power,  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  “of  awakening  other  souls 
to  a given  activity1’  is  the  quality  of  a 
work  of  art  that  must  be  given  by  the  art- 
ist himself,  and  can  not  be  reproduced  by 
another  hand.  The  less  originality,  gen- 
ius, and  skill  the  artist  has,  the  more  im- 
possible it  must  be  for  him  to  act  through 
another  mind,  for  his  power  of  imparting 
knowledge  of  this  kind  must  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  he  is  possessed 
of — or  rather  by. 

For  heroic  treatment  on  a large  scale, 
marble  and  bronze  are  never  likely  to  be 
superseded,  but  for  small  objects  of  virtu, 
whose  uses  do  not  require  the  employ- 
ment of  metal,  terra-cotta  is  much  better 
suited,  as  affording  the  artist  the  many  fa- 
cilities in  handling  already  mentioned,  to 
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which  advantages  may  be  added  the  va- 
rious textures  and  colors  that  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  object.  The  textures  are 
usually  matters  of  manipulation,  as  in  all 
modelling,  though  by  the  employment  of 
different  mixtures  of  the  materials  many 
varieties  of  surface  could  be  attained. 
The  range  of  color  is  somewhat  limited, 
being  confined  to  a gradation  of  reds, 
buffs,  grays,  and  browns.  Thus  far  blues 
and  greens  have  proved  unreliable,  and 
no  certainty  has  been  achieved  in  produ- 
cing them.  Experiments  are  constantly 
making,  however,  and  the  difficulty  will 
probably  disappear  as  soon  as  the  demand 
for  a larger  range  of  color  promises  a lu- 
crative reward  to  the  manufacturer  who 
will  supply  it.  Artists  can  not  be  expect- 
ed to  have  their  own  kilns  more  than 
their  own  bronze  foundries,  and  the  car- 
rying a clay  model  from  place  to  place 
is  a perilous  undertaking ; but  there  are 
two  ways  out  of  this  difficulty — either  to 
model  the  work  at  the  factory,  or  to  make 
a model  in  the  usual  clay  in  the  studio, 
and  take  a mould  as  if  only  a plaster  cast 
were  required.  This  mould  can  then  be 
sent  to  the  factory  and  the  work  set  up 
in  terra-cotta  clay,  when  the  artist  may 
alter  and  finish  to  any  extent  before 
the  work  is  fired.  One  thing  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  model  will  shrink 
by  one-twelfth  of  every  dimension,  so 
that  if  any  particular  size  is  desired,  this 
fact  must  be  exactly  considered.  We  be- 
lieve that  as  an  amateur  industry  terra- 
cotta modelling  would  be  much  more  in- 
structive, as  it  is  in  its  results  much  less 
expensive,  than  porcelain -painting.  A 
true  appreciation  of  form  as  a means  of 
expression  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  fine  art. 
Form  is  another  word  for  values,  and 
though  every  one  is  not  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  color,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing are  accomplishments  easily  acquired 
by  those  who  can  shape  solid  prototypes 
of  thoughts  and  things. 
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We  peer  into  the  darkness  and  find  naught 
But  darkness,  great,  impenetrable,  still; 

Immensity  past  any  finding  out,  until 
Each  one  alone  into  its  midst  be  brought, 

Perhaps  to  know  the  fullness  of  it  all 

In  one  short  moment.  Many  times  a year 
We  at  our  work  pause  awe-struck,  when  a call 
From  out  the  Unseen  bids  some  worker  near 
Obey  and  come.  This  darkness  will  be  spanned 
One  day  by  light — we  too  shall  understand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A PAGEANT. 

ON  the  morning*  after  the  arrival  of 
Judith’s  father  he  was  out  and  abroad 
with  his  bailiff  at  an  early  hour,  so  that 
she  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to  him; 
and  when  he  returned  to  New  Place  he 
went  into  the  summer-house  in  the  orchard, 
where  it  was  the  general  habit  and  custom 
to  leave  him  undisturbed.  And  yet  she 
only  wished  to  ask  permission  to  take  the 
mastiff  with  her  as  far  as  Shottery:  and 
so,  when  she  had  performed  her  share  of 
the  domestic  duties,  and  got  herself  ready, 
she  went  out  and  through  the  back  court 
and  into  the  garden,  thinking  that  he 
would  not  mind  so  brief  an  interruption. 

It  was  a fresh  and  pleasant  morning, 
for  there  had  been  some  rain  in  the  night, 
and  now  there  was  a slight  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  south,  and  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  lilac  bushes.  The 
sun  lay  warm  on  the  pink  and  white  blos- 
soms of  the  apple-trees  and  on  the  creamy 
masses  of  the  cherry ; martins  were  skim- 
ming and  shooting  this  way  and  that, 
with  now  and  again  a rapid  flight  to  the 
eaves  of  the  barn ; the  bees  hummed  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  everywhere  there 
was  a chirping,  and  twittering,  and  clear 
singing  of  birds.  The  world  seemed  full 
of  light  and  color,  of  youth,  and  sweet 
things,  and  gladness:  on  such  a morning 
she  had  no  fear  of  a refusal,  nor  was  she 
much  afraid  to  go  near  the  summer-house 
that  the  family  were  accustomed  to  hold 
sacred  from  intrusion. 

But  when  she  passed  into  the  orchard, 
and  came  in  sight  of  it,  there  was  a sud- 
den flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes.  She  might 
have  guessed  — she  might  have  known. 
There,  blocking  up  the  doorway  of  the 
latticed  and  green-painted  tenement,  was 
the  figure  of  goodman  Matthew;  and  the 
little  bandy-legged  pippin-faced  gardener 
was  coolly  resting  on  his  spade  while  he 
addressed  his  master  within.  Was  there 
ever  (she  asked  herself)  such  hardihood, 
such  audacity  and  impertinence  ? And 
then  she  rapidly  bethought  her  that  now 
was  a rare  opportunity  for  putting  in 
practice  a scheme  of  revenge  that  she  had 
carefully  planned.  It  is  true  that  she 
might  have  gone  forward  and  laid  her 


finger  on  Matthew’s  arm  (he  was  rather 
deaf),  and  so  have  motioned  him  away. 
But  she  was  too  proud  to  do  that.  She 
would  dispossess  and  rout  him  in  another 
fashion.  So  she  turned  and  went  quickly 
again  into  the  house. 

Now  at  this  time  Dr.  Hall  was  making 
a round  of  professional  visits  at  some  dis- 
tance away  in  the  country ; and  on  such 
occasions  Susanna  Hall  and  her  little 
daughter  generally  came  to  lodge  at  New 
Place,  where  Judith  was  found  to  be  an 
eager  and  assiduous,  if  somewhat  impa- 
tient and  unreasoning,  nurse,  playmate, 
and  music-mistress.  In  fact,  the  young 
mother  had  to  remonstrate  with  her  sister, 
and  to  point  out  that,  although  baby  Eliz- 
abeth was  a wonder  of  intelligence  and 
cleverness — indeed,  such  a wonder  as  had 
never  hitherto  been  beheld  in  the  world — 
still,  a child  of  two  years  and  three  months 
or  so  could  not  be  expected  to  learn  every- 
thing all  at  once;  and  that  it  was  just  as 
reasonable  to  ask  her  to  play  on  the  lute 
as  to  imagine  that  she  could  sit  on  the 
back  of  Don  the  mastiff  without  being 
held.  However,  Judith  was  fond  of  the 
child,  and  that  incomparable  and  astute 
small  person  had  a great  liking  for  her 
aunt  (in  consequence  of  benefits  received), 
and  a trust  in  her  which  the  wisdom  of 
maturer  years  might  have  modified;  and 
so,  whenever  she  chose,  Judith  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
precious  charge,  even  the  young  mother 
showing  no  anxiety  when  she  saw  the 
two  go  away  together. 

So  it  was  on  this  particular  morning 
that  Judith  went  and  got  hold  of  little 
Bess  Hall,  and  quickly  smartened  up  her 
costume,  and  carried  her  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Then  she  went  to  the  barn,  outside 
of  which  was  the  dog’s  kennel;  she  un- 
clasped the  chain  and  set  free  the  huge, 
slow- stepping,  dun -colored  beast,  that 
seemed  to  know  as  well  as  any  one  what 
was  going  forward;  she  affixed  to  his  col- 
lar two  pieces  of  silk  ribbon  that  did  very 
well  for  reins;  and  then  she  sat  little  Bess 
Hall  on  Don  Roderigo’s  back,  and  gave 
her  the  reins  to  hold,  and  so  they  set  out 
for  the  summer-house. 

On  that  May  morning  the  wide  and  gra- 
cious realm  of  England — which  to  some 
minds,  and  especially  at  that  particular 
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season  of  the  year,  seems  the  most  beauti- 
ful country  of  any  in  the  world — this  rich 
and  variegated  England  lay  basking  in  the 
sunlight,  with  all  its  lush  meadows  and 
woods  and  hedges  in  the  full  and  fresh 
luxuriance  of  the  spring;  and  the  small 
quiet  hamlets  were  busy  in  a drowsy  and 
easy -going  kind  of  fashion ; and  far  away 
around  the  white  coasts  the  blue  sea  was 
idly  murmuring  in ; but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  fair  land  there  was  any  fairer  sight 
than  this  that  the  wit  of  a young  woman 
had  devised.  She  herself  was  pleasant 
enough  to  look  on  (and  she  was  always  par- 
ticularly attentive  about  her  attire  when 
her  father  was  at  home),  and  now  she  was 
half  laughing  as  she  thought  of  her  forth- 
coming revenge ; she  had  dressed  her  little 
niece  in  her  prettiest  costume  of  pink  and 
white,  and  pink  was  the  color  of  the  silken 
reins ; while  the  great  slow-footed  Don  bore 
his  part  in  the  pageant  with  a noble  majes- 
ty, sometimes  looking  up  at  Judith  as  if  to 
ask  whether  he  were  going  in  the  right 
direction.  And  so  the  procession  passed 
on  between  the  white-laden  cherry-trees 
and  the  redder  masses  of  the  apple-blos- 
som; and  the  miniature  Ariadne,  sitting 
sideways  on  the  back  of  the  great  beast, 
betrayed  no  fear  whatsoever;  while  her 
aunt  Judith  held  her,  walking  by  her,  and 
scolding  her  for  that  she  would  not  sing. 

“Tant  sing,  Aunt  Judith,”  said  she. 

“You  can  sing  well  enough, you  little 
goose,  if  you  try,”  said  her  aunt,  with  the 
unreasoning  impatience  of  an  unmarried 
young  woman.  ‘ i What  is  the  use  of  your 
going  hunting  without  a hunting  song  ? 
Come  along,  now : 

4 7 Tie  hunt  is  up , the  hunt  is  up , 

And  it  is  well-nigh  day  / — 

try  it,  Bess !” 

“ Hunt  is  up,  hunt  is  up,”  said  the  small 
rider ; but  she  was  occupied  with  the  reins, 
and  clearly  did  not  want  to  be  bothered. 

“ No,  no,  that  is  not  singing,  little  goose. 
Why,  sing  it  like  this,  now : 

4 The  hutU  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

And  it  is  well-nigh  day ; 

And  Hany  our  king  is  gone  hunting 
To  bring  his  deer  to  bay!1 ” 

However,  the  music  lesson  came  to  an  ab- 
rupt end.  They  had  by  this  time  almost 
reached  the  summer-house.  Saturnine 
Matthew  gardener,  who  still  stood  there, 
blocking  up  the  doorway,  had  not  heard 
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them  approach,  but  his  master  within  had. 

The  next  instant  goodman  Matthew  sud- 
denly found  himself  discarded,  dismissed, 
and  treated,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  simply 
non-existent  in  the  world;  for  Judith’s 
father,  having  paused  for  a moment  to  re- 
gard from  the  doorway  the  pretty  pageant 
that  had  been  arranged  for  him  (and  his 
face  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight),  was  the  next  minute  down  beside 
his  little  granddaughter,  with  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  was  just  on  a level 
with  her  outstretched  hands. 

“What,  Bess?”  he  said,  as  he  caught 
her  by  both  hands  and  feet.  “ You  imp, 
you  inch,  you  elfin  queen,  you! — would 
you  go  a-hunting,  then?” 

“ Send  away  Don — me  want  to  ride  the 
high  horse,”  said  the  small  Bess,  who  had 
her  own  ideas  as  to  what  was  most  com- 
fortable, and  also  secure. 

“And  so  you  shall,  you  sprite,  you 
Ariel,  you  moonlight  wonder!”  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  perched  her  on  his  shoul- 
der and  rose  to  his  feet  again.  “The  high 
horse,  truly;  indeed,  you  shall  ride  the 
high  horse!  Come,  now,  we  will  go  see 
how  the  King’s  mulberry  thrives;  that  is 
the  only  tree  we  have  that  is  younger  than 
yourself,  you  ancient,  you  beldame,  you 
witch  of  Endor,  you !” 

.“Father,”  said  Judith,  seeing  that  he 
was  going  away  perfectly  regardless  of 
anybody  or  anything  except  his  grand- 
daughter, “may  I take  the  Don  with  me 
for  an  hour  or  so  ?” 

“Whither  away,  wench — whither  ?”  he 
asked,  turning  for  a moment. 

“To  Shottery,  father.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  he,  and  he  turned 
again  and  went  off. 

“Come,  Bess,  you  world’s  jewel,  you, 
you  shall  ride  with  me  to  London  some 
day,  and  tell  the  King  how  his  mulberry 
thrives;  that  shall  you,  you  fairy,  you 
princess,  you  velvet  - footed  maidiekin ! 

To  London,  Bess — to  London !” 

Judith  did  not  stay  to  regard  them 
further;  but  she  could  not  help  cast- 
ing a look  before  she  left  at  goodman 
Matthew,  who  stood  there  discomfited, 
dispossessed,  unheeded,  annihilated,  as  it 
were.  And  then,  calling  the  dog  after 
her,  she  went  in  by  the  back  court  and 
through  the  house  again  (for  Chapel  Lane 
was  in  a sad  condition  after  the  rain  of  the 
night,  and  was  not  a pleasant  pathway 
even  in  the  best  of  times).  And  she  was 
laughing  to  herself  at  Matthew's  discom- 
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fiture,  and  she  was  singing  to  herself  as 
she  went  out  by  the  front  door, 

Therms  never  a maid  in  all  the  town , 

But  well  she  knows  that  malt's  come  down. 

And  in  the  street  it  was  “Good-morrow 
to  you,  Master  Jelleyman;  the  rain  will 
do  good,  will  it  not  ?”  and,  again,  “ Good- 
morrow,  Neighbor  Pike ; do  you  know  that 
my  father  is  come  home  ?”  and  again, 
“Get  you  within  the  doorway,  little  Par- 
sons, else  the  wagon-wheels  will  be  over 
thee.”  And  then,  when  she  w^as  in  the 
freedom  of  the  fields,  she  would  talk  blithe- 
ly to  Don  Roderigo,  or  snatch  a buttercup 
here  or  there  from  among  the  long,  lush, 
warm  grass,  or  return  to  her  careless  sing- 
ing: 

For  mail's  come  down,  and  malt's  come  down — 
Oh,  well  she  knows  that  maWs  come  down  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  A WOODED  LANE. 

Now  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
say  with  what  measure  of  faith  or  skepti- 
cism, of  expectation  or  mere  curiosity,  she 
was  now  proceeding  through  these  mea- 
dows to  the  spot  indicated  to  her  by  the 
wizard.  Probably  she  could  not  haye 
told  herself,  for  what  was  really  upper- 
most in  her  mind  was  a kind  of  malicious 
desire  to  frighten  her  timid  Puritan  friend 
with  the  wildness  of  such  an  adventure. 
And  then  she  was  pretty  safe.  Ostensi- 
bly she  was  going  to  Shottery  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother  ; to  look  at  the 
pansies,  the  wall-flowers,  the  forget-me- 
nots  in  the  little  garden,  and  see  how  the 
currants  and  raspberries  were  getting  on. 
She  could  hardly  expect  a ghost  to  rise 
from  the  ground  in  broad  daylight.  And 
if  any  mere  strangers  happened  to  be  com- 
ing along  the  lane  leading  in  from  the 
Bidford  road,  Don  Roderigo  was  a suffi- 
cient guardian.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  was  anything  real  and  of  verity  in 
this  witchcraft— which  had  sought  her, 
and  not  she  it — was  it  not  possible  that  the 
^vizard  might  on  one  point  have  been  mis- 
taken ? If  her  future  husband  were  indeed 
to  appear,  would  it  not  be  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  Parson  Blaise  or  Tom  Quiney,  or 
young  Jelleyman,  or  one  or  other  of  them 
that  she  knew  in  everyday  life  ? But  yet 
she  said  to  herself  — and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  her  absolute  conviction  and 


certainty  on  this  point — that,  even  if  she 
were  to  meet  one  of  those  coming  in  from 
Evesham,  not  all  the  magic  and  mystery 
and  wizardry  in  the  world  would  drive  her 
to  marry  him  but  of  her  own  free  good- 
will and  choice. 

When  she  had  passed  through  the  mea- 
dows and  got  near  to  the  scattered  cottages 
and  barns  and  orchards  of  the  little  ham- 
let, instead  of  going  forward  to  these,  she 
bore  away  to  the  left,  and  eventually 
found  herself  in  a wide  and  wooded  lane. 
She  was  less  light  of  heart  now  ; she 
wished  the  place  were  not  so  still  and  lone- 
ly. It  was  a pretty  lane,  this ; the  ruddy- 
gray  road  that  wound  between  luxuriant 
hedges  and  tall  elms  was  barred  across  by 
alternate  sunlight  and  shadow,  and  every 
now  and  again  she  had  glimpses  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  country  lying  around, 
with  distant  hills  showing  an  outline  ser- 
rated by  trees  along  the  pale,  summer-like 
sky.  But  there  was  not  a human  being 
visible  anywhere,  nor  a sound  to  be  heard 
but  the  soft  repeated  note  of  the  cuckoo. 
She  wished  that  there  were  some  farm 
people  near  at  hand,  or  a shepherd  lad,  or 
anybody.  She  spoke  to  Roderigo,  and  her 
voice  sounded,  strange — it  sounded  as  if 
she  were  afraid  that  some  one  was  listen- 
ing. Nay,  she  began,  quite  unreasonably, 
to  be  angry  with  the  wizard.  What  busi- 
ness had  he  to  interfere  with  her  affairs, 
and  to  drive  her  on  to  such  foolish  enter- 
prises ? What  right  had  he  to  challenge 
her  to  show  that  she  was  not  afraid  ? She 
was  not  afraid,  she  assured  herself.  She 
had  as  good  a title  to  walk  along  this  lane 
as  any  one  in  Warwickshire.  Only  she 
thought  that  as  soon  as  she  had  got  as  far 
as  the  cross  at  the  meeting  of  the  roads 
(this  was  all  that  had  been  demanded  of 
her)  she  would  go  back  to  Stratford  by  the 
public  highway  rather  than  return  by  this 
solitary  lane,  for  on  the  public  highway 
there  would  be  farm  servants  and  laden 
wains  and  carriers,  and  such-like  comfort- 
able and  companionable  objects. 

The  next  minute— she  had  almost  reach- 
ed the  cross — her  heart  bounded  with  an 
unreasoning  tremor  of  fear:  she  had  sud- 
denly become  aware  that  a stranger  was 
entering  the  lane  from  the  wide  highway 
beyond.  She  had  only  one  glimpse  of 
him,  for  instantly  and  resolutely  she  bent 
her  eyes  on  Don  Roderigo,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  there  until  this  per- 
son should  have  passed ; and  yet  that  one 
lightning-like  glimpse  had  told  her  some- 
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what.  The  stranger  was  young,  and  of  a 
distinguished  bearing  and  presence  ; and 
it  certainly  was  a singular  and  unusual 
thing  that  a gentleman  (as  he  seemed  to 
be,  although  his  travelling  cloak  conceal- 
ed most  of  his  attire)  should  be  going  afoot 
and  unattended.  But  her  only  concern 
was  to  let  him  pass.  Ghost  or  man  as  he 
might  be,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Roderigo. 
And  then,  to  her  increased  alarm,  she 
found  that  the  stranger  was  approaching 
her. 

“ I beseech  your  pardon,  lady,”  said  he, 
in  a most  respectful  voice,  “but  know  you 
one  in  this  town  of  the  name  of  Master 
Shakespeare  ?” 

She  certainly  was  startled,  and  even  in- 
wardly aghast;  but  she  had  a brave  will. 
She  was  determined  that  nothing  would 
drive  her  either  to  scream  or  to  run  away. 
And  indeed  when  she  looked  up  and  said, 
rather  breathlessly,  “There  be  several  of 
the  name,  sir,”  she  was  quickly  assured 
that  this  was  no  ghost  at  all,  but  a sub- 
stantial and  living  and  breathing  young 
man,  tall  and  dark,  of  a pleasant  expres- 
sion of  face,  though  in  truth  there  was  no- 
thing in  those  singularly  black  eyes  of  his 
but  the  most  ordinary  and  matter-of-fact 
inquiry. 

“One  Master  William  Shakespeare,” 
said  he,  in  answer  to  her,  “that  is  widely 
known.” 

“It  is  my  father,  sir,  you  speak  of,” 
said  she,  hastily,  and,  in  fact,  somewhat 
ashamed  of  her  fright. 

At  this  news  he  removed  his  hat  and 
made  her  a gracious  obeisance,  yet  sim- 
ply, and  with  not  too  elaborate  a court- 
esy. 

“Since  I am  so  fortunate,”  said  he, 
“may  I beg  you  to  direct  me  how  I shall 
find  the  house  when  I get  to  the  town  ? I 
have  a letter  for  him,  as  you  may  see.” 

He  took  out  a letter,  and  held  it  so  that, 
if  she  liked,  she  might  read  the  superscrip- 
tion— “ To  my  loving  good  friend  Master 
William  Shakespeare:  Deliver  these” 
•But  Judith  merely  glanced  at  the  writing. 

“Tis  from  Master  Ben  Jonson — that 
you  know  of,  doubtless,  madam — com- 
mending me  to  your  father.  But  per- 
haps,” he  added,  directing  toward  her  a 
curious  timid  look  of  inquiry,  “it  were 
as  well  that  I did  not  deliver  it  ?” 

“ How  so,  sir  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  one  that  is  in  misfortune,”  said 
he,  simply;  “nay,  in  peril.” 

“Truly  I am  sorry  for  that,  sir,”  said 


she,  regarding  him  with  frank  eyes  of 
sympathy,  for  indeed  there  was  a kind  of 
sadness  in  his  air,  that  otherwise  was  dis- 
tinguished enough,  and  even  noble.  And 
then  she  added:  “But  surely  that  is  the 
greater  reason  you  should  seek  my  fa- 
ther.” 

“If  I dared — if  I knew,”  he  said,  ap- 
parently to  himself.  And  then  he  ad- 
dressed her:  “If  I make  so  bold,  sweet 
lady,  as  to  ask  you  if  your  father  be  of  the 
ancient  faith — or  well  disposed  toward 
that,  even  if  he  do  not  openly  profess  it — 
I pray  you  set  it  down  to  my  need  and 
hard  circumstances.” 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

“I  would  ask  if  he  be  not  at  heart  with 
the  Catholic  gentlemen  that  are  looking 
for  better  times — for  indeed  I have  heard 
it  stated  of  him.” 

“Oh  no,  sir — surely  not,”  said  Judith, 
in  some  alarm,  for  she  knew  quite  enough 
about  the  penal  laws  against  priests  and 
recusants,  and  would  not  have  her  father 
associated  in  any  way  with  these,  especial- 
ly as  she  was  talking  with  a stranger. 

“Nay,  then,  it  were  better  I did  not  de- 
liver the  letter,”  said  the  young  man,  with 
just  a touch  of  hopelessness  in  his  tone. 
“Under  the  protection  of  your  father  I 
might  have  had  somewhat  more  of  liberty, 
perchance;  but  I am  content  to  remain 
as  I am  until  I can  get  proofs  that  will 
convince  them  in  authority  of  my  inno- 
cence; or  mayhap  I may  get  away  from 
the  country  altogether,  and  to  my  friends 
in  Flanders.  If  they  would  but  set  my 
good  friend  Walter  Raleigh  free  from  the 
Tower,  that  also  were  well,  for  he  and  I 
might  make  a home  for  ourselves  in  an- 
other land.  I crave  your  pardon  for  de- 
taining you,  madam,  and  so  bid  you  fare- 
well.” 

He  raised  his  hat  and  made  her  a most 
respectful  obeisance,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw. 

“ Stay,  sir,”  said  she,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said,  but  with  trouble  and  anx- 
iety in  her  gentle  eyes. 

Indeed,  she  was  somewhat  bewildered. 
So  sudden  had  been  the  shock  of  surprise 
that  she  had  forgotten,  or  very  nearly 
forgotten,  all  about  ghosts  and  wizards, 
about  possible  lovers  or  husbands,  and 
only  knew  that  here,  in  actual  fact,  was  a 
stranger — and  a modest  young  stranger, 
too — that  was  in  great  trouble,  and  yet 
was  afraid  to  seek  shelter  and  aid  from 
her  father.  That  he  had  no  reason  to 
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be  thus  afraid  she  was  certain  enough; 
and  yet  she  dared  not  assume — she  had 
no  reason  for  believing — that  her  father 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  those  that 
were  still  hoping  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  fact  was  that 
her  father  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  such 
matters.  He  would  listen,  if  he  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  house,  to  any  theological 
discussion  that  might  be  going  on,  and 
he  would  regard  this  or  that  minister  or 
preacher  calmly,  as  if  trying  to  under- 
stand the  man  and  his  opinions;  but  he 
would  take  no  part  in  the  talk ; and  when 
the  discussion  became  disputatious,  as 
sometimes  happened,  and  the  combatants 
grew  warm  and  took  to  making  hot  as- 
sertions, he  would  rise  and  go  out  idly 
into  the  garden,  and  look  at  the  young 
apple-trees  or  talk  to  Don  Roderigo.  In- 
deed, at  this  precise  moment,  Judith  was 
quite  incapable  of  deciding  for  herself 
which  party  her  father  would  most  likely 
be  in  sympathy  with — the  Puritans,  who 
were  sore  at  heart  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  or  the 
Catholics,  who  were  no  less  bitter  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws — 
and  a kind  of  vague  wish  arose  in  her 
heart  that  she  could  ask  Prudence  Shawe 
(who  paid  more  attention  to  such  matters, 
and  was,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in  them)  be- 
fore sending  this  young  man  away  with 
his  letter  of  commendation  unopened. 

“Your  brother-in-law,  madam,  Dr. 
Hall,”  said  he,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
wish  him  to  leave  on  the  instant,  “is 
well  esteemed  by  the  Catholic  gentry,  as 
I hear.” 

Judith  did  not  answer  that;  she  had 
been  rapidly  considering  what  she  could 
do  for  one  in  distress. 

“By  your  leave,  sir,  I would  not  have 
you  go  away  without  making  further  in- 
quiry,” said  she.  “I  will  myself  get  to 
know  how  my  father  is  inclined,  for  in- 
deed he  never  speaks  of  such  matters  to 
us ; and  sure  I am  that,  whatever  be  his 
opinion,  no  harm  could  come  to  you 
through  seeking  his  friendship.  That  I 
am  sure  of.  If  you  are  in  distress,  that  is 
enough;  he  will  not  ask  you  whence  you 
come ; nor  has  he  censure  for  any  one ; and 
that  is  a marvel  in  one  that  is  so  good 
a man  himself,  that  he  hath  never  a word 
of  blame  for  any  one,  neither  for  the  high- 
wayman that  was  taken  red-handed,  as  it 
were,  last  Sunday  near  to  Oxford-^-4  Why,’ 
says  my  father,  4 if  he  take  not  life,  and 


be  a civil  gentleman,  I grudge  him  not  a 
purse  or  two’ — nor  for  a lesser  criminal, 
my  cousin  Willie  Hart,  that  but  yester- 
day let  the  Portuguese  singing-bird  escape 
from  its  cage.  4 Well,  well,’  says  my  fa- 
ther, 4 so  much  the  better,  if  only  it  can 
find  food  for  itself.’  Indeed,  you  need 
fear  naught  but  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness ; and  sure  I am  that  he  would  be  but 
ill  pleased  to  know  that  one  coming  from 
his  friend  Benjamin  Jonson  had  been  in 
the  neighborhood  and  gone  away  without 
having  speech  of  him.” 

“But  this  is  no  matter  of  courtesy, 
sweet  lady,”  said  he.  “It  is  of  a more 
dangerous  cast ; and  I must  be  wary.  If, 
now,  you  were  inclined  to  do  as  you  say — 
to  make  some  discreet  inquiry  as  to  your 
good  father’s  sentiments—” 

“Not  from  himself,”  said  she,  quickly, 
and  with  some  color  mounting  to  her 
cheeks — 4 4 for  he  would  but  laugh  at  my 
speaking  of  such  things — but  from  my 
gossip  and  neighbor  I think  I could  gain 
sufficient  assurance  that  would  set  your 
fears  at  rest.” 

44  And  how  should  I come  to  know  ?”  he 
said,  with  some  hesitation — for  this  looked 
much  like  asking  for  another  meeting. 

But  Judith  was  frank  enough.  If  she 
meant  to  confer  a kindness,  she  did  not 
stay  to  be  too  scrupulous  about  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it. 

4 4 If  it  were  convenient  that  you  could 
be  here  this  evening,”  said  she,  after  a mo- 
ment’s thought,  “Willie  Hart  and  my- 
self often  walk  over  to  Shottery  after  sup- 
per. Then  could  I let  you  know.” 

44  But  how  am  I to  thank  you  for  such 
a favor  ?”  said  he. 

“Nay,  it  is  but  little,”  she  answered, 

4 4 to  do  for  one  that  comes  from  my  fa- 
ther’s friend.” 

“Rare  Ben,  as  they  call  him,”  said  he, 
more  brightly.  4 4 And  now  I bethink  me, 
kind  lady,  that  it  ill  becomes  me  to  have 
spoken  of  nothing  but  my  own  poor  affairs 
on  my  first  having  the  honor  of  meeting 
with  you.  Perchance  you  would  like  to 
hear  something  of  Master  Jonson,  and 
how  he  does  ? May  I accompany  you  on 
your  homeward  way  for  a space,  if  you 
are  returning  to  the  town?  The  road 
here  is  quiet  enough  for  one  that  is  in 
hiding,  as  well  as  for  pleasant  walking; 
and  you  are  well  escorted,  too,”  he  add- 
ed, looking  at  the  grave  and  indifferent 
Don.  “With  such  a master  as  your  fa- 
ther, and  such  a sweet  mistress,  I should 
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not  wonder  if  he  became  as  famous  as 
Sir  John  Harrington’s  Bungey  that  the 
Prince  asked  about.  You  have  not  heard 
of  him? — the  marvellous  dog  that  Sir 
John  would  intrust  with  messages  all  the 
way  to  the  court  at  Greenwich ; and  he 
would  bring  back  the  answer  without 
more  ado.  I wonder  not  that  Prince 
Henry  should  have  asked  for  an  account 
of  all  his  feats  and  doings.” 

Now  insensibly  she  had  turned  and  be- 
gun to  walk  toward  Shottery  (for  she 
would  not  ask  this  unhappy  young  man 
to  court  the  light  of  the  open  highway), 
and  as  he  respectfully  accompanied  her 
his  talk  became  more  and  more  cheerful, 
so  that  one  would  scarcely  have  remem- 
bered that  he  was  in  hiding,  and  in  peril 
of  his  life  mayhap.  And  he  quickly  found 
that  she  was  most  interested  in  Jonson  as 
being  her  father’s  friend  and  intimate. 

“Indeed,  I should  not  much  marvel  to 
hear  of  his  being  soon  in  this  very  town 
of  Stratford,”  said  he,  “for  he  has  been 
talking  of  late — nay,  he  has  been  talking 
this  many  a day  of  it,  but  who  knows 
when  the  adventure  will  take  place  ? — of 
travelling  all  the  way  to  Scotland  on  foot, 
and  writing  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
on  the  road.  And  then  he  has  a mind  to 
get  to  the  lake  of  Lomond,  to  make  it  the 
scene  of  a fisher  and  pastoral  play,  he 
says;  and  his  friend  Drummond  will  go 
with  him;  and  they  speak  of  getting  still 
further  to  the  north,  and  being  the  guests 
of  the  new  Scotch  lord,  Mackenzie  of  Kin- 
tail,  that  was  made  a peer  last  winter. 
Nay,  friend  Ben,  though  at  times  he  gibes 
at  the  Scots,  at  other  times  he  will  boast 
of  his  Scotch  blood — for  his  grandfather,  as 
I have  heard,  came  from  Annandale — and 
you  will  often  hear  him  say  that  whereas 
the  late  Queen  was  a niggard  and  close- 
fisted,  this  Scotch  King  is  lavish  and  a 
generous  patron.  If  he  go  to  Scotland,  as 
is  his  purpose,  surely  he  will  come  by  way 
of  Stratford.” 

“It  were  ill  done  of  him  else,”  said 
Judith.  But  truly  this  young  gentleman 
was  so  bent  on  entertaining  her  with  tales 
of  his  acquaintance  in  London,  and  with 
descriptions  of  the  court  shows  and  pa- 
geants, that  she  had  not  to  trouble  herself 
much  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

“ A lavish  patron  the  King  has  been  to 
him  truly,”  he  continued,  stooping  to  pat 
the  Don’s  head,  as  if  he  would  make 
friends  with  him  too,  “what  with  the 
masks,  and  revels,  and  so  forth.  Their 


last  tiltings  at  Prince  Henry’s  barriers  ex- 
ceeded everything  that  had  gone  before, 
as  I think — and  I marvel  not  that  Ben 
was  found  at  his  best,  seeing  how  the  King 
had  been  instructing  him.  Nay,  but  it 
was  a happy  conceit  to  have  our  young 
Lord  of  the  Isles  addressed  by  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  have  King  Arthur  hand 
him  his  armor  out  of  the  clouds — ” 

“ But  where  was  it,  good  sir  ?”  said  she 
(to  show  that  she  was  interested).  And 
now  he  seemed  so  cheerful  and  friendly 
that  she  ventured  to  steal  a look  at  him. 
In  truth,  there  was  nothing  very  doleful 
or  tragic  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
handsomely  made  young  man,  of  about 
eight-and-twenty  or  so,  with  fine  features, 
a somewhat  pale  and  sallow  complexion 
(that  distinguished  him  markedly  from 
the  rustic  red  and  white  and  sun-brown 
she  was  familiar  with),  and  eyes  of  a sin- 
gular blackness  and  fire  that  were  exceed- 
ingly respectful;  but  that  could,  as  any 
one  might  see,  easily  break  into  mirth. 
He  was  well  habited  too,  for  now  he  had 
partly  thrown  his  travelling  cloak  aside, 
and  his  slashed  doublet  and  hose  and 
shoes  were  smart  and  clearly  of  a town 
fashion.  He  wore  no  sword ; in  his  belt 
there  was  only  a small  dagger,  of  Vene- 
tian silver-work  on  the  handle,  and  with 
a sheath  of  stamped  crimson  velvet. 

“Dear  lady,  you  must  have  heard  of 
them,”  he  continued,  lightly — “ I mean  of 
the  great  doings  in  the  banqueting-house 
at  Whitehall,  when  Prince  Henry  chal- 
lenged so  many  noble  lords.  ’Twas  a 
brave  sight,  I assure  you ; the  King  and 
Queen  were  there,  and  the  ambassadors 
from  Spain  and  Venice,  and  a great  and 
splendid  assemblage.  And  then,  when 
Ben’s  speeches  came  to  be  spoken,  there 
was  Cyril  Davy,  that  is  said  to  have  the 
best  woman’s  voice  in  London,  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  he  came  forward 
and  said, 

* IaM  any  yet  should  doubt , or  might  mistake 
What  Nymph  J am,  behold  the  ample  Lake 
Of  which  Pm  styled  ; and  near  it  Merlin's  tomb9; 

and  then  King  Arthur  appeared,  and  our 
young  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  a magic  shield 
handed  to  him.  Oh,  ’twas  a noble  sight, 
I warrant  you  ! And  I heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Southampton  and  all  of  them  were 
but  of  one  mind,  that  friend  Ben  had  nev- 
er done  better.” 

Indeed,  the  young  man,  as  they  loitered 
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along  the  pretty  wooded  lane  in  the  hush 
of  the  warm  still  noon  (there  was  scarce 
enough  wind  to  make  a rustle  in  the  great 
branching  elms),  and  as  he  talked  of  all 
manner  of  things  for  the  entertainment  of 
this  charming  companion  whom  a happy 
chance  had  thrown  in  his  way,  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  court  and  its 
doings,  and  all  the  busy  life  of  London. 
If  she  gathered  rightly,  he  had  himself 
been  present  when  the  King  and  the  nobles 
went  in  the  December  of  the  previous  year 
to  Deptford  to  witness  the  launching  of 
the  great  ship  of  the  East  India  Company 
— the  Trade's  Encrease , it  was  called — for 
he  described  the  magnificent  banquet  in 
the  chief  cabin,  and  how  the  King  gave  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Governor,  a fine 
chain  of  gold,  with  his  portrait  set  in  a 
jewel,  and  how  angry  his  Majesty  became 
when  they  found  that  the  ship  could  not 
be  launched  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
tide.  But  when  he  again  brought  in  the 
name  of  Jonson,  and  said  how  highly  the 
King  thought  of  his  writings,  and  what 
his  Majesty  had  said  of  this  or  the  other 
device  or  masque  that  had  been  command- 
ed of  him,  Judith  grew  at  length  to  be  not 
so  pleased;  and  she  said,  with  some  as- 
perity, “But  the  King  holds  my  father  in 
honor  also,  for  he  wrote  him  a letter  with 
his  own  hand.” 

“I  heard  not  of  that,”  said  he,  but  of 
course  without  appearing  to  doubt  her 
word. 

“Nay,  but  I saw  it,”  said  she— “I  saw 
the  letter;  and  I did  not  think  it  well  that 
my  father  should  give  it  to  Julius  Shawe, 
for  there  are  some  others  that  would  have 
valued  it  as  much  as  he — yes,  and  been 
more  proud  of  it,  too.” 

“His  own  daughter,  perchance?”  he 
said,  gently. 

Judith  did  not  speak.  It  was  a sore 
subject  with  her;  indeed,  she  had  cried 
in  secret,  and  bitterly,  when  she  learned 
that  the  letter  had  been  casually  given 
away,  for  her  father  seemed  to  put  no 
great  store  by  it.  However,  that  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  unhappy  young  gen- 
tleman that  was  in  hiding.  And  soon  she 
had  dismissed  it  from  her  mind,  and  was 
engaged  in  fixing  the  exact  time  at  which, 
as  she  hoped,  she  would  be  able  to  bring 
him  that  assurance,  or  that  caution,  in  the 
evening. 

“I  think  it  must  be  the  province  of  wo- 
men to  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate,”  said 
he,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cottages ; 


and  he  seemed  to  linger  and  hesitate  in 
his  walk,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  going  fur- 
ther. 

“ It  is  but  a small  kindness,”  said  she; 
“and  I hope  it  will  bring  you  and  my  fa- 
ther together.  He  has  but  just  returned 
from  London,  and  you  will  not  have  much 
news  to  give  him  from  his  friend ; but  you 
will  be  none  the  less  welcome,  for  all  are 
welcome  to  him,  but  especially  those  whom 
he  can  aid.” 

“If  I were  to  judge  of  the  father  by 
the  daughter,  I should  indeed  expect  a 
friendly  treatment,”  said  he,  with  much 
courtesy. 

“Nay,  but  it  is  so  simple  a matter,”  said 
she. 

“Then  fare  you  well,  Mistress  Judith,” 
said  he,  “ if  I may  make  so  bold  as  to  guess 
at  a name  that  I have  heard  named  in  Lon- 
don.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir?”  said  she,  glancing  up 
with  some  inquiry. 

“But  indeed,  indeed,”  said  he,  gal- 
lantly. ‘ 4 And  who  can  wonder  ? ’T was 
friend  Ben  that  I heard  speak  of  you;  I 
marvel  not  that  he  carried  your  praises  so 
far.  But  now,  sweet  lady,  that  I see  you 
would  go — and  I wish  not  to  venture  near- 
er the  village  there — may  I beseech  of  you 
at  parting  a further  grace  and  favor  ? It 
is  that  you  would  not  reveal  to  any  one, 
no  matter  what  trust  you  may  put  in  them, 
that  you  have  seen  me  or  spoken  with 
me.  You  know  not  my  name,  it  is  true, 
though  I would  willingly  confide  it  to  you 
— indeed,  it  is  Leofric  Hope,  madam ; bat  if 
it  were  merely  known  that  you  had  met 
with  a stranger,  curious  eyes  might  be  on 
the  alert.” 

“Fear  not,  sir,”  said  she,  looking  at 
him  in  her  frank  way — and  there  was  a 
kind  of  friendliness,  too,  and  sympathy  in 
her  regard.  “Your  secret  is  surely  safe 
in  my  keeping.  I can  promise  you  that 
none  shall  know  through  me  that  you  are 
in  the  neighborhood.  Farewell,  good  sir. 
I hope  your  fortunes  will  mend  speedily.” 

“God  keep  you,  sweet  Mistress  Judith,” 
said  he,  raising  his  hat  and  bowing  low, 
and  not  even  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take 
her  hand.  “ If  my  ill  fortune  should  car- 
ry it  so  that  I see  you  not  again,  at  least  I 
will  treasure  in  my  memory  a vision  of 
kindness  and  beauty  that  I trust  will  re- 
main forever  there.  Farewell,  gentle 
lady;  I am  your  debtor.” 

And  so  they  parted ; and  he  stood  look- 
ing after  her  and  the  great  dog  as  they 
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passed  through  the  meadows ; and  she  was 
making  all  the  haste  she  might,  for  al- 
though, when  Judith’s  father  was  at 
home,  the  dinner  hour  was  at  twelve  in- 
stead of  at  eleven,  still  it  would  take  her 
all  the  time  to  be  punctual,  and  she  was 
scrupulous  not  to  offend.  He  stood  look- 
ing after  her  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight, 
and  then  he  turned  away,  saying  to  him- 
self: 

“ Why,  our  Ben  did  not  tell  us  a tithe 
of  the  truth ! — for  why  ? — because  it  was 
with  his  tongue,  and  not  with  his  pen, 
that  he  described  her.  By  heaven,  she  is 
a marvel!— and  I dare  be  sworn,  now, 
that  half  the  clowns  in  Stratford  imagine 
themselves  in  love  with  her.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WITHIN-DOORS. 

When  in  the  afternoon  Judith  sought 
out  her  gentle  gossip,  and  with  much  cau- 
tious tact  and  discretion  began  to  unfold 
her  perplexities  to  her,  Prudence  was  not 
only  glad  enough  to  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  wizard — who  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  Judith’s  mind  altogether  by 
the  actual  occurrences  of  the  morning— but 
also  she  became  possessed  with  a secret 
wonder  and  joy;  for  she  thought  that  at 
last  her  dearest  and  closest  friend  was 
awaking  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
spiritual  things,  and  that  henceforth  there 
would  be  a bond  of  confidence  between 
them  far  more  true  and  abiding  than  any 
that  had  been  before.  But  soon  she  dis- 
covered that  politics  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  these  hesitating  inquiries;  and  at 
length  the  bewildered  Prudence  found  the 
conversation  narrowing  and  narrowing 
itself  to  this  definite  question : Whether, 
supposing  there  were  a young  man  charged 
with  complicity  in  a Catholic  plot,  or  per- 
haps having  been  compromised  in  some 
former  affair  of  the  kind,  and  supposing 
him  to  appeal  to  her  father,  would  he, 
Judith’s  father,  probably  be  inclined  to 
shelter  him  and  conceal  him,  and  give 
liim  what  aid  was  possible  until  he  might 
get  away  from  the  country  ? 

44  But  what  do  you  mean,  Judith  ?”  said 
Prudence,  in  dismay.  “Have  you  seen 
any  one  ? What  is’t  you  mean  ? Have 
you  seen  one  of  the  desperate  men  that 
were  concerned  with  Catesby  ?” 

Indeed,  it  was  not  likely  that  either  of 


these  two  Warwickshire  maidens  had  al- 
ready forgotten  the  terrible  tidings  that 
rang  through  the  land  but  a few  years  be- 
fore, when  the  Gunpowder  Treason  was 
discovered ; nor  how  the  conspirators  fled 
into  this  very  county;  nor  yet  how  in  the 
following  January,  on  a bitterly  cold  and 
snowy  day,  there  was  brought  into  the 
town  the  news  of  the  executions  in  St. 
Paul’s  church-yard  and  at  Westminster. 
And,  in  truth,  when  Prudence  Shawe  men- 
tioned Catesby’s  name,  Judith's  cheek  turn- 
ed pale.  It  was  but  for  an  instant.  She  ban- 
ished the  ungenerous  thought  the  moment 
that  it  occurred  to  her.  No,  she  was  sure 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  who  had 
appealed  to  her  compassion  could  not  have 
been  concerned  in  any  such  bloody  enter- 
prise. His  speech  was  too  gentle  for  that. 
Had  he  not  declared  that  he  only  wanted 
time  to  prove  his  innocence  ? It  is  true 
he  had  said  something  about  his  friends  in 
Flanders,  and  often  enough  had  she  heard 
the  Puritan  divines  denouncing  Flanders 
as  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  that  this  young  man 
might  have  friends  amongst  the  Jesuits 
did  not  appear  to  her  as  being  in  itself  a 
criminal  thing,  any  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  a Catholic  was  sufficient 
of  itself  to  deprive  him  of  her  frank  and 
generous  sympathy. 

“I  may  not  answer  you  yea  nor  nay, 
sweet  mouse,”  said  she ; 4 4 but  assure  your- 
self that  I am  not  in  league  with  any  des- 
perate villain.  I but  put  a case.  We 
live  in  quiet  times  now,  do  we  not,  good 
Prue?  and  I take  it  that  those  who  like  not 
the  country  are  free  to  leave  it.  But  tell 
me,  if  my  father  were  to  speak  openly, 
which  of  the  parties  would  he  most  affect  t 
And  how  stands  he  with  the  King  ? Nay, 
the  King  himself,  of  what  religion  is  he  at 
heart,  think  you  ?” 

“These  be  questions!”  said  Prudence, 
staring  aghast  at  such  ignorance. 

44 1 but  use  my  ears,”  said  Judith,  indif- 
ferently, “and  the  winds  are  not  more 
variable  than  the  opinions  that  one  listens 
to.  Well  you  know  it,  Prue.  Here  is  one 
that  says  the  King  is  in  conscience  a pa- 
pist, as  his  mother  was;  and  that  he  gave 
a guarantee  to  the  Catholic  gentry  ere  he 
came  to  the  throne ; and  that  soon  or  late 
we  shall  have  mass  again ; and  then  comes 
another  with  the  story  that  the  Pope  is 
hot  and  angry  because  the  King  misuseth 
him  in  his  speech,  calling  him  Antichrist 
and  the  like ; and  that  he  has  complained 
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to  the  Fr^'i.  Lir  f » : ir  ^ il-: 

I Lax  there  2*  mn  tLi  of  -i:-ca- 

lioo-  Wia;  can  or:e  br’:r>  : Hot  is 
ok  v>  kcoT  ;•  Indeed.  r>>:  mouse.  yc-t: 
wo -id  Lave  me  rr.ore  ant-  ^ aico:  such 
th:n2>:  b-x  wb 7 should  aci  ;o  one  s 
diifictiltie*  r I am  con  ten;  to  be  like  my 
father  and  stand  a-side  from  tie  cnairei." 

“ Yo;r  wit  is  y»  great  for  me.  dear 
Judith/  her  friend  said,  rather  sadly; 
"and  I whl  r.o:  argrae  with  you.  But 
well  I know  there  may  te  a calmness  tha: 
is  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  that 
is  slothful  and  sinful;  and  there  may  be  a 
calmness  that  is  of  assured  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  I trust 
roar  father  has  attained  to.  That  he 
should  keep  aside  from  disputes.  I can 
well  understand.'* 

" But  teaching1  the  King,  dear  cousin." 
said  Judith,  who  had  her  own  ends  in 
view.  " How  stands  my  father  with  the 
King  and  his  religion  r Nay.  but  I know, 
and  every  one  knows,  that  in  all  other 
matters  they  are  friends : for  your  brother 
has  the  King's  letter — " 

" That  I wish  you  had  yourself.  Judith, 
since  your  heart  is  set  upon  it."  said  her 
companion-  gently. 

Judith  did  not  answer  that. 

"But  as  regards  religion,  sweet  Prue. 
what  think  you  my  father  would  most  fa- 
vor. were  there  a movement  any  way  ? — a 
change  to  the  ancient  faith,  perchance?" 

She  threw  out  the  question  with  a kind 
of  studied  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  a mere 
matter  of  speculation;  but  there  was  a 
touch  of  warmth  in  Prudence's  answer: 

“ What.  then.  Judith  ? You  think  he 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  land,  and 
give  us  over  again  to  the  priests  and  their 
idol- worship  ? I trow  not."  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  occur  to  her  suddenly. 
‘‘But  if  you  have  any  doubt.  Judith.  I 
can  set  your  mind  at  rest — of  a surety  I 
can." 

“ How.  then,  dear  mouse  ?’’ 

4*  I will  tell  you  the  manner  of  it.  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  evening  I was 
seated  at  the  window  reading — it  was  the 
volume  that  Dr.  Hall  brought  me  from 
Worcester,  and  that  I value  more  and 
more  the  longer  I read  it — and  your  father 
came  into  the  house  asking  for  Julius. 
So  I put  the  book  on  the  table,  with  the 
face  downward,  and  away  I went  to  seek 
for  my  brother.  Well,  then,  sweet  cousin, 
when  I came  back  to  the  room,  there  was 
your  father  standing  at  the  window  read- 


ing the  £ thx:  I Lad  Irfi.  ani  I would 
n :-t  cisrurb  him:  when  he  had  fin- 

ished the  pare  he  turned,  saying.  * Good 
beshv-p  . g*»d  bishop  I’  and  rnrnng  down 
the  book  oc  the  table  ynsx  as  he  had  found 
:t.  I>ear  Judith.  I hope  you  will  think  it 
no  harm  and  no  idle  curiosity  that  made 
me  take  up  the  b»k  as  s»»o  as  my  brother 
was  come  mu  and  examine  the  passage,  and 
marx  it — 

"Harm  1 — bless  thee,  sweetheart  ‘."Judith 
exclaimed-  And  she  added,  eagerly : * * But 
have  you  the  book  \ Will  you  read  it  to 
me?  Is  it  about  the  King*?  Do.  dear 
cousin,  read  to  me  what  it  was  that  my 
father  approved.  Beshrew  me  1 but  I 
shall  have  to  take  to  school  lessons,  after 
all.  lest  I outlive  even  your  gentle  pa- 
tience." 

Straightway  Prudence  had  gone  to  a 
small  c upboard  of  boxes  in  which  she  kept 
all  her  most  valued  possessions,  and  from 
thence  she  brought  a stout  little  volume, 
which,  as  Judith  perceived,  had  a tiny 
book-mark  of  satin  projecting  from  the 
red-edged  leaves. 

“ Much  comfort  indeed  have  I found  in 
these  Comfortable  Notes."  said  she.  “I 
wish.  Judith,  you.  that  can  think  of  every- 
thin?. would  tell  me  how  I am  to  show  to 
Dr.  Hall  that  I am  more  and  more  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  goodness.  What  can  I 
do  r — words  are  such  poor  things!" 

“ But  the  passage,  good  Prue — what 
was't  he  read  ? I pray  you  let  me  hear," 
said  Judith,  eagerly ; for  here,  indeed, 
might  be  a key  to  many  mysteries. 

"Listen,  then."  said  her  companion, 
opening  the  book.  “The  Bishop,  you  un- 
derstand, Judith,  is  speaking  of  the  sacri- 
fices the  Jews  made  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

4i  ‘Thus  had  this  people  their  peace-of- 
ferings: that  is,  duties  of  thankfulness  to 
their  God  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
vouchsafed  unto  them.  And  most  fit  it 
was  that  He  should  often  be  thanked  for 
such  favors.  The  like  mercies  and  good- 
ness remain  to  us  at  this  day:  are  we  ei- 
ther freed  from  the  duty  or  left  without 
means  to  perform  it  ? No,  no ; but  as  they 
had  oxen  and  kine,  and  sheep  and  goats, 
then  appointed  and  allowed,  so  have  we 
the  calves  of  our  lips  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  still  remaining  for  us.  and 
as  strictly  required  of  us  as  these  ^in  those 
days)  were  of  them.  Offer  them  up,  then, 
with  a free  heart  and  with  a feeling  souL 
Our  peace  is  great;  our  prosperity  com* 
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fortable;  our  God  most  sweet  and  kind; 
and  shall  we  not  offer?  The  public  is 
sweet,  the  private  is  sweet,  and  forget  you 
to  offer  ? We  lay  us  down  and  take  our 
rest,  and  this  our  God  maketh  us  dwell  in 
safety.  Oh,  where  is  your  offering  ? We 
rise  again  and  go  to  our  labor,  and  a dog 
is  not  heard  to  move  his  tongue  among 
us  : Owe  we  no  offering  ? 0 Lord,  0 Lord, 
make  us  thankful  to  Thee  for  these  mer- 
cies: the  whole  state  we  live  in,  for  the 
common  and  our  several  souls,  for  several 
mercies  now  many  years  enjoyed!  O touch 
us;  0 turn  us  from  our  fearful  dullness, 
and  abusing  of  this  so  sweet,  so  long,  and 
so  happy  peace!  Continue  thy  sacred 
servant’ — surely  you  know,  Judith,  whom 
he  means — ‘the  chiefest  means  under 
Thee  of  this  our  comfort,  and  ever  still 
furnish  him  with  wise  helps,  truly  fearing 
Thee,  and  truly  loving  him.  Let  our 
heads  go  to  the  grave  in  this  peace,  if  it 
may  be  Thy  blessed  pleasure,  and  our  eyes 
never  see  the  change  of  so  happy  an  es- 
tate. Make  us  thankful  and  full  of  peace- 
offerings;  be  Thou  still  ours,  and  ever 
merciful.  Amen ! Amen !’  ” 

“And  what  said  he,  sweet  Prue — what 
said  my  father  ?”  Judith  asked,  though  her 
eyes  were  distant  and  thoughtful. 

“ ‘Good  bishop!  good  bishop!’  said  he, 
as  if  he  were  right  well  pleased,  and  he 
put  down  the  book  on  the  table.  Nay, 
you  may  be  certain,  Judith,  that  your  fa- 
ther would  have  naught  to  do  with  the 
desperate  men  that  would  fain  upset  the 
country,  and  bring  wars  among  us,  and 
hand  us  over  to  the  Pope  again.  I have 
heard  of  such ; I have  heard  that  many  of 
the  great  families  have  but  a lip  loyalty, 
and  have  malice  at  their  heart,  and  would 
willingly  plunge  the  land  in  blood  if  they 
could  put  the  priests  in  power  over  us 
again.  Be  sure  your  father  is  not  of  that 
mind.” 

“But  if  one  were  in  distress,  Prudence,” 
said  the  other,  absently,  “perchance  with 
a false  charge  hanging  over  him  that 
could  be  disproved— say  that  one  were  in 
hiding,  and  only  anxious  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence, or  to  get  away  from  the  country, 
is  my  father  likely  to  look  coldly  on  such 
a one  in  misfortune  ? No,  no,  surely,  sweet 
mouse!” 

“ But  of  whom  do  you  speak,  Judith  ?” 
exclaimed  her  friend,  regarding  her  with 
renewed  alarm.  “ It  can  not  be  that  you 
know  of  such  a one?  Judith,  I beseech 
you  speak  plainly ! You  have  met  with 


some  stranger  that  is  unknown  to  your 
own  people?  You  said  you  had  but  put 
a case,  but  now  you  speak  as  if  you  knew 
the  man.  I beseech  you,  for  the  love  be- 
tween us,  speak  plainly  to  me,  Judith !” 

“I  may  not,”  said  the  other,  rising. 
And  then  she  added,  more  lightly,  “Nay, 
have  no  fear,  sweet  Prue;  if  there  be  any 
danger,  it  is  not  I that  run  it,  and  soon 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  my  with- 
holding the  secret  from  you,  if  secret  there 
be.” 

“I  can  not  understand  you,  Judith,” 
said  her  friend,  with  the  pale,  gentle  face 
full  of  a tender  wistfulness  and  anxiety. 

“Such  timid  eyes!”  said  Judith,  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly.  ‘ ‘ Indeed,  Prudence, 
I have  seen  no  ghost,  and  goodman  Wiz- 
ard has  failed  me  utterly;  nor  sprite  nor 
phantom  has  been  near  me.  In  sooth  I 
have  buried  poor  Tom’s  bit  of  rosemary  to 
little  purpose.  And  now  I must  get  me 
home,  for  Master  Parson  comes  this  after- 
noon, and  I will  but  wait  the  preaching  to 
hear  Susan  sing:  ’tis  worth  the  penance. 
Farewell,  sweet  mouse;  get  you  rid  of 
your  alarm.  The  sky  will  clear  all  in 
good  time.” 

So  they  kissed  each  other,  and  she  left ; 
still  in  much  perplexity,  it  is  true,  but  nev- 
ertheless resolved  to  tell  the  young  man 
honestly  and  plainly  the  result  of  her  in- 
quiries. 

As  it  turned  out,  she  was  to  hear  some- 
thing more  about  the  King  and  politics 
and  religion  that  afternoon;  for  when  she 
got  home  to  New  Place,  Master  Blaise  was 
already  there,  and  he  was  eagerly  discuss- 
ing with  Judith’s  mother  and  her  sister 
the  last  news  that  had  been  brought  from 
London ; or  rather  he  was  expounding  it, 
with  emphatic  assertions  and  denuncia- 
tions that  the  women-folk  received  for  the 
most  part  with  a mute  but  quite  apparent 
sympathy.  He  was  a young  man  of  about 
six-and-twenty,  rather  inclined  to  be  stout, 
but  with  strongly  lined  features,  fair  com- 
plexion and  hair,  an  intellectual  forehead, 
and  sharp  and  keen  gray  eyes.  The  one 
point  that  recommended  him  to  Jildith’s 
favor — which  he  openly  and  frankly,  but 
with  perfect  independence,  sought — was 
the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  he 
professed  his  opinions.  These  frequent- 
ly angered  her,  and  even  at  times  roused 
her  to  passionate  indignation  ; and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  she  had  a kind  of  lurking 
admiration  for  the  very  honesty  that 
scorned  to  curry  favor  with  her  by  means 
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of  any  suppression  or  evasion.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  a trace  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  in  this  attitude  of  the  young 
parson,  who  was  shrewd-headed  as  well 
as  clear-eyed,  and  was  as  quick  as  any  to 
read  the  fearless  quality  of  Judith’s  char- 
acter. At  all  events,  he  would  not  yield 
to  any  of  her  prejudices  ; he  would  not 
stoop  to  flatter  her;  he  would  not  abate 
one  jot  of  his  protests  against  the  vanity 
and  pride,  the  heathenish  show  and  ex- 
travagance, of  women  ; the  heinousness 
and  peril  of  indifferent  ism  in  matters  of 
doctrine  ; and  the  sinfulness  of  the  life 
of  them  that  countenanced  stage  plays 
and  such  like  devilish  iniquities.  It  was 
this  last  that  was  the  real  stumbling-block 
and  contention  between  them.  Some- 
times Judith’s  eyes  burned.  Once  she 
rose  and  got  out  of  the  room.  “ If  I were 
a man,  Master  Parson,”  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  with  shut  teeth, “by  the  life  of  me 
I would  whip  you  from  Stratford  town  to 
Warwick!”  And  indeed  there  was  ordi- 
narily a kind  of  armed  truce  between 
these  two,  so  that  no  stranger  or  acquaint- 
ance could  very  easily  decide  what  their 
precise  relations  were,  although  every  one 
knew  that  Judith’s  mother  and  sister  held 
the  young  divine  in  great  favor,  and  would 
fain  have  had  him  of  the  family. 

At  this  moment  of  Judith’s  entrance 
he  was  much  exercised,  as  has  been  said, 
on  account  of  the  news  that  was  but  just 
come  from  London — how  that  the  King 
was  driving  at  still  further  impositions  be- 
cause of  the  Commons  begrudging  him  sup- 
plies ; and  naturally  Master  Blaise  warmly 
approved  of  the  Commons,  that  had  been 
for  granting  the  liberties  to  the  Puritans 
which  the  King  had  refused.  And  not 
only  was  this  the  expression  of  a general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  maintained 
as  an  individual — and  as  a very  emphatic 
individual  too — that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  the  wardships  and  purveyances 
and  what  not,  were  monstrous  and  abom- 
inable, and  a way  of  escape  from  the  just 
restraint  of  Parliament,  and  he  declared 
with  a sudden  vehemence  that  he  would 
rather  perish  at  the  stake  than  contribute 
a single  benevolence  to  the  royal  purse. 
Judith's  mother,  a tall,  slight,  silver-hair- 
ed woman,  with  eyes  that  had  once  been 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  now  were 
grown  somewhat  sad  and  worn,  and  her 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  who  was  dark- 
er than  her  sister  Judith  as  regarded  hair 
and  eyebrows,  but  who  had  blue-gray  eyes 


of  a singular  clearness  and  quickness  and 
intelligence,  listened  and  acquiesced ; but 
perhaps  they  were  better  pleased  when 
they  found  the  young  parson  come  out  of 
that  vehement  mood ; though  still  he  was 
sharp  of  tongue  and  sarcastic,  saying  as  an 
excuse  for  the  King  that  now  he  was  re- 
venging himself  on  the  English  Puritans 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who 
had  harried  him  not  a little.  He  had  not 
a word  for  Judith;  he  addressed  his  dis- 
course entirely  to  the  other  two.  And  she 
was  content  to  sit  aside,  for  indeed  this 
discontent  with  the  crown  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  was  nothing  strange  or  novel 
to  her,  and  did  not  in  the  least  help  to 
solve  her  present  perplexity. 

And  now  the  maids  (for  Judith’s  father 
would  have  no  serving-men,  nor  stable- 
men, nor  husbandmen  of  any  grade  what- 
ever, come  within-doors ; the  work  of  the 
house  was  done  entirely  by  women-folk) 
entered  to  prepare  the  long  oaken  table  for 
supper,  seeing  which  Master  Blaise  sug- 
gested that  before  that  meal  it  might  be 
as  well  to  devote  a space  to  divine  wor- 
ship. So  the  maids  were  bidden  to  stay 
their  preparations,  and  to  remain,  seating 
themselves  dutifully  on  a bench  brought 
crosswise,  and  the  others  sat  at  the  table 
in  their  usual  chairs,  while  the  preacher 
opened  the  large  Bible  that  had  been  fetch- 
ed for  him,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  ex- 
pounding as  he  went  along.  This  run- 
ning commentary  was,  in  fact,  a sermon 
applied  to  all  the  evils  of  the  day,  as  the 
various  verses  happened  to  offer  texts ; and 
the  ungodliness  and  the  vanity  and  the 
turning  away  from  the  Lord  that  Jere- 
miah lamented  were  attributed  in  no  un- 
sparing fashion  to  the  town  of  Stratford 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof:  “Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  O house  of  Jacob,  and 
all  the  families  of  the  house  of  Israel : thus 
saith  the  Lord,  What  iniquity  have  your 
fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  have  walked  after  van- 
ity, and  are  become  vain  ?”  Nor  did  he 
spare  himself  and  his  own  calling:  “ The 
priests  said  not,  Where  is  the  Lord  ? and 
they  that  should  minister  the  law  knew 
me  not:  the  pastors  also  offended  against 
me,  and  the  prophets  prophesied  in  Baal, 
and  went  after  things  that  did  not  profit.” 
And  there  were  bold  paraphrases  and  in- 
ductions, too : “What  hast  thou  now  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters 
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of  Nil  us  ? or  what  makest  thou  in  the  way 
of  Asshur,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?” 
Was  not  that  the  seeking  of  strange  ob- 
jects— of  baubles,  and  jewels,  and  silks,  and 
other  instruments  of  vanity — from  abroad, 
from  the  papist  land  of  France,  to  lure 
the  eye  and  deceive  the  senses,  and  turn 
away  the  mind  from  the  dwelling  on  holy 
things?  “Can  a maid  forget  her  orna- 
ment, or  a bride  her  attire  ? yet  my  people 
have  forgotten  me  days  without  number.” 
This  was,  indeed,  a fruitful  text,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Judith  was  indirectly  ad- 
monished to  regard  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  her  mother’s  and  sister’s  attire ; so  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  her 
having  in  her  mind  at  this  very  moment 
some  vague  fancy  that  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over  she  would  go  to  her  own  cham- 
ber and  take  out  a certain  beaver  hat.  She 
did  not  often  wear  it,  for  it  was  a present 
that  her  father  had  once  brought  her  from 
London,  and  it  was  ranked  among  her  most 
precious  treasures ; but  surely  on  this  even- 
ing (she  was  saying  to  herself)  it  was  fit- 
ting that  she  should  wear  it,  not  from  any 
personal  vanity,  but  to  the  end  that  this 
young  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  know 
several  of  her  father’s  acquaintances  in 
London,  should  understand  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner  of  New  Place  was  no  mere 
country  wench,  ignorant  of  what  was  in 
the  fashion.  It  is  grievous  that  she  should 
have  been  concerned  with  such  frivolous 
thoughts.  However,  the  chapter  came  to 
an  end  in  due  time. 

Then  good  Master  Blaise  said  that  they 
would  sing  the  One-hundred-and-thirty- 
seventh  Psalm ; and  this  was  truly  what 
J udith  had  been  waiting  for.  She  herself 
was  but  an  indifferent  singer.  She  could 
do  little  more  than  hum  such  snatches  of 
old  songs  as  occurred  to  her  during  her 
careless  rambles,  and  that  only  for  her 
private  ear;  but  her  sister  Susanna  had  a 
most  noble,  pure,  and  clear  contralto  voice, 
that  could  at  any  time  bring  teal’s  to  Ju- 
dith’s eyes,  and  that,  when  she  joined  in 
the  choral  parts  of  the  service  in  church, 
made  many  a young  man’s  heart  to  trem- 
ble strangely.  In  former  days  she  used 
to  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  lute; 
but  that  was  given  over  now.  Once  or 
twice  Judith  had  brought  the  discarded 
instrument  to  her,  and  said, 

“Susan,  sweet  Susan,  for  once,  for  once 
only,  sing  to  me  ‘ The  rose  is  from  my  gar- 
den gone .’  ” 

“Why,  then — to  make  you  cry,  silly 


one?”  the  elder  sister  would  answer. 
“What  profit  those  idle  tears,  child,  that 
are  but  a luxury  and  a sinful  indulgence  ?” 

“Susan, but  once !”  Judith  would  plead 
(with  the  tears  almost  already  in  her  eyes) 

— “once  only,  4 The  rose  is  from  my  gar- 
den gone.'  There  is  none  can  sing  it  like 
you.” 

But  the  elder  sister  was  obdurate,  as  she 
considered  was  right;  and  Judith,  as  she 
walked  through  the  meadows  in  the  even- 
ing,  would  sometimes  try  the  song  for  her- 
self, thinking,  or  endeavoring  to  think, 
that  she  could  hear  in  it  the  pathetic  vi- 
bration of  her  sister’s  voice.  Indeed,  at 
this  moment  the  small  congregation  as- 
sembled around  the  table  would  doubtless 
have  been  deeply  shocked  had  they  known 
with  what  a purely  secular  delight  Judith 
was  now  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm.  There  was  but  one  Bible  in  the 
house,  so  that  Master  Blaise  read  out  the 
first  two  lines  (lest  any  of  the  maids  might 
have  a lax  memory) : 

44  When  as  we  sat  in  Babylon, 

The  rivers  round  about;'1 

and  that  they  sang;  then  they  proceeded 
in  like  manner: 

u And  in  remembrance  of  Sion, 

The  tears  for  grief  burst  out  ; 

We  hanged  our  harps  and  instruments 
The  willow-trees  upon  ; 

For  in  that  place  men  for  their  use 
Nad  planted  many  a one." 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Judith  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  her  sister’s  singing  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  herself  wheth- 
er this  psalm,  too,  had  not  been  chosen 
with  some  regard  to  the  good  preacher’s 
discontent  with  those  in  power.  At  all 
events,  he  read  out,  and  they  sang,  no 
further  than  these  two  verses: 

44  Thai  they  to  whom  ire  prisoners  were , 

Said  to  us  tauntingly  : 

Now  let  us  hear  your  Hebrew  songs 
And  pleasant  melody. 

Alas!  (said  we)  who  can  once  frame 
His  sorrowful  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  our  loving  God 
Thus  under  a strange  king ? 

44  But  yet  if  I Jerusalem 

Out  o f my  heart  let  slide, 

Then  let  my  fingers  quite  forget 
The  warbling  harp  to  guide; 

And  Ut  my  tongue  within  my  mouth 
Be  tied  forever  fast. 

If  that  I joy  before  I see 
Thy  full  deliverance  past." 

Then  there  was  a short  and  earnest 
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prayer;  and,  that  over,  the  maids  set  to 
work  to  get  forward  the  supper;  and 
young  Willie  Hart  was  called  in  from  the 
garden — Judith’s  father  being  away  at 
Wilmcote  on  some  important  business 
there.  In  due  course  of  time,  supper  be- 
ing finished,  and  a devout  thanksgiving 
said,  Judith  was  free;  and  instantly  she 
fled  away  to  her  own  chamber  to  don  her 
bravery.  It  was  not  vanity  (she  again 
said  to  herself),  it  was  that  her  father’s 
daughter  should  show  that  she  knew  what 
was  due  to  him  and  his  standing  in  the 
town;  and,  indeed,  as  she  now  regarded 
herself  in  the  little  mirror — she  wore  a half- 
circle farthingale,  and  had  on  one  of  her 
smartest  ruffs — and  when  she  set  on  her 
head  of  short  brown  curls  this  exceeding- 
ly pretty  hat  (it  was  of  gray  beaver  above, 
and  underneath  it  was  lined  with  black 
satin,  and  all  around  the  rim  was  a row 
of  hollow  brass  beads  that  tinkled  like 
small  bells),  she  was  quite  well  satisfied 
with  her  appearance,  and  that  she  was 
fairly  entitled  to  be.  Then  she  went 
down  and  summoned  her  sweetheart  Wil- 
lie, to  act  as  her  companion  and  protector 
* and  ally;  and  together  these  two  passed 
forth  from  the  house  — into  the  golden 
clear  evening. 


THE  DOCTOR-KILLING  OREGON S. 

THE  scenes  to  which  I invite  your  at- 
tention occurred  in  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia — a region  remarkable  for  its  wild 
and  weird  character.  The  Columbia  Riv- 
er is  there  throttled  or  compressed  into 
“dalles,”  or  long,  narrow,  and  broken 
troughs,  bordered  .by  rocky,  misshapen 
ridges  of  volcanic  rocks,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  pedregal , thrown  around  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner.  And  rightly  did 
Theodore  Winthrop  (in  his  Canoe  and 
Saddle ) there  locate  his  war  of  the  de- 
mons, whose  weapons  were  huge  rocks 
hurled  at  each  other,  and  left  up  and  down 
the  Columbia  for  several  miles,  scattered 
about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 

If  there  was  anything  that  afforded  re- 
lief to  the  eye,  it  was  when  in  the  vicinity 
the  large  hills  of  indurated  clay,  made  by 
the  erosion  of  ages,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  rounded  citadels,  and  the  colum- 
nar basalt  took  shapes  not  unlike  forti- 
fications, amphitheatres,  and  abandoned 
feudal  castles.  All  these  had,  as  a presid- 
ing sentinel  over  the  landscape,  the  sub- 
lime peak  Mount  Hood,  an  extinct  volca- 


no, snow-capped,  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. 

I was  there  in  command  of  the  military 
post  in  the  spring  of  1853  (before  there 
was  an  immigrant  farm  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains),  when  several  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  small  tribes  of  Indians  in 
that  vicinity,  Waskows,  Wishrams,  and 
Des  Chutes,  called  upon  me,  with  an  in- 
terpreter, to  invoke  my  aid  to  suppress  a 
most  extraordinary  custom  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  of  killing  their  doc- 
tors, or  medicine-men,  if  they  did  not  cure 
their  patients.  During  the  previous  win- 
ter three  doctors  in  that  neighborhood  had 
been  killed  for  that  reason,  and  it  was  done 
by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  case  was  a serious  and  startling  one, 
appealing  powerfully  to  my  humanity. 
That  those  venerable  and  respected  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art  should  be  held 
to  such  a fearful  responsibility  was  revolt- 
ing to  civilized  ears.  It  was  a custom  of 
all  the  tribes  (the  very  best)  in  Oregon 
and  Northern  California.  For  although 
I was  told  that  in  that  advanced  and  semi- 
civilized  tribe,  the  Nez  Perc4s  (the  Choc- 
taws and  Cherokees  of  the  Pacific),  only 
two  murders  had  occurred  in  twelve  years, 
yet  those  were  of  doctors. 

It  did  not  diminish  my  interest  in  the 
subject  when  it  appeared  that  these  be- 
nighted heathen,  or  rather  some  of  their 
chiefs,  had  begun  to  discern  the  evil,  the 
atrocity  of  the  custom,  and  had  come  to  me 
for  advice.  They  brought  with  them  as 
interpreter  William  Chimook,  an  Indian 
of  the  Waskows,  who  had  as  a lad  been 
taken  east  by  J.  C.  Fremont  in  1843,  and 
was  at  his  expense  educated  at  a school,  I 
think,  in  Missouri.  I told  them  to  return 
at  a designated  day,  about  a week  later, 
bringing  as  auditors  all  those  they  wished 
to  be  present,  and  I would  give  them  in  a 
formal  council  a regular  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I will  premise  that  a Catholic  priest,  Fa- 
ther Mespli6,  residing  at  a mission  among 
the  Indians  about  a mile  from  Fort  Dalles, 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  en- 
deavoring to  stay  and  eradicate  this  bar- 
barous custom.  He  had  made  it  a theme 
of  his  exhortations,  and  had  in  his  daily 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians remonstrated  against  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  prac- 
tice grew  out  of  any  want  of  deference  or 
respect  for  the  medicine-men,  but  rather 
from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  powers. 
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The  chiefs,  prophets,  and  medicine-men 
were  generally  chosen  from  the  same  fam- 
ilies, and  were  often  interchangeable.  The 
call  for  a youth  to  become  a doctor  was 
surrounded  by  the  most  severe  tests  and  or- 
deals. The  position  is  often  inherited,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  The  young  candidate, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  is  sent  out  to  sleep  by 
himself  on  the  ground  or  in  a lodge,  there 
to  await  communications  or  visitations 
from  their  good  spirit,  or  “Tamanoise.” 
This  spirit  (or  Manitou,  as  it  is  called  by  our 
Eastern  races)  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
bear,  eagle,  coyote,  buffalo,  or  some  wild 
bird  or  animal.  If  the  child,  when  he  re- 
turns in  the  morning,  has  heard  nothing, 
he  is  sent  back  again,  and  (if  bent  on  mak- 
ing him  a candidate)  they  will  continue  to 
send  him  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  to  sleep  alone  in  this  way;  and  he 
is  often  made  to  fast  the  whole  time,  until 
he  is  worried  into  believing  or  asserting 
that  he  has  had  some  wonderful  visitor,  in 
his  sleep,  in  the  shape  of  the  spirit  of  some 
animal.  He  will  tell  to  some  medicine 
dignitary  what  he  has  heard  and  seen,  who 
will  instruct  him  that  when  he  is  in  want 
of  anything  he  must  call  on  that  spirit 
(his  good  genius)  to  assist  him  in  all  his 
undertakings.  This  seals  his  character  as 
being  destined  to  the  profession,  but  until 
grown  up  he  does  not  act  as  a doctor. 
Long  fasting,  and  stoicism  under  it,  are  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
With  the  Waskows,  if  the  boy  when  sent 
out  to  sleep  by  himself  should,  on  his  re- 
turn, ask  for  food,  he  is  looked  upon  as  ut- 
terly unfit  for  any  such  high  trust.  On 
reaching  manhood  the  novitiate  is  initiated 
into  his  sacred  profession  in  a medicine 
dance,  which  is  partly  of  a religious  char- 
acter, associated  with  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  idols  are  the  “Tamanoise,”  or 
the  genii  of  certain  animals.  Their  move- 
ments and  expressions  are  imitated  in  the 
dance.  During  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion some  of  the  chief  doctors  chant  suit- 
able songs  or  incantations,  and  make  cer- 
tain passes  not  unlike  those  made  by  mes- 
merists to  put  the  candidate  to  sleep. 
When  awakened  from  this  sleep,  he  is  pro- 
nounced fit  for  practice  in  his  lofty  and 
potent  profession. 

They  are  prophets  as  well  as  physicians, 
and  their  very  glances  are  often  regarded 
as  killing.  When  a certain  old  doctor 
came  into  a room  I have  seen  the  young 
Indians  turn  away  their  heads,  afraid  to 
encounter  his  baleful  and  necromantic 


glances.  The  medicine-men  would  often 
in  times  of  pestilence  magnify  their  office 
and  boast  of  their  power  to  give  life  or 
death.  No  wonder  that  they  were  dread- 
ed, and  that  their  superstitious  victims 
would  watch  their  footsteps ! 

To  return  to  my  narration,  and  to  the 
council  with  the  Indian  chiefs.  They 
came  with  many  followers,  bringing  again 
William  Chimook  as  interpreter,  and  the 
council,  one  of  their  own  seeking,  was 
conducted,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  red  race, 
with  gravity  and  deliberation.  I dwelt 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  medical  profession. 
I told  them  that  our  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians properly  received  from  the  whites 
the  utmost  consideration  and  gratitude. 
It  was  the  fate  of  all  to  die,  and  that  to 
expect  that  always  the  doctor  could  cure 
would  be  to  make  him  omnipotent,  to 
give  him  the  powers  of  the  Deity.  He 
could  allay  the  pains  and  comfort  and 
assuage  the  ailments  of  the  unfortunate 
patient,  if  not  able  in  all  cases  to  restore 
him  to  health.  I then  dwelt  upon  the 
sin  and  crime  of  private  revenge  and  re- 
taliation. If  a murder  was  committed, 
the  punishment  should  be  administered, 
not  by  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  man, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  law,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  tribe,  after  careful 
sifting  and  weighing  of  the  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  of  evil  and  malicious  intent. 
To  permit  the  punishment  of  the  accused 
to  be  administered  without  investigation 
by  a brother  or  son  or  father  of  the  per- 
son killed  only  leads  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  the  development  of  evil 
passions.  If  they  wished  to  check  this 
unfortunate  custom  of  killing  doctors, 
they  must  first  make  known  this  new  law, 
and  afterward  arrest  the  next  offender, 
and  after  careful  trial  and  assured  evi- 
dence and  conviction  of  his  guilt,  he 
should  be  sentenced  to  be  hung.  To  pun- 
ish the  criminal  by  shooting  him  with  a 
rifle  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  prevent, 
mark,  and  stigmatize  the  crime  we  did 
not  shoot  the  murderer,  but,  putting  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  we  had  the  crimi- 
nal suspended  from  a tree  or  scaffold  un- 
til he  was  dead.  All  this  was  said  to 
them  slowly,  in  plain  words,  and  in  brief 
sentences,  giving  the  interpreter  a fair 
chance  to  convey  my  meaning. 

The  sequel  was  as  follows.  About  three 
months  afterward,  in  midsummer,  the 
small  pox  made  its  appearance  in  one  of 
the  tribes,  viz.,  the  Wishrains.  Among 
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this  tribe  was  a celebrated  medicine-man 
of  great  pretensions.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  sick.  But  he  did  not  cure  the 
small-pox.  Though  all  the  Indians  on 
one  side  of  the  river  had  been  vaccinated 
(and  thus  escaped),  that  band  unfortunate- 
ly had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  thus  the 
pestilence  raged  among  them  and  destroy- 
ed a large  portion  of  the  tribe.  As  the 
doctor  had  been  always  boastful  of  his 
wonderful  powers  as  a physician,  the  in- 
dignant tribe  resolved  on  his  death. 

There  were  no  trees  on  that  side  of  the 
Columbia.  Tying  his  hands  and  feet, 
they  put  a rope  around  his  neck,  and  at- 
taching the  other  end  to  the  pommel  of  a 
saddle,  they  started  the  horse,  and  hung 
him  in  this  shocking  manner. 

That  is  as  much  as  they  learned  by  all 
the  preaching  of  the  priest  and  myself! 
If  he  was  only  hung  it  would  be  law,  it 
would  be  all  right,  it  would  be  the  white 
man’s  justice ! If  a rope  was  put  around 
his  neck  and  his  life  thus  taken,  then  it 
would  make  the  killing  justifiable!  We 
had  inculcated  a way  of  restraining  and 
preventing  their  long-clierished  habit  of 
killing  an  unsuccessful  doctor,  and  this 
was  the  denouement ! The  next  time  they 
wanted  to  kill  another  doctor,  instead  of 
a rifle,  they  used  a rope,  and  then  it  be- 
came an  Orthodox  and  judicial  proceeding. 
Our  preachment  was  intended  in  com- 


passion to  save  the  poor  doctors;  alas!  it 
only  led  to  a new  and  more  cruel  method 
of  killing  them. 

The  old  doctor  who  was  hung  for  his 
bad  luck,  and  his  brave,  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  (for  there  was  no  charge 
of  neglect),  may  be  accounted  a martyr  to 
his  profession.  His  descendants  may  still 
adore  his  memory.  And  if  they  deal  in 
heraldry  would  doubtless  put  the  rope  on 
his  escutcheon,  and  glory  in  his  fate.  In 
glancing  over  the  books  on  heraldry,  and 
noting  how  the  various  animals  appear  on 
the  coats  of  arms,  one  is  forcibly  remind- 
ed of  the  fashion  of  the  Indian,  os  above 
described,  of  having  from  early  youth  a 
chosen  animal  as  his  guardian  spirit,  and 
if  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a coat  of  arms, 
doubtless  his  beloved  wolf,  or  bear,  or  buf- 
falo, would  be  duly  depicted  thereon. 

An  admiring  descendant  of  this  old 
doctor  of  the  Wishrams  would  be  like  the 
son  of  an  Irish  patriot  hung  in  the  rebell- 
ion of  ’98,  who,  among  his  jovial  compan- 
ions, having  patiently  listened  to  a recital 
of  the  devices  on  their  various  coats  of 
arms,  with  a careful  description  of  the  lions 
salient,  lions  passant,  and  others  dormant, 
panthers  coucliant  and  griffins  rampant, 
was  asked  in  turn  for  his  coat  of  arms, 
and  at  once  replied:  “A  stick  standant, 
another  crossant,  a rope  pendent,  and  a 
man  hanged  on  it!” 


OF  THE  PAST. 


White  flowers  lie  upon  ber  breast; 
Her  throbbing  imlses  are  at  rest; 

A circlet  glimmers  on  ber  bead; 

She  is  a queen,  and  sbe  is  dead. 

Around  ber  all  is  very  still; 
Unchanged,  behind  a changers  bill, 
The  western  sun  forever  dips, 

And  dying  splendors  kiss  ber  lips. 

Her  passive  hand  a sceptre  bolds; 

Her  raiment  falls  in  stately  folds; 

Her  lashes  slumber  on  ber  cheek: 

The  world  would  listen  did  she  speak. 

She  will  bo  still  for  evermore: 

Though  crowned  king  or  emperor 
Made  bare  bis  treasury  for  her, 

Tlio  quiet  lips  will  never  stir. 

She  will  be  still;  but  all  around, 
Voices,  which  speak  without  a sound, 
Bid  tender  chords  awake  and  thrill, 
Telling  of  her,  though  she  is  still — 


Telling  how  days  had  wingfed  feet, 

How  childish  nights  had  slumber  sweet, 
And  little  many-colored  dreams 
Shoue  through  the  dark  in  fitful  gleams. 

Then  kindly  Nature  round  us  curled, 

The  skies  bent  dowu  to  clasp  the  world, 
And  every  star,  a beacon-light, 

Was  steadfast  on  its  stately  height. 

Content,  we  fronted  wonders  new. 
Rainbow  and  thunder,  fire  and  dew, 

And  deemed  the  very  highway  sod 
Untrodden  till  we  came  and  trod. 

And  golden  were  the  days  of  youth, 
When  all  was  beauty,  joy,  and  truth, 
When  sordid  wealth  was  nothing  worth, 
For  Love  in  splendor  walked  the  earth. 

O sweet  untroubled  vision,  stay! 

Cease,  thou  importunate  To-day, 

Cease  eager  toil,  and  clamor  shrill! 

Wo  are  with  her — aud  she  is  still. 
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Thy  skits  are  blue,  thy  erajr*  hs  wild, 

Thine  olive  ripe,  as  when  Minerva  twilled.’* — Byuon. 


“ QO  having  rung  that  bell  once  too  oft- 

O en,  they  were  all  carried  off,”  con- 
eluded  Inness,  as  we  came  up. 

^ Who  r I asked. 

**  Look  around  you,  and  divine,” 

We  were  on  Capo  San  Martino.  This, 
being  interpreted,  is  only  Cape  Martin ; 
but  as  we  had  agreed  to  use  the  ‘-  dear  old 
names,”  we  could  not  leave  out  that  of 
the  poor  cape  only  because  it  happened 
to  have  six  syllables.  We  looked  around. 
Before  us  were  ruins — walls  built  of  that 
unintelligible  broken  stone  mixed  at  ran- 
dom with  mortar,  which  confounds  time, 
and  may  be,  as  a construction,  five  or  five 
hundred  years  old. 

* * They  — whoever  they  were  — lived 
here  ¥*  I said. 

“Yes.” 

41  And  it  was  from  here  that  they  were 
carried  off  fP 

P It  was.” 

M Were  they  those  interesting  Greek 
Lascaris  ?”  said  Mrs.  T rescot t. 

“No.” 

Vgl.  LX  405.-23 


u The  Troglodytes  I’?  suggested  Mi’s. 
Clary. 

4 4 No.” 

4 4 The  poor  old  ancient  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  coast?”  said  Margaret. 

44  No.” 

“But  who  carried  them  off  f I said. 
ilThat  is  the  point.  It  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  World.” 

“I  know  it  does,”  replied  Iimess;  “ es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  an  elopement.  In 
this  case  it  happened  to  be  Miss  Trescott's 
friends  (always  with  two  r\s)  the  Sarra- 
sins.  The  story  is  but  a Mediterranean 
version  of  the  boy  and  the  wolf.  These 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  con- 
vent, built  in — in  the  remote  Past,  The 
good  nuns,  after  taking  possession  (per- 
haps they  were  inland  nuns,  ami  did  not 
know  what  they  were  coming  to  when 
they  came  to  a shore),  began  to  be  in 
great  fear  of  the  sea  ami 'Burra  sin  sails. 
They  therefore  besought  the  men  of  Men- 
tone and  Roce&bruim  to  fly  to  their  aid  if 
at  any  time  they  heard  the  bell  of  the 
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chapel  ringing  rapidly.  The  men  prom- 
ised, and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
fly.  One  night  they  heard  the  bell.  Then 
westward  ran  the  men  of  Mentone,  and 
down  the  hill  came  those  of  Roccabruna, 
and  together  they  flew  out  on  Capo  San 
Martino  to  this  convent — only  to  find  no 
Sarrasins  at  all,  but  only  the  nuns  in  a 
row  upon  their  knees  entreating  pardon: 
they  had  rung  the  bell  as  a test.  Not  long 
afterward  the  bell  rang  again,  but  no  one 
went.  This  time  it  really  was  the  Sarra- 
sins, and  the  nuns  were  all  carried  off.” 

“Very  dramatic.  The  slight  discrep- 
ancy that  this  happened  to  be  a monas- 
tery for  monks  makes  no  difference:  who 
cares  for  details!”  said  Verney,  who,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  sketching  the  ruins, 
was  making  his  eighth  portrait  of  Janet. 
He  said  of  these  little  pencil  portraits  that 
he  “threw  them  in.”  Janet  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  the  Red  Rocks,  the  “ old 
town,”  the  Bone  Caverns,  the  Pont  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Bennet’s  garden,  the  ceme- 
tery, Capo  San  Martino,  and  before  we 
finished  into  Roccabruna,  Castellare, 
Monaco,  Dolce  Acqua,  Sant’  Agnese,  and 
the  old  Roman  Trophy  at  Turbia. 

Leaving  the  ruins,  we  went  down  to  the 
point,  where  the  cape  juts  out  sharply  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Mentone  bay.  ' Opposite,  on  the  east- 
ern point,  lay  blanche  Bordighera,  fair 
and  silvery  as  ever  in  the  sunshine.  We 
found  the  Professor  on  the  point  examin- 
ing the  rocks. 

“This  is  a formation  similar  to  that 
which  we  may  see  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  present  moment  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,”  he  explained. 

“ Not  coquina  ?”  cried  Miss  Graves,  in- 
stantly going  down  and  selecting  a large 
fragment. 

“It  is  conglomerate,”  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, disappearing  around  the  cliff  cor- 
ner, walking  on  little  knobs  of  rock,  and 
almost  into  the  Mediterranean  in  his  ea- 
gerness. 

“ That  word  conglomerate  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  terms  I know,”  said  Inness. 

4 4 It  covers  everything : like  Renaissance.  ” 

“ The  rock  is  also  called  pudding-stone,” 
said  Verney. 

“Away  with  pudding-stone  ! we  will 
have  none  of  it.  We  are  nothing  if  not 
dignified,  are  we,  Miss  Elaine  ?”  said  Ill- 
ness, turning  to  that  young  lady,  who 
was  bestowing  upon  him  the  boon  of  her 
society  for  the  happy  afternoon. 


“ I am  sure  I have  always  thought  you 
had  a great  deal  of  dignity,  Mr.  Inness,”  re- 
plied Miss  Elaine,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

We  sat  down  on  the  rocks  and  looked 
at  the  blue  sea.  “It  is  commonplace  to 
be  continually  calling  it  blue,”  I said  ; 
“but  it  is  inevitable,  for  no  one  can  look 
at  it  without  thinking  of  its  color.” 

“ It  has  seen  so  much,”  said  Mrs.  Clary, 
in  her  earnest  way  ; 44  it  has  carried  the 
fleets  of  all  antiquity.  The  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  Romans  passed  to  and  fro 
across  it;  the  Apostles  sailed  over  it;  yet 
it  looks  as  fresh  and  young  and  untrav- 
ersed as  though  created  yesterday.” 

“ It  certainly  is  the  fairest  water  in  the 
world,”  said  Janet.  “ It  must  be  the  re- 
flection of  heaven.” 

44  It  is  the  proportion  of  salt,”  said  the 
Professor,  who  had  come  back  around  the 
rock  corner  on  the  knobs.  “A  larger 
amount  of  salt  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
Mediterranean  than  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
a very  deep  body  of  water  too,  along  this 
coast  : at  Nice  it  was  found  to  be  three 
thousand  feet  deep  only  a few  yards  from 
the  shore.” 

4 4 These  Mediterranean  sailors  are  such 
cowards,”  said  Inness.  44  At  the  first  sign 
of  a storm  they  all  come  scudding  in.  If 
the  Phoenicians  were  like  them,  another 
boyhood  illusion  is  gone ! However,  since 
they  demolished  William  Tell,  I have  not 
much  cared.” 

44  The  Mediterranean  sailors  of  the  past 
were  probably,  like  those  of  the  present, 
obliged  to  come  scudding  in,”  said  Verney, 
44  because  the  winds  were  so  uncertain  and 
variable.  They  use  lateen -sails  for  the 
same  reason,  because  they  can  be  let  down 
by  the  run  ; all  the  coasting  xebecs  and 
feluccas  use  them.” 

4 4 Xebecs  and  feluccas — delicious  words  !” 
said  Janet. 

4 4 1 still  maintain  that  they  are  cowards,  ” 
resumed  Inness.  44  The  other  day,  when 
there  was  that  capful  of  wind,  you  know, 
twenty  of  these  delicious  xebecs  came  hur- 
rying into  our  little  port,  running  into 
each  other  in  their  haste,  and  crowding 
together  in  the  little  pool  like  frightened 
chickens  under  a hen’s  wings.  And  they 
were  not  all  delicious  xebecs,  either;  there 
were  some  good-sized  sea -going  vessels 
among  them,  brig- rigged  in  front  with  the 
seven  or  eight  small  square  sails  the}" 
string  up  one  above  the  other,  and  a towel 
out  to  windward.” 
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“ The  wind*  i%f  Mentone  arc  vviwirds  " up  i<<  it*?  rep?  dm  ion'.  after  (til,  : suul  June 
said  M»vj>ftr«*i-  ; '‘they  mn-cr  cmiic  )Vo<n  5 ©»pwic<l  to  Mt  Jlet-is  of  nautilus,  ami 
the  point  they  S*em  to  rude  umn.  If  I have  not  fwetr  one  And  not  >»  pnr- 
the*}’  bkuy  full  in  your'  face  from  flu'  east,  : potsd" 


T-'Ms  B1$V  or  ni*  tittTtS. 


'•  For  porpui^os,’’  said  -.Misut  » ir  ive.s.  who 
had  ktfVjUtnl  a huridkeKdu*.*t  artiurui  . ii-^r 
«V»Ji|gl'WTiO'kt9,  ar«<i  it  It'fefl  to 

a Hcjtrf  like  a shawl strafe f?>r  porpoises 
.you  must  co  ft*  Floruit*/';  •.' 


make  up  your  numl  that  they  Coiutj  direct* 
ly  front  the  west,  They  are  enetirtHted, 

* ‘ They  are  turned  aside  by  the  -■slopes 
of  the’  mountains.'  said  feature,  pritiiionliv 
“But  the  Mediterrahcsiii  has  hot  liited 
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We  left  the  cape  and  went  inland 
through  the  woods,  looking  for  the  old 
Roman  tomb.  We  found  it  at  last,  ap- 
propriately placed  in  a gray  old  olive 
grove,  some  of  whose  trees,  no  doubt,  saw 
its  foundations  laid.  The  fragment  of  old 
roadway  near  it  was  introduced  by  Inness 
as  “the  Julia  Augusta,  lifting  up  its  head 
again.”  It  had  laid  it  down  last  at  the 
Red  Rocks.  The  tomb  originally  was  as 
large  as  a small  chapel  ; one  of  the  side 
walls  was  gone,  but  the  front  remained 
almost  perfect.  This  front  was  in  three 
arches  ; traces  of  fresco  decoration  were 
still  visible  under  the  curves.  Below 
were  lines  of  stone  in  black  and  white 
alternately,  and  the  same  mosaic  was  re- 
peated above,  where  there  was  also  a cor- 
nice stretching  from  the  sides  to  a central 
empty  space,  once  filled  by  the  square 
marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription.  We 
found  Lloyd  here,  sketching  ; but  as  we 
came  up  he  closed  his  sketch-book,  joined 
Margaret,  and  the  two  strolled  off  through 
the  old  wood,  which  had,  as  Inness  re- 
marked, “as  many  moving  associations” 
as  we  chose  to  recall,  “from  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  legions  to  those  of  the  armies 
of  Napoleon.” 

“I  wish  we  knew  what  the  inscription 
was,”  said  Janet,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  old  tomb.  “ I should 
like  to  know  who  it  was  who  was  laid 
here  so  long,  long  ago.” 

“ Some  old  Roman,”  said  Baker. 

“He  might  not  have  been  old,”  said 
Vemey,  who  was  now  sketching  in  his 
turn.  “There  is  another  Roman  tomb, 
or  fragment  of  one,  above  us  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  inscription  on 
that  one  gives  the  name  of  a youth  who 
died,  4 aged  eighteen  years  and  ten 
months,’  two  thousand  years  ago,  ‘much 
sorrowed  for  by  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther.’” 

“Love  then  was  the  same  as  now,  and 
will  be  the  same  after  we  are  gone,  I sup- 
pose,” said  Janet,  thoughtfully,  leaning 
her  pretty  head  back  against  an  old  olive- 
tree. 

“A  reason  why  we  should  take  it  while 
we  can,”  observed  Inness. 

The  Professor  and  Miss  Graves  now  ap- 
peared in  sight,  for  we  had  come  across 
from  the  cape  in  accidental  little  groups, 
and  these  two  had  found  themselves  one 
of  them.  As  the  Professor  had  his  sack 
of  specimens  and  Miss  Graves  her  con- 
glomerate, we  thought  they  looked  well 


together;  but  the  Professor  evidently  did 
not  think  so,  for  he  immediately  joined 
Janet. 

“ I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  surer 
sign  of  advancing  age  in  a man  than  a 
growing  preference  for  the  society  of  very 
young  girls— mere  youth  per  se,  as  the 
Professor  himself  would  say,”  said  Mrs. 
Clary  to  me  in  an  under-tone. 

Meanwhile  the  Professor,  unconscious 
of  this  judgment,  was  telling  Janet  that 
she  was  standing  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  station  “Lumone,”  mentioned  in 
Antony’s  Itinerary,  and  that  the  tomb 
was  that  of  a patrician  family. 

Mrs.  Trescott  was  impressed  by  this. 
She  said  it  was  “a  paean  moment”  for  us 
all,  if  we  would  but  realize  it;  and  she 
plucked  a fern  in  remembrance. 

One  bright  day  not  long  after  this  we 
went  to  Mentone’s  sister  city,  Roccabruna, 
a little  town  looking  as  if  it  were  hooked 
on  to  the  side  of  the  mountain.  As  we 
passed  through  the  “old  town”  on  our 
donkeys  we  met  a wedding  party,  walk- 
ing homeward  from  the  church,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  robust  bride, 
calm  and  majestic,  moved  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  with  her  father,  her  white 
muslin  gown  sweeping  the  pavement  be- 
hind her.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
considered  undignified  to  lift  it.  The  fa- 
ther, a small,  wizened  old  man,  looked 
timorous,  and  the  bridegroom,  next  be- 
hind with  the  bride’s  mother,  still  more 
so,  even  the  quantity  of  brave  red  satin 
cravat  he  wore  failing  to  give  him  a mar- 
tial air.  Next  came  the  relatives  and 
friends,  two  and  two,  all  the  gowns  of  the 
women  sweeping  out  with  dignity.  In 
truth  this  seemed  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
occasion,  since  at  all  other  times  their 
gowns  were  either  short  or  carefully  held 
above  the  dust.  There  was  no  music,  no 
talking,  hardly  a smile.  A christening 
party  we  had  met  the  day  before  was  much 
more  joyous,  for  then  the  smiling  father 
and  mother  threw  from  the  carriage  at  in- 
tervals handfuls  of  sugar-plums  and  small 
copper  coins,  which  were  scrambled  for  by 
a crowd  of  children,  while  the  gorgeously 
dressed  baby  was  held  up  proudly  at  the 
window. 

We  were  going  first  to  Gorbio.  The 
Gorbio  Valiev  is  charming.  Of  all  the 
valleys,  the  narrow  Val-de-Menton  is  the 
loveliest  for  an  afternoon  walk;  but  for 
longer  excursions,  and  compared  with  the 
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valleys  of  Carrei  and 
Borrigo,  that  of  Gor- 
bio  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, principally  be- 
cause there  is  more 
water  in  the  stream, 
which  comes  sweep-  Mjjjkfcj 

ingand  tumblingover  ' 

its  bed  of  flat  rock  :^n 

like  the  streams  of 
the  White  Mountains,  |£$  • V f M I 

whereas  the  so-called  ; JB 

11  torrents'*  of  Carrei  •« 

and  Borrigo  are  gen-  9 

erally  but  wide,  arid  ’9 

torrents  of  stone.  We  ^ ^ 

passed  olive  and  lem- 
on  groves,  mills,  vine  ■ < m 

yards,  and  millions  | ■ 

upon  millions  of  vio  '•  y'.  ; . - 

lets.  Then  the  path, 
which  constantly  as 
cended,  grew  wilder, 
but  not  so  wild  as  In-  -*F  ^ 

ness.  I could  not  im-  . ^ 

aguie  what  possessed 
him.  He  sang,  told 
stories,  vaulted  over 
Baker,  and  laughed 
until  the  valley  raug 
again;  but  as  his  voice  was  good  and  his 
stories  amusing,  we  enjoyed  bis  merri- 
ment. Miss  Elaine  looked  on,  I thought, 
with  an  air  of  pity;  but  then  Miss  Elaine 
pitied  everybody.  She  would  have  pitied 
Jenny  Lind  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  and 
no  doubt  when  she  was  in  Florence  she 
pitied  the  Venus  de1  Medici. 

We  found  Gorbio  a little  village  of  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  perched  on  the  point 
of  a rock,  with  the  ground  sloping  away 
on  all  sides;  the  remains  of  its  old  wall 
and  fortified  gates  were  still  to  l>e  seen. 
We  entered  and  explored  its  two  streets — 
narrow  passageways  between  the  old  stone 
houses,  whose  one  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
crowd  as  closely  together  and  occupy  as 
little  of  the  ground  space  as  possible. 
Above  the  clustered  roofs  towered  the 
ruined  walls  of  what  was  once  the  castle, 
the  tower  only  remaining  distinct  This 
tower  bore  armorial  bearings,  which  I 
was  trying  to  decipher,  when  Verney 
came  up  with  Janet . v 1 Nothing  but  those 
same  arms  of  the  Laaeam/'  he  said. 

u Why  do  you  say  nothing  hut' said 
Janet,  “To  be  royal,  and  Greek,  and 
have  three  castles — for  this  is  the  third  we 
have  seen — is  not  nothing,  but  something. 
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and  a great  deal  of  something.  How  I 
wish  J bad  lived  in  those  days!  ' 

As  tile  Professor  was  not  with  us.  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  Gorbio,  and 
walked  about  rather  uncomfortable  and 
ill-informed  in  consequence.  But  it  turn- 
ed out  that  Gorbio,  like  the  knife-grinder, 
had  no  story.  1 ‘ Story  ? Lord  bless  you  ! 
I have  none  to  tell,  sir."  tunes*,  how- 
ever, had  reserved  one  fact,  which  he 
finally  delivered  to  us  under  the  great  elm 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  plaza,  where  we 
had  assembled  to  rest.  ‘"This  peaceful 
village,*'  he  began,  “whose  idyllic  chil- 
dren now  form  a gazing  circle  around  its, 
was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  combat  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spanish- Austrian 
armies  in  1746/’ 

“Oil,  modern  I modern!"  said  Verney 
from  behind  (where  he  Was  throwing 
Janet  into  Gorbio). 

“Your  pardon/’ said  In  ness,  with  maj- 
esty: “ not  modern  at  all,  In  1746,  as  I 
beg  to  remind  you,  even  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  great  republic  were  not  laid, 
yet  the  man  who  ventures  to  say  that  it  is 
not.  as  a construction,  absolutely  venera 
ble,  from  exceeding  merit,  will  be  a rash 
one.  In  America,  Time  is  not  old  or  slow  ; 
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he  has  given  up  his  hour-glass,  and  travels 
by  express.  Each  month  of  ours  equals 
one  of  your  years,  each  year  a century. 
Therefore  have  we  all  a singularly  ma- 
ture air— as  exemplified  in  myself.  But 
to  return.  Upon  this  spot,  then,  my 
friends,  there  was  once — carnage!  The 
only  positive  and  historical  carnage  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mentone.  There- 
fore all  warlike  spirits  should  come  to 
Gorbio,  and  breathe  the  inspiring  air.” 

We  did  not  stay  long  enough  in  the  in- 
spiring air  to  become  belligerent,  however, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  went  peacefully  past 
a quiet  old  shrine,  and  took  the  path  to 
Roccabruna — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
paths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mentone. 
By-and-by  we  came  to  a tall  cross  on  the 
top  of  a high  ridge.  We  had  seen  it  out- 
lined against  the  sky  while  still  in  the 
streets  of  Gorbio.  These  mountain-side 
crosses  were  not  uncommon.  They  are 
not  locally  commemorative,  as  we  first 
supposed,  but  seem  to  be  placed  here  and 
there,  where  there  is  a beautiful  view,  to 
remind  the  gazer  of  the  hand  that  cre- 
ated it  all.  Some  distance  farther  we 
found  a still  wider  prospect;  and  then  we 
came  down  into  Roccabruna,  and  spread 
out  our  lunch  on  the  battlements  of  the 
old  castle.  From  this  point  our  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  coast-1  ine  stretching  east  and 
west,  the  frowning  Dog's  Head  at  Monaco, 
and  the  white  winding  course  of  the  Cor- 
nice Road.  The  castle  was  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  Although  forming  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, it  was  completely  isolated  by  its  po- 
sition on  a high  pinnacle  of  rock,  which 
rose  far  above  the  roofs  on  all  sides. 

44  How  these  poor  timid  little  towns 
clung  close  to  and  under  their  lords’ 
walls!”  said  Baker,  with  the  fine  contempt 
of  a young  American.  “They  are  all 
alike:  the  castle  towering  above;  next  the 
church  and  the  priest  ; and  the  people — 
nowhere  1” 

“The  people  were  happy  enough,  liv- 
ing in  this  air,”  said  Mrs.  Clary.  44  How 
does  it  strike  you  ? To  me  it  seems  deli- 
cious; but  many  persons  find  it  too  excit- 
ing.” 

“It  certainly  gives  me  an  appetite,”  I 
said,  taking  another  sandwich. 

Miss  Elaine  found  it 44  too  warm.”  Miss 
Graves  found  it  “too  cold.”  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott,  having  been  made  herself  again  by  a 
glass  of  the  44  good  little  white  wine”  of 
Gorbio,  said  that  it  was  44  almost  too  ideal- 


izing.” Lloyd  remarked  that  it  was  not 
4 4 too  anything  unless  too  delightful,”  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  wished  that,  with  the 
present  surroundings,  he  might  “breathe 
it  forever!”  This  was  gallant.  Janet 
looked  at  him : he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  not  bowed  at  her  shrine,  and  it  made 
her  pensive.  Meanwhile  Inness's  gayety 
continued;  he  made  a voyage  of  discov- 
ery through  the  narrow  streets  below, 
coming  back  with  the  legend  that  he  had 
met  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  seen  since  his 
“pretty  girl  of  Arles,”  whose  eyes,  “en- 
shrined beside  those  of  Miss  Trescott” 
(with  a grand  bow),  had  remained  ever 
since  in  his  “heart’s  inmost  treasury.” 
This,  like  Baker’s  L’  Annunziata  speech, 
was  both  un-American  and  unnecessary 
in  the  presence  of  a second  young  lady, 
and  I looked  at  Inness,  surprised.  But 
Miss  Elaine  only  smiled  on. 

The  Professor  now  appeared,  having 
come  out  from  Mentone  on  a donkey.  We 
immediately  became  historical.  It  appear- 
ed that  the  castle  upon  whose  old  battle- 
ments we  were  idly  loitering  was  one  of 
the  4 4 homes”  of  the  Lascaris,  Counts  of 
Ventimiglia,  who  in  1358  transferred  it 
with  its  domains  to  the  Grimaldis,  Princes 
of  Monaco. 

4 4 These  Lascaris  and  Grimaldis  seem 
to  have  played  at  seesaw  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  coast,”  said  Baker.  44  Now 
one  is  up,  and  now  the  other,  but  never 
any  one  else.” 

But  Janet  was  impressed.  44  Again  the 
Lascaris!”  she  murmured. 

“What  is  your  idea  of  them  ?”  said  Ver- 
ney. 

“I  hardly  know;  but  of  course  they 
were  knights  in  armor;  and  of  course, 
being  Greeks,  they  had  classic  profiles. 
They  were  impulsive,  and  they  were  gen- 
erous; but  if  any  one  seriously  displeased 
them,  they  immediately  ordered  him  cast 
into  that  terrible  oubliette  we  saw  below.” 

44  That,”  said  the  Professor,  mildly,  44  is 
only  the  well.”  Then,  as  if  to  strength- 
en her  with  something  authentic,  he  add- 
ed, “ The  village  was  sacked  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  this  castle  was  reduced  to 
the  ruined  condition  in  which  we  find  it 
now.” 

4 4 Happily  it  is  not  altogether  ruined,” 
said  Mrs.  Trescott,  putting  up  her  eye- 
glass; 4 4 one  of  the — the  apartments  seems 
to  be  roofed,  and  to  possess  doors.” 

“That,” said  the  Professor,  4 4 is  a don- 
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Now  I ‘have  no  doubt  but  that  Yerney 
told  her  he  had  k‘seenM  and  had  ki  noticed” 
everything  she  desired.  Bui  iu  the  mean 
while  he  could  not  resist  confiding  the 
story  to  Baker,  who,  having  been  already 
a victim*  was  overcome  with  glee,  and  in 
his  turn  hastened  to  repeat  the  tale  to 
In  ness. 

lnness  raged,  but  hardly  knew  what  to 
do,  He  finally. decided  to  become  a per- 
fect Oa.il mrincv wheel  of  gayety*  shooting 
ott-  laughter  and  jokes  in  all  directions 
to  convince  the  world  that  lie  remained 
heart  w hole, 

“ But  it  will  be  of  no  avail,”  I said  to 
Margaret,  laughing,  as  I recalled  the  look 
of  soft  pity  on  Miss  Elaine's  face  all  day , 
“she  will  think  it  but  the  gayety  of  des- 


peration/5 Then,  more  soberly,  I added: 
“ Mr,  Lloyd  told  you  this,  I suppose  ? 
You  are  with  him  a great  deal,  are  you 
not  r 

“You  see  that  I am,  aunt.  But  it  is 
only  because  she  has  not  come  vet. n 

“ WhoT 

“The  brighter  and  younger  woman  who 
will  take  my  place/1  But  I did  not  think 
she  believed  it. 


On  another  day  we  went  to  Castellare, 
a little  stone  village  much  like  Gorbio, 
perched  on  its  ridge,  and  rejoicing  in  an 
especial  resemblance  to  t me  of  Qmr’s  for- 
tided  camps.  The  castle  here  was  not  so 
much  a castle  as  a chateau;  its  principal 
apartment  was  adorned  with  frescoes  rep- 
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resenting  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
We  should  not  have  seen  these  frescoes  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Graves:  I am 
afraid  we  should  have  (there  is  no  other 
word)  shirked  them.  But  Miss  Graves 
had  heard  of  the  presence  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  was  bent  upon  finding 
them.  In  vain  Lloyd  conducted  her  in 
and  out  of  half  a dozen  old  houses,  sug- 
gesting that  each  one  was  “probably” 
all  that  was  left  of  the  “chateau.”  Miss 
Graves  remained  inflexibly  unconvinced, 
and  in  the  end  gained  her  point.  We  all 
saw  Adam  and  Eve. 

“ Why  did  they  want  frescoes  away  out 
here  in  this  primitive  little  village  to 
which  no  road  led,  hardly  even  a donkey 
path  ?”  I said. 

“That  is  the  very  reason,”  replied  Mar- 
garet. “They  had  no  society,  nothing  to 
do;  so  they  looked  at  their  frescoes  ex- 
haustively.” 

“What  do  those  eagles  at  the  comers 
represent  ?”  said  Janet. 

“They  are  the  device  of  the  Lascaris,” 
replied  the  Professor. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  was 
one  of  their  homes  also  ?”  she  exclaimed. 
“Let  a chair  be  brought,  and  all  of  you 
leave  me.  I wish  to  remain  here  alone, 
and  imagine  that  I am  one  of  them.” 

“Couldn’t  you  imagine  two  ?”  said  In- 
ness.  And  he  gained  his  point. 

On  our  way  home  we  found  another 
block  in  the  main  street,  and  paused.  We 
were  near  what  we  called  the  umbrella 
place — an  archway  opening  down  toward 
the  old  port ; here  against  the  stone  wall  an 
umbrella-maker  had  established  his  open- 
air  shop,  and  his  scarlet  and  blue  lined 
parasols  and  white  umbrellas,  hung  up  at 
the  entrance,  made  a picturesque  spot  of 
color  we  had  all  admired.  This  afternoon 
we  were  late ; it  was  nearly  twilight,  and, 
in  this  narrow,  high-walled  street,  almost 
night.  As  we  waited  we  heard  chanting, 
and  through  the  dusky  archway  came  a 
procession.  First  a tall  white  crucifix 
borne  between  two  swinging  lamps ; then 
the  surpliced  choir-boys,  chanting;  then 
the  incense  and  the  priests ; then  a coffin, 
draped,  and  carried  in  the  old  way  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  were  men 
robed  in  long  hooded  black  gowns  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  their  faces  covered,  with 
only  two  holes  for  the  eyes.  These  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Black  Peni- 
tents, who,  with  the  White  Penitents,  at- 
tend funerals  by  turn,  and  care  for  the 
23* 
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sick  and  poor,  from  charitable  motives 
alone,  and  without  reward.  Behind  the 
Penitents  walked  the  relatives  and  friends, 
each  with  a little  lighted  taper.  As  the 
procession  came  through  the  dark  arch- 
way, crossed  the  street,  and  wound  up  the 
hill  into  the  “old  town,”  its  effect,  with 
the  glancing  lights  and  chanting  voices, 
was  weirdly  picturesque.  It  was  on  its 
way  to  the  cemetery  above. 

“Did  you  ever  read  this,  Mr.  Lloyd  ?” 

I heard  Margaret  say  behind  me,  as  we 
went  onward  toward  home: 

44  4 One  day,  in  desolate  \Vind-swept  space, 

In  twilight-land,  in  no-man’s-land, 

Two  hurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face, 

And  bade  each  other  stand. 

44 And  who  art  thou?”  cried  one,  agape, 

Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light. 

44 1 do  not  know,”  said  the  second  Shape: 

44 1 only  died  last  night.”  ’ ” 

I turned.  Lloyd  was  looking  at  her 
curiously,  or  rather  with  wonder. 

“Come,  Margaret,”  I said,  falling  be- 
hind so  as  to  join  them,  “the  English  are 
not  mystical,  as  some  of  us  are.  They 
are  content  with  what  they  can  definitely 
know,  and  they  leave  the  rest.” 

During  the  next  week,  after  a long  dis- 
cussion, we  decided  to  go  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nervia.  The  discussion  was  not  in- 
harmonious: we  liked  discussions. 

“ This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary Mentone  excursions,”  said  Mrs.  Cla- 
ry, as  our  three  carriages  ascended  the 
Cornice  Road  toward  the  east,  on  a beauti- 
ful morning  after  one  of  the  rare  showers. 
“Many  explore  all  of  the  other  valleys, 
and  visit  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo;  but 
comparatively  few  go  up  the  Nervia.” 

The  scene  of  the  installment  of  our 
twelve  selves  in  these  three  carriages,  by- 
the-way,  was  amusing.  Between  the  in- 
ward determination  of  Inness,  Verney, 

Baker,  and  the  Professor  to  be  in  the  car- 
riage which  held  Janet,  and  the  equally 
firm  determination  of  Miss  Elaine  to  be 
in  the  carriage  which  held  them , it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  be  placed.  But  no 
one  said  what  he  or  she  wished : far  from 
it.  Everybody  was  very  polite,  wonder- 
fully polite : everybody  offered  his  or  her 
place  to  everybody  else.  Lloyd,  after 
waiting  a few  moments,  calmly  helped 
Margaret  into  one  of  the  carriages,  hand- 
ed in  her  shawl,  and  then  took  a seat  him- 
self opposite.  But  the  rest  of  us  surged 
helplessly  to  and  fro  among  the  wheels, 
not  quite  knowing  what  to  do,  until  the 
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arrival  of  the  hotel  omnibus  hurried  us, 
when  we  took  our  places  hastily,  without 
any  arrangement  at  all,  and  drove  off  as 
follows  : in  the  first  carriage,  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott,  Janet,  Miss  Elaine,  and  myself  ; in 
the  second,  Miss  Graves,  Inness,  Verney, 
and  Baker;  in  the  third,  Mrs.  Clary,  Mar- 
garet, Lloyd,  and  the  Professor.  This 
assortment  wras  so  comical  that  I laughed 
inwardly  all  the  way  up  the  first  hill. 
Miss  Elaine  looked  as  if  she  was  on  the 
point  of  shedding  tears ; and  the  Professor, 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
either  Margaret  or  Mrs.  Clary,  was  equal- 
ly discomfited.  As  for  the  faces  of  the 
three  young  men  shut  in  with  Miss  Graves, 
they  were  a study.  However,  it  did  not 
last  long.  The  young  men  soon  preferred 
“to  walk  up-hill.”  Then  we  stopped  at 
Mortola  to  see  the  Hanbury  garden,  and 
took  good  care  not  to  arrange  ourselves  in 
the  same  manner  a second  time.  Still,  as 
four  persons  can  not,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  natural  science,  occupy  at 
the  same  moment  the  space  only  large 
enough  for  one,  there  was  all  day  more  or 
less  manoeuvring.  From  Mortola  to  Ven- 
timiglia I was  in  the  carriage  with  Janet, 
Inness,  and  Verney. 

“What  ruin  is  that  on  the  top  of  the 
hill?”  said  Janet.  “It  looks  like  a cas- 
tle.” 

“It  is  a castle— Castel  d’  Appio,”  said 
Verney:  “a  position  taken  by  the  Gen- 
oese in  1221  from  the  Lascaris,  who — ” 

“Stop  the  carriage! — I must  go  up,” 
said  Janet. 

“I  assure  you,  Miss  Trescott,  that,  Las- 
caris or  no  Lascaris,  you  will  find  your- 
self mummied  in  mud  after  this  rain,”  said 
Inness.  “ I went  up  there  in  a dry  time, 
and  even  then  had  to  wade.” 

Now  if  there  is  anything  which  Janet 
especially  cherishes,  it  is  her  pretty  boots ; 
so  Castel  d’  Appio  remained  unvisited  upon 
its  height,  in  lonely  majesty  against  the 
sky.  The  next  object  of  interest  was  a 
square  tower,  standing  on  the  side-hill  not 
far  above  the  road;  it  was  not  large  on 
the  ground,  rather  was  it  narrow,  but  it 
rose  in  the  air  to  an  imposing  height.  I 
could  not  imagine  what  its  use  had  been: 
it  stood  too  far  from  the  sea  for  a lookout, 
and,  from  its  shape,  could  hardly  have 
been  a residence  ; in  its  isolation,  not  a 
fortress.  Inness  said  it  looked  like  a 
steeple  with  the  church  blown  away  ; 
and  then,  inspired  by  his  own  comparison* 
he  began  to  chant  an  ancient  ditty  about 


“ ‘ The  next  thiug  they  saw  was  a bam  on  a hill : 

One  said  ’twas  a barn; 

The  other  said  “ Na-ay”  ; 

And  t’other  ’twas  a church  with  its  steeple  blown 
away : 

Look — a — there  !’  ” 

This  extremely  venerable  ballad  delighted 
Miss  Graves  in  the  carriage  behind  so  that 
she  waved  her  black  parasol  in  applause. 
She  asked  if  Inness  could  not  sing 44  Spring- 
field  Mountain.” 

“There  is  nothing  left  now,”  I said, 
laughing,  “but  the  4 Battle  of  the  Nile.’  ” 

Verney,  who  had  sketched  the  tower 
early  in  the  winter,  explained  that  the 
old  road  to  Ventimiglia  passed  directly 
through  the  lower  story,  which  was  built 
in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  All  the  carriages 
were  now  together,  as  we  gazed  at  the  relic. 

“The  road  goes  through?”  said  Miss 
Graves.  “Probably,  then,  it  was  a toll- 
gate.” 

This  was  so  probable,  although  unro- 
mantic, that  thereafter  the  venerable  struc- 
ture was  called  by  that  name,  or,  as  Inness 
suggested,  “not  to  be  too  disrespectful,  the 
mediaeval  T.  G.” 

Ventimiglia,  seven  miles  from  Mentone, 
was  “one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  iri  Li- 
guria, ” the  Professor  remarked.  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott, Mrs.  Clary,  and  I looked  much  wiser 
after  this  information,  but  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  anything  to  each 
other  of  the  cloudy  nature  of  our  ideas 
respecting  the  geographical  word.  How- 
ever, we  noticed,  unaided,  that  its  fortifi- 
cations were  extensive,  for  we  rolled  over 
a draw -bridge  to  enter  it,  passing  high 
stone  walls,  bastions,  and  port-holes,  while 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  us  frowned 
a large  Italian  fort.  The  Roya,  a broad 
river  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  is  crossed  by  a long  bridge ; and  we 
were  over  this  bridge  and  some  distance 
beyond  before  we  discovered  that  we  had 
left  the  old  quarter  on  the  other  side,  its 
closely  clustering  roofs  and  spires  having 
risen  so  directly  over  our  heads  on  the 
steep  side-hill  that  we  had  not  observed 
them.  Should  we  go  back?  The  car- 
riages drew  up  to  consider.  We  had  still 
“a  long  drive  before  us”;  these  “old  Ri- 
viera villages”  were  “all  alike”;  the  hill 
seemed  “ very  steep”;  and  “ we  can  come 
here,  you  know,  at  any  time” — were  some 
of  the  opinions  given.  The  Professor, 
who  really  wished  to  stop,  gallantly  yield- 
ed. Miss  Graves,  alone  in  the  opposition, 
was  obliged  to  yield  also;  but  she  was 
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deeply  disappointed.  “‘The  cathedral, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  possesses  a 
white  marble  pulpit  incrusted  with  mo- 
saics, and  an  octagon  font,  very  ancient,’  ” 
she  read,  mournfully,  aloud,  from  her 
manuscript  note  book.  “ 4 The  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  also,  guards  Roman  antiqui- 
ties of  surpassing  interest.’”  This  word 
“guards”  had  a fine  effect. 

But,  “we  can  come  here  at  any  time, 
you  know,”  carried  the  day ; and  we 
drove  on.  I may  as  well  mention  that, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  we  never  did 
“come  here  at  any  time,”  save  on  the  one 
occasion  of  our  departure  for  Florence — 
an  occasion  which  no  railway  traveller 
going  to  Italy  by  this  route  is  likely  soon 
to  forget,  the  Ventimiglia  custom-house 
being  modelled  patriotically  upon  the 
circles  of  Dante’s  “Inferno.” 

When  we  were  at  a safe  distance — “I 
suppose  you  know,  Miss  Trescott,  that 
Ventimiglia  was  the  principal  home  of 
your  Lascaris  ?”  said  Verney.  “ First  of 
all,  they  were  Counts  of  Ventimiglia: 
that  Italian  port  stands  on  the  site  of 
their  old  castle.  I have  been  looking  into 
their  genealogy  a little  on  your  account; 
and  I find  that  the  first  count  of  whom 
we  have  authentic  record  was  a son  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  a.d.  950.  His  son 
married  the  Princess  Eudoxie,  daughter 
of  Theodore  Lascaris,  Emperor  of  Greece, 
and  assumed  the  arms  and  name  of  his 
wife’s  family.  Their  descendants,  be- 
sides being  Counts  of  Ventimiglia,  be- 
came Seigniors  of  Mentone,  Castellare, 
Gorbio,  Peille,  Tende,  and  Briga,  Rocca- 
bruna,  and  what  is  now  L’  Annunziata. 
They  also  had  a chateau  at  Nice.” 

44  Let  us  go  back !”  said  Janet. 

“To  Nice?”  I asked,  smiling. 

But  Verney  appeased  her  with  an  of- 
fering— nothing  less  than  a sketch  he  had 
made.  “The  Lascaris,”  he  said,  as  if  in- 
troducing them.  And  there  they  were, 
indeed,  a group  of  knights  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  velvet  doublets  and  lace  ruf- 
fles, with  long  white  plumes,  followed  by 
a train  of  pages  and  squires  with  armor 
and  led-horses.  All  had  Greek  profiles: 
in  truth,  they  were  but  various  views  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere.  This  splendid  party 
was  crossing  the  draw-bridge  of  a castle, 
and,  from  a latticed  casement  above,  two 
beautiful  and  equally  Greek  ladies,  attired 
in  ermine,  with  long  veils  and  golden 
crowns,  waved  their  scarfs  in  token  of 
adieu. 


44  Charming!”  said  Janet,  much  pleased. 
(And  in  truth  it  was,  if  fanciful,  a very 
pretty  sketch.)  4 4 But  who  are  those  la- 
dies above  ?” 

“ I suppose  they  had  wives  and  sisters, 
did  they  not?”  said  Verney. 

“I  suppose  they  did— of  some  sort,” 
said  Janet,  disparagingly. 

But  Verney  now  produced  a second 
sketch;  “another  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject,” he  called  it.  This  wras  a picture  of 
the  same  number  of  men,  clad  in  clumsy 
armor,  with  rough,  coarse  faces,  attack- 
ing a pass  and  compelling  two  miserable 
frightened  peasants  with  loaded  mules  to 
yield  up  what  they  had,  while,  from  a rude 
tower  above,  like  our  mediaeval  T.  G.,  two 
or  three  swarthy  women  with  children 
were  watching  the  scene.  The  wrappings 
of  the  two  sketches  being  now  removed, 
we  saw  that  one  was  labelled,  44  The  Las- 
caris— her  Idea  of  them” ; and  the  other, 
“The  Lascaris — as  they  were.” 

We  all  laughed.  But  I think  Janet  was 
not  quite  pleased.  After  the  next  change 
Verney  found  himself,  by  some  mysterious 
chance,  left  to  occupy  the  seat  beside  Miss 
Elaine,  while  Baker  had  his  former  place. 

The  Nervia,  a clear  rapid  little  snow- 
formed  river,  ran  briskly  down  over  its 
pebbles  toward  the  sea.  Our  road  fol- 
lowed the  wostern  bank,  and  before  long 
brought  us  to  Campo  Rosso,  a little  vil- 
lage with  a picturesque  belfry,  a church 
whose  facade  was  decorated  with  old  fres- 
coes, two  marble  sirens  spouting  water, 
and  numberless  “ bits”  in  the  way  of  vis- 
tas through  narrow  arched  passages  and 
crooked  streets,  which  are  the  delight  of 
artists.  But  Campo  Rosso  was  not  our 
destination,  and  entering  the  carriage 
again,  we  went  onward  through  an  ol- 
ive wood  whose  broad  terraces  extended 
above,  below,  and  on  all  sides  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach.  When  we  had  stopped 
wondering  over  its  endlessness,  and  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  gray  light,  sud- 
denly we  came  out  under  the  open  sky 
again,  with  Dolce  Acqua  before  us,  its 
castle  above,  its  church  tower  below,  and, 
far  beyond,  our  first  view  of  snow-capped 
peaks  rising  high  and  silvery  against  the 
deep  blue  sky.  In  ness  and  Baker  threw 
up  their  hats  and  saluted  the  snow  with 
an  American  hurrah.  4 4 What  with  those 
white  peaks  and  this  Italian  sky,  I feel 
like  the  Merry  Swiss  Boy  and  the  Marble 
Faun  rolled  into  one,”  said  Baker. 

We  drove  up  to  the  Locanda  Desiderio, 
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or  “Desired  Inn,” as  Inness  translated  it. 
It  was  now  noon,  and  in  the  brick-floored 
apartment  below  a number  of  peasants 
were  eating  sour  bread  and  drinking 
wine.  But  the  host,  a handsome  young 
Italian,  hastened  to  show  us  an  upper 
chamber,  where,  with  the  warm  sunshine 
flooding  through  the  open  windows  across 
the  bare  floor,  we  spread  our  luncheon  on 
a table  covered  with  coarse  but  snowy 
homespun,  and  decked  with  remarkable 
plates  in  brilliant  hues  and  still  more 
brilliant  designs.  The  luncheon  was  ac- 
companied by  several  bottles  of  u the  good 
little  white  wine”  of  the  neighborhood — an 
accompaniment  we  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate. 

Upon  the  chimney-piece  of  a room  ad- 
joining ours,  whose  door  stood  open,  there 
was  an  old  brass  lamp.  In  shape  it  was 
not  unlike  a high  candlestick  crowned 
with  an  oval  reservoir  for  oil,  which  had 
three  little  curving  tubes  for  wicks,  and 
an  upright  handle  above  ending  in  a ring; 
it  was  about  a foot  and  a half  high,  and 
from  it  hung  three  brass  chains  holding  a 
brass  lamp-scissors  and  little  brass  extin- 
guishers. Mrs.  Clary,  Mrs.  Trescott,  Miss 
Graves,  Miss  Elaine,  and  myself  all  ad- 
mired this  lamp  as  we  strolled  about  the 
rooms  after  luncheon  before  starting  for 
the  castle.  It  happened  that  Janet  was 
not  there ; she  had  gone,  by  an  unusual 
chance,  with  Lloyd,  to  look  at  some  cin- 
que-cento frescoes  in  an  old  church  some- 
where, and  was,  I have  no  doubt,  deeply 
interested  in  them.  When  sbe  returned 
she  too  spied  the  old  lamp,  and  admired 
it.  “I  wish  I had  it  for  my  own  room  at 
home,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  feel  sure  it  is 
Aladdin’s.” 

“ Come,  come,  Janet,”  called  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott from  below.  “The  castle  waits.” 

“ It  has  waited  some  time  already,”  said 
Inness — “a  matter  of  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries, I believe.” 

“And  looks  as  though  it  would  wait 
six  or  seven  more,”  I said,  as  we  stood  on 
the  arched  bridge  admiring  the  massive 
walls  above. 

“It  has  withstood  numerous  attacks,” 
said  the  Professor.  “Genoese  armies 
came  up  this  valley  more  than  once  to 
take  it,  and  went  back  unsuccessful.” 

“ To  me  it  is  more  especially  distin- 
guished by  not  having  been  a home  of  the 
Lascaris,”said  Baker. 

“To  whom,  then,  did  it  belong?”  said 
Janet,  contemptuously. 


We  all,  in  a chorus,  answered  grandly, 
“To  the  Dorias!”  (We  were  so  glad  to 
have  reached  a name  we  knew.) 

The  castle  crowned  the  summit  of  a 
crag,  ruined  but  imposing;  in  shape  a par- 
allelogram, it  had  in  front  square  towers, 
five  stories  in  height,  pierced  with  round- 
arched  windows.  It  was  the  finest  as  well 
as  largest  ruin  we  lately  landed  Ameri- 
cans had  seen,  and  we  went  hither  and 
thither  with  much  animation,  telling  each 
other  all  we  knew,  and  much  that  we  did 
not  know,  about  ruined  towers,  square 
towers,  draw-bridges,  moats,  donjon  keeps, 
and  the  like ; while  Miss  Elaine,  who  had 
placed  herself  beside  Verney  on  the  knoll 
where  he  was  sketching,  looked  on  in  a 
kindly  patronizing  way,  as  much  as  to 
say:  “Enjoy  yourselves,  primitive  chil- 
dren of  the  New  World.  We  of  England 
are  familiar  with  ruins.” 

Margaret  and  Lloyd  found  a seat  in 
one  of  the  ruined  windows  of  the  south 
tower;  I stood  beside  them  for  a few  mo- 
ments looking  at  the  view.  On  the  north 
the  narrow  valley  curved  and  went  on- 
ward, while  over  its  dark  near  green  rose 
the  glittering  snowy  peaks  so  far  away. 
In  the  south,  the  blue  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  val- 
ley, whose  sides  were  bold  and  high ; the 
little  river  gleamed,  out  in  spots  of  silver 
here  and  there,  and  the  white  belfry  of 
Campo  Rosso  rose  picturesquely  against 
the  dark  olive  forest.  Directly  under  us 
were  the  roofs  of  the  village,  and  the  old 
stone  bridge  of  one  high  arch.  u Do  you 
notice  that  many  of  these  roofs  are  flat, 
with  benches,  and  pots  of  flowers  ?”  said 
Lloyd.  “You  do  not  see  that  in  Men- 
tone. It  is  thoroughly  Italian.” 

Janet,  Mrs.  Trescott,  Inness,  Baker,  and 
the  Professor  were  up  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  crag,  where  the  Professor  was  giv- 
ing a succinct  account  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  His  words  floated  down  to 
us,  but  to  which  of  those  celebrated  and 
eternally  quarrelling  factions  these  Dorias 
belong  I regret  to  say  I can  not  now  re- 
member. But  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
talking  eloquently,  and  Inness,  who  was 
quite  distanced,  by  way  of  diversion  threw 
pebbles  at  the  north  tower. 

We  came  down  from  the  castle  after  a 
while,  and  strolled  through  the  village 
streets— all  of  us  save  Margaret  and  Loyd, 
who  remained  sitting  in  their  window. 
Mrs.  Trescott,  seeing  a vaulted  entrance, 
stopped  to  examine  it,  and  the  broad  doors 
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being  partly  open,  she  peeped  within.  As 
there  was  more  vaulting  and  no  one  to 
forbid,  she  stepped  into  the  old  hall,  and 
we  all  followed  her.  We  were  looking 
at  the  massive,  finely  proportioned  stair- 
way, when  a little  girl  appeared  above 
gazing  down  curiously.  She  was  a pret- 
ty child  of  seven  or  eight,  and  held  some 
little  thumbed  school-books  under  her 
arm. 

“Is  this  a school?”  asked  Vemey,  in 
Italian. 

She  nodded  shyly,  and  ran  away,  but 
soon  returned  accompanied  by  a Sister,  or 
nun,  who,  with  a mixture  of  politeness 
and  timidity,  asked  if  we  wished  to  see 
their  schools.  Of  course  we  wished  to  see 
everything,  and  going  up  the  broad  stair- 
way, we  were  ushered  into  an  unexpected 
and  remarkable  apartment. 

“We  came  to  see  an  infant  school,  and 
we  find  a row  of  noblemen,”  said  Baker. 
“They  must  be  all  the  Dorias  upon  their 
native  heath !” 

The  “heath”  was  the  wall,  upon  which, 
in  black  frames,  were  ranged  forty -two 
portraits  in  a long  procession  going  around 
three  sides  of  the  great  room,  which  must 
have  been  fifty  feet  in  length.  At  the 
head  of  the  apartment  was  a picture  seven 
feet  square,  representing  a full-blooming 
lady  in  a long-bodied  white  satin  dress, 
with  an  extraordinary  structure  of  plumes 
and  pearls  on  her  head,  accompanied  by  a 
stately  little  heir  in  a pink  satin  court  suit, 
and  several  younger  children.  One  grim, 
dark  old  man  in  red,  farther  down  the  hall, 
was  “Roberto:  Seigneur  Dolce  Acqua. 
Anno  1270.”  A dame  in  yellow  brocade, 
with  hoop,  ruff,  and  jewels,  and  a little 
curly  dog  under  her  arm,  was  “Brigida: 
Domina  Dolce  Acqua.  1290.” 

4 4 So  they  carried  dogs  in  that  way  then 
as  well  as  now,”  observed  Janet. 

The  Mother  Superior  now  came  in.  She 
informed  us  that  this  was  the  chateau  of 
the  Dorias,  built  after  their  castle  was  de- 
stroyed, and  occupied  by  descendants  of 
the  family  until  a comparatively  recent 
period.  Its  plain  exterior,  extending  across 
one  end  of  the  little  square,  we  had  not 
especially  distinguished  from  the  other 
buildings  which  joined  it,  forming  the 
usual  continuous  wall  of  the  Riviera 
towns.  The  chateau  was  now  a convent 
and  school.  There  were  benches  across 
one  side  of  the  large  apartment  where  the 
village  children  were  already  assembled 
under  the  black-framed  portraits,  but  there 


was  not  much  studying  that  day,  I think, 
save  a study  of  strangers. 

4 4 Here  is  the  real  treasure,  ” said  Vemey. 

It  was  a chimney-piece  of  stone,  extend- 
ing across  one  end  of  the  room,  richly 
carved  with  various  devices  in  relief,  fig- 
ures, and  ornaments,  and  a row  of  heads 
on  shields  across  the  front,  now  the  profile 
of  an  old  bearded  man  looking  out,  and 
now  that  of  a youth  in  armor.  It  was 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  a remarkably  fine 
piece  of  work. 

“Quite  thrown  away  here,”  said  Miss 
Graves. 

44 Oh,  I don’t  know;  the  portraits  can 
see  it,”  replied  Janet. 

The  Mother  Superior  conducted  us  all 
over  the  chateau,  reserving  only  the  cor- 
ridor where  were  her  own  and  the  Sisters’ 
apartments.  The  dignified  stone  stairway 
with  its  broad  stone  steps  extended  un- 
changed to  the  top  of  the  house. 

44  In  the  matter  of  stairways,”  I said,  “ I 
must  acknowledge  that  our  New  World 
ideas  are  deficient.  We  have  spacious 
rooms,  broad  windows,  high  ceilings,  but 
such  a stairway  as  this  is  beyond  us.” 

The  empty  sunny  rooms  above  were 
gayly  painted  in  fresco.  At  one  end  of 
the  house  a door  opened  into  a little  lat- 
ticed balcony,  into  which  we  stepped,  find- 
ing ourselves  in  an  adjoining  church,  high 
up  on  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  altar. 
Here  the  Sisters  came  to  pray,  and  as  we 
departed,  one  of  them  glided  in  and  knelt 
down  in  the  dusky  corner. 

“ Perhaps  she  is  going  to  pray  for  us,” 
said  Inness. 

“I  am  sure  we  need  it,” replied  Janet, 
seriously. 

In  the  garret  was  a Sedan-chair,  once 
elaborately  gilded. 

“I  suppose  they  went  down  to  Venti- 
miglia in  that,”  said  Baker — “those  fine 
old  dames  below.” 

From  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  opened  a little  cell  or  closet,  part  of 
whose  flooring  had  been  removed,  show- 
ing a hollow  space  beneath  following  the 
massive  exterior  wall. 

44 Here, ’’said  the  Mother  Superior,  4 4 the 
papers  of  the  family  were  concealed  at  the 
approach  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  not 
taken  out  for  a number  of  years.  The 
flooring  has  never  been  replaced.” 

The  Mother  Superior  spoke  only  Italian, 
which  Verney  translated,  much  to  the  envy 
of  the  younger  men.  The  Professor  was 
not  with  us,  for  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
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the  place  was  “papist”  he  departed,  al- 
though Inness  suggested  that  the  street 
was  papist  also,  and  likewise  the  very  air 
must  be  redolent  of  Rome.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor was  an  example  of  “coelum,  non 
aniinum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt,” 
and  quite  determined  to  be  as  Protestant  in 
Italy  as  he  was  in  Connecticut.  He  would 
not  desert  his  colors  because  under  a for- 
eign sky,  as  so  many  Americans  desert 
them. 

The  Mother  now  conducted  us  to  a little 
square  parlor,  with  south  windows  opening 
upon  a balcony  full  of  pots  of  flowers ; the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  this  little  room  were 
glowing  with  color — paintings  in  fresco 
more  suited  to  the  Dorias,  I fancy,  than  to 
the  “Sisters  of  the  Snow,”  for  this  was 
the  poetical  name  of  the  little  black-robed 
band.  In  this  worldly  little  room  we 
found  wine  waiting  for  us,  and  grapes 
which  were  almost  raisins:  we  had  never 
seen  them  in  transition  before.  The  wine 
was  excellent,  and  Mrs.  Trescott  partook 
with  much  graciousness.  After  partaking, 
she  employed  Vemey  in  translating  to  the 
Mother  a number  of  her  own  character- 
istic sentences.  But  Vemey  must  have  al- 
tered them  somewhat  en  route , for  I hard- 
ly think  the  Mother  would  have  remained 
so  calmly  placid  if  she  had  comprehended 
that  “this  whole  scene — the  grapes,  the 
wine,  and  the  frescoes” — reminded  Mrs. 
Trescott  of  “Cleopatra,  and  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  and  his  golden  flagons.  ” Presently  two 
of  the  Sisters  entered  with  coffee  which 
they  had  prepared  for  us;  after  serving 
it,  they  retired  to  a corner,  where  they 
stood  gently  regarding  us.  Then  another 
entered,  and  then  another,  unobtrusively 
taking  their  places  beside  the  others.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  the  simplicity 
of  their  mild  gaze;  although  brown  and 
middle-aged,  their  expression  was  like  that 
of  little  children.  When  they  learned 
that  some  of  us  were  from  America  they 
were  much  impressed,  and  looked  at  each 
other  silently. 

“I  suppose  it  does  not  seem  to  them 
but  a little  while  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered us,”  said  Baker. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go : we  bade 
the  little  group  farewell,  and  left  some 
coins  “for  their  poor.” 

“Though  we  may  not  meet  on  earth, 
we  shall  see  you  all  again  in  heaven,” 
said  the  Mother,  and  all  the  Sisters  bow- 
ed assent.  They  accompanied  us  down 
to  the  outer  door,  and  waved  their  hands 


in  adieu  as  we  crossed  the  little  square. 
When,  at  the  other  side,  we  turned  to  look 
back,  we  saw  their  black  skirts  retiring  up 
the  stairway  to  their  little  school. 

“Farewell,  Sisters  of  the  Snow,”  said 
Janet.  “May  we  all  so  live  as  to  keep 
that  rendezvous  you  have  given  us!” 

The  carriages  were  now  ordered,  and 
Margaret  and  Lloyd  summoned  from  the 
castle  tower.  We  were  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  Desired  Inn,  collecting  our 
baskets  and  wraps,  when  the  Professor 
appeared  with  a long  narrow  parcel  in  his 
hand.  This  he  stowed  away  carefully  in 
one  of  the  carriages,  changing  its  position 
several  times,  as  if  anxious  it  should  be 
canned  safely.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  his  absorbed,  near-sighted  way, 
Inness  came  down  the  stone  stairs  from 
the  upper  chamber,  and  going  across  to 
Janet,  who  was  leaning  on  the  parapet 
looking  at  the  river,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  presenting  something  to  her,  when  his 
little  speech  was  stopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Baker  coming  around  the  corner 
from  the  front  of  the  bouse,  with  a parcel 
exactly  like  his  own. 

“Two!”  cried  Inness,  bursting  into  a 
peal  of  laughter;  and  then  we  saw,  as  lie 
tore  off  the  paper,  that  he  had  the  old  brass 
lamp  which  Janet  had  admired.  Mean- 
while Baker  had  another,  the  Desired  Inn 
having  been  evidently  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  driving  a good  bargain.  Our 
laughter  aroused  the  Professor,  who  turn- 
ed and  gazed  at  our  group  from  the  step 
of  the  carriage.  But  having  no  idea  of 
losing  the  credit  of  his  unusual  gallantry 
simply  because  some  one  else  had  had  the 
same  thought,  he  now  extracted  his  own 
parcel  and  silently  extended  it. 

“A  third !”  cried  Inness.  And  then  we 
all  gave  way  again. 

“I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,”  said 
Janet,  sweetly,  when  there  was  a pause, 
“but  I am  sorry  you  took  the  trouble. 
Because — because  Mr.  Vemey  has  already 
kindly  given  me  one,  which  is  packed  in 
one  of  the  baskets.” 

At  this  we  laughed  again,  more  irre- 
sistibly than  before — all,  I mean,  save 
Miss  Elaine,  who  merely  said,  in  the  most 
unamused  voice,  “How  very  amusing!” 
As  we  had  all  admired  the  ancient  lamp 
(although  no  one  thought  of  offering  it  to 
us ),  the  superfluous  gifts  easily  found 
places  among  us,  and  were  not  the  less 
thankfully  received  because  obtained  in 
that  roundabout  way. 
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We  now  left  the  “ Sweet  Waters”  be- 
hind us,  and  went  down  the  valley  to- 
ward the  sea. 

“There  is  another  town  as  picturesque 
as  Dolce  Acqua  some  miles  farther  up 
the  valley,”  said  Verney.  “I  have  a 
sketch  of  it.  It  is  called  Pigna.” 

“ Oh,  let  us  go  there!”  said  Janet. 

“We  can  not,  my  daughter,  spend  the 
entire  remainder  of  our  earthly  existence 
among  the  Maritime  Alps,”  said  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott. 

Inness  had  the  place  beside  Janet  all 
the  way  home. 

On  the  Cornice,  a few  miles  from  Men- 
tone, we  came  upon  a boy  and  girl  sitting 
by  the  road-side;  they  had  a flageolet  and 
a sort  of  bagpipe,  and  wore  the  costume 
of  Italian  peasants,  their  foot -coverings 
being  the  complicated  bands  and  strings 
which  are,  in  American  eyes  (the  strings 
transmuted  into  ribbons),  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  bandits.  “They  are  piffe- 
rari,”  said  Verney;  and  we  stopped  the 
carriages  and  asked  them  to  play  for  us. 
The  boy  played  on  his  flageolet,  and  the 
girl  sang.  As  she  stood  beside  us  in  the 
dust,  her  brown  hands  clasped  before  her, 
her  great  dark  eyes  never  once  stopped 
gazing  at  Janet,  who,  clad  that  day  in  a 
soft  cream -white  walking  costume,  with 
gloves,  round  hat,  and  plume  of  the  same 
tint,  looked  not  unlike  a lily  on  its  stem. 
The  Italian  girl  was  of  nearly  the  same 
age  in  years,  and  of  fully  the  same  age  in 
womanhood,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  remove  her  fascinated  gaze  from  the 
fair  white  stranger.  Inness  and  Verney 
both  tried  to  attract  her  attention ; but  the 
boy  gathered  up  the  coins  they  dropped, 
and  the  girl  gazed  on.  As  the  Professor 
was  tired,  and  did  not  care  for  music,  we 
drove  onward;  but,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  the  Italian  girl  still  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road,  gazing  after  the  carriages. 

“ What  do  you  suppose  is  in  her  mind  ?” 
I said.  “Envy?” 

1 4 Hardly,  ” said  Verney.  4 4 To  her,  prob- 
ably, Miss  Trescott  is  like  a being  from  an- 
other world — a saint  or  Madonna.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Verney,  what  exaggerated 
comparisons  I”  said  Miss  Elaine,  in  soft  re- 
proach. “Besides,  it  is  irreligious,  and 
you  promised  me  you  would  not  be  irre- 
ligious.” 

Verney  looked  somewhat  aghast  at  this 
revelation,  of  course  overheard  by  Mrs. 
Clary  and  myself.  It  was  rather  hard 
upon  him  to  have  his  misdeeds  brought 


up  in  this  way  — the  little  sentimental 
speeches  he  had  made  to  Miss  Elaine  in 
the  remote  past — i.  e. , before  Janet  arrived. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it. 

“I  suppose,” said  Inness,  one  morning, 
“that  you  are  not  all  going  away  from 
Mentone  without  even  seeing  Mon — Mo- 
naco ?” 

“It  can  be  seen  from  Turbia,”  answered 
the  Professor,  grimly.  “And  that  view 
is  near  enough.” 

Inness  made  a grimace,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped.  But  it  ended  in  our  seeing 
Turbia  from  Monaco,  and  not  Monaco  from 
Turbia. 

“There  is  no  use  in  fighting  against 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Clary,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. “You  will  have  to  go  once.  Ev- 
ery one  does.  There  is  a fate  that  drives 
you.” 

“And  the  joke  is,”  said  Baker,  in  high 
glee,  “that  the  Professor  is  going  too.  It 
seems  that  the  view  from  Turbia  was  not 
near  enough  for  him,  after  all.” 

“I  am  not  surprised,”  said  Mrs.  Clary. 
“I  thought  he  would  go:  they  all  do.  I 
have  seen  English  deans,  Swiss  pastors, 
and  American  Presbyterian  ministers  look- 
ing on  in  the  gambling-rooms,  under  the 
principle,  I suppose,  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  evil  they  oppose.  They  do 
not  go  but  once ; but  that  once  they  are 
very  apt  to  allow  themselves.” 

The  views  along  the  Cornice  west  of 
Mentone  are  very  beautiful.  As  we  came 
in  sight  of  Monaco,  lying  below  in  the 
blue  sea,  we  caught  its  alleged  resemblance 
to  a vessel  at  anchor. 

“Monaco,  or  Portus  Herculis  Monoeci, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,”  said  the 
Professor.  “ Its  name  appears  in  Virgil, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  classical 
writers.  Before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder its  situation  made  it  impregnable. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  of  refuge  in  the 
long  struggle  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines”  (we  were  rather  discouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  these  names  so  early 
in  the  day),  “and  it  is  mentioned  by  an 
Italian  historian  as  having  become  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a ‘home  for  criminals* 
and  a ‘gathering-place  for  pirates' — terms 
equally  applicable  at  the  present  day.” 
The  Professor's  voice  was  very  sonorous. 

Inness,  the  Professor,  Janet,  and  myself 
were  in  a carriage  together.  As  Mrs.  Cla- 
ry and  Miss  Graves  did  not  accompany  us 
that  day,  we  had  two  carriages  and  a phae- 
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ton,  the  latter  occupied  by  Lloyd  and 
Yerney. 

14  As  to  Monaco  history,”  remarked  In- 
ness,  carelessly,  when  the  Professor  ceased, 

4 4 1 happen  to  remember  a few  items.  The 
Grimaldis  came  next  to  Hercules,  and  have 
had  possession  here  since  A.D.  980.  Mar- 
shal Boucicault,  who  was  extremely  de- 
vout, and  never  missed  hearing  two  mass- 
es a day,  besieged  the  place  and  took  it  be- 
fore Columbus  and  the  other  Boucicault 
discovered  America.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  a Prince  of  Monaco  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  entered 
that  city  with  horses  shod  in  silver,  the 
shoes  held  by  one  nail  only,  so  that  they 
might  drop  the  sooner.  Another  Prince 
of  Monaco  went  against  the  Turks  with 
his  galleys,  and  brought  back  to  this  shore 
the  inestimable  gift  of  the  prickly-pear, 
for  which  we  all  bless  his  memory  when- 
ever we  brush  against  its  cheerful  thorns. 
Three  Princes  of  Monaco  were  murdered 
in  their  own  palace,  which  of  course  was 
much  more  home-like  than  being  murder- 
ed elsewhere.  The  Duke  of  York  died 
there  also:  not  murdered,  I believe,  al- 
though there  is  a ghost  in  the  story. 
The  principality  is  now  three  miles  long, 
and  the  present  Prince  retains  authority 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  France.  To  pre- 
serve this  authority  he  maintains  a strictly 
disciplined  standing  army  (they  never  sit 
down)  of  ten  able-bodied  men.” 

These  sentences  were  rolled  out  by  In- 
ness  with  such  rapidity  that  I was  quite 
bewildered;  as  for  the  Professor,  he  was 
hopelessly  stranded  half-way  down  the 
list,  and  never  came  any  farther. 

Passing  Monte  Carlo,  we  drove  over  to 
the  palace. 

“Certainly  there  is  no  town  on  the 
Riviera  so  beautifully  situated  as  Mona- 
co,” I said,  as  the  road  swept  around  the 
little  port  and  ascended  the  opposite  slope. 
“The  high  rock  on  which  it  stands,  jut- 
ting out  boldly  into  the  sea,  gives  it  all 
the  isolation  of  an  island,  and  yet  pro- 
tects by  its  peninsula  this  clear  deep  little 
harbor  within.” 

The  old  town  of  Monaco  proper  is  on 
the  top  of  this  rocky  presqu’ile,  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  west  of  Monte 
Carlo,  the  suburb  of  Condamine,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Devote.  Leaving  the  car- 
riages, we  entered  the  portal  of  the  pal- 
ace, conducted  by  a tenth  of  the  standing 
army. 

4 4 My  first  living  and  roofed  palace,” 


said  Janet,  as  we  ascended  the  broad  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  to  the  “ Court  of 
Honor,”  which  was  glowing  with  recent- 
ly renewed  frescoes.  A solemn  man  in 
black  received  us,  and  conducted  us  with 
much  dignity  through  thirteen  broad, 
long  rooms,  with  ceilings  thirty  feet  high 
— a procession  of  stately  apartments  which 
left  upon  our  minds  a blurred  general  im- 
pression of  gilded  vases,  crimson  curtains, 
slippery  floors,  ormolu  clocks,  wreaths  of 
painted  roses,  fat  Cupids,  and  uninhabit- 
ableness. The  only  trace  of  home  life  in 
all  the  shining  vista  was  a little  picture 
of  the  present  Prince,  taken  when  he  was 
a baby,  a life-like,  chubby  little  fellow, 
smiling  uncoucernedly  out  on  all  this  cold 
splendor.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  we 
women  gathered  around  this  little  face, 
with  a sort  of  involuntary  comfort. 

In  the  Salle  Grimaldi  there  was  a vast 
chimney-piece  of  one  block  of  marble 
covered  with  carved  devices. 

In  the  room  where  the  Duke  of  York 
died  there  was  a broad  bed  on  a platform, 
curtained  and  canopied  with  heavy  dam- 
ask, and  surrounded  by  a gilded  railing. 
We  stood  looking  at  this  structure  in  si- 
lence. 

“It  is  very  impressive,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Trescott  at  last.  Then,  with  a long 
reminiscent  sigh,  as  if  she  had  been  pre- 
sent and  chief  mourner  on  the  occasion, 
she  added:  “There  is  nothing  more  in- 
scrutable than  the  feet  of  the  flying  hours : 
they  are  winged ! — winged  1” 

“ On  the  whole,”  said  Janet,  as  we  went 
down  the  marble  stepp  toward  the  army — 
“on  the  whole,  taking  it  as  a palace , I 
am  disappointed.” 

“What  did  you  expect  ?”  said  Vemey. 

44  Oh,  all  the  age  of  chivalry,”  she  an- 
swered, smiling. 

4 4 The  so-called  age  of  chivalry — ” began 
the  Professor;  but  he  never  finished;  be- 
cause, by  some  unexpected  adjustment  of 
places,  he  found  himself  in  the  phaeton 
with  Baker,  and  that  adventurous  youth 
drove  him  over  to  Monte  Carlo  at  such  a 
speed  that  he  could  only  close  his  eyes 
and  hold  on. 

The  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  is  now  the 
most  important  part  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco ; instead  of  being  subordinate 
to  the  palace,  the  latter  has  become  but 
an  appendage  to  the  modern  splendor 
across  the  bay.  Monte  Carlo  occupies  a 
site  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  world.  In 
front  the  blue  sea  laves  its  lovely  garden ; 
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we  saw  the  tables  surrounded  by  a close 
circle  of  seated  players,  with  a second  cir- 
cle standing  behind,  playing  over  their 
shoulders,  and  scnncfimes  even  a third  be- 
hind these.  Although  so  many  persons 
were  present,  it  was  very  still,  the  only 
sounds  being  the  chink,  chink,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins,  and  the  dull  mechanical 
voices  of  the  officials  announcing  the  win- 
ning numbers.  There  were  tables  for 
both  roulette  and  t rente  et  qua  ran  te.  the 
playing  beginning  each  day  at  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  continuing  without  in- 
termission until  eleven  at  night.  Every- 
where was  lavished  live  luxury  of  flowers, 
paintings,  marbles,  and  the  costliest  deco- 


ration of  all  kinds;  beyond,  in  a superb 
hall,  the  finest  orchestra  on  the  Continent 
was  playing  the  divine  music  of  Beetho- 
ven ; outside,  one  of  the  loveliest  gardens 
in  the  world  offered  itself  to  those  who 
wished  to  stroll  awhile.  And  all  of  this 
was  given  freely,  without  restriction  and 
without  price,  upon  a site  and  under  a sky 
as  beautiful  as  earth  can  produce.  But 
one  sober  look  at  the  faces  of  the  steady 
players  around  those  tables  betrayed,  mi- 
rier all  this  luxury  and  beauty,  the  real 
horror  of  the  place;  for  men  and  worueu, 
young  and  old  alike,  had  the  gamblers 
strange  fever  in  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
all  the  more  intense  because,  in  almost 
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and  Lloyd  mean  while  bad  only  looked  of  the  siren  Chance  . they  wore,  not  al- 
on;  for  dt»*  ; luiNiupmtk  to  byte  V jp^y ; fan- 

appeared  \ we  learned  afterward  that  they  tastm  {dia-ptesmagovia  of  a dream,  The 
had  gone  lo  the  concert  room,  where  mu-  lovely  garden-  be  '4pl>r»?y^ted  Only  Mmxte 
sic  beautitvtl;  enough  for  puyad  i&e  was  tflL  icaffy;  theyK-w  by  cbnM  tihf  teh 
mg-  thejicrfumed  air-;  mes  by  outnwv  by . e.^red.  ijOlhmg  Aot  the. 

“For  those  who  care  nothing  for  gam-  choice  ramies  of  the  hotel  whde  the  mu- 
blit^g.  that  .music  Vs  one  of  the  baits,;4  saad.  sic,  tlie  heavenly  music,  was  to  him  no 
Lloyd.  “ When  you  really  love  music*  it  more  than  the  housewife clatter  of  fi.a 
As  very  hard  to  ke£p  away  from  its  and  pans.  Vet  l rhiiglit  have  explaine/l  thisto 
tsp<*  otber  music  taconL  f bi|n  all  the  way  home v he  wouhl  never 
pete  with  it  it  b olferod  to  you  in  its  di*  ; have  eovofvrcbeudcd  it,  but  won  hi  have, 
vines. t perfect' Sou,  at  an  agreeable  distance  j gone  on  thinking  that  it  was  simply.  on 
from.  Nice, and  Meutonet  along  one  of  the  j bis  part,  superior  virtue,  and  self-control, 
most  beautiful  driveways  in  the  world,  ; But  I had  no  opportiniily  to  explain. 


fcfitKi  .HCi  n.r  fit  t eACACV-y  *b*£C\i. 
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" Because  It  fe  is  «a(<l  Margurel;. 

"But  1 like  to  Uittkiurwurti/'  said 
Janet 


since  1 was  n<4.  in  the  carriage  with  him,  j 
but  with  Janet.  In  ness,  and  Baker.  Mar- 
garet and  Ubyil  drftve  bomwrv  m-d together  i 
in  the  jihaeton ; ami  as  they  did  r<ot  teach 
the  hrilei  u trill  dusk — lougafler  our  ow  n 
arrival —£-  asked  Margaret  where  thej  had 
teen..  ' \ ' , , , Iv-  - ; 

•-1  We  stepped  at  the  cemetery  fe  watch 
the  sunset  beside  my  statue,  aunt.  V 

**  Why  da  yrin-  care  stemuirfi;  ,ror£.ljaf 
marblo  figure 

•1  <1<>  not  think  she  quite marbU\ ’ 
aneivered  Margaret,  feimHh^  *^Wheii>  I 
look  at  her.  after  a white  she  becGmek.  iu 
a certain  sense,  responsive  T*>  me  she  i$ 
like  h deur  friend/-’ 

f Jih belter,  %'eek  passed,  and  another. 
And  now  tKn  blossornte  of  lire  fruif  iteos— 
a,  ckmd  of,  |ilnk  and  snowy  white-over*? 
gone,  and  the  winter  loiterers  on  the 
Minoy  shorn  began  to  talk  of  home;  or,  if 
Uiky  weretfrayblier.s  who  had  but  stepp*  «1 
awhile  oh  tin?  w$ty  th  dtal j' , they  knew 
now  'that  the  ividds  of;  .tlte  Apennines  no 
I onger  eld)  led  tl  id  bed  a tit  til  streets  of  FI  Bdcv 
eiibe/jittd  tliat  wll  thp  liiUdi  wereovut. 

*' Why  eouhi  it.  not  go  in  and  on  for- 
ever? Why  must  fliei-t?  afwa.vs  come 
that  hist  gtetd -by  f‘  qsteffd  Mrs.  Clary. 
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:.:y;  ' We  shall  meet  again,1’ said  Lloyd. 

■b  “The  world, r: I remarked,  jsagely,  .“is 
coui  jtjosed  of  three  closes  of  j>ersons— Uiose 
who  live  in  the  present,  those  who  lire  in 
the  pu,sl.  and  those  who  live  in  the  future 

: Ou r iftSt  e^eiirsion.  toSauf  Aguc&iv 
This  little  m&tiu item  fch&  high  • 

fest  ^(jirtotevs, 

ing  tAVi>  ihoufeind  t wo  htindreil  f&dt  suhove 

in  the  ot  #to.-  cliff,  had  zw 
WiaaUiei^b^^  little  ehurclL  at  one  end 
and  a lonely  chapel  at  the  Other,  with  th*> 
yUIa^v  m the  centre— a 'Vgretor 

which  Wjis  htit  a smooth  rock  umphithe^ 

Xte,  with  ft  parapet  protecting  it  frx'm  ifov 
precipice  below.  From  this  “ green  * thei« 
wtMU*  <gi-#fol.view of.  the  .mountains,  with. 
t ic*  fhstrp  point  of  the  Aiguille  towering 
.$v.  it  wus  a 

wft/niet  the  little  proceeMdlrj  M : 
t h^chureh  door.  came  the  pnest^ 

and  i^iioi -^h anting* ’ then  the  viJ 
\iagt?  gi*rfe./flrHseyd  m white;  And  Waring 
itpnn  <$  UtHe  platform  an  muxge  of  Saint 
; Agnm : then  h#  with'  ^ireamm  of ' 
coh>w3  rihbOps  an  ihfeir  arms;  and, 
lv»M  all  the  villager*,  two  and  two, 
dressed  in  their  best:  and  carrying 
Imtiehes  of  Ihnv^rs  Tim>ug}i  the 
wiovling  rocky  Mfi'cet  they  matched; 
siugihg  as  they  went;  When  they 
arrived  at  the  lonely  ■ chapel , Sauit 
Ago v&'wm  l.K>r«p  in i mu\  pray ei^  were 
^ViVdtiU  whlcli  the  villagt*  pefipj^ 
joined,  kneeling  on  the  ground  md 
.sub;  since  there  was  not  place  #or  (h<M« 
wHhia.  Then  forth  came  Saint  Agnes 
agaoi  a hymn  was  started,  in  which 
all  took  pariy  the  Little  church  heli 
XWahHl,  and  an  old  tm\u.  touched  off 
snial  1 be&ps;  of  gunpowder  placed  at 
Otpml  dlishaiotys  ftjoug^ the  (Hirapah 
nearest ^ ajyjiKJach^  tocaiiUOti 

When  the.  saiitilmd  mwhfrd  her 

m safety,  ho*  jieurtieyings  ,e>vor 
ttntil  the  next ^ent; V-";  v'  •* 
std  v4tKh  and  fisisiting  hegftti y the 
fertsthig  of  Italy,  in  v/tdeh  we  jVned 
HO  for  as  io  partake  of  a liijlcli  hi 
Htl-lc  hm/wliudi  had  >%  gyi$*i\  tiii^h  ais<  it  v, 

;vvi  r *be  narrow  door— the  “ wine 
of  the  vrmtHry  ’ proving  very  good, 
kvivr^b.  ny  spite  the  old  proverb. 

Theij.  refo^} um).  vo?  d imbed  up  tiio 


UNSVERS 


( hvti.  k ffieA i* \jfr  ' 

« ; ::S ‘ • . ^ jq 

jttuvU'Hfi . ./Uij}  -’  $J9 

IfriiW  pt . fjhtA • ulit • & s . > ‘ ’.  /A  ’ ^ 

: ' j &y* » f **0 f ‘ •••  •-  J 

5^(;»A,vt  t 

**>  &*• 

ij&$i  v‘>cW.  I*  tUv  NpOfci fcl 

•'  uf 

tij; 

A^tyj  y 'v4,^1/^v^*5 1 1 < if t y 

JUS  xtiyiutf  >Vi>ti-'  Wav.^PIuu--’ 

ianly  to  rliyiru?  Avifli  lazyvn 
denied  to  me  higher  up  in 
ihe  sky  tliiMi  t bad  ever  ex- 
pected to  l>e  to  1 ^ie  - 
“■As  ciur  mierustiiig’ 
friend”  meant  thfe  Pru 

f^sprr  A,  is  jiot\Uere,*V:.^ai;4' 

Mi^.  TrtfecpU,  fiioking  m%  ci'^  ’{ '6$?feiu  A> 

dition  upcm  aSBh^  1* i tliyr*^  i??*  i»o  j iiys:  at  t!^ 
on*  to  fadl  WsftjAy/'  '.  • ' 41  '-fr&tt  jtlw 

" T1k.w  is.uo:  V^^i^iii 

‘ or,  ratte>v  tU>  Otic  AiOovs  it ; tffid  id.  tn^-; ' h«st 

fnar  is  us  s'litef  aUr^'iiotr  Ph»  ?v  mv,  /.  *}»-\eiiy»>P 
of  cour»fT'  K^cmP  iu  rt.ifi»s.  Pin  ; jfeiiu-^* 

mithentic  >fiic  u tidoti3fi$^ 

occupied  it  for  rv  tj  in «%  apd Jjfcpf  tire  Ar.ltpW/ 'p 
o* Mo\v  eovveriniCr  uiiiier  fcheit  :.•  r. 

avr^y,  Bui  it  W ftiiiv  « buhfo 1 i vbftp  liitle  trig 

built  it;  fcbfey  did  .not/ 'bddd, $** ‘!; 
they  preferred  ilu^ahtriyi  / : \v 

Q u r specifi# ch p) IP !;)  1 


rfrrr,  mu'afr  op  ^iNT* 
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which  he  had  mc&iuiousdy  seated  hrimelf : they  came  slowly  in.  Janet  (lushed, 
for  a moment,  and  now  t'ymaitit rd  | \fsvy  j/ak/  Baki>r  iibe  a thunder- 

owed;  because  Mlsk  Elaine  had  placed  h<?r  doud.  Miss  Eiub.ve  suuiing  and 
self  aemss  the  entrant  sp  that  ho  frteUd  Ver te**y  ZipmtfztL  Lloyd  Just  as  usual,  &ad 
riot  emerge  wit. hour  asking  h*r  to  rise , Margaret  with  a younger  look  in  her  ktec 
from  tlii.v  niche;  like  ihty-teuor  o'  Troca-:  than  1 had  >*»eu  there  for  months-  In 
ton?  in  Ids  lower*  he  ^oisioiuiily  ^nvt  iby  Utile?  rwk  iuri pkitlucHre  behw  ne 
,r<:Oiss  m Miserere  to  Janet  in  the  distance,  found  tic;  villagers  merrily  dane  i v?:- and 
like  ilns:  Do  you  <»}*-  *tW\  -Mis*  Tres-  ' some  sfrH.agvi^.  like  ourselves,  who  had 
coth  the  col— or*  mt  from  Mentone  latere  werexxtuii^* 

And  Janet,  would  gesvor-c  uftKSJWnt  Lloyd- ping  tWmscivrK  hy  diuieiiig  also;-'  Jamu 
and  Margaret  had  found  a pUcc  oh  a-  little  joined  iW  drcfe  wit  h Baker,  amt  Irm^ss, 
projecting  plateau  wlo.w,  with  the  v.;mn  ‘ -.after  teinvog  ou  the  parapet  awiuh*  with 
sunshine  tinodpig  o^r  then),  they  nut  con  his  back  te  the  danger#..  sraamg-  hi  hr  space, 
te.nxtxlly  taJkiug;  MeanwhiJy.  :4^ppeai^i  I think  lie  w^nt  honieVva?rd 

tiietv  reiri^pcd,  ii^^nivy  M&erere,  ; :W:  another  path  across  $he  mriniiiania 

hoy  e iitcriaiil  h.MJsfi-BllAmje  admired  ' much*'  Mi*8  !fre*r 

-I^oictidh  «.t*.  th3» ' yie-iv,  :|  Iti  *‘-u  «ji  jqeuui  v* 

probably  was  tlm  mily  pomm ' - who  did.  ■ She  Elaine.i  wa*  Jar 

Iliad  intie  enou^b  for  iL  We  remained  j “too  shy  to  attempt  H.”  But  I.  did.  not 
there,  nearly  two  boms  5 notice  that  she  was  violently  urged  to  the 

At  test  om-doukey  driver  came  up  to  U D attempt!.  In  tip*  mean  Ume.-IJay-ilV 
us-  that  dancing  was  going  oh  below,  and  ',  loiddng  at  any  Euglfeh  girl  belonging  in 
that  there  was.  not.  snueh  iiute  if  WO  wish-  the  other  party,  who  w^tUnrng  near  am;. 
*>*(  U , see  it,  ,y*u-:e  the.  long  homeward  jean*-  ' She.  was  tbit  and  shapely,  With  the 
p**y  &iiJt  jay  bf^m  ogi/  tJders  be-  ’j  Fu) r(>Me-  j)ti|k  'Cixi^-ptexiipnk^n^: 

C'iHi  to  <%t)\ ; •*  .IniHd;'-  •'Jainet:^  Mar  abundant  fight  h/ur  which  hud  the  gihit 
ggrelf*  14  Mr  Vmteyp  And.  ywseutly  of d>rOtt?;e  Vheri>  the  ami-' it 
from  the  rock,  the  niche,  and  the  plateau  After. a While,  a s the  Others  came  near,  he 


n*  yr  ran*!  a f aokme. 
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THK  RIDE  TO  SANT  AttNKSE. 


recognized  in  one  of  them  an  acquaintance, 
who  turned  out  to  he  the  brother  of  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  dancing. 
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When,  iLs  we  returned,  we  reached  the 
main  street  of  Mentone,  Margaret  and  I, 
who  were  behind,  stopped  a moment  and 
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mit  Myiug  exactly  whither. 

4 ’.'EtTOswn  .*ri/T  believe,  is 
considered  extremely  v ear- 
ly remarked  Sirs.  Clary. 

The  Professor  was  to  join 
flVe  TireseotLs  late  r ; at  pre- 
set} l he  was  much  engaged 
with  feotoe  cinerary  urn*.. 
Miss  Elaine^  who  was  ,tiy  re- 
main a mouth  lunj^r  wttli 
her  mother.  remarks  to  _met 
mi  owe  of  the  Last 
that ik  tvaMv,  for  bis  apt?/1  be 
was  3 ri  V££y 

njbaa.*v  */  vi  // 

Margaret  ant!  I remained 
for  two  woeks  after  Mrs. 
Tre&coif  s departure/-'  We 
Mtw.  Mr  Lloyd  now  aud 
fjieiii  but  h&  ^ more  ffr^* 
vpjenlJy  off  W ith  the  English 
party,,; ; 

One  aftern*.xm  I went  with 
Margaret  to  watch  the  tun 
set  fiv'ttt  her  favorite  post  be- 
si <le  the  futnt tie : SI te  sough t 
i he  place.  almost  every  even- 
ing  a ini  t^eeaston  all  y I 

went  'with  her.  We  had 
never  found  any  one  there 
at  that  ht nir : bat  this,  even- 
ing we ^ heunt  and 

coxiti*  tipuu  ijj^yrl  and  the 
Wffk  m||jH|  ^English  girl  Of  Sam  Agucse.  st  roiling  to 

nev*  tinsh*  u vmh  r'*v-  | and  fro. 

where  wc-Wccm  it  wits  already  hight,  j 4 I have  brought  Miss  Head  to  see  the 

"‘It  does  riot  ftepn}  a&irw^*y>u^^  ben?.  Miss  Severin/'  lie  said;  aud 

i*en  ikcre.  1 said,  “’  k h*ok.->  s«-  far  then  introductions  followed, and  we  stir d 
a ’V.i v.  v there  together  watchim:  the  beautiful  tints 

Yes.  we  have  been  there/'  «atd  Mar-  j of  sky  aud  sea.  The  English  girl  talked 
garet:  ‘^we  ha  rr  lx»en  there.  But  already  in  her  English  voice  with  its  Utile  rising 
d ii  far. i far  away  *’  and  falling  inflections.  so  differem  from 

Mrs.  Trescott  found  a jefter  awaditttr  our  monotonous  American  key.  Mar- 
her  which  made  her  decide  To  gw  forward  garv?t  answered  pleasantly,  and,  indeed, 
to  Florence.  on  the  folknvmgfhty  A great  talked  more  than  usual  ; I was  glad  to  see 
deal  can  1 tappeti  i u a litFtc  v»  heir  her  interested.  \ ' 

them  ia  the  pressure  of  a near  dejyitfttre  , After  a while  Uoyd  happened  to  stroll 
T baj  ••.•••loop  Jam  f who  w:cs-..di^*s*d  tp  f»«r<\vrd  v/lmrv  Jie  cop  hi  see  the  finr  of  tW 
sv  hae  h>td  a great  hmirh  of  the/:* Wx^y wiht  oy.  Tb^uv  Muhleivlyy  *v  VYmtderful/" 

H;m*iv.«us  y,  her  Wli.  1 d;»  j if yii: 1 yxc*)a»mKh  ; Strange  that  t never 

tiling  c&ft&frly*  oT  enurs?;  hixtisftii  of  it  figfowV  -:  IX»  eoHie 

.Itruw*  m ih."  iiaih  • afourt-.  ami  see for  vom^eives.  There  i* 

with  mdiaht.  happy  face,  yivKf the  ip.&si  exiwonVhi&ty  resembl a/iee  be- 
ilv^rT  :tm<^issjwr‘  in  im  tnukm  ••  hide' . ^ "\ W^y-n  iUiV .7d«d*:Mi}5?  ReatJ/J  / ^ :.:5 
He  w^tri  vrJi h xh^  Trr^tiics  io  Flon  n^.  fiui  Then,  as  « e all  wvUt  torWArjl^  ’^Woie 
o^xyibiy.  'And -Baker  with  disgusp  wen;  derfuiV'  bv 

fo.AAeo  %vb-u!  after s^.unT.VV^nry  *s:od  thm  Mhrg:irer  Wui;  tmt  .a  Won!  The  Sig- 
he Telt fib>yhv  required  ‘ -se.r ' Ush  .g;i rf’ > ly • IsHi^ued;.. . '-/Surely  ybix ’■&&' 

am-*:  **..  • - * ■.«  * ..i;o  y^v"!  :;  :«;•  >.;m/ 


vestiijes  iw  aoy.oi  mos'Tuxtt?. 
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Thej»  maybe  a little*  aorudUmg abftut 

' ’..A  WV  !•••,•’  '•'  * >.\  ■ ' \ " :»T>  ' . '■.. 


of  sorrow  than  a Mush -rose  upon  its 
sfcmiv; 

"iCsactf*  s&id  IJoyd. 

Miss  Read  laughed,  rose  and  wu/riiet) 
tier  straw  hat;  preset  illy  they  went  a#&yA 
"There  wa*  not  the  si  ightest  n^sem* 
blauec/*  I said,  almost  with  irutip:mtio«, 
resembhiuc.es  differenUyv 
answered  Mavgiiivt.  Then,  after  a panau; 
shir:  added,  " She  \s  at  \&H& t£  jrriwh  inure 
like  the  statue  than  I am.*1 

in  the  spint.  IsnreL  lrmeh 

touched;  for  I saw  that  tik  she ‘^pofe ’ (be 
rare  tears  had  filled  her  eyes  Rut  the? 
did  not  fall ; Margaret  had  n great  deal  of 
seif  control *.  perhaps  to n tmieir 

Tfioh,  (here  veils  a silence  ' Shu.ll  we 
go  now ; aunt  ?•"  she  said,  after  a thne.  And 
we  never  ^poke  tvf  flxe  subject  again. 

•^iiCK^'loi'ik,  Siftrjsfami. } the . pal  ins  of 
Bor«lic*l:era  l said,  as  our  tram  ruehed 
past  ft  “was  our  l&si  of  Men  tone,  ; •• 


the  mouth  ~ *‘  I beg&n. 

Bu  t he  interrupted  me.  ^ W hy,  i t i>’ 
perfect ! The  statue  is  her  portrait  in 
marble.  Miss  Jfeul;  will  you  not  let  me 
pluce  you  in  tim  saite  position , j.ust  for  an 
instant  r And.  leading:  her  tx*  a little 
intmmL  he  pl&etfd  her  in  the  rerpriml  pos^; 
£be  hud  tlirowii  off  her  lad  to  oblige  him,, 
ami  nr/vr  clasped  her  hands  &«&  thrned 
her  ewa  *j\Vr  Umsea  toward  the  eastern 
imri/mn.  What  was  the  resull  i 

Th<y  'm)$  mseui hlaucrr  as  1 had  said, 
vas  about  the  mouth  ; for  the  bemdifully 
out  lips  of  the  statue  turned  down  ward  nt 
the  corners,  and  the  »?orvry  (ff  Miss  Keacl^ 
*i\7err.  hah)  )il;c  mouth  was  the  sat  no. 
But  that  wits  alt  Abuyo  was  the  Wiv 
ciikiU^ m marble,  Imxtuii  fnl,  sad.  full 
of  the  ku'owJtHlge  and  the  •grief  (ff  'ltfc';  be* 
ibw  wte  the  face  of  a young  • 

fresh*  and  bright,  and Up  more 


nit  fTAlVif.  is  tu«  CKMrrERT 
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the  spurs.  Just  look  at  that  eye!  For 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  A fine  fat  cook 
How  much  l Twelve  sous,  Mr.  I>ube t 
Yes,  sir.  Eighteen — eighteen — eighteen. 
Come,  now,  you  fowl  people,  what’s  the 
matter  this  year  ? You  don't  seem  half 
alive.  A shilling,  Mr.  Gagnon —one  shil* 
ling— one— one.  Thirty  sous,  Mr.  Dube- 
thirty  sous  once,  t-hd-r-t  -y  sous  twice,  thir- 
ty sous  three  times.  Sold  to  Mr.  Dube  for 
thirty  sous/1  And  the  treasurer  of  souls 
entered  the  item  in  his  memorandum. 

“ I'm  holding  back  for  the  geese,”  said  a 
man  at  my  elbow;  atid,  as  if  in  reply,  the 
geese  and  turkeys  set  up  a cackling  that 
drowned  every  other  sound.  “ Don’t  you 
want  to  buy  something,  sir  ?M 

‘'Well,  i don't  know,”  said  I,  “You 
see,  I have  nobody  down  there  to  receive 
it  : and  if  it  went  to  one  of  your  people,  a 
Protestant  turnip  might  disagree  with  a 
Catholic.” 


ACROWD  of  homespun  peasants  stood 
about  me  at  the  end  of  the  little  pub- 
lic hall,  their  sunburned  faces  twisting 
and  working  at  drawing  their  pipes  and 
emphasizing  their  good-humored  talk. 
Others  still  came  in  through  the  door, 
bringing  a turnip,  a pair  of  woollen  socks, 
or  a salted  eel,  although  the  table  was  al- 
ready piled  high  with  such  odds  and  ends 
from  the  farm,  the  house,  or  th<*  sea.  A 
clerk  and  a treasurer  presided  there,  con  - 
f erring  and  noting  with  the  important  air 
of  public  officers.  The  auctioneer  on  the 
platform  took  an  astonished  fowl  by  the 
legs,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  all, 
opened  the  religious  ceremony  of  All- 
saints'  Day. 

“A  cock  for  the  souls  in  purgatory: 
he  s fat,  gentlemen,  and  as  good  as  ever 
you  tasted  in  your  mortal  lives.  How 
much  am  I offered  ? Six  sous— -six  sous 
— six.  And  remember,  lads,  he’s  ready  for 
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and  forest  separating  the  bays,  and  far  out 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a pound  or  yard  made 
of  stakes  to  capture  white  porpoises— all 
these  details  serve  to  interest  and  please 
the  eye.  But  the  more  distant  features 
are  much  more  striking.  Southward, 
about  the  edge  of  the  plain,  bold  hills  part- 
ly hide  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Ste. 
Anne,  St.  Pacome,  St.  Philippe,  and  oth- 
ers. Northward,  across  twenty-one  miles 
of  the  swift  and  turbulent  currents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Laurentides  rise  to  the 
clouds,  and  shelter  in  their  deep  gorges 
and  on  their  high  cultivated  slopes  St. 
Paul’s  Bay,  Les  Eboulements,  Murray 
Bay,  and  other  parishes  of  the  north 
shore.  This  great  arm  of  the  sea,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  presents  its  most 
impressive  aspect  at  this  season.  In  fan- 
cy I run  over  again  the  lower  Gulf,  and 
see  the  exceptional  phases  of  life  along  its 
hundreds  of  miles  of  shores.  The  waters 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  and  angry 
in  the  world.  The  belated  vessels  caught 
in  October  and  November  gales  are  driven 
about  in  the  treacherous  currents  or  in  the 
blinding  snow  till  they  ground  on  some 
reef  or  bar  far  out  from  land.  The  crew 
escape  perhaps  in  boats,  to  reach  a land 
where  an  arctic  winter  must  be  passed, 
perhaps,  in  starving  and  freezing  on  some 
barren  island.  Later  in  the  winter  hunt- 
ers creep  over  the  fields  of  ice  along 
shore  to  shoot  seals,  until  the  wind  or  tide 
changes,  and  threatens  to  carry  their 
treacherous  float  out  to  sea.  A seal-hunt- 
er, thus  carried  away  from  Ilette,  drifted 
helplessly  past  the  parish  steeples  ringing 
the  angelus,  till  he  was  found  frozen  to 
death  while  kneeling  and  staring  up  at  this 
pitiless  arctic  sky. 

This  polar  sea  has  a hideous  smile  in 
winter — a chilling  gleam  on  its  black  tor- 
tuous face.  If  you  looked  along  the  de- 
serted Labrador  coast  you  would  see  the 
few  fishermen  retired  to  their  inland  huts 
in  the  gorges  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
find  a little  wood — the  only  luxury  of  the 
country.  The  mail-carriers  are  making 
one  of  their  bi- win  ter  trips  on  snow-shoes, 
going  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  day 
along  the  beaches  and  across  the  gulches, 
and  cursing  the  idiots  who  send  for  newspa- 
pers or  books  in  the  winter.  Farther  in- 
land the  Indians  are  wandering  over  the 
wilderness  of  snow,  tagged  at  their  heels 
by  death  and  starvation;  and  wherever 
the  forest  offers  good  trees  the  lumber- 
men are  at  work  cutting  timber.  In  the 


depths  of  the  woods  the  moose-hunters 
build  their  camps  and  bring  their  noble 
game  to  bay.  Coming  farther  up  the 
Gulf  we  reach  the  inhabited  regions  along 
each  shore  of  the  river,  the  parishes  of 
this  quaint  old  French  colony  of  Que- 
bec. But  even  here  this  arm  of  the 
northern  sea  is  dreaded,  whether  it  lies 
still  with  a sinister  gleam  under  the 
clear  sunshine,  or  hides  its  resistless  an- 
ger under  the  veil  of  a lightsome  gale 
of  snow.  Those  living  on  the  islands 
might  well  make  their  wills,  as  in  old 
times,  before  crossiug  to  the  main.  They 
embark  in  long  wooden  canoes  having  a 
very  wide  keel  shod  with  iron,  which 
serves  as  a runner  for  sliding  the  boat 
over  the  ice.  And,  strange  to  say,  the 
elements  seem  to  respect  these  fearless 
boatmen,  rapidly  paddling  over  the  wa- 
ter, or  hauling  their  craft  over  the  open 
fields  of  ice.  But  in  looking  across  this 
immense  flood,  the  waters  of  half  a conti- 
nent, I am  glad  to  be  ashore  among  a peo- 
ple living  close  together  for  shelter  and 
warmth  under  an  arctic  winter. 

The  parish  put  on  early  the  mourning 
of  fall.  The  fields  were  already  empty 
and  white,  the  grain  having  but  just  es- 
caped the  fate  of  a previous  crop,  which 
had  been  buried  under  twelve  inches  of 
snow  before  it  was  even  cut.  The  fisher- 
men had  taken  up  their  nets  and  weirs 
along  the  beach  to  save  them  from  the 
ice  drifting  with  the  tide.  The  cattle 
had  been  gathered  into  the  stables,  to  re- 
main for  seven,  perhaps  eight,  long 

months.  The  garden  of  the  Abbe  C , 

inclosed  with  a high  board  fence,  had  even 
an  unusual  sentiment  of  seclusion  about 
its  sheltered  walks;  the  leaves  had  been 
whirled  into  nooks  and  hollows;  the  stat- 
ues of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  had  left 
their  bowel's  for  the  shelter  of  the  house; 
the  rustic  seats  were  stowed  in  the  loft  of 
the  summer-house,  and  the  apple-trees 
were  scaffolded  with  great  stakes  to  keep 
their  blanches  from  breaking  under  the 
snow-drifts  that  will  overtop  them.  The 
poor  accepted  the  only  bounty  of  nature 
in  this  winter  snow,  and  banked  it  up 
about  their  cabins.  The  people  collected 
everything  into  the  barn  and  the  house, 
put  up  double  sashes  and  doors — in  short, 
they  went  into  their  burrows  to  hiber- 
nate. The  sentiment  of  the  season  is 
well  told  in  a daily  custom;  for  Novem- 
ber is  the  “month  of  the  dead/’  when 
this  Catholic  people  respond  to  the  mourn- 
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ny,  balmy  south.  At  sunset  the  heavens, 
glowing  with  gold  and  crimson  clouds, 
picture  the  tropics;  even  the  mountain- 
tops  flush  with  the  memory  of  summer 
thus  revived.  But  the  air  has  no  poetic 
languor  and  mystery.  When  the  vision 
fades,  grim  winter  looks  down  from  a 
leaden  sky,  and  the  world  becomes  dumb 
in  the  gray  pallor  of  death.  Then  the  old 
manor,  hovering  low  uuder  its  great  roof, 
and  lighting  up  its  crimson  curtains,  in- 
vites me  to  take  shelter  from  the  chill  of 
an  arctic  night,  and  I gladly  retreat  from 
the  outer  world  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
warmth  and  cheer  of  social  life. 

The  domestic  life  of  this  French-Cana- 
dian  Catholic  people  charms  me  with  its 
simplicity,  contentment,  and  courtesy.  It 
is  a mellow  civilization  on  this  crude  con- 
tinent, the  strongest  contrast  to  the  life  of 
our  enterprising,  practical,  unfinished  re- 
public. This  difference  between  us  is  due 
very  much  to  the  aims  and  methods  of 
our  respective  growths.  The  Pilgrim  was 
a man  who  fled  from  Europe,  left  behind 
him  all  the  old  baggage  of  that  civiliza- 
tion, and  landed  in  America  as  an  unin- 
cumbered worker  to  establish  a self-sup- 
porting, free,  eager  nation:  he  founded  a 
new  England.  The  French  colonist  left 
Europe  to  extend  the  dominions  of  Rome 
and  France,  and  landed  here,  loaded  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  establish  a colony 
modelled  on  the  most  complex  and  polish- 
ed civilization  of  the  Old  World,  and  des- 
tined to  be  for  a long  while  pitifully  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  country : he  found- 
ed a new  France  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing new.  And  such  has  been  the  weight 
of  his  Catholic  burden  that  he  has  never 
stirred  from  his  tracks,  although  within 
sight  and  sound  of  our  loud  and  vigorous 
march.  He  has  kept  to  his  ancient  tradi- 
tions with  such  surprising  fidelity  that  to- 
day Old  France  stands  on  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  New  France  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Our  civilization 
sprang  from  a new  birth,  and  it  has  not 
outgrown  the  vigor,  eagerness,  and  crude- 
ness of  youth.  Canadian  life  began  with 
the  immigration  of  a completed  society, 
and  it  has  preserved  the  mellowness  of  its 
ancient  existence.  After  the  conquest  in 
1760  French-Can adian  society  was  inevi- 
tably very  much  disorganized.  But  pa- 
triotic zeal  and  the  conservative  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  have  kept  the 
French-Canadians  a united  and  separate 
people  to  this  day.  The  only  marked 


change  that  has  occurred  in  the  composi- 
tion of  society  is  the  loss  of  the  nobility 
and  the  legal  suppression  of  the  seigniors. 
In  this  parish  to-day  I still  find  virtually 
the  classes  and  characters  of  two  hundred 
years  ago — seigniors,  priests,  gentlemen, 
peasants — and  also  a civilization  that,  in 
spirit  at  least,  might  take  its  place  in  a 
picture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  learning  avow 
the  principle  of  preserving  exactly  the 
spirit  and  the  form  that  governed  their 
foundation  : the  world  may  move  if  it 
like,  but  they  move  not.  The  Canadian 
girls  are  all  educated  at  convents,  where 
the  course  of  instruction  is  marked  by 
many  religious  services,  the  routine  of  old- 
fashioned  narrow  instruction,  the  observ- 
ance of  etiquette,  the  neglect  of  health, 
and  the  teaching  of  orderly  habits  and 
good  moral  conduct.  On  coming  home 
the  young  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
modest  and  extremely  lady-like  manners. 

The  gentlemen  have  been  educated  in 
virtually  the  same  spirit,  but  they  enjoy 
a little  wider  range  of  topics.  Their  col- 
lege course  leads  chiefly  through  the  ultra- 
classical  and  literary  fields,  all  the  time 
guided  exclusively  by  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  They  generally  remain  stran- 
gers to  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  even  industries.  As  their 
minds  are  somewhat  benumbed  by  a rou- 
tine course  of  study,  appealing  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  faculty  of  memory,  they 
very  seldom  have  any  love  of  reading 
when  turned  loose  in  practical  life.  And 
all  their  habits,  customs,  feelings,  are 
moulded  more  or  less  on  the  pattern  of 
the  unpractical,  conservative,  polished 
gentleman  of  old  times. 

Such  a high  and  unpractical  education 
of  the  gentry,  and  entire  neglect  of  the 
peasantry,  tend,  of  course,  to  sharp  class 
distinctions,  and  bring  about  a state  of 
society  quite  impossible  in  our  democrat- 
ic nation.  We  can  not,  however,  fail  to 
enjoy  as  well  as  note  some  of  these  pe- 
culiarities. For  example,  in  every  one  of 
these  parishes,  without  wealth  and  its 
privileges,  I meet  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  pleasures.  The  priest,  notaries, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  a merchant  or  two, 
together  with  the  ladies  of  their  families, 
form  a circle  that  has  been  polished  by 
this  classical  education  and  generations 
of  good-breeding.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting element  in  this  study  of  Cana- 
dian life  is  this  feature— the  superiori- 
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hold  labors,  u little  visiting, 
nod  religious  services  at  the 
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study,  ih  may  be  a priest 
whose  native  energy  has  not 
been  smothered,  or  an  unusu- 
al professional  man.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  the  narrowness  of  this  existence, 
life  here  is  full  of  a certain  charm  that 
you  can  very  seldom  find,  and  in  only 
small  circles,  in  our  republic.  Life  here 
is  a calm  success*  the  possession  rather 
than  the  chase  of  happiness.  I am  not 
philosopher  enough  to  trace  this  success 
tu  cither  the  Catholic  subjection  of  the 
people  or  to  the  system  of  a limited  mon- 
archy; but  as  an  observer  of  men  and 
manners  I see  that  this  national  happiness 
comes  chiefly  from  a near  ami  hotnelv 
source  quite  accessible  to  all  peoples — the 
practice  of  politeness.  Courtesy  is  Un- 
common rule  of  conduct  here,  no  matter 
how  intimate  or  how  indifferent  the  rela- 
tions may  be  between  servants,  friends, 
strangers,  relatives.  Your  feelings  are  as 
safe  as  your  life.  Freneh-Canadian  eoun- 
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ierest  an  educated  miml.  There  are  no 
studies  to  improve  industries  or  agricul- 
ture, no  public  works  to  discuss,  no  re- 
forms to  agitate.  The  handful  of  news* 
] wipers  coming  into  the  parish  are  utterly 
worthless  to  an  intelligent  mind,  for  they 
are  tilled  with  trashy  serial  stories  and 
politico-personal  matters  of  incredible  in- 
significance; even  the  few  books  in  the 
best  houses  art*  the  safe  old  classics,  or 
goody  goody  weaklings  of  newer  birth. 
There  are  no  lectures,  no  radical  talkers 
in  private  circles.  The  only  instructor  of 
this  people  is  the  priest,  and  you  might  as 
well  dig  their  fields  for  diamonds  as  search 
their  minds  for  gleaming  ideas.  Reading 
is  not  a necessity,  nor  even  a custom,  in 
most  of  these  educated  families.  The  la- 
dies are  occupied  mostly  with  light  house- 
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TUB  OLD  MANOR-HOUSE. 


Iris  good-humor  and  wit  find  many  plea- 
sant little  bits  of  talk  that  come  through 
the  snow  shaken  off  my  cap  and  coat. 
On  entering  the  sitting-room  the  formal 
salutations  are  renewed,  although  I have 
already  met  the  entire  family  once  or 
twice  to-day.  But  no  constraint  is  felt  in 
the  ease  ami  grace  of  habitual  courtesy. 
Then  I sit  down  among  them,  and  under 
thfc  charm  of  pleasant  intercourse  1 al- 
most forget  to  notice  that  the  interior  is 
as  plain  as  the  outside  of  the  old  house. 
There  are  no  objects  of  adornment  in  ei- 
ther good  or  bad  taste.  But  there  is  a q uiet 
richness  in  tire  bare,  unpainted  walls  that 
have  changed  with  age  to  a soft  misty 
brown  hue,  in  the  old  mahogany  furni- 
ture, the  low  ceiling,  crossed  by  great 
beams  casting  shadows.  And  the  whole 
scene  is  made  pleasant  with  low  lights  and 
a peaceful  spirit. 

The  mother  and  her  daughters  sit  about 
the  table,  and  knit  or  sew.  They  all  are 
black-eyed  brunettes,  distinguished  from 
the  average  French  - Canadian  peasant 


try  society,  then,  differs  from  ours  in  pre- 
senting greater  exTremea— a peasant  ry  that 
is  ignorant,  unenterprising,  contented,  de- 
vout. and  a small  class  of  gentry  that  is 
educated,  polished,  conservative*  And  all 
classes  unite  to  render  a humdrum  exist- 
ence agreeable  by  the  arts  of  polite  inter- 
course. 

But  I hasten  to  show  the  render  the 
homes  of  these  two  classes,  and  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  winter  life  of  a Canadian 
parish.  The  old  manor-house  may  be 
chosen  its  the  representative  of  the  homes 
of  tiie  gentry.  The  exterior  is  perfectly 
plain  - low  stone  walls,  a high  steep  roof 
pierced  with  many  dormer-windows.  It 
crouches  down  comfortably  among  the 
snow-drifts,  yet  keeps  an  open  eve  on  the 
passengers.  My  rapping  on  the  bright 
brass  door-knocker  brings  at.  once  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  welcome  me  with  a 
manner  that  mingles  delightfully  the 
courtesy  of  France  with  a little  of  the 
freedom  and  heartiness  of  America.  He 
soon  unloads  rne  of  furs  in  the  hall,  while 
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-women  by  being  mege  slender  aiid  -grace- 
ful. The  mdther  %0iilA  be  remkhkyd 


chiefly  for  h«r  shrewd  intelligence  in  « porcelum  fleure?  ojf Sydoseith ami  Mary, 
practical  matters.  One  of  the  .daughters,  ■'  .oniony  pebitles  and  rhsaia'.  The  girk  were 
also  engrossed  by  practical  in  terrain,  is  a 1 none  lb/-  less  iUtraeim-  in  i I •<-»(•  s.*j  fitineci 
young  ia.iy  of  a striking;  French  type,  a i surwmndings.  It  all  ..gave  mi>  a delighr- 
tsdl  ^ryhatnetrjcaf  person,  w.illij^yeheeks  hi l impressim*  to  a^e  the  lightness  and 
Htwi  black  hair,  and  a ebiTiage  that  is  sty  E j beauty  ©f  youth  4belte>r.d  ' t)y  i&fcftrv'c  atrd 
i»h.  Another  is  a dainty  French  miss,  ; simplicity^  The  sons  flf  this  family  ftws 
with,  a graceful,  figure,  pair,  delicate  fra-  j railage  students;  yotmgj^ntlpmen  imbued 
turns,  and  large  black  ryes  that  respond  , with  the  feeliiig-sof  a superior  elsssi  They 
to  the.  faintest  spurkfo  of  humor.  There  ; generally  despise  manna!  labor.  Even  the, 
t*  A girl  that  brighfetiR  the  air  with  her  : pottSpeist.  of  th^h  ajh||  he  waited  on.  upd 
pretty  '.lightsome  face  and  merry  laughters  !•  iftajohtuml  in  a style  due  to  Ids  rank; 
and  yet  stibd tt.es  her  child  -Idee  moods  withy  hot,  cohsiderihg the  ebmtrahit*  •emiuwted 
deinmim.  Xhav&had  a Still  nearer  glimpse  j with  sdkh  hT®sUj^tb:  d»e.y>efe^quih\fterij 
of  ih&  ehArojifei'  of  Oaiithiian  girl.*  hy  see-  stble  and  umdifeeled  fellow  s.  The  head 
mg  ihfc  rooms  of  two  young  lathe*  nf  edu-  of  the  family  is  a notary,  Op4  of  the  chief 
cation.  The  apartments  were  pent,  ««4  • dignitaries  of  tins  svelbregulated  eninnm- 
rmlerlj'  eyaty  to  stiffness,  under  the  laws  amt  eus- 

nyithyr  pirdev.siou  nor  taste  if,  , rite  arrangn-  toms  of  Fnihce.  lie  is  a pnind-hcHded, 
men!  of  the  plain  furniture  and  poor  dra- 1 muscular  man,  of  a conaervHtive,  comfort- 
perks,  fitit  the  rt>onis  of  the«i  fipwdejis  ! able  character,  Tjie<  only  event  that  ihs- 
gaye.  njn  » atwoi?  fntpt^Askai  of;njo(l®Hty,  < turbs  ilk  ease  and  --quiet  of  li is  social  ex 
simplicity,  and  devotion,  subdued  -lights  ; kloncr  is  au  election, 
fell  on  the  pho{<tgraphs  of  only  ilicic  wear-  The:  general,  lift;  of  the  family  pipy  be 

est  relative,  on  4 ci-m-itis. 'and  rial  of  : ipivmisrd  from  what prece^#.  Tin;  ladies 
holy  Water  abuye  the  bed,  on  a prayer-  ; are  generally  busy  with  household  mat- 
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ters,  and  a little  visiting;  religious  cere- 
monies at  church  and  at  home  occupy 
much  of  the  time. 

The  gentlemen  very  commonly  spend  the 
evening  smoking,  drinking  very  moderate- 
ly, and  chatting,  at  one  another’s  houses. 
Now  and  then  a walk  on  snow-shoes,  a 
sleigh -ride,  or  a hunting  trip  to  the  woods 
takes  the  young  people  out.  But  weddings, 
baptisms,  and  dinners  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  frequent  in  the  small  circle  to 
afford  regular  entertainment.  The  peo- 
ple are  thrown  upon  their  individual  re- 
sources. And  although  the  lack  of  read- 
ing and  the  conservative  tendency  of  in- 
tellectual life  exclude  new  or  important 
subjects,  social  life  here  presents  many 
strong  attractions.  The  people  are  all 
ready  talkers  in  a manner  that  is  sym- 
pathetic and  somewhat  dramatic.  They 
make  it  a habit  to  be  entertaining  and 
sociable,  and  they  inherit  the  cheerful  and 
contented  disposition  of  the  French.  I am 
surprised  to  see  how  agreeable  a common- 
place existence  is  made  simply  by  the  arts 
of  polite  intercourse,  without  much  de- 
pendence on  literature,  fine  arts,  sciences, 
and  set  amusements. 

Of  course  there  are  in  the  country  ex- 
ceptional individuals  whose  reading  car- 
ries them  beyond  this  narrow  field.  I 
have  found  two  such  men  in  this  parish, 
the  late  Hon.  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just, 
ex  - Lieutenant  - Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  the  Abb6  H.  R. 
Casgrain.  M.  Letellier’s  removal  from 
office  in  1879  was  an  event  of  great  polit- 
ical interest  in  the  Dominion,  involving 
as  it  did  many  questions  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  His  commanding  presence 
was  an  assurance  of  the  severest  recti- 
tude and  most  untiring  energy;  and  he 
commanded  my  admiration  by  the  liber- 
ality of  his  mind  and  the  versatility  of  his 
information,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity, 
simplicity,  and  courtesy  of  a typical  Ca- 
nadian gentleman.  The  Abb6  Casgrain  is 
a radical  priest  and  writer  of  unusual 
force.  His  stalwart  figure,  with  strong 
features  and  eager  black  eyes,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  wrong  suit  of  clothes. 
But  his  impetuous  nature  has  been  only 
subdued,  not  subjected,  by  his  austere  re- 
ligious education,  and  travel  and  varied 
reading  have  enlarged  his  mental  horizon. 
He  can  take  into  fellowship  even  a heathen 
like  me,  and  give  him  inside  glimpses  of 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  this 
French-Canadian  Catholic  life.  His  fruit- 


ful explanations  have  given  me  a sympa- 
thy and  understanding  I could  not  other- 
wise have  enjoyed  in  studying  an  anti- 
quated, ultra-Catholic  civilization  so  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  our  national  life. 

The  habitants,  or  peasants,  are  widely 
separated  from  the  gentry ; there  seems  to 
be  no  democratic,  average  level  of  society. 
But  all  classes  are  on  the  best  of  terms, 
sharing  as  they  do  the  national  content- 
ment and  gayety.  Their  social  life  in 
winter  presents  the  most  characteristic 
features,  but  this  unambitious  people  find 
time  for  their  simple  enjoyments  at  any 
season.  The  home  of  the  habitant  has 
been  described  already  as  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  shelter  demanded  by  comfort. 
But  his  social  life  presents  more  interest- 
ing features.  In  this  class  also  one  is 
struck  by  the  fullness  of  social  happiness 
and  the  meagreness  of  external  interests; 
for  example,  Mr.  D , the  most  intelli- 

gent and  progressive  farmer  of  the  parish, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  coun- 
ty, reads  no  paper,  and  gets  no  informa- 
tion on  even  his  specialty  of  agriculture. 
He  learns  less  than  an  average  farm  la- 
borer among  us. 

“But,”  I said  to  him,  “how  do  you 
keep  yourself  posted  on  the  improve- 
ments ?” 

“Why,  we  don’t;  we  don’t  improve; 
that’s  all.  We  get  along  well  enough  as 
our  fathers  did.” 

“I  should  think  your  long  winters 
would  be  a very  enjoyable  season  for 
study.  What  do  you  all  do  with  so  much 
time  ?” 

“Oh,  we  loaf  and  enjoy  our  pipes.  But 
we  also  have  to  work.  We  get  up  at  half 
past  five,  light  the  lanterns,  and  go  to  the 
barn  to  feed  the  stock.  After  breakfast, 
at  half  past  seven,  the  two  principal  la- 
bors of  winter  are  begun,  viz.,  hauling 
wood  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  thresh- 
ing grain  to  eat.  Those  who  go  far  for 
wood  start  at  four  or  five  o’clock.  We 
used  to  see  forty  or  fifty  sleds  in  a line 
going  up  the  mountain  at  St.  Pacome  to 
our  wood  lots.  When  the  wind  blows 
we  set  the  windmill  going,  and  thresh 
grain  in  the  barn.  After  smoking  the 
after-dinner  pipe  we  saw  wood  or  thresh 
or  fan  grain  till  the  chores  come  again  at 
half  past  four.  After  supper  the  men  al- 
ways go  to  visit  a favorite  neighbor — for 
the  parish  is  somewhat  divided  into  seta 
— until  nine  o’clock.  The  final  visit  to 
the  barn,  to  bed  and  feed  the  stock,  finish 
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^ the  day*  Ami  we  don  f make  nmcli  t mass  at  ini  If.  past  jnne  o clock.  Tkun# 
out  of  micJiHg.  ' ; to urt_A.Ii ea  ia  h r>  1 i ye  far  from  the  church  take 

What  do  thw  Women  duel!  winter*  C ■ their  .dinners  'with  them.  and  eat  them  by 
ft  t>h,  their  work  never  done.  They,  ! a friend**  stove.  wriik*  waiting  for  y^peix 
of  course,  keep  almiit  the  same  hours  2is  after  which  they  may  visit  u linlr  on  * be 
iiUv  /heu,  A:ft«&y  mafeuig  tli'd  way  home  Then  it»  the  f All  t)u  re  is  Uw 

ting  the  breakfast  ami  bei-soup  to.  cook,  general  \nv\\ai-iitktn  for  V in  ter.  vv  h»gi  some 
they  take  the  lantern  and  <j;o  Uy  milk.  families  uioce into  fhv  most  sheltered  end 
AtKuvtbe  breakfast,  the  Washing  o { the  of  the  bouse  und  give  up  the  other  us  a 
children  tvr  seined,  and  the  .sweeping  ure  sfdre-neuiv  fur  wood.  eh*.  There  am  also 
done  they  sit  down  to  spin,  weave, -a  kmV  the  S-peeml  labors  M conk  mg.  fur  .Christ  •. 
ail  day-  Sometimes  the  hog  may  be  liar  rrvwt-vt'  am! .NreyVeire  Urn  naruival  sea-; 
iiessed  to  the  little  sC<b  and  my  wife  ride*  son,  and  sir  ore 

over  lv*  a neighbor  to  Ti.a-ke ‘an  evei.imj'  Tie  habitants  visit  niunu?  t leneri ves 
call.  SuK  h$  ■&  Wbvtbc  Women  gvY.ytt^  in  smaU&ijnly^  andthen, 

very  sehhmuescepHiig  to  the  elmrcle  Of  : m<rd  f^mmnib  ue-f  ledore  o n 

course  There  are  days  ‘jdi> yfe Viy ‘ aitifch  as  ttaUM; 

bifig — with  spruce  boughs  for  the  plea-  femee  «ge  . are  unknown.  Ai.  these  *v 
■aunt  /odor  they  give  -of  washing,  every  cm  ions  the  table  ik  loaded  imuniifutjy 
three  nv  four  weefey**tn?  1 with  unAfe  [M*triCy  and  the  litlf^r 

d^I  labors,  a*  hm^hrrh’tg  yMttfy  Christ'  j .lipase  A Hi. led  /with  *wmk.e  mid  smrn 

when  rneals  fov)&s;  urtuIivKY  | rueujU  gumes 

%d\  iu>d  frozen,  etth rr  <>u  the  shelved  of  an  ; are  the  fddet  ann  see-eoe>:  non  and  then 

outer  room.  K.vt  in  buxe^  and  butrels  l<lk*d  , songs  aiy  Mtiug  by  -each  in  tm*ij  without 

with  irnow  OrtSii  t diiy  *bh^.  vvdhhedi  m mt  j , atfqaiii  p;i  otti  pidrif^yni'e  tvdWate- 

/i*e,  >^nrlier  than  g$(  : l,ik^ ^ ,f / ax3 idUi  story- 
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masses  in  a Catholic 
community  ; they 
r~  have  no  mental  ac- 

tivity  bet  ween  gross 
material  ism  on  the 
one  hand  and  super- 
natural religious 
idealism  on  the  oth- 
er. And  I lind  here 
/nan  y el  i araete  rs 

wholly  given  up  to 
one  or  both  of  these 
opposite  tendencies, 
who  either  never 
experience,  an  intel- 
lee  trial  emotion,  but 
grovel  in  ignorance, 
fpP^lH  or  who  occupy  their 

thoughts  and  time 
Je  with  religious  exal- 

tation and  ruyst.i- 
cism,  without  devel- 
oping the  under- 
standing. But  they 
are  a very  happy  peo- 
' • pie,  notwithstand- 

ing the  narrowness 
of  their  lives. 

The  chief  social 
event  of  their  lives  is 
a weddi ng  —almost 
. the  only  set  occasion 

of  festivities.  The 
priest  then  permits 
- dancing  among'  rela- 

: Sir  - tives,  and  allows  un- 

usual expenses  to  be 
incurred.  But,  to  be- 
gin atthe  beginning, 
buys  and  girls  gen- 
erally see  but  little  of  one  another,  sepa- 
rated as  they  are  in  colleges  and  convents, 
and  subsequently  having  but  formal  meet- 
ings, closely  supervised  by  parents.  The 
priest  directs  that  courtship  shall  be  very 
short  and  circumspect.  It  generally  lasts 
but  a few  months;  engagements  are  made 
very  much  after  the  pecuniary  interests 
followed  in  France,  and  marriages  gener- 
ally occur  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-t  wo 
years  of  age, 

A widower  of  this  place  recently  went, 
to  spend  the  evening  with  a neighbor, 
whose  sister  was  an  old  maid  whom  no 
one  had  thought  of  marry  ing.  When  he 
left  the  house  her  brother  suggested  that 
he  should  marry  her.  They  returned  to 
the  house,  and  went  together  to  her  bed, 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  woke  her 
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tellers  may  relate  some  fanciful  legend. 
The  time  passes  pleasantly  with  them. 
But  an  abundant  flow  of  hilarity  in  triv- 
ial chat  is  the  chief  element  of  their  inter- 
course. The  joker  of  the  parish  finds  a 
delighted,  auditory  at  the  village  store. 
One  can  not  expect  much  more  from  a 
people  who  can  not  read.  I learn  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
could  read  when  boys  at  school  actually 
forget  the  sense  of  printed  characters.  It 
is  an  ecclesiastical  nation,  who  never  read, 
but  who  derive  all  their  instruction  from 
the  pu  1 pit.  This  anti-intellectual  re]  igious 
education  has  produced  here  a people  that 
are  ignorant,  .superstitious,  and  poor;  hut 
one  must  remember  also  that  they  are 
courteq$te,  orderly,  and  happy.  There 
seciflfjSo  be  no  mental  democracy  for  the 
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up.  Holding  ttnve&hdle  up  lotus  fate,  lie 

tsiiici ; 

G- ,.,  take  a good  look  at  me,: 

Vin  rather  \v<>rfce  than  I seem  by  candle' 
iigijtv  mid  i>e  nine  small  children.  ami 
riot  a great  deal  of  land.  Will  yon  mar- 
ry timf' 


fcftd  to  sr<-  heV  djsii|)|»oio(vd.  Now  if  ycirt 
would  only  marry  her!  Everything  i& 
ready  . y(m  know t ami  U would  be  such  a 
relief, 1 

* * Wei  t Xvtdl,  dpti'ymy. that, V1  ^aul 
he  with  surprise.;  ‘ I don’t 

mind  if  I da  Go  niul  Udl  her  iv  get 
ready,"  ■ ; lyJ^V'y 

.The. 'Church  forimls  the  umoji  of  hlond- 


She  rubbed  her  eyes,  .still  half  asie^p, 
looked  liitft  o^r  n inovncntr  and  said, 

rmh 

“Then  fyi  ready  nextTaesday 
lu- another  ease;  fhe  day a-f tev  ibfc,  Imnhft' 
of  roarriage  lunl  been  published  hew,  Dm 
intended  fefmid  liijs  lunrothed  vrymg ;|^ 
the  window.  . /, 

* What's  the  matter,  Maria 
“ Well,  Baptist,  my  sister  Latnse  w.inte 
rery  much  -to  marry,  Infuse  she-S  older,, 
and  it's  her  turn  first.  Ami  it  makes  hue 


permit  tor  emi  Ifort  eousiu>  to  tmirry  s»- 
that  rdhsaugrunvous  miicms  are  v«ry  con? 

aid  pari^lics,  whci*e  fxumKes 
kept  hi  creasing  and  Settling  near  the 

..  n i ‘ '..a  .1  a } 1 1 . a* » . i*  . •;’•  j..  ir.\ 


name.  Mw^bvuav  tlm  priest  permi  ts  sudb 
.murjKages  •'suto^Upiys.'.i.ii-  consideration  of 
certain  cireul.nsta)^ea»-  such'  as  the  needs  of 
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a family  for  a step-mother  or  step-father, 
the  lack  of  beauty  reducing  the  chances  of 
a woman  to  get  another  offer,  or  the  ad- 
vance of  age,  or  the  poverty  of  a woman. 
All  these  circumstances  have  been  abused 
to  such  a serious  detriment  of  the  popula- 
tion that  Rome  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
a more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  Catholic  Church  takes  especial  pains 
to  promote  marriage,  and  makes  it  a mor- 
tal sin  to  restrict  the  legitimate  increase  of 
population.  This  powerful  influence  has 
had  a marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  which  has  increased  from  60,000 
in  1760  to  over  a million  and  a half.  The 
limit  of  marriages  seems  to  be  only  the 
lack  of  unmarried  men.  I rarely  meet 
with  bachelors,  and  they  are  given  scarce- 
ly a moment’s  peace,  unless  they  enter  the 
priesthood.  Unmarried  women  of  the  bet- 
ter class  are  condemned  to  a life  of  unusual 
ennui . In  this  small  nation  neither  in- 
dustry, trade,  letters,  arts,  nor  professions 
offer  a career,  education  and  charity  are 
monopolized  by  religious  orders,  labor  is 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen, and  public  movements  are  not 
large  enough  even  for  safety-valves. 
Hence  very  many  girls  enter  the  religious 
orders  to  escape  boudage  to  idleness.  Mar- 
riage is  practically  regarded  as  the  aim  of 
life,  to  be  realized  as  a duty,  and  some- 
what independently  of  sentiment.  The 
courtship  is  short,  the  marriage  contract 
is  long  and  financial ; then  they  are  ready 
for  wedlock.  The  bride  and  groom  drive 
to  church  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
parents  and  invited  guests. 

After  the  ceremony  the  string  of  ca- 
liches or  of  carioles  winds  along  the  parish 
roads,  stopping  at  the  houses  of  relatives 
and  at  other  places,  when  the  friends  come 
out  and  invite  them  in  for  drinking  their 
health.  The  day  passes  in  these  visits 
and  a dinner  and  supper  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  and  of  the  groom.  The  religious 
and  austere  tone  of  life  here  is  shown 
sometimes  by  a wedding  party  in  taking 
its  way  to  the  church  again  at  sundown, 
where  they  pray,  or  even  do  penance  in 
the  chemin  de  la  croix . At  St.  Augustin, 
near  Quebec,  some  young  couples,  zealous 
in  mortification  of  the  flesh,  got  the  per- 
mission of  the  priest  to  live  together  as 
celibates,  and  they  finally  made  vows  of 
chastity  for  life.  In  this,  however,  they 
followed  not  the  national  example,  but 
those  of  Champlain  and  some  other  of 
the  devout  Catholics  from  whom  this 
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colony  derived  its  spirit.  The  national 
gayety  re-appears  just  as  marked  as  ever 
at  the  marriage  dance,  beginning  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock,  after  supper.  The  event  is 
the  most  convivial  of  the  whole  lifetime, 
yet  an  average  marriage  among  the  habi- 
tants costs  in  all  but  $20.  Sometimes  at 
supper  an  ancient  custom  is  still  practiced 
among  the  gentry. 

The  groom,  who  is  expected  to  look  aft- 
er the  material  well-being  of  the  bride, 
is  on  the  alert  to  shield  her  from  tricks, 
for  he  can  not  always  count  on  her  de- 
corum in  these  circumstances.  Some  one 
drops  a fork  and  sinks  from  his  seat  to 
pick  it  up.  The  groom,  however,  sees 
that  he  returns  to  his  chair  at  once. 
While  this  is  going  on,  another  man  has 
slipped  under  the  table,  and  is  crawling  on 
all  fours  toward  the  bride. 

When  the  guests  all  rise  after  supper 
the  bride  remains  seated.  “Why,”  they 
ask,  “does  madame  remain  alone  at  the 
table  ? Is  she  in  ill  humor  already  ?” 

“ No,”  she  replies;  “but  some  one  has 
stolen  my  slipper,  and  I can  not  walk 
barefooted.” 

They  carry  her  in  her  chair  to  the  head 
of  the  room,  where  she  is  placed  in  state 
to  await  farther  proceedings.  A loud 
knocking  and  disputing  are  heard  at  the 
door,  and  presently  a ragged  peddler  forces 
an  entrance  into  the  company,  calling  out, 
“ Any  old  boots  and  shoes?”  The  com- 
pany welcome  this  opportune  arrival,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  bride.  Here,  kneeling 
before  her,  he  hauls  out  of  his  great  bag 
all  sorts  of  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  tries 
them  on  the  bride’s  dainty  foot,  amid  the 
laughter  and  banter  of  the  assemblage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  neglectful  groom. 
At  last  the  bride’s  slipper  turns  up,  to  be 
bought  by  the  groom  at  a good  round 
price;  and  the  money  is  spent  in  treating 
the  company.  Sometimes  even  the  bride 
is  stolen,  but  the  lover’s  instinct  has  never 
yet  failed  to  find  his  mate. 

I had  not  been  invited  to  a wedding; 
but  this  social  and  hospitable  people  pro- 
vide regularly  for  such  cases  by  receiving 
a stranger  as  a survenant , or  after-comer. 
As  we  drove  up  to  the  little  house  of  M. 
Leveque  a crowd  of  bare-headed  men  and 
boys  came  thronging  out  of  the  door  into 
the  moonlight.  The  host  at  once  wel- 
comed us  cordially,  sent  the  horse  to  the 
stable,  took  us  into  the  house,  and  gave  me 
a seat  on  his  right  hand  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  For  a wedding  party  the  scene  was 
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who  were  engaged  determined  to  monop- 
olize the  dance  for  some  time.  But  soon 
another  girl  came  on  to  the  floor,  and, 
bowing  off  the  first,  took  her  place.  At 
the  next  change  of  figure  another  man 
dismissed  the  first  in  the  same  manner, 
and  thus  cleared  the  floor  of  the  devoted 
pair.  But  these  returned  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  next  change,  and  so  the 
contest  went  on  for  over  an  hour.  The 
company  were  now  quite  excited  over  the 
endurance  of  the  first  dancers,  the  mis- 
chief of  the  meddlers,  and,  more  than  all, 
over  the  efforts  of  the  poor  fiddler.  He 
stamped  and  stamped  till  the  perspiration 
flowed,  and  the  fiddle  gave  but  feeble  signs 
of  life,  while  one  contortion  succeeded  an- 
other with  tragic  force.  But  at  last  muscle 
and  nerve  began  to  flag,  he  lost  all  sense 
of  artistic  contrast,  and  settled  down  to  a 
monotonous  hard  pounding  of  the  floor. 
Then  the  by-standers  came  to  the  rescue 
with  eager  encouragement.  “Give  it  to 
’em,  Louis!  Come,  now,  more  nerve. 
That’s  it;  just  look  at  ’em — the  lovers  are 
at  it  again  l Send  ’em  along,  now.”  And 
his  frantic  feet  leaped  again  as  high  as 
ever.  At  midnight  the  old  women  began 
to  yawn  rather  pitifully;  a crusty  old  fel- 
low lying  on  the  floor  behind  the  stove 
had  fewer  jokes  to  send  up  at  the  girls  as 
they  passed.  One  of  the  grooms  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  settled  in  a chair  tipped  back 
in  the  doorway  of  the  dark  room,  and 
played  a Jew’s-harp  to  the  weakening  per- 
formance of  the  fiddler.  Even  the  smoke 
and  the  laughter  diminished  in  the  farther 
shadowy  end  of  the  room.  The  carioles 
were  soon  brought  to  the  door,  and  the 
company  went  off  like  bundles  of  robes 
down  the  road. 

As  we  drove  away  through  the  moon- 
beams, chatting  in  short  sentences  match- 
ing the  crisp  winter  air,  the  night  seemed 
remarkably  clear  after  the  dinginess  of 
this  peasants’  feast.  I looked  from  the 
hill-top  across  the  dark  currents  and  the 
glistening  floes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
beyond  saw  distinctly  the  fields  and  woods, 
even  some  lines  of  fences,  at  Les  Eboule- 
ments,  twenty -five  miles  away,  on  the 
Northern  Mountains. 

Christmas  and  New-Year’s  are  the  cul- 
mination, though  not  the  end,  of  Cana- 
dian winter  life.  Even  the  beggars  are 
then  most  active  and  joyous  iu  this  char- 
itable community.  The  housewives  are 
busy  for  some  days  cooking  meats  and 
pastry  and  decorating  their  houses,  and 
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secluded  Canada  joins  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  once  in  this  season  of  rejoi- 
cing. On  Christmas  - eve,  however,  the 
houses  are  so  dark  and  still  that  you  won- 
der if  the  festival  has  been  forgotten. 

In  the  convents  the  children  are  dream- 
ing of  Bethlehem  and  the  worship  of  the 
shepherds.  They  hear  a chorus  of  angels 
chanting  as  they  come  near  and  nearer; 
celestial  light  fills  the  world ; when,  sud- 
denly opening  their  eyes,  they  find  the 
nuns  lighting  the  lamps,  and  the  choir 
in  the  dormitory,  chanting  a Christmas 
carol  to  awaken  them  for  the  midnight 
mass.  All  over  the  parish,  throughout 
Canada,  and  indeed  in  every  Catholic 
country,  the  people  are  issuing  now  from 
their  palaces  or  their  cabins  into  the  night, 
and  wending  their  way  to  the  temples. 

The  bells  peal  out  at  midnight,  the  arched 
windows  glow,  and  soon  the  entire  parish 
is  seen  kneeling  under  the  great  dome. 

In  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  a niche 
or  grotto  is  made  of  spruce  boughs,  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  brilliantly  lighted 
with  candles.  The  infant  Jesus,  dressed 
in  a white  robe,  is  here  displayed  in  a 
manger  filled  with  straw.  The  little  Jesus 
of  Tadousac  is  dressed  in  a rich  silk  cos- 
tume of  a courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  given 
to  the  chapel  by  a noble  of  that  day. 

Here  at  Riviere  Ouelle  a devout  old  serv- 
ant of  the  parsonage  used  to  make  a dra- 
matic scene  of  the  event.  She  placed  be- 
side the  manger  statuettes  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  dressed  as  a priest  and  a nun, 
much  smaller  than  their  child,  and  a toy 
ass  and  bull. 

The  Infant  remains  on  exhibition  about 
two  months,  until  after  the  fete  of  the 
Purification,  and  the  people  often  say 
prayers  before  it.  In  the  towns,  at  the 
fete  of  the  Innocents,  on  the  28th  Decem- 
ber, the  cliurfeh  is  filled  with  little  chil- 
dren led  by  their  mothers  or  nurses.  Aft- 
er the  salut  the  priest  takes  the  manger  in 
his  arms  and  shows  it  to  the  children 
passing  by.  The  church  resounds  with 
their  voices,  some  crying  to  kiss  the  im- 
age, others  laughing  with  delight.  After 
high  mass,  and  the  low  mass  that  fol- 
lows it  immediately,  each  family  re- 
turns to  its  home,  where  all  sit  down  to 
a hearty  Christmas  supper,  or  at  the 
very  least  to  a lunch  of  doughnuts  and 
liquor.  In  years  gone  by  the  hearty  and 
convivial  meal  was  more  common  than 
in  these  times  of  temperance*reform.  The 
holidays  bring  into  the  parishes  here,  as 
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elsewhere,  the  young  people  from  colleges 
and  convents,  but  the  social  atmosphere 
does  not  light  up  much  above  the  general 
monotony  of  this  country  life  until  New- 
Year’s  Day. 

The  new  year  begins  with  a patriarchal 
scene.  Some  households  are  on  foot  all 
night,  those  of  grandparents  preparing  to 
receive,  and  those  of  younger  couples  go- 
ing to  visit.  For  there  is  some  rivalry 
among  the  children  to  prove  their  greater 
respect  by  arriving  first.  In  rare  cases 
some  may  come  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  but  generally  they  arrive  at  five 
or  six  in  the  morning.  The  Canadian 
year  thus  begins  by  starlight.  The  en- 
tire family  enters  at  once  into  the  room 
of  the  old  couple,  even  though  they  be 
still  abed ; and  there  they  all  kneel  while 
the  old  man  extends  his  hands  above  their 
heads  and  gives  them  his  blessing.  Suc- 
cessive arrivals  of  the  other  children  and 
grandchildren  fill  the  house  as  a hive. 
General  hand-shaking  and  good  wishes 
follow,  and  after  breakfast  everybody 
drives  to  mass. 

44  In  my  childhood,”  said  the  Abbe  Cas- 
grain  to  me,  “this  ceremony  always  af- 
fected my  mother  to  tears.  We  used  to 
be  collected  by  her  in  the  parlor  early  in 
the  morning,  and  then  marched  into  my 
father’s  bedroom.  Here  we  knelt  before 
the  bed  while  she  asked  him  for  his  bless- 
ing, which  he  gave,  after  a short  exhor- 
tation, to  remind  us  of  our  shortcomings 
and  duties.  But  we  children  were  far 
more  interested  in  the  gifts  lying  on  the 
bed  behind  him.” 

My  own  experiences  during  the  day 
were  quite  pleasant.  At  au  early  hour  I 
heard  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  also  the 
children  of  the  poor,  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  inn.  Some  of  them  came  in  with 
boisterous  hilarity,  others  with  eager  and 
interested  politeness,  to  wish  M.  Chamber- 
lain  a happy  New- Year.  When  I came 
down  stairs  the  family  were  marshalled  in 
the  dining-room  to  receive  me,  according 
to  the  custom  in  every  household.  Formal 
greetings  were  exchanged  thus: 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  F.  How  do  you 
do  this  year?” 

44  Good-morning,  Mr.  C.  Thank  you, 
I’m  very  well  thus  far;  and  how  are  you, 
this  year  ?” 

“Very  well,  I thank  you.  Let  me 
wish  you  a prosperous  and  happy  year, 
and  paradise  at  the  end  of  your  days.” 


“Thank  you,  Mr.  C.,  for  so  comprehen- 
sive a wish.  May  the  same  fortune  at- 
tend you !” 

When  the  health  of  the  New-Year  had 
been  drunk,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and 
Adelard  read  two  formal  compositions, 
from  himself  and  Artemise,  his  sister,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  their  good 
wishes  for  their  kind-hearted  parents. 
When  the  tears  had  been  wiped  all  around 
we  began  breakfast,  and  the  year  opened 
with  a cold,  clear  morning,  whose  bright- 
ness was  reflected  in  the  spirits  of  every- 
body. During  the  morning,  and  indeed 
the  whole  day,  relatives  called  on  one  an- 
other, and  ate  doughnuts  and  drank  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  houses  were  deco- 
rated with  bouquets,  crowns,  crosses,  and 
hearts  made  of  marguerites,  grasses,  and 
mosses,  all  dyed  in  the  most  gorgeous  col- 
ors. The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
day  is  the  good-wili  toward  men  that  is 
then  cultivated. 

When  I arrived  at  the  church,  every- 
body was  shaking  hands  and  wishing  a 
happy  New-Year.  Even  those  who  had 
been  unfriendly  went  about  seeking  one 
another,  and  meeting  with  at  least  frank 
and  cordial  faces,  to  begin  the  year  with 
fair  intentions.  Those  with  w’hom  I had 
even  exchanged  a few  words  gave  to  me 
also  a hospitable  greeting.  I have  nev- 
er seen  elsewhere  so  public  and  general  a 
demonstration  of  forgiveness  and  good- 
will. The  entire  parish  ran  about  with 
open  hand  and  face  and  abundant  good-hu- 
mor. Then  we  went  in  to  mass,  and  to  see 
the  priest  receive  his  people  in  the  church. 
His  sermon  was  a short,  pleasant,  and  pa- 
triarchal instruction.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
causes  for  thankfulness  during  the  past 
year,  for  regrets  at  lost  opportunities,  and 
for  hope  and  resignation.  Then,  after  mak- 
ing his  yearly  report  of  the  population, 
number  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths 
on  the  church  register,  he  took  to  himself 
the  good  wishes  which  all  his  parishioners 
undoubtedly  tendered  him  in  their  minds. 
As  the  children  had  gathered  about  their 
father  for  his  blessing,  so  his  people  had 
that  day  come  to  the  church  for  his  bless- 
ing as  the  father  of  the  parish.  And  he 
then  expressed  his  good  wishes,  in  par- 
ticulars, for  each  class  and  age  of  his  peo- 
ple, according  to  their  respective  needs. 
It  was  not  an  empty  form,  for  he,  as  well 
as  most  of  his  simple-minded  listeners, 
was  visibly  alfected. 
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OLD  ’Liph’let’s  a-goin’  fast,”  said  Un- 
cle Cyrus  Toothaker,  in  a tone 
which  revealed  his  pleasure  at  telling  a 
bit  of  interesting  news,  although  he  en- 
deavored to  impart  to  it  that  solemnity 
which  the  nature  of  the  news  seemed  to 
demand. 

He  had  lounged  into  the  blacksmith’s 
shop  with  an  imperturbable  face  and 
manner,  as  one  who  has  no  desire  for  so- 
cial intercourse,  but  the  initiated  knew  at 
a glance  that  he  had  something  to  tell. 

Uncle  Cy’s  an  nouncement  was  received 
with  general  surprise. 

“You  don’t  say  so,  now!  I heard  last 
week  that  he  was  no  better  and  no  worse, 
and  that  seemed  kind  of  encouragin’,”  said 
Jacob  Pettigrew,  the  blacksmith,  who  was 
renowned  for  a cheerful  view  of  things. 

Deacon  Grimes,  the  store-keeper,  had 
just  dropped  in,  trade  being  dull  with  him 
and  lively  at  the  blacksmith’s,  as  it  often 
was  on  rainy  forenoons.  “ It’s  a terrible 
solemn  occasion,”  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  the  air  of  being  especially  fit- 
ted to  converse  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
“ I hope  we  all  feel  it  to  be  a warnin’.” 

“ Pertakerlerly  dropsy  for  fifteen  year,” 
said  old  Peter  Trueworthy,  who  had  resided 
at  the  poor-house  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  but  with  no  loss  whatever  of  caste, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  oracle. 

“And  all  the  more  that  it  can’t  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  edifyin’  end,”  said  Dea- 
con Grimes,  rubbing  his  hands  still  more 
briskly. 

“Mebbe  old  ’Liph’let  ’ain’t  been  no 
worse  than  some  others  that’s  more  un- 
derhanded,” said  Jack  Simcoe,  the  shoe- 
maker, who  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
with  an  air  that  suggested  receptivity  to 
gossip.  Jack  was  very  irregular  in  his 
attendance  at  church,  and  had  been  seen 
to  get  over  the  fence  into  a field  to  avoid 
tlie  minister,  who  was  bent  upon  inquir- 
ing into  his  spiritual  condition,  conse- 
quently he  was  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a heathen.  “ I’ve  kept  him  in  shoe- 
leather  for  ten  years  now,  and  he  ain’t 
dyin’  in  debt  to  me.  I hain’t  nothin’  on 
my  conscience  consarnin’  him  neither,  for 
they  was  good,  honest  shoes;  no  scrimpin’ 
nor  shirkin’  about  ’em.” 

The  especial  force  of  these  remarks 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Deacon  Grimes,  in 
his  character  of  store-keeper,  was  suspected 
of  maintaining  a length  in  his  measures 


which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  his 
prayers. 

“Righteousness  is  filthy  rags  at  the 
best,”  said  the  deacon,  shaking  his  head 
sadly. 

“ Well,  I guess  ’Liph’let  hain’t  many  o’ 
them  rags  to  leave  behind  him,”  said  Jacob 
Pettigrew,  with  a facetiousness  which, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  deacon’s  presence, 
was  immediately  frowned  down  by  the 
others. 

“ What  I’m  a-thinkin’  on,”  said  Uncle 
Cy,  crossing  his  legs  and  clasping  his 
hands  around  them  meditatively — “what 
I’m  a-thinkin’  on  is  what  ’ll  become  of  the 
Topham  medder  lot  now.” 

The  stranger  who  was  having  his  horse 
shod — a large  man,  with  a pleasant  face 
and  a well-dressed  and  prosperous  air — 
looked  up  with  an  interested  expression. 

The  group  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop  fair- 
ly radiated  interest  in  him . His  place  of 
residence,  his  motives  in  coming  to  Farm- 
ington, the  length  of  his  sojourn,  and  his 
occupation  in  life,  were  problems  that 
were  agitating  every  mind.  But  he  had 
hitherto  shown  a most  provoking  reti- 
cence and  indifference.  He  was  not  es- 
pecially dignified,  but  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging to  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

An  expression  of  satisfaction  stole  over 
Uncle  Cy’s  face  at  the  stranger’s  look  of 
interest.  He  cast  a glance  of  modest  tri- 
umph around  the  circle,  as  who  should 
say:  “ He  can’t  resist  me.  I’ll  soon  thaw 
him  out.” 

“ Mebbe,  now,  you’ve  heard,  your  way, 
about  the  Topham  medder  lot  ?”  he  said 
to  the  stranger. 

“I  live  a good  ways  off,”  said  the 
stranger,  with  a slight  smile. 

“Must  be  a good  ways  if  you  never 
heard  of  that!  Been  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Topham  medder  lot  has!”  said  Uncle 
Cy,  in  the  aggrieved  tone  of  one  who 
hears  things  that  he  holds  in  highest  es- 
teem lightly  spoken  of. 

“Anything  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
looks?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“ ’Tain’t  that.  It’s  as  pooty  a piece  of 
land  as  there  is  anywheres  round,  but 
’tain’t  that.  Of  course  ’tain’t  the  fust  land 
that’s  been  fit  over,  neither,  even  right 
here  in  this  very  town.  There’s  the  lot 
where  the  Town-hall  sets;  what  was  nigh 
enough  for  one  was  too  far  off  for  t’other; 
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and  Freeborn  Bailey  he  was  tearin’  mjid 
because  they  was  willin’  to  give  moreior 
’Zekiel  Adams’s  land  than  they  was  for  his. 
And  same  way  about  the  meetfn’-house — 
there  ’most  always  is  a qimwel  about  a 
meet’n’ - house  ; seems  to  1>e  nateral  for 
folks  to  quarrel  over  gospil  privileges. 
The  minister  he  took  sides — which  ain’t 
never  a safe  thing  for  a minister  to  do,  if 
I do  say  it  that  ain’t  a perfesser — and  he 
accused  Deacon  Gerry  of  bein’  henpecked ; 
and  Seth  Applebee  he  said  the  minister 
wa’n’t  speritooal ; but,  la ! them  was  only 
what  you  might  call  triflin’  diffikilties 
compared  with  the  quarrel  about  the  Top- 
ham  medder  lot.  Talk  about  your  quick- 
sands and  your  volcanoes,  now ! why,  that 
innercentand  peacerble-lookin’  lot  o’  land, 
fairly  smilin’  at  you  of  a summer’s  day, 
has  done  more  mischief  than  ary  one  of 
’em.  What  ? Well,  mebbe  it  ain’t  swal- 
lered  up  no  cities ; but  it’s  swallered  up 
fam’ly  affection  and  piety.  The  old  squire 
and  ’Liph’let  was  both  perfessers  once — 
and,  come  to  think  on’t,  it’s  swallered  up 
a whole  church  and  a minister,  for  the 
church  was  all  split  up,  and  the  minister 
put  down  from  preachin’,  along  in  the  fust 
of  it ; it’s  swallered  up  a pile  of  good,  hon- 
est, hard-earned  money — and  mebbe  some 
that  wa’n’t  quite  so  honest— two  or  three 
love  affairs,  and  a weddin’  day  that  was 
sot.  It’s  built  fences  ten  feet  high  be- 
twixt two  pairs  of  neighbors’  back  yards, 
and  torn  down  a moniment  in  the  buryin’- 
ground.  Don’t  you  remember  Hosea  Pin- 
gree  and  Laban  Pritchard  ? They  quar- 
relled about  the  medder  lot,  one  of  ’em  be- 
in’ for  ’Liph’let  and  t’other  for  the  squire; 
and  when  Hosea  died,  and  his  folks  sot  up 
a moniment  over  him,  with  4 Mark  the 
upright  man’  on  it,  Laban  he  went  in  the 
night  and  hove  it  down.  He  wouldn’t 
let  it  stand  nohow,  and  folks  got  so  mad 
with  him,  finally,  that  he  had  to  leave 
town.  All  the  medder  lot’s  doin’s,  you 
see ! And  it’s  broke  two  or  three  women’s 
hearts.  I don’  know  about  Mary  Ann, 
though ; she  seems  to  have  consid’able  grit 
to  what  folks  used  to  think  she  had.  There 
is  them  that  says  it’s  because  she  thinks 
she’s  a-goin’  to  git  the  medder  lot  at  last, 
and  fetch  Jason  to  the  p’int.  Wonderful 
cretur  to  hold  on  a woman  is  when  she’s 
sot  her  heart  on  a man,  pertikerlerly  if  he 
ain’t  half  good  enough  for  her  ! And 
them’s  the  kind  they’re  dretful  apt  to  set 
their  hearts  on.  Seems  as  if  the  smarter 
and  the  more  of  a woman  one  of  ’em  is,  the 


wuss  mistake  she  makes  when  it  comes  to 
courtin’  and  marryin’.  Jest  think  of  the 
likely  young  fellers  that  wanted  to  keep 
company  with  Mary  Ann  when  she  was 
eighteen — for  she  was  a handsome  girl, 
Mary  Ann  was,  with  her  cheeks  as  red  as 
roses,  and  her  black  hair  jest  as  slick  as 
satin ; high-steppin’,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  gay  as  a lark.  The  squire  was  con- 
sidered well  off  then,  and  thought  more 
of  than  any  man  round;  and  so  ’twas 
nateral  the  young  men  should  come  from 
far  and  near  a-courtin’  Mary  Ann.  And 
it  did  beat  everything  to  see  her  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  on  ’em  all  for  the  sake  of 
Jason  Hutchins,  a narrer,  contracted, 
pigeon-breasted  feller  that  alwers  looked 
like  a dried  herrin’,  and  hain’t  any  more 
in’ards  to  him  than  a herrin’!  Stingy? 
The  Hutchinses  was  all  stingy,  and  Ja- 
son’s mother  was  a Pritchard,  and  the 
Pritchards  was  closer  than  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  so  Jason  took  it  double  and  twisted. 
They  do  say  that  when  he  was  a little  boy 
he  wouldn’t  play  with  his  marbles  for 
fear  he  should  wear  ’em  out,  and  when 
his  father  was  a-goin’  to  buy  him  a sled  he 
cried  and  said  he  wouldn’t  have  it  for  fear 
somebody  would  want  to  borrer  it. 

4 4 His  father  sent  him  to  the  academy, 
and  then  to  college,  but  he  didn’t  stay 
there  but  a year.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  a college  edication  cost  too  much. 
He  tried  doctorin’  a spell,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  do  much  at  it.  He  was  afraid 
to  give  folks  medicine,  because  he  might 
not  get  his  pay. 

44  He  used  to  go  sparkin’  round  among 
the  girls,  kind  of  promiseus  at  fust,  but 
after  a while  he  begun  to  go  to  the  squire’s 
Sunday  evenin’s.  And  then  he  used  to 
walk  to  meetin’  along  of  Mary  Ann,  and 
set  sideways  in  the  pew,  and  cast  sheep’s 
eyes  at  her  where  she  sat  up  in  the  sing- 
in’  seats.  He  had  a beautiful  voice.  He 
could  drownd  out  the  whole  choir;  but 
he  wouldn’t  sing  in  the  seats  because  he 
didn’t  want  to  wear  out  his  voice  without 
gettin’  paid  for  it.  He  didn’t  say  so,  you 
know ; he  was  always  dretful  close-mouth- 
ed anyway ; but  everybody  knew  that  was 
the  reason. 

44  Byme-by  he  sort  of  gave  up  goin’  to 
see  the  other  girls — he  never  took  ’em  any- 
where because  it  cost  something — and  set- 
tled down  to  courtin’  Mary  Ann.  stiddy 
and  punctooal. 

“ That  was  about  the  time  that  there  was 
talk  of  a railroad  cornin’  to  Farmin’ton 
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and  runnin’  close  agin  the  medder  lot,  an’ 
the  squire  was  goin’  to  law  with  his  bro- 
ther ’Liph’let  about  their  father’s  will,  an’ 
to  see  who  should  have  the  medder  lot. 
There  hadn’t  been  no  great  valoo  to  it,  but 
the  squire  and  ’Liph’let  was  both  sot  on 
it,  one  mebbe  because  the  other  was;  but 
when  the  railroad  come,  they  all  said 
Farm  in’ ton  was  goin’  to  be  a terrible 
thrivin’  town — some  on  ’em  said  a city — 
an’  the  medder  lot  would  be  right  in  the 
heart  of  it.  An’  then  the  squire  and 
’Liph’let  was  both  of  ’em  detarmined  to 
hev  it.  You  see,  the  old  man  had  kind 
of  left  things  at  loose  ends;  there  wa’n’t 
no  specifications  about  dividin’  the  prop- 
erty— the  old  man  wa’n’t  never  the  spe- 
cifyin’  kind — an’  so  when  one  and  t’other 
set  their  hearts  on  the  same  thing,  there 
wa’n’t  nothin’  to  do  but  to  fight  over  it, 
for  nary  a Topham  was  ever  the  givin’-up 
kind.  They  left  it  out  to  referees,  and 
the  referees  couldn’t  agree,  an’  then  they 
went  to  law  about  it,  and,  as  I was  a-say- 
in’,  about  the  time  that  it  looked  as  if  the 
squire  was  a-goin’  to  beat,  Jason  Hutchins 
he  settled  down  stiddy  an’  punctooal  to 
courtin’  Mary  Ann.  I don’t  say  as  there’s 
no  connection  between  them  two  idees. 
In  point  of  fac’  I’m  one  o’  them  that  thinks 
that  as  fur  forth  as  he’s  able,  Jason  Hutch- 
ins alwers  has  set  by  Mary  Ann.  It  comes 
nateral  to  him  to  love  himself  best,  an’  he 
has  reasonable  doubts  whether  lovin’  any- 
body else  pays.  He  wouldn’t  allow  him- 
self to  think  of  Mary  Ann  except  with  the 
medder  lot  th rowed  in,  for  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  ’a  found  out  even  then  that  the 
squire  had  begun  to  go  down-hill,  an’  all 
the  rest  of  his  property  wouldn’t  more’n 
pay  his  debts  if  there  was  a fair  an’  square 
settlin’. 

“That  was  nigh  upon  fourteen  year 
ago,  and  Jason  Hutchins  he’s  been  a-court- 
in’  Mary  Ann  Topham  more  or  less  stiddy 
ever  since  without  ever  cornin’  to  the  p’int. 

“Now,  you  may  say  what  you  will, 
that  kind  of  courtin’  must  be  terrible  wear- 
in’  to  a woman.  She  must  ’a  been  ex- 
pectin’ an’  expectin’  all  the  time  that  he’d 
up  an’  ask  her  to  name  the  day.  I sup- 
pose she  was  a-makin’  up  reasons  an’  ex- 
cuses for  him  all  the  time,  a-thinkin’  meb- 
be he  was  bashful  an’  didn’t  darst  to  ask, 
or  mebbe,  because  he  used  to  be  kind  of 
consumpted,  he  didn’t  think*  he’d  orter  get 
married,  or  mebbe  because  his  father  had 
objections— you  see,  he  an’  the  old  man 
lived  alone  then.  I know’t  she  used  to 


get  mad  because  folks  called  him  mean, 
an’  she  told  my  darter  Ann  ’Lizy  that 
folks  didn’t  understan’  him,  that  he  had 
4 ginerous  impulses.  ’ Ginerous  impulses ! 
— so’s  the  calkerlatin’  merchine  that  that 
feller  was  showin’  off  ter  the  fair.  But  a 
woman  that’s  in  love  with  a man  she  al- 
wers sees  a sight  in  him  that  other  folks 
can’t  see.  Sometimes  mebbe  it’s  there,  but 
this  time  it  wa’n’t.  Leastways  that’s  my 
opinion,  and  most  other  folks’s.  When  it 
come  out  that  the  medder  lot  didn’t  be- 
long to  neither  the  squire  nor  ’Liph’let, 
but  to  Ezry  Topham,  over  to  Plainfield,  by 
reason  of  his  foreclosin’  a mortgage  that 
he’d  held  on  it  for  years  ah’  years — when 
that  news  come  out,  an’  it  begun  to  be 
known  that  all  the  squire  had  wouldn’t 
more’n  pay  his  debts,  Jason  Hutchins  he 
kind  of  slacked  up  his  courtin’  of  Mary 
Ann,  an’  took  to  goin’  consid’able  often 
to  see  Persis  Tibbetts.  Persis  she  was  kind 
of  gettin’  along  in  years,  an’  wa’n’t  never 
much  to  look  at,  an’  was  odd  an’  flighty  an’ 
subjic  to  spells.  She  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  have  a beau.  Folks  said  she  put 
a feather  on  her  bunnit,  an’  went  to  meet’n’ 
— a thing  that  she  never  was  knowed  to  do 
before.  Old  Tibbetts  was  a miser,  an’  the 
story  was  that  he  had  no  end  of  money 
hid  away  in  holes  in  the  ground,  an’  old 
stockin’s  an’  sich ; but  Persis  she  was  pep- 
pery, and  Jason  was  thin-skinned,  an’  he 
didn’t  keep  company  with  her  but  a little 
while;  Mary  Ann  she’d  flare  up  if  any- 
body called  it  keepin’  company;  she  said 
they  were  near  neighbors,  an’  Jason  pitied 
her  ’cause  she  was  lonesome.  He’d  never 
gin  up  courtin’  Mary  Ann,  only  kind  of 
slacked  up  a little,  an’  now  he  took  to  go- 
in’ to  see  two  or  three  of  the  other  girls, 
jest  as  he  used  to  when  he  was  younger, 
jest  to  show  that  there  wa’n’t  nothin’  per- 
tickler  between  him  an’  Mary  Ann. 

“Now  you’d  think  a girl  like  Mary  Ann 
would  ’a  had  enough  of  sich  a feller  by 
that  time,  wouldn’t  you  ? She  jest  kind 
of  wilted  down  when  he  was  goin’  to  see 
Persis  Tibbetts,  an’  some  folks  thought 
she  was  a-goin’  to  die  of  a broken  heart. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  ’Siah  Holmes, 
over  to  Plainfield,  wanted  her  to  hev  him; 
he  was  a terrible  likely  man,  ’Siah  was,  a 
store  keeper  an’  a sleck-man  an’  a deacon, 
but  Mary  Ann  wouldn’t  hev  anything  to 
say  to  him,  though  her  father  was  dead, 
an’  hadn’t  left  her  enough  to  buy  her  vict- 
uals an’  clo’es.  Some  said  that  Jason  ad- 
vised her  to  hev  him,  but  I don’t  know 
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the  rights  o’  that.  Anyhow,  everybody 
else  in  town  was  advisin’  her  to  hev  ’Siah, 
even  to  the  minister  an’  his  wife.  They 
had  an  extry  sewin’  circle  to  deal  with 
her.  I guess  they  talked  to  her  pooty 
consid’able  plain  about  Jason,  an’  at  last 
she  got  mad,  an’  showed  that  she  had  some 
of  the  Topharn  grit.  It  must  be  middlin’ 
rilin’  to  a woman  to  hev  folks  tell  her 
that  she’s  set  her  heart  on  a man,  an’  is 
sott’n  on  marryin’  him,  when  he  hain’t  no 
sich  idee.  Mary  Ann  was  mad,  an’  no 
mistake,  an’  she  got  the  winter  school 
over  t’  the  East  Deestrict,  an’  she  licked 
the  big  boys  like  a major,  an’  they  all 
thought  a sight  of  her. 

“She  did  perk  up  amazin’  that  winter: 
mebbe  it  done  her  good  to  git  her  temper 
up  a little:  I have  knowed  it  to  hev  that 
effec’  on  folks  that  was  deprested  in  sperit 
before  now.  Anyhow,  she  got  some  flesh 
on  to  her  bones,  an’  the  color  back  into 
her  cheeks,  an’  she  looked  ’most  as  if  she 
was  eighteen  agin.  There  was  one  or  two 
of  her  old  beaux  that  wa’n’t  married  that 
would  ’a  been  glad  to  ’a  made  up  to  her 
agin,  but  there  was  sich  a kind  of  a way 
to  her  that  they  didn’t  darst  to  come 
anigh. 

“It  was  about  this  time,  too,  Mary  Ann 
begun  to  show  a hankerin’  arter  the  med- 
der  lot.  She  never  had  been  the  kind  of 
a girl  that  thinks  much  about  business  or 
money  martters,  anyhow ; but  now  she 
begun  talkin’  an’  tliinkin’  an’  plannin’ 
how  she  could  git  the  medder  lot.  Most 
folks  thought  it  was  because  she  see  that 
was  what  Jason  was  arter,  an’  he’d  marry 
her  if  she  had  it.  It  don’t  seem  as  if  it 
could  ’a  been  that,  though  I will  say  that, 
so  fur  forth  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
foolishest  cretur  on  airth  is  a woman  in 
love. 

“But  there  did  seem  to  be  somethin’ 
bewitchin’  about  that  medder  lot ; the 
squire’s  wife  she  used  to  hev  highsterics 
about  it,  an’  them  wore  her  all  out  so't 
she  died;  an’  there’s  no  doubt  but  ’twas 
the  cause  of  Mis’  ’Liph'let’s  goin’  into  a de- 
cline: seems  as  if  the  old  Herry  was  in 
that  land.  An’  mebbe  the  fever  was 
ketchin’,  an’  Mary  Ann  begun  to  hanker 
arter  it  for  the  sake  of  bein’  rich,  an’  then, 
agin,  mebbe  ’twas  along  o’  Jason.  I guess 
it’s  one  o’  them  things  that  won't  never  be 
known  till  the  Day  of  Jedgment. 

“Of  course  there  wa’n’t  no  more  chance 
of  her  gittin’  it  than  there  was  of  the  sky's 
failin’;  but  she  run  of  an  idee  that  she 


was  a-goin’  to  prove  that  Ezry  Topham’s 
mortgage  was  a fraud,  an’  her  father  had 
the  best  right  to  it.  Well,  her  tryin’  to 
prove  that  did  bring  out  the  fac’  that  the 
land  didn’t  belong  to  Ezry  Topharn,  but 
’twas  because  he’d  assigned  the  mortgage 
to  a man  by  the  name  of  Sanborn,  that 
had  moved  to  Califomy. 

“They  wrote,  an’  found  out  that  the 
man  was  dead,  an’  hadn’t  left  no  heirs, 
an’  then  the  town  up  an’  claimed  the  med- 
der lot.  It  was  so  hard  up  for  money  to 
finish  the  new  road  that  it  put  the  land 
up  to  auction,  an’  Mary  Ann  she  sold  the 
homestid — all  she  had — an’  bid  for  the  med- 
der lot.  But,  land  sakes ! ’twas  no  use  her 
nor  anybody  else  biddin’  agin  old  ’Liph’- 
let.  He  was  bound  to  hev  it,  an’  he  got 
it,  though  he  give  ’most  everything  he  was 
wuth  for  it.  An’  ’twa’n’t  six  months  art- 
erward  that  the  railroad  folks  decided  not 
to  come  nigh  Farmin’ton ! Old  ’Liph’let 
he  was  sick  an’  poor  an’  all  alone  in  the 
world,  an’  Mary  Ann  she  buried  the  hatch- 
et an’  went  an’  took  care  of  him.  She’s 
kep’  school  between  times,  an’  she’s  held 
the  old  man's  head  above  water,  an’  give 
him  the  comforts  o’  life  these  five  year. 
Now  I s’pose  he’ll  leave  her  the  medder 
lot,  bein’  it's  all  he’s  got  to  leave,  an'  she's 
all  lie’s  got  to  leave  it  to,  an’  seems  as  if 
there  was  a Provenience  in  it,  for  now  the 
railroad’s  a-comin’  sure. 

‘ 4 Cur’us  to  see  whether  Jason  ’ll  come  to 
the  p’int  now,  won’t  it  ? ' He’s  been  goin’ 
to  see  Mary  Ann  off  an’  on  the  hull  time, 
so’t  he  can  jest  mention  matrimony,  kind 
of  easy  an’  nateral,  if  he  wants  to. 

44  An’  Mary  Ann  ? Well,  womenfolks 
is  the  weaker  vessel,  if  I do  quote  Scripter, 
that  ain’t  a perfesser.  So  you  see  there 
ain’t  all  been  told  about  that  medder  lot 
that  may  be  yet.” 

And  Uncle  Cy  looked  triumphantly 
yet  modestly  at  the  stranger,  as  if  fully 
satisfied  that  he  had  proved  the  meadow 
lot’s  claim  to  distinction,  but  had  no  in- 
tention of  discomfiting  his  enemies  by 
boasting  of  it. 

The  stranger  had  shown  some  interest ; 
he  had  even  put  a leading  question  now 
and  then;  and,  his  horse  being  shod,  he 
had  still  lingered,  evidently  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  Uncle  Cy’s  narrative. 

And  Uncle  Cy,  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  established  more  familiar 
relations  with  him  than  anybody  else  had 
been  able  to  do,  made  bold  to  ask  him  a 
question : 
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“Calkilate  to  stop  round  here  a spell?” 

“Probably.  It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances,” said  the  stranger. 

And  without  any  further  remark  he 
paid  his  bill  and  departed. 

An  expression  of  disappointment  rested 
upon  the  faces  of  those  he  left  behind; 
upon  Uncle  Cy’s  face  it  amounted  to  dis- 
may. He  was  not  prepared  for  such 
scanty  return  for  his  efforts  at  entertain- 
ment. 

But  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a card 
which  the  stranger  had  dropped  from  his 
pocket-book  as  he  paid  his  bill,  and  stoop- 
ed eagerly  to  pick  it  up. 

The  group  collected  around  him  as  he 
adjusted  his  spectacles  to  read  the  card. 

“Otis  Sanborn,  Y , Arizona.” 

Eight  months  after  Eliplialet  Topham’s 
death,  his  niece,  Mary  Ann,  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  house  that  had  been  his, 
looking  out  upon  the  meadow  lot.  It 
was  a fair  June  day,  but  its  peace  was 
invaded  by  a noise  and  bustle  arousing 
echoes  which  had  lain  asleep  in  Farming- 
ton  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
waving  grass  of  the  meadow  lot  was  be- 
ing ruthlessly  trampled  by  the  feet  of  the 
workmen  who  swarmed  the  town.  The 
railroad  had  “come” ! There  was  a glow 
on  Mary  Ann’s  cheek  and  a light  in  her 
eye.  She  looked  as  if  some  of  her  years 
had  fallen  off  her.  The  figure  of  a man 
coming  along  the  road  attracted  her  eye. 
He  too  stood  still  and  gazed  at  the  mea- 
dow lot.  Then,  catching  sight  of  her,  he 
came  toward  her  with  quick  steps.  She 
gazed  at  him  curiously  and  intently,  as  if 
she  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  She  said, 
44  Good-afternoon,  Jason,”  as  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

He  was  an  old-looking  man  for  one 
who  had  but  just  reached  middle  age,  in 
spite  of  an  alert  and  active  air  and  a gen- 
erally youthful  carriage.  His  light  gray 
eyes  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  his 
dark  and  sallow  skin ; but  when  he  spoke 
they  lighted  up,  and  his  smile  was  not  al- 
together ungenial.  His  eyes  and  hers 
wandered  together  to  the  meadow  lot. 

“The  years  bring  changes.”  he  said,  and 
as  he  uttered  this  commonplace  sentiment 
there  was  a tremor  in  his  voice  which  filled 
Mary  Ann  with  wonder.  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly toward  her.  “You  and  I are  all 
alone  now,  Mary  Ann : why  shouldn’t  we 
be  together  ?” 


A wave  of  color  surged  over  her  face ; a 
long,  fluttering  sigh  came  from  her  lips. 

She  felt  as  if  the  ground  were  slipping 
away  from  beneath  her  feet,  but  it  was 
only  the  years  rolling  away  from  before 
her  like  a mist.  She  had  hoped  and 
longed  and  waited  for  these  words  in 
those  years;  she  had  doubted  and  despair- 
ed of  them.  Now  they  fell  as  upon  deaf- 
ened ears.  She  felt  as  if  it  were  not  she 
who  had  heard  them. 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Jason !”  she  said. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  would  have 
drawn  her  toward  him. 

“But,  Mary  Ann,  you  used  to — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  not  now.” 

“You  understood  me,  Mary  Ann,  as  no- 
body else  ever  did,  and  the  old  feeling  will 
come  back.  We  are  older,  of  course,  and 
things  have  been  against  us;  we  have  had 
no  space  for  sentiment.” 

“It  could  never  come  back,  Jason,”  she 
cried.  “ It  is  dead!  You  might  as  well 
try  to  wake  those  who  are  sleeping  there” 

— pointing  to  the  burying-ground,  whose 
stones  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  “You 
might  better  try  to  wake  them,  for  they 
were  once;  that  never  was.  It  was  a de- 
lusion, a cheat.  I know  now,  because  I 
have  found  the  perfect  love  that  casts  out 
fear.  I am  going  to  be  married,  Jason, 
to — to  Otis  Sanborn.” 

Scorn  flashed  over  his  face. 

“So  he  has  bought  you  with  the  mea- 
dow lot,”  he  said. 

She  moved,  as  if  to  turn  away  angrily 
from  the  taunt,  but  turned  toward  him 
instead,  with  a low,  happy  laugh. 

“I  am  very  much  in  love  with — with 
the  meadow  lot,”  she  said. 

He  left  her  without  another  word.  She 
watched  him  as  he  went.  He  had  taken 
off  his  hat,  showing  a well-shaped  head 
and  fine  brow.  There  was  a kind  of  pride 
in  her  eyes. 

“ After  all,  it  was  not  quite  a cheat.  I 
was  not  utterly  deceived  in  him,”  she  mur- 
mured. “He  is  not  what  they  say,  any 
more  than  what  I thought.  He  did  ask 
me  to  marry  him,  knowing  that  I was 
penniless!” 

He  turned,  moved  by  a sudden  impulse, 
and  came  back  to  her. 

44  Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  be- 
lieve that  I always  loved  you !”  he  said, 
almost  fiercely. 

“I  shall  believe  it  till  my  dying  day!” 
said  Mary  Ann. 
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CHARLES  BLANC  begins  his  sketch 
of  Ruy sdael  by  declaring : 4 4 Ruysdael 
was  possessed  by  that  vague  melancholy 
which  Diirer  portrayed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  immortal  print  to  which  he  gave  the 
name,  4 La  Melancolia.’  This  sentiment, 
which  art  had  never  before  tried  to  ex- 
press, of  which  only  a few  choice  spirits 
had  been  conscious,  was  that  which  tor- 
mented our  famous  landscapist  all  through 
his  life.  At  a time  when  so  many  paint- 
ers, as,  for  example,  Berghem,  saw  only 
the  picturesque  side  of  the  landscape,  and 
its  happy  accidents,  light  and  expanse  of 
color,  Ruysdael,  a prey  to  a secret  but 
gnawing  inquietude,  pursued  even  into  the 
heart  of  nature  his  quest  after  the  inac- 
cessible ideal,  the  unknown.  Among  the 
monotonous  dunes  of  the  Kemmer  coun- 
try, in  the  wide  plains  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  at  the  foot  of  the  Norwegian  mount- 
ains, he  tried  to  grasp  the  soul  with  which 
the  Pantheists  endow  nature.  The  proof 
that  the  ever-present  torment  of  the  great 
painter  was  an  aspiring  from  things  visi- 
ble toward  the  infinite  (which  he  repre- 
sented by  the  indefinite  lines  of  the  hori- 
zons of  his  pictures)  is,  that  he  abandoned 
a profession  in  which  he  had  made  a brill- 
iant beginning,  in  order  to  find  in  paint- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  his  se- 
cret thoughts,  an  overflow  for  his  melan- 
choly broodings.” 

This  allusion  to  Ruysdael’s  change  of 
his  profession  has  reference  to  Houbra- 
ken’s  statement  that  Ruysdael  was  edu- 
cated to  be  a physician.  His  father,  a 
maker  of  the  elaborate  ebony  frames  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  old  Hollanders, 
settled  in  Haarlem,  and  as  his  business  ne- 
cessarily brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  artists,  it  is  possible  that  the  boy, 
even  when  quite  young,  was  influenced  by 
their  society.  Jacob  was  one  of  the  youn- 
ger children,  and  his  father  having  ac- 
quired a competence  by  his  trade,  was  able 
to  give  him  a good  education.  After  he 
left  school  he  studied  medicine,  and,  if 
Houbraken  can  be  credited,  was  a doctor 
with  a growing  practice  when  his  over- 
powering love  for  art  forced  him  to  be- 
come a painter.  He  had  learned  how  to 
draw  and  paint,  when  a lad,  from  his  old- 
er brother  Solomon,  aud  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  his  father’s 
shop  the  famous  artists  of  that  day. 

To  learn  who  was  most  likely  to  have 


been  Ruysdaers  master,  one  should  study 
the  works  of  Van  Everdingen,  whose  pic- 
tures and  Ruysdaers  can  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  having  a striking 
resemblance  in  hardness  of  touch  and 
aerial  coloring.  If  not  his  teacher,  Ever- 
dingen was  his  guide,  though  the  pupil 
far  excelled  the  master  in  the  depth  of 
sentiment  expressed  in  his  pictures. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  Dutch  artists, 
the  details  of  his  life  are  lacking;  there 
are  only  a few  meagre  facts ; there  is  not 
even  an  authentic  portrait  of  our  “mel- 
ancholy Jacques.”  We  can  form  no  theo- 
ry as  to  the  man  from  his  pictured  sem- 
blance. We  know  that  he  was  born  at 
Haarlem  about  1625 ; that  from  the  records 
he  was,  when  twenty-three  years  old,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Haarlem  guild  of  artists, 
thereby  showing  he  could  not  have  for 
very  long  practiced  his  profession  as  doc- 
tor, if  ever ; that  he  was  alwTays  poor,  and 
died  in  1681,  when  in  his  prime,  some  biog- 
raphers declare  in  the  Haarlem  poor-house, 
but  that  seems  hardly  credible.  He  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  Hobbema’s  wed- 
ding in  Amsterdam,  lived  there  the  better 
part  of  his  artist  life,  and  it  seems  more 
probable  died  there,  for  although  poor  it 
can  hardly  be  true  that  he  was  unable  to 
gain  a living  by  his  pencil,  and  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  an  alms-house.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Berghem,  and  accord- 
ing to  Descamps  the  artists 44  never  left  the 
environs  of  Amsterdam.”  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  Berghem  went  to  Rome.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Ruysdael  accompanied 
him,  though  there  is  an  apocryphal  story 
to  that  effect.  The  artists  are  declared  to 
have  been  one  day  sketching  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  when  a cardinal,  riding  by,  stopped 
to  examine  their  drawings.  He  admired 
them  very  much,  expressed  a wish  to  be- 
come a purchaser,  and  bade  the  artists 
when  they  needed  aid  to  apply  to  him. 

A few  days  afterward  the  artists  had  a 
different  and  less  agreeable  interruption; 
they  were  set  upon  by  banditti,  who  not 
only  despoiled  them  of  their  sketches,  but 
all  their  belongings,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, on  their  return  to  the  city,  to  call 
upon  the  cardinal  for  protection,  and  the 
aid  he  afforded  was  different  from  that 
which  he  had  proffered  and  they  hoped 
for.  This  story  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of 
Berghem,  but  Ruysdael  was  probably  not 
his  fellow-sufferer,  for  there  are  in  his 
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appreciate  his  pictures.  He  has  never 
introduced  figures  into  Ruysdael’s  land- 
scapes without  seriously  impairing  their 
value — at  least  to  modern  judgment;  but 
as  Berghem  was  a popular  artist,  and 
made  money,  and  Ruysdael  lived  and  died 
poor  and  unappreciated,  it  may  be  that 
Berghem’s  additions  were  the  means  of 
enabling  his  friend  to  sell  his  pictures. 
In  his  marine  views  Ruysdael  fared  bet- 
ter, for  Vandevelde  was  much  happier  in 
his  additions  to  Ruysdael’s  water-falls  and 
marine  pictures. 

In  either  department,  as  landscapist  or 
marine  painter,  Ruysdael  stands  pre-emi- 
nent; his  name  signifies  “ foaming  wa- 
ter,” and  Descamps  declares  “his  name 
would  seem  to  predestine  him  to  paint 
cascades.”  Whether  the  name  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  success  is  immaterial, 
but  certainly  his  presentations  of  foaming 
water  are  unrivalled.  “ He  stands  alone 
in  this  department,  few  painters  having 
been  as  well  able  to  depict  the  transpar- 
ency and  the  glitter  of  falling  water,” 
writes  Houbraken;  and  another  enthusi- 
ast declares:  “These  praises  give  only  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  dramatic  effect  of 
Ruysdael’s  cascades.  No  traveller  famil- 
iar with  the  startling  beauties  of  a mount- 
ainous country  but  will  find  all  the  charms 
reproduced  in  the  pictures  of  the  great 
painter.  One  feels  the  cold  wet  dust  fly 
in  the  face,  hears  the  dull  thud  of  the  fall- 
ing torrent  on  the  rocks  below:  such  is 
the  power  of  genius  that,  after  having 
seen  in  all  the  magnificence  of  reality  the 
spectacle  the  artist  has  reproduced  on  a 
canvas  of  a few  inches,  one  almost  finds 
nature  less  grand  and  overpowering  than 
the  work  of  Ruysdael.” 

For  his  marine  views  the  artist  had  not 
far  to  seek  for  a model.  Two  leagues  from 
Amsterdam  is  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  beyond 
on  all  sides  Holland  is  bathed  by  the  ocean ; 
and  though  the  Dutch  school  counts  sev- 
eral painters  who  made  their  reputation 
as  painters  of  sea  views,  yet  RuysdaeFs 
marines  are  easily  distinguished  from  and 
surpass  all  the  others  by  bearing  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  his  sombre  genius. 
He  does  not  give  us  the  placid,  transpar- 
ent sea  of  Van  Goven,  the  great  soapy 
waves  and  dramatic  tempest  of  Back- 
huysen,  nor  the  charming  finish  of  Van- 
develde. Ruysdael's  waves  are  dreary 
and  deep;  his  tempests,  more  menacing 
than  terrible,  fill  us  with  a sense  of  re- 
strained power,  of  forcibly  controlled 


fury,  and  excite  a feeling  of  indescribable 
dread;  his  storms  are  full  of  a “sublime 
pathos,  in  which  are  united  the  cry  for  hu- 
man sympathy  and  the  cry  of  his  desolate 
heart.” 

The  Louvre  has  a marine  view  of  Ruys- 
dael’s  called  “The  Storm.”  Several  ves- 
sels on  the  river  are  caught  by  the  squall, 
and  there  is  no  shelter  offered  but  a wood- 
en jetty  trembling  under  the  shock  of  the 
waves.  Michelet  considers  this  picture  “the 
prodigy  of  the  Louvre.”  Kugler,  in  his 
hand-book,  writes  of  Ruysdael : “ He  is  be- 
yond dispute  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape painters.  In  the  works  of  no  other 
do  we  find  that  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Northern  nature  and  perfection  of  repre- 
sentation united  in  the  same  degree.  With 
admirable  drawing  he  combined  a know- 
ledge of  chiar-oscuro  in  its  most  multifari- 
ous aspect,  a coloring  powerful  and  warm, 
and  a mastery  of  the  brush  which,  while 
never  too  smooth  in  surface,  ranges  from 
the  tenderest  and  most  minute  touch  to 
the  broadest,  freest,  and  most  marrowy 
execution.  His  prevailing  tone  of  color- 
ing is  a full,  decided  green.  Especially 
does  he  delight  in  representing  a wide  ex- 
panse of  land  or  water.  He  never  rep- 
resents the  ocean  in  repose,  or  beneath  a 
serene  sky,  but  always  cloudy  heavens, 
and  an  agitated  and  sometimes  raging  sea. 
His  pictures  attract  us  by  the  deep  pathos 
as  well  as  the  picturesqueness  of  their 
character.  He  rarely  dated  his  pictures, 
but  the  earlier  ones  may  be  identified  by 
the  extraordinary  minuteness  with  which 
all  objects  are  represented,  by  decision 
bordering  on  harshness,  and  by  less  free- 
dom of  handling  and  delicacy  of  aerial 
perspective.” 

De  Amicis  also:  “All  Ruysdael’s  pic- 
tures inspire  a vague  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly. The  great  power  of  this  artist, 
who  stands  alone  among  his  brother  paint- 
ers for  delicacy  of  mind  and  a singular 
superiority  of  education,  lies  in  his  senti- 
ment. It  has  been  justly  said  that  he 
makes  use  of  landscape  to  express  his  own 
bitterness  and  weariness,  his  own  dreams, 
and  that  he  contemplates  his  country  with 
a sort  of  sadness,  and  creates  groves  of 
trees  in  which  to  hide  it.  The  veiled 
light  of  Holland  is  the  image  of  his  soul; 
no  one  feels  more  exquisitely  its  melan- 
choly sweetness;  no  one  represents  like 
him  with  a ray  of  languid  light  the  sad 
smile  of  some  afflicted  creature.” 

Ruysdael's  pictures  produce  the  same 
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effect  on  all  critics  in  all  times — not  alone 
on  Descamps  and  Houbraken  in  earlier 
days,  but  on  Toffer,  Amicis,  and  Poynter  in 
our  time,  the  last  asserting:  “The  works 
of  Ruysdael  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
poetry  of  melancholy.  He  is  probably 
equalled  or  even  surpassed  in  some  tech- 
nical points  by -other  Dutch  masters,  but 
none  have  approached  to  the  mystic  mel- 
ancholy which  invests  his  pictures.”  But 
Taillasson,  the  cool  critic,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  the  Great  Masters  (Paris,  1807), 
has  the  following  criticism:  “Ruysdael’s 
landscapes  offer  us  retreats  where,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  mankind,  far  from 
fatigue,  in  silence  and  repose,  we  can  list- 
en with  respect  to  the  sublime  voice  of  na- 
ture. In  his  works  life  is  not  often  met 
with ; he  loved  to  paint  those  spots  of  na- 
ture favorable  for  dreams  and  philoso- 
phizing, where  one  could  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  life.  Nowhere  in  the  pic- 
tures of  his  brother  artists  do  we  find  such 
poetic  inspiration  as  in  his  own.  He  af- 
fects us  with  a gentle  melancholy,  which 
comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  influence  dif- 
fused by  his  own  nature,  by  the  choice  of 
the  scenes  he  paints,  and  the  subdued  tone 
of  his  coloring.” 

Of  adverse  criticism  we  have  Le  Brun, 
who  considers  Everdingen  as  a superior  art- 
ist to  Ruysdael,  and  Valenciennes.  This 
latter,  in  his  work  on  perspective,  accuses 
Ruysdael  of  using  as  models  small  twigs 
and  little  stones,  and  painting  from  them 
trees  and  rocks.  ‘ ‘ Such  artists”  (he  writes) 
“flatter  themselves  that  by  this  manner 
they  can  reproduce  nature,  but  they  only 
distort  her;  the  more  accurately  they  copy 
the  model,  the  falser  is  the  picture.  For 
as  the  proportions  of  the  child  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  man,  so  the  confor- 
mation of  a branch  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  the  structure  of  the  en- 
tire tree;  the  texture  of  the  bark,  as  an  in- 
telligent observer  well  knows,  is  totally 
different.” 

Blanc  thinks  this  accusation  very  un- 
just, and  that  Valenciennes  has  not  enough 
proof  to  justify  such  sweeping  fault-find- 
ing, and  though  he  allows  that  Ruysdael 
may  have  occasionally  drawn  a tree  from 
a branch,  as  is  possible  in  the  picture  No. 

4 of  Baitsch’s  catalogue  of  engravings, 
which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  a print, 
not  a painting,  yet  as  a rule  the  artist  is 
noted  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  trees  and 
the  accentuation  of  his  foliage,  which  en- 
ables leaves  to  be  distinguished  one  from 


the  other,  as  well  as  by  his  firm,  spirited 
touch. 

There  is  a spirit  in  Ruysdael’s  pictures 
akin  to  that  found  in  Rembrandt’s  works, 
noticeably  in  their  treatment  of  light,  and 
the  one  artist  reminds  us  of  the  other, 
only  Rembrandt  being  the  stronger  na- 
ture, the  melancholy  questioning  of  Ruys- 
dael was  in  his  case  developed  in  the  half- 
mocking  sarcastic  spirit  so  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  his  works.  Rembrandt  we 
know  to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  and 
judging  from  the  persistence  with  which 
Ruysdael  painted  the  “Cemetery  of  the 
Jews”  at  Amsterdam,  the  pathos  he  threw 
into  the  pictures,  the  religious  melancholy 
which  pervades  this  mournful  subject 
whenever  he  depicts  it,  not  even  the  rays 
of  sunlight  he  paints  playing  over  the 
graves  being  able  to  counteract  the  dreary 
effect,  “the  sunshine  of  the  living  warm- 
ing not  the  dead,”  one  feels  as  if  he  must 
have  belonged  to  that  much-persecuted 
race.  There  are  in  the  pictures  more  than 
the  mere  sentiment  of  the  artist;  they 
must  have  been  inspired  by  the  religious 
pathos  of  the  believer,  the  tenderness  of  a 
faithful  heart  for  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  kindred.  There  is  nothing  but  con- 
jecture on  this  point,  but  as  the  inner  life 
is  more  often  shown  in  one’s  works  than 
the  executor  is  aware  of,  his  touching  pic- 
tures of  the  “Cemetery”  induce  the  be- 
lief that  religion  and  tender  ties  gave  a 
sacred  interest  to  the  spot  in  his  eyes. 

Ruysdael’s  pictures  that  are  owned  in 
England  are  principally  in  private  gal- 
leries, though  the  National  Gallery  owns 
twelve  of  his  landscapes.  The  Hermit- 
age at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Dresden 
Gallery  are  the  richest  in  his  works,  own- 
ing fourteen  pictures  each ; but,  according 
to  Poynter,  “at  Vienna  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
Ruysdael’s  works,  4 The  Forest,’  and  it  is 
the  truest  and  most  excellent  portrait  of 
simple  nature  that  can  be  imagined.” 

His  pictures  steadily  advance  in  price. 
In  1745,  at  the  sale  of  Chevalier  Roque, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  well- 
known  connoisseur  Gersaint,  two  land- 
scapes brought  only  £120  5s. ; twenty-five 
years  later,  at  the  sale  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  the  “Entrance  into  the  Wood” 
brought  900  livres,  and  the  “View  of  the 
Coast  of  Sclieveningen”  1701  francs;  and 
five  years  afterward,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  the  same  pictures  brought 
2401  livres. 
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“Peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep.” 

— Shakespeare.  Richard  II. , i.  3. 


THE  year  1789  saw  a new  nation  in  its 
cradle  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Lib- 
erty was  born,  but  had  yet  to  learn  how 
to  go  alone.  Political  precedents  were 
still  to  be  established,  social  customs  to 
be  formed  anew.  New  York  city,  the 
first  seat  of  national  government,  had 
warmly  welcomed  Washington,  though 
the  State  of  New  York  had  not  voted  for 
him ; and  now  that  he  was  in  office,  men 
and  women  waited  with  eager  interest  to 
see  what  kind  of  political  and  social  life 
would  surround  him.  The  city  then  con- 
tained nearly  thirty-three  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  had  long  been  more  cosmopolitan 
than  any  other  in  the  colonies,  but  it 
had  also  been  longer  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  had  been  more  lately  under  the 
influence  of  loyal  traditions  and  royal 
officials.  This  influence  the  languid  sway 
of  the  “confederation”  had  hardly  dis- 
pelled. What  condition  of  things  would 
the  newly  organized  republic  establish? 

It  was  a period  of  much  social  display. 
Class  distinctions  still  prevailed  strongly, 
for  the  French  Revolution  had  not  yet 
followed  the  American  Revolution  to 
sweep  them  away.  Employers  were  still 
called  masters ; gentlemen  still  wore  vel- 
vets, damasks,  knee-breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings, silver  buckles,  ruffled  shirts,  volu- 
minous cravats,  scarlet  cloaks.  The  Rev- 
olution had  made  many  poor,  but  it  had 
enriched  many,  and  money  was  lavishly 
spent.  People  gave  great  entertainments, 
kept  tankards  of  punch  on  the  table  for 
morning  visitors  of  both  sexes,  and  re- 
turned in  sedan-chairs  from  evening 
parties.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  went  to  a 
dinner  party  of  forty -four  gentlemen  at 
the  house  of  General  Knox,  just  before  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War.  All 
the  guests  were  officers  of  the  late  Conti- 
nental army,  and  every  one,  except  Cutler 
himself,  wore  the  badge  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  On  another  occasion 
lie  dined  there  with  a French  nobleman; 
the  dinner  was  served  “in  high  style, 
much  in  the  French  style.”  Mrs.  Knox 
seemed  to  him  to  mimic  “the  military 
style,”  which  he  found  “very  disgusting 
in  a female.”  This  is  his  description 
of  her  head-dress:  “Her  hair  in  front  is 
craped  at  least  a foot  high,  much  in  the 


form  of  a churn  bottom  upward,  and  topped 
off  with  a wire  skeleton  in  the  same  form, 
covered  with  black  gauze,  which  hangs 
in  streamers  down  her  back.  Her  hair 
behind  is  in  a large  braid,  and  confined 
with  a monstrous  crooked  comb.” 

Mrs.  Knox’s  head-dress  would  have  no 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
lady  of  the  period,  but  that  no  other  lady 
came  so  near  to  being  the  active  head  of 
American  society  at  the  outset  of  this 
government.  General  Knox  and  his  wife 
were  two  people  of  enormous  size — were, 
indeed,  said  to  be  the  largest  couple  in 
New  York — and  they  were  as  expansive  in 
their  good-natured  hospitality  as  in  their 
persons.  The  European  visitors,  who 
were  abundant  about  that  time,  and  es- 
pecially the  numerous  Frenchmen  who 
flocked  to  see  the  new  republic — and  who 
then,  as  now,  gravitated  naturally  to  that 
society  where  they  were  best  am  used- 
turned  readily  to  Mrs.  Knox's  entertain- 
ments from  those  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
One  traveller  even  complained  of  the  new 
President  that  his  bows  were  more  dis- 
tant and  stiff  than  any  he  had  seen  in 
England.  Of  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  neither  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  nor 
Randolph  was  in  a position  to  receive 
company  in  the  grand  style,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  short  period  when  New  York  was 
the  seat  of  government  the  house  of  the 
Knoxes  in  Broadway  was  emphatically 
the  centre  of  social  vivacity  for  the  nation. 

This  was  a matter  of  some  importance 
when  more  political  questions  were  settled 
at  the  dinner  table  than  in  public  debate, 
and  when  Washington  himself  would  in- 
vite his  subordinates  to  discuss  affairs  of 
state  “over  a bottle  of  wine.”  The  social 
life  of  any  community  is  always  the 
foundation  of  its  political  life,  and  this 
was  especially  true  when  the  United 
States  began  to  exist,  because  there  was  a 
general  suspicion  in  Europe  that  the  new 
republic  would  be  hopelessly  plebeian. 
When  we  consider  that  even  in  1845  an 
English  lady  of  rank,  trying  to  dissuade 
Dickens  from  visiting  America,  said, 
“Why  do  you  not  go  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  visit  the  third  and  fourth  rate 
people  there? — that  would  be  just  the 
same,”  we  know  that  she  only  expressed 
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OUR  COUNTRY’S  CRADLE 


vited  guests  only,  and  took  place  every 
oilier  week  between  three  and  four  p.m. 
The  President  stood  before  the  fire-place 
in  full  black  velvety  with  his  hair  powder- 
ed and  gathered  in  to  a bag;  he  wore  yellow 
gloves  and  silver  buckles,  wit-li  a steel-hilt- 


The  French  Minister  at  that  time  was 
the  Comte  de  Moustier,  whose  sister,  Ma- 
dame De  Brehan,  accompanied  him  to  this 
country.  Jefferson  had  assured  her  that 
her  manners  were  a “model  of  perfec- 
tion*” while  others  found  her  ua  little,  sin- 
gular, whimsical,  hysterical 
old  woman.”  His  secretary 
of  legation  was  M.  Otto,  part 
of  whose  keen  and  penetra- 
ting correspondence  has 
lately  beeu  translated  by 
Mr*  Bancroft;  he  had  mar- 
ried an  American  wife,  one 
of  the  Livingston  family. 

The  English  Consul-Gen- 
eral, Sir  John  Temple,  had  i 

also  married  an  American, 
the  daughter  of  Governor 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts 
These  were  the  leading  peo- 
ple “in  society”— a society 
whose  standard,  after  all, 
was  not  luxurious  or  ex- 
travagant. 01  i ver  W oleott 
wrote  to  his  wife  when  he 
was  invited  to  come  to  New 
York  as  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury : 4 ‘ The  example  of 
the  President  and  his  family 
will  render  parade  and  ex- 
pense improper  and  disrep- 
utable. ” It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  after  three  months'  stay 
at  the  seat  of  government  he 
wrote  home  to  his  mother, 

“ Honesty  is  as  much  in 
fashion  as  in  Connecticut.” 

Mrs.  Washington's  receptions  were  re- 
proached as 41  introductory  to  the  pageant- 
ry of  courts,”  but  it.  was  very  modest  pa- 
geantry* Nothing  could  have  been  less 
festive  or  more  harmless  than  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Presidential  abode.  An  English 
manufacturer  who  was  invited  there  to 
breakfast  reports  a meal  of  admirable  sim- 
plicity-tea, coffee,  sliced  tongue,  dry  toast 
and  butter — k‘  but  no  broiled  fish,  as  is  the 
general  custom,"  he  adds.  At  her  even- 
ing receptions  Mrs.  Washington  offered 
her  guests  tea  and  coffee  with  plum-cake : 
at  nine  she  warned  her  visitors  that  the 
General  kept  early  hours,  and  after  this 
remark  the  guests  had  no  choice  hut  to  do 
the  same.  At  these  entertainments  of  hers 
the  President  was  but  a guest — without 
his  sword — and  found  it  necessary  also  to 
retreat  in  good  order  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, His  own  receptions  were  for  in 


MRS.  HINDU  AW 


ed  sword  in  a white  leather  .scabbard  ; he 
held  in  his  hand  a cocked  hat  with  a fea- 
ther. This  is  the  description  given  by 
William  Sullivan,  in  lbs  Letters 

on  Public  Character*, 

If  it  was  the  object  of  Washington  to 
make  these  occasions  {differ  than  the 
d raw i ng-roorns  of  any  crow  ned  potentate, 
he  succeeded.  Names  were  announced, 
gentlemen  vyere  presented,  the  President 
bowed,  but  never  shook  hands;  at  a quar- 
ter past  three  the  doors  were  dosed,  and 
the  visitors  formed  a circle ; the  President 
made  the  circuit,  addressing  a few  words 
to  each  ; then  they  bowed  and  retired.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  these  mild  enter- 
tainments could  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured as  extravagant  or  monarchical ; one 
can  better  comprehend  how  the  censure 
could  be  applied  to  the  street  equipage  of 
the  new  President,  the  cream  colored  car- 
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at  mr3.  Washington's  rkcxptio.n, 


riagc  painted  in  medallions,  and  the  liver-  j nizetl  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his  sta- 
irs of  white  turned  up  with  green.  Yet  tion.  It  was  with  the  desire  of  promofc- 
these  were,  perhaps,  more  readily  recog-  j tug  this  dignity  that  the  Senators  of  the 
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new  nation  were  anxious  to  give  the  Pre- 
sident an  official  title.  The  plan  was  said 
to  have  originated  with  John  Adams,  who 
believed  “splendor  and  majesty”  to  be 
important  in  a republic;  and  there  was  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress  to  consider 
the  matter.  This  committee  reported 
against  it,  but  the  dissatisfied  Senate  still 
favored  a title,  as  it  well  might,  at  a time 
when  the  Senators  themselves  were  habit- 
ually called  “Most  Honorable.”  They 
proposed  to  call  the  Chief  Magistrate  “ His 
Highness,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Protector  of  their 
Liberties.”  The  House  objected;  the 
country  at  large  was  divided.  Chief  Jus- 
tice McKean  proposed  “ His  Serene  High- 
ness”; somebody  else  suggested  “The 
President-General”;  and  Governor  Sulli- 
van thought  that  “ His  Patriotic  Majesty” 
would  not  be  inappropriate,  since  lie  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  the  people.  Wash- 
ington himself,  it  is  said,  favored  “His 
High  Mightiness,”  which  was  the  phrase 
used  by  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  It 
was  the  common-sense  of  the  nation  that 
swept  these  extravagances  aside;  it  was 
one  of  the  many  occasions  in  American 
history  when  the  truth  of  Talleyrand’s 
saying  has  been  vindicated,  that  every- 
body knows  more  than  anybody. 

But  when  it  became  needful  to  go  be- 
hind these  externals,  and  to  select  a cab- 
inet ministry  for  the  actual  work  of  gov- 
ernment, the  sane  and  quiet  judgment  of 
Washington  made  itself  felt.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  cabinet  consisted  of  but  four  per- 
sons, and  it  was  the  theory  that  it  should 
not  bo  made  up  of  mere  clerks  and  staff 
officers,  but  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  the  nation.  Washington 
being  President,  Adams  and  Jay  having 
also  been  assigned  to  office,  there  natural- 
ly followed  the  two  men  who  had  con- 
tributed most  in  their  different  ways  to  the 
intellectual  construction  of  the  nation. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  cabinet— the  one  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  other  as  Secre- 
tary of  State— not  because  they  agreed, 
but  because  they  differed.  Tried  by  all 
immediate  and  temporary  tests,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  Hamilton  the  position 
of  leading  intellect  during  the  constitu- 
tional period;  and  his  clear  and  cogent 
ability  contrasts  strongly  with  the  pecul- 
iar mental  action,  always  fresh  and  pen- 
etrating, but  often  lawless  and  confused, 
of  his  great  rival.  Hamilton  was  more 
1* 
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coherent,  more  truthful,  more  combative, 
more  generous,  and  more  limited.  His 
power  was  as  an  organizer  and  advocate 
of  measures,  and  this  is  a less  secure  pass- 
port to  fame  than  lies  in  the  announce- 
ment of  great  principles.  The  difference 
between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  State  rights  was  only 
the  symbol  of  a deeper  divergence.  The 
contrast  between  them  was  not  so  much 
in  acts  as  in  theories;  not  in  what  they 
did,  but  in  what  they  dreamed.  Both 
had  their  visions,  and  held  to  them  ar- 
dently, but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
fortunately  stronger  than  either;  it  made 
Hamilton  support  a republic  against  his 
will,  and  made  Jefferson  acquiesce,  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  a tolerably  vigorous  nation- 
al government. 

There  is  not  a trace  of  evidence  that 
Hamilton,  even  when  most  denounced  as  a 
“ monocrat”  and  a “ raonist,”ever  desired 
to  bring  about  a monarchy  in  America. 

Ho  no  doubt  believed  the  British  constitu- 
tion to  be  the  most  perfect  model  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man ; but  it  is 
also  true,  as  Jefferson  himself  admitted, 
that  Hamilton  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  wholly  republican. 

This  is  just  what  Hamilton  says  of  himself ; 
all  his  action  was  based  on  the  opinion 
“that  the  political  principle  of  this  coun- 
try would  endure  nothing  but  republican 
government.”  Fisher  Ames,  his  ablest 
ally,  said  the  same  as  explicitly:  “Mon- 
archy is  no  path  of  liberty  — offers  no 
hopes.  It  could  not  stand ; and  would,  if 
tried,  lead  to  more  agitation  and  revolution 
than  anything  else.”  What  Hamilton 
and  Ames  believed — and  very  reasonably, 
so  far  as  the  mere  teachings  of  experience 
went — was  that  a republic  was  an  enor- 
mous risk  to  run ; and  they  drew  the  very 
questionable  conclusion  that  this  risk  must 
be  diminished  by  making  the  republic  as 
much  like  a monarchy  as  possible.  For 
instance,  if  Hamilton  could  have  had  his 
way,  only  holders  of  real  estate  vrould  have 
had  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Sen- 
ators, and  these  would  have  held  office  for 
life,  or  at  least  during  good  behavior;  the 
President  would  have  appointed  all  the 
Governors  of  States,  and  they  would 
have  had  a veto  on  all  State  legislation. 

All  this  he  announced  in  Congress,  with 
the  greatest  frankness,  not  hesitating  to 
call  even  the  British  House  of  Lords  “a 
most  noble  institution.”  Having  thus 
indicated  his  ideal  government,  he  ac- 
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cepted  what  he  could  get,  and  gave  his 
great  powers  to  carrying  out  a constitu- 
tion about  which  he  had  serious  misgivings. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Jefferson  could  have 
had  his  way,  national  organization  would 
have  been  a shadow.  “ Were  it  left  me 
to  decide,”  he  once  wrote,  “whether  we 
should  have  a government  without  news- 
papers or  a newspaper  without  a govern- 
ment, I should  not  hesitate  a moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.”  He  accepted  the  con- 
stitution as  a necessary  evil,  tempered  by 
newspapers— then  the  very  worst  newspa- 
pers that  ever  flourished  on  American  soil. 

“Hamilton  and  I,”  wrote  Jefferson, 
“were  pitted  against  each  other  every 
day  in  the  cabinet,  like  two  fighting-cocks.” 
The  first  passage  between  them  was  the 
only  one  in  which  Hamilton  had  clearly 
the  advantage  of  his  less  practiced  antag- 
onist, making  Jefferson,  indeed,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  defeat.  The  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
was  secured  by  the  first  of  many  compro- 
mises between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  after  a debate  in  which  the  formi- 
dable slavery  question  showed  itself  often, 
as  it  had  shown  itself  at  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  was  clearly  the  price  paid  by 
Hamilton  for  Jefferson’s  acquiescence  in 
his  first  great  financial  measure.  This 
measure  was  the  national  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty  millions.  It  was  met  by  vehement 
opposition,  partly  because  it  bore  very  un- 
equally on  the  States,  but  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  claims  were  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  were  greatly  depreci- 
ated. Yet  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that 
great  series  of  financial  projects  on  which 
Hamilton’s  fame  must  rest,  even  more 
than  on  his  papers  in  the  Federalist — 
though  these  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  Three  measures,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  State  debts,  the  funding 
act,  and  the  national  bank,  were  what 
changed  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  na- 
tion into  solvency  and  credit.  There  may 
be  question  as  to  the  good  or  bad  prece- 
dents established  by  these  enactments;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  imme- 
diate success.  Jefferson  opposed  them; 
it  is  certain  that  Jefferson  never  could 
have  originated  them  or  carried  them 
through.  The  financial  problem — the 
first,  and  in  one  sense  the  lowest  problem 
to  be  met  by  the  new  government — was 
solved  by  Hamilton. 


It  seems  curious  to  find  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  public  men  of  that  day 
so  little  that  relates  to  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  particular  officials.  One  rea- 
son is  that  the  officials  were  then  so  few. 
The  whole  number  in  civil  office  during 
Washington’s  administration  were,  in  his 
own  phrase,  “a  mere  handful,” and  dur- 
ing his  two  Presidential  terms  he  removed 
but  eight,  all  for  cause,  this  list  not  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pinckney,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, who  was  recalled  by  desire  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  nation.  The  question  of 
removal  was  almost  wholly  an  abstract 
one,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  men  of  that 
period  had  a great  taste  for  the  abstract 
principles  of  government ; and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  this  particular  question 
was  debated  as  fully  and  ardently  as  if  the 
number  of  officials  had  already  been  reck- 
oned by  tens  of  thousands.  Many  points 
in  the  prolonged  controversy  seem  like  the 
civil  service  discussions  of  to-day.  The 
main  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  beginning  June  16, 1789, 
and  lasting  four  days ; and  it  is  fortunate- 
ly preserved  to  us  in  full  as  a part  of  the 
appendix  to  ElliotVs  Debates . It  arose 
on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  afterward  called  the  State 
Department.  It  was  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words — as  applied  to  the  officer  thus 
created — “ to  be  removable  from  office  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.”  The 
importance  of  the  subject  was  amply  rec- 
ognized, Mr.  Madison  going  so  far  as  to 
say:  “The  decision  that  is  at  this  time 
made  will  become  the  permanent  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution;  and  on  a perma- 
nent exposition  of  the  constitution  will 
depend  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
whole  government.”  He  and  others  took 
the  ground  that  in  no  way  could  full  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  be  placed  upon  the 
President  unless  he  had  a corresponding 
power  over  liis  subordinates.  All  the  fa- 
miliar arguments  in  favor  of  a strong  gov- 
ernment were  brought  forward,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  obvious  arguments  against 
it.  “This  clause  of  the  bill,”  said  Mr. 
Page,  of  North  Carolina,  “contains  in  it 
the  seeds  of  royal  prerogative.  Everything 
which  has  been  said  in  favor  of  energy  in 
the  Executive  may  go  to  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and  establish  despotism.  This 
very  energy,  so  much  talked  of,  has  led 
many  patriots  to  the  Bastile,  to  the  block, 
and  to  the  halter.”  Perhaps  the  ablest 
assailant  of  the  power  of  removal  was 
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Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts — he 
through  whom  a new  and  permanent 
phrase  was  added  to  the  American  dialect 
in  the  word  gerrymander.  He  claimed 
in  this  debate  that  unlimited  removal  from 
office  belonged  only  to  a king;  that  to  a 
four  years’  President  such  power  could 
ofcly  be  made  useful  “by  being  the  means 
of  procuring  him  a re-election.”  If  this 
step  were  taken,  he  said,  the  Presidency 
should  be  for  life,  or  even  hereditary. 
With  some  foresight  of  our  later  experi- 
ence, he  added:  “The  officers,  instead  of 
being  the  machinery  of  the  government, 
moving  in  regular  order  prescribed  by  the 
legislature,  will  be  the  mere  puppets  of 
the  President,  to  be  employed  or  thrown 
aside  as  useless  lumber  according  to  his 
fancy.”  His  arguments  did  not  prevail; 
the  clause  was  struck  out  by  a vote  of 
thirty-four  to  twenty,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther modification  the  bill  passed  by  a small 
majority  in  the  House,  and  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  President  in  the  Senate.  The 
result  of  that  vote  has  not  been  followed 
by  quite  the  evils  that  Page  and  Gerry 
feared,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  influenced, 
as  Madison  predicted,  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  whole  government.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  no  prophetic  vision 
had  yet  revealed  to  any  one  the  vast  fu- 
ture population  for  which  Congress  was 
legislating,  and  Madison  plainly  thought 
himself  making  a very  bold  guess  when 
he  estimated  that  it  might  ‘ 4 in  some  years” 
double  in  number,  and  reach  six  millions. 

On  the  16  th  of  July,  1790,  Congress 
made  up  its  mind  to  remove  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  but  before  the  site  was 
fixed  upon,  the  seat  of  government  was 
temporarily  removed  (in  November,  1790) 
to  Philadelphia,  then  the  largest  town  in 
the  country,  and  claiming  to  be  regarded 
as  its  metropolis.  The  French  visitors 
criticised  the  city,  found  its  rectangular 
formation  tiresome,  and  the  habits  of  its 
people  sad,  but  Americans  thought  it  gay 
and  delightful.  Brissot  de  Warville  com- 
plained that  the  pretensions  of  the  ladies 
were  “too  affected  to  be  pleasing,”  and  the 
Comte  de  Rochambeau  said  that  the  wives 
of  merchants  went  to  the  extreme  of 
French  fashions.  Mrs.  John  Adams,  who 
had  lived  in  Europe,  complained  of  a want 
of  etiquette,  but  found  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety eminently  friendly  and  agreeable. 
Superior  taste  and  a livelier  wit  were  ha- 
bitually claimed  for  the  Philadelphia 
ladies.  It  was  said  by  a lively  maiden 


who  went  from  that  city  to  New  York— 
Rebecca  Franks,  afterward  Lady  John- 
ston— that  the  Philadelphia  ladies  had 
“more  cleverness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye 
than  those  of  New  York  in  their  whole 
composition.  ” In  the  latter  city,  she  said, 
there  was  no  conversation  without  the  aid 
of  cards;  in  Philadelphia  the  chat  never 
flagged.  There  were  plenty  of  leading 
ladies  there.  Mrs.  Knox  was  still  conspic- 
uous, playing  perpetual  whist.  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham was  at  the  head  of  the  local  society ; 
and  among  women  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  for 
character  or  beauty,  were  Mi's.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
It  was  of  the  latter  that  the  story  is  told 
that  the  British  Minister  said  to  Senator 
Tracy,  of  Connecticut:  “Your  country- 
woman would  be  admired  at  St.  James’s.” 

4 4 Sir, ” said  the  patriotic  American,  ‘ ‘ she 
is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  Hill.” 

There  was  in  Philadelphia  a theatre 
which  was  much  attended,  and  which 
must  have  had  a rather  exceptional  com- 
pany for  that  period,  inasmuch  as  Chief 
Justice  Jay  assured  his  wife  that  it  was 
composed  of  “decent,  moral  people.”  In 
society,  habits  were  not  always  quite  mor- 
al, or  conversation  always  quite  decent. 
Gentlemen,  according  to  John  Adams,  sat 
till  eleven  o’clock  over  their  after-dinner 
wine,  and  drank  healths  in  that  elaborate 
way  which  still  amazes  the  American  vis- 
itor in  England.  Nay,  young  ladies,  if  we 
may  accept  Miss  Rebecca  Franks  as  au- 
thority, drank  each  other’s  health  out  of 
punch  tankards  in  the  morning.  Gam- 
bling prevailed  among  both  sexes.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  a man  or 
woman  had  lost  $300  or  $400  in  an  even- 
ing. An  anonymous  letter- writer,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Griswold's  Republican  Court , de- 
clares that  some  resident  families  could 
not  have  supported  the  cost  of  their  enter- 
tainments and  their  losses  at  loo,  but  that 
they  had  the  adroitness  to  make  the  tem- 
porary residents  pay  their  expenses.  At 
balls  people  danced  country-dances,  the 
partners  being  designated  beforehand  by 
the  host,  and  being  usually  unchanged 
during  the  whole  evening — though  “this 
severity  was  sometimes  mitigated,”  in  the 
language  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux — 
and  the  supper  was  served  about  midnight. 
Talleyrand,  in  later  years,  looking  back  on 
the  Philadelphia  of  that  period,  found  its 
luxury  a theme  for  sarcasm  in  quality  as 
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well  as  quantity : Leur  luxe  est  affreux , 
he  said.  Going  beyond  the  strict  circles 
of  fashion,  we  find  that  some  social  pecul- 
iarities which  we  regard  as  recent  seem 
to  have  existed  in  full  force  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  republic.  The  aversion 
of  white  Americans  to  domestic  service, 
the  freedom  given  to  young  girls,  the 
habit  of  eating  hot  bre&d — these  form  the 
constant  theme  of  remark  by  the  French 
visitors  in  the  time  of  Washington.  In 
some  physiological  matters  American  hab- 
its are  now  unquestionably  modified  for 
the  better.  Chastellux  reports  that  at  the 
best  dinners  of  the  period  there  was  usu- 
ally but  one  course  besides  the  dessert; 
and  Volney  describes  people  as  drinking 
very  strong  tea  immediately  after  this 
meal,  and  closing  the  evening  with  a sup- 
per of  salt  meat.  At  other  points,  again, 
the  national  traits  seem  to  have  been  be- 
wilderingly  transformed  by  the  century 
that  has  since  passed.  The  Chevalier  de 
Beaujour  describes  Americans  as  usually 
having  ruddy  complexions,  but  without 
delicacy  of  feature  or  play  of  expression ; 
whereas  all  these  characteristics  will  be 
found  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers 
to  be  now  precisely  reversed,  the  features 
having  grown  more  delicate,  the  expres- 
sion vivacious,  and  the  complexion  pale. 

The  standard  of  women’s  education  was 
still  low,  and  in  society  they  had  to  rely 
on  native  talent  and  the  conversation  of 
clever  men;  yet  Mercy  Warren’s  history 
had  been  accepted  as  a really  able  work, 
and  Phillis  Wheatley’s  poems  had  passed 
for  a phenomenon.  Mrs.  Morton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, also,  under  the  name  of  “Phi- 
lenia,” had  published  a poem  called  “ Bea- 
con Hill,”  of  which  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
himself  a man  of  ability,  had  written  in 
this  admiring  strain: 

t “ Beacon  shall  lire,  the  theme  of  future  lays, 

Philenia  bids;  obsequious  time  obeys. 

Beacon  shall  live,  embalmed  in  verse  sublime, 

The  new  Parnassus  of  a nobler  clime.” 

The  original  beacon  has  long  since  fallen ; 
the  hill  to  which  it  gave  its  name  has  been 
much  cut  down ; but  the  fame  of  Philenia 
has  been  yet  more  sadly  obliterated.  Yet 
she  and  such  as  she  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  vague  suspicions  of  monarch- 
ical design  which  began  to  array  them- 
selves against  Washington.  For  did  not 
these  tuneful  people  write  birthday  odes 
to  him  ; and  were  not  birthday  odes  clear- 
ly monarchical  ? 

Great  men  are  sometimes  influenced 


by  minor  considerations.  It  is  probable 
that  Washington’s  desire  to  retire  from 
the  Presidency  after  one  term  was  largely 
due  to  the  public  criticisms  on  things  so  in- 
nocent as  these  melodious  flatteries  and 
Mrs.  Washington's  receptions.  But  he  was 
still  overwhelmingly  popular,  and  his  re- 
election  in  1792  was  unanimous,  John  Ad- 
ams bei  n g a ga i n V ice-President,  a nd  the  seat 
of  government  being  still  Philadelphia. 
It  was  thought  at  .fi rst  by  both  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  that  the  ceremony  of  a re-in- 
auguration should  be  a wholly  private  one 
at  the  President’s  house,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  cabinet  that  it  should  be 
public  and  in  the  Senate-chamber.  Wash- 
ington thus  entered  on  a second  term  of 
office,  which  was  destined  to  be  far  storm- 
ier than  his  first  term.  There  were  the 
Indian  troubles  to  be  settled,  the  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  curb- 
ed, and  the  balance  of  neutrality  to  be 
kept  between  France  and  England.  The 
first  two  questions,  though  they  seemed 
to  belong  to  military  matters  alone,  were 
yet  complicated  with  politics,  and  the  last 
was  interwoven  with  the  public  affairs  of 
all  Europe.  No  President,  except  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  has  ever  yet  had  to  deal 
with  questions  so  difficult;  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Lincoln  had  behind 
him  the  aid  of  national  traditions  already 
formed,  while  Washington  dealt  with  a 
newly  organized  government,  and  had  to 
create  even  the  traditions. 

The  great  scheme  for  filling  the  North- 
western Territory  with  settlers  had  serious- 
ly lagged.  Great  Britain  still  held  her 
posts  there;  this  encouraged  the  Indian 
tribes  who  had  never  been  included  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Kentucky  earned  the  name  of  the  “dark 
and  bloody  ground,”  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  her  few  pioneer  settlers  hav- 
ing been  killed  or  captured  within  a few 
years.  General  Mercer  was  sent  against 
them  with  a small  body  of  men  in  1790, 
and  was  defeated;  General  St.  Clair  was 
ordered  out  the  following  year,  with  a 
much  larger  force,  and  was  beaten  disas- 
trously, losing  nearly  a thousand  men  and 
many  cannon.  Washington  tried  in  vain 
to  reach  the  Indians  by  treaty,  and  it  took 
“ Mad  Anthony  Wayne”  and  5000  men  to 
bring  about  peace  at  last.  Near  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Cincinnati,  Wayne  made 
his  winter  camp  in  1793;  he  built  forts  to 
strengthen  liis  forward  -march,  and  in 
August,  1794,  fought  the  battle  of  Maumee 
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Rapids  against  Indians  and  Canadians, 
with  the  aid  of  1100  Kentucky  volunteers. 
In  this  battle  he  completely  and  finally 
routed  the  Miami  Indians,  with  a loss  of 
but  100  men,  and  within  sight  of  a British 
fort;  and  he  forced  the  Indians  to  cease 
hostilities.  On  August  3,  1795,  Wayne 
stood  in  presence  of  more  than  a thousand 
Indians  at  one  of  his  forts,  now  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  and  there  made  a treaty  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  wars.  This,  with 
the  provisions  of  Jay ’s  treaty  with  England, 
made  in  the  previous  year,  flung  open  the 
Western  country  to  the  tide  of  settlers. 

Jay’s  treaty  with  England  (November 
19, 1794)  was  the  turning-point  of  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Washington.  From 
that  time  a large  and  increasing  minority 
opposed  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
period;  that  is,  furiously.  The  treaty  se- 
cured the  withdrawal  of  the  British  gar- 
risons from  the  Northwest,  and  it  guaran- 
teed payment  from  the  British  treasury 
for  all  illegal  captures— a payment  that 
amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  So 
far  it  might  have  been  popular,  but  it  pro- 
vided also  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
owed  by  Americans  to  British  subjects  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  this  would  have 
been  enough  to  make  it  unpalatable.  But 
it  also  had  to  encounter  the  rising  sympa- 
thy for  France,  and  this  led  to  the  most 
vehement  opposition.  The  indignation 
against  it  broke  out  in  mobs.  Jay  was 
burned  or  hanged  in  efligy  in  several  cit- 
ies; Adams  was  in  one  case  hanged  beside 
him,  with  a purse  of  English  guineas  in 
his  hand ; and  the  treaty  itself  was  burned 
in  Philadelphia  by  a mob  of  ten  thousand 
people,  before  the  windows  of  the  British 
Minister.  Hamilton,  in  speaking  for  it 
at  a public  meeting  in  New  York,  was 
assailed  by  a volley  of  stones.  “ Gentle- 
men,” he  said,  “if  you  use  such  strong  ar- 
guments, I must  retire.”  But  he  only  re- 
tired to  write  a series  of  papers  in  defense 
of  the  treaty,  which  secured  its  ratification 
by  just  the  needful  two-thirds  vote,  after 
a fortnight  of  discussion. 

The  French  Revolution,  passing  from 
its  period  of  promise  into  its  epoch  of  ter- 
ror,had  divided  American  feeling  as  it  had 
not  before  been  separated.  This  formida- 
ble French  question  had  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  test  of  political  sympathy;  it  was  a 
matter  of  social  feeling  as  well.  England 
was  the  traditional  enemy  of  the  nation ; 
France  the  traditional  friend;  yet  France 
was  causing  horror  to  the  world,  while 


England  stood  for  established  order. 
Those  who  had  tried  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  by  keeping  as  near  the 
English  constitution  as  possible  might 
well  point  to  France  as  the  example  of 
the  opposite  method.  Accordingly,  the 
Federalists,  who  comprised  the  wealthier 
and  more  prominent  class  of  the  nation, 
renewed  their  fidelity  to  the  English  tra- 
ditions. They  called  the  Democrats  sans 
culottes^  and  regarded  them  not  merely  as 
belonging  to  the  less  educated  and  less 
dignified  class — which  was  true — but  as 
socially  polluted  and  degraded.  When 
the  President’s  wife  found  that  her  grand- 
daughter, Nelly  Custis,  had  been  receiving 
a guest  in  her  absence,  she  asked  who  it 
was;  then  noticing  a stain  where  a head 
had  rested  against  the  straw-colored  wall- 
paper, she  exclaimed:  “It  was  no  Feder- 
alist: none  but  a filthy  Democrat  would 
mark  the  wall  with  his  good-for-nothing 
head  in  that  manner.”  Such  remarks 
when  repeated  did  not  conduce  to  thfe 
amenities  of  life. 

Yet  the  good  lady  had  plenty  of  provoca- 
tion. Much  could  be  pardoned  to  a wife 
who  had  seen  on  printed  handbills  the 
coarse  wood-cuts  that  represented  her  hus- 
band as  placed  upon  the  guillotine  like 
the  French  King.  Such  a caricature, 
when  injudiciously  shown  by  Knox  to 
Washington  at  a cabinet  meeting,  drove 
him  into  “a  transport  of  passion,”  accord- 
ing to  the  not  always  trustworthy  rec- 
ord of  Jefferson ; how,  then,  could  his  wife 
be  indifferent  to  it?  There  was  really 
nothing  serious  to  quarrel  about  in  the 
home  affairs  of  the  country.  The  charge 
of  monarchical  tendencies  amounted  to 
nothing  ; the  clear-headed  Oliver  Wolcott 
wrote  that  he  could  not  find  a man  of 
sense  who  seriously  believed  it;  and  yet 
Washington  was  abused  as  if  he  carried 
a crown  in  his  pocket.  These  attacks 
came  most  furiously  from  the  poet  Fre- 
neau in  his  National  Gazette , established 
October  31, 1791 ; and  Jefferson,  in  whose 
office  Freneau  was  translating  clerk,  de- 
clared that  this  newspaper  had  saved  the 
constitution,  which  was  “galloping  fast 
into  monarchy,”  that  it  had  “checked  the 
career  of  the  Monocrats,”  and  the  like. 
Washington  must  have  chafed  all  the 
more  under  these  attacks  because  the  ed- 
itor, with  persistent  and  painful  courtesy, 
sent  him  four  copies  of  every  issue — a re- 
finement of  cruelty  such  as  our  milder 
times  can  hardly  parallel. 
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All  these  troubles  were  exasperated  by 
the  arrival,  on  April  9, 1793,  of  the  first  en- 
voy of  the  new  French  republic,  M.  Genet. 
He  was  received  with  a display  of  enthu- 
siasm that  might  have  turned  any  man’s 
head,  and  his  apparently  needed  no  turn- 
ing. His  journey  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  Philadelphia  was  like  the  re- 
ception of  Lafayette ; all  the  triumphant 
rights  of  man  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  him,  and  the  airs  he  took  upon 
himself  seem  now  incredible.  He  under- 
took to  fit  out  privateers  upon  American 
soil,  and  to  bring  prizes  into  American 
ports  for  condemnation  by  French  con- 
suls; and  when  Washington  checked  this, 
he  threatened  to  appeal  from  Washington 
to  the  people.  The  nation  was  instantly 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  whatever 
extravagances  the  French  sympathizers 
might  commit,  the  Federalists  doubled 
them  in  imagination.  They  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  all  sorts  of  horrors  were  trans- 
acted at  the  banquets  given  to  Genet ; that 
the  guests  in  turn  wore  the  red  revolution- 
ary cap — the  bonnet  rouge ; that  a roasted 
pig  received  the  name  of  the  slain  King  of 
France,  and  that  the  severed  head  was  of- 
fered in  turn  to  each  guest,  who  exclaim- 
ed, theatrically,  “Tyrant!”  and  struck  it 
with  his  knife.  These  stories  may  have 
been  chiefly  false,  but  they  produced  as 
much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  Genet  himself  behaved  so 
foolishly  and  insolently  that  Jefferson 
himself  had  to  abandon  his  cause.  “If 
our  citizens,  ” he  wrote,  4 4 have  not  already 
been  shedding  each  other’s  blood,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Genet.” 
J efferson  himself  assented  to  Washington’s 
proclamation  of  neutrality  (April  22, 1793), 
though  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  issued 
u nder  that  precise  name.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  excitement,  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
contributed  only  the  needful  influence  to 
do  justice  to  the  French  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  was  less  extravagant  in  that  way 
than  Hamilton  on  the  other  side. 

But  after  all  these  extravagances,  real 
or  reputed,  it  was  natural  that  every  out- 
break should  be  charged  to  the  44  demo- 
cratic societies.”  Washington  thought 
that  they  instigated  the  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection which  arose  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1794  against  the  excise  laws — an  insurrec- 
tion which  denounced  such  laws  as  44  the 
horror  of  all  free  states,”  and  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  separation  from  the  Union. 
It  was  Hamilton  who  had  framed  the 


law  which  caused  the  revolt,  and  Hamil- 
ton contributed  the  admirable  suggestion 
by  which  it  was  quelled.  His  plan  was 
to  call  out  so  large  a force  as  instantly  to 
overawe  the  insurrection  and  crush  it 
without  firing  a shot.  Washington  ac- 
cordingly summoned  out  13,000  militia, 
and  the  work  was  done.  Unfortunately 
it  led  to  the  reaction  which  usually  fol- 
lows a complete  strategic  success-people 
turn  round  and  say  that  there  never  was 
any  danger.  The  most  skillful  victories 
even  in  war  are  the  bloodless  ones,  but  it 
is  apt  to  be  bloodshed  alone  that  wins  lau- 
rels. It  happened  thus  in  this  case.  Jeffer- 
son declared  the  affair  to  have  been  merely 
a riot,  and  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  excise 
law  which  created  it ; he  held  to  the  theory 
which  he  had  announced  during  Shays’s 
rebellion,  that  occasional  popular  vio- 
lence was  a good  remedy  for  too  much 
government. 

We  think  of  these  times  as  purer  than 
the  present;  yet  the  perennial  moaning 
over  the  decline  of  the  republic  had  al- 
ready begun  in  the  first  decade  of  its  ex- 
istence. Fauchet,  the  French  Minister 
who  succeeded  Genet,  declared,  truly  or 
falsely,  that  Edmund  Randolph,  who  was 
at  first  Attorney -General,  but  had  now 
succeeded  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State, 
had  come  to  him  and  asked  for  a bribe  to 
espouse  the  French  side.  “Thus,”  said 
the  indignant  Frenchman,  “the  con- 
sciences of  the  pretended  patriots  of  Amer- 
ica have  already  their  prices.  What  will 
be  the  old  age  of  this  government  if  it  is 
thus  already  decrepit?”  And  as  to  polit- 
ical violence,  the  habitual  abuse  of  Wash- 
ington went  on  increasing;  the  Democrat- 
ic Republicans  spoke  of  him  habitually 
in  their  private  meetings  as  “ Montezu- 
ma”; they  allowed  him  neither  upright- 
ness, nor  pecuniary  honesty,  nor  military 
ability,  nor  even  personal  courage.  He 
himself  wrote  that  every  act  of  his  admin- 
istration was  tortured,  and  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  made  “in  such  exag- 
gerated and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarce- 
ly be  applied  to  a Nero,  to  a notorious  de- 
faulter, or  even  to  a common  pickpocket.” 

His  farewell  address  was  made  public 
in  September,  1796,  and  he  met  Congress 
December  7,  for  the  last  time.  The 
electoral  votes,  as  counted  by  the  Senate 
in  the  following  February  (1797),  showed 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  to  have  the 
highest  number,  and  he  was  declared  Pre- 
sident-elect; while  Jefferson,  who  had  the 
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next  number,  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
Vice-President-elect,  according  to  a con- 
stitutional provision  since  altered.  On 
his  last  day  in  office  Washington  wrote  to 
Knox  comparing  himself  to  “the  weary 
traveller  who  sees  a resting-place,  and  is 
bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon.  To 
be  suffered  to  do  tliis  in  peace,”  he  added, 
“is  too  much  to  be  endured  by  some.” 
Accordingly,  on  that  very  day  a Philadel- 
phia newspaper  dismissed  him  with  a final 
tirade,  worth  remembering  by  all  who 
think  that  political  virulence  is  on  the  in- 
crease: 

“ 1 Lord  now  lettesfc  tliou  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion!' This  was  the  exclamation  of  a man 
who  8a w a flood  of  blessedness  breaking  in 


upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a time  that 
allowed  this  exclamation  to  be  repeated,  that 
time  is  the  present.  The  man  who  is  the  source 
of  all  our  country's  misery  is  this  day  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  multiply  the  woes  of  these 
United  States.  Now  more  than  ever  is  the 
time  to  rejoice.  Every  heart  which  feels  for 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  must 
now  beat  with  rapture  at  the  thought  that  this 
day  the  name  of  Washington  ceases  to  give 
currency  to  injustice  and  to  legalize  corrup- 
tion. . . . When  we  look  back  upon  the  eight 
years  of Washing  ton's  administration,  it  strikes 
us  with  astonishment  that  one  man  could  thus 
poison  the  principles  of  republicanism  among 
our  enlightened  people,  and  carry  his  desigus 
against  the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  endan- 
ger its  very  existence.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  if  this  is  apparent  to  all,  this  day  should 
form  a jubilee  in  the  United  States.” 


DAVID  POINDEXTER’S  DISAPPEARANCE. 


A MONG  the  records  of  the  English  state 
jCjL  trials  are  to  be  found  many  strange 
stories,  which  would,  as  the  phrase  is,  make 
the  fortune  of  a modern  novelist.  Rut 
there  are  also  numerous  cases,  not  lees 
stimulating  to  imagination  and  curiosity, 
which  never  attained  more  than  local  no- 
toriety, of  which  the  law  was  able  to  take 
but  comparatively  small  cognizance,  al- 
though they  became  subjects  of  much 
unofficial  discussion  and  mystification. 
Among  these  cases  none,  perhaps,  is  bet- 
ter worth  recalling  than  that  of  David 
Poindexter.  It  will  be  my  aim  here  to 
tell  the  tale  as  simply  and  briefly  as  pos- 
sible—to  repeat  it,  indeed,  very  much  as 
it  came  to  my  ears  while  living,  several 
years  ago,  near  the  scene  in  which  its 
events  took  place.  There  is  a temptation 
to  amplify  it,  and  to  give  it  a more  re- 
cent date  and  a different  setting  ; but 
(other  considerations  aside)  the  story 
might  lose  in  force  and  weight  more  than 
it  would  thereby  gain  in  artistic  balance 
and  smoothness. 

David  Poindexter  was  a younger  son 
of  an  old  and  respected  family  in  Sussex, 
England.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1785.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  with 
a view  to  his  entering  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  year  1810  he  obtained  a 
living  in  the  little  town  of  Witton,  near 
Twickenham,  known  historically  as  the 
home  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  The  Poin- 
dexters had  been  much  impoverished  by 
the  excesses  of  David's  father  and  grand- 
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father,  and  David  seems  to  have  had  few 
or  no  resources  beyond  the  very  modest 
stipend  appertaining  to  his  position.  He 
was,  at  all  events,  poor,  though  possessed 
of  capacities  which  bade  fair  to  open  to 
him  some  of  the  higher  prizes  of  his  call- 
ing; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  he  chafed  at  his  poverty,  and 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  inherited  no 
small  share  of  the  ill-regulated  tempera- 
ment which  had  proved  so  detrimental  to 
the  elder  generations  of  his  family. 

Personally  he  was  a man  of  striking 
aspect,  having  long  dark  hair,  heavily 
marked  eyebrows,  and  blue  eyes ; his 
mouth  and  chin  were  graceful  in  contour, 
but  wanting  in  resolution;  his  figure  was 
tall,  well  knit,  and  slender.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  capable,  when 
warmed  by  his  subject,  of  powerfully  af- 
fecting the  emotions  of  his  congregation. 

He  was  a great  favorite  with  the  women 
— whom,  however,  he  uniformly  treated 
with  coldness — and  by  no  means  unpopu- 
lar with  the  men,  toward  some  of  whom 
he  manifested  much  less  reserve.  Never- 
theless, before  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of*  his  incumbency  lie  was  known  to  be 
paying  his  addresses  to  a young  lady  of 
the  neighborhood,  Miss  Edith  Salfcine,  the 
only  child  of  an  ex-army  officer.  The 
colonel  was  a widower,  and  in  poor  health, 
and  since  he  was  living  mainly  on  his  half- 
pay, and  had  very  little  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter, the  affair  was  looked  upon  as  a love 
match,  the  rather  since  Edith  was  a hand- 
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some  young  woman  of  charming  charac- 
ter. The  Reverend  David  Poindexter  cer- 
tainly had  every  appearance  of  being  deep- 
ly in  love ; and  it  is  often  seen  that  the  pas- 
sions of  reserved  men,  when  once  aroused, 
are  stronger  than  those  of  persons  more 
generally  demonstrative. 

Colonel  Saltine  did  not  at  first  receive 
his  proposed  son-in-law  with  favor.  He 
was  a valetudinarian,  and  accustomed  to 
regard  his  daughter  as  his  nurse  by  right, 
and  he  resented  the  idea  of  her  leaving 
him  forlorn  for  the  sake  of  a good-look- 
ing parson.  It  is  very  likely  that  his  ob- 
jections might  have  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  off  the  match,  for  his  daughter 
was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  hard- 
ly questioned  his  right  to  dispose  of  her 
as  he  saw  fit;  but  after  a while  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  seems  to  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  his  contrariness.  Poindexter  had 
strong  persuasive  powers,  and  no  doubt 
made  himself  personally  agreeable  to  the 
colonel,  and,  moreover,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  latter  should  occupy  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  after 
they  were  married.  Nevertheless,  the  col- 
onel was  not  a man  to  move  rapidly,  and 
the  engagement  had  worn  along  for  near- 
ly a year  without  the  wedding  day  having 
been  fixed.  One  winter  evening  in  the 
early  part  of  December  Poindexter  dined 
with  the  colonel  and  Edith,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  were  sitting  over  their  wine 
the  lover  spoke  on  the  topic  that  was  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  and  asked  his 
host  whether  there  were  any  good  reason 
why  the  marriage  should  not  be  consum- 
mated at  once. 

“ Christmas  is  at  hand,”  the  young  man 
remarked ; “ why  should  it  not  be  render- 
ed doubly  memorable  by  granting  this 
v great  boon  ?” 

“ For  a parson,  David,  you  are  a deuced 
impatient  man,”  the  colonel  said. 

“Parsons  are  human,”  the  other  ex- 
claimed, with  warmth. 

“ Humph ! I suppose  some  of  them  are. 
In  fact,  David,  if  I didn’t  believe  that  there 
was  something  more  in  you  than  texts  and 
litanies  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  I’ll  be 
hanged  if  I'd  ever  have  let  you  look  twice 
at  Edith.  That  girl  has  got  blood  in  her 
veins,  David ; she’s  not  to  be  thrown  away 
on  any  lan tern- jawed,  white-livered  doctor 
of  souls,  I can  tell  you.” 

David  held  his  head  down,  and  seemed 
not  to  intend  a reply;  but  he  suddenly 
raised  his  eytes,  and  fixed  them  upon  the 


colonel’s.  “You  know  what  my  father 
was,”  he  said,  in  a low,  distinct  voice;  “ I 
am  my  father's  son.” 

“That  idea  has  occurred  to  me  more 
than  once,  David,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I’ve 
liked  you  none  the  less  for  it.  But  then, 
what  the  deuce  should  a fellow  like  you 
want  to  do  in  a pulpit  ? I respect  the 
cloth  as  much  as  any  man,  I hope,  but 
leaving  theory  aside,  and  coming  down 
to  practice,  aren’t  there  fools  and  knaves 
enough  in  the  world  to  carry  on  that  busi- 
ness, without  a fellow  of  heart  and  spirit 
like  you  going  into  it?” 

“Theory  or  no  theory,  there  have  been 
as  great  men  in  the  pulpit  as  in  any  other 
position,”  said  David,  gloomily. 

“I  don’t  say  to  the  contrary:  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  all  that : but  what  I do 
say  is,  if  a man  is  great  in  the  pulpit,  it's 
a pity  he  isn’t  somewhere  else,  where  he 
could  use  his  greatness  to  more  advan- 
tage.” 

“Well,”  remarked  David,  in  the  same 
sombre  tone,  “I  am  not  contented:  so 
much  I can  admit  to  the  father  of  the  wo- 
man I love.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  men  nowadays  are  called  to  my 
profession  not  so  much  by  the  Divine  sum- 
mons as  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Were 
it  not  for  the  law  of  primogeniture,  Col- 
onel Saltine,  the  Church  of  England  would 
be,  for  the  most  part,  a congregation  with- 
out a clergyman.” 

“Gad!  I’m  much  of  your  opinion,”  re- 
turned the  colonel,  with  a grin;  “but 
there  are  two  doors,  you  know,  for  a second 
son  to  enter  the  world  by.  If  he  doesn’t 
fancy  a cassock,  he  can  put  on  his  Majes- 
ty’s uniform.” 

“Neither  the  discipline  nor  the  activity 
of  a soldier’s  life  would  suit  me,”  David 
answered.  “So  far  as  I know  my  own 
nature,  what  it  craves  is  freedom,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  capacities.  Only  under 
such  conditions  could  I show  what  I am 
capable  of.  In  other  words,”  he  added, 
with  a short  laugh,  “ ten  thousand  a year 
is  the  profession  I should  choose.” 

“Ah,”  murmured  the  colonel,  heaving 
a sigh,  “I  doubt  that’s  a profession  we’d 
all  of  us  like  to  practice  as  well  as  preach. 
What!  no  more  wine?  Oh,  ay,  Edith, 
of  course!  Well,  go  to  her,  sir,  if  you 
must;  but  when  you  come  to  my  age 
you’ll  have  found  out  which  wears  the 
best — woman  or  the  bottle.  I’ll  join  you 
presently,  and  maybe  we’ll  see  what  can 
be  done  about  this  marrying  business.” 
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So  David  went  to  Edith,  and  they  had 
a clear  hour  together  before  they  heard 
the  colonel’s  slippered  tread  hobbling 
through  the  hall.  Just  before  he  opened 
the  door,  David  had  said, 

“I  sometimes  doubt  whether  you  whol- 
ly love  me,  after  all.”  And  she  had  an- 
swered, 

“If  I do  not,  it  is  because  I sometimes 
feel  as  if  you  were  not  your  real  self.” 

The  colonel  heard  nothing  of  this  odd 
bit  of  dialogue ; but  when  he  had  subsided, 
with  his  usual  grunt,  into  his  arm-chair 
beside  the  fire-place,  and  Edith  had  brought 
him  his  foot-stool  and  his  pipe,  and  put  the 
velvet  skull-cap  on  his  bald  pate,  he  drew 
a long  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  said, 

“If  you  young  folks  want  to  set  up 
housekeeping  a month  from  to-day,  you 
can  do  it,  for  all  I care.” 

Little  did  any  one  of  the  three  suspect 
what  that  month  was  destined  to  bring 
forth. 

David  Poindexter’s  father  had  been  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  dying  within 
a year  of  her  wedding  day,  and  two  weeks 
after  bringing  David  into  the  world.  This 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lambert, 
had  a brother  who  was  a gentleman  farm- 
er, and  a tolerably  successful  one.  His 
farm  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  Witton, 
and  he  owned  a handsome  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  itself.  He  and 
David’s  father  had  been  at  one  time  great 
friends,  insomuch  that  David  was  named 
after  him,  and  Lambert,  as  his  godfather 
as  well  as  uncle,  presented  the  child  with 
the  usual  silver  mug.  Lambert  was  nev- 
er known  to  have  married,  but  there  were 
rumors,  dating  as  far  back  as  David’s  ear- 
liest recollections,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
entertained  a secret  and  obscure  passion 
for  some  foreign  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  of  doubtful  character  and  antecedents. 
Nobody  could  be  found  who  had  ever 
seen  this  woman,  or  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  asserting  that  she  actually 
existed  ; but  she  afforded  a convenient 
means  of  accounting  for  many  things 
that  seemed  mysterious  in  Mr.  Lambert's 
conduct.  At  length,  when  David  was 
about  eight  years  old,  his  godfather  left 
England  abruptly,  and  without  telling 
any  one  whither  he  was  going  or  when 
he  would  return.  As  a matter  of  fact 
he  never  did  return,  nor  had  any  certain 
news  ever  been  heard  of  him  since  his  de- 
parture. Neither  his  house  nor  his  farm 
was  ever  sold,  however,  though  they  were 
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rented  to  more  than  one  tenant  during  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  said,  also,  that 
Lambert  held  possession  of  some  valuable 
real  estate  in  London.  Nevertheless,  in 
process  of  time  he  was  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  as  a name.  And  the  new 
generation  of  men,  though  they  might 
speak  of  “the  old  Lambert  House,”  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared  how  it  happened  to 
have  that  title.  For  aught  they  could 
tell,  it  might  have  borne  it  ever  since 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Even  David 
Poindexter  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
his  uncle  as  anything  much  more  sub- 
stantial than  a dream. 

He  was  all  the  more  surprised,  there- 
fore, when,  on  the  day  following  the  in- 
terview just  mentioned,  he  received  a let- 
ter from  the  late  David  Lamberts  law- 
yers. It  informed  him  in  substance  that 
his  uncle  had  died  in  Constantinople,  un- 
married (so  far  as  could  be  ascertained), 
intestate,  and  without  blood-relations  sur- 
viving him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  property,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  invested  in  land  and  houses  in 
the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  country- 
seat  in  Witton  kuown  as  the  old  Lambert 
•House,  and  the  farm  lands  thereto  apper- 
taining— all  this  wealth,  not  to  mention 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  in  ready 
money,  came  into  possession  of  the  late 
David  Lambert's  nearest  of  kin,  who,  as 
it  appeared,  was  none  other  than  the  Rev- 
erend David  Poindexter.  W ould  that  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  be  kind  enough,  at  his 
convenience,  to  advise  his  obedient  serv- 
ants as  to  what  disposition  he  wished  to 
make  of  his  inheritance  ? 

It  was  a Saturday  morning,  and  the 
young  clergyman  was  sitting  at  his  study 
table;  the  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate 
at  his  right  hand,  and  his  half -written 
sermon  lay  on  the  desk  before  him.  After 
reading  the  letter,  at  first  hurriedly  and 
amazedly,  afterward  more  slowly,  with 
frequent  pauses,  he  folded  it  up,  and,  still 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  remained  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  in  a state  of  deep  preoccu- 
pation. Many  changing  expressions  pass- 
ed across  his  face,  and  glowed  in  his  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  trembled  on  the  curves  of 
his  lips.  At  last  he  roused  himself,  sat 
erect,  and  smote  the  table  violently  with 
his  clinched  hand.  Yes,  it  was  true — it 
was  real;  he,  David  Poindexter,  an  hour 
ago  the  poor  imprisoned  clergyman  of  the 
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Church  of  England— he,  as  by  a stroke  of 
magic,  was  free,  powerful,  emancipated, 
the  heir  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year!  And  what  about  to-morrow’s  ser- 
mon ? 

He  rose  up  smiling,  with  a vivid  color 
in  his  cheeks  and  a bright  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.  He  stretched  himself  to  his  full 
height,  threw  out  his  arms,  and  smote  his 
chest  with  both  fists.  What  a load  was 
gone  from  his  heart ! What  a new  ardor 
of  life  was  this  that  danced  in  his  yeins ! 
He  walked  with  long  strides  to  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  it  wide  open,  breathing  in 
the  rush  of  bright  icy  air  with  deep  inha- 
lations. Freedom!  emancipation!  Yon- 
der, above  the  dark  level  boughs  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon,  rose  the  square  gray  tower 
of  the  church.  Yesterday  it  was  the  in- 
cubus of  his  vain  hopes;  to-day  it  was  the 
tomb  of  a dead  and  despised  past.  What 
had  David  Poindexter  to  do  with  calling 
sinners  to  repentance  ? Let  him  first  find 
out  for  himself  what  sin  was  like.  Then 
he  looked  to  the  right,  where  between  the 
leafless  trees  Colonel  Saltiness  little  dwell- 
ing raised  its  red-tiled  roof  above  the  higli 
garden  wall.  And  so,  Edith,  you  doubted 
whether  I were  at  all  times  my  real  self? 
You  shall  not  need  to  make  that  complaint, 
hereafter.  As  for  to-morrpw’s  sermon — I 
am  not  he  who  wrote  sermons,  nor  shall 
I ever  preach  any.  Away  with  it,  there- 
fore! 

He  strode  back  to  the  table,  took  up  the 
sheets  of  manuscript  from  the  desk,  tore 
them  across,  and  laid  them  on  the  burning 
coals.  They  smouldered  for  a moment, 
then  blazed  up,  and  the  draught  from  the 
open  window  whisked  the  blackened  ashes 
up  the  chimney.  David  stood  meanwhile 
with  his  arms  folded,  smiling  to  himself, 
and  repeating,  in  a low  voice, 

‘ 4 N ever  again  — never  again — never 
again.” 

By -and -by  he  reseated  himself  at  his 
desk,  and  hurriedly  wrote  two  or  three 
notes,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  Miss 
Saltine.  He  gave  them  to  his  servant, 
with  an  injunction  to  deliver  them  at  their 
addresses  during  the  afternoon.  Looking 
at  his  watch,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  already  past  twelve  o’clock.  He 
went  upstairs,  packed  a small  portman- 
teau, made  some  changes  in  his  dress,  and 
came  down  again  with  a buoyant  step. 
There  was  a decanter  half  full  of  sherry 
on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room;  he 
poured  out  and  drank  two  glasses  in  suc- 


cession. This  done,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and 
left  the  house  with  his  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  had  inter- 
cepted the  London  coach,  and  was  bowling 
along  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

There  was  a dramatic  instinct  in  David, 
as  in  many  eloquent  men  of  impression- 
able temperament,  which  caused  him  ev- 
ery now  and  then  to  look  upon  all  that 
was  occurring  as  a sort  of  play,  and  to  re- 
solve to  act  his  part  in  a telling  and  pic- 
turesque manner.  On  that  Saturday  after- 
noon he  had  an  interview  with  the  late 
Mr.  Lambert’s  lawyers,  and  they  were 
struck  by  his  calm,  lofty,  and  indifferent 
bearing.  He  seemed  to  regard  worldly 
prosperity  as  a thing  beneath  him,  yet  to 
feel  in  a half-impatient  way  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  control  of  wealth  forced 
upon  him. 

“ It  is  my  purpose  not  to  allow  this  leg- 
acy to  interfere  permanently  with  my  de- 
votion to  my  higher  duties,”  he  remarked, 
“ but  I have  taken  measures  to  enable  my- 
self to  place  these  affairs  upon  a fixed  and 
convenient  footing.  I presume,”  he  add- 
ed, fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  his  inter- 
locutor, “that you  have  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
claimant  nearer  than  myself  ?” 

“No  such  claimant  could  exist,”  the 
lawyer  replied,  “unless  the  late  Mr.  Lam- 
bert had  married  and  had  issue.” 

“Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  contemplated  the  contingency  that 
has  happened  ?” 

“If  he  bestowed  any  thought  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  that  contingency  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  present  itself  to  his 
mind,”  the  lawyer  answered. 

David  consented  to  receive  the  draft  for 
a thousand  pounds  which  was  tendered 
him,  and  took  his  leave.  He  returned  to 
his  room&at  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,  (in  the  evening,  after  making 
some  changes  in  his  costume,  he  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  saw  Kean  play  something 
of  Shakspeare’s.  When  the  play  was  over, 
and  he  was  ouWn  the  frosty  air  again,  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  sleep.  It  was  after 
midnight  before  he  returned  to  his  hotel, 
with  flushed  cheeks,  and  a peculiar  brill- 
iance in  his  eyes.  He  slept  heavily,  but 
awoke  early  in  the  morning  with  a slight 
feeling  of  feverishness.  It  was  Sunday 
morning.  He  thought  of  his  study  in  the 
parsonage  at  Witton,  with  its  bright  fire, 
its  simplicity,  its  repose.  He  thought  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  congregation  which 
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he  would  never  face  again.  And  Edith — 
what  had  been  her  thoughts  and  dreams 
during  the  night?  He  got  up,  and  went 
to  the  window.  It  looked  out  upon  a nar- 
row inclosed  court.  The  sky  was  dingy, 
the  air  was  full  of  the  muffled  tumult  of 
the  city.  His  present  state,  as  to  its  merely 
external  aspect,  was  certainly  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  of  the  morning  before.  Ay, 
but  what  a vista  had  opened  now  which 
then  was  closed!  David  dressed  himself, 
and  went  down  to  his  breakfast.  While 
sitting  at  his  table  in  the  window,  looking 
out  upon  the  market-place,  and  stirring  his 
cup  of  Mocha,  a gentleman  came  up  and 
accosted  him. 

44  Am  I mistaken,  or  is  your  name  Poin- 
dexter ?” 

David  looked  up,  and  recognized  Har- 
wood Courtney,  a son  of  Lord  Derwent. 
Courtney  was  a man  of  fashion,  a mem- 
ber of  the  great  clubs,  and  a man,  as  they 
say,  with  a reputation.  He  was  a good 
twenty  years  older  than  David,  and  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  latter’s  father 
in  some  of  his  wildest  escapades.  To  Da- 
vid, at  this  moment,  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative and  symbol  of  that  great,  splen- 
did, unregenerate  world  with  which  it  was 
his  purpose  to  make  acquaintance. 

44  You  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Courtney,” 
he  said,  quietly.  “Have  you  breakfast- 
ed ? It  is  some  time  since  we  have  met.  ” 

“Why,  yes,  egad!  If  I remember 
right,  you  were  setting  out  on  another 
road  than  that  which  I was  travelling. 
However,  we  sinners,  you  know,  depend 
upon  you  parsons  to  pull  us  up  in  time 
to  prevent  any— er — any  very  serious  ca- 
tastrophe ! Ha ! ha !” 

44 1 understand  you;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
have  left  the  pulpit,”  said  David,  uttering 
the  irrevocable  words  with  a carelessness 
which  he  himself  wondered  at. 

44 By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Courtney,  with 
a little  intonation  of  surprise  and  curios- 
ity, which  his  good  - breeding  prevented 
him  from  formulating  more  explicitly. 
As  David  made  no  rejoinder,  he  present- 
ly continued,  44  Then — er — perhaps  you 
might  find  it  in  your  way  to  dine  with 
me  this  evening.  Only  one  or  two  friends 
— a very  quiet  Sunday  party.” 

44 Thank  you,”  said  David.  44 1 had  in- 
tended going  to  bed  betimes  to-night;  but 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet  a quiet 
party.” 

“ Then  that’s  settled,”  exclaimed  Court- 
ney; “and  meanwhile,  if  you’ve  finished 


your  coffee,  what  do  you  say  to  a turn  in 
the  Row  ? I’ve  got  my  trap  here,  and  a 
breath  of  air  will  freshen  us  up.” 

David  and  Courtney  spent  the  day  to- 
gether, and  by  evening  the  young  ex- 
clergyman had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  about  town.  He 
had  also  allowed  the  fact  to  transpire  that 
his  pecuniary  standing  was  of  the  sound- 
est kind;  but  this  was  done  so  skillfully 
— with  such  a lofty  air — that  even  Court- 
ney, who  was  as  cynical  as  any  man,  was 
by  no  means  convinced  that  David’s 
change  of  fortune  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  relinquishing  the  pulpit.  “David 
Poindexter  is  no  fool,”  he  remarked,  con- 
fidentially, to  a friend.  44  He  has  double 
the  stuff  in  him  that  the  old  fellow  had. 
You  must  get  up  early  to  get  the  better  of 
a man  who  has  been  a parson,  and  seen 
through  himself  1” 

David,  in  fact,  felt  himself  the  superior, 
intellectually  and  by  nature,  of  most  of 
the  men  he  saw.  He  penetrated  and  com- 
prehended them,  but  to  them  he  was  im- 
penetrable ; a certain  air  of  authority 
rested  upon  him;  he  had  abandoned  the 
service  of  God,  but  the  training  whereby 
he  had  fitted  himself  for  it  stood  him  in 
good  stead : it  had  developed  his  insight, 
his  subtlety,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  pow- 
ers of  dissimulation.  Contrary  to  what 
is  popularly  supposed,  his  study  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  other  world  had  enabled  him  to 
deal  with  this  world’s  affairs  with  a half- 
contemptuous  facility.  As  for  the  minor 
technicalities,  the  social  pass-words,  and 
so  forth,  to  which  much  importance  is 
generally  ascribed,  David  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them ; first,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  noble  manners,  naturally  as  well 
as  by  cultivation ; and  secondly,  because 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a clergyman 
acted  as  a sort  of  breastplate  against  crit- 
icism. It  would  be  thought  that  he  chose 
to  appear  ignorant  of  that  which  he  really 
knew. 

As  for  Mr.  Courtney’s  dinner,  though  it 
may  doubtless  have  been  a quiet  one  from 
his  point  of  view,  it  differed  considerably 
from  such  Sunday  festivities  as  David  had 
been  accustomed  to.  A good  deal  of  wine 
was  drunk,  and  the  conversation  (a  little 
cautious  at  first,  on  David’s  account) 
gradually  thawed  into  freedom.  It  was 
late  when  they  rose  from  table ; and  then 
a proposition  was  made  to  go  to  a certain 
well-known  club  in  St.  James’s  Street 
David  went  with  the  rest,  and,  for  the 
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first  time  in  his  life,  played  cards  for 
money ; he  lost  seven  hundred  pounds — 
more  money  than  he  had  handled  during 
the  last  three  years — but  kept  his  head, 
and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
drove  with  Courtney  to  the  latter’s  lodg- 
ings, with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  over  and  above  the  sum  with 
which  he  had  begun  to  play.  Here  was 
a wonderful  change  in  his  existence;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  half  so  wonderful 
as  his  reason  told  him  it  was.  It  seemed 
natural — as  if,  after  much  wandering,  he 
had  at  last  found  his  way  into  the  place 
where  he  belonged.  It  is  said  that  sav- 
ages, educated  from  infancy  amidst  civil- 
ized surroundings,  will,  on  breathing  once 
more  their  native  air,  tear  off  their  clothes 
and  become  savages  again.  Somewhat 
similar  may  have  been  David’s  case,  who, 
inheriting  in  a vivid  degree  the  manly  in- 
stincts of  his  forefathers,  had  forcibly  and 
by  constraint  of  circumstances  lived  a life 
wholly  opposed  to  these  impulses— an  ar- 
tificial life,  therefore.  But  now  at  length 
he  had  come  into  his  birthright,  and  felt  at 
home. 

One  episode  of  the  previous  evening  re- 
mained in  his  memory:  it  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  him  out  of  proportion  with 
its  apparent  significance.  A gentleman, 
a guest  at  the  dinner,  a small  man  with 
sandy  hair  and  keen  gray  eyes,  on  being 
presented  to  David  had  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  shrewd  perplexity,  and 
said: 

“ Have  we  not  met  before  ?” 

“It  is  possible,  but  I confess  I do  not 
recollect  it,”  replied  David. 

“The  name  was  not  Poindexter,”  con- 
tinued the  other,  “but  the  face— pardon 
me — I could  have  taken  my  oath  to.” 

“Where  did  this  meeting  take  place?” 
asked  David,  smiling. 

“In  Paris,  at  ’s,”  said  the  gray- 

eyed gentleman  (mentioning  the  name  of 
a well-known  French  nobleman). 

“You  are  quite  certain  of  that?” 

“Yes.  It  was  but  a month  since.” 

“I  was  never  in  Paris.  For  three  years 
I have  hardly  been  out  of  sight  of  Lon- 
don,” David  answered.  “What  was  your 
friend’s  name  ?” 

“It  has  slipped  my  memory,”  he  replied. 
“An  Italian  name,  I fancy.  But  he  was 
a man— pardon  me — of  very  striking  ap- 
pearance, and  I conversed  with  him  for 
more  than  an  hour.” 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 


occurrence  for  two  persons  to  bear  a close 
resemblance  to  each  other,  but  (aside  from 
the  fact  that  David  was  anything  but  an 
ordinary-looking  man)  this  mistake  of  his 
new  acquaintance  affected  him  oddly.  He 
involuntarily  associated  it  with  the  inter- 
nal and  external  transformation  which 
had  happened  to  him,  and  said  to  him- 
self: 

“This  counterpart  of  mine  was  pro- 
phetic : he  was  what  I am  to  be — what  I 
am.”  And  fantastic  though  the  notion 
was,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it. 

David  returned  to  Witton  about  the 
middle  of  the  week.  In  the  interval  he 
had  taken  measures  to  make  known  to 
those  concerned  the  revolution  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  to  have  the  old  Lambert  man- 
sion opened,  and  put  in  some  sort  of  con- 
dition for  his  reception.  He  had  gone 
forth  on  foot,  an  unknown,  poor,  and 
humble  clergyman;  he  returned  driving 
behind  a pair  of  horses,  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  town ; and  yet 
this  outward  change  was  far  less  great 
than  the  change  within.  His  reception 
could  scarcely  be  called  cordial;  though 
not  wanting  in  the  technical  respect  and 
ceremony  due  to  him  as  a gentleman  of 
wealth  and  influence,  lie  could  perceive 
a half-concealed  suspense  and  misgiving, 
due  unmistakably  to  his  attitude  as  a rec- 
reant clergyman.  In  fact,  his  worthy  pa- 
rishioners were  in  a terrible  quandary  how 
to  reconcile  their  desire  to  stand  well  with 
their  richest  fellow- townsman  and  their 
dismayed  recognition  of  that  townsman’s 
scandalous  professional  conduct.  David 
smiled  at  this,  but  it  made  him  bitter  too. 
He  had  intended  once  more  to  call  the 
congregation  together,  and  frankly  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  reasons,  good  or  bad, 
which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  labor  in  the  church.  But  now  he 
determined  to  preserve  a proud  and  indif- 
ferent silence.  There  was  only  one  person 
who  had  a right  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  it  was  not  without  fearfulness  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  meeting  with  her. 
However,  the  sooner  such  fears  are  put  at 
rest  the  better,  and  he  called  upon  Edith 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  Her  father 
had  been  in  bed  for  two  days  with  a cold, 
and  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  little 
parlor. 

She  rose  at  his  entrance,  with  a deep 
blush,  and  a look  of  mixed  gladness  and 
anxiety.  Her  eyes  swiftly  noted  the 
change  in  his  dress,  for  he  had  considera- 
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bly  modified,  though  not  as  yet  wholly 
laid  aside,  the  external  marks  of  his  pro- 
fession. She  held  back  from  him  with  a 
certain  strangeness  and  timidity,  so  that 
he  did  not  kiss  her  cheek,  but  only  her 
hand.  The  first  words  of  greeting  were 
constrained  and  conventional,  but  at  last 
he  said : 

“All  is  changed,  Edith,  except  our  love 
for  each  other.’* 

“I  do  not  hold  you  to  that,”  she  an- 
swered, quickly. 

“ But  you  can  not  turn  me  from  it,”  fce 
said,  with  a smile. 

“ I do  not  know  you  yet,”  said  she,  look- 
ing away. 

“When  I last  saw  you,  you  said  you 
doubted  whether  I 'were  my  real  self.  I 
have  become  my  real  self  sinfce  then.” 

“Because  you  are  not  what  you  were, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  what  you 
should  be.” 

“Surely,  Edith,  that  is  not  reasonable. 
I was  what  circumstances  forced  me  to 
be,  henceforth  I shall  be  what  God  made 
me.” 

“Did  God,  then,  have  no  hand  in  those 
circumstances  ?” 

“ Not  more,  at  all  events,  than  in  these.” 

Edith  shook  her  head.  “ God  does  not 
absolve  us  from  holy  vows.” 

“ But  how  if  I can  not,  with  loyalty  to 
my  inner  conscience,  hold  to  those  vows  ?” 
exclaimed  David,  with  more  warmth.  ‘ ‘ I 
have  long  felt  that  I was  not  fitted  for 
this  sacred  calling.  Before  the  secret  tri- 
bunal of  my  self-knowledge,  I have  stood 
charged  with  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It 
has  been  God’s  will  that  I be  delivered 
from  that  sin.” 

“Why  did  ydh  not  say  that  before, 
David?”  she  demanded,  looking  at  him. 
“ Why  did  you  remain  a hypocrite  until 
it  was  for  your  worldly  benefit  to  abandon 
your  trust  ? Can  you  say,  on  your  word 
of  honor,  that  you  would  stand  where  you 
do  now  if  you  were  still  poor  instead  of 
rich?” 

“Men’s  eyes  are  to  some  extent  open- 
ed and  their  views  are  confirmed  by 
events.  They  make  our  dreams  and  fore- 
bodings into  realities.  We  question  in 
our  minds,  and  events  give  us  the  an- 
swers.” 

“Such  an  argument  might  excuse  any 
villainy,”  said  Edith,  lifting  her  head  in- 
dignantly. 

“Villainy I Do  you  use  that  word  to 
me  ?”  exclaimed  David. 


“ Not  unless  your  own  heart  bids  me — 
and  I do  not  know  your  heart.’’ 

“ Because  you  do  not  love  me !” 

“You  may  be  right,”  replied  Edith, 
striving  to  steady  her  voice;  “but  at 
least  I believed  I loved  you.” 

“ You  are  cured  of  that  belief,  it  seems 
— as  I am  cured  of  many  foolish  faiths,” 
said  David,  with  gloomy  bitterness. 
“Well,  so  be  it!  The  love  that  waits 
upon  a fastidious  conscience  is  never  the 
deepest  love.  My  love  is  not  of  that  com- 
plexion. Were  it  possible  that  the  shadow 
of  sin,  or  of  crime  itself,  could  descend 
upon  you,  it  would  but  render  you  dearer 
to  me  than  before.” 

“You  may  break  my  heart,  David,  if 
you  will,”  cried  the  girl,  tremulously,  yet 
resolutely,  “but  I reverence  love  more 
th^n  I love  you.” 

David  had  turned  away  as  if  to  leave 
the  room,  but  he  paused  and  confronted 
her  once  more. 

“ At  any  rate,  we  will  understand  each 
other,”  said  he.  “Do  you  make  it  your 
condition  that  I should  go  back  to  the 
ministry  ?” 

Edith  was  still  seated,  but  the  condition 
of  the  crisis  compelled  her  to  rise.  She 
stood  before  him,  her  dark  eyes  downcast, 
her  lips  trembling,  nervously  drawing  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  through  the  clasp  of 
the  other.  She  was  tempted  to  yield  to 
him,  for  she  could  imagine  no  happiness 
in  life  without  him ; but  a rare  sanity  and 
integrity  of  mind  made  her  perceive  that 
he  had  pushed  the  matter  to  a false  alter- 
native. It  was  not  a question  of  preach- 
ing or  not  preaching  sermons,  but  of  sin- 
ful apostacy  from  an  upright  life.  At 
last  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  shone  like 
dark  jewels  in  her  pale  countenance,  and 
said,  slowly,  “ We  had  better  part” 

“Then  my  sins  be  upon  your  head!” 
cried  David,  passionately. 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  at  the 
injustice  of  this  rejoinder,  but  she  either 
could  not  or  would  not  answer  again.  She 
remained  erect  and  proud  until  the  door 
had  closed  between  them  ; what  she  did 
after  that  neither  David  nor  any  one  else 
knew. 

The  apostate  David  seems  to  have  de- 
termined that,  if  she  were  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  his  sins,  they  should  be  neither  few 
nor  light.  His  life  for  many  weeks  after 
this  interview  was  a scandal  and  a dis- 
grace. The  old  Lambert  mansion  was 
the  scene  of  carousals  and  excesses  such 
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as  recalled  the  exploits  of  the  monks  of 
Medmenham.  Harwood  Courtney,  and 
a score  of  dissolute  gentlemen  like  him, 
not  to  speak  of  other  visitors,  thronged 
the  old  house  day  and  night ; drinking, 
gaming,  and  yet  wilder  doings  gave  the 
sober  little  town  no  rest,  till  the  Rever- 
end David  Poindexter  was  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Wicked  Parson.  Mean- 
while Edith  Sal  tine  bore  herself  with  a 
grave,  pale  impassiveness,  which  some 
admired,  others  wondered  at,  and  others 
deemed  an  indication  that  she  had  no 
heart.  If  she  had  not,  so  much  the  better 
for  her ; for  her  father  was  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  manage  as  David  himself.  The 
old  gentleman  could  neither  comprehend 
nor  forgive  what  seemed  to  him  his  daugh- 
ter’s immeasurable  perversity.  One  day 
she  had  been  all  for  marrying  a poor,  un- 
known preacher;  and  the  next  day,  when 
to  marry  him  meant  to  be  the  foremost 
lady  in  the  neighborhood,  she  dismissed 
him  without  appeal.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that,  much  as  the  poor  colonel’s  mouth 
watered  at  the  feasts  and  festivities  of  the 
Lambert  mansion,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  fatality  of  his  position  from  taking 
any  part  in  them.  So  Edith  could  find 
no  peace  either  at  home  or  abroad ; and  if 
it  dwelt  not  in  her  own  heart,  she  was  in- 
deed forlorn. 

What  may  have  been  the  cost  of  all 
this  dissipation  it  was  difficult  to  say,  but 
several  observant  persons  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  parson’s  income  could  not 
long  stand  it.  There  were  rumors  that 
he  had  heavy  bills  owing  in  several  quar- 
ters, which  he  could  pay  only  by  realizing 
some  of  his  investments.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said  that  he  played  high  and 
constantly,  and  usually  had  the  devil’s 
luck.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
truth  of  such  stories,  and  the  Wicked  Par- 
son himself  took  no  pains  either  to  deny 
or  confirm  them.  He  was  always  the 
loudest,  the  gayest,  and  the  most  reckless 
of  his  company,  and  the  leader  and  in- 
spirer  of  all  their  wild  proceedings ; but  it 
was  noticed  that,  though  he  laughed  often, 
he  never  smiled ; and  that  his  face,  when  in 
repose,  bore  traces  of  anything  but  happi- 
ness. For  some  cause  or  other,  moreover 
— but  whether  maliciously  or  remorseful- 
ly was  open  to  question — he  never  entire- 
ly laid  aside  liis  clerical  garb ; he  seemed 
either  to  delight  in  profaning  it,  or  to  re- 
tain it  as  the  reminder  and  scourge  of  his 
own  wickedness. 


One  night  there  was  a great  gathering 
up  at  the  mansion,  and  the  noise  and  mu- 
sic were  kept  up  till  well  past  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Gradually  the 
guests  departed,  some  going  toward  Lon- 
don, some  elsewhere.  At  last  only  Har- 
wood Courtney  remained,  and  he  and 
David  sat  down  in  the  empty  dining- 
room, disorderly  with  the  remains  of  the 
carousal,  to  play  picquet.  They  played, 
with  short  intermissions,  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-four hours.  At  last  David  threw 
down  his  cards,  and  said,  quietly : 

“Well,  that’s  all.  Give  me  until  to- 
morrow.” 

“ With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  my  boy,” 
replied  the  other;  “and  your  revenge  too, 
if  you  like.  Meanwhile,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  take  a nap.” 

“You  may  do  so  if  you  please,”  said 
David;  “for  my  part,  I must  take  a turn 
on  horseback  first.  I can  never  sleep  till 
I have  breathed  fresh  air.” 

They  parted  accordingly,  Courtney  go- 
ing to  his  room,  and  David  to  the  stables, 
whence  he  presently  issued,  mounted  on 
his  bay  mare,  and  rode  eastward.  On  his 
way  he  passed  Colonel  Saltine’s  house,  and 
drew  rein  for  a moment  beside  it,  looking 
up  at  Edith’s  window.  It  was  between 
four  and  five  o’clock  of  a morning  in  ear- 
ly April;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  all  was 
still  and  peaceful.  As  he  sat  in  the  sad- 
dle looking  up,  the  blind  of  the  window 
was  raised  and  the  sash  itself  opened,  and 
Edith,  in  her  white  night  dress,  with  her 
heavy  brown  hair  falling  round  her  face 
and  on  her  shoulders,  gazed  out.  She  re- 
garded him  with  a half-bewildered  expres- 
sion, as  if  doubting  of  his  reality.  For 
a moment  they  remained  thus ; then  he 
waved  his  hand  to  her  with  a wild  ges- 
ture of  farewell,  and  rode  on,  passing  im- 
mediately out  of  sight  behind  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

On  reaching  the  London  high-road  the 
horseman  paused  once  more,  and  seemed 
to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue;  but 
finally  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  rode  in 
a southerly  direction.  The  road  wound 
gently,  and  dipped  and  rose  to  cross  low 
hills ; trees  bordered  the  way  on  each  side ; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  they  threw  long  shad- 
ows westward,  while  the  birds  warbled 
and  twittered  in  the  fields  and  hedges. 
By -and- by  a clump  of  woodland  came 
into  view  about  half  a mile  off,  the  road 
passing  through  the  midst  of  it  As  Da- 
vid entered  it  at  one  end,  he  saw,  advan- 
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cin g toward  him  through  the  shade  and 
sunlight,  a rider  mounted  on  a black  horse. 
The  latter  seemed  to  be  a very  spirited 
animal,  and  as  David  drew  near,  it  sud- 
denly shied  and  reared  so  violently  that 
any  but  a practiced  horseman  would  have 
been  unseated.  No  catastrophe  occurred, 
however,  and  a moment  afterward  the 
two  cavaliers  were  face  to  face.  No  soon- 
er had  their  eyes  met  than,  as  if  by  a com- 
mon impulse,  they  both  drew  rein,  and  sat 
staring  at  each  other  with  a curiosity  which 
merged  into  astonishment.  At  length  the 
stranger  on  the  black  horse  gave  a short 
laugh,  and  said: 

41 1 perceive  that  the  same  strange  thing 
has  struck  us  both,  sir.  If  you  won’t  con- 
sider it  uncivil,  I should  like  to  know  who 
you  are.  My  name  is  Giovanni  Lam- 
bert.” 

“Giovanni  Lambert,”  repeated  David, 
with  a slight  involuntary  movement: 
“unless I am  mistaken,  I have  heard  men- 
tion of  you.  But  you  are  not  Italian  ?” 

“Only  on  my  mother’s  side.  But  you 
have  the  advantage  of  me.” 

44  You  will  understand  that  I could  not 
have  heard  of  you  without  feeling  a strong 
desire  to  meet  you,”  said  David,  dismount- 
ing as  he  spoke.  “It  is,  I think,  the  only 
desire  left  me  in  the  world.  I had  mark- 
ed this  wood,  as  I came  along,  as  an  invit- 
ing place  to  rest  in.  Would  it  suit  you  to 
spend  an  hour  here,  where  we  can  con- 
verse better  at  our  ease  than  in  saddle? 
or  does  time  press  you  ? As  for  me,  I have 
little  more  to  do  with  time.” 

“I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  with  plea- 
sure,” returned  the  other,  leaping  lightly 
to  the  ground,  and  revealing  by  the  move- 
ment a pair  of  small  pistols  attached  to 
the  belt  beneath  his  blue  riding  surtout. 
“It  was  in  my  mind,  also,  to  stretch  my 
legs  and  take  a pull  at  my  pipe,  for,  early 
as  it  is,  I have  ridden  far  this  morning.” 

At  the  point  where  they  had  halted  a 
green  lane  branched  off  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood,  and  down  this  they  passed, 
leading  their  horses.  When  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  road  they  made  their 
animals  fast  in  such  a way  that  they  could 
crop  the  grass,  and  themselves  reclined  at 
the  foot  of  a broad-limbed  oak,  and  they 
remained  in  converse  there  for  upward 
of  an  hour. 

In  fact,  it  must  have  been  several  hours 
later  (for  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens) 
when  one  of  them  issued  from  the  wood. 
He  was  mounted  on  a black  horse,  and 


wore  a blue  surtout  and  high  boots.  Aft- 
er looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  as- 
suring himself  that  no  one  was  in  sight, 
he  turned  his  horse’s  head  toward  Lon- 
don, and  set  off  at  a round  canter.  Com- 
ing to  a cross-road,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
and  rode  for  an  hour  in  that  direction, 
crossing  the  Thames  near  Hampton  Wick. 
In  the  afternoon  he  entered  London  from 
the  south,  and  put  up  at  an  obscure  hos- 
telry. Having  seen  his  horse  attended  to, 
and  eaten  something  hirnself,  he  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly  for  eighteen  hours. 
On  awaking,  he  ate  heartily  again,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  writing  and 
arranging  a quantity  of  documents  that 
were  packed  in  his  saddle-bags.  The  next 
morning  early  he  paid  his  reckoning,  rode 
across  London  Bridge,  and  shaped  his 
course  toward  the  west. 

Meanwhile  the  town  of  Witton  was  in 
vast  perturbation.  When  Mr.  Harwood 
Courtney  woke  up,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  came  yawning  down-stairs  to  get  his 
breakfast,  he  learned,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, that  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
David  Poindexter  since  he  rode  away 
thirteen  hours  ago.  Mr.  Courtney  ex- 
pressed anxiety  at  this  news,  and  dispatch- 
ed his  own  valet  and  one  of  David  s 
grooms  to  make  investigations  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  two  personages  in- 
vestigated to  such  good  purpose  that  be- 
fore night  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
aware  that  David  Poindexter  had  disap- 
peared. By  the  next  morning  it  became 
evident  that  something  had  happened  to 
the  Wicked  Parson,  and  some  people  ven- 
tured to  opine  that  the  thing  which  had 
happened  to  him  was  that  he  had  run 
away.  And  indeed  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  to  how  many  worthy  people  this  evil- 
minded  parson  was  in  debt.  Every  other 
man  you  met  had  a bill  against  the  Rev- 
erend David  Poindexter  in  his  pocket ; and 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  still  no  tidings  of 
the  missing  man  were  received,  individu- 
als of  the  sheriff’  and  bailiff  species  began 
to  be  distinguishable  amidst  the  crowd. 
But  the  great  sensation  was  yet  to  come. 
How  the  report  started  no  one  knew,  but 
toward  supper- time  it  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  Mr.  Harwood  Courtney,  in 
the  course  of  his  twenty-four  hours  of 
picquet  with  Poindexter,  had  won  from 
the  latter  not  his  ready  money  alone,  but 
the  entire  property  and  estates  that  had 
accrued  to  him  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
late  David  Lambert.  And  it  was  added 
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that,  as  the  debt  was  a gambling  transac- 
tion, and  therefore  not  technically  recov- 
erable by  process  of  law,  Mr.  Courtney  was 
naturally  very  anxious  for  his  debtor  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  this  report,  unlike  many  others 
ostensibly  more  plausible,  was  true  in  ev- 
ery particular. 

Probably  there  was  more  gossip  at  the 
supper  tables  of  Witton  that  night  than  in 
any  other  town  of  ten  times  the  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  it  was  formally 
agreed  that  Poindexter  had  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  would  either  remain  in 
hiding  there,  or  take  passage  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  the  American  colonies,  or 
the  United  States,  as  they  had  now  been 
called  for  some  years  past.  Nobody  de- 
fended the  reverend  apostate,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  nobody  pretended  to  be  sorry 
for  Mr.  Harwood  Courtney;  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  they  had  both  of  them 
got  what  they  deserved.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  What  was  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty ? Some  people  said  it  ought  to  be- 
long to  Edith  Saltine;  but  of  course  poet- 
ical justice  of  that  kind  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Edith,  meanwhile,  had  kept  herself 
strictly  secluded.  She  was  thfe  last  per- 
son who  had  seen  David  Poindexter,  but 
she  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  no  one. 
She  was  also  the  only  person  who  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  escaped,  but  who 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  died  by  his  own  hand.  That  ges- 
ture of  farewell  and  of  despair  which  he 
had  made  to  her  as  he  vanished  behind  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  had  for  her  a signifi- 
cance capable  of  only  one  interpretation. 
Were  he  alive,  he  would  have  returned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the 
events  just  recorded,  the  solitude  of  her 
room  suddenly  became  terrible  to  Edith, 
and  she  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  dress 
herself  and  go  forth  in  the  open  air.  She 
wound  a veil  about  her  head,  and,  avoid- 
ing the  main  thoroughfare,  slipped  out  of 
the  town  unperceived,  and  gained  the  free 
country.  After  a while  she  found  herself 
approaching  a large  tree,  which  spread  its 
branches  across  a narrow  lane  that  made 
a short-cut  to  the  London  highway.  Be- 
neath the  tree  was  a natural  seat,  formed 
of  a fragment  of  stone,  and  here  David 
and  she  had  often  met  and  sat.  It  was 
a mild,  still  evening;  she  sat  down  on  the 
stone,  and  removed  her  veil.  The  moon, 
then  in  its  first  quarter,  was  low  in  the 


west,  and  shone  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  tree. 

Presently  she  was  aware — though  not 
by  any  sound — that  some  one  was  ap- 
proaching, and  she  drew  back  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tree.  Down  the  lane  came 
a horseman,  mounted  on  a tall  black 
horse.  The  outline  of  his  figure  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  rode  fixed  Edith’s 
gaze  as  if  by  a spell,  and  made  the  blood 
hum  in  her  ears.  Nearer  he  came,  and 
now  his  face  was  discernible  in  the  level 
moonlight.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
that  countenance:  the  horseman  was  Da- 
vid Poindexter.  His  costume,  however, 
was  different  from  any  he  had  ever  be- 
fore worn ; there  was  nothing  clerical 
about  it;  nor  was  that  black  horse  from 
the  Poindexter  stables.  Then,  too,  how 
noiselessly  he  rode! — as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost.  That,  however,  must  have  been 
because  his  horse’s  hoofs  fell  on  the  soft 
turf.  He  rode  slowly,  and  his  head  was 
bent  as  if  in  thought;  but  almost  before 
Edith  could  draw  her  breath,  much  less  to 
speak,  he  had  passed  beneath  the  boughs 
of  the  tree,  and  was  riding  on  toward  the 
village.  Now  he  had  vanished  in  the 
vague  light  and  shadow,  and  a moment 
later  Edith  began  to  doubt  whether  her 
senses  had  not  played  her  a trick.  A su- 
perstitious horror  fell  upon  her:  what  she 
had  seen  was  a spirit,  not  living  flesh  and 
blood.  She  knelt  down  by  the  stone,  and 
remained  for  a long  time  with  her  face 
hidden  upon  her  arms,  and  her  hands 
clasped,  sometimes  praying,  sometimes 
wondering  and  fearing.  At  last  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  hastened  homeward 
through  the  increasing  darkness.  But  be- 
fore she  had  reached  her  house  she  had 
discovered  that  what  she  had  seen  was  no 
ghost.  The  whole  village  was  in  a fever 
of  excitement. 

Everybody  was  full  of  the  story.  An 
hour  ago  who  should  appear  riding  quiet- 
ly up  the  village  street  but  David  Poin- 
dexter himself — at  least  if  it  were  not  he, 
it  was  the  devil.  He  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  the  astonished  glances  that  were 
thrown  at  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  un- 
derstand them.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
Lambert  mansion,  he  had  alighted  at  the 
inn,  and  asked  the  innkeeper  whether  he 
might  have  lodging  there.  But  when  the 
innkeeper,  who  had  known  the  reverend 
gentleman  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own 
sign-board,  had  addressed  him  by  name, 
the  other  had  shaken  his  head,  seemed 
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perplexed,  and  had  affirmed  that  his  name 
was  not  Poindexter,  but  Lambert;  and  had 
added,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  he  was 
the  only  son  of  David  Lambert,  and  was 
come  to  claim  that  gentleman’s  property, 
to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled ; in  proof 
whereof  he  had  produced  various  docu- 
ments, among  them  the  certificates  of  his 
mothers  marriage  and  of  his  own  birth. 
As  to  David  Poindexter,  he  declared  that 
he  knew  not  there  was  such  a person ; and 
although  no  man  in  his  senses  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  David  Poindexter 
and  this  so-called  Lambert  were  twain, 
and  not  one  and  the  same  individual,  the 
latter  stoutly  maintained  his  story,  and 
vowed  that  the  truth  would  sooner  or 
later  appear  and  confirm  him.  Mean- 
while, however,  one  of  his  creditors  had 
had  him  arrested  for  a debt  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  Harwood  Courtney  had 
seen  him,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
pledge  his  salvation  that  the  man  was 
Poindexter  and  nobody  else.  So  here  the 
matter  rested  for  the  present.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  so  strange  and  audacious 
an  attempt  at  imposition  ? The  man  had 
not  even  made  any  effort  to  disguise  him- 
self further  than  to  put  on  a different  suit 
of  clothes  and  get  another  horse ; and  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  inconceivable, 
had  lie  come  back  to  Witton,  instead  of 
going  to  any  other  part  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face ? What  could  he  expect  here,  except 
immediate  detection,  imprisonment,  and 
ruin  ? Was  he  insane  ? He  did  not  seem 
to  be  so ; but  that  interpretation  of  his 
conduct  was  not  only  the  most  charitable 
one,  but  no  other  could  be  imagined  that 
would  account  for  the  facts. 

Witton  slept  but  little  that  night;  but 
who  shall  describe  its  bewilderment  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  a constable  arrived 
in  the  village  with  the  news  that  the  dead 
body  of  the  Reverend  David  Poindexter 
had  been  found  in  some  woods  about  fif- 
teen miles  off,  and  that  his  bay  mare  had 
been  picked  up  grazing  along  the  road- 
side not  far  from  home!  Upon  the  heels 
of  this  intelligence  came  the  corpse  itself, 
lying  in  a country  wagon,  and  the  bay 
mare  trotting  behind.  It  was  taken  out 
and  placed  on  the  table  in  the  inn  parlor, 
where  it  immediately  became  the  centre 
of  a crowd  half  crazy  with  curiosity  and 
amazement.  The  cause  of  death  was  found 
to  be  the  breaking  of  the  vertebral  column 
just  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  There  was 
no  other  injury  on  the  body,  and,  allow- 


ing for  the  natural  changes  incident  to 
death,  the  face  was  in  every  particular  the 
face  of  David  Poindexter.  The  man  who 
called  himself  Lambert  was  now  brought 
into  the  room,  and  made  to  stand  beside 
the  corpse,  which  he  regarded  with  a cer- 
tain calm  interest.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  was  minute  and  astonish- 
ing; it  was  found  to  be  impossible,  upon 
that  evidence  alone,  to  decide  which  was 
David  Poindexter. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  trial  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A great  number  of 
witnesses  identified  the  prisoner  as  David 
Poindexter,  but  those  who  had  seen  the 
corpse  mostly  gave  their  evidence  an 
opposite  inclination  ; and  four  persons 
(one  of  them  the  gray-eyed  gentleman 
who  has  been  already  mentioned)  swore 
positively  that  the  prisoner  was  Giovanni 
Lambert,  the  gray -eyed  gentleman  add- 
ing that  he  had  once  met  Poindexter,  and 
had  confidently  taken  him  to  be  Lambert. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  prove  that 
Lambert  had  murdered  Poindexter;  but  it 
entirely  failed,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  two  men  had  ever  so  much  as 
met,  and  there  being  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive for  the  murder.  Lambert,  therefore, 
was  permitted  to  enter  undisturbed  upon 
his  inheritance;  for  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  elder  Lam- 
bert’s marriage  to  an  Italian  woman 
twenty -three  years  before.  The  marriage 
had  been  a secret  one,  and  soon  after  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  between 
the  wife  and  husband,  and  they  had  sepa- 
rated. The  following  month  Giovanni 
was  born  prematurely.  He  had  seen  his 
father  but  once.  The  quarrel  was  never 
made  up,  but  Lambert  sent  his  wife,  from 
time  to  time,  money  enough  for  her  sup- 
port. She  had  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  had  given  her  son  the  papers  to  estab- 
lish his  identity,  telling  him  that  the  day 
would  come  to  use  them.  Giovanni  had 
been  a soldier,  fighting  against  the  French 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  had  only 
heard  of  his  father's  death  a few  weeks 
ago.  He  had  thereupon  come  to  claim 
his  own,  with  the  singular  results  that  we 
have  seen. 

Here  was  the  end  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned  ; but  the  real  end 
of  it  is  worth  noting.  Lambert,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  paid  all  the  legal  debts 
contracted  by  Poindexter,  and  gave  Court- 
ney, in  settlement  of  the  gambling  trans- 
action, a sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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The  remainder  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
still  considerable,  he  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  charitable  purposes,  doing  so 
much  genuine  good,  in  a manner  so  hearty 
and  unassuming,  that  he  became  the 
object  of  more  personal  affection  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  philanthropists. 
He  was  of  a quiet,  sad,  and  retiring  dis- 
position, and  uniformly  very  sparing  of 
words.  After  a year  or  so  circumstances 
brought  it  about  that  he  and  Miss  Saltine 
were  associated  in  some  benevolent  enter- 
prise ; and  from  that  time  forward  they 
often  consulted  together  in  such  matters, 
Lambert  making  her  the  medium  of  many 
of  his  benefactions.  Of  course  the  gos- 
sips were  ready  to  predict  that  it  would 
end  with  a marriage  ; and  indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  two  together  (though 
both  of  them,  and  especially  Edith,  had 
altered  somewhat  with  the  passage  of 
years)  without  being  reminded  of  the 
former  love  affair  in  which  Lambert's 
double  had  been  the  hero.  Did  this  also 
occur  to  Edith  ? It  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  speculate  on  her  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  I have  only  the  story  to  tell.  At 
all  events,  they  never  did  marry,  though 
they  became  very  tender  friends.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  Colonel  Saltine  died  of 
jaundice;  he  had  been  failing  in  his  mind 
for  some  time  previous,  and  had  always 
addressed  Lambert  as  Poindexter,  and 
spoken  of  him  as  his  son-in-law.  The 
year  following  Lambert  himself  died,  aft- 
er a brief  illness.  He  left  all  his  property 
to  Edith.  She  survived  to  her  seventieth 
year,  making  it  the  business  of  her  life  to 
carry  out  his  philanthropic  schemes,  and 
she  always  dressed  in  widows’  weeds. 
After  her  death,  the  following  passage 
was  found  in  one  of  her  private  journals. 
It  refers  to  her  last  interview  with  Lam- 
bert, on  his  death -bed. 

44  . . . . He  smiled,  and  said,  4 You  will 
believe,  now,  that  I was  sincere  in  re- 
nouncing the  ministry,  though  I have 
tried  to  serve  the  Lord  in  other  ways  than 
from  the  pulpit.’  I felt  a shock  in  my 
heart,  and  could  hardly  say,  ‘What  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Lambert?’  He  replied, 

4 Surely,  Edith,  your  soul  knows,  if  your 
reason  does  not,  that  I am  David  Poindex- 
ter !’  I could  not  speak.  I hid  my  face 
in  my  hands.  After  a while,  in  separate 
sentences,  he  told  me  the  truth.  When 
he  rode  forth  on  that  dreadful  morning  it 


was  with  the  purpose  to  die.  But  he  met 
on  the  road  this  Giovanni  Lambert,  who 
so  marvellously  resembled  him,  and  they 
sat  down  together  in  the  wood  and  talked, 
and  Giovanni  told  him  all  the  story  of  his 
life.  ...  As  Giovanni  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  which  was  very  restive,  he  saw 
a violet  in  the  grass,  and  stooped  to  pick 
it.  The  horse  lashed  out  with  its  heels, 
and  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  killed  him.  . . . Then  the  idea  came 
to  David  to  exchange  clothes  with  the 
dead  man,  and  to  take  his  papers,  and  per- 
sonate him.  Thus  he  could  escape  from 
the  individuality  which  was  his  curse,  and 
find  his  true  self,  as  it  were,  in  another 
person.  He  said,  too,  that  his  greatest 
hope  had  been  to  win  my  love  and  make 
me  his  wife ; but  he  found  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  attempt  that,  unless 
he  confessed  his  falsehood  to  me,  and  he 
had  feared  that  this  confession  would  turn 
me  from  him  forever.  I wept,  and  told 
him  that  my  heart  had  been  his  almost 
from  the  first,  because  I always  thought 
of  him  as  David,  and  that  I would  have 
loved  him  through  all  things.  He  said, 

4 Then  God  has  been  more  merciful  to  me 
than  I deserve;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  also  of 
His  mercy  that  we  have  remained  unmar- 
ried.’ But  I was  in  an  agony,  and  could 
not  yet  be  reconciled.  At  last  he  said, 

4 Will  you  kiss  me,  Edith  ?’  and  afterward 
he  said,  4 My  wifel’  and  that  was  his  last 
word.  But  we  shall  meet  again  I” 


VALEDICTION. 

Blair  not  thine  own  inconstancy, 

Thou  tender  woman-child; 

I thank  thee  that  thou  once  hast  loved. 
And  kissed,  and  clasped,  and  smiled. 

Thyself  to  me  thou  didst  but  lend : 

Keep  thee  I never  could; 

But  love  and  courage  gav’st  thou  me: 
Thou  gav’st  me  naught  but  good. 

I ne’er  had  known  the  love  of  life 
Without  thy  quickening  breath ; 

And  in  the  loss  of  thee,  sweetheart, 

I lost  the  fear  of  death. 

A happy  heart  awhile  I bore; 

A calm  one  now  I bear: 

Be  pardoned,  tender  little  hand, 

And  face  for  me  too  fair! 
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EVEN  before  the  return  of  Burtis  and 
Amy  the  sun  had  been  obscured  by  a 
fast-thickening  haze,  and  while  the  family 
was  at  dinner  the  wind  began  to  moan  and 
sigh  around  the  house  in  a way  that  fore- 
told a storm. 

“I  fear  we  shall  lose  our  sleighing,” 
old  Mr.  Clifford  remarked,  “for  all  the 
indications  now  point  to  a warm  rain.” 

His  prediction  was  correct.  Great  mass- 
es of  vapor  soon  came  pouring  over  Storm 
King,  and  the  sky  grew  blacker  every  mo- 
ment. The  wind  blew  in  strong,  fitful 
gusts,  and  yet  the  air  was  almost  sultry. 
By  four  o’clock  the  rain  began  to  dash 
with  almost  the  violence  of  a summer 
shower  against  the  window-panes  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford’s  sitting-room,  and  it 
grew  so  dark  that  Amy  could  scarcely  see 
to  read  the  paper  to  the  old  gentleman. 
Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a flash,  and 
she  looked  up  inquiringly  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

“You  did  not  expect  to  see  a thunder- 
storm almost  in  midwinter  ?”  said  Mr. 
Clifford,  with  a smile.  “This  unusual 
sultriness  is  producing  unseasonable  re- 
sults.” 

“Is  not  a thunder-storm  at  this  season 
very  rare  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes;  and  yet  some  of  the  sharpest 
lightning  I have  ever  seen  has  occurred 
in  winter.” 

A heavy  rumble  in  the  southwest  was 
now  heard,  and  the  interval  between  the 
flash  and  the  report  indicated  that  the 
storm  centre  was  still  distant.  “I  would 
advise  you  to  go  up  to  Maggie’s  room,” 
resumed  Mr.  Clifford,  “for  from  her  south 
and  west  windows  you  may  witness  a 
scene  that  you  will  not  soon  forget.  You 
are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?” 

“ No,  not  unless  there  is  danger.” 

“I  have  never  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, ” the  old  man  remarked,  with  a smile, 
“and  I have  passed  through  many  storms. 
Come,  I’ll  go  with  you.  I never  tire  of 
watching  the  effects  down  among  the 
mountains.” 

They  found  Mrs.  Leonard  placidly  sew- 
ing, with  Johnnie  and  Ned  playing  about 
the  room.  “ You,  evidently,  are  not 
afraid,”  said  Amy. 

“ Oh  no  l”  she  replied.  “ I have  more 
faith  in  the  presence  of  little  children  than 


in  the  protection  of  lightning  - rods. — 
Yes,  you  may  come  in,”  she  said  to 
Webb,  who  stood  at  the  door.  “I  sup- 
pose you  think  my  sense  of  security  has  a 
very  unscientific  basis  ?” 

“There  are  certain  phases  of  credulity 
that  I would  not  disturb  for  the  world,” 
he  answered;  “and  who  knows  but  you 
are  right  ? What’s  more,  your  faith  is  in- 
fectious ; for,  whatever  reason  might  tell 
me,  I should  still  feel  safer  in  a wild  storm 
with  the  present  company  around  me. 
Don’t  you  think  it  odd,  Amy,  how  what 
we  may  term  natural  feeling  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  the  logic  of  the  head  ? If  that  ap- 
proaching storm  should  pass  directly  over 
us,  with  thickly  flying  bolts,  would  you 
not  feel  safer  here  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Webb  laughed  in  his  low,  peculiar  way, 
and  murmured,  “What  children  an  accu- 
rate scientist  would  call  us!” 

“ In  respect  to  some  things  I never  wish 
to  grow  up,”  she  replied. 

“ I believe  I can  echo  that  wish.  The 
outlook  is  growing  fine,  isn’t  it  ?” 

The  whole  sky,  which  in  the  morning 
had  smiled  so  brightly  in  unclouded  sun- 
shine, was  now  black  with  clouds.  These 
hung  so  low  that  the  house  seemed  the 
centre  of  a narrow  and  almost  opaque 
horizon.  The  room  soon  darkened  with 
almost  the  gloom  of  night,  and  the  faces  of 
the  inmates  faded  into  shadowy  outlines. 
The  mountains,  half  wrapped  in  vapor, 
loomed  vast  and  indefinite  in  the  obscur- 
ity. Every  moment  the  storm  grew  near- 
er, and  its  centre  was  marked  by  an  om- 
inous blackness  which  the  momentary 
flashes  left  all  the  more  intense.  The 
young  girl  grew  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
scene,  and  to  Webb  the  strong,  pure  pro- 
file of  her  awed  face,  as  the  increasingly 
vivid  flashes  revealed  it,  was  far  more  at- 
tractive than  the  landscape  without,  which 
was  passing  with  swift  alternations  from 
ghastly  gloom  to  even  more  ghastly  pallor. 
He  looked  at  her;  the  rest  looked  at  the 
storm,  the  children  gathering  like  chickens 
under  the  mother’s  wing. 

At  last  there  came  a flash  that  startled 
them  all.  The  mountains  leaped  out  of 
the  darkness  like  great  sheeted  spectres, 
and  though  seen  but  a second,  they  made 
so  strong  an  impression  that  they  seemed 
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to  have  left  their  solid  bases  and  to  be  ap- 
proaching in  the  gloom.  Then  came  a 
magnificent  peal  that  swept  across  the 
whole  southern  arch  of  the  sky.  The  re- 
verberations among  the  hills  were  deep, 
long,  and  grand,  and  the  fainter  echoes 
had  not  died  away  before  there  was  an- 
other flash— another  thunderous  report, 
which,  though  less  loud  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  maintained  the  symphony 
with  scarcely  diminished  grandeur. 

“This  is  our  Highland  music,  Amy,” 
Webb  remarked,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
heard.  “It  has  begun  early  this  season, 
but  you  will  hear  much  of  it  before  the 
year  is  out.” 

“ It  is  rather  too  sublime  for  my  taste,” 
replied  the  young  girl,  shrinking  closer 
to  Mr.  Clifford’s  side. 

“You  are  safe,  my  child,” said  the  old 
man,  encircling  her  with  his  arm. 

“Let  me  also  re-ass u re  you  in  my  pro- 
saic way,”  Webb  continued.  “There,  do 
you  not  observe  that  though  this  last  flash 
seemed  scarcely  less  vivid,  the  report  fol- 
lowed more  tardily,  indicating  that  the 
storm  centre  is  already  well  to  the  south 
and  east  of  us  ? The  next  explosion  will 
take  place  over  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river.  You  may  now  watch  the  scene 
in  security,  for  the  heavenly  artillery  is 
pointed  away  from  you.” 

“Thank  you.  I must  admit  that  your 
prose  is  both  re-assuring  and  inspiring. 
How  one  appreciates  shelter  and  home  on 
such  a night  as  this ! Hear  the  rain  splash 
against  the  window ! Every  moment  the 
air  seems  filled  with  innumerable  gems  as 
the  intense  light  pierces  them.  Think  of 
being  out  alone  on  the  river,  or  up  there 
among  the  hills,  while  Nature  is  in  such  an 
awful  mood ! — the  snow,  the  slush,  every- 
thing dripping,  the  rain  rushing  down  like 
a cataract,  and  thunder  bolts  playing  over 
one’s  head.  In  contrast,  look  around  this 
home-like  room.  Dear  old  father’s  serene 
face” — for  Mr.  Clifford  had  already  taught 
her  to  call  him  father — “ makes  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  seem  more  real.  Innocent  lit- 
tle Ted  here  does  indeed  seem  a better  pro- 
tection than  a lightning-rod,  while  John- 
nie, putting  her  doll  to  sleep  in  the  cor- 
ner, is  almost  absolute  assurance  of  safety. 
Your  science  is  all  very  well,  Webb,  but 
the  heart  demands  something  as  well  as 
the  head.  Oh,  I wish  all  the  world  had 
such  shelter  as  I have  to-night  1” 

It  was  not  often  that  Amy  spoke  so 
freely  and  impulsively.  Like  many  with 


delicate  organizations,  she  was  excited  by 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  air.  The 
pallor  of  awe  had  given  place  to  a joyous 
flush,  and  her  eyes  were  brilliant. 

* 1 Sister  Amy,”  said  Webb,  as  they  went 
down  to  supper,  “you  must  be  careful  of 
yourself,  and  others  must  be  careful  of 
you,  for  you  have  not  much  vis  inertice . 
Some  outside  influences  might  touch  you, 
as  I would  touch  your  piano,  and  make 
sad  discord.” 

“Should  I feel  very  guilty  because  I 
have  not  more  of  that  substantial  qual- 
ity which  can  only  find  adequate  expres- 
sion in  Latin  ?”  she  asked,  with  a humor- 
ous glance. 

“Oh  no!  At  least  not  in  my  opinion. 
I much  prefer  a woman  in  whom  the  spir- 
it is  pre-eminent  over  the  clay.  We  are 
all  made  of  dust,  you  know,  and  we  men, 
I fear,  often  smack  of  the  soil  too  strong- 
ly; therefore  we  are  best  pleased  with 
contrasts.  Moreover,  our  country  life 
will  brace  you  without  blunting  your 
nature.  I should  be  sorry  for  you, 
though,  if  you  were  friendless,  and  had  to 
face  the  world  alone.” 

“That  can  scarcely  happen  now,”  she 
said,  with  a grateful  glance. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
they  all  became  absorbed  in  a story,  which 
Webb  read  aloud.  At  last  Mr.  Clifford 
rose,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  looked 
out.  ‘ ‘ Come  here,  Amy,  ” he  said.  * * Look 
where  the  storm  thundered  a few  hours 
since !” 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  winds  were 
hushed,  the  stars  shining,  and  the  mount- 
ains stood  out  gray  and  serene  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon. 

“See,  my  child,  the  storm  has  passed 
utterly  away,  and  everything  speaks  of 
peace  and  rest.  In  my  long  life  I have 
had  experiences  which  at  the  time  seemed 
as  dark  and  threatening  as  the  storm  that 
awed  you  in  the  early  evening,  but  they 
passed  also,  and  a quiet  like  that  which 
reigns  without  followed.  Put  the  lesson 
away  in  your  heart,  my  dear ; but  may  it 
be  long  before  you  have  occasion  for  its 
use ! Good-night.  ” 

The  next  morning  Amy  asked  Mrs. 
Clifford  to  initiate  her  more  fully  into  the 
mysteries  of  her  flowers,  promising  under 
her  directions  to  assume  their  care  in  part 
The  old  lady  welcomed  her  assistance 
cordially,  and  said,  “You  could  not  take 
your  lesson  on  a more  auspicious  occa- 
sion, for  Webb  has  promised  to  aid  me  in 
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giving  my  pets  a bath  to-day,  and  he  can 
explain  many  things  better  than  I can.” 

Webb  certainly  did  not  appear  averse  to 
the  arrangement,  and  all  three  were  soon 
busy  in  the  flower- room.  “You  see,” 
resumed  Mrs.  Clifford,  “I  use  the  old- 
fashioned  yellow  pots.  I long  ago  gave 
up  all  the  glazed,  ornamental  affairs  with 
which  novices  are  tempted,  learning  from 
experience  that  they  are  a delusion  and  a 
snare.  Webb  has  since  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  roots  need  a circulation  of  air 
and  a free  exhalation  of  moisture  as  truly 
as  the  leaves,  and  that  since  glazed  pots 
do  not  permit  this,  they  should  never  be 
employed.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
neater  than  these  common  yellow  por- 
ous pots.  I always  select  the  yellowest 
ones,  for  they  are  the  most  porous.  Those 
that  are  red  are  hard-baked,  and  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  glazed  abominations, 
which  once  cost  me  some  of  my  choice 
favorites.” 

“I  agree  with  you.  The  glazed  pots 
are  too  artificial  to  be  associated  with 
flowers.  They  suggest  veneer,  and  I 
don’t  like  veneer,”  Amy  replied.  Then 
she  asked  Webb:  “Are  you  ready  for  a 
fire  of  questions?  Any  one  with  your 
ability  should  be  able  to  talk  and  work  at 
the  same  time.” 

“Yes;  and  I did  not  require  that  little 
diplomatic  pat  on  the  back.” 

“I’ll  be  as  direct  and  severe  as  an  in- 
quisitor, then.  Why  do  you  syringe  and 
wash  the  foliage  of  the  plants  ? Why  will 
not  simple  watering  of  the  earth  in  the 
pots  answer  ?” 

“We  wash  the  foliage  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  breathe  and  digest  their  food.” 

“How  lucid!”  said  Amy,  with  laugh- 
ing irony.  “Then,”  she  added,  “please 
take  nothing  for  granted  except  my  ig- 
norance in  these  matters.  I don’t  know 
anything  about  plants  except  in  the  most 
general  way.” 

“ Give  me  time,  and  I think  I can  make 
some  things  clear.  A plant  breathes  as 
truly  as  you  do,  only  unlike  yourself 
it  has  indefinite  thousands  of  mouths. 
There  is  one  leaf  on  which  there  are  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  They 
are  called  stomata , or  breathing  pores, 
and  are  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf  in  most 
plants,  but  usually  are  in  far  greater 
abundance  on  the  lower  side.  The  plant 
draws  its  food  from  the  air  and  soil — from 
the  latter  in  liquid  form — and  this  sub- 
stance must  be  concentrated  and  assimi- 


lated. These  little  pores  introduce  the 
vital  atmosphere  through  the  air-passages 
of  the  plant,  which  correspond  in  a cer- 
tain sense  to  the  throat  and  lungs  of  an 
animal.  You  would  be  sadly  off  if  you 
couldn’t  breathe ; these  plants  would  fare 
no  better.  Therefore  we  must  do  artifi- 
cially what  the  rain  does  out-of-doors — 
wash  away  the  accumulated  dust,  so  that 
respiration  may  be  unimpeded.  More- 
over, these  little  pores,  which  are  shaped 
like  the  semi-elliptical  springs  of  a carriage, 
are  self-acting  valves.  A plant  exhales 
a great  deal  of  moisture  in  invisible  va- 
por. A sunflower  has  been  known  to  give 
off  three  pounds  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  does  no  harm,  unless  the 
moisture  escapes  faster  than  it  rises  from 
the  roots,  in  which  case  the  plant  wilts, 
and  may  even  die.  In  such  emergencies 
these  little  stomata,  or  mouths,  shut  up 
partly  or  completely,  and  so  do  much  to 
check  the  exhalation.  When  moisture  is 
given  to  the  roots,  these  mouths  open 
again,  and  if  our  eyes  were  fine  enough 
we  should  see  the  vapor  passing  out.” 

“I  never  appreciated  the  fact  before 
that  plants  are  so  thoroughly  alive.” 

“Indeed  they  are  alive,  and  therefore 
they  need  the  intelligent  care  required  by 
all  living  creatures  which  we  have  re- 
moved from  their  natural  conditions. 
Nature  takes  care  of  all  her  children 
when  they  are  where  she  placed  them. 
In  a case  like  this,  wherein  we  are  pre- 
serving plants  that  need  summer  warmth 
through  a winter’s  cold,  we  must  learn  to 
supply  her  place,  and  as  far  as  possible 
adopt  her  methods.  It  is  just  because 
multitudes  do  not  understand  her  ways 
that  so  many  house  plants  are  in  a half- 
dying condition.” 

“Now,  Amy,  I will  teach  you  how  to 
water  the  pots,”  Mrs.  Clifford  began. 
“The  water,  you  see,  has  been  standing 
in  the  flower-room  all  night,  so  as  to  raise 
its  temperature.  That  drawn  directly  from 
the  well  would  be  much  too  cold,  and  even 
as  it  is  I shall  add  some  warm  water  to 
take  the  chill  off.  The  roots  are  very 
sensitive  to  a sudden  chill  from  too  cold 
water.  No,  don’t  pour  it  into  the  pots 
from  that  pitcher.  The  rain  does  not  fall 
so,  and,  as  Webb  says,  we  must  imitate 
nature.  This  watering-pot  with  a fine  rose 
will  enable  you  to  sprinkle  them  slowly, 
and  the  soil  can  absorb  the  moisture  natu- 
rally and  equally.  Most  plants  need  water 
much  as  we  take  our  food,  regularly,  often, 
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and  not  too  much  at  a time.  Let  this  sur- 
face soil  in  the  pots  be  your  guide.  It 
should  never  be  perfectly  dry,  and  still 
less  should  it  be  sodden  with  moisture ; nor 
should  moisture  ever  stand  in  the  saucers 
under  the  pots,  unless  the  plants  are  semi- 
aquatic,  like  this  calla-lily.  You  will 
gradually  learn  to  treat  each  plant  or 
family  of  plants  according  to  its  nature. 
The  amount  of  water  which  that  calla  re- 
quires would  kill  this  heath,  and  the  quan- 
tity needed  by  the  heath  would  be  the 
death  of  that  cactus  over  there.” 

“Oh  dear!”  cried  Amy,  “if  I were  left 
alone  in  the  care  of  your  flower-room,  I 
should  out-Herod  Herod  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents.” 

“You  will  not  be  left  alone,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the 
pretty  mystery  of  life  and  growth  will 
begin  to  reveal  itself  to  you.” 

As  the  days  passed,  Amy  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  genial  family 
life  of  the  Cliffords.  She  especially  at- 
tached herself  to  the  old  people,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  were  fast  learning  that 
their  kindness  to  the  orphan  was  destined 
to  receive  an  exceeding  rich  reward.  Her 
young  eyes  supplemented  theirs,  which 
were,  fast  growing  dim;  and  even 'plati- 
tudes read  in  her  sweet  girlish  voice  seem- 
ed to  acquire  point  and  interest.  She 
soon  learned  to  glean  from  the  papers  and 
periodicals  that  which  each  cared  for,  and 
to  skip  the  rest.  She  discovered  in  the 
library  a well-written  book  on  travel  in 
the  tropics,  and  soon  had  them  absorbed 
in  its  pages,  the  descriptions  being  much 
enhanced  in  interest  by  contrast  with  the 
winter  landscape  without.  Mrs.  Clifford 
had  several  volumes  on  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  under  her  guidance  and  that 
of  Webb  she  began  to  prepare  for  the 
practical  out-of-door  work  of  spring  with 
great  zest.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  as- 
siduous in  the  care  of  the  house  plants, 
and  read  all  she  could  find  in  regard  to 
the  species  and  varieties  represented  in 
the  little  flower-room.  It  became  a source 
of  genuine  amusement  to  start  with  a 
familiar  house  plant  and  trace  out  all  its 
botanical  relatives,  with  their  exceeding- 
ly varied  character  and  yet  essential  con- 
sanguinity ; and  she  drew  others,  even  Alf 
and  little  Johnnie,  into  this  unhackneyed 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

“These  plant  families,”  she  said  one 
day,  “are  as  curiously  diverse  as  a hu- 


man family.  Group  them  together  and 
you  can  see  plainly  that  they  belong  to 
each  other,  and  yet  they  differ  so  widely.” 

“As  widely  as  Webb  and  I,”  put  in 
Burtis. 

“Thanks  for  so  apt  an  illustration.” 

“Burt  is  what  you  would  call  a ramp- 
ant grower,  running  more  to  wood  and 
foliage  than  anything  else,”  Leonard  re- 
marked. 

4 4 1 didn’t  say  that,  ” said  Amy.  4 4 More- 
over, I learn  from  my  reading  that  many 
of  the  strong-growing  plants  become  in 
maturity  the  most  productive  of  flowers 
or  fruit.” 

“How  young  I must  seem  to  you!” 
Burt  remarked. 

“Well,  don’t  be  discouraged.  It’s  a 
fault  that  will  mend  every  day,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a smile  that  was  so  arch  and 
genial  that  he  mentally  assured  himself 
that  he  never  would  be  disheartened  in 
his  growing  purpose  to  make  Amy  more 
than  a sister. 

One  winter  noon  Leonard  returned 
from  his  superintendence  of  the  wood-cut- 
ting in  the  mountains.  At  the  dinner 
table  he  remarked:  “ I have  heard  to-day 
that  the  Lumley  family  are  in  great  des- 
titution, as  usual.  It  is  useless  to  help 
them,  and  yet  one  can  not  sit  down  to  a 
dinner  like  this  in  comfort  while  even  the 
Lumley s are  hungry.” 

“Hunger  is  their  one  good  trait,”  said 
Webb.  “Under  its  incentive  they  con- 
tribute the  smallest  amount  possible  to  the 
world’s  work.” 

“I  shouldn’t  mind,”  resumed  Leonard, 
“if  Lumley  and  his  wife  were  pinched 
sharply.  Indeed,  it  would  give  me  solid 
satisfaction  had  I the  power  to  make  those 
people  work  steadily  for  a year,  although 
they  would  regard  it  as  the  worst  species 
of  cruelty.  They  have  a child,  however, 
I am  told,  and  for  its  sake  I must  go  . and 
see  after  them.  Come  with  me,  Amy,  and 
I promise  that  you  will  be  quite  contented 
when  you  return  home.” 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  busy  Leonard  appeared  at  the 
door  in  his  strong  one-horse  sleigh  with 
its  movable  seat,  and  Amy  found  that  he 
had  provided  an  ample  store  of  vegetables, 
flour,  etc.  She  started  upon  the  expedi- 
tion with  genuine  zest,  to  which  every 
mile  of  progress  added. 

The  clouded  sky  permitted  only  a cold 
gray  light,  in  which  everything  stood  out 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  Even  the 
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dried  weeds  with  their  shrivelled  seed- 
vessels  were  sharply  defined  against  the 
snow.  The  beech  leaves  which  still  clung 
to  the  trees  were  bleached  and  white,  but 
the  foliage  on  the  lower  branches  of  the 
oaks  was  almost  black  against  the  hill-side. 
Not  a breath  of  air  rustled  them.  At 
times  Leonard  would  stop  his  horse,  and 
when  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  ceased 
the  silence  was  profound.  Every  vestige 
of  life  had  disappeared  in  the  still  woods, 
or  was  hidden  by  the  snow. 

“ How  lonely  and  dreary  it  all  looks!” 
said  Amy,  with  a sigh. 

“ That  is  why  I like  to  look  at  a scene 
like  this,”  Leonard  replied.  “When  I 
get  home  I see  it  all  again — all  its  cold 
desolation — and  it  makes  Maggie’s  room, 
with  her  and  the  children  around  me, 
seem  like  heaven.” 

But  oh,  the  contrast  to  Maggie’s  room 
that  Amy  looked  upon  after  a ride  over  a 
wood-road  so  rough  that  even  the  deep 
snow  could  not  relieve  its  rugged  inequal- 
ities! A dim  glow  of  fire-light  shone 
through  the  frosted  window-panes  of  a 
miserable  dwelling,  as  they  emerged  in 
the  twilight  from  the  narrow  track  in  the 
growing  timber.  In  response  to  a rap  on 
the  door,  a gruff,  thick  voice  said,  “ Come 
in.” 

Leonard,  with  a heavy  basket  on  his 
arm,  entered,  followed  closely  by  Amy, 
who,  in  her  surprise,  looked  with  undis- 
guised wonder  at  the  scene  before  her. 
Never  had  she  even  imagined  such  a home. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  like  profanation  of  the 
word  to  call  the  bare,  uncleanly  room  by 
that  sweetest  of  English  words.  It  con- 
tained not  a home-like  feature.  Her  eyes 
were  not  resting  on  decent  poverty,  but 
upon  uncouth,  repulsive  want;  and  this 
awful  impoverishment  was  not  seen  in  the 
few  articles  of  cheap,  dilapidated  furniture 
so  clearly  as  in  the  dull,  sodden  faces  of 
the  man  and  woman  who  kennelled  there. 
No  trace  of  manhood  or  womanhood  was 
visible — and  no  animal  is  so  repulsive  as 
a man  or  woman  imbruted. 

The  man  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and 
said:  “Evening,  Mr.  Clifford.  Will  yer 
take  a cheer?” 

The  woman  had  not  the  grace  or  the 
power  to  acknowledge  their  presence,  but 
after  staring  stolidly  for  a moment  or  two 
at  her  visitors  through  her  dishevelled 
hair,  turned  and  cowered  over  the  hearth 
again,  her  elfish  locks  falling  forward  and 
hiding  her  face. 


The  wretched  smoky  fire  they  maintain- 
ed was  the  final  triumph  and  revelation 
of  their  utter  shiftlessness.  With  square 
miles  of  woodland  all  about  them,  they 
had  prepared  no  billets  of  suitable  size. 
The  man  had  merely  cut  down  two 
small  trees,  lopped  off  their  branches, 
and  dragged  them  into  the  room.  Their 
butt  ends  were  placed  together  on  the 
hearth,  whence  the  logs  stretched  like 
the  legs  of  a compass  to  the  two  farther 
corners  of  the  room.  Amy,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light,  had  nearly  stumbled  over  one 
of  them.  As  the  logs  burned  away  they 
were  shoved  together  on  the  hearth  from 
time  to  time,  the  woman  mechanically 
throwing  on  dry  sticks  from  a pile  near 
her  when  the  green  wood  ceased  to  blaze. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  were  partially 
intoxicated,  and  the  latter  was  so  stupefied 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
strangers.  While  Leonard  was  seeking 
to  obtain  from  the  man  some  intelligible 
account  of  their  condition,  and  bringing 
in  his  gifts,  Amy  gazed  around,  with  her 
fair  young  face  full  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Then  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a fee- 
ble cry  from  a cradle  in  a dusky  corner  be- 
yond the  woman,  and  to  the  girl’s  heart  it 
was  indeed  a cry  of  distress,  all  the  more 
pathetic  because  of  the  child’s  helplessness, 
and  unconsciousness  of  the  wretched  life 
to  which  it  seemed  inevitably  destined. 

She  stepped  to  the  cradle’s  side,  and  saw 
a pallid  little  creature,  puny  and  feeble 
from  neglect.  Its  mother  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  its  wailing,  and  when  Amy  asked 
if  she  might  take  it  up,  the  woman’s  mum- 
bled reply  was  unintelligible. 

After  hesitating  a moment  Amy  lifted 
the  child,  and  found  it  scarcely  more  than 
a little  skeleton.  Sitting  down  on  the 
only  chair  in  the  room,  which  the  man 
had  vacated  — the  woman  crouched  on 
an  inverted  box  — Amy  said,  “Leonard, 
please  bring  me  the  milk  we  brought.” 

A cup  was  brought,  and  the  child  drank 
with  avidity.  Leonard  stood  in  the  back- 
ground and  sadly  shook  his  head  as  he 
watched  the  scene,  the  fire-light  flickering 
on  Amy’s  pure  profile  and  tear-dimmed 
eye  as  she  watched  the  starved  babe  tak- 
ing from  her  hand  the  food  that  the  brut- 
ish mother  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth  was  incapable  of  giving  it. 

He  never  forgot  that  picture — the  girl’s 
face  beautiful  with  a divine  compassion, 
the  mother’s  large  sensual  features  half 
hidden  by  her  snaky  locks  as  she  leaned 
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stupidly  over  the  fire,  the  dusky  flicker- 
ing shadows  that  filled  the  room,  in  which 
the  mountaineer’s  head  loomed  like  that 
of  a shaggy  beast.  Even  his  rude  nature 
was  impressed,  and  he  exclaimed, 

44  Gad ! the  likes  of  that  was  never  seen 
in  these  parts  afore !” 

44  Oh,  sir, ’’cried  Amy,  turning  to  him, 
“can  you  not  see  that  your  little  child  is 
hungry?” 

“Well the  woman,  she’s  drunk,  and 

s’pose  I be  too,  somewhat.” 

“Come,  Lumley,  be  more  civil,”  said 
Leonard.  4 4 The  young  lady  isn’t  used  to 
such  talk.” 

“ Oh,  it  all  seems  so  dreadful !”  exclaim- 
ed Amy,  her  tears  falling  faster. 

The  man  drew  a step  or  two  nearer,  and 
looked  at  her  wondering,  then,  stretching 
out  his  great  grimy  hand,  he  said:  “I 
s’pose  you  think  I hain’t  no  feelings,  miss; 
but  I have.  I’ll  take  keer  on  the  young 
’un,  and  I won’t  tech  another  drop  to-night. 
Thar’s  my  hand  on  it.” 

To  Leonard’s  surprise,  Amy  took  the 
hand,  as  she  said,  “I  believe  you  will  keep 
your  word.  ” 

‘ * That’s  right,  Lumley,  ” added  Leonard, 
heartily.  “Now  you  are  acting  like  a 
man.  I’ve  brought  you  a fair  lot  of  things, 
but  they  are  in  trade.  In  exchange  for 
them  I want  the  jug  of  liquor  you  brought 
up  from  the  village  to-day.” 

The  man  hesitated,  and  looked  at  his 
wife. 

“Come,  Lumley,  you’ve  begun  well. 
Put  temptation  out  of  the  way.  For  your 
wife  and  baby’s  sake,  as  well  as  your  own, 
give  me  the  jug.  You  mean  well,  but 
you  know  your  failing.” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Clifford,”  said  the  man,  go- 
ing to  a cupboard,  “I  guess  it  ’ll  be  safer. 
But  you  don’t  want  the  darned  stuff,”  and 
he  opened  the  door  and  dashed  the  vessel 
against  an  adjacent  bowlder. 

“That’s  better  still.  Now  brace  up, 
get  your  axe  and  cut  some  wood  in  a civ- 
ilized way.  We’re  going  to  have  a cold 
night.  You  can’t  keep  up  a fire  with  this 
shiftless  contrivance,”  indicating  one  of 
the  logs  lying  along  the  floor  with  his 
foot.  4 4 As  soon  as  you  get  things  straight- 
ened up  here  a little  we’ll  give  you  work. 
The  young  lady  has  found  out  that  you 
have  the  making  of  a man  in  you  yet.  If 
she’ll  take  your  word  for  your  conduct  to- 
night, she  also  will  for  the  future.” 

“ Yes,”  added  Amy,  “ if  you  will  try  to 
do  better,  we  will  all  try  to  help  you.  I 


shall  come  and  see  the  baby  again.  Oh, 
Leonard,”  she  added,  as  she  placed  the 
child  in  its  cradle,  4 4 can’t  we  leave  one  of 
the  blankets  from  the  sleigh  ? See,  the 
baby  scarcely  has  any  covering.” 

“ But  you  may  be  cold.” 

“ No ; I am  dressed  warmly.  Oh ! see ! 
see ! the  little  darling  is  smiling  up  at  me! 
Leonard,  please  do.  I’d  rather  be  cold.” 

“ Bless  your  good  heart,  miss !”  said  the 
man,  more  touched  than  ever.  “Never 
had  any  sich  wisitors  afore.” 

When  Amy  had  tucked  the  child  in 
warmly  he  followed  her  and  Leonard  to 
the  sleigh,  and  said,  “ Good-by,  miss;  I’m 
a-going  to  work  like  a man,  and  there’s 
my  hand  on  it  agin.” 

Going  to  work  was  Lumley’s  loftiest 
idea  of  reformation,  and  many  others 
would  find  it  a very  good  beginning.  As 
they  drove  away  they  heard  the  ring  of 
his  axe,  and  it  had  a hopeful  sound 

For  a time  Leonard  was  closely  occu- 
pied with  the  intricacies  of  the  road,  and 
when  at  last  he  turned  and  looked  at  Amy, 
she  was  crying. 

4 4 There,  don’t  take  it  so  to  heart,”  he 
said,  soothingly. 

“Oh,  Leonard,  I never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.  That  poor  little  baby’s 
smile  went  right  to  my  heart.  And  to 
think  of  its  awful  mother!” 

They  paused  on  an  eminence  and  look- 
ed back  on  the  dim  outline  of  the  hovel. 
Then  Leonard  drew  her  close  to  him  as  he 
said,  4 4 Don’t  cry  any  more.  You  have  act- 
ed like  a true  little  woman — just  as  Maggie 
would  have  done — and  good  may  come  of 
it,  although  they’ll  always  be  Lumleys. 
As  Webb  says,  it  would  require  several 
generations  to  bring  them  up.  Haven’t 
I given  you  a good  lesson  in  content- 
ment ?” 

“Yes;  but  I did  not  need  one.  I’m 
glad  I went,  however,  but  feel  that  I can 
not  rest  until  there  is  a real  change  for  the 
better.” 

“Well,  who  knows?  You  may  bring 
it  about.” 

The  supper  table  was  waiting  for  them 
when  they  returned.  The  gleam  of  the 
crystal  and  silver,  the  ruddy  glow  from 
the  open  stove,  the  more  genial  light  of 
every  eye  that  turned  to  welcome  them, 
formed  a delightful  counter-picture  to  the 
one  they  had  just  looked  upon,  and  Leon- 
ard beamed  with  immeasurable  satisfac- 
tion. To  Amy  the  contrast  was  almost 
too  sharp,  and  she  could  not  dismiss  the 
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miserable  dwelling  in  the  mountains  from 
her  thoughts. 

Leonard’s  buoyant,  genial  nature  had 
been  impressed,  but  not  depressed,  by  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed.  Modes  of  life  in 
the  mountains  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
kind  deed  from  which  further  good  might 
result,  he  was  in  a mood  to  speak  freely 
of  the  Lumleys,  and  the  story  of  their  ex- 
perience was  soon  drawn  from  him.  Im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted  Burt  was  outspok- 
en in  his  admiration  of  Amy’s  part  in  the 
visit  of  charity,  but  Webb’s  intent  look 
drew  her  eyes  to  him,  and  with  a strange 
little  thrill  at  her  heart  she  saw  that  he 
had  interpreted  her  motives  and  feelings. 

“I  will  take  you  there  again,  Amy,” 
was  all  he  said,  but  for  some  reason  she 
dwelt  upon  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
more  than  upon  all  the  uttered  words  of 
the  others. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  joined  her  in 
the  sitting-room,  which,  for  the  moment, 
was  deserted,  and  she  spoke  of  the  wintry 
gloom  of  the  mountains,  and  how  Leonard 
was  fond  of  making  the  forbidding  aspect 
a foil  for  Maggie’s  room.  Webb  smiled 
as  he  replied: 

“That  is  just  like  Len.  Maggie’s  room 
is  the  centre  of  his  world,  and  he  sees  all 
things  in  their  relation  to  it.  I also  was 
out  this  afternoon,  and  I took  my  gun,  al- 
though I did  not  see  a living  thing  to  fire 
at.  But  the  ‘still,  cold  woods,’  as  you 
term  them,  were  filled  with  a beauty  and 
suggestiveness  of  which  I was  never  con- 
scious before.  I remembered  how  differ- 
ent they  had  appeared  in  past  summers 
and  autumns,  and  I saw  how  ready  they 
were  for  the  marvellous  changes  that  will 
take  place  in  a few  short  w?eeks.  The 
hill  sides  seemed  like  canvases  on  which 
an  artist  had  drawn  his  few  strong  out- 
lines which  foretold  the  beauty  to  come  so 
perfectly  that  the  imagination  supplied  it.” 

“ Why,  Webb,  I did  not  know  you  had 
so  much  imagination.” 

“Nor  did  I,  and  I am  glad  that  I am 
discovering  traces  of  it.  I have  always 
loved  the  mountains,  because  so  used  to 
them— they  were  a part  of  my  life  and 
surroundings — but  never  before  this  win- 
ter have  I realized  they  were  so  beautiful. 
When  I found  that  you  were  going  up 
among  the  hills,  I thought  I would  go  also, 
and  then  we  could  compare  our  impres- 
sions.” 

“ It  was  all  too  dreary  for  me,”  said  the 


young  girl,  in  a low  tone.  “ It  reminded 
me  of  the  time  when  my  old  life  ceased, 
and  this  new  life  had  not  begun.  There 
were  weeks  wherein  my  heart  was  op- 
pressed with  a cold,  heavy  despondency, 
when  I just  wished  to  be  quiet,  and  try 
not  to  think  at  all,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  nature  looked  to-day  just  as  I felt.” 

“I  think  it  very  sad  that  you  have 
learned  to  interpret  nature  in  this  way  so 
early  in  life.  And  yet  I think  I can  un- 
derstand you  and  your  analogy.” 

“I  think  you  can,  Webb,”  she  said, 
simply. 

The  quiet  sequence  of  daily  life  was 
soon  interrupted  by  circumstances  that 
nearly  ended  in  a tragedy.  One  morning 
Burt  saw  an  eagle  sailing  over  the  mount- 
ains. The  snow  had  been  greatly  wrasted, 
and  in  most  places  w'as  so  strongly  incrust- 
ed  that  it  would  bear  a man's  weight. 
Therefore  the  conditions  seemed  favorable 
for  the  eagle  hunt  wThich  he  had  promised 
himself;  and  having  told  his  father  that  he 
would  look  after  the  wood  teams  and  men 
on  his  way,  he  took  his  rifle  and  started. 

The  morning  was  not  cold,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  sharp,  still  out- 
lines of  the  leafless  trees.  The  sky  was 
slightly  veiled  with  a thin  scud  of  clouds. 
As  the  day  advanced  these  increased  in 
density  and  darkened  in  hue. 

Webb  remarked  at  dinner  that  the  at- 
mosphere over  the  Beacon  Hills  in  the 
northeast  was  growing  singularly  obscure 
and  dense  in  its  appearance,  and  that  he 
believed  that  a heavy  storm  was  coming. 

“I  am  sorry  Burtis  has  gone  to  the 
mountains  to-day,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
anxiously. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  Burt,”  was 
Webb's  response;  “ there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger of  his  being  snowed  in  than  of  a 
fox’s.” 

Before  the  meal  was  over,  the  wind, 
snow -laden,  was  moaning  about  the 
house.  With  every  hour  the  gale  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  men  with  the  two  teams  drove 
to  the  barn.  Amy  could  just  see  their 
white,  obscure  figures  through  the  blind- 
ing snowr.  Even  old  Mr.  Clifford  went 
out  to  question  them.  “Yes,  Mr.  Burt 
come  up  in  de  mawnin’  an’  stirred  us  all 
up  right  smart,  slashed  down  a tree  his- 
self  to  show  a new  gawTky  hand  dat's  cut- 
tin’  by  de  cord  how  to  arn  his  salt;  den 
| he  put  out  wid  his  rafle  in  a bee-line  to- 
| ward  de  riber.  Dat's  de  last  we  seed  ob 
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him and  Abram  went  stolidly  on  to  un- 
hitch and  care  for  his  horses. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  his  two  elder  sons  re- 
turned to  the  house  with  traces  of  anxiety 
on  their  faces,  while  Mrs.  Clifford  was  so 
worried  that,  supported  by  Amy,  she  made 
an  unusual  effort  and  met  them  at  the 
door. 

“Don’t  be  disturbed,  mother,”  said 
Webb,  confidently.  “Burt  and  I have 
often  been  caught  in  snow-storms,  tut 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way.  Burt  will  soon  appear,  or,  if  he 
doesn’t,  it  will  be  because  he  has  stopped 
to  recount  to  Dr.  Marvin  the  results  of  his 
eagle  hunt.” 

Indeed,  they  all  tried  to  reassure  her, 
but,  with  woman’s  quick  instinct  where 
her  affections  are  concerned,  she  read 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds.  Her 
husband  led  her  back  to  her  couch,  where 
she  lay  with  her  large  dark  eyes  full  of 
trouble,  while  her  lips  often  moved  in 
prayer.  The  thought  of  her  youngest  and 
darling  son  far  off  and  alone  among  those 
cloud-capped  and  storm-beaten  mountains 
was  terrible  to  her. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  still  the  ab- 
sent youth  did  not  return.  Leonard,  his 
father,  and  Amy  often  went  to  the  hall 
window  and  looked  out.  The  storm  so 
enhanced  the  early  gloom  of  the  winter 
afternoon  that  the  out-buildings,  although 
so  near,  loomed  out  only  as  shadows. 
The  wind  was  growing  almost  fierce  in  its 
violence.  Webb  had  kept  up  his  pretense 
of  reading  so  long  that  Amy  began  in  her 
thoughts  to  resent  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence as  cold-blooded.  At  last  he  laid 
down  his  book,  and  went  quietly  away. 
She  followed  him,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that 
he  was  the  one  to  do  it.  She  found  him 
in  an  upper  chamber,  standing  by  an  open 
window  that  faced  the  mountains.  Join- 
ing him,  she  was  appalled  by  the  roar  of 
the  wind  as  it  swept  down  from  the  wood- 
ed heights. 

“Oh,  Webb,”  she  exclaimed — he  start- 
ed at  her  words  and  presence,  and  quick- 
ly closed  the  window — “ought  not  some- 
thing to  be  done  ? The  bare  thought  that 
Burt  is  lost  in  this  awful  gloom  fills  me 
with  horror.  The  sound  of  that  wind 
was  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  a storm 
we  had.  How  can  he  see  in  such  blind- 
ing snow  ? How  could  he  breast  this  gale 
if  he  was  weary?” 

He  was  silent  a moment,  looking  with 


contracted  brows  at  the  gloomy  scene.  At 
last  he  began,  as  if  re-assuring  himself  as 
well  as  the  agitated  girl  at  his  side: 

“Burt,  you  must  remember,  has  been 
brought  up  in  this  region.  He  knows  the 
mountains  well,  and — ” 

“Oh,  Webb,  you  take  this  matter  too 
coolly,”  interrupted  Amy,  impulsively. 
“Something  tells  me  that  Burt  is  in  dan- 
ger.” And  in  her  deep  solicitude  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  She  noticed  that  it 
trembled,  and  that  he  still  bent  the  same 
contracted  brow  toward  the  region  where 
his  brother  must  be  if  her  fears  were  true. 
Then  he  seemed  to  come  to  a decision. 

“Yes,” he  said,  quietly,  “I  take  it  cool- 
ly. Perhaps  it’s  well  that  I can.  You 
may  be  right,  and  there  may  be  need  of 
prompt,  wise  action.  If  so,  a man  will 
need  the  full  control  of  all  his  wits.  I 
will  not,  however,  give  up  my  hope — my 
almost  belief — that  he  is  at  Dr.  Marvin’s. 
I shall  satisfy  myself  at  once.  Try  not 
to  show  your  fears  to  father  and  mother, 
that’s  a brave  girl.” 

He  was  speaking  hurriedly  now  as  they 
were  descending  the  stairs.  He  found  his 
father  in  the  hall,  much  disturbed,  and 
querying  with  his  eldest  son  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  some  steps  immediate- 
ly. Leonard,  although  evidently  grow- 
ing anxious,  still  urged  that  Burt,  with 
his  knowledge  and  experience  as  a sports- 
man, would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
caught  in  such  a storm. 

“ He  surely  must  be  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Marvin  or  some  other  neighbor  on  the 
mountain  road.” 

“I  also  think  he  is  at  the  doctor’s,  but 
shall  see,”  Webb  remarked,  quietly,  as  he 
drew  on  his  overcoat. 

“ I don’t  think  he’s  there;  I don’t  think 
he  is  at  any  neighbor’s  house,”  cried  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  had 
made  her  way  to  the  hall  unaided.  “ Burt 
is  thoughtless  about  little  things,  but  he 
would  not  leave  me  in  suspense  on  such  a 
night  as  this.” 

“ Mother,  I promise  you  Burt  shall  soon 
be  here  safe  and  sound;”  and  Webb  in  his 
shaggy  coat  and  furs  went  hastily  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Leonard.  A few  moments  later 
the  dusky  outline  of  a man  and  a galloping 
horse  appeared  to  Amy  for  a moment,  and 
then  vanished  toward  the  road. 

It  was  some  time  before  Leonard  re- 
turned, for  Webb  had  said : “ If  Burt  is  not 
at  the  doctor’s,  we  must  go  and  look  for 
him.  Had  you  not  better  have  the  strong- 
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est  wood-sled  ready  ? You  will  know 
what  to  do.” 

Having  admitted  the  possibility  of 
danger,  Leonard  acted  promptly.  With 
Abram’s  help  a pair  of  stout  horses  were 
soon  attached  to  the  sled,  which  was  stored 
with  blankets,  shovels  to  clear  away 
drifts,  etc. 

Webb  soon  came  galloping  back,  fol- 
lowed a few  moments  later  by  the  doctor, 
but  there  were  no  tidings  of  Burt. 

Amy  expected  that  Mrs.  Clifford  would 
become  deeply  agitated,  but  was  mistaken. 
She  lay  on  her  couch  with  closed  eyes, 
but  her  lips  moved  almost  continuously. 
She  had  gone  to  Him  whose  throne  is  be- 
yond all  storms. 

Mr.  Clifford  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  joining  his  sons  in  the 
search.  The  old  habit  of  resolute  action 
returned  upon  him,  but  Webb  settled  the 
question  by  saying,  in  a tone  almost  stern 
in  its  authority,  “Father,  you  must  re- 
main with  mother.” 

Amy  had  no  further  reason  to  complain 
that  Webb  took  the  matter  too  coolly. 
He  was  all  action,  but  his  movements 
were  as  deft  as  they  were  quick.  In  the 
basket  which  Maggie  had  furnished  with 
brandy  and  food  he  placed  the  conch-shell 
used  to  summon  Abram  to  his  meals. 
Then,  taking  down  a double-barrelled 
breech-loading  gun,  he  filled  his  pocket 
with  cartridges. 

“What  is  that  for?”  Amy  asked,  with 
white  lips,  for,  as  he  seemed  the  natural 
leader,  she  hovered  near  him. 

“If  we  do  not  find  him  at  one  of  the 
houses  well  up  on  the  mountain,  as  I hope 
we  shall,  I shall  fire  repeatedly  in  our 
search.  The  reports  would  be  heard  far- 
ther than  any  other  sound,  and  he  might 
answer  with  his  rifle.” 

Leonard  now  entered  with  the  doctor, 
who  said,  “All  ready;  we  have  stored 
the  sledge  with  abundant  material  for 
fires,  and  if  Burt  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, I am  prepared  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.” 

“All  ready,”  responded  Webb,  again 
putting  on  his  coat  and  fur  cap. 

Amy  sprang  to  his  side  and  tied  the 
cap  securely  down  with  her  scarf. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  whispered,  “for 
saying  that  you  took  Burt’s  danger  cool- 
ly. I understand  you  better  now.  Oh, 
Webb,  be  careful!  Think  of  yourself  too. 
I now  see  that  you  are  thinking  of  Burt 
only.” 


“Of  you  also,  little  sister,  and  I shall 
be  the  stronger  for  such  thoughts.  Don’t 
give  way  to  fear.  We  shall  find  Burt, 
and  all  come  home  hungry  as  wolves. 
Good-by.” 

“ May  the  blessing  of  Him  who  came 
to  seek  and  save  the  lost  go  with  you !”  said 
the  aged  father,  tremulously. 

A moment  later  they  dashed  away,  fol- 
lowed by  Burt’s  hound  and  the  watch- 
dog, and  the  darkness  and  storm  hid  them 
from  sight. 

Oh,  the  heavy  cross  of  watching  and 
waiting!  Many  claim  that  woman  is 
not  the  equal  of  man  because  she  must 
watch  and  wait  in  so  many  of  the  dread 
emergencies  of  life,  forgetting  that  it  is 
infinitely  easier  to  act,  to  face  the  wildest 
storm  that  sweeps  the  sky  or  the  deadli- 
est hail  crashing  from  cannons’  mouths 
than  to  sit  down  in  sickening  suspense 
waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall.  The  man’s 
part  requires  chiefly  the  courage  which 
he  shares  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  only  as  he  adds  wo- 
man’s patience,  fortitude,  and  endurance 
does  he  become  heroic.  Nothing  but  his 
faith  in  God  and  his  life-long  habit  of 
submission  to  His  will  kept  Mr.  Clifford 
from  chafing  like  a caged  lion  in  his  en- 
forced* inaction.  Mrs.  Clifford,  her  mo- 
ther’s heart  yearning  after  her  youngest 
and  darling  boy  with  an  infinite  tender- 
ness, alone  was  calm. 

Amy’s  young  heart  was  oppressed  with 
an  unspeakable  dread.  It  was  partly  due 
to  the  fear  and  foreboding  of  a child  to 
whom  the  mountains  were  a Siberia-like 
wilderness  in  their  awful  obscurity,  and 
still  more  the  result  of  knowledge  of  the 
sorrow  that  death  involves.  The  bare 
possibility  that  the  light-hearted,  ever-act- 
ive  Burt,  who  sometimes  perplexed  her 
with  more  than  fraternal  devotion,  was 
lying  white  and  still  beneath  the  drifting 
snow,  or  even  wandering  helplessly  in 
the  blinding  gale,  was*  so  terrible  that  it 
blanched  her  cheek,  and  made  her  lips 
tremble  when  she  tried  to  speak.  She 
felt  that  she  had  been  a little  brusque  to 
him  at  times,  and  now  she  reproached  her- 
self in  remorseful  compunction,  and  with 
the  abandonment  of  a child  to  her  present 
overwrought  condition,  felt  that  she  could 
never  refuse  him  anything  should  his  blue 
eyes  turn  pleadingly  to  her  again.  At 
first  she  did  not  give  way,  but  was  sus- 
tained, like  Maggie,  by  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration for  the  return,  and  in  answering 
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he  had  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  awful 
emergency  he  had  acted  so  resolutely  and 
wisely  as  to  convince  her  that  all  that  man 
could  do  would  be  done.  She  did  not  think 
of  explaining  to  herself  why  her  hope  cen- 
tred more  in  him  than  in  all  the  others 
en&aged  in  the  search,  or  why  she  was 
more  solicitous  about  him  in  the  hardships 
and  perils  that  the  expedition  involved, 
and  yet  Webb  shared  her  thoughts  almost 
equally  with  Burt.  If  the  latter  were 
reached,  Webb  would  be  the  rescuer,  but 
her  sickening  dread  was  that  in  the  black 
night  and  howling  storm  he  could  not  be 
found. 

As  the  rescuing  party  pushed  their  way 
up  the  mountain  with  difficulty  they  be- 
came more  and  more  exposed  to  the  north- 
east gale,  and  felt  with  increasing  dread 
how  great  was  the  peril  to  which  Burt 
must  be  exposed  had  he  not  found  refuge 
in  some  of  the  dwellings  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  his  sport.  The  roar  of  the  gale 
up  the  rugged  defile  was  perfectly  terrific, 
and  the  snow  caught  up  from  the  over- 
hanging ledges  was  often  driven  into  their 
faces  with  blinding  force.  They  could 
do  little  better  than  give  the  horses  their 
heads,  and  the  poor  brutes  floundered 
slowly  through  the  drifts.  The  snow  had 
deepened  incredibly  fast,  and  the  fierce 
wind  piled  it  up  so  fantastically  in  every 
sheltered  place  that  they  were  often  in 
danger  of  upsetting,  and  more  than  once 
had  to  spring  out  with  their  shovels.  At 
last,  after  an  hour  of  toil,  they  reached  the 
first  summit,  but  no  tidings  could  be  ob- 
tained of  Burt  from  the  people  residing  in 
the  vicinity.  They  therefore  pushed  on 
toward  the  gloomy  wastes  beyond,  and  be- 
fore long  left  behind  them  the  last  dwell- 
ing and  chance  that  he  had  found  shelter 
before  night  set  in.  Two  stalwart  men 
had  joined  them  in  the  search,  however, 
and  formed  a welcome  re-enforcement. 
With  terrible  forebodings  they  pressed 
forward,  Webb  firing  his  breech-loader 
rapidly,  and  the  rest  making  what  noise 
they  could,  but  the  gale  swept  away  these 
feeble  sounds,  and  merged  them  almost 
instantly  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  It 
was  their  natural  belief  that  in  attempting 
to  reach  home  Burt  would  first  try  to 
gain  the  West  Point  road  that  crossed  the 
mountains,  for  here  would  be  a pathway 
that  the  snow  could  not  obliterate,  and 
also  his  best  chance  of  meeting  a rescuing 
party.  It  was  therefore  their  purpose  to 
push  on  until  the  southern  slope  of  Cro'  j 


Nest  was  reached,  but  they  became  so  chill- 
ed and  despondent  over  their  seemingly 
impossible  task  that  they  stopped  on  an 
eminence  near  a rank  of  wood.  They 
knew  that  the  outlook  commanded  a wide 
view  to  the  south  and  north,  and  that  if 
Burt  were  cowering  somewhere  in  that  re- 
gion, it  would  be  a good  point  from  which 
to  attract  his  attention. 

“I  move  that  we  make  a fire  here,”  said 
Leonard.  44  Abram  is  half  frozen,  we  are 
all  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  the  horses  need 
rest.  I think,  too,  that  a fire  can  be  seen 
farther  than  any  sound  can  be  heard.” 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  caused 
them  all  to  accede,  and,  moreover,  they 
must  keep  up  themselves  in  order  to  ac- 
complish anything.  They  soon  had  a 
roaring  blaze  under  the  partial  shield  of 
a rock,  while  at  the  same  time  the  flames 
rose  so  high  as  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of 
the  ridge  as  far  as  the  storm  permitted. 
The  horses  were  sheltered  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, and  heavily  blanketed.  As  the  men 
thawed  out  their  benumbed  forms,  Webb 
exclaimed,  “Great  God!  what  chance  has 
Burt  in  such  a storm?  and  what  chance 
have  we  of  finding  him  ?” 

The  others  shook  their  heads  gloomily, 
but  answered  nothing. 

“ It  will  kill  mother,”  he  muttered. 

“There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truth, ” said  the  doctor,  slowly.  ‘ 4 If  Burt’s 
alive,  he  must  have  a fire.  Our  best  chance 
is  to  see  that.  But  how  can  one  see  any- 
thing through  this  swirl  of  snow  that  is 
almost  as  thick  in  the  air  as  on  the 
ground  ?” 

To  their  great  joy  the  storm  soon  began 
to  abate,  and  the  wind  to  blow  in  gusts. 
They  clambered  to  the  highest  point  near 
them,  and  peered  eagerly  for  some  glim- 
mer of  light;  but  only  a dim,  wild  scene, 
that  quickly  shaded  off  into  utter  obscur- 
ity, was  around  them.  The  snow-flakes 
were  growing  larger,  however,  and  were 
no  longer  swept  with  a cutting  slant  into 
their  faces 

“Thank  God!”  cried  Webb,  “I  believe 
the  gale  is  nearly  blown  out.  I shall  fol- 
low this  ridge  toward  the  river  as  far  as  I 
can.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  the  doctor, 
promptly. 

4 4 No,  ” said  W ebb ; “ it  will  be  your  turn 
next.  It  won’t  do  for  us  all  to  get  worn 
out  together.  I’ll  go  cautiously ; and  with 
this  ridge  as  guide,  and  the  fire,  I can’t 
lose  my  way.  I’ll  take  one  of  the  dogs, 
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its  ill-omened  howls,  Webb  stopped  him 
savagely,  and  sprang  to  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure, whose  face  was  buried  in  its  arm. 

It  was  Burt.  Webb  placed  a hand  that 
trembled  like  an  aspen  over  his  brother’s 
heart,  and  with  a loud  cry  of  joy  felt  its 
regular  beat.  Burt  had  as  yet  only  suc- 
cumbed to  sleep,  which  in  such  cases  is 
fatal  when  no  help  interposes.  He  again 
fired  twice  to  guide  the  rescuing  party, 
and  then  with  some  difficulty  caused  Burt 
to  swallow  a little  brandy.  He  next  began 
to  chafe  his  wrists  with  the  spirits,  to  shake 
him,  and  to  shout  in  his  ear.  Slowly 
Burt  shook  off  his  fatal  lethargy,  and  by 
the  time  the  rest  of  the  party  reached  him, 
was  conscious. 

“Good  God!”  he  exclaimed,  “did  I go 
to  sleep  ? I vowed  I would  not  a hundred 
times.  Nor  would  I if  I could  have  moved 
around ; but  I’ve  sprained  my  ankle,  and 
can’t  walk.” 

With  infinite  difficulty,  but  with  hearts 
light  and  grateful,  they  carried  him  on  an 
improvised  stretcher  to  the  sled.  Burt 
explained  that  he  had  been  lured  farther 
and  farther  away  by  a large  eagle  that 
had  kept  just  out  of  range,  and  in  his  ex- 
citement he  had  at  first  paid  no  attention 
to  the  storm.  Finally  its  increasing  fury 
and  the  memory  of  his  distance  from 
home  had  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
he  had  struck  out  for  the  West  Point 
road.  Still  he  had  no  fears  or  misgiv- 
ings, but  while  climbing  the  slope  on 
which  he  was  found,  he  slipped,  fell,  and 
in  trying  to  save  himself  came  down  with 
his  whole  weight  on  a loose  stone,  and 
sprained  his  left  ankle.  He  tried  to  crawl 
and  hobble  forward,  and  for  a time  gave 
way  to  something  like  panic.  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  using  up  his  strength, 
and  that  he  would  perish  with  the  cold  be- 
fore he  could  make  half  a mile.  He  then 
crawled  under  the  sheltering  ledge  where 
Webb  discovered  him,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  good  woodcraft  soon  had  a fire,  for 
it  was  his  fortune  to  have  some  matches. 
A dead  and  partially  decayed  tree,  a knife 
strong  enough  to  cut  the  saplings  when 
bent  over,  supplied  him  with  fuel.  Final- 
ly the  drowsiness  which  long  exposure  to 
cold  induces  began  to  oppress  him.  He 
fought  against  it  desperately  for  a time, 
but,  as  events  proved,  was  overpowered. 

“God  bless  you,  Webb!”  he  said,  con- 
cluding his  story.  “You  have  saved  my 
life.” 


“We  have  all  had  a hand  at  it,”  was 
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the  quiet  reply.  “I  couldn’t  have  done 
anything  alone.” 

Wrapped  up  beyond  the  possibility  of 
further  danger  from  the  cold,  and  roused 
from  time  to  time,  Burt  was  carried  home- 
ward as  fast  as  the  drifts  permitted,  the 
horses’  bells  now  chiming  musically  in  the 
still  air. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do,  Amy  took  Johnnie  on 
her  lap,  and  they  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  cried  together.  Soon  the  heavy  lids 
closed  on  the  little  girl’s  eyes,  and  shut 
off  the  tears.  Alf  had  already  coiled  up 
on  a lounge  and  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 
Maggie  took  up  the  little  girl,  laid  her 
down  beside  him,  and  covered  them  well 
from  the  draughts  that  the  furious  gale 
drove  through  every  crack  and  cranny  of 
the  old  house,  glad  that  they  had  found 
a happy  oblivion.  Amy  then  crept  to  a 
footstool  at  Mrs.  Clifford’s  side — the  place 
where  she  had  so  often  seen  the  youth 
whom  the  storm  she  now  almost  began  to 
believe  had  swept  from  them  forever — and 
she  bowed  her  head  on  the  old  lady’s  thin 
hand  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

“Don’t  give  way  so,  darling,”  said  the 
mother,  as  her  other  hand  stroked  the 
brown  hair.  “God  is  greater  than  the 
storm.  We  have  prayed,  and  we  now 
feel  that  He  will  do  what  is  best.” 

“ Oh,  that  I had  your  faith !” 

“It  will  come  in  time — when  long 
years  have  taught  you  His  goodness.” 

She  slowly  wiped  her  eyes,  and  stole  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Clifford.  His  earlier  half- 
desperate  restlessness  had  passed  awAy, 
and  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair  gazing  into 
the  fire,  occasionally  wiping  a tear  from 
his  eyes,  and  again  looking  upward  with 
an  expression  of  sublime  submission. 
Soon,  as  if  conscious  of  her  wondering  ob- 
servation, he  said,  “ Come  to  me,  Amy.” 

She  stood  beside  him,  and  he  drew  her 
close  as  he  continued : 

“My  child,  one  of  the  hardest  lessons 
we  can  learn  in  this  world  is  to  say,  4 Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.’  I have 
lived  fourscore  years,  and  yet  I could  not 
say  it  at  first;  but  now”  (with  a calm 
glance  heavenward)  “I  can  say,  4 My 
Father,  Thy  will  be  done.’  If  He  takes 
Burt,  He  has  given  us  you;”  and  he 
kissed  her  so  tenderly  that  she  bowed 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
brokenly, 

“You  are  my  father  in  very  truth.” 
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“Yes,”  was  his  quiet  response. 

Then  she  stole  back  to  her  seat.  There 
was  a Presence  in  the  room  that  filled  her 
with  awe,  and  yet  banished  her  former 
overwhelming  dread  and  grief. 

They  watched  and  waited;  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  except  the  soft 
crackle  of  the  fire,  and  Amy  thought  deep- 
ly on  the  noble  example  before  her  of 
calm,  trustful  waiting.  At  last  she  be- 
came conscious  that  the  house  was  grow- 
ing strangely  still;  the  faint  tick  of  the 
great  clock  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs 
struck  her  ear;  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
wind  had  ceased.  Bewildered,  she  rose 
softly  and  went  to  Maggie’s  room,  and 
found  that  the  tired  mother  in  watching 
over  her  children  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair.  She  lifted  a curtain,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
that  the  trees  that  had  been  writhing  and 
moaning  in  the  gale  now  stood  white  and 
spectral  as  the  lamp-light  fell  upon  them. 
When  had  the  wind  ceased  ? It  seemed 
as  if  the  calm  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
spirit  had  extended  to  nature;  that  the 
storm  had  hushed  its  rude  clamor  even 
while  it  continued.  From  the  window 
she  watched  the  white  flakes  flutter 
through  the  light  she  knew  not  how 
long;  the  old  clock  chimed  out  midnight, 
and  then,  faint  and  far  away,  she  thought 
she  heard  the  sleigh-bells.  With  swift, 
silent  tread,  she  rushed  to  a side  door  and 
threw  it  open.  Yes,  clear  and  distinct 
she  now  heard  them  on  the  mountain 
road.  With  a low  cry  she  returned  and 
wakened  Maggie,  then  flew  to  the  old  peo- 
ple; and  with  a voice  that  she  tried  in 
vain  to  steady,  said,  “They  are  coming.” 

Mr.  Clifford  started  up,  and  was  about  to 
rush  from  the  room,  but  paused  a moment 
irresolutely,  then  returned,  sat  down  by 
his  wife,  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 
He  was  true  to  his  first  love.  The  in- 
valid had  grown  faint  and  white,  but  his 
touch  and  presence  were  the  cordials  she 
needed. 

Amy  fled  back  to  the  side  door,  and  the 
sled  soon  appeared.  There  was  no  light 
at  this  entrance,  and  she  was  unobserved. 
She  saw  them  begin  to  lift  some  one  out, 
and  she  dashed  through  an  intervening 
drift  nearly  to  her  waist.  Webb  felt  a 
hand  close  on  his  arm  with  a grip  that  he 
long  remembered. 

“ Burt  ?”  she  cried,  in  a tone  of  agonized 
inquiry. 

“ Heigh-ho,  Amy,”  said  the  much-muf- 


fled figure  that  they  were  taking  from  the 
sleigh;  “I’m  all  right.” 

In  strong  reaction,  the  girl  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Webb  supported  her.  He 
felt  that  she  trembled  and  clung  almost 
helplessly  to  him. 

“Why,  Amy,”  he  said,  gently,  “you 
will  take  your  death  out  here  in  the  cold 
and  snow ;”  and  leaving  the  others  to  care 
for  Burt,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  in. 

“Thank  God,  he’s  safe,”  she  murmur- 
ed. “Oh,  we  have  waited  so  long! 
There,  I’m  better  now,”  she  said,  hastily, 
and  with  a swift  color  coming  into  her 
pale  cheeks,  as  they  reached  the  door. 

“ You  mustnot  expose  yourself  so  again, 
sister  Amy.” 

“ I thought — I thought  when  you  began 
to  lift  Burt  out — ” But  she  could  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

“ He  has  only  sprained  his  ankle.  Go 
tell  mother.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  joy  like  that  which 
fills  loving  hearts  when  the  lost  is  found. 
It  is  so  pure  and  exalted  that  it  is  one  of 
the  ecstasies  of  heaven.  It  would  be  hard 
to  describe  how  the  old  house  waked  up 
with  its  sudden  accession  of  life — life  that 
was  so  warm  and  vivid  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  shadow  of  death.  There 
were  murmured  thanksgivings  as  feet  hur- 
ried to  and  fro,  and  an  opening  fire  of  ques- 
tions, which  Maggie  checked  by  saying: 

4 4 Possess  your  souls  in  patience.  Burt’s 
safe — that’s  enough  to  know  until  he  is 
cared  for,  and  my  half-famished  husband 
and  the  rest  get  their  breath  and  supper. 
Pretty  soon  we  can  all  sit  down,  for  I 
want  a chance  to  hear  too.” 

“And  no  one  has  a better  right,  Mag- 
gie,” said  her  husband,  chafing  his  hands 
over  the  fire.  4 4 After  what  we’ ve  seen  to- 
night, this  place  is  the  very  abode  of  com- 
fort, and  you  its  presiding  genius;”  and 
Leonard  beamed  and  thawed  until  the  air 
grew  tropical  around  him. 

At  Mrs.  Clifford’s  request  (for  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  not  best  to  cross  the  inva- 
lid), Burt  was  carried  in  the  rocking-chair, 
wherein  he  had  been  placed  to  her  room 
and  received  a greeting  from  his  parents 
that  brought  tears  to  the  young  fellow’s 
eyes.  Dr.  Marvin  soon  did  all  within 
his  power  at  that  stage  for  the  sprained 
ankle  and  frost-bitten  fingers,  the  mother 
advising,  and  feeling  that  she  was  still  car- 
ing for  her  boy  as  she  had  done  a dozen 
years  before.  Then  Burt  was  carried  back 
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to  the  dining-room,  where  all  soon  were 
gathered.  The  table  groaned  under  Mag- 
gie’s bountiful  provision,  and  lamp-light 
and  fire-light  revealed  a group  upon  which 
fell  the  richer  light  of  a great  joy. 

Burt  was  ravenously  hungry,  but  the 
doctor  put  him  on  limited  diet,  remarking, 
“You  can  soon  make  up  for  lost  time.” 
He  and  Leonard,  however,  made  such 
havoc  that  Amy  pretended  to  be  aghast; 
but  she  soon  noted  that  Webb  ate  sparing- 
ly, that  his  face  was  not  only  scratched 
and  torn,  but  almost  haggard,  and  that  he 
was  unusually  quiet.  The  reasons  were 
soon  apparent.  When  all  were  helped,  and 
Maggie  had  a chance  to  sit  down,  she  said : 

“ Now  tell  us  about  it.  We  just  heard 
enough  when  you  first  arrived  to  curdle 
our  blood.  How  in  the  world,  Burt,  did 
you  allow  yourself  to  get  caught  in  such 
a storm  ?” 

“ If  it  had  not  been  for  this  confounded 
sprain,  I should  have  come  out  all  right;” 
and  then  followed  the  details  with  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted,  although  little 
could  be  got  out  of  Webb. 

“ The  upshot  of  it  all  is,”  said  Leonard, 
as  he  beamed  upon  the  party- with  ineffa- 
ble content,  “between  mother’s  praying 
and  Webb’s  looking,  Burt  is  here,  not 
much  the  worse  for  his  eagle  hunt.” 

They  would  not  hear  of  the  doctor’s  de- 
parture, and  very  soon  afterward  old  Mr. 
Clifford  gathered  them  around  the  family 
altar  in  a thanksgiving  prayer  that  moist- 
ened every  eye. 

Then  all  prepared  for  the  rest  so  sorely 
needed.  As  Webb  went  to  the  hall  to 
hang  up  his  gun,  Amy  saw  that  he  stag- 
gered in  his  almost  mortal  weariness,  and 
she  followed  him. 

“There  are  your  colors,  Amy,”  he  said, 
laughingly,  taking  heV  scarf  from  an  in- 
ner pocket.  “I  wore  it  till  an  envious 
scrub-oak  tore  it  off.  It  was  of  very  great 
help  to  me — the  scarf,  not  the  oak.” 

4 4 Webb,  ” she  said,  earnestly, 4 4 you  can’t 
disguise  the  truth  from  me  by  any  such 
light  words.  You  are  half  dead  from  ex- 
haustion. I’ve  been  watching  you  ever 
since  your  return.  You  are  ill—you  have 
gone  beyond  your  strength,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  it  all  I let  you  carry  me  in.  Oh 
dear!  I’m  so  worried  about  you !” 

44  It’s  wonderfully  nice  to  have  a little 
sister  to  worry  about  a fellow.” 

“But  can’t  I do  something  for  you? 
You’ve  thought  about  everybody,  and  no 
one  thinks  for  you.” 
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44  You  have,  and  so  have  the  rest,  as  far 
as  there  was  occasion.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  wan  and  weary  you  look.  Oh,  Amy, 
our  home  is  so  much  more  to  us  since  you 
came!” 

“What  would  our  home  be  to  us  to- 
night, Webb,  were  it  not  for  you!  And 
I said  you  took  Burt’s  danger  too  coolly. 
How  I have  reproached  myself  for  those 
words ! God  bless  you,  Webb ! you  did  not 
resent  them;  and  you  saved  Burt;”  and 
she  impulsively  put  her  arm  around  liis 
neck  and  kissed  him,  then  fled  to  her 
room. 

The  philosophical  Webb  might  have 
had  much  to  think  about  that  night  had 
he  been  in  an  analytical  mood,  for  by 
some  magic  his  sense  of  utter  weariness 
was  marvellously  relieved.  With  a low 
laugh,  he  thought, 

“I’d  be  tempted  to  cross  the  mountains 
again  for  such  a reward.” 


GLIMPSES  OF  EMERSON. 

THE  perfect  consistency  of  a truly  great 
life,  where  inconsistencies  of  speech 
appear  at  once  harmonized  by  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  gives  even  to  a slight  inci- 
dent the  value  of  a bit  of  mosaic  which, 
if  omitted,  would  leave  a gap  in  the  pic- 
ture. Therefore  we  never  tire  of  44  Whis- 
perings” and  “Talks”  and  “Walks”  and 
“Letters”  relating  to  the  friends  of  our 
imagination,  if  not  of  our  fireside,  and  in 
so  far  as  such  fragments  bring  men  and 
women  of  achievement  nearer  to  our  daily 
lives,  without  degrading  them,  they  warm 
and  cheer  us  with  something  of  their  own 
beloved  and  human  presences. 

This  feeling  explains  the  publication  of 
so  many  of  these  side  lights  on  the  lives 
of  what  Emerson  himself  calls  “superior 
people,”  and  the  following  glimpses  will 
only  confirm  what  he  expresses  of  such  na- 
tures when  he  says,  “In  all  the  superior 
people  I have  met  I notice  directness, 
truth  spoken  more  truly,  as  if  everything 
of  obstruction,  of  malformation,  had  been 
trained  away.” 

In  reading  the  correspondence  between 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  few  readers  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  generosity 
shown  by  Emerson  in  giving  his  time  and 
thought  without  stint  to  the  publication 
of  Carlyle's  books  in  this  country.  Nor 
was  this  the  single  instance  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  his  friends. 

In  a brief  memoir,  lately  printed,  of  Jones 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Very,  as  an  introduction  to  a collection 
of  his  poems,  we  find  a like  record  there. 

After  the  death  of  Thoreau,  Emerson 
spared  no  trouble  to  himself  that  his 
friend’s  papers  might  be  properly  present- 
ed to  the  reading  world.  He  wrote  to  his 
publisher,  Mr.  Fields : “I  send  all  the 
poems  of  Thoreau  which  I think  ought  to 
go  with  the  letters.  These  are  the  best 
verses,  and  no  other  whole  piece  quite  con- 
tents me.  I think  you  must  be  content  with 
a little  book,  since  it  is  so  good.  I do  not 
like  to  print  either  the  prison  piece  or  the 
John  Brown  with  these  clear  sky-born 
letters  and  poems.”  After  all  his  labor 
and  his  care,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  consultation  with  Thoreau’s  sister, 
and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
leave  out  some  of  the  tender  personalities 
which  had  grown  more  dear  to  her  since 
her  brother’s  death,  and  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  selection.  She  said  that 
she  was  sure  Mr.  Emerson  was  not  pleased 
at  the  restorations  she  made  after  his 
careful  work  of  elimination  was  finished, 
but  he  was  too  courteous  and  kind  to  say 
much,  or  to  insist  on  his  own  way;  he 
only  remarked,  “You  have  spoiled  my 
Greek  statue.”  Neither  was  he  himself 
altogether  contented  with  his  work,  and 
shortly  afterward  said  he  would  like  to 
include  “The  Maiden  in  the  East,”  “part- 
ly because  it  was  written  of  Mrs.  W n, 

and  partly  because  other  persons  like  it  so 
well.” 

“I  looked  over  the  poems  again  and 
again,”  he  said,  “and  at  last  reserved  but 
ten,  finding  some  blemish  in  all  the  others 
which  prevented  them  from  seeming  per- 
fect to  me.  How  grand  is  his  poem  about 
the  mountains!  As  it  is  said  of  Goethe 
that  he  never  spoke  of  the  stars  but  with 
respect,  so  we  may  say  of  Thoreau  and  the 
mountains.”  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  Thoreau’s  sister  to  sympathize  with  such 
a tribunal,  especially  when  the  same  clear 
judgment  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
letters. 

Even  touching  the  contract  for  publica- 
tion he  was  equally  painstaking — far  more 
so  than  for  his  own  affairs.  He  wrote,  “ I 
inclose  the  first  form  of  contract,  as  you 
requested,  with  the  alterations  suggested 
by  Miss  Thoreau.”  After  this  follows 
a careful  reiteration  in  his  own  hand- 
writing of  such  alterations  as  were  de- 
sired. The  early  loss  of  Thoreau  and 
his  love  for  him  were  the  root  and  flow- 
er which  brought  forth  fruit  in  his  no- 


ble discourse  on  “Immortality.”  Happy 
were  they  who  heard  him  deliver  those 
words,  of  which  the  printed  page  preserves 
the  body,  but  the  spirit  with  which  it 
was  delivered  can  not  be  reproduced! 
He  wrote,  the  day  after  Thoreau’s  death, 
to  Mr.  Fields:  “Come  to-morrow  and 

bring  to  my  house.  We  will  give 

you  a very  early  dinner.  Mr.  Channing 
is  to  write  a hymn  or  dirge  for  the 
funeral,  which  is  to  be  from  the  church  at 
three  o’clock.  I am  to  make  an  address, 
and  probably  Mr.  Alcott  may  say  some- 
thing.” This  was  the  only  announcement, 
the  only  time  for  preparation.  Thoreau’s 
body  lay  in  the  porch,  and  his  town’s-peo- 
ple  filled  the  church,  but  Emerson  made 
the  simple  ceremony  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  present.  Re- 
specting the  publication  of  this  address  I 
find  the  following  entry  in  a diary  of  the 
time : “We  have  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Em- 
erson to  publish  his  new  volume,  contain- 
ing his  address  upon  Henry  Thoreau ; but 
he  is  careful  of  words,  and  finds  many  to 
be  considered  again  and  again,  until  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extort  a manuscript 
from  his  hands.” 

There  is  a brief  note  among  the  few  let- 
ters I have  found,  respecting  the  poetry  of 
some  other  writer  whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  in  the  publication  of  whose  work 
Emerson  was  evidently  interested.  He 
writes:  “I  have  made  the  fewest  changes 
I could.  So  do  not  shock  the  amour 
propre  of  the  poet,  and  yet  strike  out  the 
bad  words.  You  must,  please,  if  it  comes 
to  question,  keep  my  agency  out  of  sight, 
and  he  will  easily  persuade  himself  that 
your  compositor  has  grown  critical,  and 
struck  out  the  rough  syllables.” 

Emerson  stood,  as  it  were,  the  champion 
of  American  letters,  and  wiiatever  found 
notice  at  all  challenged  his  serious  scru- 
tiny. The  soul  and  purpose  must  be  there ; 
he  must  find  one  line  to  win  his  sympathy, 
and  then  it  was  given  with  a whole  heart. 
He  said  one  day  at  breakfast  that  he  had 
found  a young  man ! A youth  in  the  far 
West  had  written  him,  and  inclosed  some 
verses,  asking  for  his  criticism.  Among 
them  was  the  following  line,  which  Emer- 
son said  proved  him  to  be  a poet,  and  he 
should  watch  his  career  in  future  with 
interest: 

‘Life  is  a flame  whose  splendor  hides  the  base.’ 

We  can  imagine  the  kindly  letter  which 
answered  the  appeal,  and  how  the  future 
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of  that  youth  was  brightened  by  it.  ‘ 4 Em- 
erson’s young  man”  was  a constant  joke 
among  his  friends,  because  he  was  con- 
stantly filled  with  a large  hope ; and  his 
friend  of  the  one  line  was  not  by  any 
means  his  only  discovery. 

His  feeling  respecting  the  literary  work 
of  men  nearer  to  him  w'as  not  always 
one  of  satisfaction.  When  Hawthorne’s 
volume  of  English  Sketches  was  printed, 
he  said,  “It  is  pellucid,  but  not  deep”; 
and  he  cut  out  the  dedication  and  let- 
ter to  Franklin  Pierce,  which  offended 
him.  The  two  men  were  so  unlike  that 
it  seemed  a strange  fate  which  brought 
them  together  in  one  small  town.  An 
understanding  of  each  other’s  methods 
or  points  of  view  was  an  impossibility. 
Emerson  spoke  once  with  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  distance  which  separated 
Hawthorne  and  himself.  They  utterly 
disagreed  upon  politics  and  every  theory 
of  life. 

Mr.  Fields  was  suggesting  to  Emerson 
one  day  that  he  should  give  a series  of 
lectures,  when,  as  they  were  discussing  the 
topics  to  be  chosen,  Emerson  said:  “One 
shall  be  on  the  Doctrine  of  Leasts,  and  one 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Mosts;  one  shall  be 
about  Brook  Farm,  for  ever  since  Haw- 
thorne’s ghastly  and  untrue  account  of 
that  community,  in  his  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance, I have  desired  to  give  what  I think 
the  true  account  of  it.” 

Sometimes,  also,  he  had  keen  discussions 
and  differences  with  Henry  James.  One 
day  he  appeared  shocked  at  some  of  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  James,  and 
the  conversation  was  dying,  when  Emer- 
son’s sister,  who  was  present,  took  a chair, 
and  planting  it  directly  in  front  of  James, 
said,  “Let  me  confront  the  monster”; 
whereupon  the  topic  was  resumed,  and 
they  parted  great  friends. 

He  had  many  reservations  also  with 
regard  to  Dickens.  He  could  not  easily 
forgive  any  one  who  made  him  laugh  im- 
moderately. The  first  reading  of  Dr. 
Marigold  in  Boston  was  an  exciting  oc- 
casion, and  Emerson  was  invited  to  assist. 
After  the  reading  he  sat  talking  until  a 
very  late  hour,  for  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  novelty  and  artistic  perfection 
of  the  performance.  His  usual  calm  had 
quite  broken  down  under  it ; he  had  laugh- 
ed as  if  he  might  crumble  to  pieces,  his  face 
wearing  an  expression  of  absolute  pain ; in- 
deed, the  scene  was  so  strange  that  it  was 
mirth-provoking  to  those  who  were  near. 
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But  when  we  returned  home  he  question- 
ed and  pondered  much  upon  Dickens 
himself.  Finally  he  said:  “I  am  afraid 
he  has  too  much  talent  for  his  genius ; it 
is  a fearful  locomotive  to  which  he  is 
bound,  and  he  can  never  be  freed  from  it 
nor  set  at  rest.  You  see  him  quite  wrong 
evidently,  and  would  persuade  me  that 
he  is  a genial  creature,  full  of  sweetness 
and  amenities,  and  superior  to  his  talents ; 
but  I fear  he  is  harnessed  to  them.  He  is 
too  consummate  an  artist  to  have  a thread 
of  nature  left.  He  daunts  me.  I have 
not  the  key.”  When  Mr.  Fields  came  in 

he  repeated:  “ would  persuade  me 

that  Dickens  is  a man  easy  to  communicate 
with,  sympathetic  and  accessible  to  his 
friends ; but  her  eyes  do  not  see  clearly  in 
this  matter,  I am  sure !” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tenor  of  his 
way  was  largely  stayed  by  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  others,  often  far  beyond 
their  worth.  He  gilded  his  friends  with 
his  own  sunshine.  He  wrote  to  his  pub- 
lisher: “Give  me  leave  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  ” (still  unknown  to 

fame),  “who  has  written  a poem  which 
he  now  thinks  of  publishing.  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a serious  and  original  work 
of  great  and  various  merit,  with  high  in- 
tellectual power  in  accosting  the  questions 
of  modern  thought,  full  of  noble  senti- 
ment, and  especially  rich  in  fancy,  and  in 
sensibility  to  natural  beauty.  I remem- 
ber that  while  reading  it  I thought  it  a 
welcome  proof,  and  still  more  a prediction, 
of  American  culture.  I need  not  trouble 
you  with  any  cavils  I made  on  the  manu- 
script I read,  as assures  me  that  he 

has  lately  revised  and  improved  the  origi- 
nal draft.  I hope  you  will  like  the  poem 
as  heartily  as  I did.” 

I find  a record  of  one  very  warm  day 
in  Boston  in  July  when,  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  Mr.  Emerson  came  to  dine  with  us : 

“ He  talked  much  of  Forcey  the  Willson,  whose 
genius  he  thought  akin  to  Dante’s,  and  says 
E H agrees  with  him  in  this,  or  pos- 

sibly suggested  it,  she  having  been  one  of  the 
best  readers  and  lovers  of  Dante  outside  the 
reputed  scholars.  ‘ But  he  is  not  fertile.  A 
man  at  his  time  should  be  doing  new  things.’ 

‘ Yes,’  said , 1 1 fear  he  never  will  do  much 

more.’  4 Why,  how  old  is  he  ?’  asked  Emerson ; 
and  hearing  he  was  about  thirty-five,  he  re- 
plied, with  a smile,  ‘There  is  hope  till  forty- 
five.’  Ho  spoke  also  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle 
as  the  two  men  connected  with  literature  in 
England  who  were  most  satisfactory  to  meet, 
and  better  than  their  books.  His  respect  for 
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literatnre  in  these  degenerate  days  is  absolute. 
It  is  religion  and  life,  and  he  reiterates  this 
in  every  possible  form.  Speaking  of  Jones 
Very,  he  said  he  seemed  to  have  no  right  to  his 
rhymes ; they  did  not  sing  to  him,  but  he  was 
divinely  led  to  them,  and  they  always  surprised 
you.” 

We  were  much  pleased  and  amused  at 
his  quaint  expressions  of  admiration  for  a 
mutual  friend  in  New  York  at  whose  hospi- 
table house  we  had  all  received  cordial  en- 
tertainment. He  said:  “The  great  Hin- 
doo, Hatim  Tayi,  was  nothing  by  the  side 
of  such  hospitality  as  hers.  Hatim  Tayi 
would  soon  lose  his  reputation.”  His 
appreciation  of  the  poems  of  H.  H.  was 
often  expressed.  He  made  her  the  key- 
note of  a talk  one  day  upon  the  poetry 
of  women.  The  poems  entitled  “Joy,” 
“Thought,”  “Ariadne,”  he  liked  especial- 
ly. Of  Mrs.  Hemans  he  found  many 
poems  which  still  survive,  and  he  believed 
must  always  live. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  one  of  the  minds 
and  men  to  whom  he  constantly  reverted 
with  pleasure.  Every  traveller  was  asked 
for  the  last  news  of  him,  and  when  an 
English  professor  connected  with  the  same 
university  as  Arnold,  whom  Emerson  had 
been  invited  to  meet,  was  asked  the  inevi- 
table question,  and  found  to  know  nothing, 
Emerson  turned  away  from  him,  and  lost 
all  interest  in  his  conversation.  A few 
days  afterward  some  one  was  heard  to  say, 
“Mr.  Emerson,  how  did  you  like  Profess- 
or— ?” 

“Let  me  see,” he  replied;  “is  not  he 
the  man  who  was  at  the  same  university 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  who  could  tell 
us  nothing  of  him  ?” 

“How  about  Matthew  Arnold?”  he 
said  to  B on  his  return  from  England. 

“I  did  not  see  him,”  was  the  somewhat 
cool  reply. 

“Yes!  but  he  is  one  of  the  men  one 
wishes  not  to  lose  sight  of,”  said  Emerson. 

“Arnold  has  written  a few  good  es- 
says,” rejoined  the  other,  “ but  his  talk 
about  Homer  is  all  nonsense.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  said  Emerson;  “it  is 
good,  every  word  of  it!” 

When  the  lecture  on  Brook  Farm  real- 
ly came,  it  was  full  of  wit  and  charm,  as 
well  as  of  the  truth  he  so  seriously  desired 
to  convey.  The  audience  was  like  a firm, 
elastic  wall,  against  which  he  threw  the 
balls  of  his  wit,  while  they  bounded  pret- 
tily back  into  his  hand.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was  quoted  from  Horatio 


Greenough,  whom  he  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  elusive  and  difficult  to 
retain  than  Emerson’s  wit.  It  pierces  and 
is  gone.  Some  of  the  broader  touches, 
such  as  the  clothes-pins  dropping  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Brook  Farm  gentlemen 
as  they  danced  in  the  evening,  were  appar- 
ent to  all,  and  irresistible.  Nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  the  boyish  pettish- 
ness with  which,  in  speaking  of  the  rare- 
ness of  best  company,  he  said,  “We  often 
found  ourselves  left  to  the  society  of  cats 
and  fools.” 

Emerson  was  always  faithful  to  his 
appreciation  of  Channing’s  poems.  When 
4*  Monadnock”  was  written,  he  made  a 
special  visit  to  Boston  to  talk  it  over,  and 
the  fine  lines  of  Channing  were  always 
ready  in  his  memory,  to  come  to  the  front 
when  called  for.  His  love  and  loyalty  to 
Elizabeth  Hoar  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  however  imperfect  a rehearsal  of  his 
valued  companionships.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  I heard  him  describing  her  at- 
tributes and  personality  in  the  most  ten- 
der and  engaging  way  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  who 
had  never  known  her,  which  I would  give 
much  to  be  able  to  reproduce. 

Emerson’s  truthfulness  was  often  the 
cause  of  mirth  even  to  himself.  I re- 
member that  he  thought  he  did  not  care 
for  the  work  of  Bayard  Taylor,  but  he 
confessed  one  day  with  sly  ruefulness 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  last  Atlantic 
by  chance,  and  found  there  some  noble 
hexameters  upon  “November,”  and  “I 
said  to  myself,  4 Ah ! who  is  this  ? this  is 
as  good  as  Clough.’  When  to  my  aston- 
ishment, and  not  a little  to  my  discomfi- 
ture, I discovered  they  were  Bayard  Tay- 
lor’s ! But  how  about  this  4 Faust’  ? We 
have  had  Dante  done  over  and  over,  and 
even  now  done  I see  again  by  a new  hand, 
and  Homer  forever  being  done,  and  now 
‘Faust’!  I quarrel  somewhat  with  the 
overmuch  labor  spent  upon  these  transla- 
tions, but  first  of  all  I quarrel  with  Goethe. 
‘Faust’  is  unpleasant  to  me.  The  very 
flavor  of  the  poem  repels  me,  and  makes 
me  wish  to  turn  away.”  The  Divina 
Commedia,  too,  he  continued,  was  a poem 
too  terrible  to  him  to  read.  He  had  nev- 
er been  able  to  finish  it.  It  is  probable  that 
poor  translationsof  both  4 Faust’ and  Dante 
read  in  early  youth  were  at  the  bottom  of 
these  opinions. 

Emerson  was  a true  appreciator  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.  At  one  of  the  Saturday  Club 
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dinners  it  was  suggested  that  Walter 
Scott  be  made  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  the  occasion  be  considered  as  his 
birthday.  Emerson  spoke  with  brilliant 
effect  two  or  three  times.  He  was  first 
called  out  by  his  friend  Judge  Hoar,  who 
said  he  was  chopping  wood  that  morning 
in  his  wood-shed,  when  Emerson  came  in 
and  said  so  many  delightful  things  about 
Sir  Walter  that  if  he  would  now  repeat  to 
the  table  only  a portion  of  the  excellent 
sayings  heard  in  the  wood-shed  he  would 
delight  them  all.  Emerson  rose,  and,  re- 
ferring pleasantly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
judge’s  imagination,  began  by  expressing 
his  seuse  of  gratitude  to  Walter  Scott,  and 
concluded  a fine  analysis  of  his  work  by 
saying  that  the  root  and  gist  of  his  genius 
was  to  be  found,  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy. 

Emerson  was  no  lover  of  the  sentiment- 
al school.  The  sharp  arrow  of  his  wit 
found  a legitimate  target  there.  Of  one 
person  in  especial,  whom  we  all  knew  and 
valued  for  extraordinary  gifts,  he  said : 

4 4 is  irreclaimable.  The  sentimental- 
ists are  the  most  dangerous  of  the  insane, 
for  they  can  not  be  shut  up  in  asylums.” 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  his  own  work 
before  committing  himself  to  print  was 
limitless.  I have  referred  to  this  already 
in  speaking  of  the  publication  of  his  ad- 
dress after  the  death  of  Thoreau.  Some- 
times in  joke  a household  committee  would 
be  formed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  essays, 
and  get  them  out  of  his  hands.  The 
44  May-day”  poem  was  long  in  reaching  its 
home  in  print.  There  were  references  to 
it  from  year  to  year,  but  he  could  never 
be  satisfied  to  yield  it  up.  In  April,  1865, 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he  dined  with 
us,  full  of  what  he  said  was  44  a great  joy 
to  the  world,  not  alone  to  our  little  Amer- 
ica.” That  day  he  brought  what  he  then 
called  some  verses  on  Spring  to  read  to 
us,  but  when  the  reading  was  ended,  he 
said  they  were  far  “too  fragmentary  to 
satisfy  him,”  and  quietly  folded  them  up 
and  carried  them  away  again. 

This  feeling  of  unreadiness  to  print 
sprang  as  much  from  the  wonderful  mod- 
esty as  from  the  sincerity  of  his  character. 
He  wrote  shortly  after  to  his  publisher: 

44  I have  the  more  delight  in  yonr  marked 
overestimate  of  my  poem  that  I had  been  vexed 
with  a belief  that  what  skill  I had  in  whistling 
was  nearly  or  quite  gone,  and  that  I might 
henceforth  content  myself  with  guttural  con- 
sonants or  dissonants,  and  not  attempt  warb- 


ling. On  the  strength  of  your  note,  I am  work- 
ing away  at  my  last  pages  of  rhyme.  But 
this  has  been  and  is  a week  of  company.  Yet 
I shall  do  the  best  I can  with  the  quarters  of 
hours.” 

Again,  with  his  mind  upon  the  “ May- 
day”  poem,  he  wrote: 

“ I have  long  seen  with  some  terror  the  neces- 
sity closing  round  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  resist- 
ance, that  shall  hold  me  from  home.  It  now 
seems  fixed  to  the  20th  or  21st  March.  I had 
only  cod  sen  ted  to  1st  March.  But  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  my  agent  it  would  still  turn  oat 
that  the  primary  engagements  made  a year 
ago,  aud  to  which  the  others  were  only  ap- 
pendages— the  primaries,  St.  Louis, Cincinnati, 
aud  Pittsburgh — must  needs  thrust  themselves 
into  March,  and  without  remedy.  But  I can 
not  allow  the  4 May-day*  to  coine  till  I come. 
There  were  a few  indispensable  corrections 
made  and  sent  to  the  printer,  which  he  re- 
served to  be  corrected  ou  the  plates,  but  of 
which  no  revise  was  ever  seut  to  me ; and  as 
good  publish  no  book  as  leave  these  etrata  un- 
expunged. Then  there  is  one  quatrain,  to 
which  his  notice  was  not  called,  for  which  1 
wish  to  substitute  another.  So  I entreat  you 
not  to  fiuish  the  book  except  for  the  fire  until 
I come.  As  the  public  did  not  die  for  the  book 
on  the  1st  January,  I presume  they  cau  sustain 
its  absence  on  the  1st  April.  . . . Though  I do 
not  know  that  yonr  courage  will  really  hold 
out  to  publish  it  ou  the  1st  April  if  I were 
quite  ready .” 

Again  in  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  his 
editor  and  publisher: 

44  Yon  ask  in  yonr  last  note  for  4 Leasts  and 
Mosts*  for  the  Atlantic . You  have  made  me  so 
popular  by  your  brilliaut  advertising  and  ar- 
rangements (I  will  say,  not  knowing  how  to 
qualify  your  social  skill)  that  I am  daily  re- 
ceiving invitations  to  read  lectures  far  and 
near,  and  some  of  these  I accept,  and  must 
therefore  keep  the  readable  lectures  by  me  for 
a time,  though  I doubt  not  that  this  mite,  like 
the  mountain,  will  fall  iuto  the  Atlantic  at 
last.  Ever  yonr  debtor, 

44  R.  W.  Emerson.” 

At  another  time  he  wrote : 

44 1 received  the  account  reudered  of  the 
Bine  and  Gold  Edition  of  the  Essays  and  Poems. 
I keep  the  paper  before  me,  and  study  it  now 
and  then  to  see  if  you  have  lost  money  by  the 
transaction,  and  my  prevailing  impression  is 
that  you  have.” 

It  was  seldom  he  showed  a sincere  will- 
ingness or  desire  to  print.  One  day,  how- 
ever (it  was  in  1863),  he  came  in  bringing  a 
poem  he  had  written  concerning  his  elder 
brother,  who,  he  said,  was  a rare  man, 
and  whose  memory  richly  deserved  some 
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tribute.  He  did  not  know  if  he  could 
finish  it,  but  he  would  like  to  print  that. 
It  was  about  the  same  period  that  he  came 
to  town  and  took  a room  at  the  Parker 
House,  bringing  with  him  the  unfinished 
sketch  of  a few  verses  which  he  wished 
Mr.  Fields  to  hear.  He  drew  a small  table 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was 
still  in  disorder  (a  former  occupant  hav- 
ing slept  there  the  previous  night),  and 
then  read  aloud  the  lines  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  press.  They  were  written  on 
separate  slips  of  paper,  which  were  flying 
loosely  about  the  room  and  under  the  bed. 
A question  arose  of  the  title,  when  Mr. 
Fields  suggested  “Voluntaries,”  which 
was  cordially  accepted  and  finally  adopted. 

He  was  ever  seeking  suggestions,  and 
ready  to  accept  corrections.  He  wrote  to 
his  publisher: 

“ I thank  you  for  both  the  corrections,  and 
accept  them  both,  though  in  reading,  one  would 
always  say, 4 You  pet/  so  please  write,  though 
I grudge  it,  [Thou  pet],  and  [mass],  and  [min- 
ster]. Please  also  to  write  [arctic]  in  the 
second  line  writh  small  [a]  if,  as  I think,  it  is 
now  written  large  [A].  Aud  I forgot,  I be- 
lieve, to  strike  out  a needless  series  of  quota- 
tion commas  with  which  the  printing  was  en- 
cumbered.” 

His  painstaking  never  relaxed,  even 
when  he  was  to  read  a familiar  lecture  to 
an  uncritical  audience.  He  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  members  of  the  Young  La- 
dies’ Saturday  Morning  Club  to  read  one 
of  his  essays  in  their  parlor.  This  he 
kindly  consented  to  do,  as  well  as  to  pass 
the  previous  night  with  his  friends  in 
Charles  Street,  and  read  to  them  an  un- 
published paper,  which  he  called  “Anita.” 
Some  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  keeping  both  the  engage- 
ments, he  wrote  as  follows : 

“Dear  Mrs.  F., — I mean  surely  to  obey 
your  first  command,  namely,  for  the  visit  to 
you  on  Friday  evening  next,  and  I fully  trust 
that  I wrote  you  that  I would. . . . And  now  I 
will  untie  the  papers  of  4 Anita/  and  see  if  I 
dare  read  them  on  Friday,  or  must  find  some- 
what less  nervous.” 

I find  the  following  brief  record  of  the 
occasion : 

“ Mr.  Emerson  arrived  from  Concord.  He 
sa id  he  took  it  for  granted  we  should  be  occu- 
pied at  that  hour,  but  ho  would  seize  the  mo- 
ment to  look  over  his  papers.  So  I begged 
him  to  go  iuto  the  small  study  and  find  quiet 
there  as  long  as  he  chose.  . . . Presently  Emer- 
son came  down  to  tea ; the  curtains  were  drawn, 


and  a few  guests  arrived.  We  sat  round  the 
tea  table  in  the  library,  while  he  told  ns  of 
*s  life  in  Berlin,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Grimm  aud  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  had 
opened  a pleasant  social  circle  for  him.  He 
also  talked  much  of  the  Grimms.  His  friend- 
ship for  Herman u Grimm  had  extended  over 
many  years,  and  an  interesting  correspondence 
has  grown  up  between  them.  More  guests  ar- 
rived, and  the  talk  became  general  uutil  the 
time  came  to  listen  to  4 Anita.’” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
charm  of  that  reading.  The  paper  given 
that  night  is  soon  to  be  published,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  can  be  found  on  the  printed 
page  wiU  be  widely  read  and  enjoyed; 
but  Emerson’s  enjoyment  of  his  own  wit, 
as  reflected  back  from  the  faces  of  his  list- 
eners, can  not  be  reproduced,  nor  a kind 
of  squirrel-like  shyness  and  swiftness 
which  pervaded  it. 

The  diary  continues : 

“ C and were  first  at  breakfast, 

but  Mr.  Emerson  soon  followed.  Tlie  latter 
had  been  some  time  at  work,  and  his  bands 
were  cold.  I had  heard  him  stirriug  before  sev- 
en o’clock.  He  came  down  bright  and  fresh, 
however,  with  the  very  spirit  of  youth  in  his 
face.  At  table  they  fell  upon  that  unfailing 
resource  in  conversation,  anecdotes  of  animals 
and  birds.  Speaking  of  parrots,  Mr.  Emerson 
said  he  had  never  heard  a parrot  say  any  of 
these  wonderful  things  himself,  but  the  Storer 
family  of  Cambridge,  who  were  very  truthful 
people,  had  told  him  astonishing  anecdotes  of 
a bird  belonging  to  them,  which  ho  could  not 
disbelieve  because  they  told  him !” 

At  ten  o’clock  we  went  to  Miss  L ’s, 

where  the  young  ladies’  club  was  con- 
vened to  hear  Mr.  Emerson  on  “Man- 
ners.” He  told  us  we  should  do  better  to 
stay  at  home,  as  we  had  heard  this  paper 
many  times.  Happily  we  did  not  take 
his  advice.  There  were  many  good  things 
added  besides  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
old  ones  revived.  One  of  the  things  new 
to  me  was  the  saying  of  a wise  woman, 
who  remarked  that  she  “did  not  think  so 
much  of  what  people  said  as  of  what  made 
them  say  it.”  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  girls,  and  to  hear  what 
C T called  their 4 4 virile  applause.  ” 

During  the  same  season  Emerson  con- 
sented to  give  a series  of  readings  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  the 
undertaking  until  he  felt  assured  of  the 
very  hearty  co-operation  which  the  pro- 
posed title  of  “Conversations”  made  evi- 
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dent  to  him.  The  following  note  will 
give  some  idea  of  his  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  plan. 

“ Concord,  24/A  February 1 1872. 

“Dear , — You  are  always  offering  me 

kindness  and  eminent  privileges,  and  for  this 
courageous  proposition  of  ‘ Conversations  on 
Literature  with  Friends,  at  Mechanics’  Hall,’  1 
pause  and  poise  between  pleasure  and  fear. 
The  name  and  the  undertaking  are  most  at- 
tractive; but  whether  it  can  be  adequately 
attempted  by  mo,  who  have  a couple  of  tasks 
which  Osgood  and  Company  know  of,  now  on 
my  slow  hands,  I hesitate  to  affirm.  Well, 
the  very  proposal  will  perhaps  arm  my  head 
and  hands  to  drive  these  tasks  to  a comple- 
tion. And  you  shall  give  mo  a few  days’ 
grace,  aud  I will  endeavor  to  send  you  a con- 
siderate answer.” 

Later,  in  March,  he  wrote : 

“For  the  proposed  ‘ Conversations,’  which  is 
a very  good  name,  I believe  I must  accept  your 
proposition  frankly,  though  the  second  week 
of  April  looks  almost  too  near.” 

As  the  appointed  time  approached,  a 
fresh  subject  for  nervousness  suggested 
itself,  which  the  following  note  will  ex- 
plain : 

“ Concord,  1 2th  April,  ’72. 

“ My  dear , — I entreat  you  to  find  the 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tiibune, , 

who  reports  Miss  Vaughan’s  and  Henry 

James’s  lectures  in  Boston, and  adjure  her 

or  him,  as  he  or  she  values  honesty  and  honor, 
not  to  report  any  word  of  what  Mr.  Emerson 
may  say  or  do  at  his  coming  ‘ Conversations.’ 
Tell  the  daugerous  person  that  Mr.  E.  accept- 
ed this  task,  proffered  to  him  by  private  friends, 
on  the  assurance  that  the  audience  would  be 
composed  of  his  usual  circle  of  private  friends, 
and  that  he  should  be  protected  from  any  re- 
port; that  a report  is  so  distasteful  to  him 
that  it  would  seriously  embarrass  and  perhaps 
cripple  or  silence  much  that  he  proposes  to 
communicate;  and  if  the  individual  has  bought 
tickets,  these  shall  gladly  be  refunded,  and 
with  tliauks  and  great  honor  of  your  friend, 

“ R.  W.  Emerson.” 


In  spite  of  all  these  terrors,  the  “Con- 
versations'’ were  an  entire  success,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  otherwise. 

I find  in  the  diary : 


“This  afternoon  Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  first 

‘ Conversation’  in  this  course,  which  has 

arranged  for  him.  He  will  make  over  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  by  these  readings.  There 
was  much  new'  and  excellent  matter  in  the 
discourse  to-day,  and  it  was  sown,  os  usual, 
with  felicitous  quotations.  His  introduction 
was  gracefully  done.  He  said  he  regarded  the 
company  around  him  as  a society  of  friends 
whom  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet. 
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Ho  spoke  of  the  value  of  literature,  but  also 
of  the  superior  value  of  thought  if  it  can  be 
evolved  in  other  ways,  quoting  that  old  say- 
ing of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  remarked, 
when  she  was  told  of  some  one  who  could 
speak  twenty  languages:  ‘That  means  he  has 
twenty  words  for  one  idea.  I would  rather 
have  twenty  ideas  to  one  word.’” 

And  again : 

“ April  22. — To-day  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Emerson’s  ‘ Readings,’  or  ‘ Conversations,’  and 
he  is  coming  with  Longfellow  and  the  Hunts 

to  have  dinner  afterward Wo  had  a gay, 

lovely  time  at  the  dinner;  but — first  about 
the  lecture.  Emerson  talked  of  poetry,  aud 
the  unity  which  exists  between  science  and 
poetry,  the  latter  being  the  fine  insight  w'hich 
solves  all  problems.  The  tut written  poetry  of 
to-day,  tho  virgin  soil,  was  strongly,  inspiring- 
ly,  revealed  to  us.  He  w'as  not  talking,  he 
said,  wiien  he  spoke  of  poetry,  of  the  smooth 
verses  of  magazines,  but  of  poetry  itself  wlier- 
ever  it  was  found.  He  read  favorite  single 
lines,  also,  from  Byron’s  ‘ Island,’  giving  Byron 
great  praise,  os  if  in  view  of  the  injustice  which 
has  been  done  him  in  our  time.  After  Byron’s 
poem  he  read  a lyric  written  by  a traveller 
to  the  Tonga  Islauds,  which  is  in  Martin’s 
Travels ; also  a noble  poem  called  ‘The  Soul,’ 
and  a sonnet,  by  Wordsworth.  We  were  all 
entranced  as  the  magic  of  his  sympathetic 
voice  passed  from  one  poetic  vision  to  another. 
Indeed,  wre  could  not  bear  to  see  the  hour  fade 
away.” 

I find  the  following  fragment  of  a note 
written  during  May  of  that  year: 

“ I received  on  my  return  home  last  night, 
with  pleasure  which  is  quite  ceasing  to  sur- 
prise, the  final  installment  of  one  hundred  aud 
seven  dollars  from  the  singular  soliloquies 
called  ‘Conversations,’  inaugurated  by  the 
best  of  directors.  Evermore  thanks, 

“ R.  W.  Emerson.” 

Again,  in  the  journal  I find : 

“Another  lecture  from  Emerson — ‘Poetry, 
Religion,  Love’ — ‘ superua  respicit  amor.’  II  is 
whole  discourse  was  a store-house  of  delights 
and  inspirations.  There  was  a fine  contribu- 
tion from  Goethe ; a passage  where  he  bravely 
recounts  his  indebtedness  to  the  great  of  all 
ages.  Varuhagen  von  Euse,  Jacob  Bobmen, 
S wedeuborg,  and  the  poets  brought  their  share. 

“There  was  an  interlude  upon  domestic 
life,  ‘where  alone  the  true  man  could  be  re- 
vealed,’ which  was  full  of  beauty. 

“ He  caiue  in  to-day  to  see . ne  flouts 

tho  idea  of  ‘that  preacher,  Horace  Greeley,’ 
being  put  up  for  candidate  for  President.  * If 
it  had  been  Charles  Francis  Adams,  now,  we 
should  all  have  voted  for  him.  To  be  sure,  it 
would  be  his  father  and  his  graudfather  for 
whom  we  were  voting,  but  we  should  all  be- 
lieve in  him.’ 
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“We  tbiuk  tliis  present  course  of  lectures 
more  satisfactory  than  the  last.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  flings  his  whole  spirit  into  them. 
He  reads  the  poems  he  loves  best  in  literature, 
and  infuses  into  their  rendering  the  pure  es- 
sence of  his  own  poetic  life.  We  can  never 
forget  his  reading  of  ‘The  Wind/  a Welsh 
poem  by  Taliesin — the  very  rush  of  the  ele- 
ments was  in  it.” 

Emerson  was  perfectly  natural  and  at 
ease  in  manner  and  speech  during  these 
readings.  He  would  sometimes  bend  his 
brows  and  shut  his  eyes,  endeavoring  to 
recall  a favorite  passage,  as  if  he  were  at 
his  own  library  table.  One  day,  after 
searching  thus  in  vain  for  a passage  from 
Ben  Jonson,  he  said:  “It  is  all  the  more 
provoking  as  I do  not  doubt  many  a 
friend  here  might  help  me  out  with  it.” 

When  away  from  home,  on  his  lecture 
tours,  Emerson  did  not  fail  to  have  his 
share  of  disasters.  He  wrote  from  Al- 
bany, in  1865,  to  Mr.  Fields: 

“An  unlucky  accident  drives  me  here  to 
make  a draft  on  you  for  fifty  dollars,  which  1 
hope  will  not  annoy  you.  The  truth  is  that  I 
lost  my  wallet — I fear  to  some  pickpocket — in 
Fairhaven,  Vermont,  night  before  last  (some 
$70  or  $80  in  it),  and  had  to  borrow  money  of 
a Samaritan  lady  to  come  hero.  I pray  you 
do  not  w hisper  it  to  the  swallow’s  for  fear  it 

should  go  to , and  he  should  print  it  in 

Fraser . I am  going  instantly  to  the  best  book- 
shop to  find  some  correspondent  of  yours  to 
make  me  good.  I was  to  have  road  a lecture 
here  last  night,  but  the  train  walked  all  the 
way  through  the  ice,  sixty  miles,  from  six  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  here  at  ten  at  night. 
I hope  still  that  Albany  will  entreat  me  on  its 
knees  to  read  to-night.  One  other  piece  of 
bad  news,  if  you  have  not  already  learned  it. 
Can  you  not  burn  down  the  Boston  Atheuffium 
to-night f for  I learned  by  chance  that  they 
have  a duplicate  of  the  Liber  Amoris.  I hope 
for  great  prosperity  on  my  journey  as  the  ne- 
cessary recoil  of  such  adversities,  and  specially 
to  pay  my  debts  in  twenty  days. 

“ Yours,  with  constant  regard, 

“ R.  W.  Emekson.” 

The  apprehensions  which  assailed  him 
before  his  public  addresses  or  readings 
were  not  of  a kind  to  affect  either  speech  or 
behavior.  He  seemed  to  be  simply  de- 
tained by  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  his 
work,  and  was  forever  looking  for  some- 
thing better  to  come,  even  when  it  was  too 
late.  His  manuscripts  were  often  dis- 
ordered, and  at  the  last  moment,  after  he 
began  to  read,  appeared  to  take  the  form  in 
his  mind  of  a forgotten  labyrinth  through 


which  he  must  wait  to  find  his  way  in 
some  more  opportune  season. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  he  delivered  the 
address  before  the  Phi  Beta  at  Harvard. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  especial  feeling  of 
unreadiness  on  that  day,  and,  to  increase 
the  trouble,  his  papers  slipped  away  in 
confusion  from  ifnder  his  hand  as  he  tried 
to  rest  them  on  a poorly  arranged  desk  or 
table.  Mr.  Hale  put  a cushion  beneath 
them  finally,  after  Emerson  began  to  read, 
which  prevented  them  from  falling  again, 
but  the  whole  matter  was  evidently  out  of 
joint  in  the  reader's  eyes.  He  could  not 
be  content  with  it,  and  closed  without 
warming  to  the  occasion.  It  was  other- 
wise, however,  to  those  who  listened; 
they  did  not  miss  the  old  power;  but 
after  the  reading  he  openly  expressed  his' 
own  discontent,  and  walked  away  dissat- 
isfied. 

On  another  and  more  private  occasion, 
also,  he  came  away  much  disappointed 
himself,  because,  the  light  being  poor  and 
his  manuscript  disarranged,  he  had  not 
been  just,  he  thought,  even  to  such  mat- 
ter as  lay  before  him.  And  who  can 
forget  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Boston  Hymn  ? — that  glad  New  - Year 
when  the  people  were  assembled  in  our 
large  Music  Hall  to  hear  read  the  pro- 
clamation of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
it  was  known  that  Emerson  was  to  follow 
with  a poem,  a stillness  fell  on  the  vast 
assembly  as  if  one  ear  were  waiting  to 
catch  his  voice;  but  the  awful  moment, 
which  was  never  too  great  for  his  will 
and  endeavor,  was  confusing  to  his  fin- 
gers, and  the  precious  leaves  of  his  manu- 
script fell  as  he  rose,  and  scattered  them- 
selves among  the  audience.  They  were 
quickly  gathered  and  restored,  but  for  one 
instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  cup  so  greatly 
desired  was  to  be  dashed  from  the  lips  of 
the  listeners. 

His  perfect  grace  in  conversation  can 
hardly  be  reproduced,  ev$n  if  one  could 
gather  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  But  I find 
one  or  two  slight  hints  of  the  latter  which 
are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Speak- 
ing of  some  friends  who  were  contempla- 
ting a visit  to  Europe  just  after  our  war, 
when  exchange  was  still  very  high,  he 
said  that 4 4 the  wily  American  would  elude 
Europe  for  a year  yet,  hoping  exchange 
would  go  down.”  On  being  introduced 
to  an  invited  guest  of  the  Saturday  Club, 
Emerson  said:  “I  am  glad  to  meet  you, 
sir.  I often  see  your  name  in  the  papers, 
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and  elsewhere,  and  am  happy  to  take  you 
by  the  hand  for  the  first  time.” 

44  Not  for  the  first  time,”  was  the  reply. 
44  Thirty- three  years  ago  I was  enjoying 
my  school  vacation  iu  the  woods,  as  boys 
will.  One  afternoon  I was  walking  alone, 
when  you  saw  me  and  joined  me,  and 
talked  of  the  voices  of  nature  in  a way 
which  stirred  my  boyish  pulses,  and  left 
me  thinking  of  your  words  far  into  the 
night.” 

Emerson  looked  pleased,  but  rejoined 
that  it  must  have  been  long  ago  indeed 
when  he  ventured  to  talk  of  such  fine 
subjects. 

In  conversing  with  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  the  latter  spoke  of  the  cold  eyes  of 
one  of  our  public  men.  44  Yes,”  said  Em- 
erson,  meditatively,  “holes  in  his  head! 
holes  in  his  head !” 

In  speaking  once  of  education  and  of  the 
slight  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  personal  influence,  he  said  “ he  had  not 
yet  heard  of  Rarey”  (the  famous  horse- 
tamer  of  that  time)  “having  been  made 
Doctor  of  Laws.” 

After  an  agreeable  conversation  with 
a gentleman  who  had  suffered  from  ill 
health,  Emerson  remarked,  “You  former- 
ly bragged  of  bad  health,  sir;  I trust  you 
are  all  right  now.” 

Emerson's  reticence  with  regard  to 
Carlyle's  strong  expressions  against  Amer- 
ica was  equally  wise  and  admirable.  His 
friends  crowded  about  him,  urging  him 
to  denounce  Carlyle,  as  a sacred  duty,  but 
he  stood  serene  and  silent  as  the  rocks  un- 
til the  angry  sea  was  calm. 

Of  his  grace  of  manner,  what  could  be 
more  expressive  than  the  following  notes 
of  compliment  and  acknowledgment  ? 

“ When  I came  home  from  my  pleasant  visit 
to  your  house  last  week  (or  was  it  a day  or  two 
before  last  week  f ),  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  arriving  in 
Concord  a little  later  than  I,  brought  me  the  pho- 
tograph of  Jiaffaclle’s  original  sketch  of  Dante, 
and  from  you.  It  appeals  to  be  a fixed  idea 
iu  your  mind  to  benefit  and  delight  me,  and 
still  iu  ingenious  and  surprising  ways.  Well, 
I am  glad  that  my  lot  is  cast  in  the  time  and 
proximity  of  excellent  persons,  even  if  I do 
not  often  see  their  faces.  I send  my  thanks 
for  this  interesting  picture,  which  so  strangely 
brings  us  close  to  the  painter  again,  aud  al- 
most hints  that  a snpermarine  and  snperaeri- 
al  telegraph  may  bring  us  thoughts  from  him 
yet.” 

And,  again,  with  reference  to  a small 
photograph  from  a very  interesting  rt- 
lievo  done  by  a young  Roman  who  died 
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early,  leaving  nothing  in  more  permanent 
form  to  attest  his  genius: 

“‘The  Star-led  Wizards’  arrived  safely  at 
my  door  last  night,  as  the  beauty  and  splendid 
fancy  of  their  figures,  and  not  less  the  gener- 
ous instructions  of  their  last  entertainer  and 
guide,  might  well  warrant  and  secure. 

“ It  was  surely  a very  unlooked-for  but  to 
mo  most  friendly  inspiration  of  yours  which 
gave  their  feet  this  direction.  But  they  are 
and  shall  be  gratefully  and  reverently  re- 
ceived and  enshrined,  and  in  the  good  hope 
that  yon  will  so  feci  engaged  at  some  time  or 
times  to  stop  and  make  personal  inquiry  after 
the  welfare  of  your  guests  and  wards.” 

And  again : 

“How do  you  suppose  that  unskillful  schol- 
ars are  to  live,  if  Fields  should  one  day  die  ? 
Serus  in  coelum  rcdcat ! 

“Affectionately  yours  and  his, 

“ R.  W.  Emerson.” 

Surely  the  grace  and  friendly  charm  of 
these  conversational  notes  warrant  their 
preservation  even  to  those  who  are  not 
held  by  the  personal  attraction  which  lay 
behind  them. 

Again  he  writes; 

“I  have  been  absent  from  homo  since  tho 
noble  Saturday  evening,  or  should  have  sent 
you  this  book  of  Mr.  Stirling’s,  which  you  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see.  The  papers  on  Macau- 
lay, Tennyson,  aud  Coleridge  interest  me,  and 
the  critic  is  master  of  his  weapons. 

“ Meantime,  in  these  days,  my  thoughts  are 
all  benedictions  on  the  dwellers  in  the  happy 
home  of  number  148  Charles  Street.” 

His  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of 
others  was  only  a reflection  from  his  pwn. 
I find  a few  words  in  the  journal  as  "fol- 
lows: “Mr.  Emerson  was  like  a benedic- 
tion in  the  house,  as  usual.  He  was  up 
early  in  the  morning  looking  over  books 
and  pictures  in  the  library.”  Afterward, 
in  describing  an  evening  when  other 
guests  were  present,  I find  that  he  brought 
his  own  journal  to  town  and  read  us  pas- 
sages describing  a visit  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Crowe. 
She  was  one  of  those  ladies  of  Edinburgh, 
he  said,  “who  could  turn  to  me,  as  she 
did,  and  say,  ‘Whom  would  you  like  to 
meet  ?’  Of  course  I said,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
De  Quincey,  Samuel  Brown,  called  the 
alchemist  by  chemists,  and  a few  others. 
She  was  able,  with  her  large  hospitality,  to 
give  me  what  I most  desired.  She  drove 
with  me  and  Samuel  Brown  to  call  on  De 
Quincey,  who  was  then  living  most  un- 
comfortably in  lodgings  with  a landlady 
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who  persecuted  him  continually.  While 
I was  staying  at  Mrs.  Crowe’s,  De  Quin- 
cey  arrived  there  one  evening,  after  being 
exposed  to  various  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  latterly  to  a heavy  rain.  Unhappily 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  apparently  unlimited  hospi- 
tality was  limited  at  pantaloons,  and  poor 
De  Quincey  was  obliged  to  dry  his  water- 
soaked  garments  at  the  fire-side.” 

Emerson  read  much  also  that  was  in- 
teresting of  Tennyson  and  of  Carlyle.  Of 
the  latter  he  said  that  the  last  time  he 
was  in  England  he  drove  directly  to  his 
house.  “Jane  Carlyle  opened  the  door 
for  me,  and  the  man  himself  stood  behind 
and  bore  the  candle.  ‘Well,  here  we 
are,  shovelled  together  again,’  was  his 
greeting.  Carlyle’s  talk  is  like  a river, 
full  and  never  ceasing;  we  talked  until 
after  midnight,  and  again  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  we  went  on.  Then  we 
started  to  walk  to  London;  and  London 
Bridge,  the  Tower,  and  Westminster  were 
all  melted  down  into  the  river  of  his 
speech.” 

After  the  reading  that  evening  there 
was  singing,  and  Emerson  listened  attent- 
ively. Presently  he  said,  when  the  first 
song  ended,  “ I should  like  to  know  what 
the  words  mean.”  The  music  evidently 
signified  little  to  his  ears.  Before  mid- 
night, when  we  were  alone,  he  again  re- 
verted to  Tennyson.  He  loves  to  gather 
and  rehearse  what  is  known  of  that  won- 
derful man. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  once 
more  in  the  library.  I found  him  there 
laughing  over  a little  book  he  had  discov- 
ered. It  was  Leigh  Hunt’s  copy  of  Eng- 
lish Traits,  and  was  full  of  marginal 
notes,  which  amused  Emerson  greatly. 

Not  Mrs.  Crowe’s  hospitality  nor  any 
other  could  ever  compare  in  his  eyes  with 
that  of  the  New  York  friend  to  whom  I 
have  al  ready  alluded . We  all  agreed  that 
her  genius  was  pre-eminent.  Here  are  two 
brief  notes  of  graceful  acknowledgment 
to  his  Boston  friends  which,  however,  may 
hardly  be  omitted.  In  one  of  these  he  says : 

“My  wife  is  very  sensible  of  your  bravo  hos- 
pitality, offered  in  your  note  a fortnight  since, 
and  resists  all  my  attempts  to  defend  your 
hearth  from  such  a crowd.  Of  course  I am  too 
glad  to  bo  persuaded  to  come  to  you,  and  so  it 
is  our  desire  to  spend  the  Sunday  of  my  last 
lecture  at  your  house.” 

In  the  other  he  says: 

“ I ought  to  have  acknowledged  and  thank- 
ed you  for  the  plus- Arabian  hospitality  which 


warms  your  note.  It  might  tempt  any  ono 
but  a galley-slave,  or  a scholar  who  is  tied  to 
his  book-crib  os  the  other  to  his  oar,  to  quit 
instantly  all  his  dull  surroundings,  and  fly  to 
this  lighted,  genial  asylum  with  doors  wide 
open  and  nailed  back.” 

There  is  a brief  glimpse  of  Emerson 
upon  his  return  from  California  which  it 
is  a pleasure  to  recall.  He  came  at  once, 
even  before  going  to  Concord,  to  see  Mr. 
Fields.  “We  must  not  visit  San  Francis- 
co too  young,”  he  said,  “or  we  shall  nev- 
er wish  to  come  away.  It  is  called  the 
‘ Golden  Gate’  not  because  of  its  gold,  but 
because  of  the  lovely  golden  flowers  which 
at  this  season  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  down  to  the  edge  of  the  great  sea.” 
He  smiled  at  the  namby-pamby  travellers 
who  turned  back  because  of  the  discom- 
forts of  the  trip  into  the  valley  of  the  Yo- 
semite.  It  was  a place  full  of  marvel  and 
glory  to  him.  The  only  regret  attending 
the  trip  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was 
obliged  to  miss  the  meetings  of  the  Satur- 
day Club,  which  were  always  dear  to  him. 

The  following  extract  gives  a picture  of 
him  about  this  time: 

“A  call  from  Mr.  Emerson,  wbo  talked  of 
Lowell’s  ‘joyous  genius.’  He  said:  ‘I  have 
read  wbat  he  bas  done  of  late  with  great  in- 
terest, aud  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  slow  as 
not  to  have  written  him  yet,  especially  as  I 
am  to  meet  him  at  the  club  dinner  to-day. 
How  is  Popef  he  continued,  crossing  the 
room  to  look  at  an  authentic  portrait  by  Rich- 
ardson of  that  great  master  of  verse.  ‘ Snch 
a face  as  this  should  send  us  all  to  re-reading 
his  works  again.’  Theu  turning  to  the  bust 
of  Tennyson,  by  Woolner,  which  stood  near, 
he  said,  ‘The  more  I think  of  this  bust  and 
the  grand  self-assertion  in  it,  the  more  I like 
it.’ ....  Emerson  came  in  after  the  club  din- 
ner; Longfellow  also.  Mrs.  G was  pre- 

sent, and  bragged  grandly,  and  was  very  smart 
in  talk.  Afterward  Emerson  said  he  was  re- 
minded of  Carlyle’s  expression  with  regard  to 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  whom  he  considered  a fe- 
male St.  Peter  walking  fearlessly  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea  of  humbug.” 

Opportunities  for  social  communication 
were  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  never  to  be 
lightly  thrown  aside.  He  wore  an  ex- 
pectant look  upon  his  face  in  company,  as 
if  waiting  for  some  new  word  from  the 
last  comer.  He  was  himself  the  stimulus, 
even  when  disguised  as  a listener,  and  his 
additions  to  the  evenings  called  Mr.  Al- 
cott’s  Conversations  wore  marked  and 
eagerly  expected.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
Longfellow’s  last  departure  for  Europe  in 
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1869,  a private  farewell  dinner  took  place, 
where  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Greene,  Norton,  Whipple,  and  Dana  all 
assembled  in  token  of  their  regard.  Em- 
erson tried  to  persuade  Longfellow  to  go 
to  Greece  to  look  after  the  Klephs,  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  Romaic  poetry,  so  beau- 
tiful in  both  their  poetic  eyes.  Finding 
this  idea  unsuccessful,  he  next  turned  to 
the  Nile,  to  those  vast  statues  which  still 
stand  awful  and  speechless  witnesses  of 
the  past.  He  was  interesting  and  eloquent, 
but  Longfellow  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
It  was  an  excellent  picture  of  the  two  con- 
trasting characters — Longfellow,  serene, 
considerate,  with  his  plans  arranged  and 
his  thought  resting  in  his  home  and  his 
children’s  requirements;  Emerson,  with 
eager,  unresting  thought,  excited  by  the 
very  idea  of  travel  to  plunge  farther  into 
the  strange  world  where  the  thought  of 
mankind  was  bom. 

This  lover  of  hospitalities  was  also  king 
in  his  own  domain.  In  the  winter  of  1872 
Mr.  Fields  was  invited  to  read  a lecture 
in  Concord,  and  an  early  invitation  came 
bidding  us  to  pass  the  time  under  his 
roof-tree.  A few  days  before,  however,  a 
note  came,  saying  that  Emerson  himself 
was  detained  in  Washington,  and  could 
not  reach  home  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
cold  weather,  and  even  the  horse  that  car- 
ried us  from  the  station  to  the  house  had 
on  his  winter  coat;  but  roaring  fires  were 
blazing  when  we  arrived,  and  were  only 
less  warm  than  our  welcome. 

After  supper,  when  the  lecture  hour  was 
approaching,  I suddenly  heard  the  front 
door  open,  and,  before  we  could  think,  there 
was  the  dear  sage  himself  ready  with  his 
welcome.  He  had  lectured  the  previous 
evening  in  Washington,  and  left  in  the 
earliest  possible  train,  coming  through 
without  pause  to  Concord.  In  spite  of 
the  snow  and  cold,  he  said  he  should  walk 
to  the  lecture-room  as  soon  as  he  had  tak- 
en a cup  of  tea,  and  before  the  opening 
sentence  was  concluded  his  welcome  face 
appeared  punctually  at  the  door. 

After  the  lecture  the  old  house  present- 
ed a cheerful  countenance.  Again  the 
fires  blazed,  friends  sent  flowers,  and  Mr. 
Alcott  joined  in  conversation.  44  Quite 
swayed  out  of  his  habit,”  said  Emerson, 
44by  the  good  cheer.”  The  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality led  the  master  of  the  house  to  be 
swayed  also,  for  it  was  midnight  before 
the  talk  was  ended.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  strong  and  cheerful  and  unwea- 
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ried  he  appeared  after  his  long  journey. 

“I  would  not  discourage  this  young  aco- 
lyte,” he  said,  turning  to  the  lecturer  of 
the  evening  and  laughing, 44  by  showing 
any  sense  of  discomfort.” 

When  we  arose  the  next  morning  the 
sun  was  just  dawning  over  the  level  fields 
of  snow.  The  air  was  fresh,  the  sky 
cloudless,  the  glory  of  the  scene  indescrib- 
able. The  weight  of  weariness  I had 
brought  from  the  city  was  lifted  by  the 
scene  before  me,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  great  nature  who  was  befriending  us 
within  the  four  walls.  It  was  good  to 
look  upon  the  landscape  which  was  the 
source  of  his  own  inspirations. 

Emerson  was  already  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  eight  o’clock.  There  was  much 
talk  about  the  lack  of  education  in  Eng- 
lish literature  among  our  young  people. 
Emerson  said  a Boston  man  who  usually 
appeared  sufficiently  well  informed  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  ever  known  Spinoza. 

He  talked  also  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
Coventry  Patmore,  and  asked  the  last 
news  of  Allingham : when  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  the  little  horse  came  again  in  his 
winter  coat,  and  carried  us  to  the  station, 
and  that  day  was  done. 

There  is  a bit  of  description  of  Emerson 
as  he  appeared  at  a political  meeting  in 
his  earlier  years  which  I love  to  remem- 
ber. The  meeting  was  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  Daniel  Webster,  and  Emerson  was 
to  address  the  people.  It  was  in  Cara- 
bridgeport.  When  he  rose  to  speak  he 
was  greeted  by  hisses,  long  and  full  of 
hate,  but  a friend  said,  who  saw  him  there, 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  dogs 
baying  at  the  moon.  He  was  serene  as 
moonlight  itself. 

But  the  days  came  when  desire  must 
fail,  and  the  end  draw  near.  One  morn- 
ing he  wrote  from  Concord : 4 4 1 am  grown 
so  old  that,  though  I can  read  from  a pa- 
per, I am  no  longer  fit  for  conversation, 
and  dare  not  make  visits.  So  we  send  you 
our  thanks,  and  you  shall  not  expect  us.” 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  rehearse  in 
my  memory  these  glimpses  of  Emerson, 
and,  covered  with  imperfections  as  they 
are,  I have  found  courage  for  welding 
them  together  in  the  thought  that  many 
minds  must  know  him  through  his  work 
who  long  to  ask  what  he  was  like  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  and  whose  joy  in  their 
teacher  can  only  be  enhanced  by  such  pic- 
tures as  they  can  obtain  of  the  righteous- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  personal  behavior. 
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IN  1781  South  Carolina  was  completely 
overrun  by  the  British.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis held  quiet  possession  of  Charleston,  had 
defeated  Gates  and  Dekalb  at  Camden, 
driven  Marion  to  the  swamps  of  Pedee, 
scattered  the  forces  of  Sumter,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  the  Waxhaws, 
on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  while 
Tarleton  had  his  on  the  Hanging  Rock 
Creek,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Camden. 
Davie  alone  was  left  with  a small  force  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba,  making  oc- 
casional sorties  to  harass  the  outposts  of 
the  British. 

The  Scotch-Irish  and  Huguenots  of 
South  Carolina  were  mostly  Whigs,  or 
rebels.  The  English  colonists  were  di- 
vided; the  majority  were  Whigs;  but 
there  were  a goodly  number  of  loyal  men 
among  them  who  conscientiously  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  were 
called  Tories. 

Lancaster  County  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Whigs.  The  McEl  wains,  Trues- 
dales,  Douglases,  Cunninghams,  Twitbys, 
McDonalds,  McMullens,  Mackeys,  and  oth- 
ers of  Scotch-Irish  origin  occupied  and 
held  the  southern  portion  of  Lancaster, 
and  Charles  Mackey  was  their  acknow- 
ledged leader;  while  the  Crawfords,  Dun- 
laps, Jacksons  (General  Jackson  was  then 
sixteen  years  old),  Whites,  Masseys,  Dobys, 
Cu  retons,  and  others  of  the  same  stock 
held  the  Waxhaws,  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  county.  The  Whigs  had  always 
made  Lancaster  too  hot  for  the  Tories,  and 
had  ruthlessly  driven  them  out  of  the 
county  to  seek  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy wherever  they  might  find  it.  But 
the  advent  of  the  British  turned  the  tide  of 
war  completely,  and  now  the  Tories,  with 
Tarleton’s  aid,  drove  the  Whigs  from  Lan- 
caster, some  across  the  Catawba  to  join  Da- 
vie, and  some  to  the  Pedee  to  join  Marion. 

Charles  Mackey,  as  the  leader  of  his 
band,  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious 
to  the  Tories,  and  they  impatiently  await- 
ed a time  of  vengeance. 

He  was  a man  of  medium  size,  very  act- 
ive and  energetic,  a fine  horseman,  a splen- 
did shot,  hot-headed,  impulsive,  often  run- 
ning unnecessary  risks,  and  doing  dare- 
devil deeds.  No  work  was  too  hazardous 
for  him. 


Lydia  Mackey,  his  wife,  was  a woman 
of  good  common-sense,  with  clear  head 
and  fine  judgment,  and  in  coolness  and 
self-possession  far  superior  to  her  impetu- 
ous husband.  They  had  a young  family  of 
two  or  three  children,  and  Charles  Mack- 
ey had  not  seen  or  heard  from  them  for 
several  weeks.  Their  home  was  not  more 
than  two  and  a half  miles  from  Tarleton’s 
camp  on  the  Hanging  Rock  Creek.  He 
knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  hazardous 
for  him  to  return  to  his  home  so  near  to 
Tarleton’s  head-quarters,  but  his  anxiety 
became  so  intense  on  account  of  his  wife’s 
peculiar  condition  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  doubt  about  it.  So  he  cautiously 
made  his  way  home,  where  he  unwisely 
loitered  for  a week,  and  during  this  time 
he  had  the  temerity  to  enter  Tarleton’s 
lines  more  than  once  in  search  of  infor- 
mation which  would  be  valuable  to  his 
country’s  defenders. 

Charles  Mackey’s  house  was  a double 
log  cabin,  with  cultivated  patches  of  com 
and  potatoes  on  either  side  of  a lane  lead- 
ing to  the  front,  while  at  the  rear  was  a 
kitchen-garden  of  half  an  acre  or  more, 
extending  back  to  a large  huckleberry 
swamp,  which  was  almost  impenetrable  to 
man  or  beast.  This  swamp  covered  an 
area  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a quagmire  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  thus  making  it  practically  an 
island.  It  was  entered  by  jumping  from 
tussock  to  tussock  of  moss-covered  clumps 
of  mould  a foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and 
rising  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  pitch- 
black  semi-jelly-like  mire,  which  shook  in 
every  direction  in  passing  over  it  A plank 
or  fence-rail  served  as  a temporary  draw- 
bridge, which  was  pulled  into  the  swamp 
after  crossing  over. 

When  the  county  was  infested  by  To- 
ries, Charles  Mackey  spent  his  days  in  the 
swamp,  if  not  out  scouting.  At  night  he 
ventured  home.  He  had  good  watch- 
dogs, and  they  gave  the  alarm  when  any 
one  approached,  whether  by  night  or  day. 
If  at  night,  he  would  immediately  lift  a 
loose  plank  in  the  floor  of  his  bedroom, 
drop  through  on  the  ground,  crawl  out  in 
the  rear,  then  run  thirty  or  forty  yards 
across  the  garden,  gun  in  hand,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  swamp,  pulling  his  fence- 
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rail  draw-bridge  after  him.  There  was  no 
approach  to  the  house  in  the  rear,  and  his 
retreat  was  always  effected  with  impunity. 

Charles  Mackey  had  been  at  home  now 
about  a week,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing with  some  valuable  information  for 
the  rebel  generals,  gained  by  his  night 
prowliugs  in  and  about  the  head-quarters 
of  Colonel  Tarleton.  But  early  in  a J une 
morning  (an  hour  or  two  before  day)  his 
usually  faithful  watch  dogs  failed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  strangers,  and 
the  first  notice  of  their  presence  was  their 
shouting  “Hello!”  in  front  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Mackey  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw 
open  the  window-shutter,  stuck  out  her 
head,  surveyed  the  half-dozen  armed 
horsemen  carefully,  and  said,  “Who’s 
there  ?” 

“Friends.  Is  Charley  Mackey  at 
home  ?” 

She  promptly  answered,  “No.” 

In  the  mean  time  Charley  had  raised 
the  loose  plank  in  the  floor,  and  was  ready 
to  make  for  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  when, 
stopping  for  a moment  to  be  sure  of  the 
character  of  his  visitors,  he  heard  the 
spokesman  say : “Well,  we  are  very  sorry 
indeed,  for  there  was  a big  fight  yesterday 
on  Lynch’s  Creek  between  General  Marion 

and  the  British,  and  we  routed  the 

redcoats  completely;  and  we  have  been 
sent  to  General  Davie  at  Landsford  with 
orders  to  unite  with  Marion  at  Flat  Rock 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  attack 
Tarleton.  We  don’t  know  the  way  to 
Landsford,  and  came  by  for  Charley  to 
pilot  us.” 

Mrs.  Mackey  was  always  copl  and  col- 
lected, and  she  said  she  was  very  sorry 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  But  her 
husband  was  just  the  reverse— hot-headed 
and  impetuous.  This  sudden  news  of  vic- 
tory, after  so  many  reverses,  was  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes  that  he  madly 
rushed  out  into  the  midst  of  the  mounted 
men,  hurrahing  for  Marion  and  Davie,  and 
shouting  vengeance  on  the  redcoats  and 
Tories;  and  he  began  to  shake  hands  en- 
thusiastically with  the  “ boys,”  and  to  ask 
particulars  about  the  fight,  when  the  ring- 
leader of  the  gang  coolly  said:  “Well, 
Charley,  old  fellow,  we’ve  set  a good 
many  traps  for  you,  but  never  baited  ’em 
right  till  now.  You  are  our  prisoner.” 
And  they  marched  him  off,  just  as  he  was, 
without  hat  or  coat,  and  without  allowing 
him  a moment  to  say  a parting  word  to  his 
poor  wife. 


It  was  now  nearly  daylight,  and  they 
ordered  him  to  pilot  them  to  Andy  McEl- 
wain’s,  with  the  hope  of  capturing  him 
too.  But  he  was  not  at  home.  Then  he 
was  compelled  to  pilot  them  to  James 
Truesdale’s,  and  he  was  not  at  home. 
From  there  they  went  to  Lancaster  vil- 
lage, and  then  to  Colonel  Tarleton’s  head- 
quarters, where  Charley  Mackey  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death 
as  a spy. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mackey,  not  know- 
ing what  had  happened,  gathered  some 
fruit  and  eggs,  and,  with  a basket  well 
filled,  she  made  her  way  to  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton’s camp.  Hucksters  were  readily  ad- 
mitted when  they  had  such  luxuries  to 
dispose  of. 

On  getting  within  the  lines  she  inquired 
the  way  to  Colonel  Tarleton’s  marquee, 
which  was  shown  to  her.  The  colonel 
was  on  parade,  but  a young  officer,  who 
was  writing,  asked  her  to  be  seated.  Aft- 
er he  had  finished,  he  said,  “You  have 
something  for  sale,  I presume.” 

She  replied  that  she  had  eggs  and  fruit. 
He  gladly  took  what  she  had  and  paid  for 
them.  She  frankly  declared  that  her  bas- 
ket of  fruit  was  only  a pretext  to  get  to 
Colonel  Tarleton ; that  she  was  anxious  to 
see  him  in  person  on  business  of  great  im- 
portance. She  then  explained  to  him  the 
capture  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  wish- 
ed to  get  him  released  if  he  were  still 
alive,  for  she  did  not  know  but  what  they 
had  hung  him  up  to  the  first  tree  they 
came  to.  The  officer  told  her  that  the 
colonel  was  on  parade,  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  two  hours— not  till  he  came  in 
for  his  mid-day  meal.  Mrs.  Mackey  was 
a comely  woman  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  she  soon  interested  the  young  officer 
in  her  sad  condition.  He  expressed  for 
her  the  deepest  sympathy;  told  her  that 
her  husband  was  near  by  under  guard; 
that  he  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  as  a spy ; that  he  was  to  be  hung  at 
sunrise  to-morrow  morning;  and  that  he 
feared  there  was  no  hope  of  reprieve,  as 
the  evidence  given  against  him  by  Tories 
was  of  the  most  positive  kind.  He  told 
her  that  Colonel  Tarleton  was  as  cruel 
and  unfeeling  as  he  was  brave,  and  that 
he  would  promise  her  anything  to  get  rid 
of  her,  but  would  fulfill  nothing. 

“ However,”  said  he,  “ I will  prepare  the 
necessary  document  for  your  husband’s 
release,  filling  in  the  blanks,  so  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  get  Colonel  Tarleton’s 
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signature.  But  I must  again  frankly  say 
that  this  is  almost  hopeless.” 

It  was  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  Mrs.  Mackey  would  soon 
become  a mother,  and  this  probably  had 
something  to  do  in  enlisting  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  the  brave  young  officer.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Colonel  Tarleton  rode  up, 
dismounted,  and  entered  the  adjoining 
tent.  As  he  passed  along,  the  young  offi- 
cer said:  “You  must  wait  till  he  dines. 
Another  charger  will  then  be  brought 
forth,  and  when  he  comes  out  to  mount, 
you  can  approach  him,  and  not  till  then.” 

At  the  expected  time  the  tall,  boyish- 
looking,  clean-shaved,  handsome  young 
Tarleton  came  out  of  his  tent,  and  as  he 
neared  his  charger  he  was  confronted  by 
the  heroic  Lydia  Mackey,  who  in  a few 
words  made  known  the  object  of  her  visit. 
He  quickly  answered  that  he  was  in  a great 
hurry,  and  could  not  at  that  time  stop  to 
consider  her  case.  She  said  the  case  was 
urgent;  that  her  husband  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  that  he  alone  had  the  power  to 
save  his  life.  He  replied : 4 4 Very  well,  my 
good  woman,  when  I return  later  in  the 
day  I will  inquire  into  the  matter.”  Say- 
ing this  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  sprang  up,  but  before  he  could  throw 
his  right  leg  over  the  saddle,  Mrs.  Mackey 
caught  him  by  the  coat  and  jerked  him 
down.  He  turned  upon  her  with  a scowl, 
and  she  implored  him  to  grant  her  re- 
quest. 

He  was  greatly  discomfited,  and  angri- 
ly said  he  would  inquire  into  the  case  on 
his  return.  He  then  attempted  again  to 
mount,  when  she  dragged  him  down  a sec- 
ond time,  begging  him  in  eloquent  terms 
to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  “Hut 
tut,  my  good  woman !”  said  he,  boiling  with 
rage.  44  Do  you  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing? Begone!  I’ll  attend  to  this  at  my 
convenience;  not  sooner.” 

So  saying,  he  tried  a third  time  to  mount, 
and  a third  time  Lydia  Mackey  jerked  him 
to  the  ground.  Holding  by  the  sword’s 
scabbard  and  fallingon  her  knees,  shecried, 
“Draw  your  sword  and  slay  me  and  my 
unborn  babe,  or  give  me  the  life  of  my  hus- 
band, for  I shall  never  let  you  go  till  you 
kill  me  or  sign  this  document” — which  she 
drew  from  her  bosom,  and  held  up  before 
his  face. 

Tarleton  trembled,  was  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  turning  to  the  young  officer, 
who  stood  near  by,  intently  watching  the 


scene,  he  said,  “ Captain,  where  is  this  wo- 
man’s husband  ?” 

He  answered,  “Under  guard  in  yonder 
tent.” 

44  Order  him  to  be  brought  here.”  And 
soon  Charles  Mackey  stood  before  the  val- 
iant Tarleton.  “ Sir,” said  he,  “you  have 
been  convicted  of  bearing  arms  against  his 
Majesty’s  government.  Worse — you  have 
been  convicted  of  being  a spy;  you  have 
dared  to  enter  my  lines  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  and  you  can  not  deny  it.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  your  wife,  I will  give  you  a 
full  pardon  on  condition  that  you  will 
take  an  oath  never  again  to  bear  arms 
against  the  King’s  government.” 

“Sir,” said  Charles  Mackey,  in  the  firm- 
est tones,  “I  can  not  accept  pardon  oil 
those  terms.  It  must  be  unconditional, 
or  I must  die.” 

And  poor  Lydia  Mackey  cried  out,  “And 
I too  must  die” ; and  on  her  knees,  holding 
on  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  she  pleaded  with 
such  fervor  and  eloquence  that  Tarleton 
seemed  for  a moment  to  hesitate,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  young  captain,  he  said,  with 
quivering  lips,  and  in  a voice  choked  with 
emotion,  44  Captain,  for  God's  sake,  sign 
my  name  to  this  paper,  and  let  this  wo- 
man go.” 

With  this,  Lydia  Mackey  sank  to  the 
ground  exhausted,  and  Colonel  Tarleton 
mounted  his  charger  and  galloped  off, 
doubtless  happier  for  having  spared  the 
life  of  the  heroic  Lydia  Mackey’s  husband. 

Lydia  Mackey  in  her  old  age  was  a fine 
talker,  and  when  I was  a boy  ten  years  old 
I heard  her  tell  this  story  with  such  feel- 
ing and  earnestness  that  great  tears  rolled 
down  her  aged  cheeks  to  mingle  with 
those  of  her  little  grandchildren  gathered 
around  her  knees. 

The  name  of  Tarleton  was  execrated  in 
South  Carolina  till  a very  late  period. 
But  the  Lydia  Mackey  episode  shows  that 
he  had  a heart  not  wholly  steeled  against 
the  nobler  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  history  of  our  Revolutionary  war 
can  hardly  present  a more  interesting  ta- 
bleau than  that  of  Lydia  Mackey  begging 
the  life  of  her  husband  at  the  hands  of  the 
brave  and  bloody  Tarleton.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  Lydia  Mackey 
victory  was  the  first  ever  gained  over  this 
redoubtable  commander. 

My  mother,  Mahala  Mackey,  bom  Sep- 
tember 1, 1792,  was  the  ninth  and  youngest 
child  of  Charles  and  Lydia  Mackey,  the 
subjects  of  this  narrative. 
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THE  history  of  the  relation  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  the  education  of 
the  American  people  is  chiefly  of  a pecun- 
iary character;  and  its  pecuniary  charac- 
ter is  in  the  main,  and  in  the  early  stages, 
limited  to  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands.  As  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  reply  to  Hayne — a speech  made  upon 
a resolution  relating  to  the  public  lands — 
said,  “Our  whole  system  of  land  laws  pro- 
ceeds on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the 
common  good,  because,  in  every  division, 
a certain  portion  is  uniformly  reserved 
and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools.” 

In  the  settlement  of  several  of  the  colo- 
nies grants  of  land  were  made  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Connecticut  from  the  earli- 
est period  set  apart  lands  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  duty  of  devoting  a portion 
of  the  public  domain  to  the  interests  of 
education  was  recognized  by  every  intelli- 
gent and  ’ patriotic  colonist.  The  first 
president  of  King’s  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege expressed  the  wish  that  “ instruc- 
tions were  given  to  our  Governors  never 
to  grant  patents  for  townships  or  villages 
or  large  manors  without  requiring  the 
patentees  to  sequester  a competent  portion 
for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools.” 
In  the  year  1784,  Georgia  passed  an  act 
relative  to  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  by  which  it  is  required  that  twenty 
thousand  acres  “of  the  first  quality”  — 
lots  of  five  thousand  acres  each— be  laid 
out  in  each  county  “for  the  endowment 
of  a collegiate  seminary  of  learning.” 

But  the  first  act  of  national  importance 
respecting  the  bestowment  of  the  public 
land  for  the  support  of  education  is  an  ordi- 
nance passed  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration 20th  May,  1785,  providing  that 
“ there  shall  be  reserved  lot  No.  16  of  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.”  This  act  applied  to  the  ‘ 4 western 
territory,”  the  organization  of  which  wasat 
the  time  under  discussion.  The  act  was, 
a little  more  than  two  years  after,  includ- 
ed in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. The  motive  prompting  this  liber- 
al grant  to  the  public  schools  is  expressed 
in  the  declaration  of  the  ordinance  that 
“ religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
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couraged.”  From  the  passage  of  this  act 
in  1787  to  the  year  1848  a similar  provi- 
sion for  public  education,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  made  in  the  organization  of 
each  new  Territory.  This  exception  was 
Texas,  which  at  the  time  of  her  admission 
retained  by  a special  act  the  title  to  her 
public  lands— lands  so  immense  and  so 
wisely  administered  upon  that  the  State 
has  set  aside  no  less  than  three  million 
acres  for  the  establishment  of  a university. 

But  in  the  case  of  all  other  Territories, 
down  to  the  year  1848,  one-thirty -sixth  of 
their  entire  area  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  education.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  thus 
devoted  was  doubled ; and  to  every  State 
and  Territory  since  admitted,  except  West 
Virginia,  both  the  sixteenth  and  the 
thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township, 
forming  one-eighteenth  of  the  public  do- 
main, have  been  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools. 

Previously,  however,  in  1841,  Congress 
had  granted  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
each  to  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  internal  im- 
provement; and  an  equal  grant  has  been 
made  to  each  State  since  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and 
West  Virginia.  Six  of  these  States — Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
Wisconsin — have  by  constitutional  provi- 
sions set  apart  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of 
nine  millions  of  acres  thus  given  away 
was  devoted  to  education. 

Yet  the  most  important  donation  of 
land  ever  offered  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
various  States  was  made  in  the  year  1862. 

It  was  accomplished  by  an  act  “dona- 
ting  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.”  It  authorized  the  grant- 
ing to  each  State  a quantity  of  land  equal 
to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  in- 
come arising  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  these  lands  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  “such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ic arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
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in  order  U>  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial'  classes  .jin 
SOy^iiai  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.” 
Wit  bin.  five  . years  pit  the  {lassage  of  this 
; act  twenty  two  Stales  had  established  col,* 
.k-j2tes  6f  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  accordance  with  its  provisiotis; 
u.nd  i U J bTS  ereiy  State,  excepting  Colora- 
do and  Plprida,  had  organized,  these  col- 
leges. Nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  thus  donated.  New  York  re- 
ceiycdislightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amount,  which,  was  employed  in  the  en- 
dowment of  Cornell  'University.  Massa- 
; eh  usetts  divided  its  share  between  the  ag- 
ricultural college  at-  Amherst  aud  the  In- 
stitute of  Ttdbb^^  at  Boston  Maine, 
ami  the  large  majorlhFi  the  States,  de- 
voted their  {tropcrrtiona  to  the  support  of 
colleges  of  agi'iculthre. 

Sjiuen  its  estahliahh^t  thega^hiiroeat 
lias  appropriated  thupttldic  lahtte,  ot  lheir 

forty  niillif»n.v  of  to  hew  States  for' 

iducational  purposes.--  0»v  -six  leedth  • ©£ 

arbs  has  thus  kwh  given  away* . The  fely 
lowing  table  rexifesents  the  proporttfiaa 
griOVUsttb  the  Wediil  Switw  «p  to  fiOih 

I'M  jH 


Soon  after  the  otganiaation  of  the  gen- 


ihc  policy  of  granting  a certain  i>ereent- 


iands  to  the.  States  iu  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In.  1803  au  act  was  pasie*l  giving 
tor  Ohio  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
arising  from'  the  sale*  of  th*  public  holds 
within  her  borders,  With  the  exception 
of  Maine,  Texas,  and  'West  Vjrgima,  jh 
neither  Of  which  did  the  United  Stales 
own  land,  aitnilar  glints  have  hfsVn  made 
to  oybry  . State  admitted 
whole  amount  thus  paid  to  the  State*  is 
*(;.508,bty  It.  Apart  of.. it  has-  teen  de- 
voted to  puipises  of  internal  improve- 
ment, but  a considerable  projiortioH  lew 
been  applied  to  public  fiducalmu.  The 
exact  amount  thus  bestowed  cno  not  he 
ascertained,  hut  i*  eight  Shifia  it  is  as 
follows: 

njinob,  h-oiti  7821  to  tSt#. ,,fci ...  ig 

Klmidit,  from  1841X0  1872...,, .2S.UMS  : 

WiscoiiMi^  from  IsSt*  i<»  ltS7G  . . , - 

| lows,  flora  1*14...  . RAO.42,7  »«t 

pOregim, from  .to  3H70  2.5.  #27  ri< 

'.'Ko*:ae,  from  to  187(5  . . .>3 

'Kolintskii,  from  1 mg  to  1« J ! ■:» 

"Nevada, I from  l*?*  to  18V4  y.i.-V'  • ! 

'fi, 7tVfJ:-.!i  7,i 

To  say  that  the  geoeral  goveruTudul  hd^ 
allowed  the  States  not  jess  than  two  mill* 
ipiTS  of  bailors  arising  from  Hie  sale  M 
huids,  which  they  huyedevolcd  to  toj  tio;t- 


(Pashtv  pmiTKP  rott  EupcVdoKst  Penrose?  at  Cosxmtss  tr  ya  drxs  30;  14b7, 
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tional  purposes,  is  undoubtedly  a low  es- 
timate. 

But  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
education  of  the  people  is  confined  neither 
to  the  bestowment  of  thepublic  domain  nor 
to  the  application  of  funds  arising  from  its 
sale.  In  1835  the  United  States  was  free 
from  debt,  and  a considerable  surplus  was 
accumulating  in  its  Treasury.  In  1836  this 
surplus,  slightly  exceeding  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  was  by  vote  of  Congress 
distributed  among  the  twenty-five  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Michigan,  which  had  just  been  ad- 
mitted, was  afterward  included  in  the  ben- 
efits of  this  act.  The  average  amount, 
therefore,  received  by  each  State  was  some- 
what more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 
Alabama  received  $669,086  79;  Connecti- 
cut,$764, 670  60;  Delaware,  $286,751  49;  Il- 
linois,$147,  919 14;  Kentucky, $1,433, 757  39; 
Maine,  $955,838  25;  and  Massachusetts, 
$1, 338, 173  58.  Although  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act  no  restriction  was  made  respect- 
ing the  purposes  to  which  a State  should 
devote  its  share,  yet  the  large  majority 
credited  their  proportion  to  the  public- 
school  fund.  The  income  received  from 
it  varies  much  in  the  different  States. 
Alabama  has  thus  gained  a total  amount 
exceeding  by  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
the  original  grant.  Connecticut  and  Del- 
aware have  each  realized  a sum  twice  as 
great  as  the  gift  itself.  In  the  forty  years 
between  1837  and  1877  Maryland's  income 
from  her  proportion  of  nearly  a million 
dollars  aggregated  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Missouri 
has  thus  received  eight  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  New  Jersey  more 
than  a million. 

The  total  amount,  then,  by  which  the 
general  government  has  aided  the  several 
States  in  education  consists  of  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  or  about  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  entire  national  do- 
main, and  of  the  gift  of  nearly  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  value  realized  by 
the  sale  of  this  large  quantity  of  land  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate.  In  some 
of  the  newer  States  much  of  it  yet  re- 
mains unsold.  In  some  States  it  was,  upon 
its  .surrender  by  the  general  government, 
placed  in  the  market,  and  it  command- 
ed prices  ridiculously  small.  In  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  the  minimum  price  was 
$1  25  an  acre.  In  some  States  it  has  been 
so  managed  that  a large  fund  has  thence 


resulted  for  purposes  of  education.  In  Min- 
nesota the  average  price,  in  the  five  years 
between  1862  and  1866,  was  $6  28  an  acre, 
and  by  sales  made  in  this  period  more  than 
a million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  realized.  Of  the  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  which  now  constitute  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  of  the  different  States,  it 
is  probable  that  more  than  half  was  de- 
rived from  the  gifts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. If  the  seventy  nine  millions  of 
acres  donated  by  the  United  States  for  ed- 
ucation were  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars an  acre — a low  estimate— an  amount  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-sev- 
en millions  of  dollars  would  thence  accrue 
as  a permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the 
universities.  But  by  gross  mismanage- 
ment a considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  has 
proved  of  no  income  to  the  States.  Yet 
by  discretion  and  economy  in  disposing 
of  land  owned  by  the  States  and  still  un- 
sold, it  is  not  improbable  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  may  yet  be  realized  for 
educational  interests— an  amount  more 
than  double  the  total  property  held  by 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colleges 
of  the  country. 

Since  the  government  has  thus  fre- 
quently given  land  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  colleges  and  schools,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  right  thus  to  conserve  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people  becomes  of  slight  con- 
sequence. The  right  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution,  which  delegates  to  Con- 
gress the  power  “to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.”  The  right  was  recognized  by 
President  Madison  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment “to  favor ....  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  diffusion  of  information 
as  the  best  aliment  of  true  liberty.”  The 
right  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  the 
right  to  establish  schools  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  country’s  service.  “Under  the 
strictest  rules  of  construction  of  the  old 
State-rights’  school  prior  to  the  war,”  said 
Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
“possibly  the  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  people, 
but  we  do  not  live  under  the  Constitution 
we  then  had  ....  The  amendments  made 
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at  the  termination  of  the  struggle  have 
very  greatly  enlarged  the  powers  of  this 
government.”  It  is,  besides,  in  the  view 
of  Senator  Brown,  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  public  lands — a 
right  which  has  always  been  granted  and 
exercised.  As  Senator  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, aptly  remarks: 

“A  government  that  aspires  to  be  the  high 
school  or  model  among  all  free  nations  should 
not  confess  that  it  has  no  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  aid  in  schooling  its  own  chil- 
dren. The  Signal  Office  is  not  only  a great 
honor,  but  most  useful,  to  the  country;  but  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  daily  reports  of 
what  the  weather  is  to  be  can  be  greater  hou- 
or  or  more  useful  than  would  be  schools  and 
colleges  that  would  give  some  assurance  of 

what  coming  generations  are  to  be I would 

not  underrate  the  importance  of  eradicating 
the  cotton-worm  or  the  Colorado  beetle;  but 
is  it  less  important  to  eradicate  the  unlettered 
ignorance  of  millions  of  freedmon  V9 

That  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  but  also  its  duty,  has  generally 
been  recognized.  The  ground  of  this  duty 
is  the  simple  fact  that  education  is  the  pil- 
lar and  support  of  a republic.  Illiter- 
acy on  the  part  of  a nation  to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  privilege  of  self-government 
forms  the  severest  menace  to  its  existence. 
As  said  Washington  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, “In  proportion  as  the  structure  of 
a government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  the  public  opinion 
be  enlightened.” 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing education  for  the  people  is  pressed 
upon  the  government  with  peculiar  ur- 
gency. Illiteracy  prevails  to  an  astound- 
ing extent.  We  boast  of  our  public-school^ 
system,  but  according  to  the  census  of  1880 
no  less  than  4,923,451  persons  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  can  not  read.  We  are  proud 
of  the  legal  provisions  of  several  States 
for  compulsory  attendance  on  the  public 
schools,  but  out  of  a school  population  of 
15,661,213  only  5,505,329  receive  daily  in- 
struction ill  each  term.  In  no  less  than 
five  States  over  one -third  of  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years  can  not 
read.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  is  graphic- 
ally displayed  in  the  black  portions  of  the 
table.  In  parts  of  the  country  it  is  seen 
to  exceed  sixty  per  cent. 

The  exact  proportion  of  those  (ten  years 
old  and  over)  who  can  not  read  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Alabama 

. 43.5 

Missouri 

8.9 

Arizona 

. 16.7 

Montana 

4.8 

Arkansas 

. 28.8 

Nebraska 

2.5 

California 

. 7.1 

Nevada 

7.3 

Colorado 

. 5.9 

New  Hampshire.. 

4.2 

Connecticut. . . 

. 4.2 

New  Jersey 

4.5 

Dakota 

. 8.1 

New  Mexico  .... 

60.2 

Delaware 

. 15.8 

New  York 

4.2 

Florida 

. 88.0 

North  Carolina . . 

38.3 

Georgia 

. 42.8 

Ohio 

8.6 

Idaho 

. 5.5 

Oregon 

4.1 

Illinois 

. 4.8 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

4.6 

Indiana 

. 4.8 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

7.9 

Iowa 

. 2.4 

South  Carolina . . 

48.2 

Kansas 

. 8.6 

Tennessee 

27.7 

Kentucky 

. 22.2 

Texas 

24.1 

Louisiana 

. 45.8 

Utah 

5.0 

Maine 

. 8.5 

Vermont 

4.9 

Maryland 

. 16.0 

Virginia 

34.0 

Massachusetts. 

. 5.3 

Washington 

5.7 

Michigan 

. 3.8 

West  Virginia.. . 

12.1 

Minnesota .... 

. 8.7 

Wisconsin 

4.0 

Mississippi... . 

. 41.9 

Wyoming 

2.6 

It  is  observed  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  found  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  presence  of  the  large 
colored  population,  which,  when  held  in 
slavery,  it  was  regarded  as  unsafe  to 
educate;  and  secondly,  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  society  in  respect  to  education 
which  prevailed  in  the  South  before  the 
civil  war.  This  peculiarity  has  been  well 
described  by  a distinguished  Southerner: 
“Under  our  old  system  of  society  wo 
looked  more  to  the  education  of  the  ruling 
class  than  we  did  to  the  education  of  the 

whole  mass We  did  not,  as  they  did  in 

New  England,  furnish  the  money  to  estab- 
lish systems  of  public  schools  where  all 
the  children  could  be  educated,  but  we 
educated  our  children  through  the  means 
of  private  schools,  where  only  the  wealth- 
ier classes  and  those  who  were  well-to-do 
could  send  their  children.  Consequently 
there  was  a larger  number  of  illiterate 
persons  in  our  society  than  there  was  in 
the  society  of  New  England  or  any  other 
State  that  had  a properly  endowed  public 
school  system.”* 

What  methods  or  means  should  the 
government  adopt  for  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country  ? The  history  of  the 
relation  of  the  general  government  to  pub- 
lic education  proves  that  it  has  aided  this 
cause  by  grants  of  land,  by  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  lands,  and  by  direct  gifts  of  money. 
Various  bills  have  been  discussed  by  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  granting  of  aid  to  the 


* Speech  of  Joseph  E.  Brown  in  United  States 
Senate,  15th  December,  1880. 
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common  schools.  One  class  of  these  bills 
has  in  view  the  creation  of  a perpetual 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  public 
education ; the  other  class  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  most 
illiterate  sections.  In  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  a bill  passed  the 
United  States  Senate  in  December,  1880, 
providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  be  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  bill  also  proposed  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  receipts  for  patents, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Pat- 
ent-office, be  added  to  the  educational 
fund.  The  entire  amount  was  to  be  invest- 
ed in  United  States  bonds,  and  the  inter- 
est divided  annually  among  the  States  and 
Territories  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years,  however, 
the  apportionment  was  to  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  population 
ten  years  old  and  over  who  could  not  read 
or  write.  These  were  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  a bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  a vote  of  forty-one  yeas  to  six  nays.  It 
failed,  however,  of  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  By  its  terms  not  less 
than  a million  of  dollars  would  have  been 
invested  each  year  for  educational  pur- 
poses. At  the  sessions  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth Congress,  also,  bills  were  introduced 
proposing  to  deal  with  the  evil  of  illiteracy 
by  methods  more  fundamental  and  thor- 
ough than  were  indicated  in  the  measure 
of  the  preceding  Congress  of  1880.  The 
general  characteristics  of  these  proposi- 
tions may  be  learned  from  a single  one. 
The  Senate  bill  numbered  151,  which  was 
discussed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1882,  proposed  that  for  ten  years  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  National  Trea- 
sury for  the  support  of  common-school 
education.  In  the  first  year  the  sum  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  second, 
of  fourteen,  in  the  third,  of  thirteen,  were 
to  be  thus  appropriated.  For  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  appropriation  should  be 
decreased  by  one  million  of  dollars.  These 
amounts  were  to  be  paid  over  to  each  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  of  its  inhab- 
itants of  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
general  administration  of  the  law  was  to 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  details. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a commissioner  in  each 
State  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the 


Interior  Department.  This  bill,  however, 
and  all  others,  though  commended  by  col- 
lege presidents,  superintendents  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  States,  and  by  nearly  every 
educator,  failed  of  a passage. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  division  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  according  to  the  degree 
of  illiteracy,  the  following  table  represents 
the  amount  each  State  would  receive: 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of 
Illiterate*  in 
each  State. 

Proportion  of 
$15,000,000 
to  each  State. 

Alabama 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada * . . . . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey I 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvoming 

370,279 

5,496 

153,229 

48,583 

9,321 

20,986 

3,094 

16,912 

21,541 

70,219 

446,683 

1,384 

96,809 

70,008 

28,117 

25,503 

258,186 

297,312 

18,181 

111,387 

75,635 

47,112 

20,551 

315,612 

138,818 

1,530 

7,830 

3,703 

11,982 

39,136 

52,994 

166,625 

367,890 

86,754 

5,376 

146,138 

17,450 

321,780 

394,385 

256,223 

4,851 

12,993 

360,495 

8,191 

52,041 

1 38,693 

427 

$1,127,869  88 
16,740  82 
466,735  63 
147,983  82 
28,373  77 
63,933  36 
9,424  82 
61,614  96 
65,613  89 
218,887  07 
1,860,596  42 
4,215  66 
294,880  21 
213,244  37 
85,644  88 
77,682  14 
786,434  56 
906,612  85 
65,379  33 
339,284  80 
280,384  21 
143,603  16 
62,598  85 
961,354  15 
422,839  63 
4,660  38 
23,850  18 
11,279  84 
v 86,497  17 

119,208  26 
161,419  72 
507,539  75 
1,120,692  94 
264,252  68 
16,375  80 
445,136  35 
63,170  98 
980,141  88 
1,201,296  71 
780,455  26 
14,776  15 
39,576  68 
1,098,067  77 
9,719  79 
158,516  89 
117,858  83 
1,800  64 

Total 

4,923.461  I $ 1 5,000,000  <X) 

Of  the  beneficent  character  of  these  pro- 
posed measures  there  is  no  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Peabody  Fund  amounts  to 
only  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  South  has  by  it  been 
most  materially  aided,  not  merely  by  the 
few  thousands  of  dollars  which  each  State 
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annually  receives  from  its  interest,  but  also 
and  more  by  the  attention  which  it  calls 
to  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  Although  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
ground  of  illiteracy  would  not  afford  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  yet  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  would  arouse  thought  in  reference 
to  education,  and  a zeal  in  its  behalf  simi- 


lar to  that  which  Horace  Mann  awaked 
in  Massachusetts  forty  years  ago.  The 
hope  is  entertained  that  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
provisions  even  more  generous  than  those 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  of  the  act  of 
1862,  or  of  the  educational  bills  of  1880  and 
of  1882,  will  be  made  for  the  education  of 
those  people  of  the  United  States  who  now 
can  not  read  the  ballots  which  they  cast. 


Chitov’s  Cnstj  Cfjntr. 


IT  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  satisfy 
the  writer  of  a paper  for  a magazine  which 
the  magazine  does  not  find  available  for  its 
purposes  that  its  return  is  not  due  to  some 
other  consideration  than  an  honest  estimate 
of  its  availability.  To  the  editorial  office  of 
every  magazine  come  scores  of  complaints,  in- 
dignant and  satirical  and  incredulous,  aud 
Thackeray,  the  first  editor  of  the  Cornhill , 
found  the  storm  of  reproach  so  pitiless  that  he 
was  at  last  driven  from  his  chair. 

Some  months  since  the  Easy  Chair  endeavor- 
ed to  soothe  the  minds  of  authors  who  are  natu- 
rally disappointed  by  the  return  of  their  man- 
uscripts by  a plain  narration  of  the  facts  in  a 
recent  case,  where  the  writer  was  sure  that  the 
editor  had  been  caught  tripping,  and  had  even 
returned  a paper  without  reading  it.  Indeed, 
thero  seems  to  be  a wide-spread  suspicion  that 
this  particular  wrong  to  the  author  is  very 
common,  and  manuscripts  are  often  received 
for  examination  with  dexterous  little  devices 
to  test  the  actuality  of  the  examination.  This 
fact  enables  the  Easy  Chair  to  remind  poets 
and  other  kind  contributors  that  they  have 
not  probably  found  it  necessary  to  read  Fol- 
lows Course  of  Time  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last  to  determine  whether  it  was  a poem  to 
their  taste,  and  to  suggest  that  a few  pages  of 
Tupper  undoubtedly  authorized  them  to  pro- 
nounce upon  his  comparative  merit  with  Mil- 
ton  and  Shakespeare.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  read  every  page  in  a book  to  discover  that 
it  is  uot  worth  reading! 

If  a manuscript  of  five  hundred  pages  or 
less,  therefore,  be  intrusted  to  the  editor  for 
examination,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
ponder  every  page  in  order  to  reach  a satis- 
factory opinion  of  its  suitability.  So  if  the 
stitch  ingeniously  inserted  from  pages  40  to 
50  be  intact  when  the  manuscript  returns,  it 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  editor  has  be- 
trayed his  trust.  In  the  instance  to  which 
the  Easy  Chair  has  alluded  the  author  cited 
dates  and  postmarks  to  prove  that  the  paper 
had  been  returned  without  examination.  The 
author  was  undoubtedly  of  that  opinion,  but  a 
few  plain  words  from  the  editor  were  conclu- 
sive upon  the  point  that  it  had  been  carefully 
considered,  and  had  been  declined  for  reasons 


perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  editor.  To  com- 
plain that  they  are  satisfactory  to  him  is  to 
complain  that  he  is  himself  and  not  another. 
For  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  every  writer  who 
sends  a paper  for  consideration  that  he  sends 
it  because  he  thinks  it  to  be  peculiarly  suita- 
ble for  publication  in  the  Magazine,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  judgment  of  the  author  should 
decide,  it  might  be  properly  assumed  that  ev- 
erything which  is  submitted  would  be  accept- 
ed. In  that  event  the  world  would  not  con- 
tain the  volumes  of  magazines  that  must  be 
printed. 

But  the  most  excellent  and  well-meaning 
minds  may  be  curiously  confused  upon  this 
subject,  and  as  this  Magazine  desires  to  main- 
tain the  most  friendly  relations  with  its  host 
of  readers,  and  with  all  who  seek  to  be  read, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a moment  the 
letter  of  a distant  correspondent  who  writes 
that  the  Easy  Chair  left  it  to  be  inferred  from 
its  remarks  upon  the  incident  just  mentioned, 
although  not  distinctly  saying  so,  that  articles 
are  rejected  or  accepted  solely  upon  their  own 
merits.  Now,  says  our  correspondent,  who 
bravely  signs  his  name,  this  is  not  generally 
believed  to  be  the  fact,  and  “I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  any  editor  of  experience 
would  accept  or  publish  so  puerile  a story  as 

that  called , which  was  published  in  the 

Magazine  for  the  month  of .” 

That  is  to  say,  the  editor  does  not  decide 
upon  merit  because  he  accepts  what  the  cor- 
respondent does  not  consider  to  be  meritorious. 
The  Easy  Chair  submits  to  its  correspondent 
that  this  is  not  logical.  The  correspondent 
continues  by  adjudging  the  editor  to  be  guilty 
of  ignorance  of  grammar  because  of  a verbal 
inaccuracy,  probably  a misprint,  in  a line  of  a 
poem.  The  writer  then  declares  stoutly  that 
he  expects  to  be  supposed  to  be  4 ‘ one  of  the 
rejected,”  and  he  frankly  admits  that  he  is  so. 
Nevertheless  ho  insists  that  until  it  is  un- 
equivocally, not  inferentially,  stated  that  every 
article  is  judged  upon  its  merits  he  shall  hold 
his  own  opinion. 

But  tho  Easy  Chair  has  never  alleged  that 
articles  are  accepted  or  declined  solely  upon 
their  abstract  merits.  On  the  contrary,  any 
such  judgment  is  carefully  disclaimed,  and  it 
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is  announced  plainly  that  the  verdict  is  ren- 
dered solely  upon  the  ground  of  availability. 
The  Easy  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  editor 
would  have  returned  Jonathan  Edwards’s  trea- 
tise npon  the  will  had  it  been  offered  for  serial 
publication  in  the  Magazine,  but  solely  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  suitable 
for  the  Magazine.  So  if  the  correspondent’s 
epic,  or  lyric,  or  essay,  or  sketch,  or  tale,  or 
whatever  his  offering  may  have  been,  was  re- 
turned, it  was  not  because  it  was  thought  not 
to  be  meritorious,  but  because  it  was  not  avail- 
able. 

And  is  it  not  clear  that  a paper  may  be  un- 
available for  many  reasons  quite  independent 
of  its  intrinsic  merit  ? It  may  treat  of  a topic 
which  has  been  already  copiously  treated  in 
the  Magazine.  It  may  be  of  a kind  which  is 
not  held  to  be  suitable  for  the  Magazine.  It 
may  be  of  a kind  of  which  the  supply  is  ample 
and  adequate.  It  may  be  unavailable,  indeed, 
for  a hundred  reasons,  apart  from  its  excel- 
lence. Our  correspondent,  therefore,  will  wait 
in  vain  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  that 
articles  are  accepted  or  declined  solely  npon 
their  merits,  unless  the  word  merit  be  elastic 
enough  to  cover  availability.  And  if  the 
editor’s  taste  suffer  in  his  correspondent’s 
opinion  for  admitting  a puerile  story,  what 
shall  be  his  guarantee  that  if  he  had  declined 
the  story  and  had  accepted  the  correspond- 
ent’s paper,  the  sarcastic  story-teller  whom 
our  correspondent  contemns  might  not  have 
iuformed  him  that  he  was  proud  to  be  rejected 
by  a magazine  wbicb  accepted  such  trivial  stuff 
as — alas  I alas !— our  correspondent’s  epic ! 


As  ingenious  proposition  has  been  made  to 
the  Easy  Chair  by  Benvennto,  who  professes 
his  great  interest  in  the  prizo  competition  for 
a Christmas  picture  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine , but 
who  unfortunately  is  not  an  artist.  His  pro- 
position is  that  as  he  does  not  know  how  to 
draw',  a wonderful  picture  which  he  has  con- 
ceived should  be  described  to  some  expert 
draughtsman,  who,  by  means  of  a fervid  de- 
scription and  a sketch  of  intention  which 
Benvenuto  furnishes,  should  construct  the 
work  which  fills  Benvenuto’s  imagination.  He 
does  not  say  whether  the  draughtsman  is  to 
receive  the  prize,  or  whether  the  prize  should 
be  divided  between  the  inventor  of  the  idea 
of  the  picture,  the  draughtsman,  and  the  Easy 
Chair,  which  is  appareutly  to  serve  as  a go- 
between.  Nor  does  the  worthy  projector  give 
his  name.  He  is  content  to  say  that  his  name 
makes  no  difference,  but  that  if  the  picture  is 
made, 41  and  made  right,"  he  shall  know  it,  and 
presumptively  make  it  right  with  his  coadju- 
tors. 

Benvenuto  has  doubtless  been  in  Italy,  and 
he  knows  that  great  sculptors  do  not  with 
their  own  bands  complete  their  statues.  He 
has  heard  the  traditions  in  the  galleries  of 
the  pencil  of  Giulio  Romano  on  Raphael’s  pic- 


tures. He  has  been  in  France,  and  bo  has 
learned  that  Alexandre  Dumas  kept  many 
scribes  busy  writing  his  stories.  Here  is  a 
generous  and  stimulating  competition,  thinks 
Benvenuto : why  should  not  various  minds 
and  hands  conspire  to  win  the  prize? 

It  is  a scheme  which  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
tension. When  Benvennto  has  broadly  sketch- 
ed in  his  mind,  as  it  were,  the  general  inten- 
tion of  his  picture,  it  might  fitly  occur  to  him 
that  his  friend  Angelico  lias  a fine  and  nimble 
fancy  which  could  exquisitely  suggest  the 
treatment  of  the  heavenly  choir.  Then  ho 
might  remember  that  liis  neighbor  Salvator 
has  a singular  knowledge  of  landscape,  and 
could  most  happily  propose  the  suitable  de- 
signs. And  who  so  qualified  as  his  old  coin- 
rado  Michael  to  compose  the  proper  figures  of 
the  work  ? while  each  of  them  in  turn  might 
appeal  to  other  Angelicos,  Salvators,  and  Mi- 
chaels. In  the  same  spirit  might  Benvenu- 
to subdivide  the  actual  execution  of  the  pic- 
ture. Tom’s  airy  band  should  limn  the  ce- 
lestial outlines,  Dick’s  soft  and  flexible  touch 
should  create  the  expressive  landscape,  while 
Harry’s  masterly  vigor  should  incisively  44  put 
iu"  the  human  actors  npon  the  scene. 

Why  should  not  these,  in  turn,  subordinate 
and  subdivide,  while  the  Easy  Chair,  the  go- 
between,  like  an  enormous  polyp,  should  bo 
sliced  and  carved  into  a myriad  agents,  and 
at  last  the  perfected  work  enter  the  lists  with 
tho  prond  and  patriotic  device,  E pluribns 
unumf  The  committee  should  watch  warily 
for  that  legend.  It  would  take  the  prize,  and 
what  could  the  committee  do  but  leave  it  to 
be  distributed  among  those  who  bad  earned  it? 

But  Benvenuto’s  friendly  confidence  must 
startle  the  committee,  for  how  can  they  know 
that  what  he  lias  frankly  proposed  may  not  be 
a general  practice?  The  committee,  charmed 
with  a felicitous  design,  unanimously,  let  us 
say,  award  it  the  prize.  The  euvelope  mark- 
ed “Ignottis"  reveals  tho  name  of  White,  or 
Black,  or  Bluo,  or  Brown,  or  any  of  our  most 
promising  aspirants  in  art.  How  can  that 
committee  know  that  the  trail  of  Benvenuto 
is  not  over  it  all  ? How  can  they  know  that 
the  innocent  name  of  Green  does  not  cover  a 
constellation  of  artists,  friends,  comrades — yes, 
conspirators,  not  competitors  for  tho  prize? 
The  Easy  Chair  turns  from  the  melancholy 
thought. 

Perhaps  it  has  done  wrong  in  publishing 
Benvenuto’s  secret  to  the  world.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  stimulated  a terrible  rivalry  among 
the  competitors  to  secure  the  largest  circle  of 
advisers  and  suggesters — in  a word,  of  Ben- 
venutos. But,  as  Matthew  Arnold  truly  says, 
we  must  have  truth  before  all.  It  may  be  that 
the  work  which  shall  bear  off  the  prize  will 
have  been  constructed  upon  Benvenuto’s  plan. 
But  are  not  all  great  works  in  art  of  any  kiud, 
plastic  or  literary  or  oral,  the  result  of  a myr- 
iad suggestions  and  influences  from  without  ? 
Has  Benvenuto  done  more  than  to  state,  iu  a 
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possibly  crude  and  bald  form,  which  the  Easy 
Chair  has  treated  lightly,  the  process  which 
will  be  really  that  of  every  work  offered  for 
competition? 


The  Easy  Chair  is  glad  to  see  the  English 
guests  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  ex- 
cursion last  summer  relieved  of  the  imputation 
of  bad  manners  which  had  been  very  general- 
ly repeated  in  the  papers.  The  report  arose 
apparently  from  confounding  the  conduct  of 
other  persons  with  that  of  guests  upon  the 
train  of  the  golden  spike,  and  also  from  a mis- 
understanding of  an  English  earl  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  phrase  “ a private  car” — a mis- 
f understanding  which  was  immediately  explain- 
ed, and  which  left  no  results.  The  incident, 
however,  and  the  character  of  much  of  the 
comment  upon  it,  show  that  there  is  a painful 
consciousness  upon  our  part  of  what  Mr.  Low- 
ell in  a charming  essay  happily  calls  a certain 
condescension  in  foreigners. 

There  is  evidently  a disposition  to  resent  a 
little  the  coming  of  foreigners,  and  especially 
of  Englishmen,  not  to  deliver  lectures,  but  to 
lecture  us.  They  come  over,  as  is  often  warm- 
ly alloged,  to  criticise  us,  and  even  to  censure 
us — a proceeding  which  implies  a kind  of  su- 
periority upon  their  part,  and  a childishness 
upon  ours.  Why  don’t  they  stay  at  home,  and 
lecture  their  own  people?  The  answer  is  that 
they  do.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  by  doing  that 
very  thing  that  they  make  the  reputation  which 
causes  us  to  be  interested  in  them,  and  desir- 
ous to  see  them.  Even  Mrs.  Trollope,  the  mo- 
ther of  Anthony,  the  novelist,  as  the  Easy  Chair 
has  already  mentioned,  described  only  what 
Bhe  saw,  and  she  was  certainly  not  responsible 
for  the  spectacle.  If  she  described  with  what 
is  called  British  disdain,  it  was  only-  the  same 
spirit  which  carries  Brother  Jonathan  through 
Europe  with  an  air  of  lofty  pity  for  the  effete 
monarchies  and  the  oppressed  nationalities. 

Indeed,  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  condescension  of  John  Bull  in 
America  surpasses  that  of  Brother  Jonathan  in 
Europe.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  finer  than 
the  pity  of  a child  of  the  free  prairie  and  the  set- 
ting sun  for  the  liugo  that  is  spoken  in  France, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  the  Continent,  aud  for  the 
grimace  and  gesture  of  the  impassioned  Ital- 
ian. Clearly  a people  who  can  not  speak  an 
intelligible  language,  and  who  permit  kings 
and  emperors  to  reign  over  them,  deserve  our 
commiseration.  Mr.  Henry  James  the  younger 
is  not  always  a favorite  with  his  countrymen, 
but  his  picture  of  u the  American”  in  Paris  is  as 
faithful  as  that  of  Daisy  Miller;  aud  the  good- 
natured  Americau  self-assertion  of  both  in  the 
extremest  European  situation  is  the  Americau 
form  of  condescension  in  foreigners. 

After  Mrs.  Trollope  aud  her  Jonathan  Jeffer- 
son Whitlaw  came  Dickens  with  his  American 
Xotes  and  his  Martin  Chnszlewit.  The  gentle 
reader  remembers,  of  course,  how  we  flamed 
up  at  those  books.  The  author  had  actually 


sat  at  our  table,  he  hod  slept  in  the  best 
chamber,  we  had  asked  for  his  autograph 
and  for  locks  of  his  hair,  and  then  he  went 
home  and  objected  to  spitting  and  slavery! 
That  was  a little  too  much,  and  the  feeling 
that  followed,  with  the  failure  of  his  interna- 
tional copyright  effort,  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  Dickens’s  want  of  sympathy  during  the 
civil  war,  and  his  undisguised  dislike  of  11s. 
But  what  was  it  that  had  commended  him  to 
us,  and  had  prepared  the  extraordinary  wel- 
come that  we  gave  him  ? What  but  his  plaiu- 
speaking  of  defects  aud  wrongs,  of  such  spit- 
ting and  slavery,  as  he  saw  in  his  own  country? 
If  he  lectured  us,  still  more  cogently  had  he 
lectured  England;  and  upon  what  grounds 
were  we  exempt  from  the  searching  eye  aud 
the  satiric  pen  of  any  man  of  genius  of  our 
blood  and  language  aud  traditious  ? 

Then  came  Thackeray,  beloved  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  he  lectured  too.  But  he  only 
castigated  his  own  countrymen.  What  pic- 
tures he  gave  us  of  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Con- 
greve ! What  tender  and  exquisite  touches  of 
Goldsmith  and  Addison ! How  he  drubbed  the 
luckless  Georges  through  the  land!  Did  he 
spare  his  own  people?  Were  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  and  the  grim  panorama  of  Vanity  Fair , 
and  the  stinging  sleet  of  the  Snob  Papers, merci- 
ful to  England  aud  English  society  f Did  ho 
condescend  to  us?  He  wrote  no  book  about  hs 
but  The  Virginians  and  parts  of  Esmond , and  he 
did  not  know  the  greatness  of  Washington,  but 
there  could  have  been  no  just  resentment 
against  that  great-hearted,  manly  English- 
man, even  had  he  too  told  the  young  Ameri- 
can, One  thing  thou  lackest! 

More  recently  Herbert  Spencer  lectured  ns, 
and  gave  us  some  exceedingly  good  advice, 
even  if  it  was  not  very  new  advice.  He  told 
us  that  we  ought  to  play  more,  aud  so  we  are 
perpetually  telling  ourselves,  and  perpetually 
disregarding  our  own  injunction.  But  what  did 
Mr.  Spencer  here  that  he  has  not  been  doing 
at  home  for  thirty  years  ? He  has  lectured  his 
own  people  very  much  more  vigorously  than 
he  lectured  us,  and  he  said  nothing  about  us 
until  we  insisted  that  he  should  speak.  Yet 
the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  him  publicly  “ chaff- 
ed” for  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Amer- 
ican savages. 

And  now  Matthew  Arnold,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  critics,  and  a master  of  Eng- 
lish speech,  arrives,  aud  lie  too,  we  are  told, 
with  caustic  humor,  lectures  ns  in  a strain  of 
mingled  honey  and  cream.  What  does  he  do 
at  home  ? Who  is  it  that  has  long  depicted 
the  British  Philistine,  and  deplored  the  want 
of  sweetness  and  light  in  the  life  of  his  native 
land? 

If  we  are  justly  aggrieved  by  the  coming  of 
eminent  Englishmen  to  see  us  aud  to  speak  to 
us,  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy.  And  we  can 
add  to  the  refusal  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
the  further  vengeance  of  carrying  the  w ar  into 
the  enemy’s  country.  We  can  cross  the  ocean 
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and  lecture  Englishmen  in  England.  Bnt, 
brethren,  let  us  beware  of  verifying  and  justi- 
fying every  criticism  which  they  make.  If 
any  of  them  should  be  disposed  to  allege  that 
for  a great  people  we  are  unduly  sensitive, 
let  us  not  cry  out  in  resounding  chorus, 

“ That’s  a lie !”  If  we  should  hear  that 

a majority  can  not  determine  a question  of 
morals,  instead  of  sneering,  might  we  not  wise- 
ly ask  whether  it  can  T If  we  should  be  told 
that  the  minority  is  usually  right,  without  ad- 
mi  tti  n g the  tr  u th  of  such  a gen  eral  i zation , m i gli  t 
we  not  profitably  remember  that  Columbus 
and  Luther  and  the  Puritans  and  Sam  Adams 
and  Garrison  were  the  minority,  and  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  reform  can  not  begin  with 
the  majority  t 

There  were  once  countries  in  which  it  was 
a capital  crime  to  be  a stranger.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  civilized  countries  to-day  in 
which  the  popular  impulse,  when  a stranger 
appears,  is  to  ’eave  a rock  at  ’im.  It  is  re- 
markable how  persistent  this  tendency  is, and 
in  what  humorous  and  courteous  phrase  the 
same  sentiment  may  be  expressed. 


A cnrnc  of  some  recent  observations  of  the 
Easy  Chair  upon  Mr.  Jenkins  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Easy  Chair  has  confounded  that  friend  of 
the  domestic  butler,  lady’s-maid,  and  purveyor 
with  a more  modem  personage,  who  records 
with  grim  impartiality  the  social  pleasures  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  of  Grand  Street  and  Cor- 
laer’s  Hook.  The  old  Jenkins,  says  the  critic, 
had  a genuine  reverence  for  the  gold  plate  and 
diamonds,  the  “old  families,”  and  dainty  ex- 
clusiveness which  with  couscious  inferiority 
and  self-abasement  he  described.  He  dealt, 
according  to  the  critic’s  theory,  with  what  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White  holds  to  have  been  the 
true  aristocracy — a circle  which  still  survives 
in  the  midst  of  the  golden  sheen  of  the  present 
high  society,  although  often  without  any  gold 
of  its  own  to  speak  of,  and  without  so  much  as 
a solitaire  in  its  refined  and  delicate  ear. 

This  circle  i9  composod  of  those,  as  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  White,  who  look  back  through 
several  generations  of  comfortable  aud  edu- 
cated ancestors  into  a remote  colonial  period; 
who  have  always  lived  in  moderate  prosperi- 
ty, and  who,  each  in  their  own  community,  like 
the  Patroon  families  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
river  gods  of  the  Connecticut,  have  been  rec- 
ognized social  heads  and  leaders,  however  tart- 
ly and  sarcastically  it  may  be  alleged  that 
there  are  no  old  families  and  no  social  classes 
in  our  happy  country.  In  all  the  old  colonies 
there  were  such  families,  according  to  Mr. 
White,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  States 
which  succeeded  the  colonies,  and  many  of 
them  still  remain,  and  really  constitute  the 
society  which  sudden  riches  and  ostentatious 
vulgarity  now  assume  to  compose. 

This  is  the  society,  as  our  critic  contends,  in 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  was  interested.  That  wor- 
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thy  author,  indeed,  says  our  Mentor,  was  merely 
the  representative  of  the  awe  which  was  felt  for 
it,  aud  of  the  deep  and  serious  desiro  to  know 
when  its  members  dined  together,  and  what 
kind  of  clothes  they  wore,  and  how  their  cham- 
bers wore  furnished,  and  how  many  towels, 
and  of  what  material  aud  workmanship,  were 
allotted  to  each  wash-stand.  The  sincere  rec- 
ord of  these  matters,  in  which  “the  common 
people”  were  as  absorbed  as  children  in  the 
wonders  of  Aladdin’s  palace  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks,  and  the 
deeds  of  Prince  Florizel  or  Calderaldeman,  was 
the  office  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

But  this  grave  work,  it  is  alleged,  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  perfunctory,  half-satirical) 
and  contemptuous  hodgepodge  of  gossip  from 
Saratoga  and  Newport  and  Long  Branch,  the 
columns  of  “society  news,”  full  of  thp  most 
extraordinary  juxtapositions,  lameutably  jum- 
bling the  festivities  of  Mrs.  Midas  and  Mrs. 
CrcBsus  with  those  of  Mrs.  Butcher,  Mrs.  Baker, 
and  Mrs.  Candlestickmaker,  “lumping”  — if 
the  apposite  word  may  be  pardoned — in  the 
same  exclusive  colurnu  the  dinners  and  dances 
and  weddings  of  those  who  have  nothing  in 
common  but  humanity,  love  of  money  and 
show,  and,  above  all,  love  of  mention  in  the 
“fashionable  intelligence.” 

This  shocking  want  of  discrimination,  so 
outrageous  as  to  suggest  a hidden  satirical 
purpose,  this  astounding  mingling  of  Mrs. 
Millionaire’s  doings  with  those  of  that  mere 
Mrs.  Ten-Thousand,  this  social  chaos,  like  that 
commemorated  by  Dr.  Holmes — 

11  And  when  I left,  society 

Had  burst  its  ancient  guards, 

And  Brattle  Street  and  Temple  Place 
Were  interchanging  cards”— 

is  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  the 
keenest  scent,  says  our  critic,  for  a genuine 
aristocracy,  bnt  of  that  modem  Mephistopheles 
who  writes  the  “society  column,”  and  tells  us 
that  yesterday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfonso  Smith  en- 
tertained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolphus  Brown,  and 
that  Lord  Tom  Noddy  and  Lady  Hoyden 
Screamer  were  among  the  spectators  at  the 
daring  hunt  of  the  anise-seed  bag,  and  then, 
without  the  change  of  a muscle,  announces 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Mrs.  Inspector 
of  Elections  was  married  last  evening  at  the 
church  in  the  lower  Bowery  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Janitor  of  the  Courts,  and  that  Mr.Mullooly 
was  best  man. 

These  are  touches  of  which,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  incapable,  because  nobody  of  well- 
regulated  social  curiosity — and  for  such  only 
does  he  write — cares  to  hear  of  a Bowery  wed- 
ding, nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  respect- 
ful interest  with  which  we  regard  the  clothes 
and  the  dinners  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
when  he  is  worth  five  hundred  thousand  a 
year  extends  to  the  dinings  and  dressings  of 
that  gentleman  when  he  is  reduced  to  five 
hundred  a year.  Mr.  Jenkins  must  be  released, 
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therefore,  of  all  suspicion  of  the  gnilt  of  writ- 
ing the  grossly  undiscrim  mating  “fashionable 
news”  which  appears  in  the  papers,  and  which 
records  the  dinners,  dresses,  dances,  and  doings 
of  certain  very  rich  people,  totally  regardless 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  riches  were  ac- 
quired, or  the  time  during  which  they  have 
been  enjoyed. 

“ My  dear  friend,”  said  an  experienced  citi- 
zen of  Vanity  Fair  sur  mer , to  a young  inquirer, 
“ that  lady  is  worth  several  millions,  acquired 
hy  her  deceased  spouse  in  the  manufacture  of 
blacking.  This  year  the  gentry  whose  money 
was  made  in  dry-goods  or  watered  stocks  will 
call  her  Lady  Day  and  Martin,  and  her  daugh- 
ters the  Misses  Shoe-Brush.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, they  will  he  of  the  haute  noblesse.  Cou- 
rage, monenf  an!  Bless  your  young  soul ! all  of 
these  fine  folks  cutting  these  droll  capers  go 
back  in  the  last  genera tiou  to  the  comer  gro- 
cery and  calico  by  the  yard.” 

It  is  not  of  such  that  Mr.  Jeukins  discourses, 
according  to  our  critic.  But  at  least  even  he 
has  been  contaminated  by  his  modern  imita- 
tor, for  in  a recent  issue  of  the  sacred  book 
of  Jenkins,  The  Court  Journal  and  Fashionable 
Gazette,  there  is  a chapter  demoted  to  the  late 
“marriage  in  high  life”  of  a California  damsel 
which  was  appropriately  celebrated  at  the 
Church  of  “Our  Lady  of  Victories,”  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  notice  not  only  mentions  the 
gnests  and  the  dresses  and  the  bridal  gifts  in 
detail,  but  also  informs  the  readers  where  the 
flowers  were  bought,  and  who  furnished  the 
dresses  of  the  pages,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  con- 
cludes his  story  with  this  noble  passage,  which 
the  startled  reader  might  truly  call  a snapper : 
“ The  magnificent  sapphire  and  diamond  brace- 
let and  ear-rings,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
presents  to  the  bride,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Streeter,  of  New  Bond  Street.” 

If  the  original  Jenkins  can  venture  upon 
such  a stroke  as  this,  and  turn  the  august  his- 
tory of  so  dazzling  and  choice  a nuptial  cere- 
mony into  a jewellers  advertisement,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  Yankee  imitator  and 
successor,  in  the  language  of  a familiar  game, 
goes  him  one  better.  In  the  Season,  a chron- 
icle of  Saratoga,  the  later  Jenkins,  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  mentioned 

last  snmmer  “Miss , a tall  brunette  firom 

, stopping  at  the  States,  a daughter  of 

, the  wealthy grain  speculator,  dress- 
es splendidly,  and  has  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  most  attractive  lady  of  society.” 

But  still  more  to  the  point:  “Miss , a 

blonde,  and  very  beautiful,  aud  a daughter  of 

Rev. , the  wealthiest  clergyman  in  the  Un  i t- 

ed  States,  worth,  it  is  said,  about  $2,000,000, 
stopping  at  the  United  States,  is  a very  mod- 
est, pretty,  interesting  lady,  attracting  much 
attention,  and  having  many  admirers.” 

A fine  practical  genius  appears  in  all  of 
these  passages,  aud  this  modern  Jenkins,  or 
Jeukins  jiiuior,  promises  to  be  of  some  real  ! 
use.  Next  year  let  us  hope  that  he  will  men-  | 


tion  the  lowest  prices  at  which  Mr.  Streeter 
will  furnish  the  magnificent  sapphire  and  dia- 
mond bracelets  aud  ear-rings,  and  also  the  pre- 
cise dowry  which  will  be  given  by  the  grain 
speculators  aud  the  wealthiest  clergymen  with 
their  modest-mannered  and  beautifully  dress- 
ed daughters.  Persons  of  both  sexes  who  are 
eager  to  take  part  in  the  game  of  riches,  whoso 
chief  iclat  is  its  description  in  the  uewspapers, 
naturally  wish  to  know  where  the  trumps  lie. 
Farther  details  of  health,  temper,  habits,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  be  gratefully  received,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  be 
duly  furnished.  


It  is  a pleasant  diversion  to  hunt  striking 
passages  and  figures  in  literature  from  book  to 
book,  and  the  musing  spectator  of  the  future, 
seated  amid  the  ruins  of  the  splendor  and 
prosperity  of  the  present,  is  one  of  the  forms 
that  always  fascinate  the  imagination.  An 
admirer  of  Miss  Thackeray’s,  or  Mrs.  Ritchie's, 
latest  work,  A Book  of  Sibyls,  in  the  “Franklin 
Square  Library,”  points  out  that  she  says  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  poems,  written  in  1811 : 
“ Her  ingenuous  youth  from  Ontario’s  shore 
who  visits  the  ruins  of  London  is  one  of  the 
many  claimants  to  the  honor  of  having  sug- 
gested Lord  Macaulay’s  celebrated  New-Zea- 
lander : 

‘Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Bach  splendid  square  and  still,  untrodden  street, 
Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 

The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  shall  climb, 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound. 
And,  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames 
survey 

Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way.’ 

“ Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  review 
of  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes,  referring  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  says, 1 And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a broken 
arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul’s.’ 

“If  Miss  Thackeray, who  is  always  a de- 
lightful writer,  will  turn  to  Horace  Walpole’s 
published  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Maun — letters 
which  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Macaulay’s 
most  sparkling  essays — she  will  find,  under 
date  of  November  24, 1774,  the  one  from  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  extracted : 

“ ‘The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will,  per- 
haps, he  a Thucydides  at  Boston,  a Xenophon 
at  New  York,  and,  in  time,  a Virgil  at  Mexico, 
aud  a Newton  at  Pern.  At  last  some  curious 
traveller  from  Lima  tvi 1 1 visit  England , and  give  a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  PauVs,  like  the  edi- 
tions of  Balbec  and  Palmyra ; but  am  I not 
prophesying,  contrary  to  my  consummate  pru- 
dence, aud  castiug  horoscopes  of  empires  like 
Rousseau  f Yes.  Well,  I will  go  aud  dream 
of  my  visions.’  ” 
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THE  Works  of  William  H.  Seward ,l  of  which 
four  volumes  appeared  during  his  life- 
time and  are  now  republished  and  made  com- 
plete by  the  publication  of  a fifth  volume,  are 
the  record  of  forty  years  of  the  public  life  of 
a statesman  of  whom  it  will  be  conceded  by 
all  candid  men,  however  they  may  differ  from 
some  of  his  political  canons,  that  he  made  an 
impression  upon  public  sentiment  and  upon 
the  history  of  his  country  as  deep  and  powerful 
as  was  made  by  any  other  public  man  of  his 
immediate  generation.  Mr.  Seward’s  states- 
manship, though  of  a high,  was  not  of  the  first 
order.  His  mind  was  subtle,  clear-sighted, 
and  adaptive  rather  than  constructive.  As 
an  orator  he  fell  greatly  below  some  of  his  eld- 
er contemporaries,  notably,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  William  C.  Preston ; in  power  and  pro- 
fundity of  reasoning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  government,  legislation,  and 
political  economy,  he  was  surpassed  by  many 
public  men  of  his  own  and  of  an  earlier  day ; 
and  he  did  not  display,  nor  indeed  did  it  lie  in 
his  province  to  display,  the  remarkable  genius 
for  organization  and  administration  that  was 
exhibited  by  the  earlier  statesmen  of  the  re- 
public, and  a few  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
none  excelled  him  in  clearness  of  vision,  in 
that  instinctive  practical  sagacity  which  de- 
scried the  potency  of  moral  forces  as  a politic- 
al factor,  in  the  tact  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment with  which  he  seemed  to  lead,  while  in 
reality  he  was  only  quick  to  perceive  the  pow- 
er of  those  moral  forces  while  they  were  incho- 
ate, or  unpopular,  or  undiscerned  by  the  gener- 
ality, and  gave  direction  to  them  until  they  as- 
sumed national  dimensions ; and  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  firmness  tempered  by  suavity 
with  wliich  he  advocated  the  principles  or  pol- 
icies ho  espoused,  the  amiable  but  unrelaxing 
tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  dexterity  with  which  ho  blunted 
the  edge  of  defeats,  discouragements,  and  un- 
expected adverse  happenings,  and  often  con- 
verted them  into  substantial  advantages.  Mr. 
Seward  believed  with  all  his  soul  in  whatsoev- 
er policy  he  advocated,  whether  it  were  pro- 
tection to  American  industry,  internal  im- 
provements, the  “ irrepressible  conflict”  which 
he  so  early  descried  looming  up  in  the  future, 
which  so  early  engaged  his  solicitude,  and 
finally  absorbed  his  most  anxious  thoughts,  or 
the  cause  of  the  Union  when  it  was  assailed 
by  a domestic  foe,  or  menaced  by  foreign  na- 
tions, who  saw  their  opportunity  in  our  calam- 
ity. Believing  thus  earnestly  aud  implicitly, 
his  public  career  is  impressed  with  a fervid- 
ness, a consistency,  and  a continuity  and  fix- 
edness of  purpose  such  as  have  been  exhibited 


* The  Works  Qf  William  H.  Seward.  Edited  by 
G boros  E.  Bakkh.  In  Five  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  540, 
672, 678, 606,  and  626.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and 
Co. 


only  by  men  who  were,  or  who  honestly  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be,  reformers.  The  five 
volumes  comprising  Mr.  Seward’s  works  fully 
reflect  his  political  and  intellectual  character- 
istics, and  are  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
political  and  national  history.  Each  covers  a 
particular  period,  and  illustrates  a particular 
phase  of  his  public  life,  and  all  combined  form 
a whole  which  presents  the  statesman  in  his  en- 
tirety, by  his  acts  and  utterances,  from  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  political  stage  in  the  re- 
stricted field  of  his  own  State  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  through  his  varied  career  as  lawyer,  or- 
ator, scholar,  Governor,  State  and  national  le- 
gislator, and  Secretary  of  State.  The  four  pre- 
viously published  volumes  brought  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward’s  works  down  to  the  close  of 
his  long  career  as  a United  States  Senator,  and 
the  concluding  volume,  now  first  published,  is 
more  especially  the  record  of  his  services  as 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  from  1861  to 
1869,  although  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  his  extended  travels  shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  office,  and  to  a reproduc- 
tion of  his  later  occasional  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, till  his  death  in  1871.  To  be  more  par- 
ticular, the  volume  comprises  a Memoir,  which 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  au  exhaustive  bi- 
ography, but  simply  aims  to  recite  briefly  the 
part  that  Mr.  Seward  bore  in  the  great  events 
that  signalized  this  closing  period  of  his  life ; 
a Journal , or  Diary  of  the  war,  as  prepared  at  the 
time  by  Mr.  Seward  himself,  and  furnished  dai- 
ly by  him  to  our  representatives  abroad  for 
their  information  as  to  the  situation  at  home, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  bearing 
of  important  political  transactions  and  milita- 
ry operations  upon  the  progress  or  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  conflict ; and  Selections  from  Mr. 
Seward’s  diplomatic  correspondence,  compris- 
ing nearly  a hundred  dispatches  upon  subjects 
of  the  first  magnitude,  including,  among  others, 
the  Trent  affair,  the  officious  interference  of 
England  and  France  in  the  form  of  recognition 
and  mediation,  the  fitting  out  of  rebel  cruisers 
in  foreign  ports,  the  Alabama  claims,  the  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  in  the  interests  of  France,  and 
the  discussion  of  many  grave  questions  of  in- 
ternational law;  and  it  closes  with  a number 
of  Mr.  Seward’s  occasional  speeches,  addresses, 
and  miscellaneous  papers,  prepared  both  before 
and  after  his  retirement  from  office,  together 
with  some  cabinet  papers  of  great  personal  and 
historical  interest  never  before  made  public. 
The  judicious  selection  which  the  editor  has 
made  from  Mr.  Seward’s  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, read  in  connection  with  his  equally  judi- 
cious digest  of  the  Journal  and  Diary,  sub- 
stantially constitutes  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  late  war  from  the  American  stand-point. 
The  Diary  is  invaluable  even  at  this  day  for 
its  vivid  presentment  of  the  important  events 
of  the  war  exactly  os  they  occurred  from  day 
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to  day,  or  as  tliey  were  then  understood  to 
have  occurred,  aud  of  the  impression  that  was 
made  upon  the  government  and  upon  public 
opinion  by  the  eucouraging  or  discouraging 
circumstances  that  attended  them.  But  at 
the  time  when  its  daily  entries  and  notes  of 
the  war  were  made  and  dispatched  they  were 
of  inestimable  practical  value  to  onr  ministers 
abroad,  not  only  because  of  their  timeliness, 
and  the  fullness  and  importance  of  the  infor- 
mation they  conveyed,  but  also  because  they 
embodied  such  deductions  and  conclusions  os 
Mr.  Seward  and  the  President  desired  that  our 
ministers  should  draw  from  them  and  should 
be  careful  to  impress  upon  the  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  Profoundly  in- 
teresting as  is  this  unique  diary  for  its  brief 
aud  authentic  synopsis  of  the  leading  occur- 
rences of  the  war,  aud  its  lively  reflection  of 
the  interpretations  and  colorings  that  were 
put  upon  them  at  the  moment  by  our  govern- 
ment and  people,  it  is  also  charged  with  a 
strong  personal  interest  by  its  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  sleepless  vigilance,  liis  indefati- 
gable industry,  his  penetrating  judgment  of 
men  and  things,  his  versatility,  his  fertility  of 
resources,  his  mastery  alike  of  the  most  miuute 
details  and  the  most  comprehensive  generali- 
zations, of  his  calmness  under  successes  or  re- 
verses, of  his  elastic  buoyaucy  aud  hopeful- 
ness, and  of  his  never-failing  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Union. 


Messrs.  Marcius  and  Robert  P.  Willson, 
of  whose  Mosaics  of  Bible  History  we  have  here- 
tofore spoken  in  terms  of  commendation,  have 
compiled  a volume  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
entitled  Mosaics  of  Grecian  History ,*  with  the 
purpose  in  view  of  popularizing  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Greece,  by  associating  and  in- 
terlacing with  a compendious  running  histor- 
ical narrative,  covering  the  course  of  events 
from  the  fabulous  and  legendary  period  to  the 
present  day,  a body  of  poetical  and  prose  se- 
lections from  standard  or  popular  writers,  il- 
lustrative of  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  Greeks  at  different  periods,  their  arts  and 
literature,  their  philosophy  and  mythology, 
and  their  national,  political,  social,  and  domes- 
tic life,  aud  also  descriptive  of  the  physical 
and  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  most  important  events  that  have  oc- 
curred and  the  most  prominent  actors  that 
have  figured  in  its  history.  The  compilers 
make  no  pretensions  to  original  research  or 
recondite  scholarship,  but  rely  upon  a free 
though  far  from  servile  use  of  the  materials  of 
others  in  furtherance  of  their  plan.  Their 
epitome,  though  too  often  reminding  ns  that 
the  fine  aroma  of  Grecian  history  and  litera- 
ture has  been  suffered  to  escape,  and  that  its 

9 Mosaics  of  Grecian  History.  The  Historical  Narra- 
tive. with  numerous  Illustrative  Poetic  and  Prose  Se- 
lections. A Popular  Course  of  Reading  in  Grecian  His- 
tory and  Literature.  By  Marcius  Willson  and  Robert 
Pibrpont  Willson.  12mo,  pp.  666.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


pith  and  marrow  have  been  squeezed  out  in 
the  process  of  compression,  is  trustworthy  as 
to  the  general  facts;  the  constructions,  in- 
terpretations, and  criticisms  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  historical  narrative  are 
derived  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities; 
aud  its  illustrative  selections  and  quotations 
are  apt  and  suggestive. 


A volume  very  similar  in  its  general  plan 
to  the  one  just  noticed  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gardner  Wheeler,  in  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  exhibit  the  course  of  empire,’  and 
the  political  mutations  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to 
the  present  time,  by  a succession  of  outline 
summaries,  supplemented  by  variorum  illus- 
trative citations  from  poets,  historians,  schol- 
ars, travellers,  antiquarians,  aud  writers  of 
fiction.  Each  century  is  treated  separately,  in 
chronological  order,  the  outline  and  illustra- 
tive selections  being  accompanied  by  a shaded 
map  showing  in  a general  way  the  positions 
and  the  relative  territorial  extent  and  sway 
of  the  several  nations  in  that  century,  and  af- 
fording the  reader  an  opportunity  to  note  their 
advance  or  retrogression,  and  the  chief  polit- 
ical changes  and  movements  of  races  and  peo- 
ples that  occurred,  by  instituting  a compari- 
son between  the  maps  for  the  successive  cen- 
turies. These  maps  are  an  important  feature, 
and  will  prove  not  only  a great  assistance  to 
youthful  historical  students,  but  a great  con- 
venience to  ripe  scholars  also.  The  care- 
ful historical  summaries,  and  the  full  and  ex- 
cellent chronological  aud  other  tables  that 
accompany  each  century,  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  these  maps,  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  reader  of  intelligence  to  see  at  a glance 
the  relative  importance,  extent,  and  political 
power  of  the  nations,  and  their  fluctuations  in 
each,  at  any  period  along  the  centuries  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  great  value 
of  the  book  resides  in  its  convenience  aud  use- 
fulness as  a hand-book  for  easy  aud  quick  ref- 
erence when  a prompt  and  reliable  answer  is 
desired  to  questions  that  are  constantly  aris- 
ing in  onr  reading  aud  in  our  intercourse  with 
men  concerning  the  political  and  historical 
changes  that  have  affected  the  ancient  and 
modern  world. 


Mr.  Bancroft’s  last  revision  of  his  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America*  has  reached  the 
third  volume.  It  rehearses  the  eventful  histo- 
ry of  the  eleven  years  from  February,  1763,  to 
May,  1774,  during  which  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  other  obnoxious  and  oppress- 
ive measures  by  the  British  Parliament  coui- 


* The  Course  of  Empire.  Outlines  of  the  Chief  Po- 
litical Changes  in  the  History  of  the  World.  By 
Charles  Gardner  Wheeler.  8vo,  pp.  459.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

4 History  of  the  United  States  qf  America , from  the 
Discovery  of  the  Continent.  By  Gborob  Bancroit. 
The  Author’s  Last  Revision.  Volume  UL,  8vo,  dd 
489.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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pleted  the  alienation  of  the  colonies,  and  led 
them,  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  to  that 
concert  of  action  which  afterward  consolidated 
the  Uuion,  and  made  their  national  independ- 
ence possible.  The  volume  is  the  impassioned 
history  of  the  fatal  estrangement  of  America  by 
Britain.  In  langnage  dignified  and  decorous, 
but  hot  with  indignation,  it  recites  each  step 
of  the  obstinate  and  suicidal  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  which  it  usurped  powers 
in  violation  of  the  British  Constitution  and  de- 
structive of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  col- 
onists as  Englishmen,  and  forced  a conflict  of 
arms  which  issued  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  nation.  The  course  of  events  in  England 
and  America  is  detailed  with  great  minuteness, 
but  without  the  intervention  of  a superfluous 
sentence.  In  grave  and  stately  periods  the 
historian  depicts  with  sententious  eloquence 
the  judicial  frenzy  that  obscured  the  mind  of 
King  and  Parliament,  the  gradual  but  inevita- 
ble growth  of  the  idea  of  resistance  in  Amer- 
ica pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
force  in  Britain, and  the  electric  spread  among 
the  colonists  of  the  feeling  that  their  common 
wrongs  could  be  redressed,  their  common  rights 
maintained,  and  their  common  liberties  pre- 
.served,  only  by  their  making  common  cause 
against  a country  which,  from  having  been  the 
common  mother,  was  becoming  rapidly  con- 
verted into  the  common  enemy.  A comparison 
of  this  installment  of  the  revised  edition  with 
its  equivalent  in  the  former  edition  impresses 
ns  with  the  candor,  the  thoroughness,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  revision. 
Every  page  reveals  some  tonch  of  the  artist’s 
hand,  softening  the  language  where  it  had  run 
into  needless  asperity,  but  without  detracting 
from  its  sinewy  vigor,  pruning  redundancies, 
rounding  off  or  smoothing  down  ruggednesses 
or  infelicities,  modifying  statements  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  conform  more  exactly  to  newly 
discovered  evidence — in  fine,  practically  pro- 
ducing a new  work  while  preserving  the  sub- 
stantial integrity  of  the  old  one.  The  volume 
now  under  notice  is  in  many  essentials  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  this  great 
history.  In  especial,  our  younger  historical 
students,  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a complete 
comprehension  of  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional controversies  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  our  ancestors  in  their  preliminary  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  political 
and  other  events  that  grew  out  of  them  and 
precipitated  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  can 
nowhere  else  fiud  so  minute,  so  clear  and  phi- 
losophical, and  so  authoritative  a presentation 
of  the  entire  subject. 


The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in 
Europe?  is  the  title  and  subject  of  a memoir  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  by  Captain  James  D. 


* The  Secret  Service  qf  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe  ; 
or , Bow  the  Confederate  Cruuert  were  Equipped.  By 
Jaxks  D.  Bulloch.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  400  ana 
488.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Bulloch,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  but  during  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion the  confidential  agent  and  naval  represent- 
ative in  Europe  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  memoir  contains  a great  deal  of  moderate- 
ly curiono  or  interesting  matter,  a great  deal 
more  that  is  neither  curious  nor  interesting, 
and  some  not  very  abundant  material  that 
has  a real  though  not  a high  value.  The  more 
valuable  and  important  portions  are  not  those 
which  describe  with  much  superfluity  of  detail 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  were 
encountered  by  the  Confederate  agents  in  pro- 
curing and  equipping  ships  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  which  set 
forth  the  ingenious  tricks  and  devices  by 
which  these  difficulties  were  sought  to  be 
evaded ; but,  rather,  are  those  which  detail 
and  analyze  the  international  problems  to 
which  their  mission  and  acts  gave  rise  at  the 
time,  and  which  recite  the  precedents  that 
were  then  established,  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse bearing  upon  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try in  some  future  war  in  which  it  may  be  a 
principal  or  a neutral,  or  in  some  future  con- 
troversies it  may  have  with  Great  Britain. 
Aside  from  his  very  earnest  statemeut  of  these 
problems,  and  his  occasional  pertinent  reflec- 
tions and  suggestive  premonitions  of  the  pos- 
sibilities they  involve,  and  his  thoughtful  but 
pessimistic  observations  upon  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  re-established  Union, 
there  is  little  in  Captain  Bulloch’s  two  bulky 
volumes  that  is  invested  with  much  living  in- 
terest, except  to  those,  now  rapidly  decreas- 
ing in  number,  who  were  either  actively  en- 
gaged or  actively  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  These  may 
find  a mournful  satisfaction  in  pondering  the 
details  of  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  and  agents  to  create  a navy  and  pro- 
long the  unnatural  strife,  and  in  recalling  the 
story  of  the  temporary  successes  and  final  dis- 
comfiture that  attended  it.  But  to  all  others 
the  recital  is  the  history  of  a bootless  effort,  and 
appeals  to  no  higher  interest  than  a moribund 
curiosity.  As  a rule,  while  affecting  great  can- 
dor and  dispassionateness,  Captaiu  Bulloch 
writes  too  much  in  the  vein  of  a bitter  and  pre- 
judiced critic  of  the  acts  of  persons  iu  the  cab- 
inet and  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  who  were  as  active 
and  as  honorable  in  their  efforts  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  he  was  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; and  the  impediments  they  threw  in 
his  way,  and  the  defeats  of  his  plans  which 
their  energy  and  vigilance  iusured,  are  the 
subject  of  his  iterated  and  vindictive  objur- 
gations. Naturally,  as  he  could  find  nothing 
to  commend,  much  less  to  applaud,  in  those 
acts  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union  cause  that 
hindered  or  neutralized  bis  own  efforts,  so  he 
is  the  persistent  and  not  seldom  offensive  ad- 
vocate of  the  “ lost  cause,”  and  the  equally 
persistent  apologist  for  the  acts  of  its  leaden 
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and  agents.  The  burden  of  his  song — if  his 
lugubrious  recital  may  be  so  designated — is 
that  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were 
guilty  of  no  moral  or  legal  delinquency  or 
criminality  in  fitting  out  Confederate  cruisers 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  he  rather 
plumes  himself  upon  the  adroit  and  shifty  pre- 
texts and  subterfuges  to  which  they  resorted 
to  evade  their  legal  responsibility  to  the  na- 
tion whose  hospitality  they  abused.  Indeed, 
he  has  no  consciousness  of  any  culpability  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  leaders  in  making 
war  upon  the  Union,  or  on  the  part  of  their 
agents  in  prosecuting  it  like  corsairs.  They 
were  all,  in  his  judgment,  honorable  and  chiv- 
alrous gentlemen ; and  the  head  and  front  of 
their  offending  was  merely  “ that  they  took  a 
different  view  of  a great  political  question!” 
Much  might  be  pardoned  to  the  panegyrist  of 
the  men  who  precipitated  and  waged  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  if  he  confined  himself  to  sing- 
ing their  praises,  but  when  his  panegyric  is 
coupled  with  aspersions  of  those  who  stood  by 
the  Union  per  fas  et  nefas , he  makes  too  large 
a draft  upon  the  forbearance  of  those  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  men  he  asperses. 


Historical  students  and  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  division,  tenure,  and  inher- 
itance of  land  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  influence  of  their  system  of  land-holding 
upon  many  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
them,  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  their  investi- 
gations by  a very  thoroughly  digested  cognate 
treatise  on  the  Early  History  of  Land-holding 
among  the  Germans ,6  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Denman  W.  Ross,  Ph.D.  The  numerous 
points  of  resemblance,  and  the  equally  nu- 
merous lines  of  divergence  and  difference, 
which  existed  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  ancient  Germans  in  manners,  customs, 
usages,  and  laws  having  their  origin  in  a com- 
mon ancestry,  mutually  illuminate  the  history 
of  both  peoples,  and  solve  many  hitherto  in- 
soluble problems  relating  to  their  tenure  aud 
distribution  of  land.  Mr.  Ross  has  prosecuted 
a diligent  investigation  of  the  collections  of 
early  records  bearing  upon  the  subject,  from 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Tacitus  until 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  and  from  the 
information  derived  from  these  sources  he 
has  digested  a connected  history  of  the  ori- 
gins of  land-holding,  and  of  the  methods  of  its 
division  and  inheritance  at  that  early  period, 
each  step  of  which  is  sustained  by  copious 
and  extended  citations  in  the  original  from 
the  old  records  he  has  unearthed  and  consult- 
ed. His  volume  is  an  invaluable  repertory  of 
authentic  materials  of  the  first  importance, 
which  had  hitherto  been  widely  dispersed  or 
buried  under  a forbidding  mass  of  books  and 

• The  Early  History  qf  Land-holding  among  the  Ger- 
mans. By  Denman  W.  Rosa,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.274.  Bos- 
ton : Soule  and  Bugbee. 


manuscripts.  Among  themany  interesting  facts 
established  by  the  old  documents  and  records 
exhumed  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  set  forth  by  him  in 
this  treatise  with  great  conciseness  and  abili- 
ty, is  the  important  one  that  no  cases  of  the 
communistic  holdings  of  land  which  have  been 
alleged  by  some  writers  have  as  yet  been  ad- 
duced from  any  authentic  records  of  these  ear- 
ly times,  and  that  they  in  fact  afford  no  evi- 
dence whatever  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
primitive  communism.  Ou  the  contrary,  all 
the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  private 
property  existed  first,  that  common  or  undi- 
vided property  came  into  existence  afterward, 
and  that  this  holding  in  common  was  a very 
different  thing  from  communistic  holding, 
since  there  was  no  collective  or  communistic 
ownership  of  the  land  so  held,  but  every- 
where the  records  abound  in  references  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  land  held  in  common, 
and  show  that  it  was  divisible  by  inheritance, 
and  alienable  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise. 


Many  volumes,  great  and  small,  panegyrical 
and  critical,  have  been  written  concerning 
George  Eliot,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
one  among  them  which  more  intelligently  de- 
lineates her  literary  traits,  tendencies,  and 
methods,  more  justly  estimates  her  genius  and 
productions,  or  more  lucidly  interprets  and 
criticises  her  philosophical  and  religious  opin- 
ions, and  analyzes  and  defines  their  nature, 
bearings,  aud  limitations,  than  Mr.  George 
Willis  Cooke's  Study  of  her  Life , Writings,  and 
Philosophy.7  Of  the  strictly  biographical  por- 
tion of  his  memoir  there  is  little  to  be  said 
save  that  it  adds  some  items  of  interest  to 
what  was  already  familiarly  known  of  the 
personal  history  and  characteristics  of  George 
Eliot,  and  traces  more  closely  and  with  great- 
er subtlety  and  minuteness  than  they  had 
been  previously  traced  the  un foldings  aud 
early  manifestations  of  her  literary  tastes  and 
character,  and  the  influences  which  were  po- 
tent in  giving  form  and  direction  to  her  geuius 
and  opinions.  This  portion  of  the  volume 
has  a further  superion ty  over  previous  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  the  moral  courage  with 
which  the  author,  while  doing  full  justice  to 
George  Eliot’s  numerous  exalted  womanly  vir- 
tues, and  while  treating  her  errors  of  faith  and 
practice  with  tenderness,  refuses  to  indulge  in 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  more  especially  as  re- 
lates to  that  one  fatal  error  of  her  life  which 
no  ingenuity  can  excuse  and  no  sophistry  pal- 
liate. The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  volume 
lies  outside  of  its  biographical  memoir,  to 
which,  indeed,  a very  limited  space  is  accord- 
ed, and  is  to  bo  found  in  a series  of  studies, 
each  of  which  is  an  independent  essay,  analyz- 
ing and  defining  George  Eliot’s  intellectual 
and  literary  traits  aud  tendencies,  her  theory 
of  the  novel,  her  poetic  methods,  her  distinct- 

7 George  Eliot.  A Critical  Study  of  her  Life,  Writ- 
ings, and  Philosophy.  By  Geobob  Willis  Cooks. 
12mo,  pp.  438.  Boston : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 
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ive  philosophical  attitude  and  teachings,  her 
religions  limitations  and  antagonisms,  and  her 
ethical  spirit ; and  in  a further  series  of  crit- 
ical analyses  of  her  various  productions,  in  the 
order  that  they  were  written,  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  her  phenomenal  career. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  have 
published  a luxurious  edition  of  Longfellow’s 
dramatic  poem,  Michael  Angelo?  the  last  ex- 
tended work  finished  by  the  poet.  In  a brief 
prefatory  note  the  publishers  give  the  inter- 
esting information,  new  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  this  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow mainly  about  ten  years  before  his  death, 
but  was  kept  by  him  for  occasional  revision, 
and  was  first  published,  after  his  death,  from 
his  final  copy  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly . It  is 
now  first  printed  as  a whole  in  permanent 
form,  in  a volume  whose  unique  and  beautiful 
binding,  perfect  paper  and  typography,  and 
fine  engravings  illustrative  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  features  of  the  poem  and  of 
many  of  the  scenes,  places,  and  works  of  art 
alluded  to  in  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  su- 
perb and  intrinsically  valuable  publications 
of  the  season.  The  poem  bears  in  every  line 
the  impress  of  Longfellow’s  fastidious  taste 
and  consummate  art,  of  his  delicacy  of  fancy, 
purity  and  elevation  of  thought,  felicity  of 
diction,  and  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  verse. 
Written  in  blank  verse,  it  has  none  of  the  tur- 
gidity  or  of  the  rigid  and  somewhat  starched 
formality  that  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
this  difficult  poetic  form ; and,  save  in  its 
graver  portions,  where  the  sentiment  demands 
greater  severity  or  stateliness,  its  style  is  re- 
markable for  its  flowing  ease  and  smooth 
gracefulness.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  entire  life  of  the 
mighty  Florentine,  but  has  chosen  rather  to 
reproduce  with  great  warmth  of  imagination, 
but  yet  with  literal  fidelity,  some  of  the  more 
marked  phases  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
more  prominent  historical  incidents  of  his  life 
in  those  later  and  grander  years  when,  after  he 
had  reached  threescore,  he  had  freshly  finished 
his  audacious  and  preternatu rally  powerful 
cartoon,  “ The  Last  Judgment,”  and  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s.  As  Michael  An- 
gelo is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Longfellow  he 
is  invested  with  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  own  “Moses,”  without,  however,  being  as 
purely  statuesque  as  he  makes  the  great  law- 
giver, or  as  completely  lifted  above  the  sphere 
of  human  passions,  sympathies,  and  feelings. 
This  gives  the  poet  opportunity  for  the  play  of 
varied  emotions — of  love,  friendship,  and  com- 
passion, of  gracious  companionships  and  irri- 
tating rivalries  and  animosities,  of  honest  re- 
sentment and  hot  indignation,  always  held 
firmly  in  chock,  and  of  lofty  but  chastened 

• Michael  Angelo.  A Dramatic  Poem.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  164.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


ambitions,  thus  bringing  the  great  artist  fully 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  genuine  human 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  illustrations  are 
of  great  and  varied  interest,  many  of  them 
having  a special  value  to  artists  and  col- 
lectors, as  authentic  reproductions  of  rare 
paintings,  portraits,  sculptures,  and  medall- 
ions of  the  period  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
others  possessing  a more  general  value  for 
their  felicitous  interpretation  or  illustration 
of  passages  in  the  poem.  The  designs  for  the 
original  illustrations  were  famished  by  8.  L. 
Smith,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Houston,  Walter  Shirlaw, 
Thomas  Hovendon,  F.  D.  Millet,  T.  de  Thul- 
strup,  Ross  Turner,  W.  H.  Gibson,  F.  B.  Schell, 
Louis  Ritter,  Theodore  Wendell,  and  Robert 
Lewis,  and  the  engravings  were  made  by 
George  T.  Andrew,  K.C.  Attwood,  Victor  Bern- 
strom,  W.  B.  Closson,  W.  J.  Dana,  J.  S.  Harley, 
F.  Juengliug,  H.  F.  Krause,  and  others. 

There  ore  no  sonnets  in  English  literature 
that  are  more  deserving  of  admiration  for  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  their  form  and  substance 
than  Milton’s,  or  that  will  more  richly  reward 
a concentrated  and  prolonged  study.  But, 
sharing  the  fate  of  all  sonnets,  notwithstand- 
ing their  excellence  they  have  never  been 
popular  favorites,  partly  because  they  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
greater  poems  or  by  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
lightness  of  his  other  minor  poems,  but  chiefly 
because  the  sonnet  itself  is  a poetical  form 
which  has  more  attractions  for  the  poet  who 
indites  them,  or  for  a select  circle  of  scholarly 
and  appreciative  admirers,  than  for  the  uned- 
ucated taste  of  the  general  reader.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  sonnet  will  ever  become 
a general  favorite  with  the  multitude;  and 
doubtless  it  will  remain  the  least  read  and 
valued  of  the  poems  of  our  greatest  authors. 
If  anything  shall  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  its  admirers,  as  it  assuredly  must  re- 
dound to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  already  learned  to  relish  its  mani- 
fold powers  and  beauties,  it  will  be  the  pub- 
lication of  volumes  projected  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s  admirable  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's  Sonnets?  which  comes  to  us  as  the  latest 
issue  of  the  dainty  miniature  volumes  of  choice 
reading  comprised  in  the  Messrs.  Appleton’s 
“Parchment  Library.”  In  this  flue  edition, 
while  skillfully  and  tastefully  performing  the 
functions  of  a commentator  and  annotator,  Mr. 
PattiBon  is  not  “ cabined,  cribbed,  confined”  by 
the  narrow  spirit,  and  does  not  restrict  himself 
to  the  contracted  sphere,  of  either,  but  enriches 
his  notes  and  comments  with  interspersed  criti- 
cisms, which,  save  for  an  occasional  faint  exhi- 
bition of  pedantry,  are  of  rare  force  and  acute- 
ness, and  great  delicacy  of  detail,  directed  to 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  sonnet  in  gen- 
eral and  Milton’s  sonnets  in  particular,  to 

• The  Sonnets  qf  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pat- 
tison.  M The  Parchment  Library.1*  16mo.,  pp.  227. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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parallel  thoughts,  allusions,  and  passages  in 
the  latter,  and  to  the  structure  and  animating 
spirit  of  all  poetry.  The  most  interesting  and 
important  of  his  contributions,  however,  is  his 
scholarly  introduction,  in  which  he  first  sets 
forth,  with  the  compactness  and  clearness  that 
should  characterize  the  sonnet  itself,  the  origin 
of  the  sonnet,  and  the  rules,  both  as  to  struc- 
ture and  matter,  which  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  its  most  perfect  forms,  then 
passes  in  review  the  history  of  the  changes  in 
the  English  sonnet  prior  to  Milton,  and  finally 
enters  upon  a masterly  critical  and  compara- 
tive analysis  of  Milton’s  sonnets.  Although 
much  tliat  Mr.  Pattison  presents  in  this'  fine 
introductory  essay,  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  sonnet  and  the  rules  that  should  govern 
its  composition,  has  been  already  exhaustively 
and  ably  presented  in  more  extended  essays, 
notably  in  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson’s  capable  trea- 
tise, The  Sonnet : its  Origin,  Structure , and  Place 
in  Poetry,  we  know  of  no  other  work  in  which 
the.  subject  is  handled  with  as  great  fullness 
and  perspicuity  and  in  as  small  compass  as 
in  Mr.  Pattison ’s  introduction,  or  which  may 
be  so  advantageously  resorted  to  by  the  novice 
for  instruction  in  the  laws  of  the  sonnet,  or 
be  consulted  with  greater  confidence  by  those 
even  who  are  experts  in  this  difficult  form  of 
the  poetic  art.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
four  sonnets  which  are  usually  printed  in  the 
collections,  Mr.  Pattison  gives  the  lines  “ On 
Shakespeare,”  by  Milton,  that  were  prefixed  to 
the  Shakespeare  folio  of  1632 ; but  he  distinct- 
ly disavows  that  they  are  a true  sonnet,  or 
that  they  were  intended  by  Milton  as  aught 
than  recommendatory  verses,  for  the  all-suffi- 
cient reason  that  Milton  was  “too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lawB  of  the  sonnet  to  have 
designed  one  in  eight  couplets” ; aud  apparent- 
ly his  principal  reason  for  introducing  them  is 
to  show  how  *fur  in  advauce  of  his  age  was 
Milton’s  just  appreciation  of  Shakespeare’s 
transcendent  genius.  Mr.  Pattison  also  gives 
place  to  an  anomalous  sonnet  usually  excluded 
from  the  collections  of  Milton’s  sonnets,  and 
printed  among  *hiB  “ Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions,” namely  the  coarse  and  unpoetic  lines 
“ On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the 
Long  Parliament/’  and  in  an  extremely  inter- 
esting and  instructive  note  shows  that  al- 
though “ this  sonnet  has  been  sometimes  treat- 
ed as  though  it  were  a monstrous  and  mis- 
shapen birth,  aud  not  a sonnet  at  all,”  it  is  in 
fact  a regular  sonnet,  and  strictly  conformed 
to  the  Italian  model,  being  of  the  form  called 
“colla  coda,”  which  was  introduced  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  applied  to  homely, 
familiar,  or  burlesque  verse.  The  rules  for 
the  construction  of  this  verse  permitted  the 
sonnet  to  be  prolonged  by  any  nnmber  of  ter- 
cets, constructed  upon  the  principle  employed 
by  Milton  iu  this  sonnet.  Besides  these  and 
the  other  well-known  sonnets  of  Milton,  Mr. 
Pattison  reprints  the  six  Italian  sonnets,  little 
known  to  most  readers,  which  were  probably 


written  by  Milton  during  his  Italian  journey 
in  1638-9,  accompanied  by  a literal  unrbymed 
translation  of  each  by  Mr.  Pattison,  and  trans- 
lations by  Langhorne,  Cowper,  and  Strutt,  con- 
formed to  the  established  arrangement  of 
rhyme.  Aside  from  these  particulars,  which 
have  a special  interest  for  scholars  only,  Mr. 
Pattison’s  notes  and  introduction  embody  a 
variety  of  acute  observations  and  criticisms 
which  are  as  applicable  to  all  poetry  as  to  the 
sonnet,  and  which  throw  light  on  passages  and 
incidents  in  Milton’s  personal  and  literary  life 
while  illustrating  the  spirit  and  structure  of 
his  sonnets,  and  the  general  course  of  the  son- 
net under  the  treatment  of  Surrey,  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  other  antecedent 
poets,  after  it  was  ingrafted  upon  our  litera- 
ture. 


Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  published 
several  unique  and  beautiful  little  leaflet  vol- 
umes, forming  part  of  a series  which  has  been 
appositely  styled  “The  Golden  Floral,”  prima- 
rily designed  for  the  holidays,  but  received  too 
late  for  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Notwithstanding  their  appropriateness 
to  Christmas,  there  is  nothing  that  is  exclusive 
in  this  appropriateness ; but  their  subject  mat- 
ter and  embellishments  are  so  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, and  they  are  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  delightful  custom  that  has  become  preva- 
lent of  interchanging  tasteful  and  inexpensive 
presents  as  souvenirs  on  birthdays,  festival 
days,  and  all  occasions  of  joy  and  gratulation, 
that  they  can  uever  become  other  than  season- 
able. Each  of  these  dainty  little  volumes  has 
for  its  letterpress  a single  standard  poem  or 
series  of  poems  on  a single  topic  which  has 
reached  the  popular  heart,  superbly  printed  on 
heavy  artist’s  paper,  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  graphic  art,  and  bound  iu  a flexible 
silken-fringed  cover  richly  embellished  with 
colored  engravings.  The  taste  that  has  pre- 
sided over  the  production  of  these  beautiful 
souvenirs  is  as  delicate  and  refined  as  it  is 
graceful  aud  genial.  The  volumes  of  the  series 
now  before  us  are  as  follows : Alfred  Domett’s 
fine  Christmas  hymn,  It  was  the  Calm  and  Silent 
Night,10  illustrated  with  eleven  engravings  from 
spirited  designs  by  W. L. Taylor;  Tennyson’s 
tender  love  lyric,  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,11 
with  twenty-two  engravings,  from  designs  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett ; Rev.  Dr.  Palmers  richly 
devotional  hymn,  My  Faith  Looks  up  to  The*,'9 
with  thirteeu  illustrations  by  Miss  L.  B.  Corn- 
ins;  Rosa  Hart  wick  Thorpe’s  pathetic  ballad, 
Curfew  Must  Not  Toll  To-2tight ,**  with  twen- 

10  “//  was  the  Calm  and  Silent  Nighty  A Christmas 
Hymn.  By  Alfred  Domett.  Illustrated.  Small  4to, 
pp.  30.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

11  “ Come  into  the  Garden , Maud."  By  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. With  Designs  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Small 
4to,  pp.  26.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

i*  ••  My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee."  By  Rat  Palmer. 
With  Designs  by  Lisbbth  B.  Comins.  Small  4to,  pp.  80. 
Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

»*  “ Curfew  Must  Not  Toll  To-Night."  By  Rosa  Hart- 
wick  Thorpe.  Illustrated.  Smafi 4to, pp. 80.  Boston: 
Lee  and  Shepard. 
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ty-two  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-page, 
by  F.  T.  Morrill  and  E.  H.  Garrett ; Dr.  Sears’s 
inspiriting  carol,  That  Glorious  Song  of  Old,1* 
with  fifteen  illustrations  by  Alfred  Fredericks ; 
aud  William  C.  Richards’s  devotional  varia- 
tions upon  the  theme  of  David’s  immortal  pas- 
toral, The  Lori  is  mg  Shepherd,1*  worthily  in- 
terpreted by  sixteen  full -page  illustrations 
from  desigus  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey  and  oth- 
er female  artists. 


Among  other  recent  republications  that 
should  find  a place  in  the  libraries  of  all  who 
value  a book  for  the  sterling  quality  of  its 
contents  are  now  editions  of  Matthew  Arnolds 
Prose  Writings,1*  of  Emerson's  Complete  Works 17 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell’s  writ- 
ings,18 and  Lain  b’sFssays  of  Elia,1*  The  edition 
of  Arnold’s  writings  is  in  seven  volumes,  and 
comprises  a body  of  original  thought  and  crit- 
icism on  living  topics  of  importance,  hitherto 
accessible  in  separate  volumes  only, unsurpass- 
ed in  range  aud  quality  by  the  productions  of 
any  contemporaueons  writer.  The  Riverside 
edition  of  Emerson’s  works  has  reached  the 
eighth  volume,  and  will  be  completed  in  three 
more  volumes.  Of  Mitchell’s  genial  trauscripts 
of  life  and  nature  two  volumes  are  now  issued, 
Dream  Life  and  Wet  Dags  at  Edgewood,  The 
edition  of  Lamb’s  essays  is  a sumptuous  one, 
superbly  bound  and  printed,  and  having  a mar- 
gin sufficiently  munificent  to  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Elia  himself.  It  is  also  sparing- 
ly but  admirably  illustrated  with  engravings 
from  designs  by  R.  Swain  Gifford,  James  D. 
Smillie,  Charles  A.  Platt,  and  F.  8.  Church.  To 
these  we  should  add  a work  of  a very  different 
stamp,  being  a new  edition  of  Arvine’s  Cyclopae- 
dia of  Anecdotes ,i0  very  quaint,  very  pedautic, 
but  yet  worthy  of  a corner  in  every  well-ap- 
pointed library. 


14  Thai  Glorious  Song  qf  Old."  By  Edmund  Hamil- 
ton Sears.  Illustrated  By  Alfred  Fredericks.  Small 
4to,  pp.  38.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

14  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  The  Twenty -third 
Psalm  in  Song  and  Sonnet.  By  William  C.  Richards. 
Small  4to.  pp.  38.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

16  Matthew  Arnold’s  Prose  Works.  New  Uniform 
Edition.  Seven  Volumes,  12mo.  Literature  and  Dog- 
ma, pp.  349 ; St.  Paul  and  Protestantism , and  Essays  on 
Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England , etc.,  pp.  878; 
Culture  and  Anarchy , and  Friendship's  Garland , pp.  846 ; 
God  and  the  Bible , pp.,  842 ; Mixed  Essays , I fish  Essays, 
etc.,  pp.  607;  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  and  on 
Translating  Homer , pp.  800;  Essays  on  Criticism , pp. 
879.  New  York : Macmillan  and  Co. 

1 1 Emerson's  Complete  Works.  12mo,  Volume  V.  Eng- 
lish Traits , pp.  296 ; Volume  VI.  Conduct  of  lAfe,  pp. 
306;  Volume  VII.  Society  and  Solitude,  pp.  816;  Volume 
VIII.  Letters  and  Social  A ims,pp.  332.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 

14  Dream  Life.  A Fable  of  the  Seasons.  12mo,  pp. 
282.  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood.  12mo,  pp.  825.  By  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

,f  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  The  Temple 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  601.  New  York : G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Son9. 

*>  The  Vydopctdia  qf  Anecdotes  qf  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  Containing  a Copious  and  Choice  Collec- 
tion of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  forms  of  Literature, 
of  the  Arts,  of  Architecture,  Music,  Poetry,  etc.,  and 
of  the  most  celebrated  Literary  Characters,  Artists, 
etc.  By  Kazlitt  Arvine.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  722.  Boston : Estes  and  Laurlat. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  new  novel,  The  Maid 
of  Athena,*1  has  all  the  stir  and  bustle  of  real 
life,  and  the  coutrasted  variety  and  interplay 
of  character  aud  iucideut  of  a drama.  Its  scene 
is  laid  in  modern  Atheus,  and  its  spring  of  ac- 
tion is  supplied  by  a crusade,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  a conspiracy  for  the  re-iu vestment  of 
unheroic  modern  Greece  with  the  national  in- 
fluence and  di  meusions  of  heroic  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  re-awakening  of  the  patriotic  ardor  aud 
grand  aspirations  of  their  ancestors  in  the  bo- 
soms of  her  degenerate  sons.  Athena  Rosaire, 
the  Maid  of  Athens,  who  is  the  central  figure 
and  inspiration  of  this  dazzling  but  unsub- 
stantial and  impossible  dream,  is  not  herself  a 
Greek,  but  is  a beautiful  youug  English  woman, 
who  was  born  at  Athens,  where  she  imbibed 
with  every  air  she  breathed,  from  all  her  sur- 
roundings and  investments,  and  from  her  iu- 
cessant  broodings  over  the  past  glories  and 
present  shame  of  the  country  of  her  birth,  a 
passionate  love  for  it,  and  a fixed  purpose  to 
effect  its  deliverance  from  the  Turk  aud  the 
Magyar,  and  its  re-in  statement  in  all  its  ancient 
proportions  in  its  foremost  place  among  the 
nations.  Her  generous  and  contagious  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  high  ideals,  re-enforced  by  her 
rare  beauty,  her  maidenly  purity  aud  dignity, 
her  force  of  character,  and  her  unfaltering 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  surround  her  with 
followers,  some  of  whom  are  impelled  by  the 
loyalty  of  genuine  but  hopeless  love  for  the 
heroine,  and  others  by  a mixture  of  love,  ad- 
venture, selfish  ambition,  and  even  more  iguo- 
ble  motives,  to  embark  in  her  visionary  and, 
as  the  event  proves,  unsuccessful  and  inglorious 
plans.  Among  her  lovers  and  adhereuts  are  an 
English  nobleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth, 
and  many  noble  qualities,  who  is  favored  and 
unscrupulously  schemed  for  by  the  heroine’s 
mother ; a rich,  versatile,  aud  all-accomplished, 
but  wily  and  treacherous  Greek;  a dreamy, 
poetic,  and  fragile  American  student  aud  cler- 
gyman ; a chivalric  Irishman ; aud  a stalwart, 
true-hearted  Englishman — ex-soldier,  ex-sailor, 
ex-heir-apparcut  of  a peer,  and  at  present  war 
correspondent  of  a London  paper.  The  last- 
named  of  her  lovers  is  really  beloved  by  the 
Maid  of  Athens,  but  is  believed  by  her  to  have 
outgrown  bis  love  for  her,  and  to  have  trans- 
ferred it  to  another.  While  she  was  under  this 
impression,  which  had  been  implanted  and  sed- 
ulously fostered  by  her  worldly  aud  ambitious 
mother,  Athena  resolves  to  give  her  baud  to 
the  one  of  her  numerous  lovers  and  followers 
that  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
Greece,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  audacious 
and  brilliant  Greek.  But  before  she  is  irre- 
trievably bound  to  him  bis  treachery  and  du- 
plicity and  bis  murderous  nature  are  revealed 
to  her,  she  learns  of  the  constancy  and  sub- 
stantial services  in  the  good  cause  of  her  first 
and  only  real  love,  is  disenchanted  of  her  ro- 

81  Maid  qf  Athens.  A NoveL  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
11  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  78.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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man  tic  illusions  respecting  the  restoration  of 
Greece,  and  after  a multitude  of  vicissitudes  en- 
countered, difficulties  overcome,  and  intrigues 
baffled,  the  long-suffering  and  faithful  twain 
become  one.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  invested  the 
actors  in  his  drama  with  a degree  of  individu- 
ality that  is  very  striking — less  so,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  the  chief  actors  than  in  that  of  those 
who  fill  a subordinate  part.  Among  these,  sev- 
eral are  depicted  with  consummate  skill  and  a 
rare  insigb  t of  character — notably  Mrs.  Rosaire, 
the  beautiful  mother  of  the  heroine,  who  con- 
ceals a hard  and  selfish  nature  behind  a de- 
ceptive veil  of  feminine  delicacy  and  softness ; 
Mr.  Pollen,  a type  of  the  conventional  vulgar, 
toadying,  purse-proud,  and  yet  not  altogether 
ignoble  British  tradesman,  aud  his  apparently 
equally  coarse  and  vulgar,  but  really  proud 
and  passionately  sensitive  wife;  Steenie  Vale, 
in  whose  fresh,  eager,  fearless,  and  stanchly 
loyal  nature  the  best  qualities  of  the  genuine 
English  boy  are  reflected ; the  bland,  worldly, 
astute,  and  self-worshipping  old  diplomate,  Sir 
• Thomas  Yale,  Steenie’s  father;  the  rough  aud 

not  overscrupulous,  but  at  bottom  manly  and 
downright  veteran  aud  free  lance,  Colonel  Gil- 
low  ; the  absorbed,  thoughtful,  and  dreamy  en- 
thusiast, Paul  Hathaway,  under  whose  fragile 
physique  glowed  the  fire  of  the  apostle  whose 
name  he  bore,  and  the  spirit  of  a martyr;  the 
sweetly  willful  English  maid,  Nellie  Lance, 
buoyant  as  the  air  till  the  concealment  of  her 
untold  and  unrequited  love  fed  “on  her  dam- 
ask cheek”  like  “ a worm  i ’ the  bud” ; aud  the 
grand  old  Greek  Ylachos,  worthy  representa- 
tive of  his  nation  and  people  at  their  best  es- 
tate. The  tale  also  gives  a series  of  close  and 
graphic  sketches  of  the  Athens  of  to-day,  its 
surroundings,  associations,  historic  and  artistic 
remains,  and  present  condition, ‘and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  people. 


Several  of  the  remaining  novels  of  the 
month  are  unusually  racy  and  readable.  Among 


these  are  Guenn ,**  a Breton  tale  of  great  pa- 
thos and  crude  power,  by  Miss  Howard,  author 
of  One  Summer  and  Aunt  Serena;  Judith,**  a 
vigorous,  and,  at  times,  weirdly  picturesque, 
story  by  Mrs.  Terhuue  (Marion  Harland),  based 
upon  and  reviving  some  pictures  and  memories 
of  rural  and  plantation  life  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion in  ante  helium  times ; The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos,** 
a brilliant  and  richly  imaginative  romance 
of  Italian  life  and  mauners,  by  Miss  Tincker, 
author  of  Signor  Monaldini's  Niece;  lone  Stew - 
art,**  an  impassioned  story  by  E.  Lynn  Lin- 
ton, exhibiting  man's  inconstancy  and  woman’s 
constancy  and  devotion ; and  two  strong  but 
sensational  love  tales,  A Great  Heiress  **  by  R. 
E.  Francillon,  and  Jenifer,*1  by  Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip.  Inferior  to  these  in  artistic  workman- 
ship and  interest,  but  still  wholesome  and 
moderately  entertaining  reading,  are  Adrian 
Bright,**  by  Mrs.  Caddy ; Kathleen,19  by  Agnes 
Giberne ; 4n  Ambitious  Woman,*0  by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett ; and  Wearyholtne,*1  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt. 


S1  Guenn ; A Wave  on  the  Breton  Coast.  By  Blanche 
Willis  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  489.  Boston  : James  R. 

OsjErood  and  Co. 

33  Judith : A Chronicle  of  Old  Virginia.  By  Marion 
Harland.  16mo,  pp.  891.  Pliiladephia : Our  Continent 
Publishing  Co. 

34  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos.  A Novel.  By  Mart  Agnes 
Tincker.  12mo,  pp.  888.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Llppin- 
cott  and  Co. 

33  lone  Stewart.  A Novel.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  72.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

33  A Great  Heiress : A Fortune  in  Seven  Checks.  By 
R.  E.  Francillon.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  27.  New  York  : Harper  aud  Brothers. 

37  Jenifer.  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pen- 
der Cudlip).  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
52.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

38  Adrian  Bright.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Caddt. 
* Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  106.  New  York : 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

33  Kathleen ; The  Story  qf  a Home.  By  Agnes  Giberne. 
10mo,  pp.  821.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

30.  An  Ambitious  Woman.  A Novel.  By  Edgar 
Fawcett.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 

31  Wearyholms.  A Tale  of  the  English  Restoration. 
By  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  16mo,  pp.  884.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 


<®Mtnt'0  JBistnritnl  Tlratii. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember. 

The  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress began  December  3.  There  are  325  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  or  32  more  than  in  the  For- 
ty-seventh. The  Democrats  have  a majority 
of  76.  Several  new  Senators  were  sworn  in. 
Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  a vote  of  191  to  112  for  Mr. 
Keiffer,  and  10  scattering. 

President  Arthur’s  annual  Message  was  sent 
In  December  4.  Among  other  things  the  Pre- 
sident advises  improvement  of  sea-coast  and 
harbor  defenses,  encouragement  of  the  militia, 
reconstruction  of  the  navy,  and  reduction  of 
local  letter  postage  rates  to  one  cent  per  half- 
ounce. He  disapproves  postal  telegraphy,  but 


favors  government  supervision  of  inter-State 
corporations.  He  advises  the  abolition  of  the 
fee  system  in  attorneys’  and  marshals’  offices, 
the  giving  of  Federal  aid  to  primary  educa- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  regular  gov- 
ernment in  Alaska.  As  to  polygamy  in  Utah, 
he  would  have  it  attacked  with  the  stoutest 
weapons  constitutional  legislation  can  fashion, 
beginning  with  the  abolition  of  the  present 
Territorial  government,  and  the  piaciug  of  en- 
tire control  of  the  Territory  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  The  preservation  of  forests  aud  the 
Presidential  succession  are  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  as  demanding  immediate 
action,  good  progress  in  civil  service  reform  is 
reported,  extension  of  the  veto  power  is  ad- 
visod,  and  approval  is  promised  to  legislation 
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looking  to  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the  negro  race. 

In  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Secretary  Folger  gives  the  receipts  of  the 
government  for  the  year  ending  June  30  as 
$398,287,581,  the  expenditures $265,408, 137,  and 
the  amount  applied  for  redemption  $134,178,756. 

General  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  was 
confirmed  as  Postmaster-General  December  11. 

The  centennial  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  was  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 26,  by  a grand  parade  and  steamboat  pro- 
cession. 4 

The  Prussian  Diet  was  opened  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  November  20.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  declared  that  the  financial 
situation  had  improved,  and  that  the  working 
of  the  railways  had  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a considerable  surplus. 

The  difficulty  between  France  and  China 
has  not  yet  been  adjusted.  The  Chinese  mem- 
orandum stated  that  the  French  had  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  Anam  an  unjust 
treaty,  and  had  ignored  the  rights  of  China; 
Frauce  had  invaded  Anam,  and  had  manifest- 
ed an  intention  to  take  Bac-Ninh,  the  key  to 
the  Chinese  Empire.  China  desired,  neverthe- 
less, to  maintain  pacific  relations  with  France, 
but  the  Chinese  troops  would  be  compelled  to 
resist  any  aggression.  To  avert  bloodshed 
China  appealed  to  the  traditions  of  honor  and 
loyalty  cherished  by  France,  and  expressed 
the  regret  it  would  feel  if  events  forced  China 
to  make  her  rights  respected.  The  French  re- 
ply declared  that  France  had  no  wish  to  annex 
Anam  or  Tonqnin ; that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Hud  treaty  was  to  define  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1874 ; that  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
protectorate  of  Tonquin,  France  considered  it 
expedient  to  occupy  Bac-Ninh  and  Sontay,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  the  question  on  these  bases,  from 
which  France  had  never  swerved,  and  which 
were  indicated  in  the  treaty  of  1874. — On  No- 
vember 17,  3000  Chinese  troops  attacked  Hai- 
Dzuong,  but  were  repulsed.  On  December  10 
they  mode  a night  attack  on  Haiphong,  and 
were  again  driven  off. — The  King  of  Anam 
was  poisoned  December  7,  at  Hud,  it  is  sus- 
pected by  the  Anti-French  party. 


| Sefior  Sagasta  was  elected  President  of  the 
Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  17. 

The  Egyptian  forces  in  the  Soudan  nnder 
Hicks  Pasha  were  annihilated  by  El  Mahdi, 
the  False  Prophet.  Their  leader  was  slain  on 
the  third  day  of  the  battle.  On  December  2 
another  body  of  Egyptians  was  cut  to  pieces 
near  Suakin. 

DISASTERS. 

November  19. — Eighteen  men  drowned  while 
crossing  the  river  at  Douarnenez,  France. 

November  21. — Nowb  of  loss  at  sea,  October 
30,  of  French  brig  Eocaberg , with  eighty-eight 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. — Propeller  Manis- 
tee, from  Dulutb,  November  10,  given  np  for 
lost,  with  all  on  board — twenty-five. 

November  29. — Six  vessels  of  the  Gloucester 
fishing  fleet  given  up  for  lost,  with  seventy- 
five  men. — Eighteen  passengers  killed  in  a 
railway  collision  at  Saint-Mden,  France. 

December  3. — New  York  pilot-boat  Columbia , 
No.  8,  run  down  and  sunk  off  Fire  Island  by 
steamer  Alaska.  All  the  crew  drowned. 

December  11. — Terrific  storm  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Many  lives  lost,  vessels  wrecked,  and 
much  property  destroyed. — Steamer  A uk,  from 
Liverpool  for  Rotterdam,  sunk  at  sea,  and 
twenty-one  lives  lost. 

December  12. — Twenty  lives  lost  by  sinking 
of  schooner  Mary  Ann  Hurlbert  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

OBITUARY. 

November'  19. — At  Mecca,  Arabia,  Shoik  01>ei- 
dullab,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

November  20. — At  Burlington,  Iowa,  General 
A.  C.  Dodge,  ex-United  States  Senator,  aged 
seven ty-t wo  years. 

November  26. — At  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
Sojourner  Truth,  aged  one  hundred  and  eight 
years. 

December  2. — In  Vienna,  Julius  Payer,  the 
Austrian  arctic  explorer,  aged  forty-oue  years. 

December  11. — In  Rome,  Signor  Mario,  Conte 
di  Candia,  aged  seventy-one  years. — In  Lon- 
don, England,  Richard  Doyle,  artist. 

December  14. — In  Paris,  France,  Henri  Mar- 
tin, historian,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

December  16. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hon.  D. 
C.  Haskell,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Kausas,  in  his  forty-second  year. 


CMtnr’a  Jrnuter. 


r'  is  an  odd  confusion  of  ideas  to  conceive 
that  because  Adams  and  Jefferson  made 
more  memorable  the  Fourth  of  July  by  dying 
on  it,  it  is  a happy  coincidence  that  George 
Washington  should  have  been  born  on  “ Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,”  the  22d  of  February.  It  is 
not  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems,  however,  for 
the  22d  of  February  has  come  to  have  an  iden- 
tity of  its  own  as  a national  holiday,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  think  of  it  as  a holiday  independ- 
ent of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of  the  few  dates 


that  we  can  remember,  and  it  is  possible  that 
people  cau  remember  it  and  then  be  obliged 
to  give  a second  thought  to  the  reason  for  its 
distinction,  and  so  come  round  in  that  dull, 
unimaginative  way  that  some  people  have  of 
“ admiring  to  think”  (as  they  do  in  Athens) 
that  Washington  should  have  been  born  on  it. 
The  incident  gives  a distinction  to  an  other- 
wise insignificant  mouth,  a month  ill-defined 
as  to  length,  a fallow  mouth  in  our  Northern 
year,  a month  of  simply  waiting  for  the  spring, 
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and  getting  ready  to  exchange  the  German  for 
Lent.  It  was  fortunate  that  Washington  was 
born  in  this  slack  time;  he  has  it  all  to  him- 
self, for  no  other  event  on  this  side  the  water 
comes  in  competition  with  it.  If  Washing- 
ton’s greatness  were  not  pretty  well  settled  as 
a matter  of  national  belief,  it  would  be  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  skeptical  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  only  American  who  has  a national 
birthday.  It  requires  no  centennial  sugges- 
tion to  revive  it ; it  goes  on  year  after  year  in 
an  independent  manner.  Once  in  a century 
we  may  remember  that  Jefferson  was  born  on 
the  2d  of  April,  and  that  Franklin  was  boru 
on  the  17th  of  January,  just  as  once  in  four 
hundred  years  we  dig  up  and  magnify  the 
name  and  birthday  of  Martin  Luther,  but  these 
dates  make  no  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
although  it  is  true  of  Frauklin  that  his  great- 
ness looms  up  in  more  world-wide  proportions 
as  the  years  go  by,  until  wo  are  beginning  to 
see  him  in  a perspective  that  places  him 
among  the  few  wise  men  in  that  short  list  of 
original  characters  which  contains  the  names 
of  Socrates  and  Solomon.  Franklin  is  in  some 
respects  a more  interesting  character  than 
Washington ; but  if  the  Drawer  could  use  slang, 
which  it  can  not,  it  would  say  that  Washing- 
ton has  “ got  the  drop”  on  Frank] iu  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a birthday.  And  Washington  is  not 
only  the  one  American  who  has  a birthday  that 
is  universally  accepted  in  the  United  States  as 
a holiday,  but  he  is  the  only  human  historical 
character  w ho  has  one  anywhere ; and  it  is  not 
uulikely,  as  the  American  iulluence  grows  in 
the  world,  that  the  22d  of  February  may  be 
imposed  upon  other  peoples,  for  the  conception 
of  it  is  already  spreading  wherever  we  have  a 
diplomatic  representative.  It  is  true  that  the 
Canadians  drink  hot  Scotch  and  other  liquors 
on  the  birthday  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
but  they  will  probably  change  their  hilarity  to 
some  other  day  when  that  gracious  sovereign 
joins  her  father  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

Washington  was  a great  man,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  his  greatness, 
nor  its  limitations,  which  some  people  are  fond 
of  pointing  out,  as  that  he  kuew  nothing  of 
keramics,  and  had  no  taste  for  any  bric-&-brac 
except  the  key  of  the  Bostile  which  hung  in 
his  hall;  we  may  admit  his  limitations  with 
pity  for  those  who  point  them  out,  while  we 
ask  them  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  alone 
of  all  of  human  birth  has  a birthday  distin- 
guished as  is  the  22d  of  February.  He  can 
have  no  monument  like  that,  nor  does  he  need 
other,  though  the  oue  on  the  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac would  keep  on  growing  like  a tree  (slow- 
ly), and  attain  a height  to  defy  the  rivalry  of 
the  tower  of  the  Public  Building  in  Philadel- 
phia, if  its  foundations  were  as  solid  as  the 
foundations  of  Washington’s  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Yet  we  shall  no  doubt 
multiply  representations  of  him.  We  trust 
they  will  all  be  as  worthy  of  him  as  the  heroic 


figure  of  Washington  Taking  the  Oath  as  First 
President,  by  Quincy  Ward,  which  was  set  up 
on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  New 
York  on  Evacuation-day.  It  may  suggest  to 
the  critic,  however,  oue  of  the  limitations  of 
Washington.  He  was  not  an  artist.  He  had 
an  unequalled  capacity  for  being  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  but  uo  one  supposes  that  Wash- 
ington could  have  made  as  good  a statue  of 
Ward  as  Ward  has  made  of  Washington  ; and 
Ward,  whose  fame  as  a sculptor  is  only  equalled 
by  his  modesty  as  a man,  would  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  wTorld  to  claim  that  he  himself  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  February.  That  is  a distinc- 
tion which  nobody,  even  if  he  be  born  out  of  due 
time,  can  take  away  from  George  Washington. 

In  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  General  Benjamin  Alvord 
gives  some  reminiscences  of  his  military  expe- 
riences in  the  Northwest.  The  custom  which 
he  found  prevailing  among  the  Oregous — that 
of  killing  their  doctors  when  the  latter  failed 
to  cure  their  patients — appears  to  have  been 
one  of  ancieut  date.  General  Alvord  sends  ns 
the  following  note,  which  came  too  late  to  be 
printed  with  his  article: 

There  is  a recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  on 
“The  Expediency  of  Killing  Eminent  Men.M  Though 
it  is  written  largely  in  a vein  of  the  richest  irony,  it  is 
much  more  serious  as  a matter  of  history  than  would 
be  supposed  on  first  reading  the  startling  title.  It  ex- 
plains customs  and  Ideas  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Ori- 
ental nations  of  killing  those  sacred  and  prominent 
dignitaries  who  were  half  worshipped  during  their 
lifetime,  and  that  as  a part  of  their  religion.  It  says, 
“ The  Hazaras  were  wont  to  kill  and  bury  any  stranger 
who  was  so  injudicious  as  to  perform  a miracle,  or  to 
display  any  remarkable  sanctity  among  them.”  Kill- 
ing of  so-called  witches  oocurs  to  the  present  day 
in  Russia— a custom  the  authorities  endeavor  to 
j suppress.  


It  is  not  always  an  enviable  thing  to  be  the 
hostess  who  “ entertained  a distinguished  com- 
pany last  night,”  and  figures  perennially  in 
the  papers.  The  Twostars  are  parvenus,  who 
have  made  a great  fortune,  and  set  up  a grand 
establishment — in  Greenland,  say — and  this 
done,  madame  sat  down  before  the  fortress, 
Society,  determined  to  hang  her  banners  on 
the  outer  wall,  aud  fly  her  flag  over  the  cita- 
del. She  was,  if  not  a lady,  a cleverly  veneer- 
ed imitation  of  one;  she  had  ambition  aiid 
tact  and  brains,  but,  alas!  a hot  temper.  To- 
ward the  close  of  her  second  season,  during 
which  she  had  entertained  like  a fairy  priu- 
cess,  she  determined  to  give  a grand  ball. 
Hundreds  of  invitations  were  sent  ont  aud 
accepted.  An  orchestra  of  eighty  picked  men 
was  secured.  A supper  worthy  of  So3*er  or 
Vatel  was  ordered.  An  array  of  flunkies,  tous 
of  flowers,  bn  n ting,  Chinese  lanterns,  etc.,  floors 
that  were  waxed  to  perfection,  electric  lights, 
gas,  wax  lights,  produced  a brilliant  entomble, 
and  madame,  in  her  Worth  dress  and  all  her 
| diamonds,  wa s a chandelier. 

I Guests  poured  in,  and  the  rooms  were  soon 
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filled;  bat,  in  spite  of  all  her  precautions,  the 
women  somewhat  outnumbered  the  men,  who 
grouped  themselves  about  the  doors,  and  look- 
ed blandly  on  at  the  rows  of  girls  iu  pink  and 
girls  in  blue  that  lined  the  walls,  and  the  dan- 
cing, w hich  was  going  on  in  a feeble  way.  Ma- 
dame saw  that  this  would  not  do.  She  ap- 
proached the  gentlemen. 

“Let  me  introduce  yon  to  Miss  Blank,  that 
pretty  girl  in  green  over  there.  She  dances 
beautifully,”  she  said  to  one  of  them. 

“Thanks,  but  I am  not  by  way  of  dancing 
to-night,”  he  replied.  “ It  is  so  awfully  hot.” 

A second  declined  her  proposal  to  go  and  have 
an  ice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “ so  awfully 
cold.”  A third  was  “not  making  any  ac- 
quaintances,” and  would  not  be  presented  to 
any  of  the  ladies.  A fourth  had  “seen  the 
decorations  upstairs”  and  declined  to  budge. 
A fifth  “never  ate  anything  after  dinner.” 
“They  all  began  with  one  accord  to  make  ex- 
cuse,” like  the  guests  of  the  Biblical  feast,  but 
madame,  instead  of  taking  the  same  revenge, 
grew  furiously  angry,  and  stamping  her  foot, 
cried,  “ Then  what  the  devil  did  you  come  here 
fort” 

This  effected  more  than  all  her  entreaties. 
Tho  men  burst  into  a hearty  laugh,  and  pro- 
tested their  entire  willingness  to  do  whatever 
she  pleased,  were  introduced,  talked,  supped, 
danced,  made  themselves  agreeable,  and  the 
ball  a success.  But  the  story  was  an  open  se- 
cret ; iu  twelve  hours  everybody  was  talking 
of  it,  Society  was  shocked  beyond  expression, 
and  madame  went  abroad. 

Mr.  M was  once  on  a time  a member  of 

the  Baptist  church  iu  R , and  one  of  those 

irrepressible  worthies  who  “ think  more  highly 
than  they  ought  to  think”  of  their  ability  to 
“speak  iu  meeting,”  and  conscientiously  im- 
prove every  opportunity  to  display  their  gift — 
or  the  lack  of  it.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
“ dictionary  Euglish”  was  of  a sort  that  occa- 
sionally led  to  errors  in  the  use  of  words  a good 
deal  more  amusing  thau  edifying.  Thus  on 
one  occasion  he  sought  to  encourage  his  hear- 
ers to  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Deity  by  saying,  “ Brethren,  we  ought  not  to 
think  of  God  as  some  great  big  infinitesimal 
being.”  At  another  time  he  made  the  frivo- 
lous giggle  and  the  judicious  grieve  by  an- 
nouncing that  “there  are  two  forces  iu  nature 
— the  centrifugal  and  the  centri/ugal  forces.” 
This  was  too  much  even  for  the  patience  of 

the  long-suffering  pastor,  and  Brother  M 

was  thereupon  admonished  to  “ bear  the  cross 
of  silenco”  from  that  time  on. 


The  following  incident  was  related  to  the 
writer  by  his  grandfather,  an  old  Vermonter, 
as  having  occurred  within  his  own  observa- 
tion: 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Green  Mountain 
8tate,  society  in  the  rural  districts  was  in  a 
decidedly  primitive  condition.  Nobody  set 


much  store  by  the  “ conventionalities,”  and  ev- 
erything was  done  on  the  plainest  basis  of  ev- 
ery-day fact,  as  the  story  will  illustrate. 

Elder  Brown  was  calmly  sawing  wood  in  his 
frout  door  yard,  arrayed,  not  in  apostolic  lawn, 
but  in  the  primitive  shirt  sleeves  of  a pioneer 
“ V.  D.  M.”  (which  signifieth,  as  one  of  that 
worthy  brotherhood  boastingly  averred,  “Ver- 
mont Democratic  Minister”).  To  the  fence 
rode  up  a long,  lank,  slab-sided  specimen  of 
the  genus  bumpkin,  on  horseback,  with  a fair 
maiden  of  the  same  degree  seated  on  a pillion 
behind  him,  with  her  brown  arms  confidingly 
clasping  his  waist.  The  elder  divined  at  once 
the  nature  of  their  errand.  Laying  aside  the 
ministerial  buck-saw,  he  advanced  to  the  fence, 
and  resting  his  arms  upon  the  top  rail,  gravely 
inquired,  “Want  to  git  married f” 

“Ya’as.” 

“Wa’al,  then,  John  Henry,  do  yeoutake  this 
'ere  woman  to  be  yeour  wedded  wife  ?” 

“ Ya’as.” 

“Sophronia  Jane,  do  yeou  take  this  man  to 
be  yeour  wedded  husband  f” 

“Ya’as.” 

“ Wa’al,  then,  drive  on.” 

And  they  drove  on,  a good  deal  more  married 
than  they  would  be  in  the  Connecticut  of  to- 
day by  the  most  elaborate  ceremonial. 


Uncle  Billy  (writes  a Virginia  correspond- 
ent), when  a boy,  had  belonged  to  General 
Meade,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  his  delight  was  to  give  ns  accounts  of 
“ dem  days,”  and  the  stirring  scenes  in  which 
he  was  an  actor.  We  would  read  in  school 
some  event  of  that  period,  and  go  at  recess  to 
Uncle  Billy’s  house  to  learn  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness (for  he  had  seen  everything)  the  truth  of  ' 
the  story. 

“ Yars,  chillem,  I ’members,”  he  told  us  one 
day,  “all  ’bout  Bunker  Hill,  ’cause  I was  dyar 
myself.” 

“How  came  it, Uncle  Billy,  that  you  got  so 
far  from  home  T” 

“You  see,  General  Meade  always  teck  me 
’long  wid  him  when  he  was  gwino  to  fight; 
an’  dat  day  General  Washin’ton  had  sen’  for 
him  p’intly  to  meet  him  at  Bunker  Hill.  Me 
an’  him  sot  ont  jes’  ’fore  light,  an’  we  got  dyar 
in  de  evenin’  ’bout  two  hours  b’  sun,  au’  Gener- 
al Washin’ton  was  settin’  on  he  horse  waitin’ 
for  us.  He  jump  off  soon  os  he  seed  ub  cornin’, 
an’  gin  me  de  bridle  o’  he  horse  to  hoi’,  an’  he 
au’  General  Meade  went  up  de  hill  together, 
an’  fit  till  arter  dark.  Dat  was  de  bloodies’ 
tight  ob  de  war,  for  bofe  un  ’em  kill  between 
five  an’  six  apiece,  an’  de  folk  hear  de  shootin’ 
smack  in  Richraon’  an’  Petersbu’g,  ’cause 
Bunker  Hill,  you  know,  is^'c#’  half -wag  between 
’em.” 

“General  Meade  was  a mighty  good  roaster, 

I tell  you.  Ev’ry  Sunday  moruin’,  reg’lar  as 
sunrise,  he  used  to  call  all  de  nigger  chillem 
together  to  git  de  buttermilk.  Dyar  was  gre’t 
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long  trotigh  in  de  yard,  ’boat  sixty  feet  long, 
an’  de  cbillem  would  git  rigbt  down  on  de 
knees,  and  suck  same  like  pig.  Den  de  Gener- 
al, ef  be  see  are  one  wa’n’t  eatin’  hearty,  be  jes’ 
step  behind  him  an’  put  be  foot  on  be  nake, 
an’  souse  de  boy  bade  clean  nnder  de  butter- 
milk, an’  laf  fit  to  bass  beself.” 

“ Folk  was  mighty  rich  in  dera  days,  more. 
Dyar  was  a whole  cbist  o’  gol’  in  onr  cellar,  an’ 
I was  ’blege  to  clean  it  ev’ry  mont’  or  so,  to 
keep  it  from  raisin’.” 

Some  years  ago,  at  a conference  of  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  a respected  but  simple-minded 
brother  “ rose  to  a personal  explanation.”  His 
first  beloved  consort,  be  set  forth,  bad  died 
triumphant,  and  in  due  time  be  bad  courted 
• and  won  the  affections  of  another  lady,  and 
they  were  married.  During  all  this  time  be 
bad  solemnly  supposed  her  to  be  “ of  like  faith 
and  order”  as  himself.  “ I never  thought,”  be 
said,  “with  tears  in  his  voice,”  “to  ask  her  if 
Bhe  were  a Presbyterian,  and  what,  brethren, 
was  my  amazement  and  horror  to  learn,  after 
we  were  married,  that  she  was  a Spiteenbei-g  /” 

Shade  of  Swedenborg ! 

A BAFFLED  INQUIRER. 

There  nestles  among  the  hills  in  that  de- 
lightfully uncertain  portion  of  our  glorious 
commonwealth  known  as“down  East”  a small 
but  ambitious  little  city,  which  we  will  call, 
for  purposes  of  convenience  and  dissimulation, 
Sontlitown. 

There  is  no  railroad  to  Southtown,  and  the 
stage  routes  ore  of  tedions  length.  Conse- 
quently few  travellers  visit  the  city,  save  those 
who  have  business  of  some  importance. 

One  evening,  however,  there  climbed  out  of 
the  daily  stage  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
hotel  a neatly  attired  person,  who  carried  a 
small  hand-bag.  He  entered  the  office,  wrote 
a very  commonplace  name  in  the  register,  and 
desired  to  be  shown  to  his  room. 

Who  was  ho  ? 

That  was  what  every  loafer  in  the  office 
asked,  and  before  the  new-comer  had  sat  down 
in  the  quiet  of  his  room  above,  twenty-five 
persons  in  the  room  below  knew  his  name — 
if  it  were  his  name. 

What  wus  his  business? 

The  stranger  had  not  registered  that ; South- 
town  must  wTait  and  see. 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  business.  He  came  down  to  tea, 
and  then  weut  back  to  his  room.  Ho  walked 
down  to  the  post-office  next  morning,  smoking 
a very  fragraut  cigar,  obtained  two  or  three 
letters,  and  then  came  back  to  his  room.  Aft- 
er dinner  he  sat  down  in  the  office  for  a short 
time,  and  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  He  seemed  social  enough, 
but  somehow  his  talk  was  all  general;  he 
would  say  nothing  personal. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  several  days,  and 


all  the  city  became  curious.  Vague  rumors 
were  afloat  that  his  name,  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, was  an  alias,  and  it  began  to  be  consider- 
ed a patriotic  duty  to  catechise  him. 

Several  essayed  to  do  it,  and  although  the 
stranger  answered  every  direct  inquiry  with 
courtesy,  yet  there  was  such  an  evident  cool- 
ness on  his  part  when  the  topics  began  to  con- 
cern himself  that  no  one  dared  to  ask  the 
question  nearest  the  beating  heart  of  the  city. 

At  length  the  Mayor,  a man  of  great  suavi- 
ty and  bolduess,  engaged  to  brave  the  Doug- 
las in  his  hall,  and  ask  him  a few  questions  in 
smooth  but  pointed  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  had  not  yet  met  the  mysterious  stranger, 
and  so  he  dropped  in  accidentally,  and  was  in- 
troduced. He  opened  fire  at  once : 

“Ever  in  Southtown  before P’ 

“No.” 

“ Going  farther,  I presume  T” 

But  whether  he  presumed  correctly  or  not 
the  stranger  apparently  did  not  feel  bound  to 
say,  so  he  was  silent. 

“ How  much  longer  shall  we  have  you  with 
usf”  queried  the  Mayor,  leaving  presumptions 
and  returning  to  interrogations. 

“ About  two  wyeeks.” 

The  crowd  leaned  forward  as  one  man. 

“ Ah,  indeed ! Are  you  travelling  for  plea- 
sure?” 

“No.” 

“ Pardon  me,  but  may  I ask,  not  from  idle 
curiosity,  but  for  certain  reasons,  what  busi- 
ness you  represent?” 

A visible  thrill  ran  through  the  small  assem- 
bly. That  was  a point-blank  shot.  Would 
he  dodge  ? 

“ You  are  the  Mayor,  I believe  ?”  said  the 
stranger. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I don’t  mind  telling  you:  in  fact,  I 
suppose  you  ought  to  know.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Well,  I stole  a saw-mill”  (sensation),  “and 
got  away  with  it  all  right;  but,  like  a fool,  I 
went  back  after  the  dam,  and  they  caught  me. 
I was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  the  judge 
gave  me  my  choice : six  months  in  jail  or  three 
weeks  in  Southtown  ; and,  like  another  condemn- 
ed  idiot,  I took  Southtown.” 

A solemn  liush  followed  this  frank  disclos- 
ure, and  the  stranger,  lighting  one  of  his  odor- 
iferous cigars,  strolled  away  to  the  post-office, 
and  was  soon  after  seen  intently  reading  an 
official -looking  document  that  he  received 
through  the  mail.  As  he  left  town  the  next 
morning,  it  was  supposed  that  his  sentence 
had  been  unexpectedly  remitted,  and  that  the 
official  document  was  a pardon. 


A “ brother  of  low  degree,”  belonging  to  a 

prominent  church  in  the  city  of  B , once 

undertook  to  reproduce  an  affecting  remark 
made  by  the  honored  and  fastidiously  scholarly 
pastor  at  the  funeral  of  a departed  sister.  The 
minister  had  observed  that  the  body  lying  be- 
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fore  them  was  but  the  casket  of  the  imprisoned 
hut  uow  freed  spirit — or  words  to  that  effect — 
and  added,  “Our  beloved  sister  is  not  here; 
she  has  risen.”  And  this  is  how  the  sentiment 
was  repeated:  “The  pastor  says,  says  he,  Our 
Bister  ain’t  here ; she’s  riz.” 


“A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  PAUL.” 

Some  years  ago  there  were  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  two  rival  grocers 
named  McNeil  and  Paul,  the  first-named  the 
senior  of  the  firm  of  McNeil  and  Blair,  the  lat- 
ter the  head  of  the  house  of  Paul  and  Brown. 
Their  stores  were  on  the  opposite  corners  of 
Broad  and  Church  streets,  and  both  were  well 
patronized.  They  had  occupied  their  respect- 
ive locations  a long  time,  and  a spirit  of  rival- 
ry had  almost  insensibly  grown  up  between 
them.  Their  numerous  customers  were  aware 
of  this,  and  many  of  them  made  use  of  the 
knowledge  for  their  individual  benefit;  that 
is,  by  representing  that  one  or  the  other,  as  the 
case  might  or  might  not  be,  was  selling  a cer- 
tain article  for  so  much  less  per  pound  than  it 
could  be  obtained  for  at  the  rival  store. 

Both  McNeil  aud  Paul  were  Scotchmen,  both 
were  well-to-do,  and  both  enjoyed  the  good- 
will of  the  community.  Of  the  two,  McNeil 
w as  the  more  jealous  of  his  neighbor,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  oftener  “ played  upon”  by 
those  who  dealt  with  him.  He  had  a hot  tem- 
per, and  a very  trifling  thing  would  disturb  his 
equilibrium  if  it  related  to  any  alleged  superi- 
ority of  Paul’s  groceries  to  his  own.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  he  was  occasionally  the  victim 
of  a practical  joke,  one  of  which  is  related  as 
follows : 

A customer  purchased  of  him  a quantity  of 
high-priced  tea,  aud  waiting  for  a few  days  to 
elapse,  he  repaired  to  McNeil’s  store  with  a 
sample  of  it.  Placing  it  before  McNeil,  he  re- 
marked, “ Here  is  a tea  which  I can  get  at 
Paul’s  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  cheaper 
than  you  charged  me.” 

McNeil  glanced  at  it,  and  said,  very  con- 
temptuously, “ I don’t  doubt  it,  for  it  is  a very 
iuferior  tea  to  mine.” 

When  informed  that  it  was  his  own  tea  he 
had  condemned,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and 
bis  old  customer  had  to  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

On  another  occasion  he  made  a great  blun- 
der in  regard  to  several  wines  furnished  as 
samples  by  Paul  and  himself,  he  in  every  in- 
stance giving  unwittingly  the  preference  to 
Paul’s  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained the  wines  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
him. 

McNeil,  having  acquired  a fort nne,  resolved 
to  revisit  his  old  home  in  Scotland,  and  sailed 
from  Charleston  for  Liverpool  in  the  ship  New 
England . While  about  midway  across  the  At- 
lantic a fire  broke  out  iu  the  hold,  aud  failing 
to  extinguish  it,  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  seek  safety  in 
the  yawls  belonging  to  her.  On  this  occasion 


McNeil  was  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought,  and  said  no- 
thing to  attract  attention  until  all  tbe'passen- 
gers  who  could  be  got  into  the  yawl  with  him 
were  seated. 

To  appreciate  the  mental  condition  of  McNeil 
at  this  juncture  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  the 
situation  as  it  was.  Here  were  some  twenty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  adrift  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean.  Not  a vessel  was 
in  sight  save  the  one  they  had  just  left,  and 
she  was  a mass  of  flames.  In  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  leaving  the  vessel  very  few  things 
had  been  remembered;  the  water  and  provi- 
sions which  had  been  secured  could  not  possi- 
bly have  lasted  over  a week,  and  only  one  pair 
of  oars  had  been  found.  Truly  it  was  a time 
to  appall  the  most  courageous. 

Suddenly  a form  was  seen  t<fc  rise  near  the 
prow  of  the  frail  boat.  It  was  that  of  McNeil. 
He  raised  his  arms  aloft,  and  cast  his  eyes 
around  him.  Everybody  believed  that  he  was 
about  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  accord- 
ingly  prepared  their  minds  for  a solemn  prayer. 
But  they  were  mistaken.  McNeil’s  thoughts 
at  that  perilous  time  were  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  disaster.  They  had  taken  wings  and 
flown  back  to  the  beautiful  city  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  there  he  beheld  in  imagination  his 
old  rival  Paul  complacently  seated  at  his  desk, 
and  reading  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ill- 
fated  New  England . He  fancied  he  could  see 
Paul’s  eyes  twinkle  and  a smile  wreathe  his 
lips  as  he  revelled  in  the  assurance  of  being 
rid  of  a formidable  competitor.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that,  instead  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  his  fellow-snflferers  heard  him 
exclaim,  in  tremulous  tones,  “ This  is  a great  day 
for  Paul  l” 

But  Paul  did  not  have  the  felicity  of  read- 
ing McNeil’s  obituary  as  the  latter  feared  he 
would.  The  boat  he  was  in  was  picked  up  by 
a vessel  that  hove  in  sight  the  day  after  the 
accident  happened,  aud  McNeil  returned  in 
safety  to  Charleston.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  his  acquaintances  ceased  to  twit 
him  with  his  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he 
betrayed  his  meditations  while  on  the  great 
deep  with  only  a few  planks  between  himself 
and  eternity.  __  C.  K.  B. 

“ In  ante  helium  days  it  was  customary  in  the 
South  for  the  Methodist  missionary  to  preach 
to  the  negroes  and  catechise  them.  I have  wit- 
nessed many  rich  scenes  on  these  occasions,” 
says  a Southern  correspondent.  “ Among  the 
slaves  at  our  place  was  a venerable  Virginia 
darky,  tall,  black  as  ebony,  hair  white,  keen 
black  eyes,  and  carrying  himself  as  erect  and 
proud  as  an  old  Romau.  He  was  a sort  of  oracle, 
and  told  us  children,  as  we  would  gather  round 
him  in  the  cabin,  many  marvellous  stories  of 
what  he  had  seen  ‘Jack-o’-lantern’  do  iu  the 
gullies  of  ‘ Ole  Virgiuny.’  Ho  had  himself  been 
led  by  this  devil’s  fire  two  or  three  dark  nights 
down  into  gullies  so  deep  he  thought  he  never 
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conld  ‘ fetch  his  foot.’  Two  things  he  did  not 
believe  in — riding  on  the  cars,  and  hearing 
folks  preach.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
enter  a car.  ‘Ole  Satan  hisself  holding  de 
reins,  and  likely  any  time  to  let  go.'  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  we  did  get  his  consent  to  go  and 
hear  old  Brother  Carr,  the  missionary,  preach. 
He  behaved  throughout  the  service  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  decorum.  Upon  his  return 
we  were  all  eager  to  hear  his  report  of  the  ser- 
mon. ‘ How  did  you  like  it,  daddy  ?’  I asked. 

“Solemuly  shaking  his  head,  he  replied, ‘I 
tell  you,  missis,  that  man  ’ polergized  on  some 
mighty  unconditional  subjects.’  ” 


General  Hardee  was  one  of  the  martinets 
of  the  Southern  army,  the  very  model  of  a vieille 
moustache , imgiaculate  in  dress,  soldierly  "In 
bearing,  and  a great  disciplinarian.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  sent  to  Arkansas  to  deal  with 
some  very  refractory  volunteer  brigades  that 
had  lost  all  idea  of  military  discipline,  and  one 
day  near  camp  came  upon  a soldier  who  was 
sitting  down  under  a tree,  had  taken  his  gnn 
apart,  and  was  cleaning  it  diligently.  As  the 
general  approached  he  looked  up,  but  neither 
rose  nor  saluted,  and  presently  wont  on  rub- 
bing, and  singing  as  he  worked.  The  general 
pulled  up,  intent  upon  reproviug  a breach  of 
military  etiquette. 

“Do  you  know  who  I am,  sir!”  he  asked, 
sternly. 

“ No,  I don’t  know,  and  I don’t  care  a 

said  the  soldier.  “ Sorter  geueral,  ain’t  yer  f” 

“I  am  the  general  in  command,  sir;  that’s 
what  I am,”  said  Hardee. 

The  soldier  got  up,  stuck  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  cocked  his  felt  hat  impudently  over  his 
eyes,  and  said : “ Well,  I said  you  was  a sorter 
general,  didn’t  If  And  if  you’ll  hold  on  till  I 
git  my  gun  together  and  loaded,  I’ll  give  you 
a sorter  salute.” 


THE  TALISMAN  AND  THE  LEECH  : A FRAGMENT. 

It  was  a lovely  lady  that  on  her  sick-bed  lay ; 

It  was  her  lordly  lover  spurred  for  the  leech  away. 

And  met  upon  the  highway,  crouched  on  the  cold 
hard  Btone, 

A withered  white-haired  beggar  that  made  for  alms 
her  moan. 

The  lordly  lover  cast  her  his  purse  from  saddle-bow. 

“ My  love  is  lying  dying,  and  for  the  leech  I go. 

In  yonder  burg  physicians  a many  are,  I trow : 

Would  that  the  skillfulest  of  all  among  them  I could 
know  r* 


“Take  this;”  the  crone,  upstarting,  placed  on  his 
hand  a ring 

Of  dull  and  tarnished  copper,  a mean  and  battered 


thing. 

“ Wear  this,  and  when  thou  ridest  up  to  the  leech  s 


door. 

See  for  thyself 
before.” 


what  company  of  guests  doth  stand 


And  before  the  knight  could  thank  her  she  vanished 
qnlte  away. 

And  there  was  naught  but  a wee  brown  bird  sitting 
upon  the  spray ; 


And  the  light-hearted  lover  onward  he  spurred  his 
courser  gray. 

And  kissed  the  battered  talisman,  and  blessed  the 
kindly  fay. 

Up  the  ringing  street  he  darted  to  the  chief  physi- 
cian's door— 

Heaven  1 what  ghastly  company  was  standing  it 
before ! 

The  souls  of  all  the  slain  were  there,  ten  thousand 
souls,  I trow, 

Like  witch-fires  in  a pallid  night  a-wavcring  to  and 
fro. 

On  passed  the  knight  to  another  leech,  but  before 
the  door,  perdie, 

Was  quite  as  ghastly  if  not  quite  so  great  a company; 

And  up  and  down  the  burg  he  rode,  but  everywhere 
he  went, 

Watched  the  spirit  of  each  patient  under  a monu- 
ment.* 

•‘Alack!  doth  never  a leech  have  skill?”  was  his 
despairing  cry; 

“ And  must  the  Lady  Cunegund  in  her  youth  and 
beauty  die? 

There  is  but  one  physician  left,  and  yonder  at  his 
door— 

Oh,  heavens  1 there  floats  a single  ghost— a single 
ghost,  no  more ! 

“ Oh,  a blessing  on  the  talisman  and  on  the  kindly 
fay  1 

Here  is  the  surgeon  skilled  shall  charm  my  lady's 
hurt  away.— 

Ho  1 busk  ye,  busk  ye,  Master  Leech,  and  ride  away 
with  me, 

And  thon  shalt  save  a precious  life,  and  win  a price- 
less fee.” 

Up  sprang  the  good  physician  then  behind  the  gal- 
lant knight, 

And  swiftly  np  the  sounding  road  clattered  the 
courser  wight ; 

And  merrily  the  knight  he  sang  and  shouted  in  his 
glee, 

“A  blessing  on  the  kindly  fay  that  guided  me  to 
thee !” 

“ Now,  by  our  good  Saint  Anthony,  what  is  it  thou 
dost  say? 

Dost  thou  not  know,  Sir  Knight,  there  is  ne  goblin, 
neither  fay? 

But  tell  me  truly  who  It  was  to  me  thy  steps  did 
guide, 

For  how  should  a poor  leech  be  known  throughout 
the  country-side?” 

“Oh,  trust  me,  trust  me,  Master  Leech,  thy  fame 
spreads  far  and  near ; 

On  every  side  of  thy  healing  skill  what  miracles  we 
hear ! 

For  though  thy  cheek  doth  brightly  bear  the  rosy 
hue  of  youth, 

There  is  no  doctor  so  renowned  in  all  the  land,  good 
sooth.” 

“ Sir  Knight,  it  ill  becomes  thy  rank  to  mock  a sim- 
ple man. 

One  who  doth  practice  Galen's  art  with  all  the  skill 
he  can ; 

But  only  yesterday  I hung  my  shingle  out  at  door. 

And  I havo  had  but  a single  call— one  patient,  and 
no  more.” 

“ Now,  by  Saint  Anthony  1”  exclaimed  the  knight. - . . 

The  remainder  of  this  interesting  ballad  has 
been  lost. 


* Under  a monument— to  distinguish  them  from  Pa- 
tience on  a monument. 
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ST.  LOUIS. 


SOME  years  ago  the  journals  of  the 
country  were  laughing  at  person 
whom  they  called  “The  Capital-Mover.” 
This  was  one  T.  U.  Reavis.  Caricatures 
were  made  of  Reavis  in  which  he  was 
represented  as  carrying  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  on  his  back,  with  various 
others  of  the  public  buildings  under 
his  arms,  and  striking  out  boldly  for  St. 
Louis.  He  had  discovered  that  that  place 
was  the  geographical  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  future  centre  of  its  population, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  the  future  great  city 
of  the  world.  This  being  the  case,  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  seat  of  government  also 
removed  thither  without  further  delay. 

The  Capital-Mover  did  not  succeed  in 
his  designs,  and  meanwhile  the  new  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  other  costly 
improvements  have  more  firmly  anchored 
the  government  to  Washington  than  ever; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  St.  Louis  from 
being  a vast  and  imposing  city  on  its  own 
account,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  fac- 
titious resource.  The  title  of  “The  Fu- 
ture Great  City  of  the  World,”  usually 
contracted  to  “The  Future  Great,”  given 
to  it,  half  in  deHsion,  in  these  discussions, 
has  stuck,  and  is  quite  generally  recog- 
nized. 

Dwellers  on  the  Eastern  sea-board  find 
it  hard  to  comprehend  the  great  West — 
not  so  much  the  far  West,  of  which  they 
have  some  wild  and  fanciful  ideas,  but  the 
central  West,  which  presents  a cultivated 
area,  and  a thickly  populous  civilization 
like  their  own.  Get  upon  a railway  train, 
and  come  a thousand  miles  across  the 
country  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
lined  with  cities  all  along  its  course.  The 
greater  ones,  in  obedience  to  a law  plain- 
ly in  operation,  are  on  the  western  bank. 
They  have  had  their  starting-point  as  de- 
pots of  supplies  for  people  who  were  mov- 
ing further  on,  and  as  depots  of  supplies  it 


was  fitting  that  they  should  be  on  the  fur- 
ther shore,  where  the  river  need  not  be 
crossed.  They  burn  a soft  and  inferior 
coal,  yielded  them  by  the  region  round 
about,  and  all  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
in  smoke.  While  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  Eastern  sea  board  we  have  left,  these 
cities  of  the  plain,  artificers  in  iron  and 
brass  and  every  useful  work,  are  pouring 
forth  vapors  as  if  they  were  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  some  fiery  subterranean  activity. 

But  it  is  with  St.  Louis  that  we  are  to 
deal.  I have  seen  it  at  different  seasons, 
and  from  many  points  of  view,  but  from 
no  other  can  it  be  called  so  impressive  as 
from  the  great  bridge,  of  steel  tubular  arch- 
es, which  forms  the  approach  to  it  over  the 
Mississippi,  on  a winter  day  when  the 
river  has  moving  ice  in  it.  The  bridge 
complete  is  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  and 
the  part  over  the  water  about  a third' of  v 
a mile,  which  is  divided  into  three  vast  J\ 
spans.  The  cost,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing,  was  some  $10,000,000.  The  railway^ 
cars  run  within,  and  afterward  through  a / 
tunnel  a mile  in  length,  under  the  efyy, 
which  terminates  at  the  Union  Dep<&* 
Horse-car  lines,  vehicles,  and  pedestrians  ' ; 
pass  on  the  spacious  top.  Stand  here  and 
look  off.  The  wide  and  turbid  flood,  com- 
ing resistlessly  on  around  its  curve,  in- 
spires with  a sense  of  majesty  and  dread. 
Some  ferry-boats  with  large  stern  wheels 
push  through  the  broken  ice,  and  leave 
clear  tracks  like  roads  behind  them.  The 
view,  hemmed  in  by  shrouding  vapors,  is 
but  a hand’s-breadth  in  any  direction.  A 
few  features  only  of  the  life  making  up 
the  eleven  continuous  miles  of  river-front 
appear.  The  sun  strikes  with  a gleam  on 
a bit  of  sand-bar  on  the  opposite  shore, 
emerging  mysteriously  from  the  smoke, 
as  if  it  were  only  now  that  the  chaos  was 
beginning  to  give  place  to  physical  order. 

The  city  itself  is  barely  visible.  Of  all 
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as  sooty.  These  Western  cities  exhale  a 
tainted  breath,  stifle  themselves  in  the 
fumes  of  their  own  prosperity.  If  there 
be  philanthropists  abroad,  it  would  seem 
that  they  could  aid  them  by  no  other  pos- 
sible boon  so  much  as  by  that  of  resul  v 
mg  the  problem  how  the  waste  product 
of  decomposition  of  the  bituminous  coal 
may  he  carried  off,  or  prevented  from  aris- 
ing. Not  that  the  inhabitants  themselves 
object  to  it,  more  than  in  London.  Oh 
dear  no!  They  are  rather  proud  of  it.  as 
they  are  of  the  clouded  water  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi set  upon  the  table  to  drink,  and 
have  theories  of  the  benefit  to  health  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other. 

No,  St  Louis  has  got  to  be  explored  in 
d eta il.  The  esse n t i al  things  in  Atneri car i 
cities  which  distinguish  them  from  one 
another,  since  they  have  so  many  things 
in  common,  are  matters  of  local  situation. 
As  at  Chicago  it  is  the  lake  and  prairie, 
and  at  Cincinnati  the  moun  Ini  nous  hi  1 Is,  so 
at  St.  Louis  it  is  the  river  and  its  varied 
life  which  give  the  distinctive  form  and 
color  to  the  place.  This  great  waterway, 
with  its  eighteen  miles  of  commercial 
frontage,  margined  with  boats,  and  smok- 
ing with  mills  and  foundries,  is  to  fe" 
borne  in  mind  as  the  Ixtsis  of  all  that  lias 
grown  up  beside  it. 

A good  share  of  the  wav  is  bordered 
with  the  levee — n very  wide  space  prepared 
with  Belgian  pavement,  and  sloping  like 
the  glacis  of  a fort,  which  the  river  must 


the  vast  agglomeration  of  dwellings  and 
industries  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is, 
no  more  than  a dome  or  two,  or  the  out- 
lines of  » shot-tower  or  an  elevator,  looms 
out  vaguely.  Or  a row  of  red  brick  chim- 
neys of  a chemical  works  in  the  foreground 
makes  a spot  of  color  amid  murky  wreaths, 
to  which  their  own  belching*  are  every 
moment  adding. 

In  summer  the  bridge  is  a breathing- 
place,  and  the  temperature  of  a St.  Louis 
summer  is  such  that  a breathing-place  is 
much  needed.  In  the  summer  nights  lov- 
ers and  others  come  out  upon  it,  and  sit 
on  scats  conveniently  left  at  several  points 
along  its  extent,  and  look  down  upon  a 
much  tamer  and  shallower  river  than  that 
described. 

But  now  for  the  city  itself.  Let  us  as 
same  that  we  have  entered  it.  Il  seems 
scarcely  daybreak  as  we  sit  in  the  lobby 
of  our  hotel  this  dark  morning,  yet.  a 
glance  at  the  dial  shows  that  it  is  already 
ten  o'clock.  It.  is  time  to  bo  moving. 
Whither  first ' Tip  into  some  high  point, 
as  the  dome  of  the  .Court- -.house,  for  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  < Ah,  except  upon 
some  extremely  rare  occasion,  that  is  use- 
less to  expect.  The  photographers  take 
their  pictures  on  Sundays,  when  tin?  chim- 
neys have  stopped  strf'aiuing  for  the  time 
being,  and  'then  sfpnie  partial  pm.>  poets 
are  to  be  had;  but.  as  a rule.  St.  Louis 
is  as  invisible  as  London.  When  it,  is 
old  and  as  large  it  Ls  likely  to  be  at  least 
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good#  of  every  kind. 

There  are  no  regu- 
lar wharfs,  but  landing  stages  instead, 
moored  by  eh  a i us,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  water,  and  reached  by  small 
bridges.  But  of  tlie  river  more  anon  • the 
stranger  naturally  plunges  first  into  the 
thick  of  the  town.  Fourth  Street  may  be 
called  its  Broadway,  or  Upper  Broadway, 
devoted  to  an  elegant  retail  trade,  and  the 
promenade  of  shoppers  with  full  purses. 
Fifth  Street  tends  to  wholesale  business. 
On  Sixth  are  found  close  together  Barr's, 
one  of  those  mammoth  emporiums  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  hustling  like  a bee  hive, 
which  are  growing  into  usage  throughout 
the  country,  and  a great  -handsome  build- 
ing, like  a Keuaissance  palace,  erected  by 
the  St.  Louis  Lite  insurance  Company. 
This  latter  has  a row  of  statues  along  its 
roof  of  a really  very  creditable  sort.  T fade 
of  the  choicer  kinds  scatters  a short  Way 
from  these  streets,  which  follow  the.  gen- 
eral course  of  the  river,  westward  on  those 
which  cross  them  at  right  angles.  Up 
Olive  Blivet  is  &?en  the  imposing  building, 
of  gray  granite,  of  the  custom  bouse  and 
post-olfiee.  It  is  not  unlike  the  New  York 
Post-office,  and  is  among  the  best  of  those 
which  the  government-  bits  of  late  gi  ven  to 
the  great  business  centres  of  the  country. 
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It  will  he  seen  that  there  is  no  change  from 
the  customary  American  lack  of  invention 
in  the  matter  of  street  names.  Why 
should  we  invariably  have  a series  after 
the  trees,  Olive,  Pine,  Chestnut,  and  the 
like,  even  if  those  numerically  named 
be  defensible  ? Would  it  not  be  as  well, 
for  a change,  to  give  them  some  such  bold 
titles  as  those -conferred  upon  racehorses. 
■or  to  utilise,  science  or fiction  ( F he  where, 
however,  St.  Louis  has  used  the  names  of 
many  of  its  early  French  pioneers,  and  is 
less  open  to  the  O'burge  of  triteness  than 
some  other  places. 

More  good  buildings  are  seen  from  about 
the  corners,  of  Fourth  or  Fifth  street  and 
Washington  Avenue  than  almost  any 
where  else.  They  are  live  stories,  of  the 
best  material,  and  the  usual  metrojKvliian 
patterns.  Here  are  one  or  two  without; 
any  signs  put  out,  after  the  model  of  A.  T. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  on  the  theory  that 
whoever  does  not  know  so  well  known  an 
estiiblishment  is  of  no  consequence  as  a 
customer.  Along  Fourth  Street  an  enter- 
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terials,  ami  they  will  be  combined  togeth 
er  in  autistic  effects  to  a much  greater  ex- 
tent than  now. 

Of  all  the  architect  oral  monuments  of 
the  city  the  enthusiastic  St.  Louisan  points 
with  greatest  pride,  and  deservedly*  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  It  is  a grandly 
simple  edifice  for  its  purpose,  in  too  nar- 
row a street  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, but  of  a chancier  to  impress  the 
most  casual  beholder.  It  is  of  granite 
and  limestone,  duly  darkened  by  the  pre- 
vailing smoke.  It  is  the  creditable  boast 
that  the  whole  of  its  material,  including 
brick,  iron,  glass,  lead,  and  paint,  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  State  itself.  Three 
great  porches  give  aegess  as  if  to  the  abode 
of  giants,  as  indeed  its  habitues'  may  fairly 
be  considered  in  commeive,  If  the  ex- 
terior be  somewhat  approached  by  that 
of  the  Exchange  at  Chicago,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  grand  hall  of  the  interior 
in  this  country,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  figures  can  not  express  its  air  of  vast 
ness.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  show 
that  it  is  226  feel  long.  IOC*  wide,  and  79 
high.  I had  the  fortune  to  see  it  first  in 
use  for  a national  Presidential  Conven- 


tion. Faces  could  not  he  distinctly  seen  at 
the  great  distances.  The  acoustic  proper- 
ties are  not  good,  though  that  is  not  im- 
portant, as  it  is  not  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  general  meetings,  and  the  voices 
of  hut  a few  speakers  could  be  heard. 
The  delegat  ions  were  ranged  around  the 
hall  in  a semicircle,  a blue  silken  pen- 
nant marking  the  place  of  each.  The 
spectators  spread  back  in  broad  planes  of 
mere  shapeless  humanity  behind  them, and 
clustered  like  flies  in  a gallery  making  a 
circuit  of  the  room  high  above.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  stirring  spectacle. 

* ‘ Pet 1 1 isy  1 v an  ia  gi  ves  *se  ven  t y n me  vot es ' 
(or  whatever  the  number  may  have  been) 
v 1 for  Samuel  J.  Tiklen,”  cried  the  chair- 
man of  that  delegation,  standing  erect  in 
Ins  place,  V Pennsylvania  gives  seventy- 
nine  for  Samuel  .1.  Tilden,"  shouted  the 
secretary  at  the  right  of  the  president's 
desk.  “Pennsylvania  seventy -nine  for 
Tiiden/’  echoed  the  secretary  at  the  left, 
announcing  the  news  to  that  side  of  the 
house:  and  these  cries  resounded  down 
the  hall  like  martial  orders. 

A gayer  spectacle  still  is  presented  in 
the  Exchange  hall  when  it  is  given  upv 
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during  Fair  Week,  in  October^  to  the  ball 
known  as  that  of  the  Veiled  Prophet. 
This  is  a costume  ball,  and  all  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  Carnival  are  indulged  in.  Just 
now.  however,  its  lower  space  is  filled 
chi  oily  witli  marble-topped  tables,  oii 
which  are  samples  of  grain  and  flour. 
Nonchalant  dealers  take  pinches  of  the 
flour  between  thumb  and  fingers  and  scat- 
ter them  over  the  floor.  A couple  of  hun- 
dred brokers— seeming  a mere  handful-^ 
are  clamoring  wildly,  after  the  manner 
of  their  business,  near  a handsome  iron 


well -understood  life,  of  such  a portion  of  a 
great  city. 

The  rest  of  the  city  is  of  a minor  sort, 
with  here  and  there  some  important 
monuments,  remote  from  one  another. 
The  excellent  Public  High  School,  housed 
in  a characteristic  building,  is  one.  The 
Four  Courts,  the  central  department  of 
criminal  correction,  containing  also  the 
jail,  is  another.  The  latter  follows  some- 
what the  model  of  the  Pans  Hotel  de 
Ville,  destroyed  in  the  Commune.  The 
jail  is  perhaps  unique,  consisting  of  a 
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fountain  covered  with  classic  divinities. 
The  war,  which  was  so  poignantly  a civil 
war  on  the  borders.  split  up  the  commer- 
cial interests  here  represented,  and  up  to 
1875,  when  they  reunited*  there  was  both 
a Union  Exchange  and  a Confederate  Ex- 
change. 

All  around  this  centre,  at  no  great  re- 
move from  the  river,  is  a quarter  of  tall 
office  buildings,  intersected  by  narrow 
sleets  and  alleys,  and  bustling  with  the 


great  central  cage  of  iron  bars,  upon 
which  the  cells  open  in  tiers,  and  from 
which  they  are  all  equally  under  inspec- 
tion. A keeper  told  me,  on  looking  into 
this  inferior,  that  there  was  once  a pris- 
oner who  had  “dror'd  it  all  off  as  natural 
as  life";  but  this  accomplished  criminal 
had  disapiK>ared,  and  his  sketch  was  not 
extant. 

Let  us  drop  in  at  the  place  of  a great 
dry  goods  merchant  on  Washington  Av- 
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other  way  by  the  dosing  of  the  Mississip- 
pi to  trade.  This  is  in  fact  true.  The 
blighting  influence  of  the  war  on  St. 
Louis,  offset  to  some  slight  extent  by  its 
position  as  a centre  of  military  supplies 
and  troops,  is  so  manifest  in  a study  of  the 
statistical  tables  that  it  almost  seems  that 
without  it  the  inequality  of  populations 
in  the  two  places  would  not  have  existed. 
In  the  decade  from  18(50  to  1870  St.  Louis 
increased  but  53,00th  and  Chicago  188,000. 
The  summer  climate,  again,  of  St.  Louis, 
our  friend  tells  us.  is  relatively  against 
it.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  merchants  have 
to  go  away  to  escape  the  extreme  heat  at 
what  might  Otherwise  bo  a favorable  sea- 
son. Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  railroads, 
or  some  of  them,  have  been  led  to  discrim- 
i unto  unfairly  on  freights  in  favor  of  Chi 

Tibs  Machi&velian  Chicago  is  capable 
of  any  shrewd  and  pushing  schemes.  It 
will  send  free  railway  passes  to  small  trad- 
ers in  a commercial  area  which  should 
not  be  tributary  to  it  at  all.  It  will  draw 
grain  from  within  forty  miles  of  St.  Louis, 


enue,  who  may  be  called  the  A.  T,  Stew- 
art of  the  town.  He  tells  us  of  his  first 
shop,  which  was  a shabby  old  limestone 
house,  put  up  by  the  early  fur-traders  on 
the  levee,  in  contradistinction  to  his  pre- 
sent palatial  store.  That  was  in  1835, 
and  lie  brought  a stock  of  goods  there 
from  Kentucky;  and  this  is  1882.  The 
contrast  seems  strongly  enough  marked, 
yet  his  talk  has  a certain  unhopeful  air, 
and  is  almost  a constant  prean  to  Chicago. 
It  is  not  enough  that  Si.  Louis  has  done 
so  incredibly  well,  but  then*  is  an  ag- 
grieved tone,  of  which  a good  deal  is 
heard  in  the  place,  if  it  can  be  made  Out 
that  Chicago  has  done  somewhat  better. 

Chicago  may  be  more  enterprising,  he 
is  inclined  to  admit.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
more  intelligent  population.  It  is  a read 
iug  and  book  publishing  place,  while  here 
there  are  mi  large  tx>ok  stores  The  slug 
gfeti  influence  of  slave  days  is  not  wholly 
outgrown  here  yet.  Chicago  lias  been 
artful  in  drawing  to  itself  a sturdy  North- 
ern immigration,  and  especially  during 
the  war  was  it  aided  in  this  and  every 
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or  make  lower  bids  on  iron- work  in  the 
town  itself,  though  Caroudelet,  its  south- 
ern section,  is  one  congeries  of  mills  and 
smelting  furnaces.  It  will  even  throw 
doubts  as  to  the  local  ownership  of  the 
great  bridge  which  crosses  from  the  Illi- 
nois side.  An  eye  is  deflected  toward  this 
crafty  rival,  upon  any  proposed  course, 
even  before  it  is  considered  in  the  scale  of 
absolute  benefit.  The  journals  of  the  two 
are  never  done  discussing,  generally  in 
the  grimly  humorous  tone,  questions  of 
relative  merits,  from  bank  interest  and 
grain  receipts  to  size  of  feet  and  ears*. 

The  calm  outsider  can  not  be  expected 
to  share  in  this  lively  contest,  but  may  be 
content  to  admire  a stupendous  progress 
when  it  is  under  his  eyes,  irrespective  of 
what  may  exist  elsewhere.  He  may  hike 
leave  also  to  doubt  whether  the  greatest 
superiority  consists  in  a mere  augmenta- 
tion of  inhabitants,  and  whether  that  is 
not  a more  praise  worthy  kind  which  lias 
to  do  with  the  improved  condition  of  those 
already  on  the  ground.  This  talk  of  mere 
gross  size  sometimes  becomes  tiresome. 
“ What  is  being  done,”  one  wearily  asks. 
“ for  the  greater  happiness  of 

There  should  be  a number  of  nest  Hass 
funerals,  you  are  told  bi  the  anient,  be- 
fore St.  Louis  can  be  expected  to  develop 
her  full  capacity.  This  is  only  another 
form  of  testimony,  the  juukbon*  will  per- 
haps find,  to  a conservatism  and  solidity 
in  St.  Louis  business  methods  which  have 
kept  it  out  of  wild-cat  Bpriml&tkm*  to  a 
greater  extent  than  its  rung h hors,  amt 
render  it  a model  for  imitation  rather 
than  disparagement.  Our  writer  even 
finds  fault  that  there  is  a h\v>  jHxrcentage 
of  business  failures 
here  than  elsewhere. 

It  was  but  5 4 per 

1000  of  business  con  r ^ 

cerns,  for  a period 

named,  as  compared 

with  7.0  for  Chicago. 

He  ascribes  it  to  stag- 

natiug  caution  and  ■BQgPK9|B&j| 
lack  of  aggressive 
spirit,  and  is  not  sure 
that  a higher  rate  of  . 
bankruptcy  may  not 
be  simply  an  indica- 
tion of  more  active 
enterprise.  It  may 
be  confidently  said 
to  this  perverted 

miud  that  popula-  statcf 


tion  and  wealth  will  grow  in  this  fertile 
river  valley  and  its  capital  even  till  the 
time  shall  come  of  some  of  those  evils 
shown  by  Buckle  as  inhering  in  lands 
wjjcre  the  food  supply  is  overabundant 
and  men  increase  too  rapidly;  but  at 
present  it  is  of  more  importance  that  it 
should  be  a shining  example  of  commer- 
cial honesty  amid  the  corruptions  of  the 
times  than  have  any  possible  acceleration. 

The  figures  of  the  Capital  Mover,  ear- 
lier adverted  to.  aim  to  show  that  in  one 
hundred  years  our  country  is  to  have 
600,000,000  of  people,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
future  great  city  of  the  world,  10, 000,000 
of  them.  Let  us  hope  that  its  directing 
spirits  in  the  mean  time  are  not  to  be  led, 
by  a frenzied  haste  to  overtake  a destiny 
which  they  could  not  escape  if  they  would, 
into  corruptions  of  sentiment  unworthy 
of  their  coming  high  estate. 

St.  Louis  is  probably  central  to  a great- 
er food-producing  area  than  either  Cl  bea- 
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to  be  since  I have  not  space  to  show  here. 
Upon  this  basis,  later.  has  grown  up  a 
manufacturing  interest  of  importance 
commensurate  with  the  rest,  Some  3000 
varied  establishments  turn  out  an  an- 
nual profit  of  £104, 000,000,  and  put  Si. 
Louis  seventh  itr  the  list  of  manufactur- 
ing: cities.  For  the  first  time  Cincinnati, 
which  figures  sixth  in  this  list,  leads  tier 
as  a rival.  There  are  points  in  which 
Cincinnati  is  very  similar  to  St,  Louis, 
and  others  in  which  it  is  much  more 
wide-awake  and  advanced,  though  it  has 
100,000  less  population.  A study  into 
the  differences  and  resemblances  of  the 
two  would  be  interesting  to  make,  but  it 
would  be  a matter  of  speculative  interest 
merely,  since  the  question  of  rivalry. 

St.  Louis,  is  directed  at  Chicago,  and  Chi- 
cago only. 

Missouri  is  a State  very  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  The  Irou  Mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob  district  is  eighty  miles  by  railroad 
below  St.  Louis.  These  mountains  are  of 


go,  Cincinnati,  or  New  Orleans.  It  must 
always  be  a great  shipping  market  for 
grain,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  the 
Mississippi  remains  open  so  much  longer 
in  the  winter  than  the  northern  route  by 
the  lakes.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
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across  the  river,  on  the  Illinois  side,  is  a 
sufficient  supply,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
The  nearest  coal  is  in  St.  Clair  County,  no 
more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  and 
the  rest  in  Madison,  Jackson,  and  William- 
son. all  close  to  the  river,  in  Illinois. 

This  approximation  of  iron  and  coal  to 
a leading  transportation  route  has  natu- 
rally resulted  in  the  line  of  furnaces,  mills, 
machine-shops,  and  boat* building  yards, 
the  clangor  and  smoke  and  lurid  glare  of 
which  render  the  long  precinct  of  Caron- 
dfjlet  the  beneficent  sort  of  Pandemonium 
it  is.  More  was  expected  from 
these  than  has  really  b«*en  ao* 
coii^plishcd.  or,  rsither,  there 
luiv?  beet?  local  set  Wok*  of  late  > 

which  have  pr*< vented  the  fa  vor* 
able  from  exerting  its 

full  fom*.  There iitv complaints 
of  the  high  railroad  freights  on 
coal,  fso  that,  even  ai  the  short 
distance'  it  lias  to  come.,  it  costs  1 

many  times  more  than  at  some 
points  less  ad  vimtageoufdy  | 

placed  There .'  are  times  when  J|Jr] 

it  has  cost  as  much  hi  bring  it 
loiter  ms  in  mine  u If  it  be  ~~\v  * 

•-‘lidlv  dm*  ; g > ariN  r.'iilwMV  r-\  \V 

parity,  H is  an  economic  mis- 
take  akin  to  that  of  crippling 
tire  goose  that  laid  the  golden 


eggs,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  sharply  re- 
pented of  in  the  future. 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server that  the  railroads  as  a whole  in- 
tend to  neglect  St.  Louis,  by  any  means. 
Thirteen  separate  trunk  lines  leave  it,  ra- 
diating to  all  points  of  the  compass.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  toward  the  East 
are  the  great  Pennsylvania  line,  with  its 
6127  miles  of  road,  and  the  Wabash,  with 
3S48L  To  the  West  branches  out  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  5640  miles  of  track,  and 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  lias  ah 
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tb#  tfinifal  h^nclv"'  Su cli  yyidi  1 \YA3tfk>  bj^mg  amt  nohivtiii^  the  &0  of 

kirnm H m cuntmontat  Europe' . ami  the  imichme  shop  hnrfe  anti  kueh  other  in 
writer  i***niMnl)cvs  with  pleasure  the  psc  d .strm-ti'ou  -of  u similar  character  as  it  may 
iiibits  made  by  thorn  wfc  the  ,t*am'vtexpmb  lie  deemed.  .ml viable  to  nx\(\  fove- 

tio&wf  from  an  fftr  &yvay  as  Raskiny'  j tgbftig’.fwru.  tixiin  txr  tinm  The: , stuiknits- 
Italy,  amt  Spain,  But  here  all  such  «kU  will  divide  their  working  hours. -as  nearly 
n*  dignifying  lat^or,  investing  the  nieebau-  as  possible..  eip  tally  between  mental  ami 
e:ii  1 trades  with the  hisoimitiou  that  mi) ly  manual  rises.  They  .sHaU  he  admire 
m longs  to  them  with  the  youthful  rmml  - ted.  on  examundioo,  at  not  Itfss  Unm  .ft  mr- 
when  rightly  approaelunh  *md  pt^pkinhg  | yeat^>>tTig>\ nind  Liieeoume 

fur  & useful  and  paying  hv»  dihood  & whole  j .uTiue  three  y euesA 

• lass  drawn.  u<>.w  to  worthless  i-jerlrelnps  The  ehv  rises  |re*utly  from  the  river  m 
un.il  the  like  on  the  ground  of  a petty  re-  i three  last  of  which,  at  the. suir 

s^pfctnikiMy.  aiv:  far  too  rare.  Tin  en  \ arh  iyi  Cote  BrdlanUe  os.  about  two  time 
r^aragkttipnt  is  d^VfAftly  to  te  Wi&iveAl  for.  j dred ieo thigh  aivd  four  mikssitHvdc.  West- 
A shttfeient  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  wan!,  iu  II us  uioLropolfrs  ,u<  in  so  many 
ihrhtm!  Training  School  in  got  from  the  oi  hors  of  the  world,  and  in  the  world  it- 
uMivtea  femhlislon^  it  Us  working  dur  j $<41,  the  course  M empire  takes  its  wav. 
iuu  a four  years'  existence,  the  appe&fanee  ; The  tendency  of  residences,  ami.  especial- 
of  its  shops,  tools,  #tid  pumls; .tyre  - 1: 4# is  to  Uih 

for  ai.i  article  in  themselves.  Tin?.-  ^rdi  hw^t, und  busipr^v  follow*  them  upd  The 
oaip.T  of  ystuhlishrneut  declares:  " Its  oh-  rise  of  all  (the  wesl-houm! -.streets  Mevrep 
jeyl,  eball  he  hVsh-ueiiou  in  mathematics,  ; .Washiogloa  Avenue  Mi  the  north  and 
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dwellings  iu  which  he  found 
people  living,  ami  the  idea  might 
he  a good  one  for  the  tourist 
through  American  cities.  Among 
the  houses  of  the  better  but  sec- 
ondary order,  which  have  not 
grounds  of  some  extent  around 
them,  what  may  be  called  the 
slice  system  prevails;  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  rows  of  houses  of 
twenty  or  twentydive  feet,  with- 
out side  windows,  and  a space 
of  about  equal  extent  between 
each  two,  as  if  this  was  left  va- 
cant till  a pressure  should  come 
for  lilling  up.  The  continuous 
block  system  of  most  large  cit- 
ies is  not  yet  greatly  in  use. 
Space  stands,  for  the  time  being, 
as  a substitute  for  decoration. 

There  are  probably  more 
houses  above  the  average  in 
comfort,  costing,  say,  from 
$10,000  to  §30,000,  and  fewer 
proportionate  palaces,  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country 
As  to  the  matter  of  rents,  they 
are  less  than  in  New  York,  more 
than  in  Philadelphia  and  Baftt 
more;  and  perhaps  higher  even 
than  in  Chicago.  They  are  not 
as  low  as  they  ought  to  be;  and 
the  same  may  he  said  of  the  gen 
end  expenses  of  living,  which  is 
somewhat  unexpected  here  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  food  re 
gion.  and  so  close  to  the  sources  of  supply 
of  fuel  and  building  materials,  ft  is  as 
criberi  to  high  taxation  and  high  interest 
on  money,  which  are  both  above  the 
rates  where  they  ought  to  remain. 

Our  drive  may  easily  be  extended  a 
mile  and  a half  further  out  to  the  King  s 
Highway.  if  it  sweep  around  then  to 
the  Jefferson  Barracks,  southward,  it  wilt 
have  made  u pretty  complete  circuit  of 
the  city.  On  tin*  outskirts  the  sky  is  blue, 
tire  atmosphere  clear.  “Whereas  in  them 
terior  live  sun  may  h»ye  shone,  even  on  a 
pleasant  day,  in  a wan.  pale  way.  aud  cast 
furtive  shadows  on  the  pavement  as  if  it 
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a considerable  portion  of  the  city,  some-  j 
what  after  the  maimer  of  the  exterior  hou- . I 
levarcks  at  Paris.  It  is  still  in  4 transition  ! 
stale.  Handsome  churches  of  the  charm-  1 

ing  gray  liinesbme  are  going  up  along  it.  | 
At  one  point  Yanrlerventer  Place*  mu  Irik  J 
closure  with  a gravv -plot  in  the  centre,  and  1 
somewhat  recalling  Mil  I bruise  Avenue  of 
New  H a vet  1 , ope  ns  f ton  1 it.  an  d g i v es  a j 
view  of  the  pleasant  country  beyond. 

There  are  efforts  at  architectural  adorn- 
m-nl  to  In-  observed,  bui  St.  Louis  house* 
in  general  arc  rather  coriiforlAhlg  fjhaii  or 
mate.  The  ornamentation  Is  not  often  of 
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were  no  more  than  some  very  far  off  elec- 
tric light,  here  we  meet  again  with  sun- 
shine of  the  ordinary  genial  sort  to  which 
we  are  used.  There  are  liberal  vistas  of 
open  country,  and  the  fresh  green  of  grass 
and  market-gardens  on  the  nearer  slopes. 

St.  Louis  is  a city  without  outside  re- 
sorts. M In  the  hot  summer  nights,  besides 
the  promenade  on  the  bridge,  much  use 


of  a festival,  awnings  of  the  national  ban- 
ner, or  of  b)ue  bunting  sprinkled  with 
stars,  put  out  from  the  restaurants,  and 
fronts  of  the  fine  buildings  transformed 
into  the  semblance  of  vast  ensigns  by 
stretching  the  bunting  behind  the  glass, 
lights  being  placed  behind  this  at  night. 
I should  say  that  there  was  an  especial 
genius  for  these  things  at  St;  Louis. 


rtlJUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


s,  I Of  the  regular  spots  repaired  to  by  plea* 
,v  j sure-seekers  at  all  times  indiscriminately, 
ir  i most  are  touched  in  the  route  above  indi- 
a- ; rated.  The  Fair  Ground  at  the  proper 
m i season  draws  great  throngs,  and  Vspeeial 
st  ly  on  the  Thursday  of  Fair  Week,  which  is 
it  an  official  and  public  holiday,  and  may  be 
et  counted  a kind  of  Derby -day,  This  is.  a 
is  fairground  of  no  common  order,  but  an 
in  ornate  park  and  zoological  garden  The 
ic  display  in  the  midst  of  it  when  in  progress 
at  bus  the  traits  of  a veritable  Vanity  Fair, 
a or  of  an  international  exposition.  An 
m ampin  theatre  for  forty  thousand  people, 
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and  shaped  like  those  for  bull -fights  in 
Spanish  couti tries,  holds  a principal  posh 
tioh.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation that  it  should  be  so  large,  but  one’s 
opinion  of  the  iuipoi'tiince  Of  forty  thou- 
sand people  is  involuntarily  lowered  by 
seeing  the  space  into  which  they  could  be 
put.  At  such  a rate,  the  entile  population 
of  the  country  could  be  stood  up  in  a small 
part  of  one  of  its  towns,  which  is  a reflec- 
tion that  does  not  often  occur  to  the  mind. 
All  around  is  a congeries  of  chalets,  put 
up  by  the  newspaper  press  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  news,  which 
indicates  the  scale  of  the  occasion.  Borne 
of  the  prettiest  are  those  of  the  German 
dailies.  In  some  deep  pits  in  the  bottom  of 
a kind  of  Gothic  hunting-lodge,  grizzlies, 
black  and  cinnamon  bears,  disport  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  and 
invite  the  attention  amt  fortuitous  apples 
and  cakes  of  the  curious,  like  the  beat's  of 

Forest  Park  is  a tract  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  acres,  naturally  wooded  and  di- 

«■ -Google 
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versified  in  surface,  but  not  yet  greatly 
improved.  Having  passed  it,  you  come 
next  to  the  vicinity  of  Shaw's  Garden. 
No  stranger  will  have  failed  to  hear  of 
Shaw’s  Garden.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  by  an  amiable  gentleman  of  wealth, 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  in  1819,  and  lias  re 
manned  its  permanent  possession.  If  is  a 
succession  of  conservatories  of  rare  plants, 
and  open-air  spaces  devoted  to  flower, 
fruit,  and  tree  culture,  and  contains  also 
a museum  and  botanical  library.  It  is 
part  of  the  owner’s  private  domain.  He 
has  attained  a venerable  age  now,  occu- 
pying these  later  years  in  the  pleasant 
pursuit  of  writing  a treatise  on  the  rose; 
and  he  will  be  buried,  as  he  has  lived,  in 
the  midst  of  his  garden. 

This  same  kindly  citizen*  exemplifying 
that  u private  initiative*'  which  is  so  larg* 
Iv  American,  has  also  presented  outright 
the  long,  handsome  strip  of  Tower  Grove 
Park,  adjoining.  It  is  a mile  in  length, 
and  rat  her  narrow.  It  offers  a line  long 
vista  down  the  centre,  its  whole  length. 
A colossal  bronze  Shiikespeai*e  looks  down 
a part  of  it  toward  a colossal  bronze  Hum- 
boldt, loth  the  dignified  work  of  FertL 
Muller,  of  Munich.  He  has  made  em- 
blematic panels  for  the  pedestals,  and 
around  that  of  the  Humboldt  is  set  a pane- 
gyric worth  living  and  striving  for  in- 
deed: “ In  honor  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed traveller  of  this  or  any  other  age/’ 

Thence  Lafayette  Park  may  be  touched 
on  the  return.  It  is  a square  of  about 
the  size  and  order  of  Boston  Common, 
and  encompassed  by  the  most  eminently 
respectable  class  of  houses.  A statue  of 
Benton,  draped  in  a cloak  in  Roman  fash- 
ion, by  Harriet  Hosmer.  rises  in  the  midst 
of  it.  He  is  that  Thomas  II.  Benton  who 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  wrote  a book  about  it.  The 
motto  on  his  statue  is:  ‘'There  is  the 
East ; there  is  India!  ’— a sentence  from  an 
eloquent  speech  advocating  the  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1848.  As  early  as  1818  Ben- 
ton had  predicted  that  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  would  pass  across  this  continent, 
probably  carried  by  trains  of  camels,  rail 
roads  not  then  having  been  invented.  In 
the  speech  referred  to  he  proposed  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  road  a colos- 
sal statue  of  Columbus  should  tie  carved 
out  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  one 
hand  pointing  westward,  and  the  motto 
now  given  to  Benton  on  the  pedestal. 

St.  Louis  is  comprehended  as  a great 
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city*  particularly  in  its  river  front*  as  lias 
been  said.  Go  to  the  extreme  north, 
the  quarter  known  as  Baden.  Observe 
the  river-rats  clustering  about  the  grog- 
genes,  the  negro  roustabouts  of  the  old 
plantation  type  unloading  the  boats,  and 
hear  the  vigorous  phraseology  of  the  mates 
directing  them  in  their  labors.  There  are 
populations  living  by  fishing  and  catching 
drift-wood.  Near  North  Market  Street  a 
ferry  crosses  to  a satirical  ly  named  fi  Ven- 
ice,’" which  is  largely  a grain  and  cattle 
suburb.  To  the  north  all  is  lumber  and 
cattle  again.  Here  come  the  drovers  from 
Kansas  and  Texas,  and  here  the  raftsmen 


Nothing  was  known  by  the  settlers  of 
that,  nor  Arsenal  Island,  further  down, 
nor  any  other  of  the  islands  in  the  river. 
Then  toward  17S0  it  threatened  to  make 
the  main  channel,  which  had  been  seven- 
ty feet  deep,  pass  behind  it,  and  desert  the 
city  entirely;  and  again  it  returned  to  its 
proper  place.  It  seems  securely  auchored 
down  now  both  by  the  bridge  and  weighty 
storage  establishments  and  depots  which 
have  grown  up  since  the  making  of  this 
so  important  a terminal  point. 

In  the  duelling  days  Benton  fought 
here  with  Lucas,  a leading  lawyer.  They 
met  not  once  only  but  a second  time,  aft- 


floating  down  with  their  logs  from  the 
rivers  of  upper  Wisconsin.  They  return 
by  steamboat  in  high  feather,  with  the 
cash  proceeds  in  their  pockets,  and  are  apt 
to  he  lively  customers  on  these  return 
trips.  There  is  at  least  one  authentic  in- 
stance of  their  throwing  a captain  of  the 
Diamond  Joe  line  overlx:»ard,  and  inspiring 
terror  in  all  beholders,  because  denied  per- 
mission to  appear  at  table  in  their  shirt 
sleeves. 

Bloody  Island/'  across  the  river,  once 
a famous  duelling  ground,  has  now  be- 
come East  St.  Louis,  and  supports  an  end 
of  the  great  bridge.  It  has  been  a chaotic 
piece  of  ground  in  its  time,  as  most  of 
that  over  which  the  Mississippi  lias  had 
is  likely  to  have  been. 


uninterrupted  sw 
In  the  earlier  days  it  did  not  exist  at  all 
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er  an  interval  of  a month,  Lucas  was 
wounded  in  the  first  encounter,  and.  not 
satisfied  with  the  result,  demanded  n sec- 
ond, and  wes  then  killed*  The  moral  of 
this,  so  far  as  Lucas  was  concerned,  would 
seem  to  be  to  let  bad  enough  alone.  One 
Major  Biddle,  again,  and  Potter,  a member 
of  Congress,  met  here,  at  five  paces*  and 
both  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first 
fire.  Stories  of  equally  lurid  interest 
might  be  multiplied,  upon  a social  cus- 
tom, now  happily  passed  away,  which 
seems  to  have  beet)  marked  in  this  vicin- 
ity by  a peculiar  mingling  of  Western 
and  Southern  fierceness. 

Take  the  Fifth  Street  line  of  cars,  and 
examine  the  river  front  all  the  way  south- 
ward . Y nu  get  off  at  a stoppi ng  place  call- 
ed the  Wild  Hunter  Imj.  and  take  an- 
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other  car  to  Carondelet.  The  original  set-  zas  of  a summer  hotel.  The  best  of  them 
tiers  were  French,  as  has  been  said,  but  are  withdrawn  for  the  winter,  but  some- 
little  trace  of  them  remains.  A vast  Ger-  times  they  are  simply  laid  up  with  the 
man  invasion,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  sue-  others.  The  accident  has  not  been  unfre- 
ceeded  them,  and  put  up  its  names  on  the  quently  seen  that  an  ice-gorge  forming  in 
shop  signs,  especially  in  the  smaller  trade,  the  river  in  the  spring,  and  coming  on 
St.  Louis  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Ger-  with  resistless  force,  has  smashed  and 
man  cities  of  a West  which  is  full  of  crunched  whole  fleets  of  them  into  shape- 
Gerraans,  and  from  among  them  have  less  ruin. 

sprung  many  most  notable  citizens.  Carondelet  is  a main  street  of  minor 

There  may  be  a broken-roofed  old  lime-  shops  and  houses,  and  the  line  of  mills 
stone  warehouse  or  so  along  the  levee  from  and  furnaces  before  referred  to  along  the 
the  French  occupation,  but  nothing  ornate,  river.  The  population  in  their  grimy  in- 
The  French  cathedral  alone,  on  Walnut  teriors,  with  streams  of  molten  metal  pour- 
Street,  has  the  interest  of  a certain  quaint  ing,  pigs  and  lengths  of  railroad  iron  at  a 
plainness,  and  even  that  is  not  very  old.  cherry-red  heat  around  them,  and  sparks 
Two  vast  German  breweries  of  good  red  flying  on  every  side,  seem  not  so  much 
brick,  really  picturesque  and  imposing  in  engaged  in  labor  as  in  some  demoniac 
their  irregularity,  are  important  features  play  of  fire-works,  while  over  the  whole 
of  the  down  wal'd  journey.  The  levee  is  presides  the  roar  of  air  blasts,  and  circular 
packed  with  bags  and  bales,  barrels  and  saws,  and  the  pounding  of  trip-hammers, 
kegs,  and  the  wagons  that  transport  them.  It  was  here  that  the  iron-clad  gun-boats 
Alongside  lie  the  boats.  And  such  boats  as  were  built  that  did  such  good  service  dur- 
they  are! — side- wheelers  and  stern-wheel-  ing  the  war. 

ers,  packets,  barges,  tugs,  flat-boats,  and  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  although 
dredge  boats.  Many  of  the  packets  bear  the  early  constitution  of  St.  Louis,  so  long 
the  legend  “U.  S.  Mail,”  and  are  still  the  as  it  was  a foreign  settlement,  was  essen- 
quickest  means  of  communication  with  the  tially  French,  it  was  but  for  an  extreme- 
remote  river  points  to  which  they  ply.  As  ly  slight  space  of  time  under  any  legal 
a mass,  they  are  many-decked,  pavilion-  French  government.  It  made  a part  of 
like,  and  as  ephemeral-looking  as  the  piaz-  the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
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Bui  .it  w as  [*;voiseiy  in  17*'%  that  L*>uk 
XV, . tem*»uuniii^  )>y  theileuty  Of  P/tr- 
i§  JitH  disastrous  conflict  know1*  in  Eu- 
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The  betv  dooimaLon , kowewo  by 
im  means  lie 
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h&'k  of  physical  ability  in  the  new 
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years  after  wtmb  oe  >h  I TltS.  $ai«u  Spu*e 
4aJi  '^l^^'dapfr  Rios  arrived  at  St. 

Louis*  And  compictcdlUc  transfer*  ami 
it  \va%  unfit  11  it 8b  tbiai  the 
ish  ihiv pun’naH,  wry  far 
yt&lMi./  3 ; ,v 

■ Mean  v^bile  many  Krone! l settlers  who-J  ByrthdA  bvbught  Uikyii  iudunhs  upon  tjw? 
biul'  east ihlisbed  tJieni^dves  in  a tine of  \ 'F.ren<dt.sevtn»‘*Oielri^  of  the  West.  in 
sy^ts  hh<  the-  other*  side  .of  the  nver.  ?U'm<;£.  \ Yii\o  hf<\'as<&  frp»m  tie*  vicinity  4$  .Mark-. 
a /trail  kept  open  ’ fee  nit  • Canape  jovJVr-  \ m:Uv,  s:\kl  n*  have  .been  led.  by  HO  Beil 
irih^f,  titter  the  rreafey  of  P^ns,  a La>  m f ish  f-egti kir**  suddku 1 1 y nppcaivd  befe^eSt 

■ ‘dtbn'lti^fknr-  hi  , le#&f  t^\  fiikfc  of  ^reai ;■  anti  nnule  x ftetye nnsJau ght  upon 

JBnuifi.  had  ciY^sed  oyer  aiul  their  j it,  f ortb >: r»ff, 

• •u!i.();d riotk  ■ Principar*Oiion^  t.be:^*  v:.us  I ami  the  appoHiefi  of  ;>  lwvii\  »a  Ana-*ri#*ans 

Cap t^in  tStAAn^o  de  Byllerire,  ^rbo  bad  ? — h>r  ^.U-iw-s .'iiX'-ti^r0 AV<^ 

eormounih'ii  ar  Port.-  Chartres,  n^»r  ^ j»eve  1 copht  \c-  Hen  v«ifi* *»;!  )•«>■ ut  Y»^*t<{ow  n —rom- 
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power,  amougollier  ymj  ^ oVer  the  Itldmii  ; to  btt  >?onferr^d  »;>h^U  they 

tribes,  ami  made  the  fainpf.i«  Pontile  bis  took  plaeer 

:«WjVt^te  /riytuh.."  WhctVdlnvvVfnv^j»v*kih 
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h'<»t  co  the  U/nted  in  jHMson’s  Cidve  Ae<^4i?h  hh-'  vhlt^y  was  ;«.  lino  r.f 

ihvsiilerfiy.  for  §lor00h  fH>c<;  .;  stiH  Uinle  -a ml  stone  fMiUres'son.  orenod  in 

Tie*  Indian  tribes  in  thosr  da  vs  Wv*r»?  an  t hn  t'Otveniiu -CVu^l-afnr  ilw>  in 

imimir tan t am# mry  Aytbi  i>Hh«  the  ; diko , mH.iUxkk-d-'  l;l;  h> 
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port,  which  had  once  made  part  of  these 
primitive  fortifications. 

The  petty  village  of  Cahokia,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  strange  to  state, 
was  then  the  only  post-office  for  St.  Louis. 
A mail,  carried  on  horseback,  arrived 
there  once  a month.  Now  Cahokia  has 
not  even  a post-office  of  its  own,  but  has 
to  go  five  miles,  up  to  East  St.  Louis,  for 
its  letters. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  over  to  Cahokia, 
though  let  not  the  attempt  be  made  un- 
less the  weather  be  good  and  the  roads 
tolerably  dry,  under  penalty  of  being 
hopelessly  mired  in  the  red-clay  mud. 
St.  Louis  people  recommend  it  enthusiast- 
ically to  the  seeker  for  antiquities.  4 4 Ah, 
yes,  indeed,”  they  say,  “there  you  will 
find  history  to  your  hearts  content;  a 
quaint  old  French  town,  quite  unchanged, 
and  the  inhabitants  speaking  their  own 
language  exclusively.”  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  few  of  these  eulogists 
have  ever  gone  for  themselves. 

On  that  side  we  have  still  almost  the 
wild  and  solemn  Mississippi  of  Chateau- 
briand. We  see  the  floating  snags,  desert- 
ed channels,  a mass  of  tangled  drift-wood, 
sand-bars,  virgin  islands  overgrown  with 
alders,  and  forming  or  in  process  of  de- 
struction. The  powerful  stream  tears  mill- 
ions of  acres  yearly  from  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  to  deposit  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Fortunately  the  jetties  operated  by 
Captain  Eads  now  force  it  to  scour  its 
channels  at  the  mouth,  and  in  this  way 
the  blocking  of  navigation  by  this  vast 
d6bris  is  prevented. 

Father  Marquette,  the  missionary,  and 
Joliet,  the  merchant  in  his  company,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  in  1673,  having 
made  their  way  to  it  from  Quebec  by  the 
waters  of  Wisconsin.  The  Chevalier  La 
Salle  followed  them  five  years  later,  and 
made  a beginning  of  carrying  out  his 
statesman-like  idea  of  binding  the  French 
possessions  securely  together  by  a chain 
of  posts  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Detroit,  Peoria,  Vincennes,  Ca- 
hokia, Kaskaskia,  Natchez,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  salient  points  in  the  series  which 
soon  came  to  be  firmly  established.  These 
places  have  remained  favorite  ones  with 
Canadians  to  this  day.  Evangeline,  in 
Longfellow’s  lovely  poem,  stopped  at  one 
after  another  of  them  in  her  pathetic  quest 
for  Gabriel. 

Cahokia  can  never  have  possessed  struc- 
tures of  any  great  massiveness.  Of  what 


survive,  the  oldest  is  a tumble-down  court- 
house of  logs,  weather -boarded.  It  has 
been  a dwelling  later,  and  a tavern ; and 
the  sign  “Old  Court  Saloon” still  adheres 
to  it,  though  it  is  no  longer  even  a saloon. 
Sheer  indolence  apparently  prevents  the 
sign  from  being  taken  down.  There  is  no 
store,  no  post-office,  no  sidewalked  street 
—■no  nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  places 
where  the  best-travelled  road  leads  to  the 
grave-yard.  It  is  a poor  hamlet  now  of 
less  than  twenty -five  families,  while  in 
1847  it  had  two  hundred.  The  river  has 
contributed  to  this  decline  by  washing 
away  a considerable  part  of  its  farming 
land.  Of  late,  as  if  it  had  only  engaged 
with  a kind  of  malignant  humor  in  a 
scheme  to  dislodge  the  inhabitants,  it  has 
begun  to  deliberately  replace  it. 

The  people  speak  creole  French.  I 
talked  with  an  old  farmer,  patiently  wait- 
ing at  the  slow  ferry  in  one  of  those  wag- 
ons painted  with  floriated  work  such  as 
are  still  seen  in  Normandy  and  Canada. 
With  his  long  gray  locks  and  his  shrewd 
face,  he  might  have  been  himself  a patri- 
arch of  1793.  He  had  come  here  from  Can- 
ada, he  said,  in  1837,  for  the  old  French  trail 
still  remained,  in  a sense,  open.  He  spoke 
of  the  disastrous  floods,  but  had  always 
been  hoping  for  better  things.  “When 
one  is  settled  on  the  land,”  he  said,  “ it  is 
so  hard  to  get  away.” 

These  floods  are  a cruel,  constantly  re- 
curring fact.  Some  time,  no  doubt,  enor- 
mous as  the  cost  must  be,  we  shall  see  the 
great  river  running  as  in  a great  ditch 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  se- 
curely confined  within  its  banks,  like 
those  streams  of  Switzerland  which  would 
be  destructive  torrents  but  for  their  well- 
ballasted  margins  of  stone.  At  East  St. 
Louis  one  day  I fell  in  with  an  honest 
German  whose  home  was  a flat-boat,  at 
present  established  high  and  dry  on  the 
sands.  He  was  sunning  himself  near 
reels  of  fishing-nets,  and  his  family  and 
dogs  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  cab- 
in, while  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  the  great 
city  smoked  opposite.  He  told  me  of  the 
fish  he  took  from  the  river,  the  “ buffalo” 
and  cat-fisli,  which  are  uot  unfrequently 
as  large  as  a man,  and  weigh  a hundred 
pounds.  I could  not  help  but  congratu- 
late him  on  his  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion in  case  of  freshets.  “Yes,”  he  re- 
plied, “ I have  often  been  up  near  the  tops 
| of  those  steeples,”  pointing  back  to  the 
• thick  of  the  settlement,  4 4 like  Papa  Noah,” 
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he  added.  seeming  to  appreciate  the  hu-  ed  as  a memorial  for  a dead  in 

mors-  of  his  situation.  this  aspect  the  idea  seems  more?  ]e 

The  early  French  were  of  the  hartly  than  ever.  Some  two  Hundred  student* 
race  of  trappers  ami  .explorers,  and  their  am  found  engaged  in  tb*>  deprutineht^f' 
vigorous  blood  1ms  .been,  a moving  iuflu-  tine  arts.  ...  .\  . y : / \ 

enoe  in  thecommumt.y  tkmughcyut,  though  St.  Louis  has  been  **  .gwd!  .market; dpt?; 

any  distinctive  trace  of  foreign  n*?ss  has  pictures,  ami  the  comfortable  housed  at 
pttswd  away*  Tlie'Choiiteaus.  lieutenants  which  we  have  gltoced  possess,  say.  a 
of  Laddie,  and  others' who  have  left  their  dozen  tfoUect  toiis  comprising  from  t wonty 
names  to  yiarioim  iuid'-avetiues:  6f  to  a hundred  eac-li.'-pf' . 

the.  city,  were  associated  in  the  fur-trad-  \vofk&  of  the  foreign  school,  The 
ing companies  with  John  Jacob  Astor  and  taste  chiefly  pre^ils,  tlipUgh  Munich 
the  like,  and  made  part  of  the  choicest  e*uv  t>usseld<>rf  too  are  not  without  - 

ly  bone  and  smew  of  the  country*  The  tatioh.  ^Aloh^AyiiK  the 
^social  influences  ;/dpsct?fidif$^’-.'frOm  this  Louis  Club. 

&#iTO£  hav<5  been  of  a rather  strict  .void  L-)ub*  theHr  evicts  a well -attended  Sketch 
severe  sort  <duh  as  one  of  the  biMihriion*  of  the 

St  I^uis  no  reason  lo  bed issatisfiexl 

with  it*:- tbensj  Upon  a nwmW'r 

both  of  ihh  stock  and  others.  We  liar*'  of  young  arttMa.  who,  after  study  ;;dm«rd. 


t ihci  r hi  rib  - place  excellent  ly  well 
in  tho  «e\yr?r  sr*hooh  Of  these  the  hest- 
known  tut:  pro(>ahiy  the  iwo.Cbas^  one 
p§  jftmrin eytb e -other  in  j/encr  and  n.»rrr:iit 
subjects;  The  wadiunir  w«»rk  of  Tltoum* 
Alien  and  f he  vi;;ovomlv  humoriMi*  char- 
acteeization^  of  EhdibuMm,  have  a bo  bwn 
■fymvtfily  .£Oi^Tyed  nt  the  East  Qf  lire 
old  somoni,  tho  .iiuulsr-aplisst^  iteeker  ^hcl 
AIar|i!e,  Ow  painter  of  Indians.  Wirmiijv 
and  07  .ammuls.  Tract,  and  th#  pWirmi 
padue.r,  Cohuuc  iuv-  the  ablest. 
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,111  kind  of  \ egefc^tipfi  .*  the 
Ife  a tv  begrimed.  and  es'ch  tire 
ip  dew  seems  iu k v After  (fork, 
which  is  hurried  on  early  in. 
i ho  mteenonu  fiy  the  area  mu  • 
luting smoke.  tlio  square,  feu 
i a rtd »>«}?  wot*k>}iOj^.  with  ilj<ur 
))niuv  windows  jig  hied,  look 
like  ill  mil  mated  gridirons  of 
a vast  size,  and  a dull  red  glow  in  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  chimneys  also 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  labor. 

The  transition  from  this  fetid  and  dis- 
mal atmosphere  to  the  high  white  coast, 
with  tiie  German  Ocean  chafing  against 
it.  stirs  up  those  whose  lot  is  not  cast  in 
these  dark  places  ; but  the  full  effect  is  seen 
in  the  operative  released  for  Ins  holiday 
from  the  mills  and  foundries,  who  hurries 
down  from  the  station  to  the  shore,  and 
when  tiie  clean  sky  and  the  crisp  sea  are 
opened  to  him,  stands  in  rapture,  and  ea 
gerlv  draws  the  salt  air  into  his  lungs. 
Under  these  cireuinstances,  and  in  eon 
trust  with  tiie  sumbrowued  fisherman,  the 
ki  tripper,"  as  lie  is  contemptuously  called, 
with  his  sallow  face  and  clothes  of  ugly 
pattern,  becomes  a pathetic  figure,  though 
later  iri  the  day  he  is  prone  to  offend  well- 
behaved  people  by  his  noisy  vulgarity. 

But  while  the  many  watering-places  are 
a great  sanitary  benefit  to  such  as  he,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  wholly  owe 
their  existence  to  poor  excursionists  of  his 
class,  nor  is  it  to  Ik*  supposed  that  all  of 
Yorkshire  is  like  the  belt  which  includes* 
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ri^HE  rain  and  the  east  wind  have  full 
JL  swing  in  Yorkshire;  but  the  inclem- 
ency is  not  greater  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  tin*  stormy  British  Islands;  and 
the  coast  from  Hull,  at  which  port  Robin- 
son Crusoe  embarked  on  his  memorable 
voyage,  up  to  the  Tees,  has  many  water- 
ing-places upon  it,  to  which  thousands  of 
operatives  come  every  summer  from  the 
sinoky  towns  of  the  county  to  breathe  an 
air  which,  unlike  their  own,  is  pure  and 
imbgoralmg. 

The  view  of  the  county  which  we  get  in 
crossing  it  from  Manchester  to  Hull  is  one 
not  to  be  forgotten.  In  all  the  distance 
we  are  scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  the 
high  factory  chimneys;  scarcely  ever  out 
of  sight  of  a town ; scarcely  ever  under  a 
sky  uudarkened  by  the  snake-like  coils  of 
black  smoke  which'  are  forever  issuing 
from  the  chimneys.  The  people  are  pale 
and  fatigued r ami  the  earth,  deprived  of 
its  proper  sunshine,  supports  but  a feeble 
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'Lw4sk  and  Euddei*ft>id.  Due  IwiBof  in  wi&liwnsit  hwm  yet,,  ^it^l 

i>fUifi  n is  lie?  most  ami  heili-  Urn  I^ngua^o  vr.iiU  -a  >(  rankly  marked  vie 

ipi\i  of'  all  British.  am j nli  ab-ef;.  of  which  wo  can  belter  e» 

of  vlsth^  Tmm  fchd  southern  ' ti > i3. 1 * from  a fprki *r  of 

^Vi!M-j*>  ns  y?  ell  .a*  r roii i their  own  uefoh  Mr.  VVilhiim  t\f  Vriothy.  who 

i:*urh.ootk.:  Tire  moorlands  aud  hiibi  are  was  of  ^reni  help  low  in  tin:-  prepmm  imi 
fttfoau*  for  their  ionic  air. . ami  line  roan*  of  this  article.  <>rie  C‘l.iriKi.mas-f*vo  Dch 
tV  is  rich,  m anfojallks.  The  Crwi&t  i>  for  oryh  Pnt-o. , the  fo  od  My  of  ;i  w.ny-,sido  inn. 
tin*  most  purr  bald.  The  etialk  and  hum  : in  aSaiithliiinl,  and  her  \m  Uy  duu^hhv 
cHIfs  &n&  kijgh  &ml  preeii^tdu^j  aiuX ; Pd1fy?  were  visited  by  two  neighbors,  uiiV 
^^vettnies,”  weathered  into  grotesque  tin y/trf  whom.  Paul  Pow^mh  after  itAc/w 
y^*yxuH.(  liolloweil  fetifc -tof  Dehorkh  which  had  ber-ti  uir 
ableTor  u^iu^rsationiJ  ]d£rtfturer  .Tiftf  \ nfg-  trtv  pikny  weeks.  ■ G'A  / 

are  jiumtahte  The.  houses  are  : " Hno  is  A hutmueid  em.  irmitP  on  •'"' 

rikifed  Thy  deep  red Tiles which  ijrumt-  ? VWhy^,r  replied  Deborah,  "nth  deeiirti 

m*uv  .many  landscapes, and bite  of  wreck-  . km>  what  li  mak  on  her;  site’s  sttmfctlmns 
age  are  utilised  with  much  ptcti^ireSQMe-  Either  fuV  siiinfahms  warm,  She  in? y- 
it****  of  resource. . '.The  figuiMiead  of  the  ; thor  Tees  nor  i.lows,  a*  l' savin'  *&■*’/ 

■ICliza  Jitvi^  smiles  with  wooden  amiability  - "She's  foiled  flair  heathy  ah  think*/ 
over  the  door  Of  a Jit  tie  tavern,  though  it  said  Adam  Herbert,  the  oilier  TleijLrh  t>«  ** . 

U nearly  # beiVtiirj:.§iluiee.  that : f ^ Faileth  uyy\  said  l;ehorali ; ' 

••; :^p,i \ in'.  34fSl.  VWaV / U rioyvt  bitfl  •ftkhi  an 

Apii  in  u U^lnh’UiafVifi  ^ * § v , y 

tf ' */  W.ivht  .yw'U  Jiw  had  P farrier  fra 

Of  T OhiV  ahonl  t\Uf  hundred  feet  .'Whid.hy  h*v  l.#!-r.d‘  niieHed'Adavr*, 

Tii^hTM'V  s&pMh&ltu  ciXpiial  ppteii-  wh;  ’ ■Q»:l'K>;Rili ; 'btfej.i  \\vri\ 

Male ■>*<  the  %l%xyi  of  ».;hbat.mlsed  \up  on  V V/;v;  ' ' Hi  ''  y > 

y: v ri^i  i rttji ejvay  ''  ‘ Ati  v/imt  tin  lie  <suy  a^ofc  Uevd,r 

iure^  Tiife  marlin  i$  fotmd  ui  tlfo  hoytib  ^nxoect  Pauh* 

vr*3,sfotnf  afsiV  haebj^V  ' 'drWh jr&<  ah’  thmlc  lie  tlizzenV  kno  ^4fdt' 

TaiM:  the  1'nvc‘i  ami  the  jietegriae  foh.-on ■?  - fo 'MyS*  said  DehocaU. 
anil  T|fetui  be'jlh^  deeauT  think  he  da.  Ymv 

no^r  dOfi^lr  popnlafod  hmHilifjc  re^oei;  rjf  ; ahoof.  .iwght  there  Deborah/*  eoutiuuistl. 

sea-fiivy l in  Eugdanth  Tlie  local  orhithOl1-  T'aOi:  * t fevrm'X  n been  kalmd  a ypaw. 
moi. s(m  yen.  fin  additiomil  f$:ather  in  thetr  AIVve.Keeo tino  'fvH  t fust . An  uecalvll 
caps  fonistiineh  as  the'  migratory  hiuD  o il  yrk*  v;ted^'D*:iion>h  v ‘T  ah  was  yoo.  a*i 
include  four  which  are  not  known  Ip  visit  wad  jhst  ir;r  <;«.♦*<  niui  iiyi^khttr  Adam  here 
atiy  *>llror  part  of  Great  Britain.  U eon  fo  .Htowsiey.  see  A v/;Vn>e  mail 

Tht* : ;pc^bpUt  nf  the  doptsty  are  simple,  nbaol  it  :fw  >00  mu  iak  tmvii  wod  far’fc  • 
jione^i;  and  iTihiisfif.  '^Iin^  atnOn^r  ftn  tha;^  coo  (f  vkvaj^/i^iHiwBc^texh  as  ser at  ay 
flales  of  the  porilieast.  coast  clinj^  to  rlny  wc  are  siiifrj'  liMt*/ 
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J^KDING  FISH — EARLY  MORNING  AT  WHITBY. 


The-  local  dealer  in  magic  and  spells  had 
up  to  i*»cent  years  a very  lucrative  business, 
and  among  his  prescriptions  was  one  to  fi  ll 
a cow's  heart  full  of  pins,  and  roast  it  be- 
fore the  fire  at  midnight— ft  savory  oper- 
ation which  brought  witches  from  their 
hiding-places.  The  witches  usually  ac- 
complished their  malicious  work  iu  the 
form  of  some  animal.  Thus,  not  many 
years  ago,  two  old  women  were  said  to 
annoy  their  neighbors  by  assuming  the 
form  of  cats,  and  against  one  family  in 
particular  they  worked  their  evil  art. 
They  scratched  the  door,  clattered  against 
the  window,  ami  made  the  night  hideous 
with  their  cries.  On  one  occasion  the  peo- 
ple iu  the  house,  irritated  beyond  endur- 
ance, armed  themselves  with  various  do- 
mestic utensils,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
sheep  dog,  rushed  out  upon  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  The  eats  fled  for  their  lives, 
but  the  dog  got  hold  of  one  of  them,  and 
tore  nearly  all  the  fur  off  its  back,  and 
the  other,  in  escaping  up  an  appledm-, 
received  a blow  from  a garden  rake  which 


other  family  had  no  luck  in  anything. 
The  horses  lamed  themselves,  and  the  cows 
died  ; the  pigs  caught  all  the  illnesses  to 
which  pig  flesh  is  heir,  and  on  churning 
days  the  butter  refused  to  come  unless  as- 
sisted by  the  charm  of  a crooked  sixpence. 
One  day  during  the  churning  the  coin 
was  purposely  kept  out  of  the  churn,  and 
v‘  t*  maister  o'  t*  boose'*  took  his  gun  and 
watched  the  garden  from  the  loop-hole  of 
an  out  building.  In  the  twilight  he  saw 
a bare  creeping  through  the  hedge,  and 
he  shot  her.  The  butter  came  immediate- 
ly. During  the  evening  news  arrived 
j that  the  old  woman  whom  they  suspect  - 
- ed  of  bewitching  them  and  causing  all 
j their  ill  luck  had  died  suddenly  at  the 
j precise  moment  when  the  shot  had  been 
fired;  and  from  that  time  forward  the  fam- 
ily prospered.  In  a neighborhood  where 
| such  things  arc  done  it  may  readily  be 
believed,  us  Mr.  Skmehouse  says,  that  as 
trological  almanacs  are  great  authorities, 
that  there  are  persons  who  will  not  sow 
seed  when  the  moon  is  waning,  because, 
as  they  aver,  seed  sown  under  these  cir- 


broke  its  leg.  On  the  following  morning 

one  of  the  witches  was  found  with  a hro-  eumstances  never  germinates,  and  that, 
ken  leg,  and  the  clothes  of  the  other  were  horseshoes  are  nailed  behind  outer  doors 
so  torn  that  she  looked  like  a bundle  of  to  bar  the  entrance  of  all  uncanny  folks 
rags  when  she  came  out  of  her  house.  An-  Another  feature  for  which  the  Yorkshire 
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coast  is  celebrated  is  its  jet.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Whitby  jet.  and  admired  its  un- 
surpassable lustre,  with  which  it  is  a com- 
pliment to  compare  a beautiful  woman’s 
eyes  ? Wherever  jet  is  offered  for  sale, 
whether  it  is  in  America  or  in  England, 
the  dealer  insists  that  it  is  *v  real  Whithv 


the  jet  rock  in  which  the  hard  jet  is  found 
seems  to  be  a deposit  of  searanetnoues,  and 
some  years  ago  a patent  was  taken  out  to 
distill  petroleum  from  it.  Experiments 
proved  that  ten  gallons  of  a pure  oil  could 
be  extracted  from  one  ton  of  it,  but  the 
production  was  too  costly  to  compete  with 


ROBIN  LYTlfS  HOLE. 


jet/'  for  Whitby  jet  is  known  to  be  finer 
than  any  other,  and  for  centuries  that 
quaint  little  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
has  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  personal  adornment  from  it. 
Jet  is  of  two  kinds — one  hard,  and  the 
other  soft — and  its  exact  nature  is  in  dis- 
pute among  those  who  have  given  most 
tune  to  its  investigation.  To  one  observer 


American  petroleum.  The  hard  jet  itself, 
lying  in  this  rock  in  a horizontal  position, 
is  said  by  some  to  be  the  result  of  a distil- 
lation by  igneous  action  from  the  im*  losing 
shale;  and  others  again  declare  their  be- 
lief that  it  is  of  a pure  ligneous  formation 
similar  to  coal— perhaps,  indeed,  undevel 
oped  coal —for  coal  and  jet  are  never  fou  nd 
co-existent.  The  miners  express  some  faith 
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in  both  modes  of  origin,  and  say  they  be- 
lieve  that  the  hard  jet  is  of  two  distinct 
formations,  being  both  wood  and  petro- 
leum, now  in  a state  of  high  bitumeniza- 
tion.  But  though  geologists  differ  as  to 
its  nature,  it  is  definitely  known  that  it  is 
discovered  in  compressed  layers  of  vari- 
able sizes,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  and  a half  inches  in  thickness,  from 
four  to  thirty  inches  wide,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  length.  Such  is  hard  jet. 
The  soft  jet,  which  is  much  less  valuable 
than  the  hard,  is  found  in  sandstone  and 
shale,  much  Hearer  the  surface  than  the 
latter,  and,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Cur  wen, 
is  undoubtedly  of  a pure  ligneous  origin, 
the  fibre  and  branches  of  trees  being  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  in  it.  The  great- 
er value  of  the  hard  is  that  it  wears  long- 
er, is  less  brittle,  and  takes  a higher  polish 
than  the  soft. 

Whitby  jet,  both  hard  and  soft,  has  al- 
ways been  considered  better  than  any 
other;  and  no  less  a poet  than  Michael 
Drayton  has  sung  of  it  out  of  his  seven- 
teenth-century knowledge.  The  promi- 
nence given  to  it  in  the  shop-window  signs, 
and  their  emphasis  that  the  lustrous  black 
jewelry  there  displayed  is  made  of  it  alone, 
excite  a good  deal  of  respect  for  the  genu- 
ine Whitby  article.  But  do  coals  really 
come  from  Newcastle,  and  brass  buttons 
from  Birmingham  ? Is  Everton  taffy  a 
myth,  and  are  Chelsea  buns  made  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow  ! Are  Eccles  cakes  the  prod- 
uct of  Ormskirk,  and  is  the  origin  of  Orms- 
kirk  gingerbread  to  be  traced  to  Eccles  ? 
Is  any  truth  left  in  the  world  ? When  we 
landed  at  Whitby  we  were  told  that  Whit- 
by jet  principally  comes  from  the  Pyren- 
ees ! that  the  jet  is  found  in  such  greater 
abundance  in  Spain,  and  obtained  with 
so  much  greater  ease,  that  the  search  for 
it  in  the  scaurs  of  Yorkshire  has  been  al- 
most entirely  abandoned.  Thus  were  our 
hopes  blighted,  and  our  feelings  more 
damped  by  disappointment  than  our  cloth- 
ing by  the  rain  that  copiously  fell  upon 
us  dpy  after  day.  A study  of  guide-books 
had  led  us  to  believe  that  we  should  see 
the  jet  hunter  following  his  precarious 
and  perilous  calling,  swinging  over  the 
high  cliffs,  exploring  the  crannied  rocks, 
and  searching  patiently  along  the  detritus 
of  the  shore.  We  found  that  his  occupa- 
tion is  gone,  or,  if  not  wholly  given  up, 
that  it  has  become  but  a resource  to  be 
taken  up  when  other  things  fail. 

The  manufacture  of  the  crude  jet  into 


various  articles  of  adornment  continues  h> 
be  almost  a monopoly  of  Whitby,  how- 
ever, and  it  has  been  known  there  since 
1598.  Nearly  an  eleventh  of  the  total 
population  of  the  town  (say  between  1300 
and  1400  persons)  are  engaged  in  it.  And 
in  the  language  of  commerce  the  “turn- 
over” is  more  than  half  a million  dollars  a 
year.  The  wages  of  the  operatives  are 
from  five  to  thirty  shillings  a week. 

The  crude  jet  is  as  much  as  possible  like 
anthracite  coal,  and  it  comes  from  Spain 
in  long  wooden  boxes.  It  is  sawn  into 
the  sizes  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, and  then  shaped  on  a freestone 
wheel.  Next  the  facets  are  put  on,  and  it 
is  carved  into  the  desired  pattern  by  men 
with  knives,  small  chisels,  and  gouges.  It 
is  highly  electrical,  and,  as  the  ancient 
poet  has  said  of  it  : 

uTis  black  aud  shining,  smooth,  and  over  light; 

’Twill  draw  up  straws  if  rubbed  till  hot  and 
bright.” 

Long  before  it  was  used  for  ornaments  it 
was  valued  for  its  efficacy  in  ‘‘driving 
away  devils,  dissolving  spells  and  en- 
chantments, helping  the  despairing,  ban- 
ishing serpents,  and  when  mixed  with  the 
marrow  of  a stag,  in  healing  the  bite  of  a 
snake.” 

In  small  workshops,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  filled  with  a black  or  snuffy  dust, 
the  bits  of  anthracite  which  the  jet  resem- 
bles gradually  take  the  shape  of  beads, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  many  pretty  things,  as 
they  are  dexterously  wrought  upon  by  the 
workmen,  who  often  ply  their  tools  with- 
out any  set  design  before  them ; and  when 
the  carving  is  complete  they  are  polish- 
ed, being  held  against  quickly  revolving" 
wheels,  covered  with  chamois  leather  and 
a composition  of  rouge  and  oil.  It  is  the 
rouge  which  produces  the  snuff-colored 
dust  and  gives  many  of  the  operatives 
a peculiar  rustiness  of  appearance.  The 
last  thing  of  all  is  the  “setting,”  which  is 
done  by  sealing-wax  and  shellac.  Then 
they  are  carded,  aud  boxed  in  cotton -wool, 
each  article  being  guaranteed  as  one  of 
“ real  Whitby  jet.” 

Mr.  Wright,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, told  the  writer  that  the  trade  in 
jet  is  immediately  affected  by  any  nation- 
al calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
a member  of  the  royal  family,  or  any  one 
for  whom  there  is  a general  mourning. 
And  when  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
was  in  danger,  Whitby  was  thronged  with 
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buyers  prepared  H>.  pay  u I must  am*  price,  should  prove  unproductive,  ami  Uv  should 
who  lost  heavily  hy  bis  happy  recovery-  find  himself  a loser  at  the  end  of  it  though 
Thm  $rt*  :&  fVw  mines  yet  ip  (he  wight;  a fevjr  yards:  farther;  wcutUl: .Itririg.  biin  to 
bnrhimri  a'F  Wfiitfey,  Thy  evittratiye  to  : a protlUilile  seafri-  still  tfe’  >vhul(t  have  k> 
t)mm  i#  timing]]  a horizontal  drill  \u  the  abandon  br>  work  with  the  k»ug%sou'j|^ 

; hkrravr  passage  •jW*r*i)y  s#sm  for  sHgl/t,  »>e  satisfy-  the  laudr 

feet  hy  live,  and  th  1*5  sihUU  ttrniitd  ix  in ; lord  s Kvartiniis. 

t^^ected  * i’ »>t jU'i^iy >; - JetdiujiUji^  m at  all  time*  a spceulniivii 

lierV  Uw  men  W9Vk  cramped'  tip  kt.  the -y *wl  :^?*ecum>uK  imHijicss, . aiui  31  iiyvyr 
durfcwss  and  weh  aod  the  n«?k  than  Ayficnu ;fbv ^tniuitir^  taka  to  thy 

«hcy  excavate  is  carrMul  u>  tbe  nw.mtk  nt  chits.  i;  tapping'  suited  winch  the  most  vui 
imlc  on  tratnvvays.  rf(ic  ■ uxibh'  Iniye  iieyn  fiMUid.  Tb*-r«»  t*  .* 

tMms  &>elv  tune*  vmtv  pku-.MU!  old  gcuih  man  tu  Whitby  who^e 

o?npb>.v>  &b*>ut  .six  mtnh  who  wovlt  ni  ‘ occupation  for  many  ym/s  vW  f b^t  of  >v 
'shift*'4  of  cigl-u-  bours.  The  seams  <>iut  - ,pf humor  and'  who.  MUieg  before  bis lire 
jet  1-titV‘A  are  Usually  rented  fVi.au  the  own-  with  a glaw*  of  buddy  U n -re  him  and  a, 
ms  of  the  bind  by  the  principal  miner  >.  long  ehmwh  ward*  m pipu  hi  his  monJle 
lump  sum  being  paid  .'down  for  the  right  fold  US  o\  sum*-  of  rim  diilwiilUns  of  his 
to  work  a Aitipulateil  . h umber  of  Vavds  huhmww  which  »»«  )os  vase  (;v  mV**-  one, 
Tim  tenant  is  .not  only  resmeied  a-  to  the  hud  yield*  »t  a CiunlVirl^Me  forHuiwh  " It  > 
distaucv  JitV-kaay: . Uh?  jnHikf  livy  IwM-jk'' 

bnt  nibo  ip  'ivgft  wi  £<♦  nf : teinr.':  Ob-  pufiNvu^  he  Hfemi  inky 

ire  employs.  if  £*£’ 

pve^jribvd  'wiiiiv>4it;  trrlhtv'nu-'  soon.^H^  */  ioy??: 

be  would  have  to  o^«i> %'JL\ , v ididyyl  fivV  mtehyvlVe 

tfons,  or  pay  at*  luhieh-nai  tor  fur  w ns*  ciHu?e  by : its  -sti  spr-calanun.  liko 

ihvr  prirUegtiSj,  if  thrcpacc  h-wa-d  lu  him  gajuidmy  ms  homo's  -ot  *:  r-  v o>  " 
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One  of  the  lucky  things  that  sometimes 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  cliff  hunter  is  a mass 
of  jet  which  the  weather  has  separated 
from  the  cliff  and  cast  upon  the  shore; 
but  oftener  than  coming  upon  such  a 
windfall  as  this  he  has  to  search  for  days 
which  lengthen  into  weeks,  and  for  weeks 
which  roll  on  into  months,  without  re- 
ward. A more  adventurous  plan  than 
looking  for 4 4 waeshed  jet”  (i.  e. , that  which 
has  been  washed  down)  is  to  lower  a man 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  from  above  to 
prospect,  and  thus  suspended,  with  a bow- 
line knot  around  his  waist,  the  hunter 
scans  the  white  face  of  the  rock  for  signs 
of  the  jet.  Should  he  find  any,  a narrow 
vertical  groove  is  dug  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff  to  it  (barely  enough  space  for  foot- 
hold), and  when  it  is  reached  it  is  tun- 
nelled or  “drifted”  as  in  one  of  the  hill-side 
mines.  The  accidents  to  life  and  limb  in 
this  pursuit  are  many.  In  going  up  and 
down  the  cliff  the  workman  has  just  room 
enough  “ tae  step  his  taoes  in,”  as  the  vet- 
eran told  us,  and  he  is  always  exposed  to 
some  danger  from  the  falling  rock.  Work- 
ing alone  in  his  narrow  prison  through  the 
night,  with  the  sea  beating  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  we  supposed  that  his  loneliness 
would  excite  his  fears.  “Nay,” said  the 
old  gentleman,  still  puffing  his  pipe;  “ it’s 
cheerful  enough;  he  has  a bit  o’  candle  to 
look  at.”  And  whatever  consolation  he 
has  comes  from  this  44  bit  o’  candle.” 

Though  the  jet  interest  is  decayed,  and 
we  did  not  find  the  hunters  following  their 
hap-hazard  vocation  along  the  shore  and 
swinging  over  the  cliffs,  our  disappoint- 
ment soon  passed  away.  The  Yorkshire 
coast  has  a further  interest.  It  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  the  British  Islands  by  grand- 
er cliffs  or  bolder  headlands.  On  one  of 
its  promontories  the  first  English  song 
burst  from  Caedmon’s  lips.  Its  people  are 
simple  and  interesting.  It  possesses  what 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  “the  queen 
of  English  watering-places,”  and  among 
many  curious  old  villages  and  towns  it 
has  one  whicli  strikes  us  as  being  the  most 
picturesque  in  England. 

The  cliffs  are  seen  at  their  greatest 
height  near  Flamborough  Head,  where 
they  have  au  altitude  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a more  imposing  view  can 
not  be  imagined  than  that  which  they  pre- 
sent to  an  observer  on  the  esplanade  at 
Bridlington  Quay.  They  reach  out  in  a 
splendid  sweep  miles  long,  and  a dazzling 
white  in  color.  They  are  sheer  from  top 


to  bottom.  From  the  rolling  arable  land 
which  stretches  back  from  them  a deep 
fringe  of  brown  mud  has  been  washed 
down,  and  against  their  white  faces  it  looks 
like  a row  of  tassels.  Down  below  is  the 
sea,  sharp  and  diamond -pointed,  which 
beats  up  against  them  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  leaves  a narrow  edge  of  beach, 
set  with  shining  white  bowlders  and  black 
fragments  of  wreckage.  At  the  end  of 
the  curve  the  Head  itself  is  thrust  like  a 
wedge  into  the  sea.  Solid  and  defiant  as 
it  looks,  the  sea  has  not  left  it  unscarred. 
Massive  pillars  have  been  separated  from 
it,  which  foretell  of  future  encroachments, 
and  the  waves  have  eaten  deep,  mysterious 
caverns  in  it,  through  which  the  winds 
moan  with  unsilenceable  grief.  One  of 
these  caverns  is  called  Robin  Lyth’s  Hole, 
and  forms  a tunnel  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 
The  entrance  is  low  and  difficult,  but,  when 
it  is  passed,  the  explorer  finds  himself  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  dark,  dripping,  and 
reverberant,  with  a roof  fifty  feet  high. 
The  rock  is  of  variegated  colors,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  attrition  of  the  seas,  which  the 
easterly  gales  send  driving  in.  The  floor 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  human  hands 
instead  of  by  the  thoughtless  gnawing  of 
the  elements.  Sometimes  a shaft  of  sun- 
light finds  its  way  into  the  mouth,  and 
then  every  drop  of  water  beading  on  the 
walls  becomes  a jewel,  and  the  rocks  re- 
veal their  iridescent  splendors.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Head  there  is  a light-house, 
with  a lantern  214  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  a small  fishing  village,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  in  which  Robert  the  Third 
of  Scotland  was  confined  after  his  capture 
by  a privateersman  as  he  was  escaping  to 
France. 

Coming  back  to  Bridlington  Quay— 
which  by  one  of  the  anomalies  of  English 
orthoepy  is  pronounced  Burlington — we 
find  it  to  be,  like  many  other  English  wa- 
tering-places, half  new  and  half  old,  a lit- 
tle fishing  village  of  antiquity,  with  red- 
roofed  and  picturesque  cottages  and  tawny 
men,  upon  which  rows  of  showy  new 
houses,  new  hotels,  and  ornamental  pa- 
rades have  been  ingrafted.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  quite  apart.  The  old  taverns 
still  receive  the  small  trades-people  of  the 
town  and  the  boat-masters,  who  come  into 
the  smoky  little  parlor  of  an  evening  and, 
after  the  English  custom,  slowly  and  seri- 
ously drink  their  allowance  of  hot  grog 
while  discussing  with  ludicrous  gravity 
the  news  of  the  day.  The  new  taverns 
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are  large  aiul  ambitious,  with  nothing 
characteristically  English  about  them ; in- 
flood,  they  are  growing  more  like  Amer- 
ican hotels  every  day.  Nearly  nil  the 
new  houses  are  rented  by  speculative  and 
professional  landladies,  who  have  to  exer- 


cise much  ingenuity  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  The  season  lasts  about  two  months 
and  in  this  brief  period  they  expect  to 
profit  enough  for  the  year.  After  two 
months  of  excitement,  of  crowded  apart- 
m<.-nts,  i>f  romping  ami  aggj-essive  rhil 
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Seven. and  a half  mil*;}*  from  Ifrley  is 
S«»rboroiij»h.  vr  hifi*  hdtvotAi  I be  3st  of 
July-  and  (Vic*  mitlilh*  of  < >dob:.*r  is  the 
mpst.  ISnpifsh.  ^atwijWjippJac^, 

iififi  the  most  fasiiiomibk'  In  b^wiy  <if 
situation  it  Is  all 

fid > i iv  it  ns  -Ildus'.  A mimn-c  bay  opens 
out  from  the  torn  nan  Ocean.  locked  by 
liig;h  itlirfs  ivlneh  as  nearly  as  ;pa»ribly 
take  tin?  Shape  of  a horseshoe  . Up  the 
sides-  of  the  '•litis,  and  tcrt-Heed,  one  tier 
pbove  another,  tp  a beighi  pf  ituiro  tllsju, 
iw  -fret..-  Si'iH'iiOrotijfU  is  'built.  Bade  in 
:i"  eli'lfs  is  « high  uud.iUatiiigr  - country, 
vi  t tii  mui  eivtiap ixunus  lull  that  ahnoit 
pyadi&s  tlie  dpruity  of  a mountain;  ei-oss 
vu(tu<gtIidVi  d a deep  ravine,  full  of  vxiol 
Foliagy . / A lung  their  base  is  a lyipy  strip 
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washed  away-  It  •«*  iuid 

decay,  and  Ihew  ts 

tory , of  the  g*H \ Jan  t seermsof  which  \t  \v&s 
th*  centre.  Coni<J  thirsty  tild  v,  >tlk  *p»\d; 
H ir  theMi^JvVfk  they  would  t<dl  & thrdfirig; 
story  61*  t Im  assatfljfe  they  have  nested 
and  t lie  hmve  hearty  they  iVaye  sluTtem! 
Once,  when  - in  the-  great  civil  m ur  thei 
were  be^j?ged  by  t he  Pay ][S£m^^ 

tli  rented 

mg  instant  death  or  him  amt  nil  within 
the  castle  unless;  he  to  rendered  without 
ihe  toeddmg  of  one  drop  of  K<mncihe*id 
blow!  TUeami^aei  d iti  /M>t  fc « 1 1 

the  irut  rage  a n d Jbtitli  h pud  iff  I i \H  Foe.  an  d 
the  ea-HtUy  vvaH  hvdd  a^hx*i  him  /he  -w^atfly 

n year.  , vi,0ihi»reiyir!frg  f lint  X woijJcV  fvieitt 
iii  &f  Ih^fetng  tln^e- ,v  the  gf)  veto- 

Or  !•>  fnf\  without 

any  dito<ih>d  ^^ould(^  anil  prayed  uie 
that  I wrtojd  not  for  nt)y  ecntsidetiifiori  of 
her  do  aught  which  might  he  jm-judiemi 
to  dtv  r>  k\  teeestW  or  t in*  king s a/Ta irs,  "••' 

At  the  end  frf  a #*>xr  gapttirtauop  was  vue 

avoidnbh-,  and  the  Puntel^  mr*vh»  d Up 
i)ie  eraggy  steps  that  led  to  the- s/*l!y  jw>t*tv 
im  evil  hunt  horde  in  sober  dral#  .kelteis 
hii  d ?rl  on  mg*  helmets,  io  d ri v e on i tW  crest - 


asphaH  dri  ve  ami  promenade.  u)*?n  which 
there  is  a vrowd  of  weU-di^W'l  pedestrb 
an^  atid  eijue^'uin^  umtn  yuriotiSi  varie- 
ty of  vehicles;  iafidans,  brfrtighanis.  wag- 
onef^^.  hmt . don^CT  torrincva.  At  one 
end  of  ttfejf  dritie  an  >hiorriioii^  botel  spring 
iip4  vrhudis  n if  h It?*  ten  stories,  .seems  h igh y 
*er  thad  hKci  b V^Vie^t  <>1 1 il* ; and  beyond  Ihk 
is  the  ravine  wo  have  K|Hiktn  of,  spanned 
by  a splendid  iron  bridge.  A J if  thy  far-: 
fc  !>n  still  is  the  Hpa,  with  its  sbowiiy 
detorated  saloons,  visHom  an^ 

setnWn  to  gusvije  nTid  drink  the  waters, 
which  have  long  luain  eelehmteil lot*: thto* 
healing  ijuaJities.  The  3p&  i*  the  etotto 
i Vie  fusii  ionahle  life :,  It  etnxi jirlse^  a cafe; 
u restaurant;  lniliurd-nHuns,  & bijou  thea- 
ttty  and  $ Oraiul  Hull,  with  U'&H  for  3000 
p^tonts.  On  the  slope  behlpd  0 j.^  a dense 
wood,  and  bn  the  ridge  above  it  re  wide 
siitH*rs  of  handsome  houses.  There  i< 
movement, color, ami  variety  ev*>ry  whevi* 
Sfc2irbon  >ugli  is  n ot  a mnsl  \ rod  rn  grow  tie 
It  jtoks  back  to  the  Say, on  period,  vvhence= 
ha  iiome  nvas  dcri  yed  front  t no  ysvirds  $g:* 
fiifylog  flu*  townn  or  for(H?^  bii  the  Ro^h, 
4iHd  thdf*t:<  i$  Jtttie  doubt4 that  st  i 11  euiTter 
rt  was  a Rdmap  camp. 

Uh  on  the  iiortherh  point  of  the  hay* 
erirwuing  a niujestic  hiutdlanih  girt  by  sav- 
age cliffs  that  spring  4bU  fwt  out  of 't!ie 
sea,  is  a gray  old  castle  with  stmggliogr 
rani  parts,  w hich  i n its  ^ri  \ vie  pteseo  toil  a 

resolute  face  xiud  supreme  diHieiilties  Uf 
fhai  atteiiififed  to  sltimi  it. ' 
H te  now  in  ruins,,  add  ifs  pl\rsfrahv  and 
disjoin  feu  Mhric  s^ins  like  a pun  M'iUo 
native  rock  from  whicdi  the  earth  has  Iiton 
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but  bis  greatest  satfering  was  in  the  third, 
into  which  Die  wind  drove-  the  rain  so  for- 
cibly that  “the  water  came  over  his  bed. 
and  he  was  fain  to  skim  it  up  with  a plat- 
ter/’ His  jailers  made  a threepenny  loaf 
last  him  three  weeks*  and  steeped  worm- 
wood in  his  water.  Three  years  later,  lie 
was  not  only  free,  hut  was  invited  to  preach 
at  Die  castle,  where  lie  was  received  with 
honor  and  lovingly. 

Beyond  the  castle  the  summit  of  the 
crag  on  which  the  ruins  an?  expands  into 


an  almost  level  greensward,  which  sud- 
denly ends  in  a perpendicular  cliff.  Look- 
ing over  that  cliff,  the  last  time  I was  up 
there,  was  like  looking  into  the  primeval. 
Vibrating  outward  to  the  limits  of  sight 
was  the  colorless  and  uneven  sea,  meeting 
the  gray  and  saddening  roof  of  cloud. 
One  object  was  visible,  as  solitary  as  the 
ark  in  the  flood— a serpent  ine  line  of  black 
with  small  eyes  of  ml  and  green,  which 
slowly  and  tediously  defined  itself  as  a 
tug  boat  with  two  close -reefed  fishing 
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smacks  in  tow.  There  was  a fascinating 
despondency  in  the  incompleteness  of  the 
view  which  attracted  us  to  it  until  the 
gloom  had  lowered  the  spirits  to  an  un- 
endurable point.  Then  we  wheeled  round, 
and  there  before  us  in  the  comfortable 
semicircle  of  the  bay  lay  luxuriant  and 
ultra-modern  Scarborough,  showing  itself 
in  the  twilight  in  many  a starry  cluster  of 
lamps.  A turn  of  the  heel  had  brought 
us,  more  vividly  than  the  transition  from 
chapter  to  chapter  of  any  book,  out  of  the 
primeval  into  to-day. 

Scarborough  abounds  with  contrasts. 
There  are  narrow  little  by-ways  in  it,  and 
many  queer  little  houses  roofed  with  the 
ever-welcome  and  hospitable-looking  red 
tiles.  But  all  things  are  orderly  and  in 
good  repair.  The  old  houses  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  retained  because  their  room 
has  not  been  wanted,  but  because  they  add 
to  the  interest  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
place,  and  they  have  the  neat  and  well-pre- 
served appearance  of  being  kept  for  show. 
The  one  objection  to  Scarborough  is  the  un- 
fair way  in  which  it  is  treated  by  the  clerk 
•of  the  weather.  It  has  more  than  its  share 
of  rain.  Sometimes  the  rain  begins  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  season,  and  falls  day 
after  day  from  week  to  week,  putting  an 
end  to  all  the  festivities,  and  saturating 
the  people  with  ennui . Sometimes  it  is  so 
persistent  that  the  visitors  are  driven  away 
at  the  beginning  of  their  holiday  to  re-em- 
brace London  with  true  cockney  felicity. 
But  with  fine  weather  Scarborough  is 
charming,  and  preferable  to  any  other  wa- 
tering-place we  know  of;  that  is,  consid- 
ering its  size  and  its  population,  which, 
not  including  visitors,  is  24,000. 

The  most  notable  place  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  however,  is  Whitby,  wThich  is 
much  better  suited  to  those  who  want  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  of  an  overworked 
and  aggressive  civilization  than  Scar- 
borough, and  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
most  picturesque  little  town  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  the  coast  road  it  is  only  twenty- 
one  miles  distant  from  Scarborough,  wrhile 
by  the  railway  it  is  fifty-six  miles  distant. 
The  coast  road  borders  on  the  magnificent 
cliff,  and  strikes  some  old-fashioned  vil- 
lages— Stainton  Wall,  from  the  hill  of 
which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  used  to  ring 
a bell  or  blow  a horn  every  evening  to  di- 
rect travellers  to  their  hospital,  and  Robin 
Hood's  Town,  which  is  propped  up  against 
-a  precipice,  with  some  of  its  houses  over- 
hanging the  sea.  There  was  plenty  of 
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room  for  Robin  Hood’s  Town  on  the  main- 
land, and  in  perching  it  on  a dizzy  crag 
the  builders  seem  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  same  instinct  that  prompts  a boy 
to  stand  on  his  head.  From  the  railway 
we  see  reaches  of  dull  brown  moorland 
and  deep  valleys,  which  remind  us  of  the 
smaller  Western  cafions.  The  pale  prim- 
roses blossom  on  the  hill-sides  with  an  un- 
familiar luxuriance. 

Let  us  take  our  first  look  at  Whitby 
from  the  summit  of  East  Cliff — one  of 
the  two  promontories  between  which  the 
river  Esk  enters  the  German  Ocean.  On 
both  sides  of  us  is  a precipitous  line  of 
coast,  with  bristling  cliffs,  washed  by  a 
boiling  surf  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
fringed  with  a narrow  beach,  on  which  gi- 
gantic moss-covered  bowlders  are  piled. 

The  sea  itself  melts  in  the  extreme  horizon. 

The  ground  at  the  summit  is  uneven,  and 
ends  in  a precipice.  The  wind  strikes  us 
with  unrestrained  violence. 

Looking  to  the  east  and  north,  the  em- 
battled cliffs  and  the  restless  sea  fill  the 
view.  Looking  to  the  west,  we  see  the 
river  cleaving  the  valley,  with  the  town 
built  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  two  charac- 
terizing colors  of  the  picture  are  red  and 
blue.  One  house  rises  above  another,  ap- 
parently supported  by  the  cornice  of  that 
below  it;  the  floor  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
roof  of  the  other.  The  roofs  are  peaked 
and  gabled  and  dormer-windowed,  with 
tall  chimney-pots  shooting  up  from  them; 
nearly  all  of  them  are  sheathed  with  crim- 
son tiles,  which,  with  the  lazy  blue  smoke 
drifting  over  them,  are  the  things  that 
give  color  to  every  picture  of  Whitby. 

The  color  and  architecture  are  both  for- 
eign. The  cold  gray  look  of  the  usual 
English  village  on  the  coast  is  substituted 
by  adelightf  ul  warmth  and  richness.  Lead- 
ing down  from  the  summit  of  East  Cliff  to 
the  town  is  a curving  flight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  well-worn  stone  steps, 
up  which  the  worshippers  come  on  Sun- 
day to  the  old  parish  church,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  cliff,  surrounded  by  a 
full  crop  of  grave  stones,  with  the  sea  be- 
hind it.  It  is  a very  old  building  of  the 
Early  Norman  period,  and  the  interior, 
with  its  undecorated  oak  and  dead-lights 
in  the  low  roof,  is  more  like  the  cabin  of 
a ship  than  a church. 

On  the  cliff,  also,  are  the  beautiful  gray 
ruins  of  St.  Hilda’s  Abbey,  which  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  WMitby.  Oswy,  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  who  was  a convert 
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to  Christianity,  vowed  that  if  God  gave 
him  the  victory  over  his  pagan  foes,  his 
daughter  Edelfled  should  be  dedicated  in 
holy  virginity  to  the  Lord,  with  a dowry 
of  twelve  manors  for  the  foundation  of 
monasteries ; and  in  part  fulfillment  of  his 
vow  (his  prayer  being  answered)  he  built 
this  abbey,  of  which  his  niece,  St.  Hilda, 
was  the  first  abbess.  Hilda  is  described 
by  Professor  J.  R.  Greene  as  a Northum- 
brian Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought 
even  by  bishops  and  kings,  and  through 
her  influence  Whitby  became  the  West- 
minster of  Northumbria.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edelfled. 

Many  legends  are  attached  to  the  ab- 
bey, and  some  of  them  are  recounted  in 
the  following  lines  of  “ Marmion” : 

“Then  Whitby’s  nuns  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Must  menial  service  do. . . . 

In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

St.  Hilda’s  priest  he  slew. . . . 

They  told  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled; 

And  how  of  thousand  snakes  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a coil  of  stone 
When  holy  Hilda  pray’d. . . . 

They  told  how  sea-fowls’  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby’s  towers  they  sail; 

And  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 

They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint.” 

But  that  objectionable  person,  the  icono- 
clast, has  been  here.  He  tells  us  that  the 
basis  of  the  story  of  the  snakes  turned 
into  coils  of  stone  was  in  the  fossil  am- 
monites which  are  frequently  discovered 
in  the  neighborhood ; and  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  birds  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  crossing  the  German  Ocean 
in  their  usual  migration  they  became  tired, 
and  stopped  to  rest. 

Caedmon  belonged  to  the  Whitby  Chap- 
ter, and,  as  Professor  Greene  has  said,  it  is 
his  name  which  throws  most  glory  over 
Whitby.  From  his  lips,  during  the  reign 
of  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  came  the  first 
great  English  song. 

The  ruins  are  singularly  beautiful,  and 
show  how  large  and  important  the  build- 
ing was.  The  style  is  Early  English,  with 
some  decorated  and  perpendicular  win- 
dows. Shattered  as  the  fabric  is,  and 
though  the  voices  of  nun  and  monk  are 
hushed,  it  is  not  without  devotees.  On 
every  sunny  day  more  than  one  artist  may 
be  seen  reproducing  the  old  pile  in  oil  or 
water-colors;  and  when  the  artist  has  a 
pretty  young  wife  nestling  by  him  and 
reading  a novel  to  him,  as  one  we  saw  had, 


the  introduction  of  their  figures  seems  es- 
sential to  the  completeness  of  the  picture. 
Whitby  has  been  painted  oftener  than 
any  professional  beauty,  and  the  easel  is 
so  common  a feature  in  the  season  that 
an  artist  can  work  in  the  streets  without 
being  irritated  to  death  by  peeping  chil- 
dren and  ignorant  commentators. 

Coming  down  the  winding  steps  from 
the  cliff,  we  soon  learn  what  the  charm 
of  Whitby  is  for  artists.  It  is  unmodern, 
a survival  of  more  peaceful  and  poetic 
times  than  ours.  It  is  rich  in  quaint  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of 
memories.  We  hear  the  voice  of  the 
town-crier — an  institution  still  cherished 
in  Whitby.  John  the  Bellman  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  best-known  characters  of  the 
place,  and  during  the  fashionable  season 
his  services  are  in  constant  requisition. 
Ordinarily  the  recitals  of  a town-crier  are 
delivered  in  a high  key  and  a severe  mon- 
otone, distressing  and  exhausting  to  his 
voice,  and  painful  toall  who  hear  him.  But 
John’s  performances  are  not  of  this  sort; 
they  are  musical  compositions  of  no  little 
artistic  merit.  He  tunes  the  pipe  to  vari- 
ous notes  in  the  scale,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  example,  kindly  taken  down 
for  us  by  Mr.  J.  Storer,  M.B.,  and  each 
sentence  has  its  separate  note  and  pitch: 
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Notice. — The  steamer  Emu 

wiU  leave  the 
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pier-side  this  afternoon' 

— telteft 

at  8 o’clock, 
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for  a trip  to  Robin  Hood’s 

==!- 

=—\ 

Bay. 

H- 

Fare,  there  and  back,  one  shilling. 

Going  along  the  street,  we  meet  anoth- 

er  celebrity  of  the  town,  Fish  Jane.  She 
has  slung  her  basket  from  her  head,  her 
quick  eyes  having  detected  a probable 
customer  in  a lady  standing  near  a door- 
way. 

1 Noo,  then,  are  yo’  ti  hev  onny  fish  ti- 
day  t”  she  brusquely  demands. 

“ Is  it  quite  fresh  ?”  the  lady  asks. 
“Fresh,  honey?  Ay,  it’s  as  fresh  as 
paint;  it’s  just  come’d  in.  Ah’ll  cut  yo’ 
’t  off  by  there  for  a shillin’,  an’  ah’s  sure 
it’s  as  cheap  as  muck.” 
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The  bargain  is  struck,  and  Jane,  pro- 
fuse in  her  thanks,  stops  awhile  for  a lit- 
tle friendly  gossip  with  her  customer. 
Then  she  hoists  her  basket,  poises  it  upon 
her  head,  and  repeats  her  cry  of  “Fresh 
fi-i-ish  !”  in  a shrill,  ear-piercing  voice. 
Jane,  Mr.  Stonehouse  tells  us,  is  promi- 
nent in  all  times  of  excitement.  An  ar- 
dent Liberal,  she  decks  herself  in  the  par- 
ty color  during  the  elections,  and  is  al- 
ways at  the  front  in  public  meetings,  pro- 
cessions, and  the  hustings.  Many  a Lib- 
eral speaker  has  been  inspired  to  fresh 
bursts  of  eloquence,  and  many  a Conserv- 
ative has  been  disconcerted,  by  hearing, 
high  above  all  other  voices,  Jane’s  trump- 
et tones  ringing  out,  “Blew  forivver !” 
“Ah,  bud  she’s  a good-hearted  oad  sowl 
is  Jane!”  says  a by-stander;  and  perhaps 
we  are  told  how,  years  and  years  ago,  a 
certain  poor  widow  died,  leaving  a boy 
five  or  six  years  old  quite  destitute.  There 


was  a pauper’s  grave  for  her,  and  some  of 
the  neighbors  gathered  together  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  boy:  there 
was  the  work-house  for  him.  Hearing 
this,  the  lad  began  to  sob  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  and  then  Jane  interfered. 
“ Deean’t  cry,  deean’t  cry,  ma  honey ; thou 
shall  not  be  sent  to  the  poor-house,”  she 
gently  said;  “thou  shall  just  gane  hame 
wi’  me.”  Although  she  had  a large  fam- 
ily of  her  own,  and  the  earnings  of  her 
husband,  a fisherman,  were  scanty,  and 
the  full  meaning  of  Kingsley’s  line, 

M There’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep,” 

was  known  to  her,  she  took  the  little  fel- 
low home. 

We  like  Whitby  not  for  its  resources  as 
a watering-place,  but  for  its  historical  as- 
sociations, the  antique  spirit  of  its  life,  and 
the  old  red-tiled  houses  dozing  under  the 
wreathing  blue  smoke. 


MIDWINTER. 


The  white  hath  overspread  the  brown, 
Beneath  the  blue  has  crept  the  gray; 

The  frozen  air  is  drifting  round 

In  eddies  dashed  with  blinding  spray. 

Upon  so  wild  a winter  scene 

But  thou  and  I have  chanced  to  meet. 

What  words  were  fit  to  pass  between 
A traveller  rough  and  one  so  sweet? 

Poor  dying  songster,  full  of  woes, 

With  stiffening  pinions  loosely  furled, 

That  graspest  with  thy  thorny  toes 
The  wire  that  runs  around  the  world ! 

Thou  knowest  not  the  grief  and  mirth 
With  which  the  iron  thread  is  fraught, 

As  one  may  grasp,  but  miss  the  worth 
Of  some  far-reaching  line  of  thought. 

Thou  scannest  not  our  human  things, 
Thine  eyelids  close  upon  the  world. 

The  snow  sifts  downward  through  thy 
wings, 

And  upward  to  thy  heart  is  whirled. 

Beneath  its  inches  cold  and  white 
Thy  mate  lies  frozen  near  the  hedge, 

And  nevermore  in  tuneful  flight 

Shall  cross  the  morning’s  crimson 
edge. 


Recallest  how,  one  dewy  dawn, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  had  kissed  thy 
throat, 

The  music  from  thy  heart  had  gone 

That  won  her  shy,  responsive  note  ? 

/ 

How  fond  ye  whispered,  breast  to  breast, 
That  day  within  the  covert  green, 

Or  sought  the  brook  with  mosses  drest, 
Your  hot  and  dusty  wings  to  preen. 

Then,  in  the  hush  of  coming  night, 
Thou  ledst  her  to  the  fragrant  bed 
Of  apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white, 

With  canopy  of  green  o’erhead. 

All  summer  long  how  true  thy  zest 
To  note  her  flight  o’er  many  a rood, 
To  build  with  her  the  secret  nest, 

To  mourn  with  her  the  stolen  brood. 

Now,  thou  art  dying;  dead  is  thine. 

In  some  bright  clime  are  all  thy 
kin. 

Let  thy  true  life  pass  into  mine, 

And  make  it  what  it  hath  not  been. 

Bequeath  to  me  thy  lover’s  heart, 

And  touch  my  spirit  with  thy  fate, 
That  I from  one  may  never  part, 

Nor  even  in  death  be  separate. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A FAREWELL. 

ALW  AY S,  when  she  got  out  into  theopen 
air,  her  spirits  rose  intoa  pure  content; 
and  now,  as  they  were  walking  westward 
through  the  peaceful  meadows,  the  light 
of  the  sunset  was  on  her  face;  and  there 
was  a kind  of  radiance  there,  and  careless 
happiness,  that  little  Willie  Hart  scarce 
dared  look  upon,  so  abject  and  wistful  was 
the  worship  that  the  small  lad  laid  at  his 
pretty  cousin’s  feet.  He  was  a sensitive 
and  imaginative  boy  ; and  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  life  was  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  out  with  his  cousin  Judith,  her  hand 
holding  his ; and  it  did  not  matter  to  him 
whether  she  spoke  to  him,  or  whether  she 
was  busy  with  her  private  thinking,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  pleasure  and  fancies. 
He  had  many  of  these;  for  he  had  heard 
of  all  kinds  of  great  and  noble  persons — 
princesses,  and  empresses,  and  queens  ; 
but  to  him  his  cousin  Judith  was  the 
Queen  of  queens ; he  could  not  believe  that 
any  one  ever  was  more  beautiful — or  more 
gentle  and  lovable,  in  a magical  and  mys- 
tical way — than  she  was;  and  in  church, 
on  the  quiet  Sunday  mornings,  when  the 
choir  was  singing,  and  all  else  silence,  and 
dreams  were  busy  in  certain  small  brains, 
if  there  were  any  far-away  pictures  of 
angels  in  white  and  shining  robes,  coming 
toward  one  through  rose-red  celestial  gar- 
dens, be  sure  they  had  Judith’s  eyes  and 
the  light  and  witchery  of  these;  and  that, 
when  they  spoke  (if  such  wonderful  crea- 
tures vouchsafed  to  speak),  it  was  with  the 
softness  of  Judith’s  voice.  So  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  that  Judith,  w'ho  knew  some- 
thing of  this  mute  and  secret  adoration, 
had  any  malice  in  her  heart  wrhen,  on  this 
particular  evening,  she  began  to  question 
the  boy  as  to  the  kind  of  sweetheart  he 
would  choose  when  he  was  grown  up  : 
the  fact  being  that  she  spoke  from  idle- 
ness, and  a wish  to  be  friendly  and  com- 
panionable, her  thoughts  being  really  oc- 
cupied elsewhere. 

“Come,  now,  Willie,  tell  me,”  said  she, 
“what  sort  of  one  you  will  choose,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  when  you 
are  grown  up  to  be  a man,  and  will  be  go- 
ing abroad  from  place  to  place.  In  Coven- 
try, perchance,  you  may  find  her,  or  over 


at  Evesham,  or  in  Warwick,  or  Worcester, 
or  as  far  away  as  Oxford  : in  all  of  them 
are  plenty  of  pretty  maidens  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  so  you  be  civil-spoken  enough, 
and  bear  yourself  well.  Now  tell  me  your 
fancy,  sweetheart:  what  shall  her  height 
be?” 

“Why,  you  know,  Judith,”  said  he, 
rather  shamefacedly.  “Just  your  height.” 

“My  height?”  she  said,  carelessly. 
“Why,  that  is  neither  the  one  way  nor 
the  other.  My  father  says  I am  just  as 
high  as  his  heart ; and  with  that  I am  con- 
tent. W ell,  now,  her  hair — what  color  of 
hair  shall  she  have  ?” 

‘ 4 Like  yours,  J udith ; and  it  must  come 
round  about  her  ears  like  yours,”  said  he, 
glancing  up  for  a moment. 

“Eyes:  must  they  be  black,  or  gray, 
or  brown,  or  blue : nay,  you  shall  have 
your  choice,  sweetheart  Willie  : there  be 
all  sorts,  if  you  go  far  enough  afield  and 
look  around  you.  What  eyes  do  you  like, 
now  ?” 

“You  know  well,  Judith,  there  is  no 
one  has  such  pretty  eyes  as  you ; these  are 
the  ones  I like,  and  no  others.” 

“Bless  the  boy  I — would  you  have  her 
to  be  like  me  ?” 

“Just  like  you,  Judith  — altogether,” 
said  he,  promptly  ; and  he  added,  more 
shyly,  “For  you  know  there  is  none  as 
pretty,  and  thejr  all  of  them  say  that.” 

“ Marry,  now!”  said  she,  with  a laugh. 
“Here  be  news.  What  ? When  you  go 
choosing  your  sweetheart,  would  you  pick 
out  one  that  had  as  large  hands  as  these  ?” 

. She  held  forth  her  hands,  and  regarded 
them  ; and  yet  with  some  complacency, 
for  she  had  put  on  a pair  of  scented  gloves 
which  her  father  had  brought  her  from 
London,  and  these  were  beautifully  em- 
broidered with  silver,  for  he  knew  her 
tastes,  and  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  wear 
finery,  whatever  the  preachers  might  say. 

“Why,  you  know,  Judith,”  said  he, 
“that  there  is  none  has  such  pretty  hands 
as  you,  nor  so  white,  nor  so  soft.” 

“Heaven  save  us!  am  I perfection, 
then  ?”  she  cried  (but  she  was  pleased). 
“ Must  she  be  altogether  like  me  ?” 

“Just  so.  Cousin  Judith ; altogether  like 
you ; and  she  must  wear  pretty  things  like 
you,  and  walk  as  you  walk,  and  speak 
like  you,  else  I shall  not  love  her  nor  go 
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near  her,  though  she  were  the  Queen  her- 
self.” 

“Well  said,  sweetheart  Willie! — you 
shall  to  the  court  some  day,  if  you  can 
speak  so  fair.  And*shall  I tell  you,  now, 
how  you  must  woo  and  win  such  a one  ?” 
she  continued,  lightly.  “ It  may  be  you 
shall  find  her  here  or  there — in  a farm- 
house, perchance  ; or  she  may  be  a great 
lady  with  her  coach  ; or  a wench  in  an 
ale-house ; but  if  she  be  as  you  figure  her, 
this  is  how  you  shall  do : you  must  not 
grow  up  to  be  too  nice  and  fine  and  deli- 
cate-handed ; you  must  not  bend  too  low 
for  her  favor;  but  be  her  lord  and  gov- 
ernor ; and  you  must  be  ready  to  fight  for 
her,  if  need  there  be — yes,  you  shall  not 
suffer  a word  to  be  said  in  dispraise  of  her; 
and  for  slanderers  you  must  have  a cudgel 
and  a stout  arm  withal ; and  yet  you  must 
be  gentle  with  her,  because  she  is  a woman ; 
and  yet  not  too  gentle,  for  you  are  a man ; 
and  you  must  be  no  slape-face,  with  whin- 
ing through  the  nose  that  we  are  all  devil- 
ish and  wicked  and  the  children  of  sin; 
and  you  must  be  no  tavern-seeker,  with 
oaths  and  drunken  jests  and  the  like ; and 
when  you  find  her  you  must  be  the  master 
of  her — and  yet  a gentle  master:  marry,  I 
can  not  tell  you  more ; but,  as  I hope  for 
heaven,  sweet  Willie,  you  will  do  well  and 
fairly  if  she  love  thee  half  as  much  as  I do.  ” 

And  she  patted  the  boy’s  head.  What 
sudden  pang  was  it  that  went  through 
his  heart  ? 

4 4 They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  Par- 
son Blaise,  Judith,”  said  he,  looking  up  at 
her. 

44  Do  they,  now?”  said  she,  with  a touch 
of  color  in  her  face.  “ They  are  too  kind 
that  would  take  from  me  the  business  of 
choosing  for  myself.” 

44  Is  it  true,  Judith  ?” 

14  It  is  but  idle  talk;  heed  it  not,  sweet- 
heart,” said  she,  rather  sharply.  44 1 would 
they  were  as  busy  with  their  fingers  as  with 
their  tongues;  there  would  be  more  wool 
spun  in  Warwickshire!” 

But  here  she  remembered  that  she  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  lad,  who  had  but  inno- 
cently repeated  the  gossip  ho  had  heard ; 
and  so  she  spoke  to  him  in  a more  gentle 
fashion ; and,  as  they  were  now  come  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  she  said  that  she  had 
a message  to  deliver,  and  bade  him  go  on 
by  himself  to  the  cottage,  and  have  some 
flowers  gathered  for  her  from  out  of  the 
garden  by  the  time  she  should  arrive.  He 
was  a biddable  boy,  and  went  on  without 
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further  question.  Then  she  turned  off  to 
the  left,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  in  the 
wide  and  wooded  lane  where  she  was  to 
meet  the  young  gentleman  that  had  ap- 
pealed to  her  friendliness. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  he  was;  and 
as  he  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  to  greet 
her,  those  eloquent  black  eyes  of  his  ex- 
pressed so  much  pleasure  (and  admiration 
of  a respectful  kind)  that  Judith  became 
for  a moment  a trifle  self-conscious,  and 
remembered  that  she  was  in  unusually 
brave  attire.  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing else:  some  quick  remembrance  of 
the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  morning; 
and  also — in  spite  of  her  determination 
to  banish  such  unworthy  fancies — some 
frightened  doubt  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  might  not  be  a subtle  connection  be- 
tween her  meeting  with  this  young  gen- 
tleman and  the  forecasts  of  the  wizard. 
This  was  but  for  a moment,  but  it  con- 
fused her  in  what  she  had  intended  to 
say  (for,  in  crossing  the  meadows,  she  had 
been  planning  out  certain  speeches  as  well 
as  talking  idly  to  Willie  Hart),  and  she 
was  about  to  make  some  stumbling  con- 
fession to  the  effect  that  she  had  obtained 
no  clear  intelligence  from  her  gossip  Pru- 
dence Shawe,  when  the  young  gentleman 
himself  absolved  her  from  all  further  dif- 
ficulty. 

“I  beseech  your  pardon,  sweet  lady,” 
said  he,  44  that  I have  caused  you  so  much 
trouble,  and  that  to  no  end ; for  I am  of 
a mind  now  not  to  carry  the  letter  to  your 
father,  whatever  hopes  there  might  be  of 
his  sympathy  and  friendship.” 

She  stared  in  surprise. 

“Nay,  but,  good  sir,”  said  she,  44 since 
you  have  the  letter,  and  are  so  near  to 
Stratford,  that  is  so  great  a distance  from 
London,  surely  it  were  a world  of  pities 
you  did  not  see  my  father.  Not  that  I 
can  honestly  gather  that  he  would  have 
any  favor  for  a desperate  enterprise  up- 
setting the  peace  of  the  land — ” 

44 1 am  in  none  such,  Mistress  Judith, 
believe  me,”  said  he,  quickly.  “But  it 
behooves  me  to  be  cautious;  and  I have 
heard  that  within  the  last  few  hours  which 
summons  me  away.  If  I were  inclined 
to  run  the  risk,  there  is  no  time  at  this 
present ; and  what  I can  do  now  is  to  try 
to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  one  that  has  no  habit  of  forget- 
ting.” 

“ You  are  going  away  forthwith  ?”  said 
she. 
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There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
she  should  be  sorry  at  his  departure  from 
the  neighborhood,  except  that  he  was  an 
extraordinarily  gentle-spoken  young  man, 
and  of  a courteous  breeding,  whom  her 
father,  as  she  thought,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  welcome  as  being  commended 
from  his  friend  Ben  Jonson.  Few  visitors 
came  to  New  Place;  the  faces  to  be  met 
with  there  were  grown  familiar  year  after 
year.  It  seemed  a pity  that  this  stranger 
— and  so  fair-spoken  a stranger,  moreover 
— should  be  close  at  hand,  without  mak- 
ing her  father’s  acquaintance. 

“Yes,  sweet  lady,”  said  he,  in  the  same 
respectful  way,  “ it  is  trup  that  I must  quit 
ray  present  lodging  for  a time ; but  I doubt 
whether  I could  find  anywhere  a quieter 
or  securer  place — nay,  I have  no  reason  to 
fear  you ; I will  tell  you  freely  that  it  is 
Bassfield  Farm,  that  is  on  the  left  before 
you  go  down  the  hill  to  Bidford;  and  it 
is  like  enough  I may  come  back  thither, 
when  that  I see  how  matters  stand  with 
me  in  London.” 

And  then  he  glanced  at  her  with  a cer- 
tain diffidence. 

“Perchance  I am  too  daring,”  said  he; 
“and  yet  your  courtesy  makes  me  bold. 
Were  I to  communicate  with  you  when  I 
return — ” 

He  paused,  and  his  hesitation  well  be- 
came him:  it  was  more  eloquent  in  its 
modesty  than  many  words. 

“ That  were  easily  done,”  said  Judith  at 
once,  and  with  her  usual  frankness ; “but 
I must  tell  you,  good  sir,  that  any  written 
message  you  might  send  me  I should  have 
to  show  to  my  friend  and  gossip  Prudence 
Shawe,  that  reads  and  writes  for  me,  being 
so  skilled  in  that ; and  when  you  said  that 
to  no  one  was  the  knowledge  to  be  given 
that  you  were  in  this  neighborhood — ” 

“Sweet  lady,”  said  he,  instantly,  with 
much  gratitude  visible  in  those  handsome 
dark  eyes,  “if  I may  so  far  trespass  on 
your  goodness,  I would  leave  that  also 
within  your  discretion.  One  that  you 
have  chosen  to  be  your  friend  must  needs 
be  trustworthy — nay,  I am  sure  of  that.” 

“But  my  father  too,  good  sir — ” 

“Nay,  not  so,”  said  he,  with  some  touch 
of  entreaty  in  his  voice.  “ Take  it  not  ill 
of  me,  but  one  that  is  in  peril  must  use 
precautions  for  his  safety,  even  though 
they  savor  of  ill  manners  and  suspi- 
cion.” 

“ As  you  will,  sir — as  you  will ; I know 
little  of  such  matters,”  Judith  said.  “ But 


yet  I know  that  you  do  wrong  to  mistrust 
my  father.” 

“Nay,  dearest  lady,”  he  said,  quickly, 
“ it  is  you  that  do  me  wrong  to  use  such 
words.  I mistrust  him  not;  but,  indeed, 
I dare  not  disclose  to  him  the  charge  that 
is  brought  against  me  until  I have  clearer 
proofs  of  my  innocence,  and  these  I hope 
to  have  in  time,  when  I may  present  my- 
self to  your  father  without  fear.  Mean- 
while, sweet  Mistress  Judith,  I can  but  ill 
express  my  thanks  to  you  that  you  have 
vouchsafed  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  my 
hiding*through  these  few  words  that  have 
passed  between  us.  Did  you  know  the 
dullness  of  the  days  at  the  farm — for  sad 
thoughts  are  but  sorry  companions — you 
would  understand  my  gratitude  toward 
you—” 

“Nay,  nothing,  good  sir,  nothing,” said 
she;  and  then  she  paused,  in  some  diffi- 
culty. She  did  not  like  to  bid  him  fare- 
well without  any  reference  whatsoever  to 
the  future;  for  in  truth  she  wished  to 
hear  more  of  him,  and  how  his  fortunes 
prospered.  And  yet  she  hesitated  about 
betraying  so  much  interest — of  however 
distant  and  ordinary  a kind — in  the  af- 
fairs of  a stranger.  Her  usual  frank  sym- 
pathy conquered:  besides,  was  not  this 
unhappy  young  man  the  friend  of  her  fa- 
ther’s friend  ? 

“Is  it  to  the  farm  that  you  return 
when  you  have  been  to  London  ?”  she 
asked. 

“I  trust  so:  better  security  I could  not 
easily  find  elsewhere ; and  my  well-wish- 
ers have  means  of  communication  with 
me,  so  that  I can  get  the  news  there.  Pray 
Heaven  I may  soon  be  quit  of  this  skulk- 
ing in  corners!  I like  it  not:  it  is  not 
the  life  of  a free  man.” 

“I  hope  your  fortunes  will  mend,  sir, 
and  speedily,”  said  she,  and  there  was  an 
obvious  sincerity  in  her  voice. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  with  a laugh — for,  in- 
deed, this  young  man,  to  be  one  in  peril 
of  his  life,  bore  himself  with  a singularly 
free  and  undaunted  demeanor ; and  he  was 
not  looking  around  him  in  a furtive  man- 
ner, as  if  he  feared  to  be  observed,  but  was 
allowing  his  eyes  to  rest  on  Judith’s  eyes, 
and  on  the  details  of  her  costume  (which 
he  seemed  to  approve),  in  a quite  easy  and 
unconcerned  manner — “the  birds  and 
beasts  we  hunt  are  allowed  to  rest  at  times, 
but  a man  in  hiding  has  no  peace  nor  free- 
dom from  week's  end  to  week’s  end — no, 
nor  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night 
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And  if  the  good  people  that  shelter  him 
are  not  entirely  of  his  own  station,  and  if 
he  cares  to  have  but  little  speech  with 
them,  and  if  the  only  book  in  the  house 
be  the  family  Bible,  then  the  days  are  like 
to  pass  slowly  with  him.  Can  you  won- 
der, sweet  Mistress  Judith,”  he  continued, 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  ground  in  a modest 
manner,  “that  I shall  carry  away  the 
memory  of  this  meeting  with  you  as  a 
treasure,  and  dwell  on  it,  and  recall  the 
kindness  of  each  word  you  have  spoken  ?” 

“ In  truth,  no,  good  sir,”  said  she,  with 
a touch  of  color  in  her  cheeks,  that  caught 
the  warm  golden  light  shining  over  from 
the  west.  “I  would  not  have  you  think 
them  of  any  importance,  except  the  hope 
that  matters  may  go  well  with  you.” 

“And  if  they  should,”  said  he,  “or  if 
they  should  go  ill,  and  if  I were  to  pre- 
sume to  think  that  you  cared  to  know 
them,  when  I return  to  Bassfield  I might 
make  so  bold  as  to  send  you  some  brief 
tidings,  through  your  friend  Mistress  Pru- 
dence Shawe,  that  I am  sure  must  be  dis- 
creet, since  she  has  won  your  confidence. 
But  why  should  I do  so?”  he  added,  after 
a second.  “Why  should  I trouble  you 
with  news  of  one  whose  good  or  evil  for- 
tune can  not  concern  you  ?” 

“Nay,  sir,  I wish  you  well,”  said  she, 
simply,  “and  would  fain  hear  better  tid- 
ings of  your  condition.  If  you  may  not 
come  at  present  to  New  Place,  where  you 
would  have  better  counsel  than  I can 
give  you,  at  least  you  may  remember  that 
there  is  one  in  the  household  there  that 
will  be  glad  when  she  hears  of  your  wel- 
fare, and  better  pleased  still  when  she 
learns  that  you  are  free  to  make  her  fa- 
ther’s friendship.” 

This  was  clearly  a dismissal ; and  after 
a few  more  words  of  gratitude  on  his  part 
(he  seemed  almost  unable  to  take  away 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  or  to  say  all  that 
he  would  fain  say  of  thanks  for  her  gra- 
cious intervention  and  sympathy)  they 
parted;  and  forthwith  Judith — now  with 
a much  lighter  heart,  for  this  interview 
had  cost  her  not  a little  embarrassment 
and  anxiety — hastened  away  back  through 
the  lane  in  the  direction  of  the  barns  and 
gardens  of  Shottery . All  these  occurrences 
of  the  day  had  happened  so  rapidly  that 
she  had  had  but  little  time  to  reflect  over 
them ; but  now  she  was  clearly  glad  that 
she  should  be  able  to  talk  over  the  whole 
affair  with  Prudence  Shawe.  There  would 
be  comfort  in  that,  and  also  safety ; for,  if 


the  truth  must  be  told,  that  wild  and  be- 
wildering fancy  that  perchance  the  wiz- 
ard had  prophesied  truly  would  force  it- 
self on  her  mind  in  a disquieting  manner. 
But  she  strove  to  reason  herself  and  laugh 
herself  out  of  such  imaginings.  She  had 
plenty  of  courage  and  a strong  will. 
From  the  first  she  had  made  light  of  the 
wizard’s  pretensions  ; she  was  not  going 
to  alarm  herself  about  the  possible  future 
consequences  of  this  accidental  meeting. 
And,  indeed,  when  she  recalled  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  meeting,  she  came  to  think 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  young  man 
could  not  be  so  very  desperate.  He  did 
not  speak  nor  look  like  one  in  imminent 
peril;  his  gay  description  of  the  masques 
and  entertainments  of  the  court  was  not 
the  talk  of  a man  seriously  and  really  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
in  some  thoughtless  escapade,  and  was 
waiting  for  the  bruit  of  it  to  blow  over; 
perhaps  he  was  unused  to  confinement, 
and  may  have  exaggerated  (for  this  also  oc- 
curred to  her)  somewhat  in  order  to  win 
her  sympathy.  But,  anyhow,  he  was  in 
some  kind  of  misfortune  or  trouble,  and 
she  was  sorry  for  him ; and  she  thought 
that  if  Prudence  Shawe  could  see  him, 
and  observe  how  well-bred  and  civil- 
spoken  and  courteous  a young  gentleman 
he  seemed  to  be,  she,  too,  would  pity  the 
dullness  of  the  life  he  must  be  leading  at 
the  farm,  and  be  glad  to  do  anything  to 
relieve  such  a tedium.  In  truth,  by  the 
time  Judith  was  drawing  near  her  grand- 
mothers cottage,  she  had  convinced  her- 
self that  there  was  no  dark  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  young  man ; that  she  had 
not  been  holding  converse  with  any  dan- 
gerous villain  or  conspirator;  and  that 
soon  everything  would  be  cleared  up,  and 
perhaps  he  himself  present  himself  at  New 
Place,  with  Ben  Jonson’s  letter  in  his 
hand.  So  she  was  in  a cheerful  enough 
frame  of  mind  when  she  arrived  at  the 
cottage. 

This  was  a picturesque  little  building  of 
brick  and  timber,  with  a substantial  roof 
of  thatch,  and  irregularly  placed  small 
windows ; and  it  was  prettily  set  in  front 
of  a wild  and  variegated  garden,  and  of 
course  all  the  golden  glow  of  the  west 
was  now  flooding  the  place  with  its  beau- 
tiful light,  and  causing  the  little  rectangu- 
lar panes  in  the  open  casements  to  gleam 
like  jewels.  And  here,  at  the  wooden  gate 
of  the  garden,  was  Willie  Hart,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  been  using  the  time  profitably, 
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for  he  had  a most  diverse  and  sweet-scent- 
ed gathering  of  flowers  and  herbs  of  a 
humble  and  familiar  kind — forget-me-nots, 
and  pansies,  and  wall-flower,  and  mint, 
and  sweet-brier,  and  the  like — to  present 
to  his  pretty,  cousin. 

“Well  done,  sweetheart!  and  are  all 
these  for  me  ?”  said  she,  as  she  passed 
within  the  little  gate,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  arranging  and  regarding  them. 
“ What,  then,  what  is  this  ? — what  mean 
you  by  it,  Cousin  Willie  ?” 

“By  what,  Cousin  Judith?”  said  the 
Bmall  boy,  looking  up  with  his  wondering 
and  wristful  eyes. 

“Why,”  said  she,  gayly,  “this  pansy 
that  you  have  put  fair  in  the  front.  Know 
you  not  the  name  of  it?” 

“ Indeed  I know  it  not,  Cousin  Judith.” 

“ Ah,  you  cunning  one ! well  you  know 
it,  I’ll  be  sworn ! Why,  ’tis  one  of  the  chief- 
est  favorites  everywhere.  Did  you  never 
hear  it  called  4 kiss-me-at-the-gate’  ? Mar- 
ry, ’tis  an  excellent  name ; and  if  I take 
you  at  your  word,  little  sweetheart?” 

And  so  they  went  into  the  cottage  to- 
gether; and  she  had  her  arm  lying  light- 
ly round  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A QUARREL. 

But  instantly  her  manner  changed. 
Just  within  the  doorway  of  the  passage 
that  cut  the  rambling  cottage  into  two 
halves,  and  attached  to  a string  that  was 
tied  to  the  handle  of  the  door,  lay  a small 
spaniel-gentle,  peacefully  snoozing;  and 
well  Judith  knew  that  the  owner  of  the 
dog  (which  she  had  heard,  indeed,  was 
meant  to  be  presented  to  herself)  was  in- 
side. However,  there  was  no  retreat  pos- 
sible, if  retreat  she  would  have  preferred; 
for  here  was  the  aged  grandmother — a lit- 
tle old  woman,  with  fresh  pink  cheeks, 
silver-white  hair,  and  keen  eyes — come 
out  to  see  if  it  were  Judith’s  footsteps  she 
had  heard;  and  she  was  kindly  in  her 
welcome  of  the  girl,  though  usually  she 
grumbled  a good  deal  about  her,  and 
would  maintain  that  it  was  pure  pride 
and  willfulness  that  kept  her  from  get- 
ting married. 

“Here  be  finery!”  said  she,  stepping 
back  as  if  to  gain  a fairer  view.  “God’s 
mercy,  wench,  have  you  come  to  your 
senses  at  last  ? — be  you  seeking  a hus- 


band ? — would  you  win  one  of  them? 
They  have  waited  a goodly  time  for  the 
bating  of  your  pride;  but  you  must  after 
them  at  last — ay,  ay,  I thought  ’twould 
come  to  that.” 

“Good  grandmother,  you  give  me  no 
friendly  welcome,”  said  Judith.  “And 
Willie  here ; have  you  no  word  for  him, 
that  he  is  come  to  see  how  you  do  ?” 

“Nay,  come  in,  then,  sweetings  both; 
come  in  and  sit  ye  down:  little  Willie 
has  been  in  the  garden  long  enough, 
though  you  know  I grudge  you  not  the 
flowers,  wench.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  one 
within,  Judith,  that  would  fain  be  a near- 
er neighbor,  as  I hear,  if  you  would  but 
say  yea;  and  bethink  ye,  wench,  an  apple 
may  hang  too  long  on  the  bough — your 
bravery  may  be  put  on  to  catch  the  eye 
when  it  is  overlate — ” 

“I  pray  you,  good  grandmother,  for- 
bear,” said  Judith,  with  some  asperity. 
“I  have  my  own  mind  about  such 
things.” 

“ All’s  well,  wench,  all’s  well,”  said  the 
old  dame,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
main  room  of  the  cottage.  It  was  a wide 
and  spacious  apartment,  with  heavy  black 
beams  overhead,  a mighty  fire-place,  here 
or  there  a window  in  the  walls  just  as  it 
seemed  to  have  been  wanted,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  a plain  old  table,  on 
which  were  placed  a jug  and  two  or  three 
horn  tumblers. 

Of  course  Judith  knew  whom  she  had 
to  expect:  the  presence  of  the  little  span- 
iel-gentle at  the  door  had  told  her  that. 
This  young  fellow  that  now  quickly  rose 
from  his  chair  and  came  forward  to  meet 
her — “Good -even  to  you,  Judith,”  said 
he,  in  a humble  way,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  beseech  her  favor — was  as  yet  but  in 
his  two-and-twentieth  year,  but  his  tall 
and  lithe  and  muscular  figure  had  already 
the  firm  set  of  manhood  on  it.  He  was 
spare  of  form  and  square-shouldered ; his 
head  smallish,  his  brown  hair  short;  his 
features  were  regular,  and  the  forehead, 
if  not  high,  was  square  and  firm;  the 
general  look  of  him  was  suggestive  of  a 
sculptured  Greek  or  Roman  wrestler,  but 
that  this  deprecating  glance  of  the  eyes 
was  not  quite  consistent.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  wrestling  and  his  firm-sinewed  fig- 
ure had  something  to  do  with  his  ex- 
treme humility  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
afraid  that  Judith  had  heard  something. 
To  have  broken  the  head  of  a tapster  was 
not  a noble  performance,  no  matter  how 
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the  quarrel  was  forced  on  him ; and  this 
was  but  the  most  recent  of  several  squab- 
bles; for  the  championship  in  the  athletic 
sports  of  a country  neighborhood  is  pro- 
ductive of  rivals,  who  may  take  many 
ways  of  provoking  anger.  “Good-even 
to  you,  Judith,17  said  he,  as  if  he  really 
would  have  said,  “ Pray  you  believe  not 
all  the  ill  you  hear  of  me!”  Judith,  how- 
ever, did  not  betray  anything  by  her  man- 
ner, which  \vas  friendly  enough  in  a kind 
of  formal  way,  and  distinctly  reserved. 
She  sat  down,  and  asked  her  grandmother 
what  news  she  had  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  that  now  wore  widely 
scattered  throughout  Warwickshire.  She 
declined  the  cup  of  merry-go-down  that 
the  young  man  civilly  offered  to  her.  She 
had  a store  of  things  to  tell  about  her 
father  ; and  about  the  presents  he  had 
brought ; and  about  the  two  pieces  of  song- 
music  that  Master  Robert  Johnson  had 
sent,  that  her  father  would  have  Susan 
try  over  on  the  lute;  and  the  other  twenty 
acres  that  were  to  be  added ; and  the  talk 
there  had  been  of  turning  the  house  oppo- 
site New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel 
Street  and  Scholars  Lane,  into  a tavern, 
and  how  that  had  happily  been  abandon- 
ed— for  her  father  wanted  no  tavern-rev* 
elry  within  hearing;  and  so  forth ; but  all 
this  was  addressed  to  the  grandmother. 
The  young  man  got  scarce  a word,  though 
now  and  again  he  would  interpose  gently, 
aud,  as  it  were,  begging  her  to  look  his 
way.  She  was  far  kinder  to  Willie  Hart, 
who  was  standing  by  her  side;  for  some- 
times she  would  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, or  stroke  his  long  yellow-brown  hair. 

“ Willie  says  he  will  have  just  such  an- 
other as  I,  grandmother,”  said  she,  when 
these  topics  were  exhausted,  “to  be  his 
sweetheart  when  he  grows  up ; so  you  see 
there  be  some  that  value  me.” 

“Look  to  it  that  you  be  not  yourself 
unmarried  then,  Judith,”  said  the  old 
dame,  who  was  never  done  grumbling  on 
this  account.  “I  should  not  marvel ; they 
that  refuse  when  they  are  sought  come  in 
time  to  wonder  that  there  are  none  to  seek 
—nay,  7tis  so,  I warrant  you.  You  are 
hanging  late  on  the  bough,  wench;  see 
you  be  not  forgotten.77 

“ But,  good  grandmother,”  said  Judith, 
with  some  color  in  her  cheeks  (for  this 
was  an  awkward  topic  in  the  presence  of 
this  youth),  “would  you  have  me  break 
from  the  rule  of  the  family  ? My  mother 
was  six -and -twenty  when  she  married. 


and  Susan  four-and-twenty ; and  indeed 
there  might  come  one  of  us  who  did  not 
perceive  the  necessity  of  marrying  at  all.71 

“In  God’s  name,  if  that  be  your  mind, 
wench,  hold  to  it.  Hold  to  it,  I say!” 
And  then  the  old  dame  glanced  with  her 
sharp  eyes  at  the  pretty  costume  of  her 
visitor.  “ But  I had  other  thoughts  when 
I saw  such  a fine  young  madam  at  the 
door;  in  truth,  they  befit  you  well,  these 
braveries;  indeed  they  do;  though  7tis  a 
pity  to  have  them  bedecking  out  one  that 
is  above  the  marrying  trade.  But  take 
heed,  wench,  take  heed  lest  you  change 
your  mind  when  it  is  too  late:  the  young 
men  may  hold  you  to  your  word,  and  you 
find  yourself  forsaken  when  you  least  ex- 
pected it.” 

“ Give  ye  thanks  for  your  good  comfort, 
grandmother,”  said  Judith,  indifferently. 
And  then  she  rose.  “Come,  Willie,  7tis 
about  time  we  were  going  through  the 
fields  to  the  town.  What  message  have 
you,  grandmother,  for  my  father  ? He  is 
busy  from  morning  till  night  since  his 
coming  home;  but  I know  he  will  be  over 
to  visit  you  soon.  The  flowers,  Willie — 
did  you  leave  them  on  the  bench  outside  ?” 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  depart  in 
this  fashion.  The  old  dame's  discontents 
with  her  pretty  granddaughter — that  was 
now  grown  into  so  fair  and  blithe  a young 
woman — were  never  of  a lasting  nature; 
and  now  she  would  have  both  Judith  and 
little  Willie  taste  of  some  gingerbread  of 
her  own  baking,  and  then  J udith  had  again 
to  refuse  a sup  of  the  ale  that  stood  on  the 
table,  preferring  a little  water  instead. 
Moreover,  when  they  had  got  out  into  the 
garden,  behold!  this  young  man  would 
come  also,  to  convoy  them  home  on  their 
way  across  the  fields.  It  was  a gracious 
evening,  sweet  and  cool ; there  was  a clear 
twilight  shining  over  the  land;  the  elms 
were  dark  against  the  palely  luminous 
sky.  And  then,  as  the  three  of  them 
went  across  the  meadows  toward  Strat- 
ford town,  little  Willie  Hart  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  spaniel-gentle — 
that  was  youug  and  wayward,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a mad  purpose  of  hunting 
sparrows — and  as  the  dog  kept  him  run- 
ning this  way  and  that,  he  was  mostly  at 
some  distance  from  these  other  two,  and 
Judith's  companion,  young  Quiney,  had 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her. 

“I  sent  you  a message,  Judith,” said  he, 
rather  timidly,  but  anxiously  watching  the 
expression  of  her  face  all  the  time,  kka 
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token  of  remembrance:  I trust  it  did  not 
displease  you  ?” 

“You  should  have  considered  through 
whose  hands  it  would  come,”  said  she, 
but  without  regarding  him. 

“How  so?”  he  asked,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

“ Why,  you  knew  that  Prudence  would 
have  to  read  it.” 

“ And  why  not,  Judith  ? Why  should 
ahe  not  ? She  is  your  friend ; and  I care 
not  who  is  made  aware  that — that — well, 
you  know  what  I mean,  dear  Judith,  but 
I fear  to  anger  you  by  saying  it.  You 
were  not  always  so  hard  to  please.” 

There  was  a touch  of  reproach  in  this 
that  she  did  not  like.  Besides,  was  it  fair  ? 
Of  course  she  had  been  kinder  to  him 
when  he  was  a mere  stripling — when  they 
were  boy  and  girl  together;  but  now  he 
had  put  forth  other  pretensions ; and  they 
stood  on  a quite  different  footing;  and  in 
his  pertinacity  he  would  noUunderstand 
why  she  was  always  speaking  to  him  of 
Prudence  Shawe,  and  extolling  her  gen- 
tleness and  sweet  calm  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. “The  idle  boy!”  she  would  say  to 
herself;  “why  did  God  give  him  such  a 
foolish  head  that  he  must  needs  come  fan- 
cying me  ?”  And  sometimes  she  was  an- 
gry because  of  his  dullness  and  that  he 
would  not  see;  though,  indeed,  she  could 
not  speak  quite  plainly. 

“You  should  think,”  said  she,  on  this 
occasion,  with  some  sharpness, 4 4 that  these 
idle  verses  that  you  send  me  are  read  by 
Prudence.  Well,  doubtless,  she  may  not 
heed  that — ” 

“Why  should  she  heed,  Judith?”  said 
he.  44  ’Tis  but  an  innocent  part  she  takes 
in  the  matter — a kindness,  merely.” 

She  dared  not  say  more,  and  she  was 
vexed  with  him  for  putting  this  restraint 
upon  her.  She  turned  upon  him  with  a 
glance  of  sudden  and  rather  unfriendly 
scrutiny. 

44  What  is  this  now  that  I hear  of  you  ?” 
said  she.  “Another  brawl!  A tavern 
brawl!  I marvel  you  have  escaped  so 
long  with  a whole  skin.” 

“ I know  not  who  carries  tales  of  me  to 
you,  Judith,”  said  he,  somewhat  warmly, 
“but  if  you  yourself  were  more  friendly 
you  would  take  care  to  choose  a more 
friendly  messenger.  It  is  always  the 
worst  that  you  hear.  If  there  was  a 
brawl,  it  was  none  of  my  seeking.  And 
if  my  skin  is  whole,  I thank  God  I can 
look  after  that  for  myself;  I am  not  one 


that  will  be  smitten  on  one  cheek  and  turn 
the  other — like  your  parson  friend.” 

This  did  not  mend  matters  much. 

“My  parson  friend?”  said  she,  with 
some  swift  color  in  her  cheeks.  44  My 
parson  friend  is  one  that  has  respect  for 
his  office,  and  has  a care  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  lives  a peaceable,  holy  life. 
Would  you  have  him  frequent  ale-liou9es, 
and  fight  with  drawers  and  tapsters? 
Marry  and  amen ! but  I find  no  fault  with 
the  parson’s  life.” 

“Nay,  that  is  true,  indeed,”  said  he, 
bitterly:  “you  can  find  no  fault  in  the 
parson — as  every  one  says.  But  there  are 
others  who  see  with  other  eyes,  and  would 
tell  you  in  what  he  might  amend — ” 

44 1 care  not  to  know,”  said  she. 

44  It  were  not  amiss,”  said  he,  for  he 
was  determined  to  speak — “it  were  not 
amiss  if  Sir  Parson  showed  a little  more 
honesty  in  his  daily  walk — that  were  not 
amiss,  for  one  thing.” 

“In  what  is  he  dishonest,  then  ?”  said 
she,  instantly,  and  she  turned  and  faced 
him  with  indignant  eyes. 

Well,  he  did  not  quail.  His  blood  was 
up.  This  championship  of  the  parson, 
that  he  had  scarce  expected  of  her,  only 
fired  anew  certain  secret  suspicions  of  his; 
and  he  had  no  mind  to  spare  his  rival, 
whether  he  were  absent  or  no. 

44  Why,  then,  does  he  miscall  the  King, 
and  eat  the  King’s  bread  ?”  said  he,  some- 
what hotly.  44  Is  it  honest  to  conform  in 
public,  and  revile  in  private?  I say,  let 
him  go  forth,  as  others  have  been  driven 
forth,  if  the  state  of  affairs  content  him 
not.  I say  that  they  who  speak  against  the 
King — marry,  it  were  well  done  to  chop 
the  rogues’  ears  off ! — I say  they  should  be 
ashamed  to  eat  the  King’s  bread.” 

44  He  eats  no  King’s  bread !”  said  Judith 
— and  alas!  her  eyes  had  a look  in  them 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart:  it  was  not 
the  glance  he  would  fain  have  met  with 
there.  4 4 He  eats  the  bread  of  the  Church, 
that  has  been  despoiled  of  its  possessions 
again  and  again  by  the  Crown  and  the 
lords;  and  why  should  he  go  forth  ? He 
is  a minister:  is  there  harm  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  services  reformed  ? He  is 
at  his  post;  would  you  have  him  desert  it, 
or  else  keep  silent  ? No,  he  is  no  such 
coward,  I warrant  you.  He  will  speak 
his  mind;  it  were  ill  done  of  him  else!” 

“Nay,  he  can  do  no  harm  at  all — in 
your  judgment,”  said  he,  somewhat  sul- 
lenly, 4 4 if  all  be  true  that  they  say.” 
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“And  who  is  it,  then,  that  should  speak 
of  idle  tales  and  the  believing  of  them  ?” 
said  she,  with  indignant  reproach.  ‘ 4 You 
say  I welcome  evil  stories  about  you? 
And  you  ? Are  you  so  quick  to  put  away 
the  idle  gossip  they  bring  you  about  me  ? 
Would  you  not  rather  believe  it  ? I trow 
you  would  as  lief  believe  it  as  not.  That 
it  is  to  have  friends ! That  it  is  to  have 
those  who  should  defend  you  in  your  ab- 
sence ; but  would  rather  listen  to  slander 
against  you ! But  when  they  speak  about 
women’s  idle  tongues,  they  know  little; 
it  is  men  who  are  the  readiest  to  listen,  and 
to  carry  evil  report  and  lying !” 

“I  meant  not  to  anger  you,  Judith,” 
said  he,  more  humbly. 

“Yes,  but  you  have  angered  me,”  said 
she  (with  her  lips  becoming  tremulous, 
but  only  for  a second).  “ What  concern 
have  I with  Parson  Blaise  ? I would  they 
that  speak  against  him  were  as  good  men 
and  honest  as  he — ” 

“ Indeed,  they  speak  no  ill  of  him,  Ju- 
dith,” said  he  (for  he  was  grieved  that 
they  were  fallen  out  so,  and  there  was  no- 
thing he  would  not  have  retracted  that  so 
he  might  win  back  to  her  favor  again,  in 
however  small  a degree),  “except  that  he 
is  disputatious,  and  would  lead  matters  no 
one  knows  whither.  ’Tis  but  a few  min- 
utes ago  that  your  grandmother  there  was 
saying  that  we  should  never  have  peace 
and  quiet  in  Church  affairs  till  the  old 
faith  was  restored — ” 

Here,  indeed,  she  pricked  up  her  ears  ; 
but  she  would  say  no  more.  She  had  not 
forgiven  him  yet;  and  she  was  proud  and 
silent. 

“And  though  I do  not  hold  with  that 
— for  there  would  be  a bloody  struggle  be- 
fore the  Pope  could  be  master  in  England 
again — nevertheless,  I would  have  the 
ministers  men  of  peace,  as  they  profess  to 
be,  and  loyal  to  the  King,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  realm. 
However,  let  it  pass.  I wish  to  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,  Judith.” 

“How  does  your  business?”  said  she, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

“Well — excellently  weU  ; it  is  not  in 
that  direction  that  I have  any  anxiety 
about  the  future.” 

“ Do  you  give  it  your  time  ? You  were 
best  take  heed,  for  else  it  is  like  to  slip 
away  from  you,”  she  said ; and  he  thought 
she  spoke  rather  coldly,  and  as  if  her 
warning  were  meant  to  convey  something 
more  than  appeared. 


And  then  she  added  : 

“ You  were  at  Wilmecote  on  Tuesday  ?” 

“You  must  have  heard  why,  Judith,” 
he  said.  “Old  Pike  was  married  again 
that  day,  and  they  would  have  me  over 
to  his  wedding.” 

“And  on  the  Wednesday,  what  was 
there  at  Bidford,  then,  that  you  must  needs 
be  gone  when  my  mother  sent  to  you  ?” 

“At  Bidford?”  said  he  (and  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should 
rejoice  at  these  questions  as  betraying  a 
friendly  interest  in  his  affaire,  or  rather 
regard  them  as  conveying  covert  reproof, 
and  expressing  her  dissatisfaction  with 
him,  and  distrust  of  him).  “ At  Bidford, 
Judith — well,  there  was  business  as  well 
as  pleasure  there.  For  you  must  know 
that  Daniel  Hutt  is  come  home  for  a space 
from  the  new  settlements  in  Virginia,  and 
is  for  taking  back  with  him  a number  of 
laborers  that  are  all  in  due  time  to  make 
their  fortunes  there.  Marry,  ’tis  a good 
chance  for  some  of  them,  for  broken  men 
are  as  welcome  as  any,  and  there  are  no 
questions  asked  as  to  their  having  been 
intimate  with  the  constable  and  the  jus- 
tice. So  there  was  a kind  of  merry-meet- 
ing of  Daniel’s  old  friends,  that  was  held 
at  the  Falcon  at  Bidford — and  the  host  is 
a good  customer  of  mine,  so  it  was  pru- 
dent of  me  to  go  thither — and  right  plea- 
sant was  it  to  hear  Daniel  Hutt  tell  of  his 
adventures  by  sea  and  shore.  And  he 
gave  us  some  of  the  tobacco  that  he  had 
brought  with  him.  And  to  any  that  will 
go  back  with  him  to  Jamestown  he  prom- 
ises allotments  of  land,  though  at  first 
there  will  be  tough  labor,  as  he  says,  hon- 
estly. Oh,  a worthy  man  is  this  Daniel 
Hutt,  though  as  yet  his  own  fortune  seems 
not  so  secure.” 

“With  such  junketings,”  said  she,  with 
ever  so  slight  a touch  of  coldness,  “ ’tis  no 
wonder  you  could  not  spare  the  time  to 
come  and  see  my  father  on  the  evening 
of  his  getting  home.” 

“There,  now,  Judith  !”  he  exclaimed. 
“Would  you  have  me  break  in  upon  him 
at  such  a busy  season,  when  even  you 
yourselves  are  careful  to  refrain  ? It  had 
been  ill-mannered  of  me  to  do  such  a 
thing;  but  ’twas  no  heedlessness  that  led 
to  my  keeping  away,  as  you  may  well  im- 
agine.” 

“It  is  difficult  to  know  the  reasons 
when  friends  hold  aloof,”  said  she.  “You 
have  not  been  near  the  house  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  I reckon.” 
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And  here  again  he  would  have  given 
much  to  know  whether  her  speech — which 
was  curiously  reserved  in  tone  — meant 
that  she  had  marked  these  things  out  of 
regard  for  him,  or  that  she  wished  to  re- 
prove him. 

“I  can  give  you  the  reasons  for  that, 
Judith,”  said  this  tall  and  straight  young 
fellow,  who  from  time  to  time  regarded 
his  companion’s  face  with  some  solici- 
tude, as  if  he  fain  would  have  found  some 
greater  measure  of  friendliness  there.  44 1 
have  not  been  often  to  New  Place  of  late 
because  of  one  I thought  I might  meet 
there  who  would  be  no  better  pleased  to 
see  me  than  I him;  and  — and  perhaps 
because  of  another — that  I did  not  know 
whether  she  might  be  the  better  pleased 
to  have  me  there  or  find  me  stay  away — ” 

44  Your  reasons  are  too  fine,”  said  she. 
44  I scarce  understand  them.” 

“That  is  because  you  won’t  under- 
stand ; I think  I have  spoken  plain  enough 
ere  now,  Judith,  I make  bold  to  say.” 

She  flushed  somewhat  at  this;  but  it 
was  no  longer  in  anger.  She  seemed 
willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him, 
but  always  in  that  measured  and  distant 
way. 

41  Willie !”  she  called.  44  Come  hither, 
sweetheart !” 

With  some  difficulty  her  small  cousin 
made  his  way  back  to  her,  dragging  the 
reluctant  spaniel  so  that  its  head  seemed 
to  be  in  jeopardy.  j 

44  He  will  go  after  the  birds,  Cousin 
Judith;  you  will  never  teach  him  to  fol- 
low you.” 

44 1?”  she  said. 

44  Willie  knows  I want  you  to  have  the 
dog,  Judith,”  her  companion  said,  quick- 
ly. 44 1 got  him  for  you  when  I was  at 
Gloucester.  ’Tis  a good  breed — true  Mal- 
tese, I can  warrant  him;  and  the  fash- 
ionable ladies  will  scarce  stir  abroad  with- 
out one  to  follow  them,  or  to  carry  with 
them  in  their  coaches  when  they  ride. 
Will  you  take  him,  Judith  ?” 

She  was  a little  embarrassed. 

44 ’Tis  a pretty  present,”  said  she,  “but 
you  have  not  chosen  the  right  one  to  give 
it  to.” 

44  What  mean  you  ?”  said  he. 

44  Nay,  now,  have  not  I the  Don  ?”  she 
said,  with  greater  courage.  44  He  is  a 
sufficient  companion  if  I wish  to  walk 
abroad.  Why  should  you  not  give  this 
little  spaniel  to  one  that  has  no  such  com- 
panion— I mean  to  Prudence  Shawe  ?” 


44  To  Prudence!”  said  he,  regarding  her; 
for  this  second  introduction  of  Judith’s 
friend  se&ned  strange,  as  well  as  the  no- 
tion that  he  should  transfer  this  prized 
gift  to  her. 

“There,  now,  is  one  so  gentle  and  kind 
to  every  one  and  everything  that  she 
would  tend  the  little  creature  with  care,” 
she  continued.  “It  would  be  more  fit- 
ting for  her  than  for  me.” 

“You  could  be  kind  enough,  Judith — 
if  you  chose,”  said  he,  under  his  breath, 
for  Willie  Hart  was  standing  by. 

“Nay,  I have  the  Don,”  said  she, 44  that 
is  large,  and  worldly,  and  serious,  and 
clumsy  withal.  Give  this  little  playfel- 
low to  Prudence,  who  is  small  and  neat 
and  gentle  like  itself;  surely  that  were 
fitter.” 

“ I had  hoped  you  would  have  accepted 
the  little  spaniel  from  me,  Judith,”  said 
he,  with  very  obvious  disappointment. 

“Moreover,” said  she,  lightly,  “ two  of 
a trade  would  never  agree:  we  should 
have  this  one  and  the  Don  continually 
quarrelling,  and  sooner  or  later  the  small 
one  would  lose  its  head  in  the  Don’s  great 
jaws.” 

44  Why,  the  mastiff  is  always  chained, 
and  at  the  barn  gate,  Judith,”  said  he. 
“This  one  would  be  within-doors,  as 
your  playfellow.  But  I care  not  to  press 
a gift.” 

“Nay,  now,  be  not  displeased,”  said 
she,  gently  enough.  44 1 am  not  unthank- 
ful; I think  well  of  your  kindness;  but 
it  were  still  better  done  if  you  were  to 
change  your  intention  and  give  the  span- 
iel to  one  that  would  have  a gentler 
charge  over  it,  and  think  none  the  less  of 
it,  as  I can  vouch  for.  Pray  you  give  it 
to  Prudence.” 

“A  discarded  gift  is  not  worth  the 
passing  on,”  said  he;  and  as  they  were 
now  come  quite  near  to  the  town,  where 
there  was  a dividing  of  ways,  he  stopped 
as  though  he  would  shake  hands  and 
depart. 

44  Will  you  not  go  on  to  the  house  ? 
You  have  not  seen  my  father  since  his 
coming  home,”  she  said. 

“No,  not  to-night,  Judith,”  he  said. 
44 Doubtless  he  is  still  busy,  and  I have 
affairs  elsewhere.” 

She  glanced  at  him  with  one  of  those 
swift  keen  glances  of  hers. 

44  Where  go  you  to  spend  the  evening, 
if  I may  make  so  bold  ?”  she  said. 

4 4 Not  at*  the  ale-house,  as  you  seem  to 
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suspect,”  he  answered,  with  just  a trifle  of 
bitterness;  and  then  he  took  the  string  to 
lead  away  the  spaniel,  and  bade  her  fare- 
well— in  a kind  of  half-hearted  and  disap- 
pointed and  downcast  way — and  left. 

She  looked  after  him  for  a second  or 
so,  as  she  fastened  a glove -button  that 
had  got  loose.  And  then  she  sighed  as 
she  turned  away. 

“Sweetheart  Willie,”  said  she,  putting 
her  hand  softly  on  the  boy’s  shoulder,  as 
he  walked  beside  her,  “I  think  you  said 
you  loved  me  ?” 

“Why,  you  know  I do,  Cousin  Judith,” 
said  he. 

“ What  a pity  it  is,  then,”  said  she,  ab- 
sently, “that  you  can  not  remain  always 
as  you  are,  and  keep  your  ten  years  for- 
ever and  a day,  so  that  we  should  always 
be  friends  as  we  are  now !” 

He  did  not  quite  know  what  she  meant, 
but  he  was  sufficiently  well  pleased  and 
contented  when  he  was  thus  close  by  her 
side ; and  when  her  hand  was  on  his  shoul- 
der or  on  his  neck  it  was  to  him  no  bur- 
den, but  a delight.  And  so  walking  to- 
gether, and  with  some  gay  and  careless 
prattle  between  them,  they  went  on  and 
into  the  town. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THROUGH  THE  MEADOWS. 

SOMfe  two  or  three  days  after  that,  and 
toward  the  evening.  Prudence  Shawe  was 
in  the  church-yard,  and  she  was  alone, 
save  that  now  and  again  some  one  might 
pass  along  the  gravelled  pathway,  and 
these  did  not  stay  to  interrupt  her.  She 
had  with  her  a basket,  partly  filled  with 
flowers,  also  a small  rake  and  a pair  of 
gardener's  shears,  and  she  was  engaged 
in  going  from  grave  to  grave,  here  put- 
ting a few  fresh  blossoms  to  replace  the 
withered  ones,  and  there  removing  weeds, 
or  cutting  the  grass  smooth,  and  general- 
ly tending  those  last  resting-places  with 
a patient  and  loving  care.  It  was  a fa- 
vorite employment  with  her  when  she  had 
a spare  afternoon ; nor  did  she  limit  her 
attention  to  the  graves  of  those  whom  she 
had  known  in  life;  her  charge  was  a gen- 
eral one,  and  when  they  who  had  friends 
or  relatives  buried  there  came  to  the  church 
of  a Sunday  morning,  and  perhaps  from 
some  distance,  and  when  they  saw  that 
some  gentle  hand  had  been  employed  there 
in  the  interval,  they  knew  right  well  that 


that  hand  was  the  hand  of  Prudence  Shawe. 
It  was  a strange  fancy  on  the  part  of  one 
who  was  so  averse  from  all  ornament  or 
decoration  in  ordinary  life  that  nothing 
was  too  beautiful  for  a grave.  She  her- 
self would  not  wear  a flower,  but  her  l>est, 
and  the  best  she  could  beg  or  borrow  any- 
where, she  freely  gave  to  those  that  were 
gone  away;  she  seemed  to  have  some 
vague  imagination  that  our  poor  human 
nature  was  not  worthy  of  this  beautifying 
care  until  it  had  become  sanctified  by  the 
sad  mystery  of  death. 

It  was  a calm,  golden -white  evening, 
peaceful  and  silent ; the  rooks  were  cawing 
in  the  dark  elms  above  her;  the  swallows 
dipping  and  darting  under  the  boughs; 
the  smooth-flowing  yellow  river  was  like 
glass,  save  that  now  and  again  the  perfect 
surface  was  broken  by  the  rising  of  a fish. 
Over  there  in  the  wide  meadows  beyond 
the  stream  a number  of  boys  were  play- 
ing at  rounders,  or  prisoner’s-base,  or  some 
such  noisy  game ; but  the  sound  of  their 
shouting  was  softened  by  the  distance ; so 
quiet  was  it  here,  as  she  continued  at  her 
pious  task,  that  she  might  almost  have 
heard  herself  breathing.  And  once  or 
twice  she  looked  up,  and  glanced  toward 
the  little  gate  as  if  expecting  some  one. 

It  was  Judith,  of  course,  that  she  was 
expecting;  and  at  this  moment  Judith  was 
coming  along  to  the  church-yard  to  seek 
her  out.  What  a contrast  there  was  be- 
tween these  two — this  one  pale  and  gentle 
and  sad -eyed,  stooping  over  the  mute 
graves  in  the  shadow  of  the  elms;  that 
other  coming  along  through  the  warm 
evening  light  with  all  her  usual  audacity 
of  gait,  the  peach-bloom  of  health  on  her 
cheek,  carelessness  and  content  in  her 
clear-shining  eyes,  and  the  tune  of  ‘ ‘ Green 
Sleeves”  ringing  through  a perfectly  idle 
brain.  Indeed,  what  part  of  her  brain 
may  not  have  been  perfectly  idle  was  bent 
solely  on  mischief.  Prudence  had  been 
away  for  two  or  three  days,  staying  with 
an  ailing  sister.  All  that  story  of  the  ad- 
venture writh  the  unfortunate  young  gen- 
tleman had  still  to  be  related  to  her.  And 
again  and  again  Judith  had  pictured  to 
herself  Prudence’s  alarm  and  the  look  of 
her  timid  eyes  when  she  should  hear  of 
such  doings,  and  had  resolved  that  the 
tale  wrould  lose  nothing  in  the  telling. 
Here,  indeed,  was  something  for  two  coun- 
try maidens  to  talk  about.  The  even  cur- 
rent of  their  lives  was  broken  but  by  few 
surprises;  but  here  was  something  more 
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than  a surprise — something  with  sugges- 
tions of  mystery  and  even  danger  behind 
it.  This  was  no  mere  going  out  to  meet 
a wizard.  Any  farm  wench  might  have 
an  experience  of  that  kind;  any  plough- 
boy,  deluded  by  the  hope  of  digging  up 
silver  in  one  of  his  master’s  fields.  But  a 
gentleman  in  hiding — one  that  had  been 
at  court — one  that  had  seen  the  King  sit- 
ting in  his  chair  of  state,  while  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  masque  was  opened  out  before  the 
great  and  noble€assemblage — this  was  one 
to  speak  about,  truly,  one  whose  fortunes 
and  circumstances  were  like  to  prove  a 
matter  of  endless  speculation  and  curi- 
osity. 

But  when  Judith  drew  near  to  the  lit- 
tle gate  of  the  church-yard,  and  saw  how 
Prudence  was  occupied,  her  heart  smote 
her. 

Green  sleeves  was  all  my  joy, 

Green  sleeves  was  my  delight, 

went  clean  out  of  her  head.  There  was 
a kind  of  shame  on  her  face;  and  when 
she  went  along  to  her  friend  she  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  “ How  good  you  are, 
Prue !” 

“I?”  said  the  other,  with  some  touch 
of  wonder  in  the  upturned  face.  “I  fear 
that  can  not  be  said  of  any  of  us,  Judith.” 

“ I would  I were  like  you,  sweetheart,” 
was  the  answer,  with  a bit  of  a sigh. 

“Like  me,  Judith?”  said  Prudence,  re- 
turning to  her  task  (which  was  nearly 
ended  now,  for  she  had  but  few  more 
flowers  left).  “Nay,  what  makes  you 
think  that?  I wish  I were  far  other  than 
I am.” 

“Look,  now,”  Judith  said,  “how  you 
are  occupied  at  this  moment.  Is  there 
another  in  Stratford  that  has  such  a gen- 
eral kindness  ? How  many  would  think 
of  employing  their  time  so? — how  many 
would  come  away  from  their  own  af- 
fairs— ” 

“ It  may  be  I have  more  idle  time  than 
many, ’’said  Prudence,  with  a slight  flush. 
“But  I commend  not  myself  for  this 
work;  in  truth,  no;  ’tis but  a pastime;  ’tis 
for  my  own  pleasure.” 

“ Indeed,  then,  good  Prue,  you  are  mis- 
taken, and  that  I know  well,”  said  the  oth- 
er, peremptorily.  “ Your  own  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  no  pleasure,  then,  think  you,  for  them 
that  come  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
right  glad  to  see  that  some  one  has  been 
tending  the  graves  of  their  friends  or 
kinsmen  ? And  do  you  think,  now,  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  the  poor  people  themselves 


— I mean  them  that  are  gone — to  look  at 
you  as  you  are  engaged  so,  and  to  think 
that  they  are  not  quite  forgotten  ? Sure- 
ly it  must  be  a pleasure  to  them.  Surely 
they  can  not  have  lost  all  their  interest  in 
what  happens  here— in  Stratford — where 
they  lived ; and  surely  they  must  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  thinking  of  them,  and  do- 
ing them  this  kindness  ? I say  it  were  ill 
done  of  them  else.  I say  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  you.  And  no  doubt  they  are, 
could  we  but  learn.” 

“ Judith ! Judith ! you  have  such  a bold 
way  of  regarding  what  is  all  a mystery  to 
us,”  said  her  gentle-eyed  friend.  “Some- 
times you  frighten  me.” 

“ I would  I knew,  now,”  said  the  other* 
looking  absently  across  the  river  to  the 
boys  that  were  playing  there,  “whether 
my  little  brother  Hamnet — had  you  known 
him  you  would  have  loved  him  as  I did, 
Prudence — I say  I wish  I knew  whether 
he  is  quite  happy  and  content  where  he 
is,  or  whether  he  would  not  rather  be  over 
there  now  with  the  other  boys.  4 If  he 
looks  down  and  sees  them,  may  it  not 
make  him  sad  sometimes — to  be  so  far 
away  from  us  ? I always  think  of  him  a& 
being  alone  there,  and  he  was  never  alone 
here.  I suppose  he  thinks  of  us  some- 
times. Whenever  I hear  the  boys  shout- 
ing like  that  at  their  play  I think  of  him; 
but  indeed  he  was  never  noisy  and  un- 
ruly. My  father  used  to  call  him  the 
girl-boy;  but  he  was  fonder  of  hiiii  than 
of  all  us  others;  he  once  came  all  the  way 
from  London  when  he  heard  that  Hamnet 
was  lying  sick  of  a fever.” 

She  turned  to  see  how  Prudence  was 
getting  on  with  her  work ; but  she  was  in 
no  hurry ; and  Prudence  was  patient  and 
scrupulously  careful ; and  the  dead,  had 
they  been  able  to  speak,  would  not  have 
bade  her  cease  and  go  away,  for  a gentler 
hand  never  touched  a grave. 

“I  suppose  it  is  Grandmother  Hatha- 
way who  will  go  next,”  Judith  continued, 
in  the  same  absent  kind  of  way;  “but  in- 
deed she  says  she  is  right  well  content  ei- 
ther to  go  or  to  stay;  for  now,  as  she  says, 
she  has  about  as  many  kinsfolk  there  as 
here,  and  she  will  not  be  going  among 
strangers.  And  well  I know  she  will 
make  for  Hamnet  as  soon  as  she  is  there, 
for  like  my  father’s  love  for  Bess  Hall 
was  her  love  for  the  boy  while  he  was 
with  us.  Tell  me,  Prudence,  has  he  grown 
up  to  be  of  my  age  ? You  know  we  were 
twins.  Is  he  a man  now,  so  that  we  should 
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see  him  as  some  one  different  ? Or  is  he 
still  our  little  Hamnet,  just  as  we  used  to 
know  him  ?” 

“How  can  I tell  you,  Judith  ?”  the  oth- 
er said,  almost  in  pain.  “You  ask  such 
bold  questions;  and  all  these  things  are 
hidden  from  us  and  behind  a veil.” 

“ But  these  are  what  one  would  like  to 
know,”  said  Judith,  with  a sigh.  “Nay, 
if  you  could  but  tell  me  of  such  things, 
then  you  might  persuade  me  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  the  preachers ; but  when 
you  come  and  ask  about  such  real  things, 
they  say  it  is  all  a mystery ; they  can  not 
tell ; and  would  have  you  be  anxious  about 
schemes  of  doctrine,  which  are. but  strings 
of  words.  My  father,  too : when  I go  to 
him — nay,  but  it  is  many  a day  since  I 
tried — he  would  look  at  me  and  say, 4 What 
is  in  your  brain  now  ? To  your  needle, 
wench,  to  your  needle  !’  ” 

“But  naturally,  Judith!  Such  things 
are  mercifully  hidden  from  us  now,  but 
they  will  be  revealed  when  it  is  fitting  for 
us  to  know  them.  How  could  our  ordi- 
nary life  be  possible  if  we  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  other  world  ? We  should 
have  no  interest  in  the  things  around  us, 
the  greater  interest  would  be  so  great.” 

44  Well,  well,  well,”  said  Judith,  com- 
ing with  more  practical  eyes  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  “are  you  finished,  sweet 
mouse,  and  will  you  come  away  ? What, 
not  satisfied  yet  ? I wonder  if  they  know 
the  care  you  take.  I wonder  if  one  will 
say  to  the  other:  ‘Come  and  see.  She  is 
there  again.  We  are  not  quite  forgotten.’ 
And  will  you  do  that  for  me,  too,  sweet 
Prue  ? Will  you  put  some  pansies  on  my 
grave,  too  ? — and  I know  you  will  say  out 
of  your  charity,  4 Well,  she  was  not  good 
and  pious,  as  I would  have  had  her  to  be ; 
she  had  plenty  of  faults ; but  at  least  she 
often  wished  to  be  better  than  she  was.’ 
Nay,  I forgot,”  she  added,  glancing  care- 
lessly over  to  the  church ; 4 4 they  say  we 
shall  lie  among  the  great  people,  since  my 
father  bought  the  tithes — that  we  have  the 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel ; but  in- 
deed I know  I would  a hundred  times 
liefer  have  my  grave  in  the  open  here, 
among  the  grass  and  the  trees.” 

“You  are  too  young  to  have  such 
thoughts  as  these,  Judith,”  said  her  com- 
panion, as  she  rose  and  shut  down  the  lid 
• of  the  now  empty  basket.  44  Come ; shall 
we  go  ?” 

“Let  us  cross  the  foot-bridge,  sweet 
Prue,”  Judith  said,  “and  go  through  the 


meadows,  and  round  by  Clopton’s  bridge, 
and  so  home ; for  I have  that  to  tell  you 
will  take  some  time : pray  Heaven  it  star- 
tle you  not  out  of  your  senses  withal !” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  they  had  got 
away  from  the  church-yard,  and  were  out 
in  the  clear  golden  light  of  the  open,  that . 
she  began  to  tell  her  story.  She  had  link- 
ed her  arm  within  that  of  her  friend.  Her 
manner  was  grave;  and  if  there  was  any 
mischief  in  her  eyes,  it  was  of  a demure 
kind,  not  easily  detected. : She  confessed 
that  it  was  out  of  mere  wanton  folly  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
wizard,  and  without  any  very  definite  hope 
or  belief.  But  as  chance  would  have  it,  she 
did  encounter  a stranger — one,  indeed,  that 
was  coming  to  her  father’s  house.  Then 
followed  a complete  and  minute  narrative 
of  what  the  young  man  had  said — the 
glimpses  he  had  given  her  of  his  present 
condition,  both  on  the  occasion  of  that 
meeting  and  on  the  subsequent  one,  and 
how  she  had  obtained  his  permission  to 
state  these  things  to  this  gentle  gossip  of 
hers.  Prudence  listened  in  silence,  her 
eyes  cast  down;  Judith  could  not  see  the 
gathering  concern  on  her  face.  Nay,  the 
latter  spoke  rather  in  a tone  of  raillery ; 
for,  having  had  time  to  look  back  over 
the  young  gentleman’s  confessions,  and 
his  manner,  and  so  forth,  she  had  arrived 
at  a kind  of  assurance  that  he  was  in  no 
such  desperate  case.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  a young  man  might  wish  to 
lie  perdu  for  a time;  but  this  one  had  not 
talked  as  if  any  very  imminent  danger 
threatened  him;  at  least,  if  he  had  inti- 
mated as  much,  the  impression  produced 
upon  her  was  not  permanent.  And  if  Ju- 
dith now  told  the  story  with  a sort  of  care- 
less bravado — as  if  going  forth  in  secret  to 
meet  this  stranger  was  a thing  of  risk  and 
hazard — it  was  with  no  private  conviction 
that  there  was  any  particular  peril  in  the 
matter,  but  rather  with  the  vague  fancy 
that  the  adventure  looked  daring  and  ro- 
mantic, and  would  appear  as  something 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  her  timid  friend. 

But  what  now  happened  startled  her. 
They  were  going  up  the  steps  of  the  foot- 
bridge, Prudence  first,  and  Judith,  fol- 
lowing her,  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  her 
story.  Prudence  suddenljr  turned  round, 
and  her  face,  now  opposed  to  the  wester- 
ing light,  was,  as  Judith  instantly  saw, 
quite  aghast. 

“But,  Judith,  you  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand !”  she  exclaimed.  “Was  not 
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that  the  very  stranger  the  wizard  said  you 
would  meet? — the  very  hour,  the  very 
place  ? In  good  truth,  it  must  havd  been 
so  ! Judith,  what  manner  of  man  have 
you  been  in  company  with  ?” 

For  an  instant  a flush  of  color  over- 
spread Judith’s  face,  and  she  said,  with 
a sort  of  embarrassed  laugh  : 

“ Well,  and  if  it  were  so,  sweet  mouse  ? 
If  that  were  the  appointed  one,  what 
then  ?” 

She  was  on  the  bridge  now.  Prudence 
caught  her  by  both  hands,  and  there  was 
an  anxious  and  piteous  appeal  in  the  lov- 
ing eyes. 

“Dear  Judith,  I beseech  you,  be  warn- 
ed ! Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  ! 
Did  I not  say  that  mischief  would  come 
of  planting  the  charm  in  the  church-yard, 
and  shaming  a sacred  place  with  such  hea- 
thenish magic  ? And  now  look  already — 
here  is  one  that  you  dare  not  speak  of  to 
your  own  people;  he  is  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  you.  Heaven  alone  knows 
what  dark  deeds  he  may  be  bent  upon,  or 
what  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  you  and 
yours.  J udith,  you  are  light-hearted  and 
daring,  and  you  love  to  be  venturesome  ; 
but  I know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself,  sweetheart.  You  would  not 
willingly  do  wrong,  or  bring  harm  on 
those  that  love  you  ; and  for  the  sake  of 
all  of  us,  Judith,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  man.” 

Judith  was  embarrassed,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  remorseful;  she  had  not  expected 
her  friend  to  take  this  adventure  so  very 
seriously. 

“Dear  Prue,  you  alarm  yourself  with- 
out reason,”  she  said  (but  there  was  still 
some  tell-tale  color  in  her  face) . “In  deed, 
there  is  no  magic  or  witchery  about  the 
young  man.  Had  I seen  a ghost,  I should 
have  been  frightened,  no  doubt,  for  all 
that  Don  Roderigo  was  with  me;  and  had 
I met  one  of  the  Stratford  youths  at  the 
appointed  place,  I should  have  said  that 
perhaps  the  good  wizard  had  guessed  well ; 
but  this  was  merely  a stranger  coming  to 
see  my  father;  and  the  chance  that  brought 
us  together  — welL,  what  magic  was  in 
that  ? — it  would  have  happened  to  you  had 
you  been  walking  ih  the  lane:  do  you  see 
that,  dear  mouse  ? — it  would  have  happen- 
ed to  yourself  had  you  been  walking  in  the 
lane,  and  he  would  have  asked  of  you  the 
question  that  he  asked  of  me.  Nay,  ban- 
ish that  fancy,  sweet  Prue,  else  I should  be 
ashamed  to  do  anything  further  for  the 


young  man  that  is  unfortunate,  and  very 
grateful  withal  for  a few  words  of  friend- 
liness. And  so  fairly  spoken  a young  man, 
too ; and  so  courtly  in  his  bearing ; and  of 
such  a handsome  presence — ” 

* ‘ But,  dear  Judith,  listen  to  me ! — do  not 
be  led  into  such  peril!  Know  you  not 
that  evil  spirits  can  assume  goodly  shapes 
— the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself — ” 

She  could  not  finish  what  she  had  to 
say,  her  imagination  was  so  filled  with 
terror. 

“Sweet  Puritan,”  said  Judith,  with  a 
smile,  “ I know  well  that  he  goetli  about 
like  a raging  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour;  I know  it  well;  but  believe  me  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  travail  to  haunt 
such  a lonely  and  useless  place  as  the  lane 
that  goes  from  Shottery  to  the  Bidford 
road.  Nay,  but  I will  convince  you,  good 
mouse,  by  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that 
there  is  nothing  ghostly  or  evil  about  the 
young  man ; you  shall  see  him,  Prue — in- 
deed you  must  and  shall.  When  that  he 
comes  back  to  his  hiding,  I will  contrive 
that  you  shall  see  him  and  have  speech 
with  him,  and  sure  you  will  pity  him  as 
much  as  I do.  Poor  young  gentleman, 
that  he  should  be  suspected  of  being  Satan ! 
Nay,  how  could  he  be  Satan,  Prue,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  King’s  court  ? Hath  not 
our  good  King  a powerful  insight  into  the 
doings  of  witches  and  wizards  and  the  like? 
and  think  you  he  would  allow  Satan  in 
person  to  come  into  the  very  Banqueting- 
hall  to  see  a masque  ?” 

“Judith!  Judith!”  said  the  other,  pite- 
ously, “when  you  strive  against  me  with 
your  wit,  I can  not  answer  you ; but  my 
heart  tells  me  that  you  are  in  exceeding 
danger.  I would  warn  you,  dear  cousin ; 
I were  no  true  friend  to  you  else.” 

“But  you  are  the  best  and  truest  of 
friends,  you  dearest  Prue,”  said  Judith, 
lightly,  as  she  released  her  hands  from 
her  companion’s  earnest  grasp.  “ Come, 
let  us  on,  or  we  shall  go  supperless  for 
the  evening.” 

She  passed  along  and  over  the  narrow 
bridge,  and  down  the  steps  on  the  other 
side.  She  did  not  seem  much  impressed 
by  Prudence’s  entreaties;  indeed,  she  was 
singing  aloud : 

Hey,  good  fellow , I drink  to  thee, 

Pardonnez  moi,  je  vans  en  pric  ; 

To  all  good  fellows , where'er  they  he , 

With  never  a penny  of  money  ! 

Prudence  overtook  her. 
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“Judith,”  said  she,  “even  if  he  be  not 
of  that  fearful  kind — even  if  he  be  a real 
man,  and  such  as  he  represents  himself, 
bethink  you  what  you  are  doing!  There 
may  be  another  such  gathering  as  that  at 
Dunchurch ; and  would  you  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  a plotter  and  murderer  ? 
Nay,  what  was’t  you  asked  of  me  the  oth- 
er day?”  she  added,  suddenly;  and  she 
stood  still  to  confront  her  friend,  with  a 
new  alarm  in  her  eyes.  “Did  you  not 
ask  whether  your  father  was  well  affected 
toward  the  Papists  ? Is  there  another 
plot  ? — another  treason  against  the  King  ? 
— and  you  would  harbor  one  connected 
with  such  a wicked,  godless,  and  blood- 
thirsty plan  ?” 

“Nay,  nay,  sweet  mouse!  Have  I not 
told  you  ? He  declares  he  has  naught  to 
do  with  any  such  enterprise;  and  if  you 
would  but  see  him,  Prudence,  you  would 
believe  him.  Sure  I am  that  you  would 
believe  him  instantly.  Why,  now,  there 
be  many  reasons  why  a young  gentleman 
might  wish  to  remain  concealed — ” 

“ None,  Judith,  none!”  the  other  said, 
with  decision.  “ Why  should  an  honest 
man  fear  the  daylight  ?” 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,”  was  the  careless  an- 
swer, “ there  be  many  an  honest  man  that 
has  got  into  the  clutches  of  the  twelve-in- 
the-liundred  rogues;  and  when  the  writs 
are  out  against  such  a one,  I hold  it  no 
shame  that  he  would  rather  be  out  of  the 
way  than  be  thrown  among  the  wretches 
in  Bocardo.  I know  well  what  I speak 
of ; many  a time  have  I heard  my  father 
and  your  brother  talk  of  it ; how  the 
rogues  of  usurers  will  keep  a man  in 
prison  for  twelve  years  for  a matter  of 
sixteen  shillings— what  is  it  they  call  it  ? 
—making  dice  of  his  bones  ? And  if  the 
young  gentleman  fear  such  treatment  and 
the  horrible  company  of  the  prisons,  I 
marvel  not  that  he  should  prefer  the  fresh 
air  of  Bidford,  howsoever  dull  the  life  at 
the  farm  may  be.” 

“And  if  that  were  all,  why  should  he 
fear  to  bring  the  letter  to  your  father  ?” 
the  other  said,  with  a quick  glance  of  sus- 
picion: she  did  not  like  the  way  in  which 
Judith's  ready  brain  could  furnish  forth 
such  plausible  conjectures  and  excuses. 
‘ 4 Answer  me  that,  Judith.  Is  your  father 
one  likely  to  call  aloud  and  have  the  man 
taken,  if  that  be  all  that  is  against  him  ? 
Why  should  lie  be  afraid  to  bring  the  let- 
ter from  your  fathers  friend  ? Nay,  why 
should  he  be  on  the  way  to  the  house  with 


it,  and  thereafter  stop  short  and  change 
his  mind  ? There  is  many  a mile  betwixt 
London  and  Stratford  ; ’tis  a marvellous 
thing  he  should  travel  all  that  way,  and 
change  his  mind  within  a few  minutes  of 
being  in  the  town.  I love  not  such  dark 
ways,  Judith;  no  good  thing  can  come  of 
them,  but  evil ; and  it  were  ill  done  of  you 
— even  if  you  be  careless  of  danger  to  your- 
self, as  I trow  you  mostly  are — I say  it  is 
ill  done  of  you  to  risk  the  peace  of  your 
family  by  holding  such  dangerous  con- 
verse with  a stranger,  and  one  that  may 
bring  harm  to  us  all.” 

Judith  was  not  well  pleased;  her  mouth 
became  rather  proud. 

“Marry,  if  this  be  your  Christian  char- 
ity, I would  not  give  a penny  ballad  for 
it !”  said  she,  with  some  bitterness  of  tone. 
“I  had  thought  the  story  had  another 
teaching — I mean  the  story  of  him  that 
fell  among  thieves  and  was  beaten  and 
robbed  and  left  for  dead — and  that  we 
were  to  give  a helping  hand  to  such,  like 
the  Samaritan.  But  now  I mind  me  ’twas 
the  Priest  that  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
— yes,  the  Priest  and  the  Levite — the  godly 
ones  who  would  preserve  a whole  skin  for 
themselves,  and  let  the  other  die  of  his 
wounds,  for  aught  they  cared ! And  here 
is  a young  man  in  distress — alone  and 
friendless — and  when  he  would  have  a 
few  words  of  cheerfulness,  or  a message, 
or  a scrap  of  news  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world — no,  no,  say  the  Priest  and 
the  Levite — go  not  near  him — because  he 
is  in  misfortune  he  is  dangerous — because 
he  is  alone  he  is  a thief  and  a murderer— 
perchance  a pirate,  like  Captain  Ward  and 
Dansekar,  or  even  Catesby  himself  come 
alive  again.  I say,  God  keep  us  all  from 
such  Christian  charity !” 

“You  use  me  ill,  Judith,”  said  the  oth- 
er, and  then  was  silent. 

They  walked  on  through  the  meadows, 
and  Judith  was  watching  the  play  of  the 
boys.  As  she  did  so,  a leather  ball,  struck 
a surprising  distance,  came  rolling  almost 
to  her  feet,  and  forthwith  one  of  the  lads 
came  running  after  it.  She  picked  it  up 
and  threw  it  to  him— threw  it  awkwardly 
and  clumsily,  as  a girl  throws,  but  never- 
theless she  saved  him  some  distance  and 
time,  and  she  was  rewarded  with  many  a 
loud  “Thank  you!  thank  you!”  from  the 
side  who  were  out.  But  when  they  got 
past  the  players  and  their  noise,  Prudence 
could  no  longer  keep  silent;  she  had  a 
forgiving  disposition,  and  nothing  dis- 
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tressed  her  so  much  as  being  on  unfriend- 
ly terms  with  Judith. 

“ You  know  I meant  not  that,  dear  Ju- 
dith,” said  she.  44  I only  meant  to  shield 
you  from  harm.” 

As  for  Judith,  all  such  trivial  and  tem- 
porary clouds  of  misunderstanding  were 
instantly  swallowed  up  in  the  warm  and 
radiant  sunniness  of  her  nature.  She 
broke  into  a laugh. 

“And  so  you  shall,  dear  mouse,”  said 
she,  gayly ; “ you  shall  shield  me  from  the 
reproach  of  not  having  a common  and  or- 
dinary share  of  humanity ; that  shall  you, 
dear  Prue,  should  the  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  come  into  the  neighborhood 
again ; for  you  will  read  to  me  the  mes- 
sage that  he  sends  me,  and  together  we 
will  devise  somewhat  on  his  behalf.  No  ? 
Are  you  afraid  to  go  forth  and  meet  the 
pirate  Dansekar  ? Do  you  expect  to  find 
the  ghost  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey  walking  on 
the  Evesham  road  ? Such  silly  fears, 
dear  Prue,  do  not  become  you : you  are 
no  longer  a child.” 

“You  are  laying  too  heavy  a burden 
on  me,  Judith,”  the  other  said,  rather 
sadly.  ‘ 4 1 know  not  what  to  do ; and  you 
say  I may  not  ask  counsel  of  any  one. 
And  if  I do  nothing,  I am  still  taking  a 
part.” 

“What  part,  then,  but  to  read  a few 
words  and  hold  your  peace  ?”  said  her 
companion,  lightly.  ‘‘What  is  that? 
But  I know  you  will  not  stay  there,  sweet 
mouse.  No,  no ; your  heart  is  too  tender. 
I know  you  would  not  willingly  do  any 
one  an  injury,  or  harbor  suspicion  and 
slander.  You  shall  come  and  see  the 
young  gentleman,  good  Prue,  as  I say; 
and  then  you  will  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  all  that  you  have  urged  against 
him.  And  perchance  it  may  be  in  New 
Place  that  you  shall  see  him — ” 

“ Ah,  Judith,  that  were  well!”  exclaim- 
ed the  other,  with  a brighter  light  on  her 
face. 

“What?  Would  you  desire  to  see 
him,  if  he  were  to  pay  us  a visit?”  Judith 
said,  regarding  her  with  a smile. 

“Surely,  surely,  after  what  you  have 
told  me:  why  not,  Judith  ?”  was  the  pla- 
cid answer. 

4 4 There  would  be  nothing  ghostly  about 
him  then  ?” 

“There  would  be  no  secret,  Judith,” 
said  Prudence,  gravely,  “that  you  have 
to  keep  back  from  your  own  people.” 

“Well,  well,  we  will  see  what  the  fu- 


ture holds  for  us,”  said  Judith,  in  the  same 
careless  fashion.  “And  if  the  young 
gentleman  come  not  back  to  Stratford, 
why,  then,  good  fortune  attend  him, 
wherever  he  may  be  1 for  one  that  speaks 
so  fair  and  is  so  modest  sure  deserves  it. 
And  if  he  come  not  back,  then  shall  your 
heart  be  all  the  lighter,  dear  Prue;  and  as 
for  mine,  mine  will  not  be  troubled — only, 
that  I wish  him  well,  as  I say,  and  would 
fain  hear  of  his  better  estate.  So  all  is  so 
far  happily  settled,  sweet  mouse;  and  you 
may  go  in  to  supper  with  me  with  un- 
troubled eyes  and  a free  conscience : mar- 
ry, there  is  need  for  that,  as  I bethink  me ; 
for  Master  Parson  comes  this  evening,  and 
you  know  you  must  have  a pure  and  joy- 
ful heart  with  you,  good  Prudence,  when 
you  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
saints.” 

“ Judith,  for  my  sake!” 

“Nay,  I meant  not  to  offend,  truly;  it 
was  my  wicked,  idle  tongue,  that  I must 
clap  a bridle  on  now — for,  listen ! — ” 

They  were  come  to  New  Place.  There 
was  singing  going  forward  within ; and 
one  or  two  of  the  casements  were  open ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  glad  and  confident 
nature  of  the  psalm  that  led  to  the  words 
being  so  clearly  heard  without: 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bait 
To  wicked  rede  his  ear ; 

Nor  led  his  life  as  sinners  do , 

Nor  sat  in  scomer's  chair. 

But  in  the  law  of  Ood  the  Lord 
Doth  set  his  whole  delight , 

And  in  that  law  doth  exercise 
Himself  both  dag  and  night. 

He  shall  be  like  the  tree  that  groweth 
Fast  bg  the  rivers  side ; 

Which  bringetli  forth  most  pleasant  fruit 
In  her  due  time  and  tide; 

Whose  leaf  shall  never  fade  nor  fall , 

But  flourish  still  and  stand: 

Even  so  all  things  shall  prosjjer  well 
That  this  man  takes  in  hand. 

And  so,  having  waited  until  the  singing 
ceased,  they  entered  into  the  house,  and 
found  two  or  three  neighbors  assembled 
there,  and  Master  Walter  was  just  about 
to  begin  his  discourse  on  the  godly  life, 
and  the  substantial  comfort  and  sweet 
peace  of  mind  pertaining  thereto. 

Some  few  days  after  this,  and  toward 
the  hour  of  noon,  the  mail-bearer  came 
riding  post-haste  into  the  town;  and  in 
due  course  the  contents  of  his  saddle-bags 
were  distributed  among  the  folk  entitled 
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to  them.  But  before  the  news-letters  had 
been  carefully  spelled  out  to  the  end,  a 
strange  rumor  got  abroad.  The  French 
king  was  slain,  and  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin. Some,  as  the  tidings  passed  quick- 
ly from  mouth  to  mouth,  said  the  murder- 
er was  named  Ravelok,  others  Havelok; 
but  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  fearful 
crime  having  been  committed,  there  was 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Naturally  the  bruit 
of  this  affair  presently  reached  Julius 


Shawe’s  house ; and  when  the  timid  Pru- 
dence heard  of  it — and  when  she  thought 
of  the  man  who  had  been  in  hiding,  and 
who  had  talked  with  Judith,  and  had  been 
so  suddenly  and  secretly  summoned  away 
— her  face  grew  even  paler  than  its  wont, 
and  there  was  a sickly  dread  at  her  heart. 
She  would  go  to  see  Judith  at  once;  and 
yet  she  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  even  to 
herself  the  terrible  forebodings  that  were 
crowding  in  on  her  mind. 


THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS. 


A N acute  foreign  observer  said  well,  in 
xV  the  days  when  John  Adams  was  Pre- 
sident, that  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  United 
States  many  Englishmen,  many  French- 
men, but  very  few  Americans.  The  rea- 
son was  that  the  French  Revolution  real- 
ly drew  a red-hot  ploughshare  through 
the  history  of  America  as  well  as  through 
that  of  France.  It  not  merely  divided, 
but  moulded  parties:  gave  them  their  de- 
markations,  their  'watch- words,  and  their 
bitterness.  The  home  issues  were  for  a 
time  subordinate,  collateral ; the  real  party 
lines  were  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  , 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  it  is  curious  to  see  that  France 
was  only  the  friend  of  the  young  nation, 
not  in  any  way  its  counsellor.  The  proof  * 
of  this  is  that,  in  the  debates  which  form- 
ed the  Constitution,  France  was  hardly 
mentioned;  the  authorities,  the  illustra- 
tions, the  analogies,  were  almost  all  Eng- 
lish. Yet  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
period — Franklin,  Jay,  Adams,  Jefferson 
— had  been  resident  in  Paris  as  diploma- 
tists ; and  Hamilton  was  of  French  descent 
on  the  mother’s  side.  France,  however, 
gave  them  the  model  for  nothing;  the 
frame  of  government,  where  it  was  not 
English,  was  simply  American.  A few  j 
years  more,  and  all  was  changed ; in  Amer-  j 
ica,  as  in  Europe,  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  absorbing  theme.  The  American 
newspapers  of  the  day  existed  mainly  to 
give  information  about  foreign  affairs; 
and  they  really  gave  more  space  to  France 
than  to  their  own  country.  They  told 
something  about  the  wrongs  of  the  French 
people,  though  few  besides  Jefferson  took 
them  seriously  to  heart.  They  told  a 
great  deal  about  the  horrors  of  the  out- 
break, and  here  men  divided.  American 


political  parties  are  to-day  still  imbittered 
by  the  traditions  of  that  great  division. 

Those  who  had  always  distrusted  the 
masses  of  the  people  inevitably  began  to 
distrust  them  more  than  ever.  They  read 
Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, they  read  Canning’s  Anti-Jacobin , 
and  they  attributed  the  French  excesses  to 
innate  depravity,  to  atheism,  to  madness. 
Let  the  people  have  its  own  way,  they  ar- 
gued, and  it  will  always  wish  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  better  classes,  or  swing 
them  up  to  the  lantern.  Those  who  thus 
reasoned  were  themselves  the  better  class- 
es, in  the  ordinary  sense;  they  were  the 
clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  planters,  the  mer- 
chants— the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they 
had,  the  largest  stake  in  the  country.  The 
Frenchmen  they  had  seen  were  the  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  who  had  helped 
America  to  fight  through  the  Revolution — 
generous,  liigh-souled,  joyous  young  sol- 
diers, of  whom  Lafayette  was  the  conspic- 
uous type.  These  also  were  the  French- 
men who  had  visited  America  since  the 
Revolution;  who  had  been  pleased  with 
everything  and  had  flattered  everybody. 
The  handsome  Count  Fersen,  who  had 
charmed  all  hearts  at  Newport,  was  the 
very  man  who  had,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
coachman,  driven  the  French  King  and 
Queen  in  their  escape  from  Paris.  Lau^ 
zun,  the  brilliant  commander  of  French 
cavalry  under  Rochambeau,  was  also  the 
picturesque  hero  who  refused  to  have  his 
hands  tied  on  ascending  the  guillotine, 
but  said  gayly  to  the  executioner,  “We 
are  both  Frenchmen  ; we  shall  do  our 
duty.”  Who  could  help  sympathizing 
with  these  fine  young  fellows  ? But  this 
revolutionist  in  the  red  cap,  tiijs  Jacques 
with  wooden  shoes,  these  knitting  women, 
these  terrible  tricoteuses , the  Federalists 
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had  not  seen ; and  doubtless  the  nearer 
they  had  seen  them  the  less  they  would 
have  liked  them.  Consequently,  like 
Burke,  they  vpitied  the  plumage,  but  for- 
got. the  dying  bird/1  To  them  every- 
thing French  was  now  pernicious;  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  not  much  worse  than 
was  the  career  of  those  more  moderate 


as  is  usual,  the  reformer  found  secret  af- 
finities with  the  demagogue.  It  is  easier 
for  the  demagogue  than  for  any  one 
else  to  pose  for  a time  as  a reformer, 
and  even  to  be  mistaken  for  one;  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  reformer  is  always 
tempted  to  make  excuses  for  the  dema- 
gogue, since  he  himself  has  usually  to 


COUNT  FEliSKN. 


revolutionists  who  resisted  that  terror  or 
fell  beneath  it.  The  opinions  of  this  party 
were  best  represented  by  that  celebrated 
periodical  the  Anti- Jacobin,  now  chiefly 
remembered  by  Canning's  best  known 
poem,  ifc  The  Needy  Knife-Grinder/1  But 
the  Anti' Jacobin  fashed  every  grade  of 
Frenchman  and  French  woman  with 
equal  bitterness  if  they  took  the  side  of 
the  people;  assailed  Madame  Roland  and 
Madame  De  Stael  as  coarsely  as  Robes- 
pierre or  Dan  ton.  The  American  Fed- 
eralists held  the  same  attitude. 

To  look  below  the  surface  of  the  great 
Revolution,  to  see  in  it  the  righting  of  a 
vast  wrong,  to  find  in  that  w rong  some  ex- 
planation of  its  very  excesses,  this  view— 
now  so  generally  accepted— was  confined 
to  a very  few  of  the  leaders  : Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin.  Here, 


wage  war  against  the  same  respectable 
classes.  Some  men  were  Federalists  be- 
cause they  were  high-minded,  others  be- 
cause they  were  narrow-minded,  while  the 
more  far-sighted,  and  also  the  less  scrupu- 
lous, became  Democ*&t& — or,  in  the  origi- 
nal name.  Republicans.  They  used  this 
last  term  not  in  the  rather  vague  seuse  of 
current  American  politics,  but  in  a much 
mon>  definite  manner.  In  calling  them- 
selves Republicans  they  sincerely  believed 
that  nobody  else  wished  well  to  the  re- 
public. Thus  the  party  lines  which  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  drawn  sim- 
ply on  American  questions  were  in  fact 
almost  wholly  controlled  by  European 
politics.  The  Federalists  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  England;  the  Democrats,  or  Re- 
publicans, With  France;  and  this  deter- 
mined the  history  of  the  nation,  its  trea- 
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ties  and  its  parties,  through  a series  of  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  Federalist  President-elect  was  John 
Adams — a man  of  great  pith  and  vigor, 
whose  letters  and  diaries  are  more  racy 
than  those  of  any  man  of  that  day,  though 
his  more  elaborate  writings  were  apt  to  be 
prolix  and  dull,  like  those  of  the  others. 
He  was  a self-made  man,  as  people  say; 
and  one  who  had  a strong  natural  taste 
for  rank  and  ceremony;  even  having,  as 
John  Randolph  complained,  “arms  em- 
blazoned on  the  ’scutcheon  of  the  vice- 
regal carriage.  ” The  more  he  held  to  this, 
the  more  people  remarked  his  original 
want  of  it,  and  there  have  lived  within 
twenty  years  in  Boston  old  ladies  who 
still  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  “that cob- 
bler's son . ” But  he  w as  a man,  moreover, 
of  extraordinary  sense  and  courage,  com- 
bined with  an  explosive  temper,  and  a de- 
cided want  of  tact.  He  had  at  lirst  the 
public  sentiment  of  New  England  behind 
him,  and  a tolerably  united  party.  Having 
been  Vice-President  under  Washington, 
he  seemed  to  be  his  natural  successor  ; and 
the  peculiar  arrangement  then  prevail- 
ing, by  which  the  Vice-President  was  not 
voted  for  as  a distinct  officer,  but  was  sim- 
ply the  Presidential  candidate  who  stood 
second  on  the  list,  led  to  many  complica- 
tions of  political  manoeuvring,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  John  Adams  had  71 
electoral  votes,  and  became  President, 
while  Thomas  Jefferson  had  68  votes,  and 
took  the  next  place,  greatly  to  his  discon- 
tent. Adams  and  Jefferson  were  really 
as  inappropriately  brought  together  in 
executive  office  as  were  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington. 

Abigail  Adams,  the  President's  wife, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous 
American  woman  of  her  day,  whether  by 
position  or  by  character.  When  writing 
to  her  husband  she  often  signed  herself 
“ Portia,”  in  accordance  with  a stately  and 
perhaps  rather  high-flown  habit  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  she  certainly  showed  qualities 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  either 
the  Roman  or  Shakespearean  heroine  of 
that  name.  In  her  letters  we  see  her  thor- 
oughly revealed.  While  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  in  progress  she  wrote 
that  it  was  “dreadful  but  glorious”;  and 
in  the  depression  of  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and she  said,  “If  all  America  is  to  he 
ruined  and  undone  by  a pack  of  cowards 
and  knaves,  I wish  to  know  it,”  and  add- 
ed, “Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to 


[ think  me  a coward  ?”  When,  first  among 
American  women,  she  represented  her  na- 
tion at  the  court  of  St.  James,  she  met  with 
equal  pride  the  contemptuous  demeanor 
of  Queen  Charlotte;  and  when  her  hus- 
band was  chosen  President,  she  wrote  to 
him,  “My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride 
or  ostentation  upon  the  occasion;  they 
are  solemnized  by  a sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions, the  important  truths  and  numerous 
duties,  connected  with  it.”  When  finally, 
after  four  years,  he  failed  of  re-election, 
she  wrote  to  her  son:  “The  consequence 
to  us  is  personally  that  we  retire  from  pub- 
lic life.  For  myself  and  family  I have 
few  regrets If  I did  not  rise  with  dig- 

nity, I can  at  least  fall  with  ease.”  This 
was  Abigail  Adams.  In  person  she  was 
distinguished  and  noble  rather  than  beau- 
tiful, yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
when  she  was  first  presented  at  the  British 
court  she  wore  a white  lutestring,  trimmed 
with  white  crape,  festooned  with  lilac  rib- 
bon and  mock  point-lace  over  a hoop  of 
enormous  extent,  with  a narrow  train 
three  yards  long,  looped  up  by  a ribbon. 
She  wore  treble  lace  ruffles,  a dress  cap 
with  long  lace  lappets  and  two  white 
plumes,  these  last  doubtless  soaring 
straight  into  the  air  above  her  head  in 
th§  extraordinary  style  familiar  to  us  in 
Gillray’s  caricatures  of  that  period. 

It  was  in  those  days  no  very  agreeable 
task  to  be  the  wife  of  the  President.  Mrs. 
Adams  has  left  on  record  a graphic  sketch 
of  the  White  House,  where  she  presided 
for  three  months.  The  change  in  the  seat 
of  government  had  been  decided  upon  for 
twelve  yeai*s,  yet  the  building  was  still  a 
vast  unfinished  barrack,  with  few  rooms 
plastered,  no  main  stairway,  not  a bell 
within,  not  a fence  without;  it  was  dis- 
tressingly cold  in  winter,  while  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  could  not 
obtain  for  love  or  money  a man  to  cut 
wood  for  him  in  the  forests  which  then 
surrounded  Washington.  From  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  extended  an  almost 
unbroken  growth  of  timber,  varied  only 
by  some  small  and  windowless  huts. 
There  could  as  yet  be  in  Washington  no 
such  varied  companionship  as  had  given 
attraction  to  the  seat  of  government  at 
New  York  and  then  at  Philadelphia;  yet 
at  Georgetown  there  was  a society  which 
called  itself  eminently  polite,  and  Mrs. 
Adams  records  that  she  returned  fifteen 
calls  in  a single  day. 

Mr.  Adams  took  his  cabinet  from  his 
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their  correspondence  only  by  the  letters 

1 tr  t r rr  mi  i #»  , 1 , i 


predecessor;  it  was  not  a strong  one,  ami 
it  was  devoted  to  Hamilton,  between  whom 
and  the  new  President  there  was  soon  a 
divergence,  Hamilton  being  fond  of  pow- 
er, and  Adams  having  a laudable  purpose 
to  command  liis  own  ship.  The  figure  of 


X.  Y.  Z.  The  plan  of  this  covert  inter- 
course came  through  the  private  secretary 
of  M.  Talleyrand,  then  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  A trail’s;  and  the  impudence  of 
these  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  went  so 


ABIGAIL  ADAMS. 


speech  is  appropriate,  for  lie  plunged  into  [ far  as  to  propose  a bribe  of  1,200,000  francs 
a sea  of  troubles,  mainly  created  by  the  1 (some  £220,000,)  to  be  paid  over  to  M Tab 
unreasonabl e demand s of  the  French  gov-  I leyraiub  ‘ You  must  pay  money,  a great 
eminent.  The  French  **  Directory/’  <t?n-  j deal  of  money/"  remarked  Monsieur  V 
raged  especially  by  Jay' * treaty  with  Eng-  font  tie  lavgmf,  h^mirnnp  dv  Varg^nt). 
land,  got  rid  of  one  American  minister  by  The  secret  of  these  names  was  kept,  but 
remonstrance,  and  drove  out  another  with  j the  diplomatic  eonv.spoitdcnefc  was  made 
contempt-  When  Mr.  Adams  sent  three  public/ and  created  much  wrath  in  Eu- 
speokil  envoys,  they  were  ex  peeled  to  un-  | rope  as  well  as  in  America.  Moreover, 
dertake  tlx* most  delicate  negotiations  with  ; American  vessels  were  constantly  attack- 
certain  se  mi-ollieial  persons  designated  in  { ed  by  France,  and  yet  Congress  refused 
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to  arm  its  own  ships.  At  last  the  insults 
passed  beyond  bearing,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  “ Millions  for  defense,  not  one 
cent  for  tribute/’  first  became  a proverbial 
phrase,  having  been  originally  used  by 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  minister  expelled 
from  France. 

Then,  with  tardy  decision,  the  Repub- 
licans yielded  to  the  necessity  of  action, 
and  the  Federal  party  took  the  lead.  War 
was  not  formally  declared,  but  privateers 
were  fitted  out,  and  an  army  was  ordered 
to  be  created,  with  Washington  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General and  Hamilton  as  second 
in  command.  Treaties  with  France  were 
declared  to  be  no  longer  binding,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  was  that  France  yielded. 
Talleyrand,  the  very  minister  who  had 
dictated  the  insults,  now  disavowed  them, 
and  pledged  his  government  to  receive 
auy  minister  the  United  States  might 
send.  The  President,  in  the  most  emi- 
nently courageous  act  of  his  life,  took  the 
responsibility  of  again  sending  ambassa- 
dors ; and  did  this  without  even  consulting 
his  cabinet,  which  would,  as  he  well  knew, 
oppose  it.  They  were  at  once  received,  and 
all  danger  of  war  with  France  was  at  an 
end. 

This  bold  act  separated  the  President 
permanently  from  at  least  half  of  his  own 
party,  since  the  Federalists  did  not  wish 
for  peace  with  France.  His  course  would 
have  given  him  a corresponding  increase 
of  favor  from  the  other  side,  but  for  the 
great  mistake  the  Federalists  had  made  in 
passing  certain  laws,  called  the  “Alien” 
law  and  the  “Sedition”  law;  the  first  of 
these  giving  the  President  power  to  order 
any  dangerous  alien  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  second  making  it  a penal  offense  to 
write  anything  false,  scandalous,  or  mali- 
cious against  the  President  or  Congress. 
It  was  held,  most  justly,  that  this  last  law 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  Constitution, 
which  had  been  so  amended  as  to  guaran- 
tee freedom  to  the  press.  Looked  at  from 
this  distance,  it  seems  like  one  of  those 
measures  which  must  inevitably  destroy  a 
party,  and  the  Federalists  certainly  com- 
mitted suicide  when  they  passed  it.  It  is 
certain  that  if  it  had  stood,  their  own  ablest 
newspapers  four  years  after — Dennie’s 
Portfolio , for  instance — would  soon  have 
seen  their  proprietors  imprisoned.  These 
laws  led  to  action  almost  equally  extreme 
on  the  other  side;  the  Republicans,  pow- 
erless in  Congress,  fell  back  on  their  State 
Legislatures,  and  Kentucky  and  Virginia 


passed  resolutions — drafted  respectively 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison — which  went 
so  near  secession  as  to  be  quoted  on  that 
side  at  a later  day.  Kentucky  distinctly 
resolved,  in  1799,  that  any  State  might 
rightfully  nullify  any  act  of  Congress 
which  it  might  regard  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Thus  the  bitterness  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  Adams  dismissed  from  his  cab- 
inet the  friends  of  Hamilton,  calling  them 
a “British  faction.”  Hamilton,  in  turn, 
intrigued  against  him,  and  in  1800  the 
vote  of  South  Carolina  turned  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  electors.  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  the  two  Republican  nomi- 
nees, had  an  equal  number  of  votes — 73; 
Adams  having  65,  Pinckney  64,  and  Jay 
1.  There  was  no  choice,  and  the  decision 
then  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  took  six  days  to  make  its 
election,  during  which  time  the  Constitu- 
tion underwent  such  a party  strain  as  has 
only  once  been  equalled  since  that  period. 
It  ended  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  President,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  as 
Vice-President,  and  on  March  4, 1801,  they 
were  sworn  into  office. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration 
Jefferson  took  a step  toward  what  he  call- 
ed simplicity,  and  what  his  opponents 
thought  vulgarity.  We  know  through 
an  English  traveller,  John  Davis,  that,  in- 
stead of  driving  with  a coach  and  six  to 
be  inaugurated,  the  new  President  rode 
on  horseback  to  the  Capitol,  without  even 
a servant,  tied  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and 
walked  in.  It  was  partly  accidental — he 
was,  at  any  rate,  negotiating  for  a four- 
horse  equipage  in  Virginia — but  it  was  a 
characteristic  accident.  In  the  same  way, 
thenceforward,  instead  of  going  with  a 
state  procession,  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress,  to  read  his  Message  in  person, 
as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  he  sent 
it  in  writing.  He  would  have  no  especial 
levees  nor  invited  guests,  but  was  access- 
ible to  any  one  at  any  hour.  He  was  so 
unwilling  to  have  his  birthday  celebrated 
that  he  concealed  it  as  much  as  possible. 
These  ways  were  criticised  as  those  of  a 
demagogue.  The  President  was  reproach* 
ed  with  a desire  to  conciliate  the  mob,  orf 
as  it  was  then  sometimes  called  — as,  for 
instance,  in  Mrs.  Adams’s  letters  — the 
“mobility.”  His  reason  for  sending  a 
Message,  according  to  that  stout  Federal- 
ist William  Sullivan,  was  because  a Speech 
could  be  answered,  and  a Message  could 
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not;  although  Sullivan  asserts,  in  almost 
the  next  sentence,  that  Congress  was  ut- 
terly subservient  to  him,  and  it  could 
therefore  have  made  no  difference.  The 
discontinuance  of  formal  levees  is  called 
by  Sullivan  “the  abolition  of  all  official 
dignity,”  and  “descending  to  the  lowest 
level.” 

Dennie's  Portfolio , the  best  newspaper 
that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
contained,  August  18,  1804,  among  eulo- 
gies of  the  poems  of  Burns,  and  burlesques 
upon  the  early  lyrical  effusions  of  Words- 
worth, an  imaginary  diary,  supposed  to 
have  been  picked  up  near  the  White  House 
in  the  previous  February.  In  this  the 
President  was  made  to  say:  “Ordered  my 
horse — never  ride  with  a servant — looks 
proud — mob  doesn't  like  it — must  gull  the 
boobies.  Adams  wouldn't  bend  so — would 
rather  lose  his  place — knew  nothing  of  the 
world.”  In  another  place  he  describes 
himself  as  meeting  a countryman  who 
took  him  for  a Virginia  overseer,  and  who 
talked  politics.  The  countryman  asked 
him  to  name  one  man  of  real  character 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  President, 
after  some  stammering,  suggested  Jeffer- 
son, on  which  the  countryman  burst  into 
a broad  laugh,  and  asked  him  to  enumer- 
ate his  virtues — would  he  begin  with  his 
religion,  chastity,  courage,  or  honesty  \ — 
on  which  the  President  indignantly  rode 
away.  “ Had  he  been  as  little  as  Sammy 
H.  Smith,”  he  adds,  “I  think  I should 
have  struck  him.”  Ever  since  Jefferson's 
career  as  Governor  of  V irginia,  the  charge 
of  personal  cowardice  had  been  unreason- 
ably familiar. 

The  fictitious  diary  also  contains  some 
familiar  references  to  a certain  “black 
Sally,”  a real  or  imaginary  personage  of 
that  day  whose  companionship  was 
thought  discreditable  to  the  President; 
also  to  the  undoubted  personal  slovenli- 
ness of  the  Chief  Magistrate— a point  in 
which  he  showed  an  almost  studied  an- 
tagonism to  the  scrupulous  proprieties  of 
Washington.  When  Mr.  Merry,  the  new- 
ly appointed  British  ambassador,  went  in 
official  costume  to  be  presented  to  the  Pre- 
sident at  an  hour  previously  appointed,  he 
found  himself,  by  his  own  narrative,  “in- 
troduced to  a man  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  merely  in  an  undress, 
but  actually  standing  in  slippers  down  at 
the  heels,  and  both  pantaloons,  coat,  and 
under  clothes  indicative  of  utter  slovenli- 
ness and  indifference  to  appearance,  and 


in  a state  of  negligence  actually  studied.” 
The  minister  went  away  with  the  very 
natural  conviction  that  the  whole  scene 
was  prepared  and  intended  as  an  insult, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  sovereign  whom 
he  represented. 

Mr.  Merry's  inference  was  probably  quite 
unjust.  A man  may  be  habitually  care- 
less about  his  costume  without  meaning 
any  harm  by  it;  and  the  pre-eminent  dem- 
agogue  of  the  French  Revolution,  Robes- 
pierre, always  appeared  exquisitely  dress- 
ed, and  wore  a fresh  bouquet  every  day. 
Yet  all  these  points  of  costume  or  propri- 
ety were  then  far  weightier  matters  than 
we  can  now  conceive.  The  habits  of  the 
last  century  in  respefct  to  decorum  were 
just  receding;  men  were — for  better  or 
worse  — ceasing  to  occupy  themselves 
about  personal  externals,  and  the  custom- 
ary suit  of  solemn  black  was  only  just  com- 
ing into  vogue.  The  old  regime  was  dy- 
ing, and  its  disappearance  was  as  conspic- 
uous in  England  as  in  France,  in  America 
as  in  England.  This  is  easily  illustrated. 

If  we  were  to  read  in  some  old  collec- 
tion of  faded  letters  a woman's  animated 
description  of  a couutry  visit  paid  to  one 
who  seemed  the  counterpart  of  Addison  s 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  we  should  natural- 
ly assume  that  the  date  and  address  of  the 
letter  must  be  very  far  away  in  space  and 
time.  Suppose  that  the  narrator  should 
tell  us  of  a fine  country  house  surrounded 
by  lofty  elms  forming  two  avenues,  the 
one  leading  to  the  high-road,  the  other  to 
the  village  church.  There  are  family  por- 
traits in  the  hall,  a book-case  containing 
the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator , and  a 
buffet  of  old  plate  and  rare  china.  The 
guest  remains  over  Sunday,  and  her  host 
wearing  wig  and  cocked  hat  and  red  cloak, 
escorts  her  down  the  avenue  of  elms 
through  the  rural  church-yard  to  the  vil- 
lage church.  At  every  step  they  pass  vil- 
lagers wTho  make  profound  obeisance,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  whole 
congregation  remains  standing  Until  this 
ancient  gentleman  and  his  friends  have 
passed  down  the  bread  aisle.  Who  would 
not  fancy  this  a scene  from  some  English 
hamlet  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne?  Yet 
it  all  took  place  in  the  present  century, 
and  in  the  quiet  village  of  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts, little  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  now  only  noted  as  the  abode 
of  a little  Shaker  community,  and  the 
scene  of  Howells's  Undiscovei'ed  Country. 
The  narrator  was  the  late  Mrs.  Josiali 
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Qumry.  and  her  host  was Henry;  Bro?o- j post*  when  tboy  of  manj;  sum  11 

H*d4» Ixrotli^r  i>f  tU^  b£rr-  * gal/ika which  dv>eryho?ly 

t>fa*:tnr  of  tli<*  Bo>mn  Afheuamm.  It?  j mf-Hs,-  The  WIiU^/tfnu*ft  was  Uw  hotel  ,: 
'wt^s  simply  a V' survival  r of  the  old  way  • ihero  wa*  m>  auywmuVi  els*  be 

Ofliviogv  Re  spoke  of  Street ^ ? cause  nobody  else  had  a diuwiog-cor>fu 

Street*  mid  ^ Bevsarrkiar.i  to.  tX,  ^nn^dvdr. 

Lane,  and  hia  dresw  ftftd  inam**?r$  iv*re  nm  A venue  vru3 ■ still  00  mIo j-ss  of  vellmv 
like  Ids  phtffcw*.  Bueli  mvvivvds  'fin id-  tm  which  nobody  could w;Wk.  and 

trttfl.  to  be  fotmd,  hers  and  there  all  over  where  carriages  were  lxmimV  . Gou  vec- 
|]p|  enmif  rv,  at  the  precise  rune  when  Jef  lmnr  Monis,  of  New  York,  described 
fcrsmi  became  President.  and  shocked  Mr.  Washington  as  Ihe  best  cify  in  the  world 
Ipfry’w'iih  Ids  mcnmuig^S^^  for  a future  residence.  “ We  want  no- 

BuHivan  l.iy  opening  Jus  doors  to  all  the  thing  hertv-'  he  said.  ‘but  houses,  oidlarsv 
w>,rl»{  kitchens,  well  informed  oica,  anmbic  wo- 

Foctbo  re.-d,  Jcdt  arson's  way  of  living  m omn,  and -oilier  little  tribes  of  this  kind,  o> 
W^hi^too  fexhthifced  & Infuse  and rath-  | maker our  perfect/'  * \ * . / 

*er  slovenly  kutfpmdily,  which  at  lust  kft  | Binaries  n.mv  uranntTR.  the  new  Pfeai 
him  deeply  \n  debt.  He  kept  open  If-tatse,  Tdent  bbw  (i^usmms;  h*  would.  pay 

had  etewn  servant**  edavesi  from  Imjdan  off  the  public  debt,  which  wo*  very  well, 
hiP.ou,  besides  xi  Fnenejt  yook  sk-w^vd  ; thougK  the  main  instrument  by  wfokh  it 
Vildan  Irish  cc/aehmtm.  Bis  bmg  dudhg  to  be  pa  id  wus  1 1 * e T re;**  1 1 ry  system  e Ae 

TOoin  was  crowded  every  day.  according  ! atocl  by  Hamilton.  But  to  aid  in  domg  this' 
to  one  w itness,  who  tested  its  hospitality  j lie. would  induce  th*  army  and  navy- to  their 
for  sixteen  days  in  succession  ; it  was  es-  ' lowest  point,  which  was  not,  so • well.  He 
senlvally  a bachelor  establishment,  he  l>^-  : pardoned  those  convicted  under  the  Alien 
tug  then  a widower,  and  we  hear  little  of  : and  Sedition  laws,  and  he  procured  the  re- 
ladies  among  its  visitors.  There  was  m>  rnoval  of  those-  officers.  vipf>oi tiled  by  Fre.si- 
etiqdette  ut  these  kat  ; dent  Adams  at  the  last 

down  at  four  And  tufjked  tiil  nvidtdght,  * 0 Midnight  Judges/"  Ihj^  Wfhjg  4060m- 
The  city  of  Wipshmgtoii  wjrvs  stlJl  a front-  i }di«hed  by  yr^mting 

ier  setlleuient.  ni  that  pbyse  of  those  out-  them.  This  repeal  was  an  act  which 


v’/i>^mscTOs  is  ^ jsjU. 
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seemed  to  the  Federalists  unconstitution- 
al, and  its  passage  was  their  last  great  de- 
feat. Under  Jefferson's  leadership  the 
period  of  fourteen  rears  of  residence  ne- 
cessary for  naturalization  was  reduced  to 
five  years.  He  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
penetrate  the  vast  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  encouraged  Astor  to  found  a 
settlement  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  the  Presidential  election  in  its  present 
form.  The  President's  hostil itv  could  not 
touch  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  es- 
tablished by  Hamilton,  for  it  was  to  exist 
by  its  charter  till  1811;  the  excise  law  was 
early  discontinued ; the  tariff  question  had 
not  yet  become  serious,  the  tendency  be- 
ing, however,  to  an  increase  of  duties. 
Slavery  was  occasionally  discussed  by 
pamphleteers.  The  officials  of  the  civil 
service  had  not  grown  to  be  a vast  army : 
instead  of  fifty  thousand,  there  were  then 
but  five  thousand,  and  of  those  Jefferson 
removed  but  thirty-nine.  Yet  even  this 
mild  degree  of  personal  interference  was 
severely  criticised,  for  party  bitterness  had 
not  abated.  Violent  squibs  and  hand- 
bills were  still  published  ; peaceful  vil- 
lages were  divided  against  themselves. 
The  late  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick,  whose 
father  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  says  that 
in  a certain  New  England  town,  where 
she  lived  in  childhood,  the  gentry  who  re- 
sided at  one  end  were  mainly  Federalists, 
and  the  poorer  citizens  at  the  other  end 
were  Democrats.  The  travelling  agent 
for  the  exchange  of  political  knowledge 
was  a certain  aged  horse,  past  service,  and 
turned  out  to  graze  in  the  village  street. 
He  would  be  seen  peacefully  pacing  one 
way  in  the  morning,  his  sides  plastered 
with  Jeffersonian  squibs,  and  he  would 
return  at  night  with  these  effaced  by  Fed- 
eralist manifestoes. 

Thera  were  now  sixteen  States,  Vermont 
(1791),  Kentucky  (1792),  Tennessee  (1796), 
having  been  added  to  the  original  thir- 
teen. With  these  was  soon  associated 
Ohio  (1802),  and  then  no  other  was  added 
until  a vast  acquisition  of  territory  made 
it  necessary.  This  was  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  obtained  by  Jeffer- 
son through  one  of  those  strokes  of  glar- 
ing inconsistency  which  his  opponents 
called  trick,  aud  his  admirers  statesman- 
ship. Monroe  had  been  sent  to  France 
to  buy  Florida  and  the  island  of  New  Or- 
leans, but  he  went  beyond  his  instructions, 
and  offered  fifteen  millions  for  all  the  vast 


territory  then  called  Louisiana,  compris- 
ing all  the  continent  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  between  the  British  possessions 
and  what  was  then  Mexico,  and  extend- 
ing— though  this  fact  has  been  questioned 
— to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  a most 
important  movement,  for  its  effect  would 
be  to  save  the  United  States  from  being 
hemmed  in  between  English  Canada  and 
French  Florida.  But  here  was  a test  of 
those  rigid  doctrines  with  which  Jefferson 
was  identified — of  State  rights  and  the 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
If  the  resolutions  which  he  had  drawn  up 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  true,  then 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  wrong,  for 
it  was  the  exercise  of  a power  not  given 
by  the  Constitution,  and  it  strengthened 
the  nation  enormously  at  the  expense  of 
the  original  States.  Jefferson  sustained 
it  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
needed  it,  and  if  they  did  so,  a constitu- 
tional amendment  would  set  all  right.  In 
other  words,  he  violated  what  he  himself 
had  declared  to  be  law.  and  suggested  that 
a new  law  be  passed  to  confirm  bis  action. 
The  new  law — in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution — was  in  fact  pre- 
pared, but  never  even  offered,  inasmuch 
as  the  popular  voice  ratified  the  purchase* 
Thus  a precedent  was  created — that  of  the 
annexation  of  new  territory — which  in- 
dorsed Jefferson's  immediate  policy,  but 
was  fatal  to  his  principles.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  an  immense  help 
in  bringing  about  just  that  which  he  hadl 
opposed,  the  subordination  of  the  States  to 
the  nation. 

These  tilings  would  have  made  enough 
of  party  bitterness,  but  what  added  to  il 
was  that  the  parties  still  turned  largely  on 
Euroj>ean  politics,  and  every  fresh  foreqps 
newspaper  added  to  the  democratic  flame. 
It  was  now  France  with  which  a treaty 
was  to  be  made,  and  the  debate  ran  almost 
as  high  as  when  Jay  had  negotiated  with 
England,  only  that  the  arguments  of  tibp* 
disputants  were  now  reversed.  But  hetc^. 
as  in  everything  during  Jefferson's  ft#- 
term,  success  awaited  him.  The  French? 
treaty  was  at  length  ratified;  the  Fedeiat* 
ists  were  defeated  all  along  the  line.  Aft 
the  end  of  Jefferson's  first  term  tlkCQ^ 
were  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  the  Re- 
sidential election,  carrying  only  Connect- 
icut and  Delaware,  with  two  electors  in 
Maryland.  Their  unsuccessful  candidates 
were  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  RufusKing; 
the  successful  ones  were  Thomas  Jeffer- 
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son  of  Virginia,  and  George  Clinton  of 
New  York,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of 
Aaron  Burr,  the  most  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating man  of  his  time,  who  had  now  utter- 
ly fallen  from  all  public  respect  by  his  way 
of  life,  had  made  himself  odious  by  shoot- 
ing Hamilton  in  a duel,  and  had  narrow- 
ly escaped  conviction  for  treason  through 
his  project  of  setting  up  a separate  gov- 
ernment at  the  Southwest.  This  having 
ignominiously  failed,  Burr  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  candidates,  and  Jefferson 
and  Clinton  were  sworn  into  office  March 
4, 1805.  They  had  behind  them  a strong 
majority  in  each  House  of  Congress,  and 
henceforth  the  Federalist  party  was  only 
a minority,  able  and  powerful,  but  des- 
tined to  death. 

Under  the  new  administration  the  con- 
trolling effect  of  European  strife  was 
more  and  more  felt  in  American  affairs. 
Napoleon’s  44  Decrees”  and  the  British 
“Orders  in  Council”  were  equally  disas- 
trous to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and  both  nations  claimed  the  right 
to  take  seamen  out  of  United  States  ves- 
sels. “England,”  said  Jefferson,  “seems 
to  have  become  a den  of  pirates,  and  France 
a den  of  thieves.”  There  was  trouble  with 
Spain  also,  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  was 
a proposition  to  exchange  a part  of  Loui- 
siana for  East  and  West  Florida.  There 
was  renewed  demand  for  a navy,  but  the 
President  would  only  consent  to  the  build- 
ing of  certain  little  gun-boats,  much  laugh- 
ed at  then  and  ever  since.  They  were  to 
cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
were  to  be  kept  on  land  under  cover,  and 
to  be,  like  the  boats  of  our  life-saving  serv- 
ice, hauled  down  to  the  shore  only  in  case 
of  threatened  attack;  with  these  the  fleets 
which  had  fought  under  Nelson  were  to 
be  resisted.  Yet  a merely  commercial  re- 
taliation was  favored  by  Jefferson ; and  an 
act  was  passed  retaliating  on  England  by 
the  prohibition  of  certain  English  goods. 
A treaty  with  that  nation  was  made,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  President,  and  all 
tended  toward  increased  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nations.  In  June, 
1807,  the  British  frigate  Leopard  took  four 
seamen  by  force  from  the  United  States 
f rigate  Chesapeake.  k ‘ Never  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,”  said  Jefferson,  “have 
I seen  this  country  in  such  a state  of  ex- 
asperation as  at  present/1 

Then  came  that  great  political  convul- 
sion, the  Embargo  Act,  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  all  foreign  countries,  and 


thus  instantly  crushing  all  foreign  trade 
which  the  two  great  European  contestants 
had  left.  It  kindled  all  the  fires  of  hos- 
tility between  the  Federalists  and  Repub- 
licans— who  had  now  fairly  accepted  the 
name  of  Democrats,  a name  borrowed 
from  France,  and  fairly  forced  on  them 
by  their  opponents.  It  brought  ruin  to  so 
many  households  that  it  might  well  be  at 
least  doubted  whether  it  brought  good  to 
any.  The  very  children  of  New  England 
rose  up  against  it,  in  the  person  of  Bryant, 
who,  when  a boy  of  thirteen,  wrote  in  op- 
position to  it  his  first  elaborate  lay.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  be  aim- 
ed expressly  at  the  New  England  States, 
yet  John  Quincy  Adams,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  supported  it,  and  then  re- 
signed, his  course  being  disapproved  by 
his  Legislature.  He  it  was,  however,  who 
informed  the  President  at  last  that  the 
embargo  could  be  endured  no  longer, 
and  got  it  modified,  in  1809,  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  England  and  France.  Jefferson 
consented  reluctantly  even  to  this  degree 
of  pressure,  but  he  wrote,  looking  back 
upon  the  affair  in  1816,  “I  felt  the  foun- 
dations of  the  government  shaken  under 
my  feet  by  the  New  England  township” ; 
and  he  always  urged  thenceforward  that 
the  town  system  organized  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  a way  with  which  no  un- 
wieldy county  organization,  such  as  pre- 
vailed at  the  South,  could  compete.  Yet 
all  but  the  commercial  States  sustained 
the  embargo,  and  the  Federalist  party  was 
left  a broken  and  hopeless  minority.  Jef- 
ferson, though  pressed  to  be  a third  time 
a candidate  for  President,  had  wisely  and 
patriotically  declined.  In  the  election  of 
1808,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  had  122 
votes,  C.  C.  Pinckney  47,  and  George 
Clinton  6,  Mr.  Madison  being  therefore 
elected,  while  on  the  vote  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent George  Clinton  had  a smaller  ma- 
jority. The  third  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  thus  retired  to  private  life 
after  a career  which  has  influenced  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  this  day  more  pro- 
foundly than  that  of  any  other  President. 

Jefferson  was  a man  full  of  thoughts 
and  of  studious  purposes;  trustful  of  the 
people,  distrustful  of  the  few;  a generous 
friend,  but  a malignant  and  unscrupulous 
foe;  not  so  much  deliberately  false  as 
without  a clear  sense  of  truth;  courageous 
for  peace,  but  shrinking  and  vacillating 
in  view  of  war;  ignorant  of  his  own  limi- 
tations; as  self-confident  in  financial  and 
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was  mentioned,  about  4 4 Caesar  with  a Sen- 
ate at  his  heels/’ but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  old  friendship  with  Caesar  from  reviv- 
ing in  later  life.  Jefferson  had  written 
to  Washington  long  before,  that  even 
Adams’s  “apostasy  to  hereditary  monar- 
chy and  nobility”  had  not  alienated  them ; 


Adams  saw  in  Jefferson,  as  time  went  on, 
the  friend  and  even  political  adviser  of  his 
son.  Old  antagonisms  faded ; old  associa- 
tions grew  stronger;  and  the  two  aged 
men  floated  on,  like  two  ships  becalmed 
at  night-fall,  that  drift  together  into  port, 
and  cast  anchor  side  by  side. 


LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH. 


I. 

DR.  CHARLES  DINWIDDIE  was 
speeding  rapidly  along  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis  one  October  afternoon.  To 
judge  from  his  gait,  the  life  of  some  one 
depended  upon  his  haste.  But  there  was 
no  such  patient  in  the  perspective.  Most 
heartily  did  this  young  practitioner  wish 
there  was.  The  fact  is,  the  doctor  was  of 
the  build  of  a greyhound,  tall,  slight, 
eager,  one  to  whom  it  was  much  easier  to 
go  six  miles  an  hour  than  it  was  to  go  one. 
The  trouble  is,  that  all  the  world  fails  to 
adjust  itself  to  that  grade  of  going;  and, 
in  turning  a corner,  Dr.  Dinwiddie  ran 
against  a gentleman. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  one  so  smit- 
ten, amid  the  rapid  apologies  of  the  other, 
“you  are  too  cordial  in  your  welcome.” 

The  remark  was  made  as  quietly  as  if 
at  the  close  of  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion, the  speaker  holding  out  his  hand 
composedly  as  he  did  so.  Evidently  there 
was  no  drop  of  the  greyhound  blood  in 
his  case.  To  reason  from  the  square  so- 
lidity of  his  person,  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  too,  an  English  mastiff  would 
have  been  nearer  his  type. 

“John  Berrian!”  the  other  made  reply, 
as  effusive  in  face  and  tone  and  grasp  of 
the  hand  as  the  other  was  sedate.  “When 
did  you  come  ? Where  are  you  stopping  ? 
How  long  will  you  stay  ? Why  did  you 
not  write?”  And  it  was  clear  that  his 
friend  could  not  have  helped  sincerely  lik- 
ing a man  whose  soul  flushed  so  entirely 
into  his  greeting.  Now  John  Berrian  was 
not  merely  a person  of  the  Saxon  square- 
ness of  bone  and  build,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made:  he  was  a lawyer 
also.  That  is,  he  had  been  born  into  the 
possession  of  the  bodily  structure  even  as, 
let  us  say,  the  babe  of  a Saxon  baron  was 
born  inside  the  rocky  ramparts  of  its  fa- 
ther’s fortress;  but,  in  necessity  of  being  a 
lawyer,  the  man  had,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  strengthened  himself  in  his  nat- 
ural bulwarks,  adding  to  his  walls,  as  it 


were,  a stone  here,  and  a spadeful  of  flint 
there,  almost  every  day  of  his  life.  Law 
is  war,  and  an  energetic  lawyer  is  either 
defending,  or  assailing,  or  is— dead.  The 
advantage  with  Dr.  Dinwiddie  in  regal’d 
to  this  friend  was  that  he  had  anticipated 
a large  part  of  what  John  Berrian  had  got 
to  be;  that  is,  he  had  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  lawyer  when  they  were  class- 
mates at  college,  and  long  before  his  friend 
became  a lawyer.  Although  the  doctor 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  compan- 
ions. he  could  by  no  means  have  formed 
any  such  friendship  with  him  afterward. 
It  makes  a chaos  of  metaphors,  too,  but,  in 
the  primeval  geologies,  the  foot-prints  of 
birds  were  made  in  the  mire  before  it 
had  become  rock,  and  Dr.  Dinwiddie  had 
made  an  eternal  place  for  himself  in  John 
Berrian  while  that  person  was  still  a man, 
and  before  he  had  hardened  into  a lawyer. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you,  Dinwiddie.”  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  new-comer 
said  so  after  the  very  first  greeting.  There 
was  a feeling  as  of  vacation  even  in  yield- 
ing himself  to  the  old  liking.  “You  look 
as  young  and  as  fresh,  old  fellow,”  he  add- 
ed, “ as  you  did  at  college.  Not  a tone  of 
your  voice  has  altered,  nor  a hair  of  your 
head.  How  it  brings  back  old  days!  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.”  And  there  was 
somehow  the  weight  and  estimate  as  of 
gold  in  the  slow  and  deliberate  way  in 
which  the  word  4 4 glad”  was  spoken.  4 4 But 
where  are  we  going  ?”  he  added ; for  Dr. 
Dinwiddie,  his  hand  on  his  arm,  had  guid- 
ed him  through  the  crowds  and  across  the 
streets  for  some  distance,  talking  all  the 
while. 

“Where  should  we  be  going  but  to  my 
house  ?”  replied  his  friend.  “And  so  you 
are  settling  yourself  down  to  the  law  here 
in  St.  Louis!  You  could  not  do  a wiser 
thing  than  to  come  to  a great  centre,  aft- 
er your  village  practice.  With  your  big 
head,  and  broad  back,  and  solid  speech, and 
grave  way  of  walking,  we  men  at  college 
—at  least  of  our  literary  society,  you  know 
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— always  said  you  would  be  President. 
Do  you  remember  that  little  Maginnis, 
Berrian  ? You  were  his  model  in  your 
dark,  set,  stern  sort  of  way.  At  least  you 
were  until  every  man  he  met  got  into  the 
habit  of  asking  him  if  he  had  the  tooth- 
ache. It  is  but  a square  or  so  further  on : 
don't  walk  so  slow.  It  is  such  a pleasure 
to  have  hold  of  you,  and  in  this  great  city, 
too,  where  people  care  as  much  for  one  as 
if  he  was  a gnat.  Yonder  is  my  house, 
and  we  will  be  just  in  time  for  our  early 
tea.  The  trouble  with  me,  Berrian,  is  in- 
somnia—that  is,  I can  not  sleep— and  we 
have  tea  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to 
sleep  better.  That  is  one  reason  I walk 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  I can,  trying,  you 
see,  to  tire  myself  utterly  down,  so  that  I 
will  have  to  sleep.  This  is  the  door:  walk 
in.” 

If  Dr.  Dinwiddie  had  exhibited  to  his 
friend  the  balance-sheet  of  his  income 
and  expenditure,  the  lawyer  would  not 
have  understood  better  how  things  were 
with  his  old  classmate.  The  region  to 
which  they  had  come,  the  four-story, 
twenty -foot-front  brick  house,  the  mute 
importunity  of  the  very  sign  in  the  base- 
ment window,  the  eager  something  in  Dr. 
Dinwiddie's  manner,  the  very  hunger  of 
his  greeting  of  and  grasp  upon  his  friend, 
told  the  whole  story  in  language  as  pa- 
thetic as  it  was  plain.  The  new-comer 
was  conscious  of  setting  each  foot  down 
more  firmly  as  he  walked,  as  if  he  was 
finding  himself  being  marched  by  his 
companion  upon  the  declivity  of  a gla- 
cier, down,  and  to  the  doom  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
sliding.  A sense  of  his  own  superiority, 
too,  became  almost  as  conscious  to  him  as 
does  dinner  to  a full-fed  man;  so  that,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  dark  little  front 
parlor,  while  all  of  the  old  friendship  re- 
mained, the  entire  lawyer  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  as  much  so  as  if  he  was  in  court. 
But  even  lawyers  do  not  know  every- 
thing. They  are  good  enough  gladiators 
as  to  every  conceivable  foe  below  and 
around  them.  Their  mistake  lies  in  being 
defended  not  at  all  from  attack  overhead, 
the  universe  all  about,  and  especially  from 
beneath,  being  so  much  more  interesting 
to  them,  seeing  they  are  qualified  exclu- 
sively for  that. 

“This  is  my  wife.”  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  as 
rapid  in  this  as  in  all  else,  had  hurried 
the  lady  in,  and  so  introduced  her.  Now 
this  advantage  was  to  Mrs.  Dinwiddie,  be- 
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sides  a vast  deal  else,  that  her  eyes  being 
accustomed  to  the  comparative  darkness 
of  the  house,  she  saw  and  knew  her  guest 
while  in  the  hall,  and  before  she  entered 
the  parlor,  whereas  the  lawyer  was  just 
from  out  of  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A 
woman,  too,  is  quicker  in  such  cases  than 
even  a lawyer. 

“ Mr.  Berrian,  I am  happy  to  see  you.” 

Even  at  that  moment  the  one  spoken  to 
was  confounded  at  the  smooth  and  perfect 
ease  of  the  lady. 

“ Why,  Gertrude — Miss  Osborne — I beg 
your  pardon — Mrs.  Dinwiddie — ” was  all 
the  man  could  gasp.  “ I had  no  idea — ” 
he  began,  as  he  rose,  and  sat  down,  and 
rose  again.  Never  in  his  life  had  Mr. 
Berrian  felt  more  like  Napoleon  than 
when,  on  first  entering,  he  took  his  seat 
and  looked  dimly  around  upon  the  scanti- 
ly furnished  apartment,  and  never  had 
any  Napoleon  come  quite  so  suddenly 
upon  Waterloo. 

“We  have  met  before,  my  dear.  I 
may  say  we  are  old  acquaintances,”  the 
wife  explained,  in  the  quietest  of  ways,  to 
her  husband.  “Mr.  Berrian  and  myself 
were  thrown  together  for  some  time  when 
he  was  studying  law.  I had  lost  sight 
of  him  since  he  moved  away  and  went 
into  practice. — I am  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

I hope  you  have  been  well.” 

No  woman  could  have  done  more,  and 
so  naturally  and  unintrusively,  too,  to  set 
her  husband’s  friend  at  ease.  But  even 
Napoleon  did  not  get  over  Waterloo  all  at 
once.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  men 
of  Dr.  Dinwiddie’s  excessive  sensibility 
are  sure,  by  reason  of  a certain  magnetic 
mistaking,  to  say  in  such  cases  precisely 
the  things  they  ought  not  to  say. 

“You  are  the  same  John  Berrian,”  his 
host  remarked,  after  his  friend  had  ac- 
knowledged the  previous  acquaintance, 
and  said  how  delighted  he  was  to  know 
that  Dr.  Dinwiddie  had  been  so  very  for- 
tunate, and  all  that,  “exactly  the  same, 
with — now  I look  closely  at  you — with  one 
exception.  Pardon  personalities,  but  your 
face,  Berrian,  was  always  like  the  bronze 
seal,  medal,  whatever  it  is,  of  the  face  of 
a Roman  Emperor ; but  it  looks  as  if  some- 
body had  fitted  the  stamp  of  the  seal  on 
again  and  hit  it  a tremendous  blow:  you 
are  the  same,  only  a great  deal  more  so. 

The  bronzing,  too — it  is  as  if  somehow  your 
very  soul  had  got  sunburned.  How  did 
it  happen  ?” 

“You  must  excuse  my  husband,”  Mrs. 
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Dinwiddie  adroitly  interposed,  with  her 
swift  woman’s  wit.  “ I tell  him  he  ought 
to  be  an  artist  of  some  sort,  possibly  a 
poet,  he  is  so  full  of  his  sensitive  fancies.  ” 

“And  I would  have  been  if  I had  in- 
herited a fortune,”  the  husband  replied. 
“No,  I wouldn’t.  If  I was  rich  I doubt 
whether  I would  do  anything  in  particu- 
lar beyond  travelling,  reading,  loving  my 
family,  and  one  or  two  old  friends  like 
Berrian  here — enjoying  myself,  in  fact.  I 
am  a physician  solely  and  only  for  the 
money.” 

“You  must  not  believe  him,  Mr.  Ber- 
rian,” Mrs.  Dinwiddie  said,  with  a smile 
which  was  more  earnest  than  merry ; ‘ ‘ you 
know  him  too  well.  Beyond  necessary 
expenses,  he  cares  nothing  for  money. 
And  no  man  could  be  more  devoted  to 
his  patients:  the  charity  patients  come 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  get  him  when 
he  has  once  tended  on  them.  It  is  that 
which  exhausts  him  so— his  sympathy  is 
so  ready.” 

“And  has  such  a steady  drain  on  it. 
But,”  continued  the  husband,  “it  does  be- 
come terribly  monotonous.  Besides,  if 
one  could  only  sleep  soundly  of  nights — ” 

“You  ought  to  break  the  wire  of  his 
night  bell,  madam,”  said  the  visitor. 

“Ah,  it  is  not  that , Berrian — ” began 
the  other;  but,  at  a glance  from  his  wife, 
he  paused  while  she  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. The  guest  had  so  far  become  a law- 
yer again  that  he  understood  it  all,  and  if 
all  his  thought,  running  under  and  par- 
allel to  the  conversation,  had  been  utter- 
ed, it  would  have  been  like  this: 

“You  poor,  handsome,  poetic — I do  not 
know  what  to  call  you.  You  ought  to 
have  more  body  or  less  soul.  It  does 
look  as  if  a man  should  learn  by  this  time 
to  know,  yes,  and  to  he,  more  sensible. 
Your  whole  heart  lies  on  the  surface,  just 
as  it  did  in  college,  and  such  a pure  and 
noble,  yes,  and  deep  nature,  too.  It’s  a 
wonder  the  very  weather  hasn’t  toughen- 
ed your  hide.  You  are  the  fellow  that 
used  to  bore  me  at  college  about  the 
Greeks,  I remember— their  splendid  cli- 
mate, their  out-of-door  life,  their  naked 
•beauty,  so  supple  and  strong.  It  is  a pity 
you  do  not,  at  least,  wear  thicker  cloth- 
ing ; and  that  you,  of  all  men,  should  have 
married  her — ” 

But  at  this  moment  the  tea  bell  rang, 
and  a beautiful  boy  of  eight  years  old,  the 
duplicate  in  miuiature  of  his  father,  ran 
into  the  room  to  emphasise  the  fact,  go- 


ing— the  lawyer  noticed  even  that — to  his 
mother’s  side,  and  not  his  father’s,  as  if 
by  instinct  made  into  habit.  Any  infer- 
ence as  to  that  was  neutralized,  however, 
when,  a moment  after,  a charming  girl,  a 
year  older,  and  exceedingly  like  her  mo- 
ther, came  modestly  into  the  room  and  to 
the  side  of  her  father.  So  keen  were  the 
trained  faculties  of  the  visitor,  quickened 
by  his  relation  to  the  parties,  that  he  ob- 
served this : while  the  mother  took  her  son 
Charley  by  the  hand  and  led  him  with  her, 
it  was  Gerty,  the  daughter,  who  drew  her 
father  along.  Very  slowly  and  sorely 
against  himself  the  guest  was  beginning 
to  understand.  To  understand,  and  even 
the  faint  glimmer  thereof  deepened  his 
interest  and  his  observation  to  an  almost 
painful  degree.  There  was  something  in 
keeping  with  all  this  when  Dr.  Dinwiddie, 
after  they  were  seated  at  the  tea  table  down 
stairs,  said,  “Gerty,  dear,”  and  the  child 
said  blessing.  After  which  Mr.  Berrian, 
who  had  been  steadily  summoning  all  his 
energies  to  do  so,  slowly  lifted  his  eyes  to 
his  hostess  as  she  asked  about  his  taste 
in  reference  to  coffee  or  tea,  and,  fasten- 
ing his  gaze  upon  her  face,  began,  as  he 
looked,  to  comprehend  her  and  to — curse; 
yes,  at  least,  began  the  process,  which  was 
to  last  a long  time,  and  to  deepen  in  sin- 
cerity every  day,  of  very  thoroughly  curs- 
ing himself. 

It  was  the  same  Gertrude  Osborne  he 
had  known  of  old  : dark  eyes,  regular 
features,  oval  face,  gentle  tones,  quiet 
manners,  with  that  singular  sweetness  of 
the  lips,  the  subtle  power  of  which  eludes 
the  pen  of  the  poet  as  much  as  it  does  the 
brush  of  the  painter  or  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  Form  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  and  it  may  be  completely  in  the 
compass  of  the  plastic  hand  of  genius  to 
mould  and  to  make,  but  then  life  is  a 
certain  something  quite  different.  The 
scientists  consider  themselves  decidedly 
the  Christopher  Columbuses  of  this  era, 
and  even  they  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
Life — so,  at  least,  as  to  step  ashore  upon  it 
and  tell  us  all  about  it;  no  wonder,  then, 
that  it  can  no  more  be  put  upon  this 
page,  in  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddie, 
than  it  can  be  delineated  by  anybody  else. 
In  this  case,  the  life  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  power  of  the  woman,  and  in  reserve 
of  power,  as  in  the  sweetness  thereof. 

44  Any  fool  in  a street  car,  in  the  Wait- 
ing-room of  a railway  depot,  would  recog- 
nize it,”  was  the  way  in  which  the  anath- 
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emas  of  John  Berrian  were  taking  un- 
spoken shape  as  he  sat  at  table  ; 44  and  I 
was  peculiarly  a fool  in  not  knowing  her 
then.  That  is,  my  temperament  runs  to- 
ward suspicion  and  caution,  as  poor  Din- 
widdie’s  here  does  toward  sympathy  and 
affection  and  headlong  heart;  and  yet? 
My  special  sort  of  weakness  has  lost  me 
precisely  what  his  sort  of  weakness  has 
gained  him — the  one  woman  of  all  the 
world!  Thank  you,  madam,  I mill  take 
another  cup  of  tea!”  he  added  aloud;  and 
had  it  been  a cup  of  corrosive  sublimate 
from  her  hand  it  would  have  been  a little 
more  welcome;  for  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  stolid,  solid,  square  - headed, 
weightily  spoken  men  like  this  man  have 
no  feelings.  A rhinoceros  has  as  thick  a 
skin  and  as  horny  a countenance  as  mor- 
tal could  wish,  and  yet,  when,  the  other 
day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  pet 
poodle-dog  living  with  the  rhinoceros  was 
accidently  crushed  under  its  great  foot  and 
died,  they  say  that  the  brute  refused  food 
two  days  ; and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  its  chief  occupation  during 
that  time  lay  in  mourning  its  favorite  or 
in  cursing  itself. 

“What  was  it,  Gertrude  ?”  That  was 
all  that  Dr.  Dinwiddie  said,  when  their 
guest  was  gone,  and  after  the  children 
were  asleep. 

“Only  this,  my  dear,”  his  wife,  who 
had  been  singularly  silent  since  Mr.  Ber- 
rian Ys  departure,  replied,  “that,  as  I said, 
Mr.  Berrian  and  I were  a good  deal  to- 
gether when  he  was  studying  law.  He 
was  freckled  and  awkward  and  very  so- 
ber, as  men  of  his  kind  always  are  when 
young.  He  thought  I had  no  sense,  you 
know;  but  I had  sense  enough,  silly  girl 
though  I was,  to  know  that  he  would  de- 
velop into  a strong  man.” 

“Well?”  asked  her  husband,  but  not 
quite  so  promptly  as  before. 

“You  know  before  you  ask,  Charles,” 
his  wife  went  on.  “ I was  living  in  an  ob- 
scure little  town,  and  had  seen  nothing  of 
young  men.  A more  foolish  and  ignorant 
girl  never  lived,  and  I had  a good  deal  of 
love  to  bestow  on  somebody,  as  I had  no 
parents,  brothers,  nor  sisters — ” 

“And  you  did  love  him?”  interrupted 
her  husband. 

“I  could  have  learned  to  love  him,  I 
do  suppose,  Charles,”  the  lady  said,  steadi- 
ly. “But — ” 

“Your  cruel  guardian  interposed,” her 
husband  added  for  her,  not  very  cheerily. 


“ It  was  with  him  Mr.  Berrian  read  law, 
and  he  was  anxious  for  it,”  his  wife  cor- 
rected him.  “Being  a lawyer,  he  saw 
that  his  student  would  take  high  rank  in 
his  profession.  Oh  no,  my  guardian  was 
far  from  being  opposed  to  it,  although  Mr* 
Berrian  was  poor.” 

“ I understand,  Gertrude.  Go  on.  He 
knew  that  a young  man  of  that  sort 
would  soon  make  himself  rich,”  the  hus- 
band said,  and  then  added  only  one  word, 
“Yes”;  but,  oh,  how  much  of  the  essence 
of  wormwood  was  condensed  into  the  lit- 
tle word ! None  the  less  his  wife  was 
ready. 

“Charles!”  and  there  was  even  more 
of  the  essence  of  all  antidote  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  word.  “Yes,”  his  wife  con- 
tinued, “he  did  think  so.  And  I do  be- 
lieve Mr.  Berrian  did  sincerely  desire  to 
love  me.  I am  satisfied  he  tried  as  heart- 
ily to  do  so  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
a man  of  his  strong  and  deliberate  charac- 
ter could.  Perhaps  he  actually  did.”  It 
was  pardonable  to  Mrs.  Dinwiddie’s  sex 
that  she  should  add  that  much  for  herself. 
“ I would  not  be  surprised,  Charles,  from 
things  I saw  to  day,  as  well  as  then,  if  he 
had  at  least  begun  to  love  me.  But  he  had 
too  much  self-control  to  yield  to  it.” 

“Yield  to  it!”  There  was  a measure 
of  surprise  in  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
husband  as  he  made  the  exclamation  which 
was  beautiful  beyond  words  to  his  wife. 
“Why,  Gertrude,  what  do  you  mean?” 
he  asked,  with  a stupidity  which  was  deli- 
cious to  her. 

‘ 4 1 was  very  young,  Charles.  I had  read 
little,  and  had  seen  nothing.  And  I was 
so  absurdly  happy,  too.  The  truth  is,  I 
neither  knew  nor  cared  any  more  about 
anything,  or  anybody,  or  myself  even, 
than  if  I was  a squirrel  or  a butterfly.  I 
declare  I don’t  think  I had  any  more  soul 
in  those  days  than  if  I was  a flower.  I 
enjoyed  myself,  and  was  happy,  and  that 
was  absolutely  all.  He  thought  me  frivo- 
lous and  foolish,  and — ” 

4 4 He  was  a thick-headed  fool,”  suggested 
her  husband. 

“No,  he  was  not,”  his  wife  said,  with 
the  simplicity  of  good  sense.  “I  knew 
that  he  would  be  much  more  than  he  then 
seemed — knew  it,  because  I am  a woman. 
He  could  anticipate  nothing  about  me,  be- 
cause he  is  a man.  There  are  a pair  of 
you,  ” she  added,  with  a laugh.  4 4 Mr.  Ber- 
rian’s  leading  trait  is  self-control,  and  he 
carried  it  too  far.  Your  characteristic, 
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darling,  is  self-sacrifice  and  surrender,  and 
it  is  a thousand  times  nobler  than  his ; but 
you  also  carry  your  temperament  in  that — 
give  way  to  it,  rather — too  far.” 

'“I  do  suppose  I am  like  a planet  that 
is  all  sea,  nothing  but  storms  and  calms, 
ebbs  and  floods,  ” her  husband  replied.  4 4 1 
love  too  much ! You  know  how  painful- 
ly I become  interested  in  my  patients. 
But  all  that  is  nothing — ” 

His  wife  understood  him.  Her  husband 
had  been  trained  in  religion,  his  father 
having  been  a layman  remarkable,  as 
was  his  mother  also,  for  fervent  piety  and 
work  among  the  poor.  A personal  and 
passionate  love  for  the  One  whom  John  so 
loved  was  the  leading  trait  of  Dr.  Dinwid- 
die,  and  his  distress  was  in  being  apparent- 
ly repulsed  and  abandoned  by  the  Person 
to  whom  he  chiefly  looked. 

“Events  happen  to  you  as  to  all  the 
universe  besides,”  Berrian  had  often  rea- 
soned with  him,  “along  the  path  of  law. 
Our  Maker  presides  and  governs — yes,  and 
with  minute  attention — but  you  must  sub- 
mit to  Him.  He  is  very  great,  as  well  as 
very  good.  Believe  and  wait.  ” But  this 
was  to  set  up  a Deity  worse  than  of  stone 
or  gold ; it  was  to  worship  a God  of  ice,  and 
the  impulsive  physician  indignantly  re- 
fused to  do  so.  “You  think  you  are  like 
John,”  said  his  friend,  “ but  you  are  head- 
long Peter  instead,”  and  gave  him  up. 

“It  would  have  been  a great  deal  better 
for  you,  Gertrude,”  Dr.  Dinwiddie  said, 
slowly,  as  he  undid  his  neckerchief  for  the 
night,  “if  you  had  married  Berrian.  A 
terrible  time  you  have  had  of  it  with  me. 
I would  to  Heaven — ” 

“Dr.  Dinwiddie,”  his  wife  said,  laying 
a hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders,  and  look- 
ing full  into  his  eyes,  and  thinking  them, 
as  she  did  so,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  “I  am  to-night  a very  different 
woman  from  what  John  Berrian  once  sup- 
posed me  to  be — very  superior  to  that,  I 
know  myself  to  be.  And,  Charles,”  she 
added,  with  a new  color  in  her  cheek,  and 
a sparkle  in  her  eyes  of  the  light  of  earlier 
days,  “ I saw  to-day  that  he  knows  it  now. 
Well,  all  that  I am  now  I owe  to  you,  sir. 
You  have  been  to  me  what  that  wandering 
knight  was  in  the  story  to  Undine — you 
have  developed  a soul  in  me.  With  all 
there  is  of  it  I love  you  for  yourself,  dear, 
and  I love  you  over  again  for  myself.” 

She  faced  him,  a hand  holding  firmly 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  and  then  very 
deliberately  laid  her  complete  womanhood 


upon  his  lips  in  a kiss  which  was  also  a 
sacrament.  They  went  soundly  asleep 
upon  it.  Every  syllable  she  said  was  true, 
but  then  there  was  a great  deal  more  which 
was  also  true,  and  along  the  same  line  of 
remark,  true  and  terribly  true.  The  hus- 
band knew  it,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of 
the  man  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was  so  unpleasant  to  know,  and 
hurried  himself,  so  to  speak,  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  he  could.  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  knew 
it  also— knew  it  perfectly — and  yet  she 
would  have  denied  it  to  others  as  she  did 
to  herself,  would  have  denied  it  had  Ithu- 
riel  himself,  with  spear  in  hand,  ques- 
tioned her  upon  the  subject.  In  some 
subtle  fashion  the  visit  of  John  Berrian 
renewed  her  very  girlhood  in  her.  The 
children  wondered  and  rejoiced  in  her 
songs  and  smiles  and  kisses.  44 1 feel,  dar- 
lings,” she  explained  to  them,  “as  I used 
to  do  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  I was  a 
blooming,  silly  girl,  when  I lived  among 
the  clouds  and  the  berries,  the  birds  and 
the  beautiful  mornings,  the  old  times  when 
I was  a very  happy  girl  and  nothing  else 
in  the  world.” 

II. 

Mr.  John  Berrian  settled  himself  in  St. 
Louis,  and  went  to  work  with  a will.  For 
years  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  and  had 
corresponded  and  made  every  possible  pro- 
vision in  view  of  the  step,  and  no  man 
could  have  more  thoroughly  known  what 
he  was  about  than  he  did  when  he  took  at 
last  his  place  at  the  St.  Louis  bar.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a power  there  is  in  the 
slow  inertia  of  such  a man.  There  is  such 
a solid  and  steady  assumption  of  things 
on  the  part  of  such  that  everybody  yields 
as  if  to  a law  of  nature ; and  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  sensitive  feeling  or  of  shrink- 
ing in  such  a man  when,  as  will  sometimes 
occur,  somebody  or  something  turns  up 
which  refuses  to  yield.  It  was  merely  an 
opportunity  for  the  heavy-built,  strong- 
willed  lawyer  to  put  on  more  momentum. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  brutal ; he  had  the 
energy  of  silence,  of  patience,  of  the  pro- 
found strategy  which  lies  in  unswerving 
persistence.  No  man  more  courteous, 
more  free  from  giving  anybody  a reason- 
able ground  against  him,  but  none  of  all 
the  legal  fraternity  more  steadily  mount- 
ed, and  all  the  higher,  upon  the  very  bil- 
lows of  opposition.  In  a word,  John  Ber- 
rian, having  neither  wife  nor  child,  gave 
himself  to  the  gaining  of  money,  reputa- 
tion, power,  as  exclusively  as  a steam-ship 
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gives  itself  to  getting  over  the  Atlantic  to 
Liverpool.  He  was  blessed  with  a strong 
digestion,  not  more  of  his  food  than  of  the 
toughest  and  most  varied  cases  of  law, 
and  he  so  thrived  and  broadened  upon  it 
all,  in  money  as  in  reputation,  in  forehead 
as  in  shoulders,  that  men  began  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  yielding  before  him  as  ordain- 
ed of  nature,  like  an  on-coming  summer, 
so  to  speak,  or  ripening  autumn.  Even 
his  personal  enemies  began  to  calculate 
upon  Berrian  as  a future  judge,  Governor, 
United  States  Senator,  or  whatever  other 
powerful  antagonist  he  might  sooner  or 
later  come  to  be. 

And  a man  knows  and  enjoys  such 
things  even  when  he  does  not  think  about 
them.  To  such  a degree  did  Berrian  believe 
in  himself  that  a visit  from  the  prosper- 
ous lawyer  was  an  event  in  the  Dinwid- 
die  household.  So  ruddy  was  the  clean- 
shaven guest,  not  to  say  fair  and  portly, 
so  hearty  was  his  laugh,  and  free  was  he 
from  care,  and  full  of  joke,  that  Charley 
and  even  Gerty  accepted  him  like  an  in- 
stallment in  advance  of  Christmas.  The 
whole  family  was  the  happier  for  his  vis- 
it, and  for  days  afterward. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Charles  Dinwiddie,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  best  summed  up  in 
saying  that  it  was  the  exact  reverse  of  all 
this.  Not  that  he  was  not  more  talented 
than  his  friend:  everybody  knew  that  he 
had  brilliant  talent,  yet  somehow  it  seem- 
ed as  extravagant  a thing  for  Dr.  Dinwid- 
die to  have  as  if  it  had  been  instead  a su- 
perbly jewelled  gold  watch,  let  us  say. 
Nor  could  any  one  have  studied  harder. 
Well  qualified  when  he  entered  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  given  himself  to  reading 
with  the  same  almost  fierce  energy  as  to 
all  else.  Apart  from  the  recreation  which 
lay  in  loving  and  petting  and  being  very 
dearly  loved  by  his  family,  his  one  relax- 
ation was  his  microscope,  and  he  rigor- 
ously confined  himself  with  that  to  the 
study  of  animal  tissues,  the  coagulations 
of  lymph  and  the  like,  the  crystallizations 
of  poisons,  peering  as  deeply  into  nature 
and  as  widely  as  he  could,  and  all  in  the 
interests  of  medicine.  Nor  was  it  possi- 
ble for  a man  to  give  himself  more  sedu- 
lously to  a patient.  Rich  or  poor,  that 
patient  was  to  him  for  the  time  his  one 
thought;  cheerfully,  patiently,  unweary- 
ingly,  Dr.  Dinwiddie  tended  upon  the  fe- 
vered brow,  or  the  broken  bone,  or  the 
loathsome  disease.  To  that  all  agreed. 

44  That  is  the  trouble  with  your  friend,” 


his  wife  would  say  to  Mr.  Berrian  when 
he  called  in  her  husband’s  absence.  “He 
gives  himself  so  completely  to  a patient 
that  his  very  interest  exhausts  him.  If 
the  person  dies,  he  worries  over  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  would  have  been  had  he 
pursued  another  treatment.  But  what 
hurts  him  most,  Mr.  Berrian,  is  when,  aft- 
er having  done  all  he  can,  perhaps  to  a 
patient  who  can  pay  him  nothing,  and 
with  the  devotion  of  a brother,  he  is  sud- 
denly discharged.  It  hurts  him  so ! He 
can  not  eat,  can  not  sleep.  He  is  so  ar- 
dent in  his  affections  that  any  repulse 
grieves  him  as  if  he  was  a girl.”  And  it 
showed  the  difference  between  the  wife 
and  her  husband  that  she  should  have 
used  that  illustration  in  speaking  to  Mr. 
Berrian,  so  completely  had  she  forgotten 
herself  in  her  husband. 

44  Pardon  me,  madam,”  her  visitor  hast- 
ened to  say,  “but,  considering  the  brill- 
iant ability  of  the  doctor,  he  looks  to  and 
leans  upon— no,  I should  say,  trusts  to — 
people  beyond  any  one  I ever  met.” 

44  Yes;  he  is  so  made,”  the  wife  replied, 
“that  either  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
in  regard  to  a person,  or,  when  he  does, 
that  person  becomes  too  much  to  him.  It 
is  almost  a heart-disease,”  Mrs.  Dinwiddie 
added,  4 4 he  loves  and  trusts  and  looks  to 
and  depends  on  others  so!  Rather,  it  is 
the  fault  of  his  imagination : he  considers 
people  as  being  so  very  superior  to  what 
they  actually  are:  and  he  never  can  get 
used  to  being  coldly  and  badly  treated; 
it  astonishes  and  wounds  him  every  time 
as  if  that  was  his  first  experience.  He  is 
what  you  have  doubtless  read,  Mr.  Ber- 
rian, of  poets  like  Keats  and  Shelley.” 

“He  is  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
men  I ever  knew,  madam,”  the  lawyer 
said;  “one  of  the  most  loving  and  lova- 
ble of  men.  In  money  matters  I happen 
to  know  him  to  be  as  unselfish  as  a child. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I say  that,  with 
all  his  talent  and  mastery  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  is  a child.  I have  known  him, 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie,  since  he  was  a boy,  and  I 
can  not  see  any  change  in  him ; and  then 
he  is  what  I fear  I am  not,”  the  lawyer 
added,  in  a lower  tone — “ a devoted  Chris- 
tian.” But  that  parlor  was  the  only  spot 
in  the  world  in  which  the  sturdy  lawyer 
indulged  in  any  sentimentality  of  that 
kind.  There  was  a plenty  of  things  out- 
side of  it  to  drag  him  away  from  the  pre- 
sent and  toward  the  future,  but  every- 
thing in  that  small  brick  house  laid  hold 
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upon  and  drew  him,  and  with  yet  greater 
power,  toward  the  past,  and  toward  all 
he  was  before  he  had  so  broadened  and 
hardened  himself  toward  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  True,  John  Berrian  was 
ashamed  of  that  little  parlor  when  he 
was  in  the  court-house ; but  then  he  was 
still  more  thoroughly  ashamed  of  office 
and  court  when  he  was  in  the  parlor.  The 
past  is  purest  and  sweetest.  Mrs.  Din- 
widdie  never  alluded,  any  more  than  did 
her  husband,  to  their  private  matters  in 
conversation  with  the  lawyer  or  any  one 
else.  None  the  less  did  Berrian  know  that 
they  were  having  a very  severe  struggle 
of  it  indeed.  Once  Mr.  Berrian  had  man- 
aged to  lay  hold  upon  and  dispose  in  ad- 
vance of  a suit  that  was  about  to  be 
brought  against  his  friend  for  a large 
debt.  By  what  quirks  and  legal  evasions 
it  was  done  only  a lawyer  could,  for  a fee, 
describe  to  you.  And  the  awful  measure 
of  what  is  elsewhere  called  lying,  which 
a legal  practitioner  can  at  least  witness 
unmoved,  even  take  a part  in,  so  far  as  a 
solemn  silence  at  the  time  is  concerned — 
a measure  of  this  was  illustrated  curious- 
ly in  the  case  that  follows. 

Mr.  Berrian  had  called  at  Dr.  Dinwid- 
die’s  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks.  He 
thought  it  a little  curious  at  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  did  not  come  into  the  par- 
lor during  his  whole  stay.  But  the  doc- 
tor was  at  home,  and  he  understood  her 
absence  afterward. 

“I  must  tell  you,”  the  doctor,  after  oth- 
er talk,  said  at  last,  “of  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  has  befallen  me.  My  wife 
laughs  at  me  for  my  trust  in  human  na- 
ture, notwithstanding  a good  many  sharp 
disappointments.  Why,  sir,  a few  weeks 
ago  I received  a letter  from  New  Orleans 
inclosing  a larger  check  than  I like  to  say, 
and  so  arranged  that  I can  find  out  no- 
thing about  it.  All  that  was  written  was — 
Let  me  see;  here  it  is,”  and  the  physician 
produced  from  the  prescription-book  taken 
from  his  breast  pocket  a paper  which  he 
laid  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 

“ Humph !”  the  lawyer  said,  suspicious- 
ly, and  then  read  it,  and  very  coldly,  too. 

4 4 Please  accept  the  inclosed.  It  is  from 
a sincere  admirer  of  Dr.  Charles  Dinwid- 
dle's noble  nature,  as  well  as  his  eminent 
ability  as  a medical  man.  From  a grate- 
ful patient  of  old.” 

“You  are  sure  the  check  was  honor- 
ed ?”  the  other  said,  as  he  examined  the 
paper  critically,  turning  it  over  and  over. 


“There  is  so  much  rascality  in  the  world! 
I wish  one  of  the  scamps  owing  me  would 
have  a twinge  of  the  same  conscience. 
How  are  the  children  ?”  and  the  visitor 
went  gravely  off  into  a narrative  of  a 
peculiarly  cool-blooded  murder  trial  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  A St.  Louis  man 
had  butchered  his  wife,  as  Dr.  Dinwiddie 
knew  from  the  papers,  and  Mr.  Berrian 
had  undertaken  his  defense.  He  laid  be- 
fore his  friend  the  line  of  argument  he 
proposed  pursuing,  his  confident  hopes  of 
success.  It  all  resulted  in  a very  warm 
discussion  as  to  the  moral  right  of  the  law- 
yer to  rescue  such  a brute  from  the  gal- 
lows, which  lasted  until  Mr.  Berrian  left. 

“ If  he  but  knew  how  I disposed  of  the 
big  fee  I made  that  scoundrel  pay  me  in 
advance  1”  the  lawyer  said  to  himself  as 
he  walked  home.  ‘ 4 But  he  never  will 
find  out.  I made  a bad  botch  of  it  in  sup- 
posing she  would  not  know  instantly. 
She  will  never  tell  him,  anyhow.  Ah, 
Miss  Gertrude  Osborne,  you  are  a thou- 
sand times  stronger  than  your  husband. 
Yes,  you  fool,  and  ten  thousand  times 
stronger  than  you  are.”  After  which 
compliment  to  himself  the  bronzed  veter- 
an of  Themis,  having  got  home,  sat  for  an 
hour  in  his  chair,  thinking  and  thinking 
before  he  went  to  bed.  None  of  his 
“cases”  half  so  interesting  as  this.  Yet 
that  astute  gentleman  knew  none  of  the 
details  of  the  daily  life  at  the  Dinwiddie6\ 
None  the  less,  he  could  almost  have  noted 
it  down,  and  truthfully  too,  in  general, 
if  not  in  particulars  of  date  and  exact  cir- 
cumstance. That  very  day  Mrs.  Dinwid- 
die had  gone,  with  a woman's  instinct  that 
they  were  thinking,  although  only  in  their 
hearts,  of  dismissing  her  husband,  to  see 
the  family  in  which  was  the  daughter  dy- 
ing with  consumption. 

It  was  as  delightful  a visit  as  such  a 
visit  could  be,  and  very  short ; nor  was  a 
word  said  about  Dr.  Dinwiddie;  button 
the  whole,  after  that  the  family  preferred 
keeping  their  doctor  to  the  chance  of  the 
patient  s getting  well  in  the  care  of  some 
one  else.  Just  before  the  anonymous  as- 
sistance came,  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  had  man- 
aged that  their  landlord  should  call  for 
his  long-deferred  rent  when  the  doctor 
was  out,  and,  in  virtue  of  remaining  so 
perfect  a lady  through  a painful  interview 
with  a very  coarse  capitalist  indeed,  she 
had  diverted  that  hurt  at  least  from  her 
husband’s  soreness.  Dr.  Dinwiddie  took 
frequent  occasion  afterward  to  stigmatize 
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warmly  the  manner  in  which  his  land- 
lord had  been  slandered  as  a grasping 
scoundrel,  and  his  wife  sweetly  assented 
to  all  he  said  of  that  individual  as  being 
a very  gentlemanly  person  indeed.  “I 
wonder,  my  darling,  if  it  is  not  because  he 
sees  that  I am  a gentleman  V ’ he  said ; and 
the  Jesuit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  did 
not  even  wince,  and  thought,  “ I shouldn’t 
wonder,”  but,  being  too  truthful  for 
that,  remarked,  instead,  “ Everybody  who 
knows  you,  dear,  knows  that.  ” And  there 
was  the  suit  threatened  against  her  hus- 
band for  malpractice.  The  doctor  was 
actually  in  the  house,  in  his  office  in  the 
basement,  when  the  virago  called  to 
threaten  him  in  regard  to  it.  It  was  a 
case  of  charity  practice,  and  well  did  the 
wife  know  how  her  husband  would  suffer 
from  such  treatment  at  the  hands  f f those 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  full  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  his  months  of  unpaid  and 
untiring  toil  ! Mrs.  Dinwiddie  had  not 
planned  any  dealing  with  it  before.  To 
such  a woman  < with  such  an  affection  for 
her  husband,  there  was  something  in  the 
doing,  when  opportunity  came,  of  all  she 
did,  as  easy  as  is  to  an  angel  the  curve  it 
makes  in  flying.  She  happened  to  open 
the  door,  somehow,  before  the  hostile  vis- 
• itor  could  ring;  she  had  the  blackmailing 
vixen  in  the  parlor  before  she  could  say  a 
word.  She  assumed  that  the  wretch  was 
as  much  a lady  as  herself  from  the  outset. 
Only  the  Being  who  gives  us  what  to  say 
when  the  moment  comes,  whether  we 
stand  before  kings  or  blackguards,  knows 
how  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  managed  it;  but  when 
the  intruder  had  got  home  again  it  was 
only  to  praise  the  doctor’s  wife  as  a “ raal 
lady,  if  there  iver  was  one,”  and  sudden- 
ly to  refuse  to  allow  the  affair  to  go  on 
against  their  doctor.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  that  physician  knew  nothing  about 
his  escape  from  that  much  of  sleeplessness 
and  acute  suffering. 

You  might  as  well  try  to  number  the  va- 
riations of  a summer’s  breeze  as  to  specify 
the  deeds  of  this  true  wife.  Somehow  the 
bills  never  got  to  the  husband’s  eyes,  or 
the  amounts  for  beef  and  bread,  butter 
and  gas,  coal  and  coffee,  broke  in  at  least 
their  first  violence  upon  her  bosom.  Some 
women  write  poetry;  she  put  as  much 
genius  into  economizing.  Ladies  there 
are  so  charming  as  to  conquer  even  the 
women  they  meet  in  parlors  as  well  as 
the  men ; Mrs.  Dinwiddie  achieved  her  so- 
cial successes  over  the  Biddies  and  the 


Bridgets  of  the  kitchen.  Not  a syllable 
of  exasperated  brogue  ever  marred  the 
doctor’s  peace. 

“ Wherever  I go,”  he  said  to  his  wife, 
UI  hear  perpetual  complaint  of  the  serv- 
ants. I can  see  for  myself  what  an  aw- 
ful trial  some  of  them  must  be.  How 
singularly  we  have  been  favored  in  our 
girls ! They  are  so  lady-like  and  obliging 
— this  last,  Emily,  for  instance,  what  a 
good  servant  she  is !” 

Mrs.  Dinwiddie  was  hard  put  to  it  not 
to  fib  on  this  as  on  many  like  occasions. 
Had  the  doctor  overheard  the  impudence 
which  that  same  Emily  had,  an  hour 
before,  at  least  attempted  to  give  her  mis- 
tress, he  would  have  hurried  her  out  of 
the  house  in  five  minutes,  to  have  been 
worried  about  it  for  five  weeks  afterward. 
His  estimate  of  his  very  children  would 
have  been  altered  had  it  not  been  for 
those  household  wings  which  were  not 
swifter  to  fly  than  they  were  careful  to 
cover  and  to  conceal,  for  the  love  which 
feeds  its  young  is  that  also  which  broods. 
And  oh,  the  stealthy  tread  and  the  hush- 
ing hand  upon  the  children  from  their 
birth,  and  when  they  were  sick,  lest  they 
should  wake  her  husband!  In  the  same 
way,  why  worry  him  about  them  when 
he  was  awake,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  es- 
sential, the  solemn  fact  being  that,  ex- 
cellent physician  as  the  doctor  was,  his 
wife  was  a far  better,  so  far  at  least  as 
her  children  and  herself  were  concerned. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  guarded  her 
husband’s  sleep!  Like  all  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  could  not  endure  loss  of 
sleep ; added  to  long-continued  trouble,  it 
almost  crazed  him.  They  had  suffered 
much  before  John  Berrian  came,  but  his 
coming  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
ever-increasing  troubles,  which  even  the 
wife’s  almost  omnipotent  love  could  not 
prevent.  Patients  could  not  pay.  New 
theories  of  medicine  became  popular, 
which  Dr.  Dinwiddie  abhorred  and  de- 
nounced. Political  influence  deprived 
him  of  the  charge  of  a hospital.  A bank 
in  which  he  had  deposited  failed.  Houses 
which  his  wife  owned  in  another  city 
stood  untenanted.  An  astute  physician, 
in  whose  plausible  manners  the  doctor 
had  trusted,  and  with  whom  he  had  form- 
ed a temporary  partnership,  first  seduced 
away  his  patients,  and  then  slandered  him. 
The  richest  family  in  his  practice  went  to 
Europe.  The  details  are  not  necessary, 
for  afflictions  cluster  by  a law  as  certain 
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as  that  which  groups  grapes  into  a bunch, 
and  whatever  the  color  or  size  or  covering 
of  his  clusters  of  Sodom,  the  deadly  fla- 
vor was  the  same.  As  the  years  passed 
along,  troubles  and  curiously  complicated 
kinds  of  trial  followed  one  upon  another. 

4 * It  would  seem,  Gertrude,  ” said  the  poor 
fellow,  one  morn  in g,  after  a sleepless  night, 
“ as  if  an  infernal  skill  was  at  work  devis- 
ing unheard-of  forms  of  torture  for  us. 
And  why  t I can  look  back  and  say  that 
I have  as  faithfully  tried  to  do  my  full 
duty  as  I knew  how.  Day  and  night,  in 
my  office  and  with  sick  people,  you  know 
how  I have  worked.” 

“Dear  Charles!”  said  his  wife,  looking 
with  unutterable  love  at  her  husband  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  with  haggard  face. 
It  was  miles  upon  miles  of  such  walking 
she  had  seen  him  do  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  but  she  could  give  only  the  same 
consolation  as  so  often  before.  44  Events 
will  change;  there  is  a Providence,  dear; 
only  let  us  wait.  It  is  good  both  to  hope 
and  quietly  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of — ” 

44  Gertrude,”  said  her  husband,  “you 
said  so  how  many  months  ago.  I believed 
in  your  belief  in  God,  rested  on  you  in  all 
you  hoped  and  prophesied  about  Provi- 
dence. You  know,  darling,  your  own  faith 
has  almost  failed,  even  while  you  try  so 
bravely  to  believe.  We  try  to  be  good, 
and  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  what  is 
the  use  ? We  teach  our  children  to  pray, 
and  oh,  how  you  and  I have  prayed ! and 
what  good  does  it  do  ?”  and  very  much 
more  to  the  same  wild  effect,  walking  up 
and  down  like  a caged  leopard,  pouring 
out  the  bitter  soul  which  had  fermented  in 
him  all  night,  the  yeasty  froth  of  which, 
so  to  speak,  had  been  upon  his  lips,  too,  off 
and  on,  during  the  miserable  night. 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Gertrude 
Osborne  had  developed,  by  marrying  him, 
from  a beautiful  girl,  overflowing  with 
health  and  happiness,  into  the  woman  she 
was.  In  truth,  it  was  from  her  husband 
that  she  had  got,  as  she  said,  her  soul,  by 
being  patient  when  he  was  impatient,  hope- 
ful when  he  despaired,  believing  in  God 
and  in  him  when  he  seemed,  and  forever, 
to  have  lost  all  faith  in  both.  The  amaz- 
ing growth  and  expansion  of  one  who  had 
been  comparatively  an  insect  with  tinted 
wings  into  an  angel  of  God  was  by  long 
process  such  as  this.  It  had  been  gradual, 
or  it  would  have  killed  her,  but  it  had  been 
a process  very  long  continued  now,  and 
ever  increasing  in  severity,  and  at  times 


utterly  beyond  her  strength  to  endure.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  ever-increasing  love,  too, 
for  her  husband — and  surely  the  very  sub- 
stance and  essence  of  the  soul  is  love— 
she  would  long  ago  have  broken  down. 

That  explains  it  all.  In  most  things 
Dr.  Dinwiddie  was  all  that  a woman  most 
admires  and  respects  and  loves.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  handsome,  but  that  he 
was  what  is  meant  by  the  vulgarized 
phrase,  a gentleman:  pure  and  true,  un- 
selfish, generous,  and  loving,  full  of  all 
refined  instincts,  as  energetic  in  his  daily 
work  as  he  was  in  every  sense  equipped 
for  it.  If  he  could  but  have  hoped  and 
believed  against  every  disaster!  Even,  if 
that  was  impossible,  if  he  could  have  kept 
his  face  clothed  with — if  it  were  only  a 
mask  of  gladness-— content  at  least ! Or, 
if  that  Remanded  more  strength  than  he 
possessed,  if  he  could  but  have  held  his 
tongue! 

“I  would  not  talk  so,  Gertrude,”  he 
would  say  after  such  outpouring  of  de- 
spair as  blanched  her  cheeks  to  hear,  “if  I 
did  not  know  your  excellent  sense,  and  I 
need  it  so.  We  have  been  so  frank  with 
each  other,  too,  that  I have  not  a thought 
from  you.  And  just  look  at  it!”  and  he 
would  go  over  the  weary  story  of  all  his 
struggles,  of  all  the  ever-varying  accumu- 
lation of  disasters,  until,  wrought  up  by 
his  own  eloquence,  he  would  give  way  to 
the  white  heat  of  blasphemy,  to  be  quench- 
ed only  for  the  time  by  her  tears.  Possi- 
bly the  next  day  a break  would  come  in 
the  clouds,  and  he  would  be  ten  years 
younger,  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and  to 
her,  radiant  with  hope. 

That  was  the  way  this  woman  was  de- 
veloped, as  an  athlete  is,  by  lifting  and 
bearing  great  loads.  There  was  fibre  as 
of  oak,  elastic  metal  in  her  as  of  finest 
steel,  or  she  could  not  have  survived  it. 
With  him,  turned  away  from  his  trou- 
bles, and  as  by  force  to  his  studies  and  his 
patients,  there  was,  if  only  temporary,  di- 
version from  trouble.  To  her  there  was 
none:  sewing  and  thinking,  caring  for 
her  children  and  thinking,  entertaining 
callers  and  thinking;  shopping,  managing 
her  servants,  economizing — the  strain  of 
steady  thinking  never  ceased.  In  spite  of 
herself  it  whitened  her  cheek,  hollowed 
temples  and  eyes,  relaxed  tone  and  muscle. 
It  was  not  the  terrible  trouble;  it  was  the 
way  the  trouble  told  on  her  husband. 
Shameful  as  it  may  be  to  say,  she  was  as 
a woman  drowning  who  had  also  to  bear 
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up  her  husband,  as  well  as  children, 
above  the  surf  rolling  over  her,  billow  on 
billow.  Ah,  how  she  clung  to  God,  know- 
ing that  the  man  she  loved  had  lost  his 
last  hold  on  God,  save  as  he  clung  to  her, 
clinging  to  the  last  Being  in  all  the  uni- 
verse to  whom  she  could  cling ! 

The  end  came  at  last.  There  happened 
to  be  a summer  in  St.  Louis  which  was  a 
very  Herod  in  its  slaughter  of  children, 
and  no  physician  in  the  city  had  a wider 
practice,  especially  among  that  large  class 
of  parents  up  in  fifth -story  tenement- 
rooms  whose  babies  burn  with  fever  and 
die  in  cradles  and  cribs  within  two  feet  of 
the  cooking-stove.  Unless  a miracle  had 
been  wrought,  Dr.  Dinwiddie  could  not 
have  survived  the  unpaying  yet  unceas- 
ing work,  any  more  than  could  the  poor 
innocents  the  close  air  and  the  African 
heat.  He  was  broken  down  in  all  ex- 
cept heart  long  before  he  at  last  yield- 
ed, and  when,  one  morning,  he  found  it 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out  of  bed,  it  was 
to  lie  there  until  he  died.  And  it  was 
strange  to  see  how,  as  by  some  long  and 
exquisitely  tempering  operation,  the  pro- 
cess of  affliction  had  qualified  husband 
and  wife  to  endure  even  to  the  end,  when 
it  came  at  last. 

“We  have  had  a terrible  time  of  it, 
Berrian,”  the  dying  physician  said  to  his 
friend,  sitting  so  florid  and  strong  by  his 
bedside.  “You  see  what  a wreck  I am. 
It  is  an  effect  which  has  had  its  cause,  I 
assure  you.  I have  tried  very  hard.  For 
my  life  I can  not  see  how  I could  have 
tried  harder  to  do  my  best.  You  know 
the  lines, 

‘Whom  unmerciful  disaster, 

Following  fast  and  following  faster’ — 

I have  forgotten  the  rest.  No,  I do  not 
understand!  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  Nature — no  Person  of  infinite 
tenderness  anywhere;  none,  at  least,  that 
I can  induce  to  hear  or  care  for  me.  No- 
thing but  Nature,  and  Nature  nothing  but 
a steady  storm,  with  now  and  then  a flick- 
er of  sunshine.  I wish  I had  been  strong 
like  you.  If  I could  but  have  continued, 
notwithstanding  all,  to  believe  in  God—” 

“Why,  man,”  the  lawyer  remonstrated, 
“ your  Maker  could  have  sent  you  no  an- 
gel better  than  your  wife.  How  could  He 
come  to  you  as  a pitying  Father  and  Sav- 
iour more  visibly  than  He  does  in  her  ?” 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  dying  man, 
“little  as  you  know  of  her  sense  and 


sweetness,  her  million  tender  devices  and 
loving  words.  Had  I not  leaned  on  her 
so,  I would  have  been  stronger.  Oh,  Ber- 
rian, if  I could  have  been  a man  who  was 
less  of  a woman  and  more  of  a man ! I 
tell  you,  sir,  ” he  said,  lifting  a feeble  hand, 
“ God  does  not,  will  not,  treat  us  as  if  wc 
were  babies.  He  demands  that  we  shall 
be  men.  If  I could  but  have  resisted 
yielding  to  despondency  from  the  outset, 
could  have  banished  the  first  shadow  from 
my  face,  have  strangled  the  earliest  sylla- 
ble of  doubt  from  my  lips,  have  trodden 
down  the  very  beginning  of  gloom  in  my 
inmost  soul!  I have  been  weak!  weak! 
weak  ! It  is  too  late  now.  Thank  God, 
my  life  is  insured  for  her,  and  heavily  in- 
sured. I love  you,  darling,”  and  he  turn- 
ed to  his  wife,  weeping  silently  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  his  bed,  “and  Heaven  knows 
how  dearly  I love  the  children ; but  I am 
glad  to  die.  I am  not  fitted,  somehow, 
for  a world  like  this — a butterfly  in  the 
arctic  zone.  Don’t  be  too  proud  of  your 
strength,  Berrian.  There  is  a wonderful 
variety  of  men,  as  of  everything  else,  in 
this  vast,  vast  world.  Who  knows  ? — I 
may  be  better  fitted  for  the  other  world 
than  you  are.  Surely  money  and  brains 
and  iron  nerves  are  not  the  most  valuable 
things  in  the  whole  universe.  My  weak- 
ness has  been  my  sin,  and  my  sin,  Ger- 
trude, has  been  against  God,  and  against 
God  in  you !” 

III. 

Months  had  passed  since  the  funeral. 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  had  stood  almost  calmly 
beside  the  coffin,  looking  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead.  Her  husband  had  always  re- 
mained young,  even  during  the  years  of 
storm;  and  now  he  seemed,  as  he  lay 
asleep  at  last,  no  older  than  the  day  they 
were  married.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
the  lips  whose  bitter  complaints  had  nev- 
er at  least  been  against  her.  Such  grief 
stuns  beyond  all  power  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  of  feeling.  Had  the  hosts  of 
sympathizing  friends  who  had  crowded 
around  the  dead  and  herself  shown  but  a 
small  part  of  that  esteem  while  the  dead 
needed  them,  it  would  have  saved  them 
their  tears  around  the  coffin  to-day.  But 
the  widow  went  through  all  the  proprieties 
with  that  mechanical  sense  which  contin- 
ues in  the  body  when  its  sources  in  brain 
and  heart  seem  dried  up  forever.  And 
then  came  the  reaction — weeks  of  illness, 
months  of  weeping  night  and  day.  Then 
the  slow  ceasing  of  the  sharpness  of  sor- 
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row,  its  edge  dulled  against  the  doing  of 
household  duties,  and  in  and  by  the  doing 
thereof.  Like  her  husband,  the  widow 
had  that  hunger  for  being  loved  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  characterizes  the  heart 
that  is  capable  of  greatly  loving.  Un- 
like him,  she  could  quietly  wait  for  a 
wider  and  more  congenial  world  for  that. 
Until  those  tropical  realms  are  entered 
she  could  content  herself  during  this 
world’s  winter  beside  her  own  fireside 
and  with  her  children. 

And  they  repaid  her  love.  Gertrude, 
the  daughter,  had  always  been  like  her 
mother,  only  less  to  her  father  in  virtue 
thereof  than  the  mother;  and  Mrs.  Din- 
widdie  had  no  fears  about  her.  It  was  to 
Charles,  the  duplicate  of  his  father,  that 
she  and  her  daughter  devoted  themselves; 
and  by  developing  something  other  than 
his  emotional  nature — his  body  and  his  in- 
tellect rather— that  he  should  be  a strong 
man,  pure  and  good,  loving  and  true; 
but  all  this  toward  being  strong. 

“Don’t  depend  on  others,  Charley; 
depend  upon  yourself.  Help  others,  but 
never  wait  for  them  to  help  you.  Loving 
is  of  any  use” — it  was  thus  she  would 
talk  to  him — “ only  so  far  as  it  urges  us 
on  to  know  and  to  do.  Never  whimper 
and  complain — ” 

“No,  Charley,”  his  sister  would  add; 
“ it  is  a meaner  and  weaker  way  of  swear- 
ing.” 

“ Be  a man,  Charley,”  his  mother  would 
conclude,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “be- 
cause we  are  women,  and  we  have  no  one 
but  you.” 

It  may  have  been  because  the  boy  was 
so  much  with  J ohn  Berrian  that  he  profit- 
ed by  such  admonitions.  Whenever  the 
lawyer  could  make  a pretense  of  it,  his 
ward,  Charley  — for  so  the  will  of  Dr. 
Dinwiddie  had  made  the  boy — was  off 
with  him,  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  even 
riding  a circuit  or  two  with  the  lawyer, 
who  had  now  become  a judge.  It  was 
his  intercourse  with  the  family  which 
alone  kept  Judge  Berrian  from  becoming 
too  stern,  old*  bachelor  that  he  was ; for 
the  extreme  in  his  peculiar  direction  was 
as  bad  as  that  of  his  old  classmate  in  his. 
Reputation,  large  wealth,  the  sense  of 
power — all  this  was  substantial  fare  to 
the  judge;  but  all  that  deserved  the  name 
of  enjoyment  he  found  in  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  and  her  children. 

“I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  if  I 
could,”  he  said  to  her,  after  she  had  con- 


sented to  become  his  wife.  “I  was  a fool 
in  making  the  mistake  I did  about  you 
when  you  were  a girl ; you  could  no  more 
have  helped  growing  into  a noble  woman 
than  a bud  can  help  blooming  out  in  due 
time  into  a rose.  But  you  never  could 
have  been  the  woman  you  are,  had  you 
married  me  then.  It  is  because  things 
were  as  they  were  that  you  are  to-day  the 
queen  of  all  women  to  me.  I am  far  in- 
ferior to  him  in  everything,  Gertrude ; but 
there  is  one  thing  I desire  above  all,  and 
that  is  rest.  You  never  would  guess 
what  I value  you  most  for.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  beauty  and  sense,  than 
character  and  sweetness,  Gertrude.” 

“You  flatter  me,  John,  and  you  did  not 
do  that  when  I was  a child,”  the  other  re- 
plied, looking  at  him  with  serious  eyes. 

“No;  but  I am  telling  you  the  truth 
now,”  he  answered.  “In  some  way  it  is 
by  you  that  I am  held  to — to  the  Being 
that  made  me.  Do  you  know,  I am  like 
him  whom  we  both  love  so  well  in  this, 
that  at  times  it  does  seem  to  me  too  as  if 
this  world  was  wholly  left  to  itself.  To 
him  it  looked  as  if  its  Creator  had  turned 
it  over  to  unpitying  Nature,  nothing  but 
sun  or  storm,  as  the  seasons  pleased.  It 
is  worse  with  me : God  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  world  to  men,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  men  who  are  either  wick- 
ed or  weak.  The  world  cares  less  and 
less  about  what  Christians  or  anybody 
else  say ; all  it  cares  for  is  what  a man  or 
a woman  is.  I ought  to  have  some  expe- 
rience of  the  world  by  this  time.  You, 
Gertrude,  are  the  only  person  alive  in  and 
by  whom  I can  be  made  to  believe.” 

There  is  little  else  to  be  added,  for  all 
the  romance  was  ended  with  the  marriage 
of  these  two.  No  children  were  born  to 
them,  and  Charles  and  his  sister  were  al- 
most as  much  to  the  judge  as  they  were 
to  his  wife.  There  are  few  wealthier  fam- 
ilies in  St.  Louis.  They  have  carriages 
and  horses,  and  summer  residences  and 
trips  to  Europe,  and  all  the  hosts  of  friends 
consequent  thereupon.  Mrs.  Berrian  has 
been  safe  for  several  years  now  from  such 
terrible  pains  as  she  once  endured,  but 
whether  she  has  had  pleasures  as  great 
as  she  used  to  enjoy,  who  can  say  ? She 
has  the  habit  of  having  her  coachman 
drive  her  out  to  the  cemetery  very  often, 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  some- 
times when  it  is  not,  and  she  spends  a 
much  longer  time  than  one  would  have 
thought  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Dinwiddie. 
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Of  the  many  beautiful  fancies 
With  Indian  legend  wrought. 

The  bridal  of  Winds  and  Waters 
Enfolds  the  happiest  thought. 

It  grew  as  the  forest  blossoms. 

Without  touch  or  tint  of  art, 

A greenwood  spray  of  living  truth 
Fresh  out  of  Nature's  heart. 

In  the  East,  that  realm  of  story, 

Where  even  the  gods  were  born, 

Was  the  fairest  of  all  the  wigwams, 

The  lodgings  of  the  Dawn ; 

Behind  its  rose-red  curtains, 

In  his  lonely  majesty, 

Dwelt  the  viewless  one,  the  Heart  of  Heaven, 
Soul  of  the  azure  sky. 

He  saw  the  new  world  lying 
Barren  and  drear  and  cold, 

Nor  voice  nor  prayer  uplifted 
To  the  morning’s  gate  of  gold. 

He  spoke,  and  four  strong  Brothers 
From  his  breath  had  instant  birth, 

Who  came  as  gods  with  rushing  wings 
To  each  corner  of  the  earth. 

Of  keen  and  boundless  vision, 

And  swifter  than  eagles  are, 

One  made  his  lodge  with  the  daybreak 
Just  under  the  morning  star. 

Jewels  of  glistening  amber 
Fastened  his  garment’s  fold, 

And  his  head  was  crowned  with  tossing  plumes 
Yellow  as  burnished  gold. 

One  flew  to  the  glowing  southland, 

His  garments  all  of  red, 

And  feathers  of  lurid  crimson 
Drooped  darkly  on  his  head. 

The  third  to  the  land  of  sunset 
Sped  with  the  fading  light. 

And  his  lodge  was  curtained  with  ebon  shades 
For  the  slumber  couch  of  Night. 

The  last  to  the  ice-world  hastened, 

The  realm  of  the  Lord  of  Death ; 
Snow-white  were  his  strong,  keen  pinions, 
And  pitiless  cold  his  breath. 

Then  to  and  fro  unceasing, 

Wilder  and  fiercer  still, 

Roamed  over  the  earth  these  four  great  Winds, 
Each  seeking  his  own  rude  will. 

Then  murmured  the  Heart  of  Heaven  : 

14  Though  strong  these  Brothers  be, 

They  can  not  ripen  the  spring-time, 

Blossom,  nor  fruit,  nor  tree. 


I must  give  them  loving  helpers. 

Who  with  wiser,  gentler  hand, 

Will  guide  their  aimless  power  to  bring 
New  life  to  the  waiting  land.” 

“Come  forth,  O Falling  Water!” 

Then  a shining  one  had  birth, 

And  in  bright  Cascade  swift  springing 
She  took  her  place  on  earth. 

4<  Come  forth,  O Beautiful  Water !” 

And  the  great  blue  Lake  was  seen, 

With  dripping  lilies  lifted  up 
On  her  breast  of  azure  sheen. 

“And  thou,  O Water  of  Serpents!” 

In  sinuous,  gliding  grace 
Went  forth  the  queenly  River 
Unto  her  chosen  place. 

Then  called  he  the  youngest,  the  fairest: 

4 4 Step  softly,  Water  of  Birds!” 

And  the  silver-footed  Brook  stole  out, 
Singing  songs  that  had  no  words. 

Ah ! wondering,  rejoicing, 

Were  the  fierce  Brothers  four. 

The  North  Wind  sung  his  greeting 
Close  to  the  blue  Lake’s  shore. 

The  East  Wind's  trumpet  music 
With  the  Cataract’s  voice  was  blent ; 

And  the  West  Wind  down  the  River’s  tide 
His  passionate  whispers  sent. 

Long  under  the  forest  branches, 

Swift-footed,  playful,  shy, 

Fair  Water  of  Birds  evaded 
The  South  Wind’s  glowing  sigh. 

But  he  gave  her  the  wildwood  roses 
And  violets  for  her  wreath, 

And  a murmur  at  last  of  sweet  response 
Stole  on  her  perfumed  breath. 

Glad  was  the  watching  Father, 

The  soul  of  the  bending  sky, 

When  he  saw  this  happy  wooing 
From  his  hidden  lodge  on  high. 

The  cloud-birds  clapped  their  pinions 
Loud  over  crag  and  plain, 

And  the  wine  they  poured  for  the  bridal  cheer 
Was  the  bountiful,  sparkling  rain. 

Now  ever  in  happy  union 
The  Winds  and  the  Waters  live. 

Blossom,  and  fruit,  and  harvest, 

And  wealth  of  the  maize,  they  give. 

And  when  from  invisible  beakers 
Dashes  the  midsummer  rain, 

They  are  keeping  the  feast  of  their  bridal  day 
With  the  wine  of  heaven  again  ! 
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THE  inclination  of  a large  part  of  the 
human  race  to  write  poetry,  and  the 
very  general  disinclination  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  read  poetry,  is  one  of  those 
phenomena  of  life  and  mind  which  await 
the  coming  philosopher.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  poetic  productiveness  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  seemingly  little 
force.  We  never  hear  of  corners  and 
shorts  in  the  markets  of  Parnassus ; and  a 
strike  among  the  verse-makers  would  be 
a surprise  to  the  world:  perhaps  it  would 
also  be  a relief.  It  is  pathetic  to  con- 
sider how  many  young  persons — and  per- 
sons, alas!  no  longer  young — are  at  this 
moment  assiduously  searching  the  cran- 
nies of  their  brains  for  available  rhymes, 
or  carefully  counting  syllables  on  their 
fingers,  in  the  construction  of  metrical 
language  which  no  mortal,  not  even  the 
much-enduring  editor,  will  in  all  human 
probability  ever  peruse.  Do  you  flatter 
yourself,  O child  of  the  Muses,  that  it  is 
anything  more  than  a glance  your  pretty 
jingle  receives  from  the  arbiter  of  your 
destinies  before  it  goes  down  into  that 
gulf  of  oblivion  under  his  table  termed  a 
waste-basket?  To  his  practiced  eye  a 
glance  is  assurance  enough  that  you  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  world’s  enter- 
tainment. He,  too,  is  tolerably  well 
aware  that  the  world  does  not  care  for 
poetry  ; and  I sometimes  suspect  that 
those  brief  articles  he  prints  in  lines  of 
irregular  length,  having  capital  letters  at 
one  end  and  rhyming  words  at  the  other, 
are  thrown  in  more  for  their  effect  to  the 
eye  on  the  magazine  page  than  for  any 
poetic  charm  they  may  have  for  the 
mind. 

Nor  is  this  neglect  of  poesy  confined  to 
the  prosaic  reader.  For  all  I can  hear, 
poets  themselves  do  not  waste  much  time 
over  one  another’s  productions.  “I  nev- 
er read  magazine  verses,”  a well-known 
versifier  said  to  me  the  other  day;  “in 
fact,  I can’t  read  much  poetry  anyway, 
except  my  own:  I have  to  read  that.”  I 
replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  a poet  should 
be  fond  of  poetry.  But  he  shook  his  am- 
brosial curls:  “No,”  he  said;  “a  man 
can’t  really  be  much  interested  in  what 
isn't  interesting.  *The  truth  is,  poetry,  or 
what  passes  for  poetry,  is  awfully  dull.” 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  dull  to  the  writers 
of  it;  and  is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that 
each  of  the  countless  host  of  verse-makers 
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before  mentioned  is  sure  of  at  least  one 
admiring  reader  ? 

“What  passes  for  poetry!”  Perhaps 
that  is  the  key  of  the  difficulty.  But  it 
will  not  open  all  the  locks.  Librarians 
inform  me  that  Milton  and  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  remain  undisturbed  on  their 
shelves:  only  the  student  of  literature 
now  and  then  brushes  off  their  accumu- 
lating dust.  Even  Mrs.  Browning,  lately 
so  popular — Mrs.  Browning,  with  a free- 
dom of  poetic  diction  and  an  affluence  of 
imagery  hardly  equalled  since  Shake- 
speare— has  fallen  into  neglect  Those 
people  who  have  libraries  must  keep  the 
classics  in  their  alcoves;  so  the  works  of 
standard  poets  still  have  a sale.  But  pub- 
lishers will  tell  you  that  the  newest  songs 
of  the  foremost  singers  find  in  this  decade 
no  such  demand  as  was  certain  to  greet 
a volume  of  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  or 
Whittier  a very  few  decades  ago.  Young 
people  scarcely  read  poetry  at  all,  which 
seems  a strange  and  sorry  fact  to  such  of 
us  as  in  boyhood  or  girlhood  delighted  in 
“Tam  o’  Shan  ter”  or  “ Christabel,”  and 
knew  by  heart  whole  cantos  of  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

Undoubtedly  one  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  is  the  increasing  influence  of  prose 
fiction,  which  supplies  the  mind  at  a cheap 
and  easy  rate  with  the  imaginative  ele- 
ment it  craves.  But  are  not  the  poets 
themselves  partly  to  blame  that  their  con- 
stituency has  gone  over  almost  in  a body 
to  the  story-tellers?  Poetry  is  forever 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  men ; but  what  if,  in 
lieu  of  the  substance,  we  get  only  the 
echo  of  an  echo,  the  shadow  of  a shade  ? 
Thought -subtlety,  word-melody,  feeds  no 
human  soul,  and  much  of  what  “passes 
for  poetry”  nowadays  is  little  else ; it  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  bloodless 
and  attenuated  until  it  appears,  like  some 
sea-birds,  mostly  feathers  and  wings,  with 
no  body  to  speak  of ; it  lives  in  the  clouds. 
The  diction  of  the  average  modem  poet  is 
against  him.  Instead  of  expressing  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  his  thought,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  thought  to  express, 
his  language  hangs  before  it  like  volu- 
minous loose  floating  gauze,  often  pretti- 
ly colored,  but  baffling  and  wearisome  to 
the  reader  seeking  to  grasp  something  not 
wholly  phantasmal.  Then  there  is  the 
awkward  backing  around  for  the  rhyme 
and  metre,  which  even  the  masters  of  verse 
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do  not  always  avoid ; the  use  of  stale,  con- 
ventional forms  of  expression,  and  that 
refuge  of  weaklings,  the  poetic  license- 
all  so  foreign  to  our  fresh  modern  speech ! 
No  wonder  the  discouraged  reader  cries 
out  impatiently,  “If  this  is  poetry,  I’ve 
had  enough  of  it !”  and  turns  to  the  writer 
who  knows  how  to  express  himself  in 
straightforward,  honest  fashion. 

Thus  the  prejudice  which  a multitude 
of  dull  singers  have  helped  to  raise  tells 
almost  equally  against  the  few  who  are 
not  dull.  Since  so  many  rills  of  Helicon 
are  found  to  have  miry  bottoms,  or  no 
bottoms  at  all,  travellers  resolve  to  shun 
the  rills  of  that  region  altogether.  To 
this  general  statement,  however,  there  are 
exceptions,  as  there  are  to  most  rules. 
There  are  poets  who  are  read . Now  and 
then  comes  along  a poem  so  full  of  music 
and  meaning  that  it  causes  even  the  edi- 
torial countenance  to  shine ; and  here  and 
there  a verse- writer  succeeds  early  in  con- 
vincing the  public  that  he  at  least  has 
something  of  human  interest  to  say,  in 
terms  not  too  vague  or  metaphysical. 

So  much  said,  not  many  more  words 
seem  necessary  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  Will  Carleton.  He  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  appear  at  a time  when 
readers  were  ready  for  a reaction  against 
the  inanities  and  over-refinements  of  con- 
temporaneous poetlings.  He  has  not  scat- 
tered his  powers  by  going  much  outside  of 
the  field  which  he  occupies  almost  alone. 
His  human  sympathies,  his  homeliness, 
his  humor,  even  some  of  his  faults  of  rude 
diction  and  defective  taste,  have  been  in 
his  favor.  The  arrows  of  criticism  will 
find  weak  spots  in  his  armor.  He  is  in- 
deed no  Achilles,  vulnerable  only  in  one 
heel,  but  exposed  to  attack  in  many  poet- 
ical feet.  The  critics  may  sneer  at  him, 
and  demonstrate  easily  enough  that  he  is 
not  a Wordsworth  or  a Keats,  who  were 
likewise  sneered  at  in  their  day  for  not  be- 
ing somebody  else.  He  is  nevertheless  an 
established  fact,  a writer  unlike  any  other 
past  or  present,  which  is  saying  much,  and 
one  whose  books  have  a wider  circulation 
than  those  of  any  other  living  poet,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  few  masters  who  in 
their  lifetime  have  become  classics.  For 
which  reasons  a brief  account  of  the  man 
and  his  writings  may  well  occupy  us  for  a 
page  or  two. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a dozen  years 
ago  that  the  publication  of  “ Betsey  and  I 
are  Out”  announced  the  appearance  of  a 


new  poet  in  the  W est.  It  was  first  printed 
in  the  Toledo  Blade  ; and  young  authors 
who  have  their  laurels  as  well  as  their  liv- 
ing to  g^in  may  be  consoled  to  learn  that 
it  was  sent  to  that  paper  as  a gratuitous 
contribution.  The  writer  was  so  little 
known  that  he  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  his  venture  by 
freighting  it  with  a fixed  price.  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  phenomenal.  It 
was  copied  into  newspapers  all  over  the 
country ; public  readers  took  it  up,  and  it 
was  soon  heard  recited  more  or  less  badly 
from  every  lyceum  platform;  and  while 
people  were  inquiring,  “Who  is  the  au- 
thor ?”  individuals  never  heard  from  be- 
fore or  since  coolly  stepped  forward  and 
claimed  it.  Fortunately  there  were  more 
than  one  of  them,  and  they  claimed  too 
much ; they  could  not  all  have  written  it, 
except  on  some  such  theory  as  that  which 
attributes  the  works  of  a more  illustrious 
Will  to  an  association  of  small  writers  who 
pooled  their  wits  to  make  a great  one. 

“ Will  Carleton”  proved  to  be  no  delu- 
sive pseudonym,  but  the  real  name  of  the 
author,  of  whom  more  was  to  be  heard 
anon.  He  was  then  a little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  having  been  born 
on  his  father ’8  farm,  near  Hudson,  in  Len- 
awee County,  State  of  Michigan,  in  1845. 
He  came  of  old  English  stock,  twice  trans- 
planted, once  to  New  England,  and  again 
to  the  West,  or  what  was  the  West  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  His  father,  a native 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Michigan,  or  “the  Michigan,” 
as  it  was  then  called.  With  his  own  hands 
he  cleared  the  land  for  the  farm,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
where  his  five  children  were  born.  He 
died  soon  after  he  had  seen  the  only  one 
of  them  who  survives — the  one  in  whom 
many  hopes  must  have  centred — achieve 
a reputation.  He  was  a man  of  sterling 
worth,  and  a useful  and  influential  citi- 
zen. The  mother,  likewise  of  English 
stock,  and  a fit  companion  for  such  a hus- 
band, is  still  living.  Will  Carleton  was 
bred  up  to  the  usual  life  of  a farmer’s  boy, 
but  his  desire  for  knowledge  soon  took 
him  out  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  aver- 
age numerous  class.  It  incited  him,  while 
still  in  the  district  school,  to  study  Latin, 
algebra,  and  geometry  at  home,  and  after- 
ward to  walk  five  miles  daily  through 
Michigan  snows  and  mud  for  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a high  school.  What 
could  be  done  with  a hard-working  farm- 
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er’s  limited  means  to  forward  his  educa- 
tion, the  father  did  ungrudgingly;  but  at 
sixteen  the  boy  began  to  help  himself  by 
teaching,  and  often  afterward  resorted  to 
that  handy  occupation  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  college  course.  He  chose 
the  career  of  a journalist,  and  with  this 
in  view  entered  Hillsdale  College  in  1865. 
Graduating  in  1869.  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Chicago, 
and  later  became  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Weekly  Tribune . * 

Meanwhile  something  deeper  and  wiser 
than  the  boyish  choice  was  shaping  his 
course  and  preparing  him  for  his  real  vo- 
cation. Emerson  says,  “ Do  not  choose,” 
meaning  that  we  are  to  let  the  lords  of 
life  choose  for  us.  What  they— the  spir- 
itual forces  of  society  and  the  times,  con- 
spiring with  individual  genius— chose  for 
Will  Carleton  was  something  different 
from  the  editorial  work  which  was  the 
height  of  his  early  ambition. 

During  his  “Junior”  vacation,  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  he  wrote  at  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, a poem  for  the  political  campaign, 
entitled  “ Fax.”  For  an  impartial  test  of 
its  merits,  and  perhaps  also  to  save  him- 
self from  humiliation  in  case  of  failure, 
he  first  read  it  to  an  audience  in  a neigh- 
boring town  where  he  was  unknown. 
Only  about  a dozen  persons  were  present, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that,  instead  of  com- 
peting for  front  seats,  they  exhibited  some 
wariness  in  keeping  near  the  door,  from 
which  escape  from  too  heavy  an  infliction 
of  poetry  might  be  possible  without  dis- 
turbing the  meeting.  So  far  from  quiet- 
ly stealing  away,  however,  they  remained 
to  tender  the  reaider  a vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  poem  was  not  only 
repeated  the  next  night  to  a crowded 
house,  but  became  widely  popular  through- 
out the  campaign.  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  as  a lecturer  and  reciter 
of  his  own  poems,  which  before  long  be- 
gan to  absorb  a large  share  of  his  time 
and  energies,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
to  the  present  time.  At  his  graduation, 
in  1869,  he  delivered  his  poem,  “Rifts 
in  the  Clouds,”  which  was  fav6rably  re- 
ceived by  the  people  and  press  of  the  State ; 
and  he  wrote  for  Decoration -day,  1870, 
“Cover  them  Over,”  which  has  been  re- 
cited or  sung  on  Decoration-days  all  over 
the  country  ever  since. 

Meanwhile  he  printed  some  short  poems 
in  newspapers;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  “Betsey  and  I are  Out,” 


early  in  1871,  that  he  became  extensively 
known.  That  popular  poem  was  repro- 
duced with  illustrations  in  Harper's 
Weekly , to  which  he  shortly  afterward 
contributed  its  sequel,  “How  Betsey  and 
I Made  Up,”  which,  unlike  most  sequels, 
was  not  a weak  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal, but  a continuation  of  the  story, 
written  with  the  same  humor,  sincerity, 
and  force.  From  that  time  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  secure  that  he  himself  could 
not  check  it  by  writing  carelessly  or  writ- 
ing too  much.  “Betsey”  was  quickly 
followed  up— perhaps  too  quickly — by 
other  pieces  of  a similar  character,  and 
the  result  was  a collection  of  them,  with 
some  of  his  earlier  productions,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Farm  Ballads , publish- 
ed, with  popular  illustrations,  in  1873. 
This  was  Will  Carleton ’s  first  book,  with 
the  exception  of  a thin  volume  of  boyish 
poems  printed  at  his  own  expense  several 
years  before,  but  now  long  out  of  print* 
the  last  of  the  edition  being  “ exhausted,” 
he  tells  us,  by  the  Chicago  fire. 

He  had  already,  in  1872,  retired  from 
editorial  work,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  authorship,  study,  and  travel.  Farm 
Ballads  met  with  an  enormous  sale  for  a 
volume  of  poems;  and  in  1875  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  Farm  Legends , a similar  col- 
lection, which,  while  presenting  fewer 
striking  points  than  its  predecessor,  con- 
tained many  characteristic  pieces,  and  was 
hardly  less  successful.  A year  later  ap- 
peared Young  Folks'  Centennial  Rhymes , 
which  bears  evidences  of  having  been 
written  in  haste,  and  has  hardly  more 
than  the  poor  excuse  of  timeliness  for  hav- 
ing been  written  at  all.  In  1881  follow- 
ed the  third  of  the  “Farm”  series,  Farm 
Festivals , comprising  several  of  his  best 
ballads  and  tales  in  verse,  together  with 
some  not  so  good,  the  whole  connected 
by  a sort  of  machinery  which  could  have 
been  spared — narrative  verse  that  reminds 
one  of  the  patches  of  clay  used  to  stop  the 
chinks  between  timbers  of  an  old-fashion- 
ed backwoods  house. 

The  leading  poem  of  the  Farm  BaUadsr 
and  the  one  which  served  to  give  the  book 
its  sudden  and  immense  popularity,  is  the 
two  parts  of  “Betsey”:  a truly  dramatic 
composition,  the  story  being  told  by  the 
principal  personage,  who  lets  us  fully  into 
his  own  character,  and  also  gives  a vivid 
picture  of  that  other  important  personage, 
his  wife.  He  comes  to  the  lawyer,  it  will 
be  remembered  — for  who  has  not  read 
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the  poem  ? — with  a request  that  he  will 
draw  up  papers  for  a legal  separation  be- 
tween him  and  Betsey,  they  having 
“agreed  together”  that  they  “can’t  never 
agree.”  There  is  no  preponderating  fault 
on  either  side,  but 

“We’ve  been  a-gathering  this  for  years,  a little  at 
a time.” 

There  was  a difference  of  creed  in  the 
first  place : 

“We  arg’ed  the  thing  at  breakfast,  we  arg’ed  the 
thing  at  tea, 

And  the  more  we  arg’ed  the  question,  the  more 
we  didn’t  agree.” 

Then  other  causes  of  difference  arose,  and 
neighbors  came  in  “to  help  the  thing 
along”; 

“ And  I have  been  thinkin’  and  thinkin’,  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  fall, 

If  I can’t  live  kind  with  a woman,  why,  then  I 
won’t  at  all.” 

But  now  comes  out  the  man’s  real  ten- 
derness and  generosity  of  nature,  which 
we  can  see  has  been  veiled  from  Betsey 
by  many  exasperating  briers  of  faults;  he 
will  give  her  half  of  everything,  and  more 
than  half,  for  she  has  deserved  it  by  years 
of  faithfulness.  She  has  nursed  hind  in 
sickness,  and  kept  his  house  neat  and  com- 
fortable ; 

“And  I don’t  complain  of  Betsey,  or  any  of  her 
acts, 

Exceptin’  when  we’ve  quarrelled,  and  told  each 
other  facts.” 

He  will  carry  the  paper  to  her,  then  sell 
out  and  go  away;  but  when  he  dies  he 
wishes  to  be  brought  home,  and  laid  un- 
der the  maples  which  he  planted  years 
ago; 

“And  when  she  dies  I wish  that  she  would  be 
laid  by  me, 

And,  lyin’  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we  will 
agree; 

And  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I wouldn’t  think 
it  queer 

If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because  we 
quarrelled  here.” 

In  the  second  part  he  returns  and  re- 
lates to  the  lawyer  how,  as  he  thought 
over  the  trouble  on  his  lonely  way  home 
that  night,  his  resentment  weakened,  while 
his  recollection  of  all  Betsey’s  goodness 
and  kindness  became  strong,  till  he  grew 
miserably  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and 
concluded  that  he  had  been  most  to  blame. 
But  he  was  proud  and  obstinate. 

“ And  I set  my  teeth  together,  and  vowed  I’d  see  it 
through.” 


After  eating  the  excellent  supper  which 
he  finds  awaiting  him,  or  trying  to  eat  it, 
he  gave  her  the  paper  to  read. 

“And  after  she’d  read  a little  she  give  my  arm  a 
touch, 

And'  kindly  said  she  was  afraid  I was  ’lowin’  her 
too  much; 

But  when  she  was  through,  she  went  for  me,  her 
face  a-streamin’  with  tears, 

And  kissed  me  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty 
years.” 

So  they  made  up  their  quarrel. 

“And  she  said  in  regards  to  heaven,  we’d  try  and 
learn  its  worth 

By  startin’  a branch  establishment  and  runnin’  it 
here  on  earth.” 

Such  are  the  homely  elements  of  this 
simple  and  natural  poem,  which,  without 
any  strong  imaginative  strokes,  or  the 
least  apparent  effort  for  effect,  goes  home 
to  the  heart  with  a directness  which  many 
poets  of  loftier  strain  might  well  study 
and  emulate.  . 

In  “ Over  the  Hilljrto  the  Poor-house,” 
also  one  of  the  Farm  Ballads,  the  sup- 
posed speaker  portrays  her  own  character 
with  the  same  dramatic  fidelity  which  we 
have  noticed  in  “ Betsey,”  although  the 
story  itself  is  not  by  any  means  so  agree- 
able, nor  the  treatment  so  genial.  We  see 
the  old  woman  of  seventy,  full  of  grief,  and 
burning  with  a sense  of  her  wrongs,  but 
with  a heart  too  tough  to  break,  “trudg- 
ing her  weary  way”  to  the  poor-house, 
leaving  behind  her  the  home  of  the  once 
favorite  son,  which  has  grown  too  small 
for  his  old  mother  since  he  took  to  himself 
a smart  young  wife. 

“ She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an’  hadn’t  a pleasant 
smile ; 

She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a heap  o’ 
style ; 

But  if  ever  I tried  to  be  friends,  I did  with  her, 
I know; 

But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  and  I couldn’t  make 
it  go.” 

Yet  while  she  is  far  from  admitting  that 
it  is  so,  the  whole  tone  of  her  complaint, 
with  here  and  there  a partial  glimpse  she 
gives  us  into  her  character,  shows  us  that 
the  grim  old  mother-in-law  must  have 
been  herself  somewhat  hard  to  live  with. 
This  is  skillfully  managed,  however,  and 
our  pity  for  the  outcast  is  not  lessened  by 
the  suspicion  that  there  are  causes  in  her- 
self why  she  is  not  welcome  in  the  home 
of  her  children.  It  is  altogether  a firmly 
drawn,  truthful,  consistent  picture,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  hardly  needed  to  be  softened 
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by  its  companion  piece,  “Over  the  Hills 
from  the  Poor-house.”  In  this  turns  up 
the  bad  stick  of  the  family — 

“ Splintered  all  over  with  dodges  and  tricks, 
Known  as  4 the  worst  of  the  deacon’s  six’  ” — 

who  frankly  tells  us  what  a scapegrace  he 
has  been: 

“ An’  when,  one  dark  an’  rainy  night, 

A neighbor’s  horse  went  out  of  sight, 

They  hitched  on  me  as  the  guilty  chap 
That  carried  one  end  of  the  halter  strap : 

An’  I think  myself  that  view  of  the  case 
Wasn’t  altogether  out  of  place.” 

Yet,  when  he  hears  that  his  old  mother  is 
in  the  poor-house,  he  has  a 4 4 resurrection 
straightway,”  having  been  thought  dead 
by  the  family;  he  hastens  to  take  her  out 
and  restore  her  to  her  old  home,  which  he 
has  first  bought  and  fitted  up  for  her,  “as 
of  old,”  to  be  as  much  a surprise  to  her  as 
his  resurrection  and  the  reformation  of 
his  character,  the  whole  being  brought 
about  in  a manner  almost  too  lightly  ma- 
gical to  be  in  keeping  with  the  hard  real- 
ism of  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 

The  most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Carleton’s 
efforts,  as  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  is  44  The  I 
First  Settler’s  Story,”  in  Farm  Festivals. 
The  opening  lines  remind  one  somewhat  of 
Lowell’s  “Sunthin’  in  the  Pastoral  Line,” 
and  the  humorous  tone  of  them  does  not 
prepare  us  for  the  tragedy  that  follows; 
but  the  story  is  strong  and  affecting,  nev- 
ertheless. The  life  of  the  young  couple 
in  the  lonely  clearing,  refreshingly  novel 
at  first,  but  soon  growing  wearisome  and 
monotonous,  the  gradual  change  which 
creeps  over  the  wife,  pining  for  society, 
yet  trying  to  hide  from  her  husband  that 
she  pines,  its  effect  on  him,  stirring  at 
first  his  pity  and  affectionate  concern, 
then  by  degrees  his  impatience,  and  final- 
ly his  anger  and  contempt — all  this  is 
told  by  the  man  himself  with  those  natu- 
ral and  truthful  touches  which  appeal  to 
every  heart: 

“ I looked  on  her  with  daily  lessening  favor, 

For  what  I knew  she  couldn’t  help,  to  save 
her. . . . 

Then  thcre’d  a misty,  jealous  thought  occur, 
Because  I wasn’t  earth  and  heaven  to  her. . . . 
Some  kind  caress,  some  little  petting  ways, 
Commenced  a staying  in  on  rainy  days” 

Then  came  the  unjust  word,  spoken  in 
wrath,  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
which  destroyed  her  life  and  his  peace.  A 
strong  and  affecting  story,  as  we  have 
said,  containing,  like  the  most  of  Mr. 


Carleton’s  productions,  a useful  lesson, 
and  abounding  in  those  expressive  home- 
ly metaphors  his  pen  is  constantly  drop- 
ping, of  which  the  line  we  have  italicized 
is  a felicitous  example. 

The  same  qualities  of  humor  and  truth 
and  tenderness,  half  hidden  under  a quaint 
and  often  rough  exterior,  appear  in  Mr. 
Carleton’s  other  works,  and  notably  in 
his  best.  In  quiet,  effective  touches  and 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  he  has 
done  nothing  finer  than  “Our  Travelled 
Parson,”  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine,  and  reproduced  in  Farm  Festi- 
vals. There  is  all  through  it  a twinkle 
of  most  gentle  laughter,  which  is  some- 
times hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
twinkle  of  “tears  looking  out  of  win- 
dow,” the  exquisite  blending  of  humor 
and  pathos  showing  how  near  the  two 
are  akin.  The  announcement  to  the  old 
parson  that  he  is  to  be  sent  abroad  by  his 
people  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
worn  out  in  their  service,  his  return,  ro- 
tund and  ruddy,  and  the  way  he  repays 
their  kindness  by  bringing  back  Europe 
and  Palestine  to  them  in  his  sermons — 
all  this  is  in  Mr.  Carleton’s  happiest 
mariner. 

u There  wasn’t  any  subject  to  explain  in  all  cre- 
ation 

But  he  could  go  to  Europe  and  bring  back  an 
illustration ; 

So  we  crowded  out  to  hear  him,  quite  instruct- 
ed and  delighted; 

’Twas  a picture-show,  a lecture,  and  a sermon, 
all  united ; 

And  my  wife  would  rub  her  glasses,  and  se- 
renely pet  her  Test’ment, 

And  whisper,  ‘That  ’ere  ticket  was  a splendid 
good  investment.’  ” 

But  after  a while  his  hearers  rather  tire  of 
travel,  and  desire  to  settle  down  at  home — 

“To  develop  home  resources,  with  no  foreign 
cares  to  fret  us, 

Using  house-made  faith  more  frequent — but  our 
parson  wouldn’t  let  us ... . 

He  slighted  our  soul-sorrows,  our  spirits’  aches 
and  ailings, 

To  get  the  cargo  ready  for  his  regular  Sunday 
sailings .... 

And  4 1 wish  to  all  that’s  peaceful,’  said  one  free- 
express  ion  ed  brother, 

‘That  the  Lord  had  made  one  continent,  an’ 
then  never  made  another’ .... 

And  the  sinners  got  to  laughing ; and  that  fin’ly 
galled  and  stung  us 

To  ask  him,  Wouldn’t  he  kindly  once  more  settle 
down  among  us?” 

Heart-broken  to  find  himself  and  his  fa- 
vorite topics  become  a weariness  to  his 
flock,  the  good  old  soul  droops,  and  be- 
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surely  be  a source  of  lasting  satisfaction  as 
he  is  of  present  mirth.  The  author  knows 
well  the  value  of  the  humorous  under-state- 
ment, and  has  never  used  it  more  effect- 
ively than  here.  Eliphalet  yokes  his 
oxen  and  starts  off  to  marry  and  bring 
home  his  wife,  but*  meets  with  mishaps — 
first,  his  wedding  garments  parting  “in 
an  inconvenient  place.” 

“ But  he  pinned  them  up,  with  twinges  of  occasional 
distress, 

Feeling  that  his  wedding  wouldn’t  be  a carnival 
of  dress: 

‘ Haw,  Buck ! 

Gee,  Bright! 

Derned  pretty  mess  T 

No,  Eliphalet  was  not  strictly  a spectacular 
success.” 

It  is  the  world  of  the  comic  we  are  in, 
and  we  have  only  laughter  for  the  poor 
wight’s  misfortunes,  even  when  the  doors 
of  his  affianced  are  slammed  in  his  face; 
and  yet  the  author  might  have  forborne 
to  tell  us  that  she  eloped  that  day  with  “a 
swarthy  Indian  buck.”  There  is  nothing 
comic  in  that  ; our  feelings  are  rather 
shocked  by  it ; and  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  the  offended  artistic  sense  is 
prone  to  lay  up  against  an  author. 

That  his  pages  are  plentifully  strewn 
with  faults  of  this  nature,  and  with  others 
more  or  less  serious,  it  must  in  frankness 
be  confessed.  His  verses,  when  not  lifted 
by  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  theme, 
have  a sad  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
something  very  like  doggerel,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  be  funny,  become  flat.  Annoyed 
by  the  discords,  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
unconscious,  we  find  ourselves  constantly 
wishing  that  he  would  tighten  up  his 
strings.  By  far  too  large  a part  of  his 
poetry  is  the  product  of  his  industry  rath- 
er than  of  his  genius ; and  yet  one  feels 
that  he  has  not  been  industrious  enough 
in  perfecting  the  outward  form  of  his 
most  vital  creations.  When,  in  the  “ Cen- 
tennial Rhymes,”  he  makes  the  British 
General  Gage  say  to  the  Boston  boys, 

“If  to  spoil  vour  peace  they  do  not  cease, 

I will  punish  my  soldiers  sore,” 

we  are  depressed,  but  not  much  disturbed, 
since  so  much  of  the  book  is  pitched  in 
that  key.  But  the  bad  lines  in  his  good 
poems  are  more  conspicuously  out  of  place, 
as  when  he  allows  the  “ First  Settler”  to 
say  of  his  young  wife: 

u With  no  desire  my  glory  for  to  ro£>, 

She  used  to  stan’  around  and  boss  the  job :” 
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which  exhibits  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  the  backwoods  idiom,  employed  in  the 
poem,  and  that  feeble  inverted  diction 
used  by  no  living  creature  on  this  planet 
except  your  manufacturer  of  weak  con- 
ventional verse.  Certainly  no  first  set- 
tler, either  in  word  or  work,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  in  that  ineffectual  fash- 
ion. Phrases  are  often  forced  out  of  their 
natural  order  by  strong  writers  with  strik- 
ing effect,  but  when  this  is  too  obviously 
done  for  the  mere  sake  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  and  done  often,  the  expression 
never  gaining  thereby,  but  always  losing 
in  force,  a want  of  power  is  betrayed  which 
causes  the  heart  to  sink.  License  of  that 
sort,  miscalled  “ poetical,”  and  tbe  use  of 
such  abbreviations  as  ’ neath  and  ne'er  and 
o’er,  though  regarded  by  some  as  the  prop- 
er ear-marks  of  poetry,  which  might  fail 
of  recognition  without  them,  are  growing 
less  and  less  common  with  vigorous  writ- 
ers, and  are  beginning  to  be  discarded  alto- 
gether by  some  as  unfitting  the  fresh  mod- 
ern treatment  of  living  modern  themes. 
They  are  especially  out  of  place  in  dialect 
pieces,  for  though  we  may  agree  that  a 
rough  or  uncultured  character  shall  speak 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  we  demand  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  art  as  shall  make  liis  utter- 
ance seem  to  flow  naturally  into  those 
channels  without  sacrificing  its  idiomatic 
consistency ; and  when  he  falls  into  such 
expressions  as, 

“ Givin'  was  somethin ’ he  ne'er  would  learu 
4‘  I held  my  own  opinion,  and  Betsey  another  had 
u Which  often  a han'some  pictur'  to  a hungry  per- 
son makes 

“And  now  I’m  mostly  done,  my  story’s  oVr,” 

a reader  need  not  be  morbidly  sensitive  to 
feel  that  there  is  a flaw  somewhere. 

However,  the  author  of  Farm  Ballads 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  his  faults,  but  by 
his  merits,  which  shine  through  them  like 
clear  flame  through  some  indispensable 
smoke.  He  is  young  yet,  and  we  shall 
look  to  see  the  flame  grow  stronger  and 
brighter,  and  the  smoke  more  and  more 
evanescent,  in  the  work  that  awaits  him 
in,  as  we  trust,  a long  and  happy  and  la- 
borious future.  Whole  choirs  of  poets 
may  be  named  who  can  weave  pretty  fan- 
cies and  sing  pleasant  songs,  to  one  who 
has  his  rare  gift  of  finding  the  springs  of 
universal  human  interest  in  the  common- 
est subjects,  and  of  touching  at  once  the 
sources  of  smiles  and  tears.  His  range  is 
not  extensive : the  character  sketch,  having 
something  of  a story  involved,  treated  in 
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hope  that  he  tviil  not  henceforth  give  too 
much  time  to  '*  platform work/ ‘ but  that 
hi*  recent  m am aio>  a nd  so r 1 1 ern e n t hi  the 
East  {Brooklyn,  ik>ng  Island  t will  incite 
hint  to  fresh  poettoaJ  activity* 


a naturalistic  way,  with  a quaintuesa-  and 
geniality  all  his  own— -this  m tiki  prov- 
ince in  which  his  powers  appear  unique 
and  strong.  and  in  tlijis  he  has  w ry  in- 
cl u cement  to  ixmeentrate  them.  Let  u.s 
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in 4?  and  wall  just  within  the  angle  of 
vision  of  a person  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  without  raising  the  eyes; 
but  of  course  the  rule  can  only  be  strict- 
ly observed  in  one  room  on  each  floor, 
unless  a double  tier  of  joists  is  set  above 
the  smaller  rooms,  or  unless  it  is  possi 

of  rooms  in  the 


hie  to  have  the  floor; 
same  story  on  different  levels,  either 
course  involving  difficulty  and  r*x}xn>»\ 
There  is  no  defect  in  proportion  that 
can  not  be  modified  in  more  than  one 
way  ; that  is  to  shy*  to  assert  that  a room 
is  too  high  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  is  either  not  wide  enough  or  not  long 
enough,  or  both  : so  that  in  treating  a 
room  with  a view  to  modifying  its  ap 
parent  proportion,  the  treatment  that  is 
most  con  venien t may  l>e  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  in  almost  any  instance;  to 
apparently  shorten  a room  being  the 
same  as  to  apparently  increase  its  width 
and  height,  to  apparently  widen  it  being 
the  same  as  decreasing  the  length  and 
height,  and  so  on.  Thus  six  remedies 
are  at  hand,  one  or  two  of  which  will 
suffice,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
make  a room  appear  higher,  lower, 
wider,  narrower,  longer,  or  shorter. 

To  make  a room  appear  higher,  the 
plane  surface  of  the  ceiling  should  be  de- 
creased by  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice, 
by  panels,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  by 
bands  of  color  performing  the  same  of- 
fice. A vertical  system  of  line  should 
!>e  adopted  in  mu  ml  decoration,  and  the 
mantel  should  be  low. 

To  make  a room  appear  lower,  exactly 
the  opposite  treatment  should  be  adopt- 
ed; that  is,  to  increase  the  plane  ceding, 
adopt  a horizontal  system  of  mural  dec- 
oration, with  a dado  and  a high  mantel. 

To  make  u room  appear  U'khr  is  ac- 
complished to  a certain  extent  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  lower;  but  where  this  is 
undesirable,  or  where  it  is  insufficient, 
the  effect  can  be  reached  by  adopting  a 
mural  decoration  on  a graduated  scale 
of  form,  decreasing  upward,  so  that  two 
or  more  patterns  at  the  top  similar  to 
those  at  the  foot  are  found  to  occupy 
the  same  space  as  one  at  the  foot,  and 
this  effect  can  be  much  increased  by  a 
gradation  of  color  upward  from  dark  to 
light,. 

To  make  a room  appear  narrower  is 
accomplished  to  a certain  extent  by  mak 
ing  it.  appear  higher;  but  where  this  is 
undesirable  or  insufficient  the  effect  can 
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be  obtai  tied  by  adopting  a strong 

lydrawri  large  pattern  in  strong  

color  for  mural  decoration*  juj 

To  make  a room  appear  longer  waSSs 
is  to  an  extent  accomplished  by 
making  it  appear  lower  and  nar- 
rower; but  where  these  are  un-  Li 

desirable  or  insufficient.  the  ef-  fkfjj 

feet  may  be  obtained  l>y  decrease 
iug  the  scale  and  strength  of 
color  of  the  mural  decoration 
adopted  at  the  ends. 

To  make  a room  appear  short-  ilf* 

er  is  accomplished  to  an  extent 
by  making  it  appear  wider  and 
higher ; but  the  effect  can  be 
achieved  by  mcreatang  the  scale  JS§ 

and  strength  of  color  of  the  mm 
ml  decoration  adopted  at  the 

i asf'  • 

ends*  T;j. 

Any  of  these  effects  can  be 
modified  or  increased  by  the 
treatment  of  the  floor  surface, 
whether  by  carpets,  rugs*  paint- 
ed boards,  or  by  parquet  floor-  .%jj 

ing.  lines  running  across  a room,  V r 

or  rugs  laid  down  at  intervals, 
having  the  effect  of  shortening, 
and  consequently  to  an  extent  ^ 

of  heightening  and  widening,  a 
room.  Lines  running  in  the 
length  increase  this  dimension, 
and  to  an  extent  reduce  the 
height  ami  width.  A polished 
Boor  increases  the  apparent 
height  of  an  apartment  by  re- 
flecting all  vertical  lines  and  pro-  jwmga 
longing  them. 

These  are  the  main  devices  for 
modifying  proportion  without 
actual  alteration,  and  the  extent  j Xj 
to  which  any  should  be  used  must  ; y^ 

depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  ^gS§  ajS 
defect.  In  many  insia-nc^s  seri- 
ous defects  may  be  cured  by  a 
little  judicious  carpentry,  such 
as  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
height  or  width  of  doors  or 
windows.  Where  the  windows 
are  too  high,  or  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  continue  an  unbroken 
horizontal  line,  a trimsoui  bar  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  wiiidow/franie,  affording 
an  opportunity  for  stained  - glass:  lights 
above,  and  the  usual  sashes  or  easements 
below. 

The  panelling  of  doors  may  be  also  made 
to  assist  any  scheme.  long  unbroken  pan- 
els having  the  effect  of  increasing  the 


height  of  the  door,  and  a number  of  hori- 
zontal panels  having  the  opposite  effect. 

The  mantel  and  fire-place  is  usually  the 
most  difficult  problem,  and  if  it  is  of  the 
stock  pattern,  ami  can  not  be  removed  and 
replaced,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of 
doing  anything  better  than  lighting  a 
good  lire,  whose  cheerful  bla2e  may  at- 
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in  order  is  whether  \n  the  ease  m*der  com 
sidmitjott  It  i&  de*imble  at*  ef- 

ft«i  of  flat  surtax,  upon  which  the  design  is 
described,.  or  to  destroy  this  effect  hy  %a<z- 
d^pih-  the  last  treatment  tending 
to  enlarge  the  room,  while  the  tr$t  de* 
flifes  its  imiftsy  F;igv3  i&  a design  at  thi* 
last  de^eripthtta.  and  the  gradation  of 
form  io  scale  tends  U y increase  the  apnar 
ent  width  nf  the  n>oia,  Fig.,  i is  a. de^i<m 
that  is  intended  to  tie  neutral  in  U*  offer* 
upou  the  projwmiou ■of  a room,  tilt*  strong 
dado  and  deep  frieze  tending  in 
art  the  vertical  tendency  of  thw  maid 

A t the  same  time  the  strength  of  ihi' 
dado  as  compared  with  the  friexe  Would 

haw/  a wkLeuiog  effect,  which,  however, 
TOtifll  W.  cmi u icmcted , if  desirable,  by  the 
tn^atixienl  adopicil  m texture  or  nature  of 
surface  aiiii  in  color. 

tract  antdiiiory  and  as  far  as  jid^td^niake|.  It  ;te  not  always  possible  to  p\irclia.<e 
otic  t the  oo/lriiiidcGid  thui } wall-paper  riiihodj'iag  the  system  of  line 

toiu-lfc  : 1 ;'  ■■:  , 0 tj'}  *V,‘  " 

Fig  1 aw  oriitiiirif  r^ra 

Juki  as  fbtf  htulrbr  left  it; with;  dU  its 
.(fajj&tAy  4‘0td -■ 

■ pjy>v^tpt:it  in  ■•  . by  & 

law  Ainipfe  Ii;h^  the  minus  hoing : 
identical  au d the  {ihe*.  p&uo)*  over 
thwo**.  cto,  . hr  ur^  added. 

Mitral;  d^oitu-mn  *?m  he 
eml  in  resj*.*-t  /to  each  of  tb*  two 
ai;teilioils  of  produem # Vlecdrati 

ibd  for  ms 

drawk  nti  fla  t surfaces;  The  former 
is  mth er  heron  d ihp y pe  &f  t his  - 
>s&yya£ 

of  pai t» i%  V&ii:  j topero,  ami  *tuffV*uid 
these  i^cduie  suiXIfekmtly  v«ioiisfor 
^U  doffiesifc  purposes  with  the  aid  of 
color.  The  fundament*]  qn^fcbUrn 
ho  wever,,  arw  of  distrihuipm  of 
ftpailSe,!  and  drawing  as  a basis  for  the 
choice  of  material  tfnd  Ipe  y?hpld;^- 
ipynT<^  color.  . •'  ’ 

Thy  of  line  iu  a desfgtl  fop 

dyeomtioft  iihoiiM  ho  'in  fdh 
t liemnce  of  the  hiodUiivflh)ij  of 
|k)ffh>h  . r^jft^red  ’ a ny  in-. 

f?Uii-iC4>s  ' tfle  tK*ateheivt  of.  • |ak;  wall 
di>rf<cy  VrtSl  be  sufficient  mdlself  t&. 
vfiodZty  the  propbid&dn*  The  ,aw- 
*$»1  i^denrjr  ty£  & dNl ?h  Si : wall- 
p^per,ThlWi;e/#:o'r  paint 
- c^,  hvArifeh.lah  or ;'uiFh*tT.:s^fhcefpi 
tiinX  -ah^:  6ne  of  Ihm* 

W\  vhhhde  Vvtrio^y  ,oi:  j n This 

pri x><^iple 
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requisite*  and  in  such  cases  two 
alternatives  remain : to  cover 
the  wall  with  some  fabric  (an 
Expensive  resource),  if  the  de- 
sired  pattern  can  be  found,  or  to  Ppgp 
paint  on  the  wall  such  a design  f w|| 
as  to  realise  the  desired  effect.  jp& 
This  can  l>e  done  in  various 
wavs.  the  least  expensive  of 
Which  is  by  stenc?illin^r  in  oil  or 
water-color,  oil  having  the  ad-  j«  4 
vantages  of  lasting  longer  and  Wj§||f 
of  being  washed  \v  ithout  injury, 
as  well  as  being  more  easily  re- 
paired than  paper  or  fabric. 

Stencilling  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  decoration  except  the 
cheaper  sorts  of  wall  - paper, 
and  almost  any  effect  can  be  §pHi| 
achieved  by  stencilling  that  js 
possible  in  any  decoration  pro-  |tv| 
cliiced  by  reduplicating  a form  9k.« 
or  forms  to  cover  a surface,  jpj|t  q 
Any  simple  form,  if  reduplica- 
ted and  reversed,  as  the  half  or 
the  quarter  of  a pattern,  must 
result  in  a complete  system  ca-  gjjaH 
pable  of  infinite  extension. 

There  are  forms  of  which  this 
is  obviously  untrue,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  square  and  the 
circle.  Fig.  5 illustrates  the 
theory  in  showing  a pattern  re- 
sulting from  reduplicating  and 
reversing  one  stencil.  Fig.  7 
also  shows  a stencil  pattern 
producing  an  elaborate  design, 
though  of  course  stencilling  im- 
plies the  employment  of  only 
one  color  besides  that  of  the 
background,  which  is  laid  on  in  l||k 
a fiat  tint  over  the  whole  surface 
before  the  stencilling  is  applied. 

Fig.  G is  a treatment  produced 
by  three  stencils,  not  reversed, 
but  miu plicated  at  such  inter- 
vals as  to  produce  a second  and 

larger  system  than  that  in  the  L 

stencil,  and  this  idea  is  capable 

of  great  variety  with  the  same  *ro*  *•“"* 

stencils. 

One  of  the  nicest  questions  in 
mural  decoration  is  that  of  texture  or  nature 
of  surface,  the  choice  in  this  respect  lying 
between  the  extremes  of  the  hard,  polish- 
ed, or  reflecting,  and  the  soft,  velvet,  or 
desid  surface,  and  there  are  few  instances 
where  either  can  lie  used  to  advantage  ex- 
cept occasionally  as  part  of  an  elaborate 


SiLk  Damask  Pattern  (Italian;,  Si.vrKtXTU  Centl-ry. 


scheme,  to  give  value  by  contrast.  The 
o fleet  of  either  is  so  dependent  on  the 
light  as  to  make  it  very  uncertain  from 
hour  to  hour  or  day  to  day.  The  gloss 
that  pertains  to  silks,  satins,  oil-polished 
woods,  and  to 


stippled  painted  wall  is 
another  matter,  as  also  the  flat  lustreless 
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surface-  of  most  wall-paper  and  of  many 
fabrics. 

In  some  instances  the  l>est  attainable  ef- 
fect may  be  achieved  by  covering  the  wall 
with  some  one  color  of  tin*  proper  texture 
in  paint,  paper,  or  fabric,  and  contrasting 
thin  with  an  elaborate  frieze  or  dado,  or 
both,  for  it  should  lx*  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  ornament  is  as  important  to 
decorat i ve  elfoct  as  its  application.  Puri- 
ty, simplicity,  repose,  and  breadth  are  in 
one  sense  synonymous  with  monotony 
both  in  form  ami  color.  A style  that  in- 
clines to  ornament  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  sacrifices  the  contrast  of  plain  sur- 
faces to  ornamented  ones,  or  the  contrast 
of  simple  form  to  complex,  defeats  its  aim. 
A surface  covered  with  complex  ornament 
achieves  monotony  without  repose  if  there 
is  no  adjacent  plain  surface  to  contrast  it 
with,  and  so  a simple  broad  design  re- 
quires the  opposition  of  some  intricacy  in 
design  to  give  value  to  its  simplicity. 

The  realistic  portrayal  of  natural  objects 
in  a scheme  of  decoration  is  generally  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
them  of  association,  and  they  consequent- 
ly do  not  readily  lend  tbeinselves  to  a gen- 
eral effect,  besides,  any  repetition  being 
monotonous.  A conventionalized  natural 
object— that  is.  a typical  suggestion  of  oue 


— is  often  valuable  because  it  is  in  form 
and  color  under  control,  while  for  some 
purposes  a subservient  association  of  ideas 
is  unobjectionable. 

In  some  styles  natural  objects  play  an 
important  partin  decoration ; but  in  these 
styles — the  French  and  Italian  rococo^  for 
instance —the  natural  objects  seldom  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  but  are  used  to  con- 
vey a distinct  idea  in  accordance  with  the 
occupation  of  the  apartment.  The  figure 
of  a nude  woman  is  always  presented,  to- 
gether with  such  accessories  as  to  give 
her  a mythological  character,  as  a nymph, 
a Venus,  ur  a Bacchante,  so  that  she  is 
made  to  accord  with  the  general  scheme, 
and  does  not  recommend  herself  merely 
as  a more  or  less  interesting  specimen  of 
Immunity.  Realistic  flowers  and  fruits 
are  also  largely  employed,  but  always 
in  garlands,  feshxms,  and  cornucopias, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  artificial  char- 
acter, the  peculiar  growth  of  the  bush, 
vine,  or  tree  never  being  suggested.  In 
fact,  the  rococo  decoration,  as  far  as  it. 
portrays  the  same  objects,  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Japanese,  which  is  at  once  more  re- 
alistic and  more  conventional  than  any 
other  style.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  mak- 
ing use  of  any  natural  object  for  decora- 
tive purposes  the  Japanese  succeed  in  ah 
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tiering  ife,  farm  *m,d  color  in  aecoi 
with  any Scheme;  without  ever  losing  the 
peeuimf  rhanmf  eristic  for  which  it  was 
The  hwtty  of  the  recent  de- 
signs in  pipecdiuuging^  and  fabric*  seeing 
in  result  Tram  the  tm[>otHm.ioti  of  Persian 
and  d&p&Ttcse gj :*>d&  The^tt  styles,  though 
Vfridely  in  man v respects,  have  a 

aori  of  family  rosemhlaner.  Figs.  8 and 
9 : JApshesje • doSs\gt\$,  and  the  similarity 
meth*xi  is  apparonU  Figs,  ju  and  11 
&re  .ParsiWn;  Fig.  I?  is  it  recent  uu]>orta 
lion  of  raw  silk  fabric.  Fig.  Id  is  an  Eng 
Kfch  ^iper^hanging  lately  ixiahtifaetuml. 
Them  two  designs  are  us  fully  Japanese 
add  Persian  'as'  possible,  and  show  the  hi* 
Vii^pen^hle  ;%>:  ib£  4e£*)ftfrt of 

tlnwnigh  kho'wledgt  of  styhx  hot  that  he 
.may  copy,  hut  that  his  thmilmrvty  with 
the  various  yysteixis  in  their  Vt  unutterable 
eomhinal  ioris  of  form  and  color  may  cm 
able  Jum  Uj  ooneeire 
his  requite  with  ^cr- 
thinly  muter  any  given  / y. 
conduums. 

Cotey  f$t;  iVlf . V; ' . v • vl|y * " vC';-'; ’ 

tire  w>rk  i»jAt 

question  ihhst  under 

control  ami  most  diffi-  • . .W  :. V 

colt  to  d^tenifiue  sat- 

\H fihclxm  1 y . especially  ' . ' 

when  lh<?  .Kxkteoeo  of  ’’,*•  , * 

certain  ouHains,  ear 

pets,  upfiolstery.  hr  ail 

of;t)ih«h.-  mail  tife * —y ; ^ 
ridered'  in  the  treat-  ; 

men t of  Hit'  '•-^'tvlls.  y ; -; 

ing;  aud  woCKi  - work  ; 


jrfpl^  can  he  briefly  states ymthout  at 
iemptihg;f^\disc"hsfe  the  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject luTtWr  than  is  tiec^sary ' ifc  tb&  -rela* 


Color  is.  scieiit  i heal ly  spea k i n g,  a prop- 
erty of  'lights  winch  fact  makes  texture  or 
nature  dif  surface  of  the  ntinost  import- 
ance. as  also  the  quality  of  the  light  it  is 
exposed  h>g>  lltfc  djrerimn,  uUurVtVtyv  avvti 
even  cydor  of  ^rtiilhikt . Ugh  l . are  UsUsdtjP 
under  emit  rob  us  vve  can  have;  side  lights 
or  eohtre  Ugfft%  or  hot h > if 
dhterinine  their  height  aim  ye  the 
and  by  the  fbrih  oflUe  globes  or  shudes, 
and  ivy  iX'flcetiirs  nr  kyoheeH,  eim  eorxfrtd 
the  d i reetpii i y Th e choice  of  the  ipa ’ 
and  color  of  the  giehes  or  slUkde^  mak^s 
it  }K)S6(f.hl.e  to  ablubyb  nimost  any  effect 
eompterneolitry.  to  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion adopted;  but  it  F-.  the  compromise  he 
tween  the  by  daylight  nnd  that  by 
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artificial  light  that  wakes  the  uidest:  .disr  ( the  mme  reasons.  The  TrLilivc-quMiny 
crimmatiou  in  color  uec^m^y.: * awl  inhuisify  of  IMl*  third  ttoior  iva  qucs- 

Of  the  three.  primary  colors,  red,  y el lo  *\y  ; lion  of  tunc,  which,  th^mgh  capable 
and  'blUey  yeUy^r;:4fe;  .the  itrnn^cist,  .anti;  net  deiuutiou  ht • any; p&rticiiLir • buVtenoev 
when  used  in  equal  quantity  and  in  ten  must  -.always  remain  nmrh  or  b*<s  a <«& i- 

shy  will  predombude  A gem- ral  rule  tor  feehvig.  with  Whicli  one  net^on  is 
way  he  laid  down,  that  hut  w/oW  com  posh  more  fully  endowed  than  another  /Row- 
txoit  cau  .bo-  • ‘sOjitybStfc  unless  ; j ^ . ;krj  facts*  .that 

ttid  three  .priin’Utt^ ; ' ,-  E^liA  vrh^ty  :BaVft  ‘the 

stance,  if  the  predohj|^t$  tow*  of  u o)m*  pern neti ting  >n  regard  it>  theeffoet  of 
position  is  ho  intro-  ; u'W>tl]cr  iii  Jii^tapoTskroii— rh* 

d'uced  iii  softie  way  fo  make  tie*  effect  of  j effect  of  what  is  railed  yinndta.ueou$  cow 
purple  f u.llf  a|>jhvei;ttt>il,  because  jnttfplc? ! trash.  Eor  instance,  a clear  yellow  muy 
is  composed  of  red  and  blue,  aiuh  yellow  tie  made  to  take  On,  a greenish  hhe  by* 
is  the  third ■ prHriary.;  so  in  a generally  rontnisting  U with  orange.,  because  the 
green  composition  some*  ted  must  lx*  Used,  eye  supplies  the  absent  primary,  blue, 
green  being  yellow  and  blue,  and  red  ire-  Ho  a blue  may  be  made  to  a ;pu>~ 

sftores  the  inpailibriiirii.  In  au  orange  pie  cast  by  being  contras t??d  with  a given. 
campAsiticwi  \some  blue  is.-  ni^e4^ary,  :ip^  1 :b^^use‘  supphcs  llni  abserit  pri-- 

nmryyred.  The  relative 

;.  v/’  V/  "-K_.  - ;.  y T-\  y'  \ % 

etfccf-dhy  wbolto  corn  i>c^o 
lh.»u  could  be  translated 
into  another  tone  of  color 
y y^Wk  and  tttill  refcuu  Ibeise  yah 
< ...  ' ur-s  y asr,  for  iiigintityfy  a 

: ’;  ’ ■ : -Hutis^I  1 U»l  appear^  to  us  t« 

••  • * ;•>*..  ?.  v»fue*of  rails  and  $%i\&*rd 

wtei*  ftiid  *»fe*t4  if  SovJi 
thi'OUgli  jgt’W'iX  t*JI*  !*)«« 

gjaisft.  In  Jrbort,  th<  iijin 

of*  tin?  enfenst  is  sf) 

nn»eh'  pss^Iiust-  a 
i-fitb i fvr 
i«tn  ?<?k*«v  As  fo 
a ■ nefMin  effort  !>j'  enr 
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Fig.  13. — An  English  Wall-Paper. 


ploying  any  colors  that  the  nature  of  a 
case  may  force  upon  him.  When  he  is 
obliged  to  consider  the  effect  of  existing 
things  upon  his  work,  it  is  in  making 
stubborn  fact  his  auxiliary  that  he  shows 
his  skill. 

The  combination  or  disposition  of  such 
furniture,  pictures,  and  ornaments  as  by 
inheritance,  by  gift,  or  by  purchase  have 
been  accumulated  is  for  many  people  the 
only  opportunity  for  practicing  decora- 
tive art,  and  these  accumulations  arc  gen- 
erally of  so  varied  a character  as  to  make 
any  attempt  U>  include  them  all  in  one 
scheme  result  in  the  effect  of  a curiosity 
shop  at  best.  The  huddling  together  of 
objects  designed  for  various  purposes  by 
various  races  and  in  many  ages  must  a I 
ways  result  in  the  predominance  of  the 
strongest  forms  and  colors,-  almost  neces- 
sarily tp  the  disadvantage  of  the  more 
delicate  objects.  We  can  not  readily  di- 


vest, things  of  their  associations,  and  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  object  its  sur 
roundings  should  l>e  harmonious.  A 
Satsuma  vase  standing  on  a cabinet  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  would  not  be  near- 
ly a,s  effective  as  a vase  by  Cellini  would 
be  in  the  same  position.  We  can  at  least 
group  what  we  have  so  that  the  objects 
may  assist  each  other,  and  in  such  dispo- 
sitions the  traits  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Symmetry  is  a desideratum  only  in  some 
styles:  the  most,  beautiful  things  are  not 
found  in  pairs.  Resemblance  is  as  in 
dispensable  to  contrast  as  difference.  The 
most  important  effect  in  interior  decora- 
tion is  a pervading  harmony,  an  effect 
that  it  is  possible  to  accept  as  a whole, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
closest  attention  to  detail,  with  a precon- 
ceived plan  and  clearly  d^ped  scheme,  in 
proportion,  in  drawing,  in  style,  iri  color, 
all  relatively  considered. 
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OoHientuig  rnpHT,* Uo  s&y*.  »*  0 rvot  existed  wH  ever  be  Fully  miswemt 

the  .rx^HiVinty  ' fei* t i t T45  t ijir  i m 1 1 u^.t 

liiod^  uietor,  r hyrhm.  and  rhy .is  of  #e?ii  tatty  dvaf  dioiilil  have  ui\y  proper 
so  va&t  a iiiUBieDi  ift  poetr^  filea  fif  s^tiudv  hemnyof  unwe. 

wisely  rejected  - is.  no  vitally  imporUuit,  Hardly  um'f  likely  . tlaes  u seein  that 
an  (aTjuttctt  hat  t v:' Thb^e  ;wiw^;hfcrar|.rig  <J$6twyetf  in  fear- 

ettue&Tts  aHs.ut:Hii:e-- 1.  will  out  how  paik^'- \y rHcun  the  memory  of 
to  maintain  it*  abM-inie  essentially  '*  sound  to  a degree  Mi!hek*urm  enable  ifem 
It  tfiiv  dirtiruf  of  >0  gre'jt  a.  uuvler  of  in  Vrufue  "amsica)  omujK^e^,  ,*wu  in  ||fe 
the  music  of.  voj^e  is  accepted.  tin*  dedarac  poetic  sense  Aral  \i  t tin  im'rrcsi.ing  • 

appears  that  t!n  deaf.  iu  no  iiuvmMijer- 
uhle  luiuihers,  l)rr^e  rssiiyeil  to  mount 

;..’  the  wing  <if  p«:-fu-  e* piv^km ; to 


,'Hh|»h  »>f  ri"'  tli>0.  TV<y  r*d»*r  Or  Jir{,f,  i jtr 
bn,  u foriii.-r  pupil  oi  the  reatjrtvlvm/U  itc 
for  tlu>  DeoFurut  tin u its  U ti o # 

n mimaenu-  |»;unuet'of'>ie.H'de*I  ntfnt  iu'NVw 

j;  Y« jyk  w At  ?>>.ir  Mr:  Farlvn  kjfc*  **?«>  * 

imodi^hd  the  ioHow  it>j£  artfe  h>  it>rpuhUeorit*> 
* Jt  m pul4|$br<l  pwii^viv  nft  ir 

; eaiit<?  ifrum  itwn  kawd.  &U 

i <mr*»elve*  U r liberty  tVi  add,  amb^rnej,  or  vfcnttig? 

! the  iKtsitioti  of  a siuglo  \v«wl.M 


lion  that  poetry  may  1*  fully  appr^iated 
i*-hd  '-o  n pr’vdw*  if  he  b«- r*  f>  of  the  f 

wn**?  through  which  ftlone  rmf&e  v an  be  ’ 

^njovStni,  uii  apparent, U 

ft  % |P>  ea*y  uiAtler,  if  if  ,bfer  jti; 

&>r  us  who*  prrffs^^s  the  'mii&i  jv 

imo  *d  ;l»o-e  <v;in>  d-vi-H  hir  ;*  UMbm'  ‘V  ‘a  j 

. ^dd;vf  ' T Tit?  'itu>  ri  -ir^Vf  nf  tifVtjfk'  j 

:^»olafeiy  :(tn  K(lli>rnnh t that  ■ ;' 
ppr*  t p;o  » or  voir.*?,  froth  thf?  feby  i»vv  : ^,.  w 
vehtdj  the  nii  tihWrfe  hithiby  tKvpih^  • Kh  gjk^m 

tv  t ite  hohr  w hwi*  i wheih^r  ih\y  crontibtii  | : Th»n  'it? A. 
of  tiie  uxiAirVrmt i or \ ; fir  sffo jetfun^  .iboig^f: 
rml;  ypinx  n^F4  fclf  ^kthc  muy  pi  ^hgShs 

the  cal  vf  the,  :;'  7:.  - yd 
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untlty  f hp^  -i/Uf a rioX.  ' ! 

-The  luiUet^  thin  /ii ai-ri'Jfct  ^Vc^iiiT 

Tie*  whhypiwmwih'^  ?;■<;  ifeid hi » ne  YtatiiMriitf 'a  cry. 
When  tH^.  rUv  if/ w br%t\JGf>-  t»  hniueh  thy$  skip; 
#1$#  ' 0JuVf  ■ • tiny  f?tni\|iiil  ;ii’r 

*y>l?<i~t'  Ot^s  r- / /V /:♦;*/'•  rft  /»*>/■. 

-.Wfe  • f Ptc  ,;t|VttitiLU  -;  ' ’* ; ' 

Aittif  • iM^iy  ^t*U4i ycy 

1-V iVi'ic  H\vi;:U-r . iyi*  myo-t;  with  lov.'«  <.Uu;J  idey 
Draw  forth  its  mellow  toiK?  — / £.*#*?  m,/. 

Ih'ep  #iU»no*  over  all,  ah*l  n U verms  Mfch;&r; 

&f$.  imilorN  me;U J'ig  ^r.r.iij^  :}.»  *:ro.w<t 
EOrapf uml  I muty  while  m>>&%ddd?  l\h  fti i 
Dhmuuutef  Hu*  ijioicrptU)^tf«  d£  hd-Mfe**" 

AlofM'^fcft  m tUv.  tiurk.--/  ^^r  &&H  >j*4^ 

■ XVflufc*  solemn  stiljnya*  pn  ^tatrd ; walls, 

ifov*?t?oh  hitih  and  »w«y  jirafpiiiaif  prtyva.fi- r ,- 

The  balmy  wordy  <d  rfod^  own  UtiW£fUg£r 
LxeUe  fo  fovi*.  hud  tiv»uldVd  Hpvrd4  \ 

•;'  ifoiiLhonV  vlewdittjps  Im'srhr — l ‘fM  thro*,  nut. 

From  weaned  smirch  it>u£  ilietfe 

. ways  ' v : > *h;  :;\*'V' •".'*/  •*  mr>j% 

For  tuuhW*  /wlnnvr.  I,  lni/o*  UnmowapJ  hot.  , 

And  muKt  this  iti4raiclvs3  tofcmte  rof as$  to  hny* ihv 
*jte  mm  *ini  * trv^Uidr*^  Wkoir  ti*iU  befog  dt&v 
t TritU  step*  eWtte,  (nil  of  joy, 

And  all  the  tiina&  of  iht*  heart  vustslttptirix 
Yjirtih  aviUj  our  iui»ire^>troiig^.  palest  hi vfiF 

Oh  * tfii^r.  th'ir.  ion^uv  laiist  siifi  foi i>mv  to  sfo# 
Tjte  hymn  siibUme,  in  praieti  of  Gdd  on  Uighx 
WfuUi  ^^xleinnlT  tVte  or£iin  ptub forUi  praises, 

iitejffo inJ  uUii  deep  wllii  tiW&i'.Uvl  foiraHjrtVj 

Tnouji'h  aivi  and  h*;avy  m the  luUi  l 
Awl  1.  fifty  sometimes  wail  my  solitude, 

Tet>  oh ! hnw  piei'ious  Oil;  tmd.owrtn«tit>  JG[ev 
T’  iiUoviat^  hfUh  la vi-.|u‘il  ! silid  vlmM  J. 

Th«t)iklt*>?y  return  W*  hy  'himepw? 

0 lhipo’  How  .^wrH'tly  smileth  n«jnvi»niy  Hope* 

Fhi  the  sad  di'hofijii#  soil  I npd  oemhUM^  huiPt! 
’Bright. 4«  thy  moroinj* yuar  wiitn  uigtst roeedi^ 

•.Jli'K  yrrnHl  finite  t feis 
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0 come,  ye  lustrous  sylphs  of  night, 

Display  with  them  your  fairy  light. 

While  low  ami  high  ye  blithely  fly, 

Flitting  Meteor*  ’tie&ib  the  sky. 

The  trees  ate  hushed,  the  streamlet’s  still. 
The  frog*  their  vigils  keep; 

The  nodding  grain  on  yonder  hill 
And  tlowers  together  sleep. 

O rise,  ye  uprightly  dies  of  tiro, 

This  slumbering  scene  with  life  inspire. 
While  low  and  high  ye  blithely  tiy, 

Flitting  meteors  ’flettib  the  sky. 

The  old  folks  doze,  the  maidens  fair 
Their  wooing  swains  delight; 

Then  rise  ye  from  your  wat’ry  lair 
To  cheer  the  solemn  night. 

O sparklers,  in  the  hour  of  dreams 
Fling  merrily  your  Witching  gleams, 

While  low  and  high  ye  blithely  fiv, 

Flitting  meteors  ’heath  the  sky. 

In  recognition  of  his  high  attain- 
ments as  a writer,  and  of  Jus  earnest 
devotion  to  letters,  Mr,  Carlin  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  an  address  at  the  pub- 
lic* inauguration  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College  at  Washington,  D.  C.y 
in  June,  1864,  and  was  on  that  occa- 
sion made  a Master  of  Arts,  this  being 
the  tirst  instance  of  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  by  the  new  college  ; and  lie  still 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
deaf-mute  \> oot  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Of  all  other  deaf  poets— that  is  to  sav, 
those  who  lost  their  hearing  in  childhood, 
and  hence  have  retained  some  memory  of 
sound — the  wonder  is  only  less  in  degree, 
as  compared  with  the  congenitally  deaf, 
that  they  can,  after  long  years  of  complete 
silence,  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  strict  accord  oftentimes 
with  the  rules  of  “meter,  rhyme,  and 
rhythm.”  And  the  marvel  is  the  greater 
when  it  is  known,  as  is  the  case  with  sev- 
eral persons  presently  to  lx*  alluded  to, 
t hat  bearing  was  lost  Jong  before  the  mind 
bad  received  any  appreciable  poetic  in- 
due net*  from  without. 

The  peculiar  mental  condition  of  those 
to  whom  sound  is  only  a memory  is  well 
expressed  in  verse  by  two  of  their  own 
number. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Amos  Gr.  Draper,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  at  Washington,  who  became  total- 
ly deaf  at  the  age  of  ten  years: 

They  are  like  one  who  shuts  his  eves  to  dream 
Of  some  bright  vista  in  hi*  fading  past; 

And  suddenly  the  faces  that  were  lost 
In  long  forgetfulness  before  him  seem — 

Th’  uplifted  hfow?  the  love-lit  eyes  whose  beam 
Could  ever  o'er  his  soul  a radiance  east. 


MRS.  viap,v  TOt.f. 


rt&r. 


TO  THE  F IKE-FLIES. 

Awake*  ye  sparkler*,  bright  and  gay 
Still  nestling  in  your  lair  l 
The  twilight  glories  fade  away, 

And  gloom  pervades  the  air. 
Come,  then,  ye  merry  elves  of  light, 
Illuminate  tin*  tranquil  night, 

While  law  and  high  ye  blithely  fly, 
Flitting  meteor*  ’ntMilh  this  sky. 

Tim  twinkling  styra  appear  upon, 
Shine  feebly  from  on  high; 

Tin?  humble  glow  worms  hasten  on 
To  hear  them  company. 
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Numberless  charms  that  long  ago  have  askt 
The  homage  of  Uis  fresh  young  life’s  esteem ; 

For  sometimes,  from  the  silence  that  they  bear, 
Well  up  the  tones  that  erst  formed  half  their  joys — 
A strain  of  music  floats  to  the  dull  ear, 

Or  low,  melodious  murmur  of  a voice* 

Till  all  the  chords  of  harmony  vibrant  are 
With  consciousness  of  deeply  slutnb’riug  pow’jrsL 

Miss  Angie  A,  Fuller,*  who  lost  hear- 
ing at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  part  at  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  written  a 
number  of  very  creditable  short  poems, 
from  one  of  which,  The  Semi-Mute's 
Soliloquy/7  the  following  extract  will 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Drapers  sonnet ; 

No  sound  ! no  sound  ! an  alien  though  at  home, 

An  exile  even  in  toy  native  land; 

A prisoner  too,  for  though  at  will  I roam, 

Yet  chained  and  manacled  I oft  must  stand 
Unmoved,  though  sounds  vibrate  on  every 
hand. 

No  sound ! no  sound  ! yet  often  I have  heard, 
Echoing  through  dear  memory**  sacred  hall, 

The  buzz  of  bees,  the  rare  song  of  a bird, 

The  melody  of  rain-drops  as  they  fall. 

The  wind’s  wild  notes,  or  Sabbath  bells1  sweet 


intellectual  wonder,  and  ranking  liis  writ- 
ings above,  the  productions  of  Chaitcrton, 
and  those  of  Byron  in  his  earlier  years. 

In  1839  Mr.  Nack  published  a volume 
entitled  Earl  Rupert,  and  Other  Poems  ; 
in  1850,  The  Immortal,  a Dramatic  Ro- 
mance: and  in  1859,  The  Romance  of  the 


No  outward  sound ! yet  often  I perceive 
Kind  angel  voices  speaking  to  mt  soul 
Sweetly  consoling  charges  to  believe 

That  this  life  is  a part  and  not  the  whole 
Of  being — its  beginning,  not  its  goal ; 

No  sound!  except  the  echoes  of  the  past, 
Seeming  ut  times,  in  tones  now  loud,  now 
low, 

The  voices  of  a congregation  vast 

Praising  the  God  from  whom  all  blessing*  flow, 
Until  toy  heart  with  rapture  is  aglow. 

In  our  own  country  several  are  found 
besides  those  already  referred  to  who  may 
justly  claim  to  be  recognized  as  deaf 
poets.  Most  prominent  among1  these  is 
James  Nack,  who  died  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Nack  lost  his  hearing’  in  his  ninth 
year,  entered  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  a pupil  within 
a few  mouths  after  this  event,  and  remain- 
ed there  four  years.  His  first  publication 
was  a volume  of  poems,  written  between  his 
fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  entitled 
The  Legend  of  the  Rocks , and  Other  Poems . 

One  of  the  leading  reviews  of  that  day 
speaks  of  the  volume  in  terms  of  most 
enthusiastic  praise,  calling  the  author  an 
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* Miss  Fuller,  who  resides  in  Savanna,  Minni-,  i$ 
now  nearly  blind.  Hut  in  spite  of  her  disabilities 

ha*  recently  published  a volume  of  poems,  en 
titled  The  Vbnfure. 
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article  in  prose  under  her  real  name,  Lau- 
ra C.  Redden.  Her  ambition  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  literary  pursuits,  and  many  who 
were  in  Washington  twenty  years  ago 
will  remember  her  as  an  attractive  lady 
with  a voice  hardly  rising  above  a whis- 
per; fragile  and  very  youthful  in  appear- 
ance as  she  was  then  in  years,  but  exhib- 
iting an  earnestness  and  independence 
which  gave  promise  of  the  success  that 
has  since  crowned  her  labors. 

Miss  Redden  (now  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Searing)  was  an  acceptable  correspondent 
of  many  daily  and  weekly  journals  while 
she  remained  in  Washington,  and  in  1865 
she  published,  under  the  patronage  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  Idyls  of  Battle, 
which  added  to  her  growing  reputation. 
In  1873  she  published  another  volume, 
Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers , in  which 
may  be  found  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
thought  and  expression.  From  this  vol- 
ume we  take  the  following,  entitled : 


WHICH  IS  BEST? 

What  if  I saved  from  trampling  feet 
The  drooping  plumes  of  a wounded  bird, 
And  tended  its  hurt  with  a gentle  baud 
Till  its  new  life  stirred? 


What  if  it  nestled  against  my  cheek, 

And  tamed  its  shyness  upon  my  breast, 
Until  I believed  that  it  loved  me  more 
Than  its  old-time  nest? 


And  if  some  day,  when  I prized  it  most, 

It  should  leave  my  hand  with  a sudden  spring, 
And  cleave  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky 
With  a freshened  wing, 

And  never  pause  at  my  pleading  call, 

Never  conic  back  to  my  desolate  breast, 

And  forget  I had  saved  its  life,  and  forget 
I had  loved  it  best — 

Should  I never  open  my  arms  again 
To  any  helpless  or  suffering  thing? 

Never  bind  up  the  bruised  heart, 

Nor  the  broken  wing? 

Better  a thousand  times  to  bear 

A blow  in  place  of  an  earned  caress, 

Than  to  turn  aside  into  selfish  ways, 

Or  to  pity  less. 

Better  the  long-abiding  pain 
Of  a wrongfcd  love  in  its  sufferance  meek 
Than  the  hardened  heart  and  the  bitter  tongue 
And  the  sullen  cheek. 


Mrs.  Mary  Toles  Peet  is  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  short  pieces  in 
verse,  all  of  which  are  graceful  and  fin- 
ished in  style  and  full  of  poetic  feeling. 
Mrs.  Poet  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  for  two  years  a pupil,  in 
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the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  him  whose  wife  she  afterward 
became,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  the  well- 
known  principal  of  that  institution. 

In  the  year  1853,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  America,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det,  LL.D.,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
whole  country  contributed  of  their  means 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  their 
great  benefactor  on  the  grounds  of  the 
parent  school,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  occasion,  of  the  unveiling  of  this 
monument  was  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Peet  in  lines  the  following  quotation  from 
which  will  illustrate  her  modes  of  thought 
and  expression : 

THE  GALLAUDET  MONUMENT. 

No  flaunting  banners  wave. 

No  pomp  surrounds  his  grave. 

No  arch  triumphal  blazons  forth  his  name; 
More  fitting  pile  we  raise 
For  one  whose  brightest  days 
Were  given  to  deeds  worth  a far  nobler  fame. 

Plain  monumental  stone, 

Whereon  the  summer’s  sun 
And  autumn  moonbeams  silently  will  lie, 

O’er  thee  soft  gales  of  spring 
May  float  with  unseen  wing, 

And  mingle  here  with  the  mute  pilgrim’s  sigh. 

And  while  we  linger  round 
This  consecrated  ground, 

Perchance,  as  starbeams  mirrored  in  the  wave, 
His  spirit,  lingering  near, 

May  be  reflected  here 
In  silent  hearts,  inspiring  works  of  love. 

Among  the  students  of  the  College  for 
Deaf-Mutes  at  Washington,  compositions 
in  verse  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
those  of  their  number  who  will  no  doubt 
be  hereafter  known  as  poets. 

Besides  Professor  Draper,  already  al- 
luded to,  one  other  graduate  of  the  college 
deserves  mention  as  a writer  of  verse. 
William  L.  Bird,  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  in  1870.  He  served 
for  a short  time  as  a clerk  in  the  Census 
office,  taught  for  a year  the  most  advanced 
class  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Staunton,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  take 
a position  as  instructor  in  the  school  where 
his  early  education  was  conducted. 

Mr.  Bird  lost  his  hearing  in  the  seven th 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  attended 
school  as  a hearing  child  for  a single  ses- 
sion. In  his  tenth  year  he  became  a pu- 
pil of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where 
he  remained  until  he  entered  college  in 
1866. 
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Giving  the  brightest  promise  of  a suc- 
cessful and  useful  life  as  a teacher  and  as 
a writer,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
a mortal  disease,  and  died  in  1879  at  liis 
post  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Bird  published  no  verses  during  his 
lifetime,  but  among  his  papers  ample  ev- 
idence was  found  that  he  was  a true  poet, 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
known  as  such  had  his  life  been  spared. 
In  proof  of  which  the  following  lines  will, 
we  believe,  be  accepted : 

THE  OCEAN. 

I stand  alone 
On  wave-washed  stone 
To  fathom  thine  immensity. 

With  merry  glance 
Thy  wide  expanse 
Smiles,  oh!  so  brightly  upon  me. 

Art  thou  my  friend,  blue,  sparkling  sea  ? 

With  your  cool  breeze 
My  brow  you  ease, 

And  brush  the  pain  and  care  away. 

Your  waves,  the  while, 

With  sunny  smile, 

Around  my  feet  in  snowy  spray 
Of  fleecy  lightness  dance  and  play. 

So  light  of  heart, 

So  void  of  art, 

Your  waves’  low  laugh  is  mocking  me. 

I hear  their  voice — 

“ Come,  play,  rejoice ; 

Come,  be  as  happy  as  are  we : 

Why  should  you  not  thus  happy  be?” 

Alas!  I know 
That,  deep  below, 

And  tangled  up  in  sea-weeds,  lies, 

Where  light  dares  not 
Disturb  the  spot, 

He  who  alone  can  cheer  my  eyes. 

0 seal  why  wear  this  sparkling  guise? 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  may  include  in 
our  catalogue  one  who  is  not  only  deaf, 
but  dumb  and  blind.  For  it  is  a fact  that 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  mere  mention  of 
whose  name  touches  a chord  of  sympathy 
in  every  heart,  has  lately,  in  the  evening 
of  her  days,  given  expression  to  her  re- 
flections in  a form  that  is  highly  poetic, 
even  though  her  lines  do  not  follow  the 
modern  models  of  versification. 

Several  incidents  of  recent  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  most 
influential  among  which,  no  doubt,  was 
the  death,  six  years  ago,  of  her  benefactor 
and  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  have  seem- 
ed to  give  a poetic  turn  to  the  current  of 
her  thought  and  feeling.  And  the  follow- 
ing can  hardly  be  read  without  emotion 
when  one  remembers  the  deep  shadows 
under  which  the  writer  has  walked  and 


dwelt  all  the  days  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. 

HOLY  HOME. 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 

Holy  home  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Holy  home  is  summerly. 

I pass  this  dark  home  toward  a light  home. 
Earthly  home  shall  perish, 

But  holy  home  shall  endure  forever. 

Earthly  home  is  wintery. 

Hard  is  it  for  us  to  appreciate  the  radiance  of 
holy  home  because  of  the  blindness  of  our 
minds. 

How  glorious  holy  home  is,  and  still  more  than  a 
beam  of  sun ! 

By  the  finger  of  God  my  eyes  and  my  ears  shall 
be  opened; 

The  string  of  my  tongue  shall  be  loosed. 

With  sweeter  joys  in  heaven  I shall  hear  and 
speak  and  see. 

What  glorious  rapture  in  holy  home  for  me  to  hear 
the  angels  sing  and  perform  upon  instruments ! 
Also  that  I can  behold  the  beauty  of  heavenly  home. 
Jesus  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  a place  for  those 
who  love  and  believe  Him. 

My  zealous  hope  is  that  sinners  might  turn  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  darkness  unto  light 
divine. 

When  I die,  God  will  make  me  happy. 

In  heaven  music  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  finer 
than  a diamond. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  poetry  by  the 
deaf  is  to  be  found  in  a rare  and  interest- 
ing work  entitled  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta , 
by  Francis  Green,  of  Boston,  published 
anonymously  in  London  in  1783.  The 
lines  are  given  as  the  composition  of  a 
pupil  of  Braidwood,  the  first  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain,  and  appeared 
in  1768.  They  are  as  follows: 

ON  SEEING  GARRICK  ACT. 

When  Britain’s  Roscius  on  the  stage  appears, 
Who  charms  all  eyes,  and  (/  am  told)  all  cars, 
With  ease  the  various  passions  I can  trace, 
Clearly  reflected  from  that  wondrous  face, 

Whilst  true  conception  with  just  action  joined 
Strongly  impress  each  image  on  my  mind. 

What  need  of  sounds,  when  plainly  I descry 
Th’  expressive  features  and  the  speaking  eye? — 
That  eye  whose  bright  and  penetrating  ray 
Doth  Shakespeare’s  meaning  to  ray  soul  convey. 
Be9t  commentator  on  great  Shakespeare’s  text ! 
When  Garrick  acta  no  passage  seems  perplext. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry 
among  the  deaf  is  Mrs.  Touna,  better 
known  under  her  assumed  name  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.  She  became  totally  deaf 
at  nine  years  of  age,  no  sound  of  any  kind 
ever  reaching  her  afterward.  She  was, 
however,  acutely  sensitive  to  vibrations, 
whether  conveyed  through  the  air  or 
through  a solid  medium.  In  this  way 
the  vibrations  from  an  organ  or  from  the 
sounding-board  of  a piano  gave  her  great 
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pleasure,  and  from  her  recollection  of  Han- 
del’s music  she  took  great  delight  in  it.  * 

On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  a new  country- 
dance  was  played.  The  tune  was  called 
the  “Recovery,”  the  rhythm  of  which  is 
very  peculiar.  She  was  as  usual  at  her 
station,  with  her  hands  on  the  sounding- 
board,  when  some  friends  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  forming 
any  idea  of  the  tune.  She  sat  down  at 
once,  and  wrote  a song  which  followed 
the  tune  in  all  its  changes  with  absolute 
precision. 

There  is  a piece  of  Mrs.  Touna’s  begin- 
ning 

“No  generous  toil  declining,” 
which  is  quite  difficult  to  read  as  poetry 
until  the  reader  is  made  familiar  with  an 
old  song  entitled  “A  rose-tree  in  full 
bearing,”  to  which  it  is  perfectly  adapted. 

Besides  many  short  poems  and  her  nu- 
merous well-known  prose  works,  Mrs. 
Touna  published  four  separate  volumes  of 
poetry — The  Convent  Bell;  Izram , a Mex- 
ican Tale;  Osric , a Missionary  Tale; 
and  The  Garden,  with  Other  Poems* 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  world 
who  became  deaf  in  childhood,  the  place 
of  highest  rank  will  without  question  be 
accorded  to  John  Kitto,  the  famous  Bible 
commentator. 

His  published  poetical  compositions  cov- 
er only  some  three  hundred  lines,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  Lost  Senses . By 
way  of  apology  for  their  introduction,  Kit- 
to earnestly  disclaims  any  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a poet,  but  his  specimens  plain- 
ly indicate  that  he  might  have  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a writer  of  verse  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  with  half  the  interest  he 
showed  in  his  prose  works. 

The  reasons  for  his  indisposition  to  at- 
tempt the  writing  of  poetry  appear  in  the 
conviction  he  expresses  that  deafness  is  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  rhythmical  com- 
position. 

“ For  want  of  oral  guidance  in  hearing 
others  speak,” he  says,  “it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  the  deaf  man  should  have 
that  knowledge  of  quantity  and  rhythm 
which  is  so  essential  to  harmonious  verse. 
He  would  also  be  unsafe  in  his  rhymes, 
for  rhyme  lies  in  assonances  which  can 
often  only  be  determined  by  the  ear,  and 


* The  incidents  relating  to  Mrs.  Touna  are  taken 
from  a sketch  of  her  life  by  her  husband,  in  the 
North  British  Review . 


verse  will  require  words  which  one  who 
became  deaf  in  early  life  will  never  have 
heard.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
the  deaf-mutes  and  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  in  childhood  never  do  attempt 
to  contend  with  difficulties  which  seem  ab- 
solutely insuperable.  I am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  any  verse — for  I will  not  venture 
to  call  my  own  such — written  by  any  per- 
sons under  such  circumstances.  With 
those  who  become  deaf  after  adult  age  has 
been  attained  the  case  may  be  different, 
although  I am  not  aware  of  any  poetry 
which  even  such  persons  have  given  to 
the  world.” 

Kitto  follows  this  expression  of  what 
seems  rather  a surprising  ignorance  by  an 
interesting  description  of  the  way  in  which 
he  learned  to  read  poetry,  and  how  he  was 
led  at  length  in  early  life  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  rhyme  and  meter. 
All  along  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of 
his  being  able  to  compose  in  correct  verse, 
he  concludes  by  saying:  “And  as  there 
is  no  other  way  of  settling  the  question 
which  has  been  mooted,  I will  venture  to 
introduce  a few  specimens.  If  the  reader 
can  discover  the  formal  errors,  the  bad 
rhymes,  the  halting,  hopping,  stumping 
feet,  which  I am  unable  to  detect,  then  my 
proposition  is  demonstrated;  but  if  he  can 
make  no  such  discoveries,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted with  some  qualification.  But  I 
must  earnestly  stipulate  that  the  reader 
shall  bear  in  mind  the  single  experimental 
purpose  for  which  these  lines  are  intro- 
duced.” 

That  Kitto’s  poetry  is  better  than  his 
reasoning  will  be  proved  by  the  following : 

ALTERNATIVES. 

Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 
From  all  the  stars  of  day  and  night 

Collected  in  one  single  cone, 

Unutterably  bright, 

I’d  give  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 

Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  fallen  on  my  sense 

Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour’s  bounds, 

A gift  immense, 

I’d  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Give  all  the  joy  this  might  impart. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower — 

Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine — 

One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour, 

And  that  were  mine, 

I would  give  up  that  glorious  prize 
For  one  faint  breath  from  paradise. 

A volume  of  poems,  entitled  Day- 
Dreams  of  the  Deaf,  was  published  in 
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London  in  1858,  from  the  pen  of  William 
Henry  Simpson,  who  had  been  some  years 
previously  a teacher  in  the  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  on  the  Old  Kent  Road,  London. 
Simpson  lost  his  hearing  in  boyhood,  after 
having  learned  to  read,  and  continued 
his  education  in  the  school  where  he 
was  afterward  an  instructor.  In  an  in- 
troductory note  to  his  poems  he  quotes 
Kitto’s  reference  to  the  “insuperable  dif- 
ficulties” that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  writ- 
ing of  poetry  by  the  deaf,  “ at  the  risk,”  as 
he  adds,  “of  laying  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  vanity,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing some  of  my  own  compositions  to 
public  notice,  being  unwilling  that  the 
statement  (proceeding  as  it  does  from  one 
whose  dictum,  right  or  wrong,  must  of 
necessity  carry  weight  with  it,  from  the 
similarity  of  his  own  case  to  that  on  which 
he  writes)  should  pass  unnoticed,  while  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression.” 

Some  of  Simpson’s  verses  are  little  more 
than  ‘ * machine  poetry,”  while  others  show 
skill  in  rhythmical  writing  as  well  as  feel- 
i ng. 

The  following  song  is  perhaps  a fair 
specimen  of  his  most  pleasing  efforts: 

Old  Time  is  a good  old  man, 

What  though  his  step  be  not  gay. 

He  trudges  along  as  well  as  he  can, 

He  trudges  along  still  with  equal  span, 

With  his  scythe  in  his  hand, 

And  his  time-piece  of  sand, 

And  his  single  lock  glossy  and  gray. 

Full  many  the  joys  he  bears, 

Full  many  the  griefs  he  brings, 

Yet  thinketh  he  naught  of  the  load  of  cares 

Contained  in  his  wallet,  nor  wots  who  shares, 

But  indifferent  smiles 
On  the  world  and  its  wiles, 

On  beggar’s  lot  or  the  fate  of  kings. 

The  years  i ti  their  flight  he  measures, 

As  round  his  dial  they  climb: 

But  we,  alas ! scarce  value  his  treasures, 

We’re  thinking  now  of  the  season’s  pleasures, 
When  our  cares  we  lay  by, 

When  we  banish  each  sigh 
For  the  song  and  the  dance  at  Christmas  time. 

Hail,  then,  December,  though  old  and  hoary ! 
Fresh  fagots  pile  on  the  bright  fire, 

And  listen  awhile  to  the  comical  story. 

The  year’s  departure,  let’s  crown  with  glory. 

By  the  embers’  bright  glow, 

We’ll  defy  frost  and  snow, 

While  the  whistling  wind  joins  in  the  choir. 

One  piece  of  Simpson’s,  which  was 
widely  quoted  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  will  be  of  interest 
to  Americans  even  at  this  day.  It  is  en- 


titled, 4 1 Lines  on  Reading  the  Narrative  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  an  Escaped  American 
Slave.”  We  will  not  occupy  space  for  the 
entire  poem,  but  will  transcribe  a few 
stanzas  that  will  serve  as  a specimen  of 
the  whole. 

He  told  his  wrongs  in  simple  strain, 

Unmix’d  with  aught  of  guile: 

Of  sad  days  spent  in  toil  and  pain, 

Uncheer’d  by  kindly  smile; 

now  long  he  bore  the  galling  chain, 

The  badge  of  bondage  vile. 

And  all  for  what?  His  skin  was  dark, 

His  soul  was  therefore  base! 

By  nature,  feature,  born  the  slave 
Of  all  the  white  man’s  race. 

Thus  argued  pious  heads  and  grave, 

With  eloquence  and  grace 

Back  to  thy  native  land  and  tell 
How  England  loves  the  slave, 

How  million  hearts  responsive  swell 
Against  each  servile  knave, 

Who  still  his  fellow-man  would  sell, 

Yet  Heavenly  favors  crave. 

Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  voice  and  win 
Many  to  freedom’s  cause; 

Best  not  till  all  thy  kith  and  kin 
Live  under  equal  laws; 

Blot  from  thy  laud  one  cursed  sin, 

And  win  the  world’s  applause! 

Passing  from  England  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  find  several  deaf  poets, 
most  prominent  among  whom  is  Pelissier, 
totally  deaf  from  early  childhood,  and  for 
many  years  a teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
famous  institution  founded  by  the  Abbe 
de  FEp6e  in  Paris  more  than  a century 
ago.  M.  Pelissier  published  a volume  of 
poems  in  1844,  which  gained  high  praises 
from  the  critics. 

Edward  Morel,  the  editor  of  the  An- 
nales  de  V Education  des  Sourds-muets  et 
des  Aveugles , reviews  the  book  at  length, 
and  pronounces  Pelissier  a true  poet,  com- 
mending most  warmly  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  meter.  Morel  quotes  a speci- 
men of  Pelissier’s  verse  with  the  following 
warm  introduction : 

“Lisez  cette  strophe  de  Pelissier  dans 
son  invocation  a sa  muse,  et  dites  moi  si 
l’on  pourrait  croire  que  e’est  la  lyre  d’un 
poete  privo  de  Tome  et  de  la  parole,  qui  a 
produit  ce  chant  melodieux.” 

Viens  6gayer  ma  vie, 

Muse,  je  t’y  con  vie. 

Couronne  moi  de  fleurs! 

Pour  comble  de  faveurs, 

Ah ! daigne  me  sourire. 

Soit  qu’en  proie  au  dtilire 
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Je  chante  dans  rocs  vers 
Le  roi  de  Tunivers, 

Soifc  qu’ivre  d’harmonie, 

Aux  hauteurs  du  genie, 

Faible  et  novice,  encor 
J’ose  prendre  Feasor. 

In  1855  a small  volume  of  poems  was 
published  at  Toulouse,  written  by  a former 
pupil  of  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  that 
city,  by  the  name  of  S.  B.  Chatelain.  Pro- 
fessor L6011  Vaisse,  for  many  years  direct- 
or of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at 
Paris,  pronounces  Chatelain’s  work  44  very 
good  verse,”  of  equal  value,  probably,  with 
Pelissier’s. 

Chatelain  was  the  son  of  a captain  in 
the  French  army;  he  suffered  from  deli- 
cate health  all  his  life,  and  became  entire- 
ly blind  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
a few  years  since. 

Urbain  Borie,  born  at  Sari  at,  France,  in 
1846,  and  who  lost  his  hearing  at  five  years 
of  age,  has  written  some  twenty  poems, 
a number  of  which  have  been  published. 
Borie  was  for  eight  years  a teacher  in  the 
Paris  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  and  now 
fills  a position  as  clerk  in  a lawyer’s  office. 

The  following  piece,  published  in  1878, 
received  honorable  mention  at  a fleeting 
of  poets  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo. 

LA  RtfPUBLIQUE. 

Un  enfant  gisait  sur  la  terre, 

Presque  nu,  sans  abri,  sans  pain ; 

Le  malheureux  chcrchait  sa  m&re; 

Sa  voix  Fappelait,  mais  en  vain. 

Dans  le  pays  de  sa  naissance, 

Nul  n'eut  pitifi  de  sa  douleur. 

Le  pauvre  enfant  venait  en  France 
Pour  mettre  fin  fi  son  malheur. 

“Qui  m’aidera  dans  ma  miskre?” 

Disait-il:  44  je  me  sens  mourir.” 

Une  voix  rfipond:  t4Moi,  ta  mfcre; 

Mon  bonheur  est  de  secourir; 

Yiens  done  au  foyer  doinestique; 

En  vrai  fils  tu  seras  traite ; 

Enfant,  jc  suis  la  R6publique, 

Jc  suis  la  paix,  la  liberty. 

“Enfant,  ficoute-mol:  mon  chaume, 

Je  l’ouvre  & tous  les  malheureux, 

Des  pauvres  je  suis  le  royaume, 

Le  travail  seul  y fait  les  preux; 

Et  sans  Forgueil  du  diademe 
Mon  droit  toujours  est  respecte; 

Car  partout  on  recherche,  on  aime 
La  bienfaisanto  liberty. 

“Enfant,  aux  lieux  qui  Pont  vu  naltre 
Tn  dims  en  parlant  de  moi: 

‘J’ai  vu  rfigner  Ford  re  sans  raaitre, 

Le  peuple  respecter  la  loi ; 

Au  travail  sans  cesse  il  s’applique; 

Sa  devise  est  fraternity ; 

J’ai  vu  la  sainte  Rypublique 
Le  bonheur  par  la  liberty !’” 


The  only  deaf  writer  of  verse  in  Eu- 
rope remaining  to  be  noticed  is  Frithiof 
Carlbom,  born  in  Eskilstuna,  Sweden,  in 
1835. 

Carlbom  lost  his  hearing  at  about  five 
years  of  age ; wTas  received  as  a pupil  by  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Stockholm  in  1844,  remaining  there 
four  years.  After  four  years  of  private 
instruction  at  home,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1852,  where  he 
remained  until  1863.  Here  he  received 
six  silver  medals,  and  in  the  competition 
for  the  royal  prize  medal  in  1863  he  gain- 
ed the  accessit.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  principal  of  the  44  Silent  School” — a 
day  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Stockholm, 
of  which  he  still  has  charge. 

Mr.  C.  Kierkegaard- Ekbohm,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  BollnRs,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  facts  concerning  Carlbom,  says 
of  him:  44  He  has  not  written  more  than  a 
small  collection  of  lyrical  poems,  and  some 
songs  and  verses  for  different  occasions. 
His  versification  is  fine,  and  he  is  here,  es- 
pecially by  the  deaf  and  by  us  teachers,  re- 
garded as  a genius.  As  an  instructor  of 
our  deaf  brethren  he  is  admirable;  one  of 
the  most  skillful  teachers  in  our  country.” 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  Scadina- 
vian  literature,  we  will  insert  a specimen 
of  Carlbom’s  verse: 

uppAl* 

Bort  jordiska  minnen, 

Bort  sorger  och  sm&rta ! 

Jag  afkastar  bojan,  som  trycker  min  sjal. 

Bort  tocken,  forsvinnen ! 

Kom  lugn  till  mitt  hjerta! 

Kora  engel,  befria  matcriens  tral. 

Lfit  fri  ifrfin  gruset 

Min  tankc  Big  svinga, 

Som  forr  till  den  Allgodes  saliga  verld  ! 

Ack  lat  mig  fit  ljuset, 

At  k&rleken  bringa 

Min  fiamtande  larapa  fOrr’n  veken  ar  tard. 

At  hvera  blef  vfil  gifvet 

Sitt  ode  ransaka  ? 

En  lag  blott  vi  vete:  “Till  jord  fiter  blif !” 

Din  skank  utaf  lifvet 

Tag  geraa  tillbaka! 

Blott  doden  mig  for  till  ett  sdllare  lif. 

HEAVENWARD. 

Away  all  earthly  thoughts, 

Away  sorrows  and  pain  ! 

I throw  off  the  fetters  that  depress  my  soul. 

* A young  Swede,  who  became  deaf  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  is  now  a student  in  the  college  at  Wash- 
ington, has  made  the  following  literal  translation  of 
Carlbora’s  verses. 
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Away  shadows,  vanish ! 

Come  quiet  to  my  heart ! 

Come,  angel,  liberate  the  slave  of  matter. 

Let,  free  from  earth,  my  thought 
Itself  heavenward  swing. 

To  the  blest  world  of  the  ever  kind  Father ! 

Oh  ! let  me  toward  light, 

Let  me  toward  love  bring 

My  flickering  lamp,  ere  the  wick  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  to  whom  was  granted 
His  own  fate  to  descry? 

But  one  law  we  know  : “ Return  again  to  dust !” 

Thv  gift  of  life  to  me 
Fain  take  back  unto  thee ! 

Death  alone  can  bring  mo  to  a happier  land. 

Translated  by  Olof  Hanson. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  criticise  from  a 


literary  point  of  view  the  verses  we  have 
quoted,  or  to  give  any  estimate  of  their 
value  respectively  as  literary  produc- 
tions. We  leave  this  to  the  reader,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  having  made  what 
we  believe  to  be  a unique  collection  of 
writings  by  representatives  of  a peculiar 
and  most  interesting  class  of  persons — a 
class  hitherto  commanding  little  attention 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  destined,  we 
feel  assured,  with  the  increasing  advan- 
tages afforded  it,  to  contribute  in  the  future 
its  due  share  to  the  aggregate  of  intellect- 
ual production. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 


THE  first  proposal  to  drain  the  over- 
flowed lands  of  South  Florida  was 
made  in  1847  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Westcott, 
based  upon  the  reports  of  General  W.  S. 
Harney,  who  had  explored  tlie  Ever- 
glades in  the  Indian  wars,  and  General 
Thomas  S.  Jesup,  who  had  thorough ly 
scouted  the  valley  of  the  Kissimmee  and 
the  region  w est  and  south  of  Peace  Creek. 
Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  the  same  year, 
made  an  interesting  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  upon  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  scheme.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this  and  confirmatory  reports  of  the  army 
and  navy  officers,  an  act  of  Congress, 
August  12,  1848,  granted  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
on  condition  of  draining  the  same,  the 
act  being  incorporated  in  a general  law 
dedicating  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
such  lands,  in  any  State  where  they  lay, 
after  the  expense  of  drainage  was  paid,  to 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  and 
education. 

But  Indian  hostilities  delayed  active 
operations  for  ten  years,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  remanded  the  enterprise 
to  the  study  of  theorists.  The  slow  per- 
colation of  population  into  South  Florida, 
accelerated  by  the  investment  of  Hon.  W. 
M.  Randolph,  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  H. 
S.  Sanford,  ex-Minister  to  Belgium,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  which  abuts  upon  the 
drainage  area,  was  followed  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  South  Florida  Railroad,  from 
the  new  town  of  Sanford,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  John’s,  to  Orlando,  the 
thriving  county  seat.  Under  Mr.  James 
E.  Ingraham’s  administration  the  road 
was  pushed  through  to  Lake  Tohopeka- 
liga,  the  summit  reservoir  or  source  of 


Kissimmee  River.  Practical  and  econom- 
ical interests  revived  the  study  of  the  theo- 
rists. Careful  surveys  of  engineers  of 
steamboat,  railway,  and  canal  companies 
were  re-enforced  by  those  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Corps,  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  the  general  features  of 
the  country  were  mapped.  These,  how- 
ever, were  disconnected,  and  pertaining  to 
other  interests  or  enterprises.  Under  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  State, 
March  5, 1879,  Mr.  James  M.  Kramer,  civil 
engineer  of  the  Drainage  Company,  enter- 
ed upon  a more  thorough  and  practical 
survey  of  the  area  subject  to  drainage 
south  and  west  of  Peace  Creek,  or  south  of 
Township  25,  and  west  of  Range  xxvii., 
including  the  valley  of  the  Kissimmee 
and  the  great  basin  of  the  Okeechobee  and 
the  Everglades. 

Of  this  region  the  agent  of  the  State, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Niblack,  says,  in  his  report,  June 
27,  1882,  that  the  water  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee does  not  overflow  the  country 
around  the  lake,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  spreads  out  over  the  Everglades, 
and  that  the  flooding  of  the  flats  of  the 
Kissimmee  River  is  caused  by  the  rain- 
fall. In  the  dry  season,  from  October 
to  May,  these  vast  prairies  are  partially 
drained,  and  pastured  with  thousands  of 
wild  cattle,  which  feed  on  the  rich,  nu- 
tritious grasses.  The  extent  of  the  area 
south  of  latitude  28°  thus  subjected  to  pe- 
riodic inundation  from  the  rain-fall  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Kramer  at  1000  square 
miles  in  excess  of  the  combined  areas  of 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The  problem 
submitted  to  the  engineers,  therefore,  was 
simply  to  relieve  this  vast  territory,  of 
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swamp  and  marsh  to  Little  Tohopekaliga, 
a fall  of  twenty-nine  feet  in  less  than  ten 
miles.  These  various  examples  of  river 
marsh  or  upland  lake  indicate  that  the 
terrace  form  of  the  topography  of  South 
and  East  Florida  is  not  a local  incident, 
but  a general  characteristic.  Of  this  sim- 
ple explanation  of  that  accumulation  of 
superficial  water  the  engineer  avails  him- 
self in  order  to  drain  these  terraces  suc- 
cessively. Otherwise,  if  the  flooding  of 
the  prairies  was  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
a single  grand  reservoir  of  the  valley  at 
Okeechobee,  the  drainage  woiild  be  accom- 
plished by  enlarging  its  outlets.  Over 
these  the  long  rain  cloud  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember unburdens  its  fruitful  showers,  fill- 
ing and  overflowing  terrace  over  terrace, 
from  each  of  which  the  freshet  falls,  not 
into  the  single  channel  of  one  mighty 
river,  but  down  broad,  shallow  valleys, 
overspreading  the  wild  pastures  that  fringe 
the  central  basin ; and,  combining  with  its 
gathered  volume  of  increase,  stays  the  slow 
drainage  and  evaporation  mayhap  from 
season  to  season.  When  this  occurs,  and 
the  redoubled  freshets  of  each  successive 
terrace  unite  with  the  combined  volume 
of  the  Kissimmee  River  in  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, the  overburdened  banks  give  way  to 
the  impetuous  floods,  which  in  1841,  ’48, 
’66,  ’62,  ’69-70,  and  74  drowned  the  palm 
groves  of  the  Caloosahatchee. 

But  when  the  dynamics  of  this  system 
of  terraces  is  understood,  it  becomes  a key 


to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  drainage. 
The  engineer  is  not 
left  to  the  alternative 
of  reducing  the  volume 
spread  over  twenty 
thousand  nine  hundred 
square  miles  at  once. 
He  can  proceed  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  re- 
claiming the  higher 
ones  by  successive  de- 
scent, step  by  step, 
while  the  drainage  of 
the  central  basin  pro- 
ceeds as  an  independent 
operation.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  maps.  The  one  above  includes  the 
region  west  from  Lake  Winder,  on  the  St. 
John’s,  Township  26,  Range  xxxv.,  and 
extends  westward  six  townships.  The 
general  elevation  of  this  table  above  the 
sea  at  Charlotte  Harbor  is  66.82  feet.  The 
highest  basin  is  the  small  lake  in  Township 
26,  Range  xxxii.  The  summit  ridge  is  in 
Range  xxxiii.  The  general  contour  of 
the  terrace  is  represented  by  the  topo- 
graphical chart  below,  reduced  from  the 
surveys  of  Assistant-Engineer  W.  G.  Will- 
iamson, of  the  United  States  Topographic- 
al Corps.  It  does  not  represent  an  air- 
line, but  the  depression  of  lake  surfaces, 
after  crossing  the  divide  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  John’s  and  the  summit  level. 
The  distances  from  Lake  Winder  and  the 
elevations  above  the  sea  at  Charlotte  Har- 
bor are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Distance  fronvf'^^0" 

, Lake  Winder  ,h,c„«» 

in  Miles.  ; lo  ?^' 

Lake  Winder 

00.0 

18.787 

Head  of  Wolf  Creek. 

10.11 

61.959 

Alligator  Like 

28.40 

71.484 

Isabel  Like 

31.41 

VI. 804 

Little  Tohopekaliga. 

37.32 

70.812 

Tohopekaliga 

52.98 

64.593 

Cypress  Lake 

58.81 

64.593 

Hatehenaha  ...... 

66.81 

60.235 

Neither  of  these  represents  the  topogra- 
phy in  its  general  character,  until  we  un- 
derstand that,  as  the  Tohopekaliga  sum* 
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mit  level  is  a terrace  of  the  high  table- 
lands of  Orange  and  Polk  counties,  it  is 
itself  divided  into  subterraces  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea,  extending  like  a flare  edge 
from  the  head  of  Wolf  Creek  (61.989  feet) 
to  Lake  Hatchenaha  (60.235  feet). 

The  lake  surface  of  this  summit  level  is 
fifty-three  square  miles,  but  swamp  and 
“bay”  (the  word  applied  in  Florida  to 
slough  and  water-grass  meadows)  ampli- 
fy the  area  to  250  square  miles.  It  is 
45.856  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John’s,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  south  by 
the  lower  terrace  of  the  Kissimmee  lake 
and  river. 

The  fall  from  the  summit  level  to  the 
escarpment  of  Wolf  Creek  and  Lake 
Hatchenaha,  or  Turkey  Lake  (to  render 
the  Indian  into  English),  is  nearly  five 
feet  in  three  and  a half  miles.  A canal 
forty  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep  was 
projected,  and  has  been  completed,  con- 
necting the  latter  with  Tohopekaliga. 
This  furnishes  a fall  of  nearly  two  feet  to 
the  mile.  Omitting  the  figures,  it  is  cal- 
culated the  discharge  of  such  a current 
will  require  an  area  of  rain-fall  in  this 
region  over  three  thousand  square  miles, 
independent  of  evaporation,  to  keep  it  sup- 
plied. A most  important  function  of  such 
an  aqueduct  is  its  service  as  a catch  basin 
for  the  supersaturated  soil. 

The  Drainage  Company  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1881,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Duston,  who  had  previously  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  reclamation  and  set- 
tlement of  South  Florida.  The  prelimina- 
ry surveys  under  Mr.  Kramer  were  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  Captain 
Rose,  an  experienced  engineer,  organized 
his  company,  and  built  the  hull  for  his 
dredge  in  the  raw  woods  on  Lake  Toho- 
pekaliga. The  patent  (Allan’s)  is  on  the 
continuous  ladder  principle.  A chain  of 
buckets,  suspended  from  an  upright  of  for- 
ty feet,  is  drawn  under  a drum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arm  extending  forty  feet 
horizontally  from  the  foot  of  the  upright, 
and  over  an  incline  to  its  top.  The  whole 
has  some  resemblance  to  a figure  4,  hav- 
ing a short  foot  resting  on  the  bow  of  the 
scow.  The  chain  of  buckets  revolves  over 
the  drum,  sinking  their  steel  scoops  in  the 
soft  ooze  and  muck,  to  ascend  over  the  in- 
cline to  the  top  of  the  4,  where  they  are 
met  by  a washer  from  the  two-inch  nozzle 
of  a force-pump  as  each  bucket  falls  over, 
with  a jerk,  discharging  its  contents  on  a 
sluice-gate,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  ex- 


tending beyond  the  edge  of  the  cutting, 
and  building  its  levees  as  it  progresses. 
The  long  arm  swings  on  the  stem  of  the 
4 from  side  to  side,  controlled  by  levers, 
so  that  each  bucket  sinks  beyond  the  pre- 
vious one,  digging  or  cutting  a swath  of 
thirty-seven  feet,  as  a mower  swings  his 
scythe.  A tow-rope  over  a drum,  attached 
to  a stake  properly  set  for  the  width  and 
rectilineal  edge  of  the  cutting,  controls  the 
progress  by  means  of  levers.  The  huge 
crane  swings;  the  timbers  groan ; steel  and 
iron  rattle  and  clang;  the  cough  of  the 
engine  is  broken  by  shouts  of  the  men  up 
to  their  waists  in  water;  the  anvil  clinks; 
the  sharp  word  of  command  cracks  like  a 
cow-whip ; the  constant  stream  of  black 
ooze  pours  over  the  sluices ; and  as  the 
huge  iron  and  steel  megatherium,  like  its 
prototype,  toils  deep  in  the  marsh,  behind  it 
is  the  clean-cut  edge  and  levees  of  the  new 
canal.  The  scow  on  which  these  opera- 
tions are  conducted  is  a stern-wheel  steam- 
boat, having  a narrow  cabin  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  men,  and  a smithy. 
Only  white  labor  is  employed. 

The  scenery  is  like  its  prototype  of  the 
coal  period,  a sea  of  maiden  cane  embroid- 
ered with  bay  and  cypress  where  Reedy 
Creek  and  the  tortuous  Kissimmee  cross 
the  watery  prairie.  Here  we  find  ferns, 
and  pig-weed  six  inches  in  stem,  and  wear- 
ing a huge  flower  like  a hat ; while  saffron, 
morning-glory,  jasmine,  water-lily,  spar- 
kle among  the  green  of  vines  and  the 
gray  of  tillandsia.  The  ardor  of  vegeta- 
tion is  everywhere  magnificent  in  its  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  color  and  tones.  The 
drainage  has  already  reclaimed  nearly 
400,000  acres,  acknowledged  by  grants 
under  the  contract,  chiefly  in  this  sum- 
mit level. 

The  terrace  of  Orange  County  south 
of  Township  25  abuts  upon  the  superior 
table-land  of  the  adjacent  area  in  Town- 
ship 29,  Range  xxx.  This  territory,  as 
indicated  by  the  range  lines  on  the  map, 
lies  southwest  of  that  which  we  have  ex- 
amined, which  it  overlaps.  It  includes 
an  area  of  576  square  miles,  contain- 
ing numerous  small  bodies  of  water,  ar- 
ranged on  ascending  subsidiary  terraces 
as  we  go  west  from  Lake  Kissimmee.  The 
average  elevation  above  the  sea  at  Char- 
lotte Harbor  is  106  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Buffum  the  high  peak  of  the  sand- 
hills divides  the  waters  of  Peace  Creek  and 
Charley  Apopka  from  the  water-shed  of 
the  Kissimmee  Valley.  The  larger  lakes, 
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in  order  from  the  north,  are  Pierce,  Rosa- 
lie, Walk-in- Water,  Kotsa,  Crooked,  Buf- 
f um,  Reedy,  and  Locliapopka.  It  includes 
the  farm  lands  proper  of  the  Tallahassee 
Indians,  removed  south  of  Micanopy  half 
a century  since,  of  which  a remnant  sur- 
vives. 

The  topographic  chart  below,  reduced 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Williamson’s  report,  ex- 
hibits a cross  section  of  the  pools  and  nar- 
row longitudinal  valleys  into  which  the 
region  is  subdivided.  The  following  ta- 
ble gives  the  heights  and  distances: 


Distance  from 
Lake  Kissim- 
mee in  Miles. 

Height  above  the 
Sen  at  Charlotte 
Harbor  in  Feet. 

Tiger  Lake 

2.01 

61).oS4 

Walk-in- Water  . . 

6.51 

67.942 

Lake  Lenore 

16.76 

92.104 

Lake  Little  Tiger. 

18.18 

99.355 

Crooked  Lake .... 

21.73 

132.683 

Lake  Buffum  .... 

26.16 

138.265 

The  engineering  in  this  region  is  reduced 
to  the  drainage  of  the  long  accumulation 
of  surface  water  by  the  gradual  filling  of  its 


outlets  by  vegetation.  It  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  relation  of  the  adjacent  terraces 
to  the  system ; but  the  chart  shows  its  pe- 
culiar adaptation,  to  practical  irrigation 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  The  plant- 
er and  fruit-grower  may  here,  as  in  Orange 
County,  be  made  independent  of  the  wea- 
ther by  these  small  adjacent  bodies  of  wa- 
ter situated  on  different  levels. 

In  the  angle  between  the  regions 
mapped,  Townships  29  of  Ranges  xxx.  and 
xxxi.,  lie  the  beautiful  lake  and  valley  of 
the  Kissimmee,  extending  eastward  to  the 
St.  Johns.  Nothing  appears  more  strik- 
ing to  the  observant  explorer  than  the 
sharp  distinction  in  nature  between  adja- 
cent territories  through  which  he  passes. 
As  lie  goes  southward  from  Lake  Kissim- 
mee he  leaves  behind  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristics of  high  pine  level,  hummock, 
and  prairie  of  crab-grass.  Before  him, 
like  a sea,  rolls  the  lustrous  pale  yellow 
cane,  having  a long  silky  plume,  through 
which  the  river  winds,  inextricable  errors 
involute,  like  a labyrinth.  In  the  remote 
horizon  is  the  bronze  fringe  of  red  bay, 
the  deep  green  of  live-oak,  tufts  of  palm, 
or  the  tawny  fronds  of  the  pine,  melting 
into  the  kaleidoscope  of  cloud-land,  by 
which  the  trained  eye  distinguishes  at  a 
glance  elevation  above  the  water.  On 
that  sallow  or  gamboge  ground-work  the 
courses  of  streams  embroider  an  arabesque 
in  green  w illow  and  custard-apple.  The 
heavens  are  opened,  tinged  with  irides- 
cent hues,  like  the  nacre  of  a shell;  the 
abundance  and  plumage  of  wild  fowl  in- 
crease. The  deer  feed  with  a “shocking 
tameness,”  wild  turkey  seem  domestica- 
ted, and  fish  are  taken  without  trouble  or 
skill. 

A low  swell  of  the  ground,  rich  in  crab- 
grass,  extends  south,  by  Fort  Drum,  Range 
xxxv.,  Township  34,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Van  Swearingen,  and  the  heads  of  Taylor 
and  Cow  creeks,  wiiich  empty  into  the 
Okeechobee.  Of  this  Mr.  Niblack,  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Board,  June  27,  1882, 
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says,  “Within  this  limit  there  is,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Drum,  a pine  ridge, 
five  miles  in  length  and  one-half  to 
three-quarters  in  width,  that  might 
jvitli  light  drainage  be  cultivated.” 
There  is,  he  adds,  a ridge  about  Fort 
Davenport,  west  of  the  Kissimmee,  T. 

29,  R.  xxvii.,  four  or  five  miles  wide, 
extending  south  to  Lake  Istokpoga,  T. 

36,  R.  xxx.,  said  to  be  barren  and  unin- 
habitable. All  the  rest,  according  to 
Mr.  Niblack's  report,  is  subject  to  over- 
flow. 

But  on  an  excursion  in  probably  the 
more  favorable  season  of  December, 
1882,  the  writer  found  pine  levels  and 
arable  land  quite  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Okeechobee.  The  most  singular  curios- 
ity of  his  exploration  was  a swine-herd 
brought  up  in  that  wild,  trackless  region, 
and  yet  whom  no  curiosity,  or  the  chance 
wandering  of  his  herds,  had  led  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kissimmee,  a few  miles  be- 
low. He  had  “had  no  ’casion  for  to  go 
thar,”  and  he  never  went.  I fancy  it  was 
a more  vigorous  race  than  the  swine-herd 
held  these  watery  fastnesses  for  forty  years 
against  the  combined  army  and  navy. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  queenly 
and  magnificent  than  Lake  Okeechobee  as 
we  came  upon  it.  The  closing  day  was 
drawing  the  soft  veils  of  dusk  over  the 
pinnate  and  pointed  foliage  set  clear 
against  the  dying  lights. 

The  river  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  flowing  with  a 


R.XXX  XXXI 


LAKE  KISSIMMEE. 


mean  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  ten 
feet  deep,  discharging  207,360,000  cubic 
feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  On  an  esti- 
mated evaporation  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  per  day,  the  exhalation  would  aggre- 
gate 290,400,000  cubic  feet,  or  83,040,000 
in  excess  of  the  inflow  of  the  Kissimmee. 
Hence  it  is  estimated  that  in  only  abnor- 
mal conditions  the  great  lake  overflows 
its  margins.  But  these  estimates  do  not 
include  the  inflow  from  other  terraces, 
which  fill  the  valley  of  Fish-eating  Creek 
on  the  west,  and  Cow  Creek  and  Taylor's 
Creek  on  the  north  and  east,  whose  com- 
bined volume  will  probably  counterbal- 
ance the  normal  evaporation  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  per  day. 

To  control  this,  a proposed  canal  from 
Calioney  Bay,  in  Okeechobee,  to  the  St. 
Lucea,  is  to  be  cut  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  having  a 
fall  of  one  foot  per  mile,  with  a mean  ve- 
locity of  3.86  lineal  feet  per  second,  capa- 
ble of  lowering  the  estimated  thousand 
square  miles  of  surface  four  feet  in  a sea- 
son. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  dis- 
tinguish the  botanical  characters  of  vege- 
tation in  this  virgin  area;  but  the  econo- 
my of  nature  is  exhibited  in  the  increase 
of  leaf  surface  by  atmospheric  nutrition, 
displayed  in  gigantic  ferns,  palms,  and 
the  massing  of  delicate  pinnate  foliage  in 
the  bay,  cypress,  and  their  congeners,  like 
the  refinement  of  art  in  nature.  These, 
shining,  pointed,  or  darkly  varnished  in 
the  willow  and  custard-apple,  show  a thou- 
sand tones  and  shades  of  green,  which 
catch  the  lights  and  shadows  in  innumer- 
able angles  and  surfaces,  developing  an 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  softness. 
The  great  basin  is  a shallow  pool  on  the 
oolitic  limestone,  in  a frame  of  saw-grass, 
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bamboo-like  cane  give  way  to  forests  of 
live-oak,  palm,  myrtle,  and  mangrove  isl- 
ands. In  the  valley  of  Peace  Creek  are 
found  the  bones  of  huge  pachydermata 
of  the  swamp  epoch.  In  the  groves  and 
gardens,  among  fig  and  olive,  grow  the 
date,  betel-nut,  cocoa,  and  cabbage-palm. 
The  sugar-cane  tassels,  and  ratoons,  or 
grows  from  one  planting,  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years.  Cotton  becomes  perennial. 


When  our  little  party  first  penetrated 
from  Orange  County  by  interior  waters  to 
the  Gulf,  it  was  all  raw,  wild,  unknown ; 
but  since  then  a little  steamer  has  gone 
through  the  Drainage  Canals  down  the 
Caloosahatchee,  and  in  another  season 
the  Northern  tourist  can  explore  the  de- 
scribed region,  and  pronounce  for  himself 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  proposed  theory, 
and  the  character  of  the  land  reclaimed. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  COUNCILLOR. 


A GENRE  STUDY  BY  A LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 


GRAFENBERG,  the  favorite  among 
the  many  charming  suburban  resorts 
of  the  Diisseldorf  pleasure-seeker,  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  low  range  of  hills  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  city  by  a level  and  almost  per- 
fectly straight  chaussee , a3  the  road,  that 
is  rapidly  assuming  the  aspect  of  a bou- 
levard, is  called.  In  my  time  it  was  a 
well-kept  turnpike,  with  but  few  scattered 
dwellings  upon  it,  bordered  for  the  last 
half-mile  by  a double  row  of  magnificent 
old  Norway  firs,  sole  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient Teutoburger  Wald— the  forest  that 
formerly  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Westphalia.  There  are  those  still  living 
who  remember  when  there  was  yet  enough 
remaining  of  it  to  shelter  wolves  and 
bears,  wild  boars,  and  droves  of  untamed 
horses.  At  present  the  hills  are  densely 
studded  with  trees  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth — pines  intermingled  with 
beeches,  oaks,  and  white-ringed  birches — 
fiscal  property  for  the  most  part,  but  of 
late  years  indented  here  and  there  with 
farm  or  villa;  while  the  “iYardf,”  not 
long  since  a breezy  moor,  where  sports- 
men hunted  foxes  and  hares  amid  the 
gorse  and  heather,  is  now  crowned  with 
the  city’s  reservoir,  and  is  gradually  be- 
ing covered  with  edifices. 

The  village  nestles  in  a little  valley, 
and  consists  principally  of  humble  tav- 
erns surrounded  by  gardens  where  beer 
foams,  and  the  fragrance  of  May-wine  lin- 
gers around  cozy  tables  in  little  arbors,  or 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  graceful  lin- 
dens. Here  in  the  summer  afternoons 
come  the  prosperous  burghers  with  their 
families  to  enjoy  “im  ktthlen  Griinde ” 
their  luncheon  and  coffee,  while  the  chil- 
dren seek  wild  flowers  and  weave  gar- 
lands of  green  leaves.  life  re  lovers  sigh 


and  wander,  or  sit  passively  locked  in  mu- 
tual embrace,  with  the  blissful  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  public  ob- 
servation which  marks  the  conduct  of  the 
German  engaged  pair.  Gay  Uhlans  and 
hussars  dash  up  with  clang  of  spur  and 
sabre,  empty  a u Pulle ” (a  flask  of  cham- 
pagne), or  drain  a “ Reiter  schnapps  ” and 
disappear  at  a gallop  up  the  road,  strewn 
with  pine  needles,  soft  as  a carpet.  Here 
sit  over  their  beer  noisy  groups  of  artists, 
chaffing  the  rustic  waitresses  who  serve 
them,  and  drawing  upon  the  table  illus- 
trations of  their  conversation  by  a finger 
dipped  in  the  brown  puddles  of  their  bev- 
erage. Here  come  strolling  musicians — 
pathetic-faced  Italians  with  anxious,  care- 
worn monkeys,  and  burly  Tyroleans  yod- 
ling  and  thrumming  the  zither.  In  short, 
the  whole  scene  is  that  of  a perennial  pic- 
nic in  “a  land  where  it  is  always  after- 
noon.” 

But  life  is  not  always,  even  here,  a 
careless  comedy,  and  the  dark  green  for- 
est has  sometimes  witnessed  far  differ- 
ent dramas.  The  “ Wolfs- Schlucht”  (the 
Wolf’s  Glen)  has  more  than  once  in  the 
early  morning  echoed  the  sharp  bark  of 
pistols,  and  the  hope  of  some  noble  family 
been  brought  bleeding  from  the  “field  of 
honor”  to  breathe  his  last  in  the  way-side 
inn.  Tragedies  of  a still  darker  charac- 
ter have  taken  place  ; but  the  violets  and 
wood-anemones,  the  leaves  and  berries, 
return  in  their  season,  and  in  winter  as  in 
summer  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  bal- 
sam odors  of  the  pines. 

In  this  out-of-the-way  spot  it  was  once 
my  good  fortune  to  live,  not  for  a week 
or  a month  only,  but  for  several  happy 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  I had 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance, at  least  by  sight  and  name,  of  most 
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of  the  ever-changing  visitors.  There  was 
one  among  them,  however,  and  he  the 
most  constant  of  all,  with  whom  I never 
got  beyond  a polite  but  very  distant  greet- 
ing. He  was  always  referred  to  only  by 
his  title,  but  that  was  being  constantly  ut- 
tered. 

“Marie!  der  Herr  Stadtrath  Jcommt!” 
or,  “Lieschen!  is  the  Stadtrath ’s  coffee 
ready  ?” 

In  all  seasons  and  weathers,  in  heat  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  the  quiet,  dignified, 
taciturn  gentleman  had  arrived,  with  the 
regularity  of  the  hour-hand  itself,  punctu- 
ally at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  throng;  had  sipped  his  coffee 
and  smoked  his  cigar  at  the  table  religious- 
ly reserved  for  him  by  a window  in  the 
inn  parlor,  had  paid  his  reckoning,  and 
gone  away  silent  and  solitary  as  he  had 
come. 

His  clothes,  his  hat,  his  umbrella,  were 
always  the  same,  or  at  least  they  never 
varied  in  fashion  and  material.  He  gave 
no  orders,  for  his  wants  were  known  and 
anticipated.  He  was  never  seen  to  speak 
to  a living  being,  and  he  deigned  no  reply 
even  when  the  hostess  herself  dropped 
him  a courtesy  as  she  placed  his  steaming 
Mocha  before  him  with  a cheery,  “ Griiss 
Gott!  Herr  Stadtrath” 

He  was  already  past  the  middle  age  of 
life  when  I first  encountered  him,  but  his 
visits  had  begun  when  he  was  a young 
man — a 4 4 Herr  Assessor ” or  4 4 Herr  Re - 
ferendar ” only.  This  had  happened  twen- 
ty years  before,  and  during  all  this  time 
he  had  never  failed  but  on  two  occasions 
to  make  his  diurnal  appearance.  The  first 
of  these  absences  was  hardly  remarked, 
and  whatever  curiosity  it  excited  was  soon 
abated  by  the  announcement  in  the  official 
column  of  the  Anzeiger — the  little  even- 
ing paper— -of  his  marriage.  It  was  sup- 
posed, however,  that  now  that  he  was 
rangd,  he  would  take  his  Tasschen— his 
little  cup — at  home,  or  that,  if  ever,  when 
he  returned,  a second  would  be  necessary; 
but  on  the  morrow,  as  the  clock  struck  two 
— “Matter!  der  Herr  Stadtrath  Jcommt — 
und  allein ” 

Yes,  alone  as  usual,  neither  more  cheer- 
ful nor  depressed  than  before.  He  drank 
his 44  portion,”  smoked  his  cigar,  and  when 
the  other  guests  had  begun  to  assemble, 
went  away. 

Years  went  by,  and  for  the  second  time 
the  hour  arrived  without  the  man.  The 
event  was  epoch-making  in  the  household, 


and  the  occasion  of  much  interchange  of 
conjecture.  Was  he  ill,  perchance  ? 

No.  The  next  afternoon  found  him 
again  in  his  accustomed  seat.  The  same 
inscrutable  face,  a little  grayer  in  hue; 
the  same  dark  green  coat  and  alpaca  um- 
brella; the  same  wide-brimmed  hat,  but  it 
had  crape  upon  it.  The  Frau  Stadtratk- 
in  was  dead. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  widow  - 
erhood  that  I knew  him — I mean  that  I 
saw  him  almost  daily  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I paid  a flying  visit 
home  to  America. 

Another  twelvemonth  had  nearly  elapsed 
before  I found  myself  once  more  on  the 
familiar  chaussde , vainly  attempting  to 
hurry  the  pace  of  my  phlegmatic  droscti - 
Are,  impatient  to  greet  my  old  friends  in 
the  village  again.  As  we  passed— a quar- 
ter before  two — the  bridge  over  the  Diis- 
sel,  where  the  fir  avenue  began,  I recog- 
nized a figure  and  an  umbrella  I had  seen 
before,  slowing  wending  their  way  in  com- 
pany on  the  side  path  under  the  drooping 
branches.  The  one  was  a little  thinner, 
the  other  a trifle  more  obese. 

“Guten  Tag , Herr  Stadtrath !”  I cried, 
with  some  effusiveness  in  the  tone,  for  he 
was  such  an  old  acquaintance  he  seemed 
almost  a friend. 

He  raised  his  hat  in  silence. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  my 
garrulous  old  hostess  began  her  budget 
of  news,  with  scarcely  a comma  even  by 
way  of  punctuation : The  brindle  cow  had 
a calf  ; Lux  (the  old  Spitz  dog)  had  gone 
mad  and  had  to  be  poisoned  ; Banker 
Baufonds  was  bankrupt  and  had  run  off 
to  America;  Major  Haudegen  had  left  the 
Hussars  and  was  in  a Garde  regiment  at 
Pottsdam  ; the  Princess  Marie  God  bless 
her!  had  stopped  only  yesterday  with  her 
Brautigam  the  Count  of  Flanders  at  the 
door  and  had  taken  coffee  and  she  would 
be  a Queen  some  day  nicht  tvalirf  and 
Luisa  ach  die  arme!  was  in  prison  at  Ge- 
resheim — yes  poor  thing  she  had  killed 
her  baby  and  hid  it  under  the  mattress 
and  the  ForstJcnecJit  (under  - forester) 
ought  to  be  in  jail  with  her  if  all  were 
known  ; and  the  Herr  Stadtrath  had 
staid  away  another  day  just  after  Pfing- 
sten — he  had  married  again  and  “ach 
axis!” 

“Marie!  der  Herr  Stadtrath  Jcomvit . 
Hurry  with  his  coffee !” 

Very  soon  I had  fallen  into  my  old  life, 
and  saw  the  old  gentleman  almost  every 
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day  for  the  next  three  months.  It  was 
autumn  again,  and  the  visitors  came  few- 
er every  afternoon,  and  the  shadows  fell 
earlier  in  the  valley.  One  day  there  was 
a flutter  in  the  family.  The  Stadtrath 
had  remained  away  again.  The  next  aft- 


ernoon went  by  without  his  re  appearing, 
and  the  next.  It  was  nnerhort — quite  in- 
comprehensible ! 

On  the  fourth  day  the  Anzeiger  con- 
tained, among  other  advertisements,  this 
announcement  in  a black  bowler: 


t 

It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  our  dearly  beloved 
Son,  Husband,  and  Uncle,  the  well-born 
Herr  Stadtrath 

FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  KDPFERSCHKED, 

Possessor  of  the  Royal  Red  Eagle  Order , / V.  Clast , 
In  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

He  fell  asleep  In  Peace,  strengthened  by 
the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

Gertrude  KcrrEMOiiMHsi>,born  Schmidt, 
Mother. 

Agnes  Eupfkrsoumied,  born  Weber, 

Wife. 

Marie  Schmidt,  Niece. 

For  the  monming  relatives. 
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With  husky-haughty  lips,  O Sea! 

Where  day  and  night  I wend  thy  surf-beat  shore, 

Imaging  to  my  sense  thy  varied  strange  suggestions, 

Thy  troops  of  white-maned  racers  racing  to  the  goal, 

Thy  ample  smiling  face,  dash’d  with  the  sparkling  dimples  of  the  sun, 

Thy  brooding  scowl  and  murk— thy  unloos’d  hurricanes, 

Thy  unsubduedness,  caprices,  willfulness; 

Great  as  thou  art  above  the  rest,  thy  many  tears — a lack  from  all  eternity  in  thy 
content 

(Naught  but  the  greatest  struggles,  wrongs,  defeats,  could  make  thee  greatest— no 
less  could  make  thee), 

Thy  lonely  state— something  thou  ever  seek’st  and  seek’st,  yet  never  gain’st, 
Surely  somo  right  withheld — some  voice,  in  huge  monotonous  rage,  of  freedom- 
lover  pent, 

Some  vast  heart,  like  a planet’s,  chain’d  and  chafing  in  those  breakers, 

By  lengthen’d  swell,  and  spasm,  and  panting  breath, 

And  rhythmic  rasping  of  thy  sands  and  waves, 

And  serpent  hiss,  and  savage  peals  of  laughter, 

And  undertones  of  distant  lion  roar 

(Sounding,  appealing  to  the  sky’s  deaf  ear — but  now,  rapport  for  once, 

A phantom  in  the  night  thy  confidant  for  once), 

The  first  and  last  confession  of  the  globe, 

Outsurging,  muttering  from  thy  soul’s  abysms, 

The  tale  of  cosmic  elemental  passion, 

Thou  tellest  to  a kindred  soul. 
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WHEN  Amy  awoke  on  tlie  following 
morning  she  was  almost  dazzled, 
so  brilliant  was  the  light  that  flooded  the 
room.  Long,  quiet  sleep  and  the  elastici- 
ty of  youth  had  banished  all  depression 
from  mind  and  body,  and  she  sprang  ea- 
gerly to  the  window  that  she  might  see 
the  effects  of  the  storm,  expecting  to  wit- 
ness its  ravages  on  every  side.  Imagine 
her  wonder  and  delight  when,  instead  of 
wide-spread  wreck  and  ruin,  a scene  of 
indescribable  beauty  met  her  eyes!  The 
snow  had  draped  all  things  in  white. 
The  trees  that  had  seemed  so  gaunt  and 
skeleton-like  as  they  writhed  and  moaned 
in  the  gale  were  now  clothed  with  a beau- 
ty surpassing  that  of  their  summer  foli- 
age, for  every  branch,  even  to  the  small- 
est twig,  had  been  incased  in  the  downy 
flakes.  The  evergreens  looked  like  old- 
time  gallants  well  powdered  for  a festival. 
The  shrubbery  of  the  garden  was  scarcely 
more  than  mounds  of  snow.  The  fences 
had  almost  disappeared;  while  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  all  was  spark- 
ling whiteness.  Nature  was  like  a bride 
adorned  for  her  nuptials.  Under  the  ear- 
lier influences  of  the  gale  the  snow  had 
drifted  here  and  there,  making  the  undu- 
lations of  her  robe,  and  under  the  cloudless 
sun  every  crystal  glittered,  as  if  over  all 
had  been  flung  a profusion  of  diamond 
dust.  Nor  did  she  seem  a cold,  pallid  bride 
without  heart  or  gladness.  Her  breath  was 
warm  and  sweet,  and  full  of  an  indefina- 
ble suggestion  of  spring.  She  seemed  to 
stand  radiant  in  maidenly  purity  and 
loveliness,  watching  in  almost  breathless 
expectation  the  rising  of  the  sun  above 
the  eastern  mountains. 

A happy  group  gathered  at  the  break- 
fast table  that  morning.  Rest  of  mind 
and  thankfulness  of  heart  had  conduced 
to  refreshing  repose,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  new  day  was  reflected  in  every  face. 
Burt's  ankle  was  painful,  but  this  was  a 
slight  matter  in  contrast  with  what  might 
have  been  his  fate.  He  had  insisted  on 
being  dressed  and  brought  to  the  lounge 
in  the  breakfast  - room.  Webb  seemed 
wonderfully  restored,  and  Amy  thought 
he  looked  almost  handsome  in  his  un- 
wonted animation.  Dr.  Marvin  exclaim- 
ed, exultingly : 

“ Miss  Amy,  you  can  begin  the  study 
of  ornithology  at  once.  There  are  blue- 


birds all  about  the  house,  and  you  have 
no  idea  what  exquisite  bits  of  color  they 
are  against  the  snow  on  this  bright  morn- 
ing. After  breakfast  you  must  go  out  and 
greet  these  first  arrivals  from  the  south.” 

“Yes,  Amy,”  put  in  Leonard,  laugh- 
ing, “it's  a lovely  morning  for  a stroll. 
The  snow  is  only  two  feet  deep,  and  drift- 
ed in  many  places  higher  than  your  head. 
The  ‘beautiful  snow’  brings  us  plenty  of 
prose  in  the  form  of  back-aching  work 
with  our  shovels.” 

“No  matter,”  said  Webb;  “it  has  also 
brought  us  warmth,  exquisitely  pure  air, 
and  a splendid  covering  for  grass  and 
grain  that  will  be  apt  to  last  well  into  the 
spring.  Anything  rather  than  mud  and 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that 
are  as  provoking  as  a capricious  friend.” 

“Why,  Webb,  what  a burst  of  senti- 
ment!” said  Burt. 

“Doctor,  the  bluebirds  seem  to  come 
like  the  south  wind  that  Leonard  says  is 
blowing  this  morning,”  Mrs.  Clifford  re- 
marked. “Where  were  they  last  night  ? 
and  how  have  they  reached  us  after  such 
a storm  ?” 

“I  imagine  that  those  we  hear  this 
morning  have  been  with  us  all  winter,  or 
they  may  have  arrived  before  the  storm. 
I scarcely  remember  a winter  when  I have 
not  seen  some  around,  and  their  instinct 
guides  them  where  to  find  shelter.  When 
the  weather  is  very  cold  they  are  compar- 
atively silent,  but  even  a January  thaw 
will  make  them  tuneful.  They  are  also 
migrants,  and  have  been  coming  north- 
ward for  a week  or  two  past,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  numbers  this  morning. 
Poor  little  things!  they  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  last  night,  wherever  they 
were.” 

“Oh,  I do  wish  I could  make  them 
know  how  glad  I’d  be  to  take  them  in  and 
keep  them  warm  every  cold  night  I”  shy 
Johnnie  whispered  to  her  mother. 

“They  have  a better  mother  than  even 
you  could  be,”  said  the  doctor,  nodding  at 
the  little  girl. 

“Have  all  the  bluebirds  a mother?” 
she  asked,  with  wondering  eyes. 

“Indeed  they  have,  and  all  the  other 
birds  also,  and  this  mother  takes  care  of 
them  the  year  around  — Mother  Nature, 
that’s  her  name.  Your  heart  may  be  big 
enough,  but  your  house  would  not  begin 
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to  hold  all  the  bluebirds,  so  Mother  Na- 
ure  tells  the  greater  part  of  them  to  go 
where  it’s  warm  about  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  she  finds  them  winter  homes  all 
the  way  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  Then 
toward  spring  she  whispers  when  it  is  safe 
to  come  back,  and  if  you  want  to  see  how 
she  can  take  care  of  those  that  are  here 
even  during  such  a storm  as  that  of  last 
night,  bundle  up  and  come  out  on  the  rear 
sunny  piazza.” 

There  all  the  household  soon  after 
assembled,  the  men  armed  with  shov- 
els to  aid  in  the  path -making  in  which 
Abram  was  already  engaged.  Burt  was 
placed  in  a rocking-chair  by  a window 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  prospect  also. 
A charming  winter  outlook  it  was,  brill- 
iant with  light  and  gemmed  with  innu- 
merable crystals.  To  Amy’s  delight,  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  soft,  down- 
like notes  of  the  bluebird.  At  first  they 
seemed  like  mere  “wandering  voices  in 
the  air,”  sweet,  plaintive,  and  delicate  as 
the  wind -swayed  anemone.  Then  came 
a soft  rustle  of  wings,  and  a bird  darted 
downward,  probably  from  the  eaves,  but 
seemingly  it  was  a bit  of  the  sky  that  had 
taken  form  and  substance.  He  flew  past 
her  and  dislodged  a miniature  avalanche 
from  the  spray  on  which  he  alighted.  The 
little  creature  sat  still  a moment,  then  lift- 
ed and  stretched  one  wing  by  an  odd  co- 
quettish movement  while  it  uttered  its  low 
musical  warble. 

“ Why,” exclaimed  Amy,  “he  is  almost 
the  counterpart  of  our  robin-redbreast  of 
England !” 

“Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Marvin,  “he  resem- 
bles your  English  redbreast  closely  both 
in  appearance  and  habits,  and  our  New 
England  forefathers  called  him  the  ‘blue 
robin.’  To  my  taste  the  bluebird  is  the 
superior  of  the  two,  for  what  he  lacks  in 
stronger  and  more  varied  song  he  makes 
up  in  softer,  sweeter  notes.  And  then  he 
is  so  beautiful ! You  have  no  blue  birds 
of  any  kind  in  England,  Amy.  It  seems 
to  require  our  deeper-tinted  skies  to  pro- 
duce them.  Ah,  there  comes  his  mate. 
You  can  tell  her  by  the  lighter  blue  of 
her  plumage,  and  the  tinge  of  brown  on 
her  head  and  back.  She  is  a cold,  coy 
beauty,  even  as  a wife;  but  how  gallant 
is  her  azure-coated  beau ! Flirt  away,  my 
little  chap,  and  make  the  most  of  your 
courting  and  honey-moon.  You  will  soon 
have  family  cares  enough  to  discourage 
anybody  but  a bluebird;”  and  the  doctor 


looked  at  his  favorites  with  an  exulting 
affection  that  caused  a general  laugh. 

“I  shall  give  our  little  friends  some- 
thing better  than  compliments,”  said  Mr. 
Clifford,  obeying  his  hospitable  instincts, 
and  he  waded  through  the  snow  to  the  sun- 
ny side  of  an  evergreen,  and  there  cleared 
a space  until  the  ground  was  bare.  Then 
he  scattered  over  this  little  plot  an  abun- 
dance of  bread-crumbs  and  hay  seed,  and 
they  all  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
half  a dozen  little  bobbing  heads  at  break- 
fast. Johnnie  and  Alf,  who  on  account 
of  the  deep  snow  did  not  go  to  school,  were 
unwearied  in  watching  the  lovely  little 
pensioners  on  their  grandfather’s  bounty— 
not  pensioners  either,  for,  as  the  old  man 
said,  “They  pay  their  way  with  notes  that 
I‘ am  always  glad  to  accept.” 

The  work  of  path-making  and  shovel- 
ling snow  from  the  doors  and  roofs  of  the 
out-buildings  went  on  vigorously  all  the 
morning.  Abram  also  attached  the  farm 
horses  to  the  heavy  snow-plough,  to  which 
he  added  his  weight,  and  a broad,  track- 
like furrow  was  made  from  the  house  to 
the  road,  and  then  for  a mile  or  more  each 
way  upon  the  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbors.  Before  the  day  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced, the  south  wiud,  which  had  been  a 
scarcely  perceptible  breath,  freshened,  and 
between  the  busy  shovels  and  the  sway- 
ing branches  the  air  was  full  of  glittering 
crystals.  The  bride-like  world  was  throw- 
ing off  her  ornaments  and  preparing  for 
the  prose  of  every-day  life;  and  yet  she 
did  so  in  a cheerful,  lightsome  mood.  The 
sunny  eaves  dropped  a profusion  of  gems 
from  the  melting  snow.  There  was  a 
tinkle  of  water  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
cistern.  From  the  cackle  in  the  barn- 
yard it  appeared  that  the  hens  had  re- 
solved on  unwonted  industry,  and  were 
receiving  applause  from  the  oft-crowing 
chanticleers.  The  horses,  led  out  to  drink, 
were  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  appeared 
to  find  a child’s  delight  in  kicking  up  the 
snow.  The  cows  came  briskly  from  their 
stalls  to  the  space  cleared  for  them,  and 
were  soon  ruminating  in  placid  content 
What  though  the  snow  covered  the  ground 
deeper  than  at  any  time  during  the  winter, 
the  subtle  spirit  of  spring  was  recognized 
and  welcomed  not  only  by  man,  but  also 
by  the  lower  creation ! 

After  putting  Burt  in  a fair  way  of  re- 
covery, Dr.  Marvin,  armed  with  a shovel 
to  burrow  his  way  through  the  heavier 
drifts,  drove  homeward.  Alf  floundered 
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off  to  bis  traps,  and  returned  exultant 
with  two  rabbits.  Amy  was  soon  busy 
sketching  them  previous  to  their  trans- 
formation  irfto  a pot  pie,  Burt  looking  on 
with  a deeper  interns!  in  the  artist  than  in 
her  art,  although  he  hud  already  learned 
that  she  had  not  a little  skill  with  her 
pencil*  Indeed,  Burt  promised  to  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  part  of  invalid,  in 
spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and 
his  inclination  to  think  that  Amy's  com- 
panionship would  be  an  antidote  for  ev- 
ery ill  of  life  was  increasing  rapidly,  in 
accordance  with  his  hasty  temperament* 
which  arrived  at  conclusions  long  before 
others  had  begun  to  consider  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  them. 

Amy  was  still  more  of  a child  than 
a woman;  hut  a girl  must  bo  young  in- 
deed who  does  not  recognise  an  admirer,  j 
especially  so  transparent  a one  as  Burt 
would  ever  be.  HfejtrdcMt  glances  and 
compliments  both  amused  and  annoyed 
her.  From  his  brothers  she  had  obtained 
several  hints  of  his  previous  and  diversi- 
fied gallantries,  and  was  not  at  all  assured 
that  those  in  the  future  might  not  be  equal- 
ly varied.  She  did  not  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  homage,  however ; and  since  she 
had  found  it  so  easy  to  love  him  as  a bro- 


ther, it  did  not  seem  i Tripos 
slide  that  she  should  learn 
to  regard  him  m a not  her 
liglrt,  if  all  thought  it  best,  and  he 
M would  on  ly  be  fusible  ami  under- 
stand  that  she  did  not  wish  to  think  about 
such  things  for  yean*  to  come.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  in  one  respect  her  heart 
was  not  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
little  Johnnie.  She  expected  to  be  mar- 
ried some  time  or  other,  and  supposed  it 
might  as  well  be  to  Burt  as  to  another,  if 
their  friends  so  desired  it  ; hut  she  was 
for  putting  off  submission  to  woman’s 
natural  lot  as  long  a&  possible.  Possess- 
ing much  tact,  she  was  able  in  a great 
measure  to  repress  the  young  fellow’s  de- 
monstrativeness, and  maintain  their  bro- 
therly and  sisterly  relations;  but  it  cost 
her  effort,  and  sometimes  she  left  his  so- 
ciety flurried  and  wearied.  With  Webb 
she  enjoyed  perfect;  rest  and  a pleasing 
content.  He  w as  so  quiet  and  strong  that 
his  very  presence  seemed  to  soothe  her 
jarring  nerves.  He  appeared  to  under- 
stand her,  to  have  the  power  to  make 
much  that  interested  her  more  interest- 
ing, while  upon  her  little  feminine  mys- 
teries Of  needle  and  fancy  work  lie  looked 
with  an  admiring  helplessness,  as  if  she 
were  more*  unapproachable  in  her  sphere 
than  he  could  ever  be  in  his,  With  all  his 
scientific  facts  and  theories.  Women  like 
this  tribute  to  their  womanly  ways  from 
the  sterner  sex.  Maggie's  wifehood  was 
made  happy  by  it,  for  by  a hundred  little 
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things  she  knew  that  the  great  stalwart 
Leonard  would  be  lost  without  her.  More- 
over, by  his  rescue  of  Burt,  Webb  had 
won  a higher  place  in  Amy’s  esteem.  He 
had  shown  the  prompt  energy  and  cour- 
age which  satisfy  woman’s  ideal  of  man- 
hood, and  assure  her  of  protection.  Amy 
did  not  analyze  her  feelings  or  conscious- 
ly assure  herself  of  all  this.  She  only 
felt  that  Webb  was  restful,  and  would 
give  her  a sense  of  safety,  no  matter  what 
happened. 

Some  days  after  Burt’s  adventure,  Dr. 
Marvin  made  his  professional  call  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Alvord,  Squire  Bartley,  and 
the  minister  also  happened  in,  and  all 
were  soon  chatting  around  Mr.  Clifford’s 
ruddy  hearth.  The  pastor  of  this  country 
parish  was  a sensible  man.  who,  if  he  did 
not  electrify  his  flock  of  a Sunday  morn- 
ing, honestly  tried  to  guide  it  along  safe 
paths,  and  led  those  whom  he  asked  to 
follow.  His  power  lay  chiefly  in  the 
homes  of  his  people,  where  his  genial  pre- 
sence was  ever  welcomed.  He  did  not  re- 
gard those  to  whom  he  ministered  as  so 
many  souls  and  subjects  of  theological 
dogma,  but  as  flesh -and-blood  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  with  complex  interests 
and  relations;  and  the  heartiness  of  his 
laugh  over  a joke,  often  his  own,  and  the 
havoc  that  he  made  in  the  dishes  of  nuts 
and  apples,  proved  that  he  had  plenty  of 
good  healthful  blood  himself.  Although 
his  hair  was  touched  with  frost,  and  he 
had  never  received  any  degree  except  his 
simple  A.M.,  although  the  prospect  of  a 
metropolitan  pulpit  had  grown  remote  in- 
deed, he  seemed  the  picture  of  content  as 
he  pared  his  apple  and  joined  in  the 
neighborly  talk. 

4 ‘Doctor, ’’said  Mrs.  Leonard,  “ Amy  and 
I have  been  indulging  in  some  surmises 
over  a remark  you  made  the  other  day 
about  the  bluebirds.  You  said  the  female 
was  a cold,  coy  beauty,  and  that  her  mate 
would  soon  be  overburdened  with  family 
cares.  Indeed,  I think  you  rather  reflect- 
ed on  our  sex  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Blue- 
bird.” 

“I  fear  I can  not  retract.  The  female 
bluebird  is  singularly  devoid  of  sentiment, 
and  takes  life  in  the  most  serious  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact way.  Her  nest  and  her  young 
are  all  in  all  to  her.  John  Burroughs, 
who  is  a very  close  observer,  says  she 
shows  no  affection  for  the  male  and  no 
pleasure  in  his  society,  and  if  he  is  killed 
she  goes  in  quest  of  another  mate  in  the 


most  business-like  manner,  as  one  would 
go  to  a shop  on  an  errand.” 

“ The  heartless  little  jade!”  cried  Mag- 
gie, with  a glance  at  Leonard  which  plain- 
ly said  that  such  was  not  her  style  at  all. 

“Nevertheless,”  continued  the  doctor, 
“she  awakens  a love  in  her  husband 
which  is  blind  to  every  defect.  He  is 
gallantry  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
happiest  and  most  hilarious  of  lovers. 
Since  she  insists  on  building  her  nest  her- 
self, and  having  everything  to  her  own 
mind,  he  does  not  shrug  his  blue  shoul- 
ders and  stand  indifferently  or  sullenly 
aloof.  He  goes  with  her  everywhere,  fly- 
ing a little  in  advance  as  if  for  protection, 
inspects  her  work  with  flattering  minute- 
ness, applauds  and  compliments  continu- 
ally. Indeed,  he  is  the  ideal  French  beau 
very  much  in  love.” 

“In  other  words,  the  counterpart  of 
Leonard,”  said  Burt,  at  which  they  all 
laughed. 

“But  you  spoke  of  his  family  cares,” 
Webb  remarked:  “he  contributes  some- 
thing more  than  compliments,  does  he 
not  ?” 

“ Indeed  he  does.  He  settles  down  into 
the  most  devoted  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
The  female  usually  hatches  three  broods, 
and  as  the  season  advances  he  has  his 
hands,  or  his  beak  rather,  very  full  of 
business.  I think  Burroughs  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  he  is  in  most  cases  the  orna- 
mental member  of  the  firm.  He  feeds  his 
wife  as  she  sits  on  the  nest,  and  often  the 
first  brood  is  not  out  of  the  way  before  he 
has  another  to  provide  for.  Therefore  he 
is  seen  bringing  food  to  his  wife  and  two 
sets  of  children,  and  occasionally  taking 
her  place  on  the  nest.  Nor  does  he  ever 
get  over  his  delusion  that  his  mate  is  de- 
lighted with  his  song  and  little  gallantries, 
for  he  keeps  them  up  also  to  the  last.  So 
he  has  to  be  up  early  and  late,  and  alto- 
gether must  be  a very  tired  little  bird  when 
he  gets  a chance  to  put  his  head  under  his 
wing.” 

“Poor  little  fellow!  and  to  think  that 
she  doesn’t  care  for  him!”  sighed  Amy, 
pityingly  ; and  they  all  laughed  so  hearti- 
ly that  she  bent  her  head  over  her  work 
to  hide  the  rich  color  that  stole  into  her 
face— all  laughed  except  Mr.  Alvord,  who, 
as  usual,  was  an  attentive  and  quiet  listen- 
er, sitting  a little  in  the  background,  so  that 
his  face  was  in  partial  shadow.  Keen-eyed 
Maggie,  whose  sympathies  were  deeply 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  her  sad  and  taci- 
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tor,  emphatically.  “Were  it  not  for  the 
birds,  the  country  would  soon  be  as  bare 
as  the  locusts  left  Egypt.  Even  the  crow, 
against  which  you  are  so  vindictive,  is 
one  of  your  best  friends.  ” 

“ Oh,  now,  come,  I can’t  swallow  that. 
Crows  pull  up  my  corn,  rob  hens’  nests, 
carry  off  young  chickens.  They  even  rob 
the  nests  of  the  other  birds  you’re  so  fond 
of.  Why,  some  State  Legislatures  give  a 
bounty  for  their  destruction.” 

“If  there  had  only  been  a bounty  for 
killing  off  the  legislators,  the  States  would 
have  fared  better,”  replied  the  doctor,  with 
some  heat.  “ It  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  crow  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  bird  in  usefulness.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  you  have.” 

“Deliver  me  from  my  friends,  then,” 
said  the  squire,  rising;  and  he  departed, 
with  his  prejudices  against  modern  ideas 
and  methods  somewhat  confirmed. 

Like  multitudes  of  his  class,  he  observed 
in  nature  only  that  which  was  forced  upon 
his  attention  through  the  medium  of  im- 
mediate profit  and  loss.  The  crows  pulled 
up  his  corn,  and  carried  off  an  occasional 
chicken ; the  robins  ate  a little  fruit ; there- 
fore death  to  crows  and  robins.  They  all 
felt  a certain  sense  of  relief  at  his  depart- 
ure, for  while  their  sympathies  touched 
his  on  the  lower  plane  of  mere  utility  and 
money  value,  it  would  be  bondage  to  them 
to  be  kept  from  other  and  higher  consid- 
erations. Moreover,  in  his  own  material 
sphere  his  narrow  prejudices  were  ever  a 
jarring  element  that  often  exasperated 
Webb,  who  had  been  known  to  mutter: 
“Such  clods  of  earth  bring  discredit  on 
our  calling.” 

Burt,  with  a mischievous  purpose  illu- 
minating his  face,  remarked:  “I’ll  try  to 
put  the  squire  into  a dilemma.  If  I can 
catch  one  of  his  boys  shooting  robins  out 
of  season,  I will  lodge  a complaiut  with 
him,  and  insist  on  the  fine;”  and  his  de- 
sign was  laughingly  applauded. 

“I  admit,”  said  Mr.  Clifford,  “that 
Webb  has  won  me  over  to  a toleration 
of  crows,  but  until  late  years  I regarded 
them  as  unmitigated  pests.” 

“Undeserved  enmity  conies  about  in 
this  way,”  Webb  replied.  “We  see  a 
crow  in  mischief  occasionally,  and  the 
fact  is  laid  up  against  him.  If  we  sought 
to  know  what  he  was  about  when  not  in 
mischief,  our  views  would  soon  change. 
It  would  be  far  preferable  to  have  a little 
corn  pulled  up  than  to  be  unable  to  raise 


com  at  all.  Crows  can  be  kept  from  the 
field  during  the  brief  periods  when  they 
do  harm,  but  myriads  of  grasshoppers  c&n 
not  be  managed.  Moreover,  the  crow  de- 
stroys very  many  field-mice  and  other 
rodents,  but  chief  of  all  he  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  May -beetle  and  its  larvae. 
In  regions  of  the  country  where  the  crow 
has  been  almost  exterminated  by  poison 
and  other  means,  this  insect  has  left  the 
meadows  brown  and  sear,  while  grass- 
hoppers have  partially  destroyed  the  most 
valuable  crops.  Why  can’t  farmers  get 
out  of  their  plodding,  ox-like  ways,  and 
learn  to  co-work  with  Nature  like  men  ?” 

4 4 Hurrah  for  W ebb !”  cried  Burt.  “Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  squire  and  a 
crow  could  evoke  such  a peroration  ? That 
flower  of  eloquence  surely  grew  from  a 
rank,  dark  soil.” 

4 4 Squire  Bartley  amuses  me  very  much,” 
said  Mrs.  Clifford,  from  the  sofa,  with  a 
low  laugh.  44  He  seems  the  only  one  who 
has  the  power  to  ruffle  Webb.” 

“Little  wonder,”  thought  Amy,  “for 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  natures  more 
antagonistic.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  a 
very  silent  winter,”  the  minister  remark- 
ed. “In  my  walks  and  drives  of  late  I 
have  scarcely  heard  the  chirp  of  a bird. 
Are  there  many  that  stay  with  us  through 
this  season,  doctor  ?” 

4 4 More  than  you  would  suppose.  But 
you  would  not  be  apt  to  meet  many  of 
them  unless  you  sought  for  them.  At  this 
time  they  are  gathered  in  sheltered  locali- 
ties abounding  in  their  favorite  food.  Shall 
I tell  you  about  some  that  I have  observed 
throughout  several  successive  winters?” 
Having  received  eager  encouragement,  he 
resumed  : “My  favorites,  the  bluebirds, 
we  have  considered  quite  at  length.  They 
are  very  useful,  for  their  food  in  summer 
consists  chiefly  of  the  smaller  beetles  and 
the  larvae  of  little  butterflies  and  moths. 
Many  robins  stay  all  winter.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  food,  not  of  climate,  with  them.  In 
certain  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains 
there  is  an  abundance  of  berries,  and  flocks 
of  robins  feed  on  them  all  winter,  although 
the  cold  reaches  the  freezing-point  of  mer- 
cury. As  we  have  said,  they  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  the  insect  destroyers.  The 
golden-crested  kinglet  is  a little  mite  of  a 
bird,  not  four  inches  long,  with  a central 
patch  of  orange -red  on  his  crown.  He 
breeds  in  the  far  north,  and  wintering  here 
is  for  him  like  going  to  the  south.  In  sum- 
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is  of  a bright  gamboge  yellow,  with  black 
crown,  wings,  and  tail.  At  this  time  he 
is  a little  olive-brown  bird,  and  mingles 
with  his  fellows  in  small  flocks.  They 
are  sometimes  killed  and  sold  as  reed- 
birds.  They  are  brilliant  singers. 

“The  snow-bird  and  snow-bunting  are 
not  identical  by  any  means ; indeed,  each 
is  of  a different  genus.  The  bunting’s 
true  home  is  in  the  far  North,  and  it  is 
not  apt  to  be  abundant  here  except  in 
severe  weather.  Specimens  have  been 
found,  however,  early  in  November,  but 
more  often  they  appear  with  a late  De- 
cember snow-storm,  their  wild  notes  sug- 
gesting the  arctic  wastes  from  which  they 
have  recently  drifted  southward.  The 
sleigh  tracks  on  the  frozen  Hudson  are 
one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  they  are 
not  often  abundant  in  the  woods  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  Flocks  can  usually  be 
found  spending  the  winter  along  the  rail- 
road on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  they  be- 
come very  fat,  and  so  begrimed  with  the 
dirt  and  grease  on  the  track  that  you 
would  never  associate  them  with  the 
snowy  North.  They  ever  make,  however, 
a singular  and  pretty  spectacle  when  fly- 
ing up  between  one  and  the  late  afternoon 
sun,  for  the  predominant  white  in  their 
wings  and  tail  seems  almost  transparent. 
They  breed  at  the  extreme  North,  even 
along  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  and  are  fond  of  marine  localities 
at  all  times.  It’s  odd  to  think  that  the 
little  fellows  with  whom  we  are  now  so 
familiar  start  within  a month  for  regions 
above  the  arctic  circle.  I once,  when  a 
boy,  fired  into  a flock  feeding  in  a sleigh 
track  on  the  ice  in  the  river.  Some  of 
those  that  escaped  soon  returned  to  their 
dead  and  wounded  companions,  and  in 
their  solicitude  would  let  me  come  very 
near,  nor,  unless  driven  away,  would  they 
leave  the  injured  ones  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct. On  another  occasion  I brought 
some  wounded  ones  home,  and  they  ate  as 
if  starved,  and  soon  became  very  tame, 
alighting  upon  the  table  at  meal  times  witli 
a freedom  from  ceremony  which  made  it 
necessary  to  shut  them  up . They  spent 
most  of  their  time  among  the  house  plants 
by  the  window,  but  toward  spring  the  mi- 
gratory instinct  asserted  itself,  and  they 
became  very  restless,  pecking  at  the  panes 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  away.  Soon  aft- 
erward our  little  guests  may  have  been 
sporting  on  an  arctic  beach.  An  effort 
was  once  made  in  Massachusetts  to  keep 


a wounded  snow -bunting  through  the 
summer,  but  at  last  it  died  from  the  heat. 
They  are  usually  on  the  wing  northward 
early  in  March. 

“The 'ordinary  snow-bird  is  a very 
unpretentious  and  familiar  little  friend. 
You  can  find  him  almost  any  day  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  May,  and 
may  know  him  by  his  grayish  or  ashy 
black  head,  back,  and  wings,  white  body 
underneath  from  the  middle  of  his  breast 
backward,  and  white  external  tail  fea- 
thers. He  is  said  to  be  abundant  all  over 
America  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  breeds 
as  far  south  as  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  in  summer  along 
the  Shawangunk  range,  just  west  of  us,  in 
the  Catskills,  and  so  northward  above  the 
arctic  circle.  In  the  spring,  before  it 
leaves  us,  you  will  often  hear  its  pretty 
little  song.  They  are  very  much  afraid 
of  hawks,  which  make  havoc  among  them 
at  all  times,  but  are  fearless  of  their  hu- 
man— and  especially  of  their  humane — 
neighbors.  Severe  weather  will  often 
bring  them  to  our  very  doors,  and  drive 
them  into  the  outskirts  of  large  cities. 
They  are  not  only  harmless,  but  very  use- 
ful, for  they  devour  innumerable  seeds 
and  small  insects  with  their  larvae. 

“ Dear  me!  I could  talk  about  birds  all 
night.” 

“And  we  could  listen  to  you,”  cho- 
russed  several  voices. 

“I  never  before  realized  that  we  had 
such  interesting  winter  neighbors  and  vis- 
itors,” said  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes  and  the  faint  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
proved  how  deeply  these  little  children  of 
nature  had  enlisted  her  sympathies. 

“They  are  interesting,  even  when  in  one 
short  evening  I can  give  but  in  bald,  brief 
outline  a few  of  their  characteristics.  Your 
words  suggest  the  true  way  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Regard  them  as 
neighbors  and  guests,  in  the  main  very 
useful  friends,  and  then  you  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  more  about  them.  In  most 
instances  they  arequite  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness, and  are  quite  ready  to  be  intimate  with 
us.  That  handsome  bird,  the  blue  jay, 
that  is  so  wild  at  the  East,  is  as  tame  and 
domestic  as  the  robin  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  because  treated  well.  He  is  also  a 
winter  resident,  and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent birds  in  existence. 

“Indeed,  he  is  a genuine  humorist, 
and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his 
pranks.  His  powers  of  mimicry  are  but 
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slightly  surpassed  by  those  of  the  mocking- 
bird, and  it  is  his  delight  to  send  the  small- 
er feathered  tribes  to  covert  by  imitating 
the  cries  of  the  sparrow  and  other  hawks. 
When  so  tame  as  to  haunt  the  neighbor- 
hood of  dwellings,  he  is  unwearied  in  play- 
ing his  tricks  on  domestic  fowls,  and  they 
— silly  creatures! — never  learn  to  detect 
the  practical  joke,  for,  no  matter  how  often 
it  is  repeated,  they  hasten  panic-stricken 
to  shelter.  Wilson  speaks  of  him  as  the 
trumpeter  of  the  feathered  chorus,  but  his 
range  of  notes  is  very  great,  passing  from 
harsh  grating  sounds,  like  the  screech- 
ing of  an  unlubricated  axle,  to  a warbling 
as  soft  and  modulated  as  that  of  a blue- 
bird, and  again,  prompted  by  his  mercu- 
rial nature,  screaming  like  a decisive  fish- 
wife. Fledgelings  will  develop  contented- 
ly in  a cage,  and  become  tame  and  amus- 
ing pets.  They  will  learn  to  imitate  the 
human  voice,  and  almost  every  familiar 
sound.  A gentleman  in  South  Carolina 
had  one  that  was  as  loquacious  as  a parrot, 
and  could  utter  distinctly  several  words. 
In  this  region  they  are  hunted,  and  too 
shy  for  familiar  acquaintance.  When  a 
boy,  I have  been  tantalized  almost  beyond 
endurance  by  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  and  delight  in  the  fact.  I was  wild 
to  get  a shot  at  them,  but  they  would  keep 
just  out  of  range,  mocking  me  with  dis- 
cordant cries,  and  alarming  all  the  other 
game  in  the  vicinity.  They  often  had 
more  sport  than  I.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
small  boy  with  his  gun  can  not  be  taught 
to  let  them  alone.  If  they  were  as  do- 
mestic and  plentiful  as  robins,  they  would 
render  us  immense  service.  A colony  of 
jays  would  soon  destroy  all  the  tent-cat- 
erpillars on  your  place,  and  many  other 
pests.  In  Indiana  they  will  build  in  the 
shrubbery  around  dwellings,  but  we  usu- 
ally hear  their  cries  from  mountain-sides 
and  distant  groves.  Pleasant  memories 
of  rambles  and  nutting  excursions  they 
always  awaken.  The  blue  jay  belongs  to 
the  crow  family,  and  lias  all  the  brains  of 
his  black-coated  and  more  sedate  cousins. 
At  the  North,  he  will  lay  up  in  winter  a 
hoard  of  acorns  and  beech  mast  like  a 
squirrel.  An  experienced  bird-fancier  as- 
serts that  he  found  the  jay  ‘more  ingen- 
ious, cunning,  and  teachable  than  any 
other  species  of  birds  that  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  instruct.’ 

“One  of  our  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting winter  visitants  is  the  pine  gros- 
beak. Although  very  abundant  in  some 


seasons,  even  extending  its  migrations  to 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  irregular, 
and  only  the  coldest  weather  prompts  its 
excursions  southward.  The  general  color 
of  the  males  is  a light  carminal  red  or 
rose,  and  if  only  plentiful,  they  would 
make  a beautiful  feature  in  our  snowy 
landscape.  As  a general  thing,  the  red 
tints  are  brighter  in  the  American  than  in 
the  European  birds.  The  females,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  modest  in  their  plum- 
age, being  ash-colored  above,  with  a trace 
of  carmine  back  of  their  heads  and  upon 
their  upper  tail  coverts,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow  beneath.  The 
females  are  by  far  our  more  abundant  vis- 
itants, for  in  the  winter  of  75  I saw  numer- 
ous flocks,  and  not  over  two  per  cent,  were 
males  in  red  pi  umage.  Still,  strange  to  say, 
I saw  a large  flock  of  adult  males  the  pre- 
ceding November,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
a Norway  spruce  before  our  house.  Oh, 
what  a brilliant  assemblage  they  made 
among  the  dark  branches!  In  their  usual 
haunts  they  live  a very  retired  life.  The 
deepest  recesses  of  the  pine  forests  at  the  far 
North  are  their  favorite  haunts,  and  here 
the  majority  generally  remain  throughout 
the  year.  In  these  remote  wilds  is  bred 
the  fearlessness  of  man  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance,  for  they  are  among  the 
tamest  of  all  wild  birds,  finding,  in  this 
respect,  their  counterpart  in  the  American 
red  cross -bill,  another  occasional  cold- 
weather  visitant.  For  several  winters  the 
grosbeaks  were  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  were  so  tame 
that  they  could  be  captured  in  butterfly 
nets,  and  knocked  down  with  poles.  The 
markets  became  full  of  them,  and  many 
were  caged.  While  tame  they  were  very 
unhappy  in  confinement,  and  as  spring 
advanced  their  mournful  cries  over  their 
captivity  became  incessant.  They  can 
be  kept  as  pets,  however,  and  will  often 
sing  in  the  night.  Mr.  Audubon  observed 
that  when  firing  at  one  of  their  number, 
the  others,  instead  of  flying  away,  would 
approach  within  a few  feet,  and  gaze  at 
him  with  undisguised  curiosity,  unmingled 
with  fear.  One  very  severe  stormy  winter 
the  grosbeaks  fairly  crowded  the  streets  of 
Pictou.  A gentleman  took  one  of  these 
half-starved  birds  into  his  room,  where  it 
lived  at  large,  and  soon  became  the  tamest 
and  most  affectionate  of  pets.  But  in  the 
spring,  when  its  mates  were  migrating 
north,  nature  asserted  herself,  and  it  lost 
its  familiarity,  and  filled  the  house  with  its 
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piteous  wailings,  refused  food,  and  sought 
constantly  to  escape.  When  the  grosbeaks 
are  with  us  you  would  not  be  apt  to  notice 
them  unless  you  stumbled  directly  upon 
them,  for  they  are  the  most  silent  of  birds, 
which  is  remarkable,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  females.'’ 

“ That  is  just  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  still,”  remarked  Mrs.  Leonard.  “La- 
dies never  speak  unless  they  have  some- 
thing to  say.” 

44  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  you. 
The  lady  grosbeaks  certainly  have  very 
little  to  say  to  each  other,  though  when 
mating  in  their  secluded  haunts  they 
probably  express  their  preferences  decid- 
edly. If  they  have  an  ear  for  music,  they 
must  enjoy  their  wooing  immensely,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a lovelier  song  than  that 
of  the  male  grosbeak.  I never  heard  it 
but  once,  and  may  never  again;  but  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  I experienced  that 
intensely  cold  March  day  can  never  be 
forgotten.  I was  following  the  course  of 
a stream  that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  when,  most  unexpectedly,  I 
heard  a new  song,  which  proceeded  from 
far  up  the  glen.  The  notes  were  loud, 
rich,  and  sweet,  and  I hastened  on  to 
identify  the  new  vocalist.  I soon  discov- 
ered a superb  red  pine  grosbeak  perched 
on  the  top  of  a tall  hemlock.  His  rose- 
colored  plumage  and  mellow  notes  on 
that  bleak  day  caused  me  to  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  he  was  only  an  uncertain  and 
transient  visitor  to  our  region. 

44  We  have  a large  family  of  resident 
hawks  in  this  vicinity;  indeed,  there  are 
nine  varieties  of  this  species  of  birds  with 
us  at  this  time,  although  some  of  them  are 
rarely  seen.  The  marsh-hawk  has  a blu- 
ish or  brown  plumage,  and  in  either  case  is 
distinguished  by  a patch  of  white  on  its  up- 
per tail  coverts.  You  would  not  be  apt  to 
meet  with  it  except  in  its  favorite  haunts. 
I found  a nest  in  the  centre  of  Consook 
Marsh,  below  West  Point.  It  was  a rude 
affair.  The  nests  of  this  hawk  are  usual- 
ly made  of  hay,  lined  with  pine  needles, 
and  sometimes  at  the  North  with  feathers. 
This  bird  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in 
North  America,  and  breeds  as  high  as 
Hudson  Bay.  In  the  marshes  on  the 
Delaware  it  is  often  called  the  mouse- 
liawk,  for  it  sweeps  swiftly  along  the  low 
ground  in  search  of  a species  of  mice  com- 
mon in  that  locality.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
useful  in  the  southern  rice  fields,  since,  as 
it  sails  low,  it  interrupts  the  flocks  of  bobo- 


links or  rice-birds  in  their  depredations. 
Planters  say  that  one  marsh -hawk  ac- 
complishes more  than  several  negroes  in 
alarming  these  greedy  little  gourmands. 
In  this  region  they  do  us  no  practical 
harm.  Our  most  abundant  hawk  is  the 
broad-winged,  which  will  measure  about 
thirty -six  inches  with  wings  extended. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  so  dusky  as 
to  impart  a prevalent  brownish  color,  and 
the  species  is  distributed  generally  over 
eastern  North  America.  Unlike  the  marsh- 
hawk,  it  builds  in  trees,  and  Mr.  Audubon 
describes  a nest  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
crow — a resemblance  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  frequency  with  which  this  hawk 
will  repair  crows’  nests  of  former  years 
for  its  own  use.  I shot  one  once  upon 
such  a nest,  from  which  I had  taken  crows' 
eggs  the  preceding  summer.  I had  only 
wounded  the  bird,  and  he  clawed  me  se- 
verely before  I was  able  to  capture  him. 
I once  took  a fledgeling  from  a nest,  and 
he  became  very  fond  of  me,  and  quite 
gentle,  but  he  would  not  let  any  one  else 
handle  him.  On  another  occasion,  when 
examining  a nest,  the  male  bird  flew  to  a 
branch  just  over  it,  uttering  loud,  squeal- 
ing cries,  thence  darted  swiftly  past  me, 
and  so  close  that  I could  feel  the  rush  of 
air  made  by  his  wings;  then  he  perched 
near  again,  and  threatened  me  in  every 
way  he  could,  extending  his  wings,  in- 
clining his  head  and  body  toward  me, 
making  meanwhile  a queer  whistling 
sound.  Only  when  I reached  the  nest 
would  the  female  leave  it,  and  then  she 
withdrew  but  a short  distance,  returning 
again  as  soon  as  I began  to  descend.  The 
devotion  of  these  wild  creatures  to  their 
young  is  often  marvellous.  Mr.  Audubon 
describes  this  hawk  as 4 4 spiritless,  inactive, 
and  so  deficient  in  courage  that  he  is  often 
chased  by  the  little  sparrow-hawk  and 
kingbird.”  Another  naturalist  dissents 
emphatically  from  this  view,  and  regards 
the  broad-winged  as  the  most  courageous 
and  spirited  of  his  family,  citing  an  in- 
stance of  a man  in  his  employ  who,  while 
ascending  to  a nest,  was  assailed  with 
great  fury.  His  hat  was  torn  from  his 
head,  and  he  would  have  been  injured  had 
not  the  bird  been  shot.  He  also  gives  an- 
other example  of  courage  in  an  attack  by 
this  hawk  upon  a boy  seeking  to  rob  its 
nest.  It  fastened  its  talons  in  his  arm, 
and  could  not  be  beaten  off  until  it  was 
killed.  Perhaps  both  naturalists  are  right. 
It  is  brave  and  fierce  when  its  home  is  dis- 
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turbed,  and  lacks  the  courage  to  attack 
other  birds  of  its  own  kind.  At  any  rate, 
it  has  no  hesitancy  in  making  hawk-love 
to  chickens  and  ducklings,  but  as  a rule 
subsists  on  insects  and  small  quadrupeds. 
It  is  not  a very  common  winter  resident, 
but  early  in  March  it  begins  to  come  north- 
ward in  flocks. 

“Next  to  the  broad-winged,  the  sharp- 
shinned  is  our  most  abundant  hawk,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  entire  continent 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Mexico.  It  usually 
builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  occasionally 
on  ledges  of  rocks,  and  as  a general  thing 
takes  some  pains  in  its  construction.  Its 
domicile  approaches  the  eagle’s  nest  in 
form,  is  broad  and  shallow,  and  made  of 
sticks  and  twigs  lined  thinly  with  dried 
leaves,  mosses,  etc.  A full-grown  female 
— which,  as  I told  you  once  before,  is  al- 
ways larger  than  the  male  among  birds  of 
prey  — measures  about  twenty-six  inches 
with  wings  extended.  It  is  lead-colored 
above,  and  lighter  beneath.  You  can  easi- 
ly recognize  this  hawk  by  its  short  wings, 
long  tail,  and  swift,  irregular  flight.  One 
moment  it  is  high  in  the  air,  the  next  it 
disappears  in  the  grass,  having  seized  the 
object  of  its  pursuit.  It  is  capable  of  sur- 
prisingly sudden  dashes,  and  its  pursuit  is 
so  rapid  that  escape  is  well-nigh  hopeless. 
It  is  not  daunted  by  obstacles.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon saw  one  dart  through  a thicket  of 
briers,  strike  and  instantly  kill  a thrush, 
and  emerge  with  it  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  often  makes  havoc  among  young  chick- 
ens, and  in  one  instance  came  every  day 
to  a poultry-yard  until  it  had  carried  off 
over  twenty.  It  does  not  hesitate  to 
pounce  down  upon  a chicken  even  in  the 
farmer's  presence;  and  one,  in  a headlong 
pursuit,  broke  through  the  glass  of  a 
greenhouse,  then  dashed  through  another 
glass  partition,  and  was  only  brought  up 
by  a third.  Pigeons  also  are  quite  in  its 
line.  Indeed,  it  is  a bold  red-taloned  free- 
booter, and  only  condescends  to  insects 
and  the  smaller  reptiles  when  there  are 
no  little  birds  at  band.  During  the 
spring  migration  this  hawk  is  sometimes 
seen  in  large  flocks. 

“The  American  goshawk  is  the  next  bird 
of  this  family  that  I will  mention,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  sa  v that  lie  is  only  a win- 
ter resident.  He  is  the  dreaded  blue  hen 
hawk  of  New  England,  and  is  about  twen- 
ty-three inches  long,  and  forty-four  from 
tip  to  tip  of  wings.  One  good  author- 
ity says  that  for  strength,  intrepidity, 


and  fury  he  can  not  be  surpassed.  He 
will  swoop  down  into  a poultry-yard  and 
carry  off  a chicken  almost  before  you  can 
take  a breath.  He  is  swift,  cunning,  and 
adroit  rather  than  heedless  and  headlong, 
like  the  sharp  - shinned  hawk,  and  al- 
though the  bereaved  fanner  may  be  on 
the  alert  with  his  gun,  this  marauder  will 
watch  his  chance,  dash  into  the  yard,  then 
out  again  with  his  prey,  so  suddenly  that 
only  the  despairing  cries  of  the  fowl  reveal 
the  murderous  onslaught.  In  western 
Maine  this  hawk  is  very  common.  A 
housewife  will  hear  a rush  of  wings,  cries 
of  terror,  and  can  only  reach  the  door  in 
time  to  see  one  of  these  robbers  sailing  off 
with  the  finest  of  her  pullets.  Hares  and 
wild-ducks  are  favorite  game  also.  The 
goshawk  will  take  a mallard  with  perfect 
ease,  neatly  and  deliberately  strip  off  the 
feathers,  and  then,  like  an  epicure,  eat 
the  breast  only.  Audubon  once  saw  a 
large  flock  of  blackbirds  crossing  the 
Ohio.  Like  an  arrow  a goshawk  darted 
upon  them,  while  they,  in  their  fright, 
huddled  together.  The  hawk  seized  one 
after  another,  giving  each  a death-squeeze, 
then  dropping  it  into  the  water.  In  this 
way  he  killed  five  before  the  flock  escaped 
into  the  woods.  He  then  leisurely  went 
back,  picked  them  up  one  by  one,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  spot  selected  for  his 
lunch.  With  us,  I am  happy  to  say,  he 
is  shy  and  distant,  preferring  the  river 
marshes  to  the  vicinity  of  our  farm-yards. 
He  usually  takes  his  prey  while  swooping 
swiftly  along  on  the  wing.” 

“Have  we  any  hawks  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  old-time  falconry  of  Eu- 
rope ?”  Webb  asked. 

“Yes  ; our  duck  or  great-footed  hawk 
is  almost  identical  with  the  well-known 
peregrine  falcon  of  Europe.  It  is  a per- 
manent resident,  and  breeds  on  the  in- 
accessible cliffs  of  the  Highlands,  al- 
though preferring  similar  localities  along 
a rocky  sea-coast.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  our  duck-hawk  might  be  train- 
ed for  the  chase  as  readily  as  its  foreign 
congener.  It  lias  the  same  wonderful 
powers  of  flight,  equal  docility  in  confine- 
ment, and  can  be  taught  to  love  and  obey 
its  master.  I have  often  wondered  why 
falconry  has  not  been  revived,  like  other 
ancient  sports.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
have  employed  trained  hawks  to  capture 
carrier-pigeons  that  were  sent  out  with 
missives  by  the  French  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.  In  a few  instances  the  duck-hawk 
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has  been  known  to  nest  in  trees.  It  is  a 
solitary  bird,  and  the  sexes  do  not  associ- 
ate except  at  the  breeding  season.  While 
it  prefers  water-fowl,  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  them.  I shot  one  on  a Long  Isl- 
and beach  and  found  in  its  crop  whole 
legs  of  the  robin,  Alice's  thrush,  cat-bird, 
and  warblers.  It  measures  about  forty- 
five  inches  in  the  stretch  of  its  wings,  and 
its  prevailing  color  is  of  a dark  blue. 

“The  pigeon-hawk  is  not  very  rare  at 
this  season.  Professor  Baird  describes  this 
bird  as  remarkable  for  its  rapid  flight,  its 
courage,  and  its  enterprise  in  attacking 
birds  even  larger  than  itself.  This  accords 
with  my  experience,  for  my  only  specimen 
wras  shot  in  the  act  of  destroying  a hen. 
He  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  flicker, 
or  high-holder,  which  bird,  with  robins, 
pigeons,  and  others  of  similar  size,  is  his 
favorite  game.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  rare 
at  this  time,  and  is  only  abundant  occa- 
sionally during  its  migrations.  The  red- 
shouldered hawk  is  a handsome  bird,  with 
some  very  good  traits,  and  is  a common 
permanent  resident.  Unless  hunted,  these 
birds  are  not  shy,  andjthey  remain  mated 
throughout  the  year.  Many  a human 
pair  might  learn  much  from  their  affec- 
tionate and  considerate  treatment  of  each 
other.  They  do  not  trouble  poultry-yards, 
and  are  fond  of  frogs,  cray-fish,  and  even 
insects.  Occasionally  they  will  attack 
birds  as  large  as  a meadow-lark.  They 
have  a high  and  very  irregular  flight,  but 
occasionally  they  so  stuff  themselves  with 
frogs  that  they  can  scarcely  move.  Wil- 
son found  one  with  the  remains  of  ten 
frogs  in  his  crop. 

“Last  among  the  winter  residents  I can 
merely  mention  the  red -tailed  hawk,  so 
named  from  the  deep  rufus  color  of  its 
tail  feathers.  It  is  a heavy,  robust  bird, 
and  while  it  usually  feeds  on  mice,  moles, 
and  shrews  that  abound  in  meadows,  its 
depredations  on  farm-yards  are  not  infre- 
quent. It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  continent,  and  abundant  here.  It 
is  a powerful  bird,  and  can  compass  long 
distances  with  a strong,  steady  flight, 
often  moving  with  no  apparent  motion 
of  the  wings.  It  rarely  seizes  its  prey 
while  flying,  like  the  goshawk,  but  with 
its  keen  vision  will  inspect  the  immediate 
vicinity  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  and 
thence  dart  upon  it.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  its  food.  Insects,  birds,  and  reptiles 
are  alike  welcome  game,  and  in  summer 
it  may  be  seen  carrying  a writhing  snake 


through  the  air.  While  flying  it  utters 
a very  harsh,  peculiar,  and  disagreeable 
scream,  and  by  some  is  called  the  squeal- 
ing hawk.  The  social  habits  of  this  bird 
are  in  an  appropriate  discord  with  their 
voices.  After  rearing  their  young  the  sex- 
es separate,  and  are  jealous  of  and  hostile 
to  each  other.  It  may  easily  happen  that 
if  the  wife  of  the  spring  captures  any  prey, 
her  former  mate  will  struggle  fiercely  for 
its  possession,  and  the  screaming  clamor 
of  the  fight  will  rival  a conjugal  quarrel 
in  the  Bowery.  In  this  respect  they  form 
an  unpleasing  contrast  with  the  red-slioul- 
dered  hawks,  among  whom  marriage  is 
permanent,  and  maintained  with  lover- 
like  attentions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  contrasts  of  character  even 
in  the  hawk  world ; and  when  you  remem- 
ber that  we  have  fifteen  other  varieties  of 
this  bird,  besides  the  nine  I have  mention- 
ed, you  may  think  that  nature,  like  society, 
is  rather  prodigal  in  hawks.  As  civiliza- 
tion advances,  however,  innocence  stands 
a better  chance.  At  least  this  is  true  of 
the  harmless  song-birds. 

“I  have  now  given  you  free-handed 
sketches  of  the  great  majority  of  our  win- 
ter residents,  and  these  outlines  are  neces- 
sarily very  defective  from  their  briefness 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons.*  I have  al- 
ready talked  an  unconscionably  long  time ; 
but  what  else  could  you  expect  from  a 
man  with  a hobby  ? As  it  is,  I am  not 
near  through,  for  the  queer  little  white- 
bellied  nut-hatch,  and  his  associates  in 
habits,  the  downy,  the  hairy,  the  golden- 
winged, and  the  yellow-bellied  woodpeck- 
ers, and  four  species  of  owls,  are  also  with 
us  at  this  season.  With  the  bluebirds  the 
great  tide  of  migration  has  already  turn- 
ed northward,  and  all  through  March, 
April,  and  May  I expect  to  greet  the  suc- 
cessive arrivals  of  old  friends  every  time 
I go  out  to  visit  my  patients.  I can  as- 
sure you  that  I have  no  stupid,  lonely 
drives,  unless  the  nights  are  dark  and 
stormy.  Little  Johnnie,  I see,  has  gone  to 
sleep.  I must  try  to  meet  some  fairies  and 
banshees  in  the  moonlight  for  her  benefit 
But,  Alf,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you  so  wide- 
awake. Shooting  birds  as  game  merely 
is  very  well,  but  capturing  them  in  a way 
to  know  all  about  them  is  a sport  that  is 
always  in  season,  and  would  grow  more 
and  more  absorbing  if  you  lived  a thou- 
sand years.  ” 

A bent  for  life  was  probably  given  to 
the  boy’s  mind  that  night. 
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THE  DELIVERANCE  OP  LEYDEN. 

[1574.] 

Long,  long  the  Lord  His  counsel  keeps,  and  long  withholds  His  hand, 
While  weary  weeks  and  months  go  by,  and  sad-eyed  watchers  stand; 

But  not  in  vain  their  yearning  gaze  deliverance  awaits: 

The  winds  and  waves  obey  His  will — the  ships  are  at  the  gates! 

Oh,  fair  at  first  old  Leyden  lay  upon  the  ancient  Rhine, 

Whose  willow-shaded  waters  mirrored  all  the  lordly  line 

Of  bridge  and  boat  and  soaring  spire,  proud  home  and  crowded  street, 

And,  far  above  the  Roman  tower,  the  blue  sky  smiling  sweet. 

But  all  that  fatal  summer  Leyden  languished  in  the  grasp 
Of  the  stem  and  haughty  Valdez,  ever  tightening  clasp  on  clasp ; 

All  about  her  frowned  his  ramparts,  scowled  his  cannon,  thronged  his  men. 
Iron  heel  on  fruitful  garden,  Spanish  steed  on  Holland  fen. 

Far  away  the  faithful  Orange,  racked  with  fever,  bowed  with  grief, 

But,  with  courage  high  and  dauntless,  on  his  sick-bed  planned  relief: 

In  his  heart  the  starving  city  was  the  burden  that  he  bore, 

Ever  scheming  how  each  Beggar  might  vanquish  foemen  four. 

Within  the  walls  the  burghers’  store  still  faded  day  by  day ; 

Two  months  with  food,  another  month  without,  had  passed  away; 

Their  meat  and  then  their  bread  had  gone,  and  every  hope  had  failed, 

Save  a four  days'  hoard  of  malt-cake,  and  hearts  that  never  quailed. 

In  darkness  walks  the  pestilence,  destruction  wastes  at  noon,  * 

In  every  house  there  lies  one  dead;  all  fear  to  follow  soon; 

Starvation  leers  from  many  an  eye,  and  famine  sucks  the  breath 
Of  tottering  wife  and  dying  child,  and  hero  marked  for  death. 

One  only  hope,  one  strong  ally,  for  dying  Leyden  waits: 

The  Prince's  hand  may  yet  command  the  massive  ocean  gates. 

The  dikes!  the  outer  dikes!  he  breaks  their  walls,  and  bids  the  sea 
Go  drown  the  camps  of  Valdez,  and  the  captive  city  free. 

Two  hundred  boats  he  fills  with  food;  the  waters  slowly  rise; 

And  joyfully  and  longingly  men  watch  the  western  skies. 

The  swarming  troops  of  Valdez  fear  a more  than  human  power 
As  they  see  the  crawling  waters  stealing  upward  every  hour. 

But  not  as  yet  the  burgh$^*s'  new-born  hopes  shall  be  fulfilled — 

A little  longer  must  thejj  ' wait  ere  fateful  fears  be  stilled. 

“Go  to  your  tower,  ye  Beggars,”  the  taunting  Spaniard  calls, 

“And  tell  us  if  ye  see  the  waves  before  your  very  walls.” 

As  dike  by  dike  and  fort  by  fort  relief  comes  struggling  near, 

The  starving  city  trembles  first  with  hope  and  then  with  fear; 

A week  has  passed,  and  still  iu  shallow  water  lies  the  fleet, 

And  still  the  half-won  victory  is  shadowed  with  defeat. 

But  now  the  mighty  winds  of  God  spring  fiercely  from  the  sky; 

O'er  moor  and  dike,  on  surging  wave,  the  eager  Heet  rides  high. 
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THE  PICTURE. 

PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1AM  now  seventy,  and  learning  some- 
thing every  day;  especially  my  igno- 
rance. But  fifty-two  years  ago  I knew 
everything,  or  nearly — I had  finished  my 
education.  I knew  a little  Greek  and 
Latin,  a very  little  vernacular,  a little 
mathematics,  and  a little  war : could 
march  a thousand  men  into  a field,  and 
even  out  of  it  again — on  paper.  So  I left 
Paris,  and  went  home  to  rest  on  my  oars. 

Months  rolled  on.  I still  rested  on  my 
oars — rested  on  them  so  industriously  that 
at  last  my  mother,  a very  superior  wo- 
man, took  fright  at  my  assiduous  inac- 
tivity, and  bundled  me  out  of  the  boat. 

She  had  an  uncle  who  loved  her,  and 
indeed  had  reared  her  as  a child.  She 
wrote  to  him,  concealing  neither  her  ma- 
ternal pride  nor  her  maternal  anxieties. 
He  replied,  “Send  the  boy  here;  and  if 
he  is  anything  like  you,  he  shall  be  my 
son  and  successor.”  He  was  a notary, 
and  had  a good  business. 

In  due  course  the  diligence  landed  me 
far  from  home,  at  a town  in  Provence.  A 
boy  and  an  ass  were  waiting  for  me. 
On  these  beasts  of  burden  I strapped  my 
effects,  and  the  quadruped  conducted  us 
by  a bridle  - road  through  groves  and  by 
purling  streams  to  a range  of  hills,  at 
whose  foot  nestled  my  uncle’s  villa,  lawn, 
garden,  and  vineyard.  The  contrast  was 
admirable.  The  hills,  with  their  rocky 
chasms,  were  bold,  grand,  and  grim,  and 
the  little  house  clothed  with  flowering 
creepers,  the  velvet  lawn  watered  twice  a 
day,  and  green  as  emerald,  and  the  violet 
plums  peeping  among  the  olive -colored 
leaves,  were  quietly  enchanting.  “Ohl” 
thought  I,  “what  a bower  for  a hard 
notary  I” 

The  hard  notary  met  me  with  open 
arms,  embraced  me,  held  me  out,  gazed 
at  me,  said,  in  a broken  voice,  “You  are 
very  like  your  darling  mother,”  and  em- 
braced me  again.  I was  installed  in  a 
pretty  bedroom  with  a bay-window,  cur- 
tained outside  by  a magnolia  in  full 
bloom ; pigeons  cooed  outside  every  morn- 
ing an  hour  before  breakfast,  leaves  glis- 
tened with  dew,  and  flowers  diffused  sweet 
smells. 

Next  day  my  uncle  took  me  into  the 
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town  to  his  office,  and  introduced  me  to 
his  managing  clerk  as  his  partner  and 
successor.  He  left  me  under  charge  of 
this  worthy  whilst  he  pursued  his  real  vo- 
cation, bric-i-brac.  He  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  pick  up  a great  bargain,  a vile 
old  jug;  he  itched  to  be  home  with  it;  so 
I had  no  time  to  master  my  new  business 
that  day. 

The  good  cur6  dined  with  us,  and  my 
uncle  presented  us  both  to  him,  jug  and 
nephew — especially  jug;  but  the  cur6  was 
impai*tial,  and  took  a gentle  interest,  real 
or  fictitious,  in  us  both.  He  was  a man 
of  learning  and  piety,  and  had  seen 
strange  and  terrible  things  in  France; 
had  known  great  people  and  great  vicissi- 
tudes, though  now  settled  in  a peaceful 
village— “post  tot  naufragia  tutus”  He 
was  a gentle,  amiable  soul,  a severe  judge 
of  nothing  but  cruelty  and  deliberate 
vice,  and  a most  interesting  companion  if 
you  chose : by  which  I mean  that  he 
had  neither  the  animal  spirits  nor  the 
vanity  which  make  a man  habitually  flu- 
ent ; but  if  you  could  suspend  your  own 
volubility  and  question  him,  a well  of 
knowledge. 

My  uncle  had  two  servants— Catherine, 
a tall,  gaunt  woman  ; tanned,  hollow- 
eyed,  and  wrinkled ; and  Suzon,  a pretty, 
rosy,  bright-eyed  maid.  Her  my  uncle 
ignored;  Catherine  was  his  favorite,  a 
model  of  industry,  fidelity,  and  skill ; be- 
sides, she  resembled  antique  mugs,  etc., 
whereas  little  Suzon  was  more  like  mod- 
ern porcelain,  Provence  roses,  and  such 
like  ephemeral  things.  Suzon  was  always 
in  the  background,  Catherine  always  to 
the  fore.  She  cooked  the  dinner ; yet  she 
must  put  on  an  apron  and  a cap  of  the 
past  and  wait  upon  us,  even  when  the  cur6 
or  a stray  advocate  from  Paris  was  our 
guest,  and  Suzon  would  have  done  us 
credit.  Ere  long  this  latter  arrangement 
became  grievous  to  me,  for  I fell  in  love; 
and  this  gaunt  creature  came  between  me 
and  the  delight  of  my  eyes.  It  was  my 
first  attachment.  I had  seen  a good  many 
pretty  girls,  and  danced  with  them ; but  I 
thought  them  frivolous,  and  they  took  me 
for  a pedant.  I was  a poet,  and  aimed 
high.  Accordingly  I fell  in  love — with  a 
picture — or  with  the  goddess  it  represented. 

My  uncle’s  dining-room  combined  the 
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salon  and  the  salle  & manger.  It  was 
very  long  and  broad,  and  the  round  table 
devoted  to  meals  could  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  room.  Eight  could  dine  at  it, 
yet  there  was  room  for  it  in  the  great  bay- 
window,  and  it  ran  smoothly  upon  little 
wheels  instead  of  casters:  so  did  all  the 
chairs,  ottomans,  fauteuils,  and  sofas. 
Chinese  vases  five  feet  high,  and  always 
filled  with  flowers,  guarded  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  room;  vast  landscapes  were 
painted  on  the  walls,  and  framed  in  pan- 
els of  mellow  oak;  many  pieces  of  curious 
old  plate  glittered  on  the  sideboard;  a 
large  doorway  with  no  door,  but  an  am- 
ple curtain  of  blue  Utrecht  velvet,  led  iftto 
a library  of  choice  books  splendidly  bound, 
many  of  them  by  antique  binders,  the  de- 
light of  connoisseurs.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  dining-room  hung  a picture  in 
an  oval  frame,  massive,  and  carved  with 
great  skill  and  simplicity;  this  frame  had 
been  chipped  in  places,  and  there  was  a 
black  - looking  hole  on  the  right  border, 
and  some  foreign  substance  imbedded. 

The  picture  was  a portrait  (life  size)  of  a 
young  lady  resplendent  with  youth  and 
beauty,  the  face  oval  and  forehead  pure, 
the  lips  and  peeping  teeth  exquisite,  and 
the  liquid  gray  eyes  full  of  languor  above 
and  fire  below,  that  arrested  and  enchant- 
ed. The  dress  had  no  doubt  been  select- 
ed for  pictorial  effect;  for  the  waist  was 
long  and  of  a natural  size,' and  the  noble 
bare  arms  adorned  only  with  dark  blue 
velvet  bands,  which  set  off  the  satin  skin. 

Soft  sensations  and  vague  desires  thrill- 
ed me  as  I gazed  on  this  enchanting  pic- 
ture, and  I longed  and  sighed  for  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  gaunt  Catherine  at  dinner-time 
kept  getting  between  me  and  my  goddess, 
and  I hated  the  sight  of  her,  and  said  she 
purposely  interposed  her  hideousness  be- 
tween me  and  that  divine  beauty.  But 
now,  having  had  fifty  years  to  consider 
the  matter,  I think  she  stood  behind  her 
master  s chair  whether  there  was  a love- 
sick dreamer  at  table  or  not,  and  was  in- 
tent on  her  duties,  not  my  dreams. 

After  I had  thoroughly  absorbed  this 
lovely  creature's  perfections,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  her  character  was  as  noble, 
arch,  and  lovable  as  her  features,  I found 
it  difficult  to  go  on  living  without  ever 
hearing  her  enchanting  voice,  or  kissing 
her  hand,  or,  at  all  events,  some  portion  or 
other  of  her  dress.  So  I asked  my  uncle 
timidly  for  her  name  and  address. 


The  answer  was  discouraging:  “How 
should  I know?  I bought  her  for  the 
frame,  you  may  be  sure : it  is  what  the  fools 
call  rococo;  that  means  admirable.” 

44  And  so  it  is,  now  I look  at  it,”  said  I; 
“but  oh,  uncle,  what  is  that  compared 
with  the  divine  effigy!” 

4 4 Divine  fiddlestick !”  said  he.  4 4 Look 
at  her  little  finger,  all  out  of  drawing!” 

Here  was  a notary  against  whom  it  could 
not  be  urged,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex . 
Why,  I could  hardly  help  laughing  in  his 
face. 

4 4 Her  little  finger !”  I cried.  4 4 Look  at 
her  lips,  her  teeth,  her  eyes — brimful  of 
heaven !” 

44  That  inspection  I leave  to  you,  young 
man,”  said  my  uncle,  calmly;  “but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  that  black  mark 
in  the  frame  is.” 

44  And  so  you  shall,  uncle,”  said  I,  with 
the  ready  good-nature  of  youth ; and  there- 
upon I jumped  on  a chair,  and  from  the 
chair  alighted  like  a bird  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  my  uncle  ejaculated  and  trem- 
bled—for  the  wood- work,  not  me.  I exam- 
ined the  hole  in  the  frame,  and  found  a 
substance  imbedded.  I took  out  my  pen- 
knife, nearly  fell  on  my  uncle's  head,  re- 
covered myself  with  a yell,  cut  a small 
slice  off  the  substance,  and  reported : 4 4 Un- 
cle, it  is  lead — a bullet,  a big  one.  There, 
now,  O base  world!  Ah,  sovereign  beau- 
ty, your  charms  have  well-nigh  cost  your 
life.  Some  despairing  lover,  whom  she 
esteemed,  but  could  not  love,  or,  likelier 
still,  some  rival  crushed  under  her  charms, 
has  committed  this  outrage.  Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
There  are  some  golden  hairs  attached  to 
the  bullet.  Horrible ! horrible !” 

4 4 Malediction  on  the  fools!'’  cried  my 
uncle.  44  Why  could  they  not  fire  at  the 
daub,  and  spare  the  frame  ?”  He  added, 
more  composedly,  that  evidently  some  mob 
had  attacked  the  house  during  the  trou- 
bles, and  one  of  the  savages  had  fired  at  it 
out  of  pure  ruffianism. 

4 4 No,  no,  ” said  I ; 4 4 that  does  not  accou n t 
for  these  golden  hairs.  Oh,  uncle,  who  is 
she  ? I will  travel  all  France  if  necessary. 
Do  but  tell  me  where  I can  find  her.” 

44  How  can  I tell  what  church-yard  she 
lies  in  ? Why,  it  is  fifty  years  since  such 
frames  were  made  in  this  now  tasteless 
country.” 

44  Cruel  uncle,  do  not  say  so,”  cried  I,  in 
piteous  accents.  44  Ah,  no;  they  found  a 
quaint  old  frame  to  act  as  a foil  to  her 
youth  and  beauty.  I will  copy  her.  I 
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will  make  an  etching  of  her : I am  rather 
skillful  in  that  way.  I will  send  impres- 
sions all  round  France ; I will  solicit  in- 
formation. I shall  find  her.  She  is  sin- 
gle; she  has  not  found  her  peer  in  my  sex. 
Is  it  likely  she  would  ? I will  surround 
her  with  homage;  I will  tell  her  how  I 
pined  for  her  and  sought  her,  and  found 
her  first  because  I loved  her  best;  I will 
throw  myself  at  her  feet;  I will  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  sweet  robe.  I will — Gone !” 

Gone  he  was  in  mid-tirade,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets:  he  escaped  my  ju- 
venile eloquence,  and  I heard  him  whis- 
tling. 

I loved  her  all  the  more,  and  lived  for 
our  first  rapturous  meeting. 


In  due  course  another  idle  attempt  was 
made  to  refrigerate  my  immortal  love; 
this  one  came  from  that  old  liag  Catherine. 
I used  to  set  my  easel  after  breakfast,  and 
work  nearly  all  day  reproducing  the  be- 
loved features.  One  afternoon  I could 
not  stop  for  anything.  Catherine  came 
in  and  pottered  about,  laying  the  cloth  for 
dinner.  That  was  hard,  but  I thought  it 
harder  when  suddenly  her  voice  jarred 
upon  my  amorous  soul  with  a calm  obser- 
vation : 

“ Is  not  that  a waste  of  time  ?” 

I looked  up,  amazed  at  such  an  interfer- 
ence. 


“I  mean,”  said  she,  “that  we  do  not 
need  another  picture  of  Aer.” 

“ You  don’t,  I dare  say;  female  beauty 
is  not  to  your  taste ; but  the  world  requires 
a great  many  pictures  of  this  peerless  crea- 
ture; and  the  world  shall  have  them, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.”  Catherine 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said  the 
world  could  do  very  well  without  them. 
“And  for  my  part,”  said  she,  “ I can  not 
think  what  you  see  so  admirable  in  that 
face.” 


“Look  at  it  without  envy,  hatred,  or 
malice,  if  you  can,  and  then  you  will 


see. 


Thus  brought  to  book,  the  grim  creature 
folded  her  arms  and  gazed  on  the  portrait 
in  a dignified  and  attentive  manner  that 
surprised  me.  “I  find  it  is  beautiful,” 
said  she,  calmly. 

“ What  a discovery !” 

“The  beauty  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
rather  good  features.” 

“ What  a concession !” 

“But  I search  in  vain  for  the  beauty  of 
the  soul.  With  youth  should  go  modesty 
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and  humility;  but  here  I see  vanity  and 
self-sufficiency.” 

“ And  I see  only  a noble  pride,  temper- 
ed with  such  sweetness  and  archness. 
There,  instead  of  running  her  down  to  me, 
when  you  might  as  well  blacken  the  morn- 
ing star,  I should  be  truly  grateful  to  you 
if  you  would  help  me  find  out  where  she 
lives.  Alive  she  is;  my  heart  tells  me  so. 
Death,  more  merciful  than  envy,  has 
spared  those  peerless  features.” 

Catherine  stared.  “Who  is  she  ? — why, 
what  does  that  matter  to  you  ? She  is  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandmother:  look  at 
the  frame.” 

“Malediction  on  the  frame!  You  are 
as  bad  as  my  uncle.  He  bought  her  for 
the  frame.  She  is  not  old ; she  never  will 
be  old ; such  beauty  is  immoiial.  Now  tell 
me,  my  good  Catherine.  I dare  say  you 
have  lived  in  this  district  all  your  life — 
Gone!” 

It  was  too  true;  the  servaut,  like  the 
master,  had  escaped  my  enthusiasm,  and 
left  me  to  my  theories.  But  I painted 
on,  and  loved  my  idol  in  spite  of  them 
all,  and  held  fast  my  determination  to  dis- 
cover her  by  publishing  her  features  from 
Havre  to  Marseilles. 

One  day  my  uncle  received  a very  wel- 
come letter.  It  announced  a visit  from 
an  old  fellow -collegian  of  his,  a highly 
distinguished  person,  a statesman,  an  am- 
bassador, and  peer  of  France — the  Comte 
de  Pontarlais.  This  thrilled  me  with  ex- 
citement and  curiosity.  I had  never  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  an  ambassador. 
Only  I feared  our  way  of  living  would 
seem  very  humble,  and,  worst  of  all,  that 
Catherine  would  wait  at  table,  and  get  be- 
tween his  Excellency  and  our  one  peerless 
gem,  the  portrait  of  my  divinity. 

I was  all  in  a flutter  as  the  hour  drew 
near,  and  looked  out  for  a carriage  with 
out-riders,  whence  should  emerge  a figure 
striped  with  broad  ribbon  and  emblazoned 
with  orders. 

Arrived  with  military  precision  an  eld- 
erly gentleman  on  a mule,  with  a small 
valise  carried  by  a peasant.  He  was  well 
dressed,  but  simply;  embraced  my  uncle 
affectionately;  and  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  grass  arm  in  arm,  to  be  as  near 
one  another  as  possible,  since  they  met  so 
seldom.  From  the  lawn  they  entered  the 
library  ; and  I was  going  thither  some- 
what shyly  to  be  presented,  when  Suzon 
met  me  in  wild  distress. 
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“Oh,  Monsieur  Fr6d6ric ! what  shall  we 
do  ? Here's  Catherine  been  ailing  this 
three  days  and  scarce  able  to  get  about, 
and  the  master  ordered  a great  dinner,  and 
she  would  cook  it,  and  not  fit  to  stand,  and 
she  fainted  away,  and  now  she  is  lying 
down  on  her  bed  more  dead  than  alive.” 

4 ‘ Poor  thing !”  said  I.  4 4 Well,  you  must 
get  a woman  into  the  kitchen,  and  you 
put  on  your  best  cap  and  wait.” 

4 4 Since  you  order  it,”  said  Suzon,  de- 
murely, and  lowered  her  eyelashes.  Now 
this  extreme  deference  had  not  been  her 
habit  hitherto. 

Encouraged  by  this  piece  of  flattery,  I 
added:  44  And  please  stand  behind  my  chair 
to-day  instead  of  my  uncle’s.  It  is  not 
that  I wish  to  give  myself  importance — ” 

“ The  idea  l|’  said  Suzon. 

“—but  that —ahem !— his  Excellency — ” 

44 1 understand,”  said  Suzon : 44  you  wish 
vie  to  have  a good  look  at  him— and  so 
do  I.” 

So  may  a man’s  best  motives  be  misin- 
terpreted by  shallow  minds. 

The  next  moment  I entered  the  libra- 
ry, and  was  presented  blushing  to  his  Ex- 
cellency. He  put  me  at  my  ease  by  his 
kindliness  and  quiet,  genial  manner.  To 
be  sure,  such  men  have  a different  man- 
ner for  different  occasions.  He  had  long 
studied  with  success  the  great  art  of  pleas- 
ing. Under  this  charming  surface,  how- 
ever, I could  see  a calm  authority,  and  in 
those  well-cut  features  Voltairian  finesse. 

By -and -by  Suzon  announced  dinner, 
and  I took  that  opportunity  to  say  that 
poor  Catherine  was  very  ill,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency would  have  much  to  excuse. 

His  Excellency  interrupted  me.  4 4 My 
young  friend,  trust  to  my  experience. 
Company  is  spoiled  by  service ; the  fewer 
majestic  and  brainless  figures  stand  be- 
hind our  chairs,  the  better  for  us.  The 
most  delightful  party  I can  remember, 
everything  was  on  the  table,  or  on  a huge 
buffet,  and  we  helped  ourselves  and  help- 
ed each  other.  Why,  the  very  circum- 
stance loosened  our  tongues,  that  Formali- 
ty would  have  paralyzed.  We  puffed  all 
the  dishes,  to  which  we  invited  our  fair 
convives ; and  told  romantic  stories  about 
them,  and  not  a word  of  truth.”  Thus 
chatting,  he  entered  the  salle  k manger, 
and  was  about  to  take  the  seat  my  uncle 
waved  him  to,  when  he  suddenly  started 
back  with  an  ejaculation,  not  loud  but 
eloquent,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  por- 
trait of  my  idol. 


The  very  next  moment  he  turned  them 
with  a flash  of  keen  and  almost  suspicious 
inquiry  upon  my  uncle;  then  quietly  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  table;  and  his  host,  good 
man,  observed  nothing. 

For  my  part  I was  trembling  with  curi- 
osity all  dinner-time,  and  longing  to  ask 
the  great  man  if  he  had  seen  some  living 
beauty  who  resembled  that  portrait.  But 
I was  too  shy.  My  eyes  kept  travelling 
from  him  to  the  portrait  and  back,  but  I 
said  nothing.  However,  his  quick  eye  must 
have  detected  me,  for,  after  dinner  was 
over,  and  Suzon  ordered  to  make  the  cof- 
fee, his  Excellency,  who  was  peeling  a 
pear  very  carefully,  looked  steadily  at  me , 
and  said,  4 4 May  I ask  how  that  portrait 
came  here  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  monsieur  le  Comte,”  said  I. 
44  My  uncle  bought  it  in  a bric-ii-brac 
shop.” 

My  uncle  hastened  to  justify  his  con- 
duct—it  was  the  frame  which  had  tempted 
him.  44  However,”  said  he,  44  the  picture, 
incorrect  as  it  is — just  look  at  that  little 
finger ! — has  found  a rapturous  admirer  in 
my  nephew  there,  who,  you  may  have  re- 
marked, is  very  young.” 

4 4 It  has,”  said  I,  stoutly.  44 It  reflects 
her  beauty  and  her  expression,  and  no  bad 
picture  does  that.  I'd  give  the  world  to 
find  out  the  artist,  for  then  he  would  tell 
me  where  I can  find  the  divine  origi- 
nal.” 

4 4 That  does  not  follow,”  said  the  Count, 
dryly;  “these  fair  creatures  keep  in  one 
place  during  the  sitting;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forty  years  or  so  they  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  move  about  like 
the  rest  of  us.” 

44  Oh,  of  course,”  said  I;  “ but  such  beau- 
ty must  leave  traces  everywhere.  I am 
sure,  if  I knew  who  painted  the  picture,  I 
could  find  the  original.” 

“I  will  put  that  to  the  test,”  said  his 
Excellency.  4 4 Come,  now — I painted  the 
picture.” 

I bounded  off  my  chair  with  the  vivacity 
of  youth,  and  stood  staring  at  our  guest 
with  all  my  eyes.  44  You!”  said  I,  pant- 
ing. 

44  Astonishing !”  said  my  uncle.  Then, 
calmly,  “That  accounts  for  the  little  fin- 
ger.” 

4 4 For  shame,  uncle!”  said  I.  4 4 It’s  a 
masterpiece.  Ah,  sir,  you  must  have  been 
inspired  by—  Who  is  she  ? Who  was 
she  ?” 

4 4 She  was  my  betrothed.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I stared  at  the  speaker,  first  stupidly, 
then  incredulously;  then  with  growing 
conviction  that  the  marvellous  revelation 
was  nevertheless  true;  then  my  uncle  and 
I by  one  impulse  turned  round  and  look- 
ed at  the  picture  with  a fresh  gush  of 
wonder ; then  we  turned  back  to  the  Count 
again  and  glared ; but  found  no  words. 

At  last  I managed  to  stammer  out, 
“ Betrothed  to  her , and  not  married !” 

“Strange,  is  it  not?”  said  the  Count, 
with  a satirical  shrug.  “Permit  me,” 
said  he,  with  ironical  meekness,  “to  urge 
in  my  defense  that  I have  not  married  any 
one  else.” 

I said  I could  well  understand  that. 

“Poohl”  said  my  uncle;  “he  has  been 
taken  up  with  affairs  of  state.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  his  Excellency; 
“yet,  to  be  frank,  my  celibacy  is  partly 
due  to  that  fair  person.  She  administer- 
ed a lesson  at  a time  of  life  when  instruc- 
tion, deeply  engraved,  remains  in  the  mind 
forever.” 

“Tell  us  all  about  it,”  said  my  uncle, 
“ if  it  is  not  a sore  subject.” 

“Alas,  my  friend,”  said  Monsieur  De 
Pontarlais,  “after  forty  years,  what  sub- 
ject is  too  sore  to  handle  ? Even  the  ten- 
der poets  versify  their  youthful  groans.  I 
will  tell  the  whole  story — not  to  you,  on 
whom  it  will  be  comparatively  wasted, 
but  to  my  young  friend  opposite.  He  is 
evidently  fascinated  by  my  fair  betrothed, 
and  her  eye  enchains  him — as  it  once  did 
me.” 

I blushed  furiously  at  this  keen  old 
man's  sagacity,  but  stood  my  ground,  and 
avowed  the  rapturous  interest  I felt  in  a 
creature  so  peerless. 

Then  came  to  me  a bewitching  hour. 
Am  accomplished  old  man  told  us  a thrill- 
ing passage  of  his  youth  with  every  charm 
and  grace  that  could  adorn  a spoken  nar- 
rative. The  facts  struck  so  deep  that  I 
can  reproduce  them  in  order ; but  the  tones, 
the  glances,  the  subtle  irony,  the  govern- 
ed and  well-bred  emotion — where  are  they? 
They  linger  still  like  distant  chimes  in  my 
memory,  and  must  die  with  me. 

“I  was  born,”  said  M.  De  Pontarlais, 
“when  parents  married  their  children, 
and  the  young  people  had  hardly  a voice. 
At  ten  years  of  age  I was  betrothed  to 
Mademoiselle  Ir6ne,  only  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Groucy,  my  father’s  fast  friend. 
Between  that  period  and  my  coming  of 


age  great  changes  took  place  in  France, 
and  a terrible  revolution  drew  near.  But 
my  father  made  light  of  all  plebeian  no- 
tions; so  did  his  friend;  and,  indeed,  if 
they  had  listened  to  anything  so  absurd 
as  the  new  cry  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  seemed  to  them,  it  would  not 
even  then  have  occurred  to  them  to  de- 
part from  the  rights  of  nature;  and  was 
it  not  one  of  those  rights  that  parents 
should  christen,  educate,  confirm,  and  mar- 
ry their  children  when  and  how  they 
thought  proper  ? 

“Accordingly,  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  my  parents  sent  me  into  this  very 
province  to  marry  and  make  acquaintance 
with  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy.  The  Mar- 
quis, a tall  military  figure,  bronzed  by  the 
suns  of  Provence,  met  me  with  his  gun 
slung  at  his  back.  He  embraced  me 
warmly,  and  his  dogs  barked  round  me 
with  the  ready  cordiality  of  sporting  dogs. 
I felt  at  home  directly. 

“The  Marquis  and  I dined  en  Mte-ii- 
tSte;  I was  anxious  to  see  my  bride,  but  she 
did  not  appear.  After  dinner  we  adjourn- 
ed to  the  salon,  but  she  did  not  appear.  I 
cast  timid  glances  toward  all  the  doors; 
the  Marquis  observed,  and  rang  a bell,  and 
ordered  coffee  and  his  daughter.  The 
coffee  came  directly,  and  whilst  we  were 
sipping  it  a female  figure  glided  in  at  the 
great  door,  and  seemed  to  traverse  the  par- 
quet by  some  undulating  movement  which 
was  quite  noiseless,  though  everybody  else 
clattered  on  the  floor  at  that  epoch. 

“Instead  of  the  high  shoes,  bare  neck, 
and  short  slight  waist  of  the  day,  she  was  in 
rational  shoes,  and  a loose  dress  of  Indian 
muslin  that  moved  every  way  with  her 
serpentine  figure,  and  veiled  without  hid- 
ing her  noble  arms  and  satin  bust.  As 
she  drew  nearer  her  loveliness  dazzled  me. 
I rose  and  bowed  respectfully.  Her  fa- 
ther apologized  for  this  model  of  symme- 
try and  beauty. 

“ ‘ Be  pleased  to  excuse  her  dress,’  said 
he.  ‘It  is  my  fault:  they  came  roaring 
at  me  with  news  of  a wild  boar,  and  I for- 
got to  tell  her  who  was  coming  to-day.’ 

“I  said  I did  not  pretend  to  judge  ladies’ 
dresses,  but  thought  the  costume  beauti- 
ful. I suppose  my  eyes  conveyed  that  I 
knew  where  the  beauty  lay.  The  young 
lady  edged  quietly  away,  and  put  her  fa- 
ther a littld  between  us;  but  there  was  no 
tremor,  nor  puinful  blushing  shyness. 

“Afterward,  at  her  father’s  order,  she 
poured  roe  out  a cup  of  coffee  with  the 
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loveliest  white  hand  I had  ever  seen,  and 
though  reserved,  she  was  more  self-pos- 
sessed than  I was. 

“The  Marquis  invited  me  to  a game  of 
piquet.  I was  off  my  guard,  and  consent- 
ed. The  beauty  saw  us  fairly  engaged, 
then  glided  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
a little  mortified  with  myself  as  a wooer; 
for  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  nature  pre- 
vails over  custom,  and  we  desire  to  please 
our  bride  even  before  we  marry  her. 

“Next  day  M.  De  Groucy,  who  was 
a mighty  sportsman,  invited  me  to  join 
him ; but,  with  some  hesitation  and  confu- 
sion, I said  I was  very  desirous  to  pay  re- 
spect to  my  fianc4e,  and  to  show  her  how 
much  I admired  her  already. 

“ My  host  thanked  me  gracefully  in  his 
daughter’s  name,  intimated  that  in  his 
day  marriage  used  to  come  first  and  then 
courtship,  but  said  I was  at  liberty  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  things  if  I chose;  it 
would  all  come  to  the  same  at  the  end. 

“ On  this  understanding  I devoted  my- 
self to  wooing  my  beautiful  betrothed.  She 
gave  me  no  direct  encouragement;  but 
she  did  not  avoid  me.  She  was  often  in 
her  own  room;  and  out  of  it  she  was 
generally  guarded  by  a stately  gouver- 
nante,  one  Mademoiselle  Donon.  But  this 
lady  had  the  discretion  to  keep  guard  a 
few  yards  off,  and  I treated  her  as  a lay 
figure.  These  encounters  soon  destroyed 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  filled  all  my  veins 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  the  peerless 
creature  whose  dead  likeness  hangs  there ; 
and  it  really  is  a likeness;  but  where  are 
the  prismatic  changes  that  illumined  her 
mobile  features?  And  all  of  them,  even 
scorn  and  anger,  were  beautiful ; but  each 
softer  sentiment  divine. 

“Unfortunately,  whilst  she  set  me  on 
fire,  she  remained  quite  cool ; though  she 
did  not  avoid  me  personally,  her  mind 
somehow  evaded  mine  on  nearly  every 
topic  that  young  people  delight  in.  She 
listened  with  polite  indifference  to  all  my 
descriptions  of  Paris  and  its  gayeties ; and 
when  I assured  her  she  would  be  the  ac- 
knowledged belle  of  that  brilliant  city,  she 
said,  quietly,  that  it  would  not  compensate 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mountains; 
and  she  turned  from  me  to  the  window 
and  fixed  a long,  loving  look  upon  them 
that  set  me  yearning  for  one  such  glance. 

“She  rarely  contradicted  me,  but  that 
must  have  been  pure  indifference;  for  she 
never  doubted  about  anything:  I soon 
found  out  that  trait  in  her  character. 


“One  day  a local  newspaper  related 
a popular  outrage  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  rude  peasants  in  their  political  ardor 
had  sacked  and  destroyed  a noble  chateau. 

“ 4 Where  will  this  end  ?’  said  I.  4 Will 
revolutionary  madness  ever  corrupt  the 
simple  primitive  people  one  meets  about 
this  chateau  ?’ 

“‘Why,  it  is  done  already,’  said  my 
host.  4 Emissaries  from  Paris,  preachers 
of  anarchy,  are  wriggling  like  weasels  all 
through  the  nation,  with  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  discourses  teaching  the  com- 
mon people  that  all  titles  are  an  affront  to 
the  ignoble,  and  all  hereditary  property  a 
theft  from  those  who  have  no  ancestors. 
(Wait  till  a peasant  gets  a landed  estate, 
and  then  see  if  his  son  will  resign  it  to  the 
first  beggar  that  covets  it.)  Why,  I caught 
two  of  their  inflammatory  treatises  in  this 
very  house.  By  the  same  token,  I sent 
them  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles,  with 
a request  that  he  would  burn  them  public- 
ly, and  charge  me  his  usual  fee  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  vermin.’ 

“ During  this  tirade  Irfene  changed  col- 
or, and  seemed  to  glow  with  ire;  but  she 
merely  said,  or  rather  ground  out  between 
her  clinched  teeth,  ‘Nothing  will  stop  the 
march  of  free  opinion  in  France.’ 

“‘I  am  afraid  not,’  said  her  father. 
‘Still,  I have  some  little  faith  left  in 
charges  of  cavalry  and  discharges  of 
grape-shot.’ 

“ ‘ A fine  argument !’  said  she,  haughtily. 

“I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  suggest  that  it 
was  one  the  virtuous  citizens  who  had  just 
sacked  the  neighboring  chateau  would 
probably  understand  better  than  any  oth- 
er. The  father  laughed  his  approval,  but 
the  daughter  turned  on  me  with  such  a 
flash  of  furious  resentment  that  I quailed 
under  her  eye;  it  glittered  wickedly.  No- 
thing more  was  said,  but  from  that  hour  I 
learned  that  my  glacier  was  inflammable. 

“It  was  not  long  before  I received  an- 
other lesson  of  the  same  kind.  I happen- 
ed to  remark  one  day  that  Mademoiselle 
Donon,  the  gouvernante,  as  I have  called 
her,  must  have  been  a handsome  woman  in 
her  day.  ‘ Handsome  ?’  said  the  Marquis ; 
‘ there  was  not  such  a figure  and  such  a 
face  in  the  country-side;  and  the  late  Mar- 
quise used  to  urge  her  to  marry,  and  offer- 
ed her  a handsome  dowry  to  wed  one  of 
her  rustic  admirers;  and  I offered  to  lick 
him  into  shape,  and  employ  him  in  the 
house;  but  poor  Donon,  accustomed  to 
good  society  and  French,  could  never 
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bring  her  mind  to  marry  a rustic,  and  pat- 
ter patois.' 

44 ‘What  blind  vanity!’  said  Irfene. 
4 Those  rustics  are  free  men,  and  she  is  a 
menial.  Such  a husband  would  have  ele- 
vated her,  in  time,  to  his  own  level.’ 

41 4 Ay,’  said  the  Marquis;  ‘this  is  the 
cant  of  the  day.  But  learn,  mademoi- 
selle, that  in  such  houses  as  ours  a faithful 
domestic  is  not  a menial,  but  a humble 
friend,  respecting  and  respected.  And 
Donon  is  an  intelligent  and  educated  wo- 
man; she  would  have  really  descended  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  if  she  had  allied  her- 
self to  one  of  these  uneducated  peasants.’ 

44  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  made  no  re- 
ply, but  her  whole  frame  quivered,  and  she 
turned  white  with  wrath.  White?  She 
was  ghastly.  I looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  with  acertain  chill  foreboding.  I had 
seen  red  anger  and  black  anger,  but  this 
white-hot  ire,  never;  and  all  about  what? 
Her  theories  contradicted  somewhat  rough- 
ly by  her  father;  but  theories  which,  I con- 
cluded, she  could  only  have  gathered  from 
books,  for  she  rarely  went  abroad  except 
to  mass,  and  never  without  her  duenna. 
Looking  at  her  pallid  ire,  and  the  white  of 
her  eye,  which  seemed  to  enlarge  as  she 
turned  her  head  away  from  the  Marquis 
in  her  grim  determination  not  to  reply  to 
him,  I could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
4 I’m  not  her  father,  and  husbands  are  apt 
to  provoke  their  wives:  this  fair  creature 
will  perhaps  kill  me  some  day.’  I felt  all 
manner  of  vague  alarms  at  a character  so 
cold,  so  fiery,  so  profound,  so  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  asked  myself  then  and  there 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  withdraw 
my  claims  to  her. 

*‘But  I could  not.  Like  the  bird  that 
flutters  round  the  dazzling  serpent,  I was 
fascinated  by  the  beautiful,  dangerous 
creature,  and  neither  able  nor  honestly 
willing  to  escape. 

44  Meantime  the  grand  and  simple  char- 
acter of  my  father-in-law  won  my  heart, 
and  I used  now  and  then  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing with  him — for  his  company,  not  the 
sport.  One  day  he  shot  a hare  running  by 
the  edge  of  a precipice ; she  rolled  over,  and 
lay  in  sight  of  us  on  a ledge  of  rock,  but 
at  a depth  of  eighty  feet  at  least,  and 
the  descent  almost  perpendicular.  The 
Marquis  ordered  his  dogs  by  name  to  go 
down  and  fetch  up  the  hare.  They  ran 
eagerly  to  the  edge  to  oblige  him,  and 
barked  zealously,  but  did  not  like  the 
commission.  Wo  were  about  to  abandon 


our  prey  in  despair,  when  suddenly  there 
appeared  on  the  scene  a gigantic  peasant 
with  a shock  head  of  red  hair  so  thick  and 
stiff  and  high  that  his  cap  seemed  to  be 
perched  on  a bundle  of  carrots.  Close  at 
his  heels,  with  nose  inserted  between  his 
calves,  came  a ragged  lurcher.  This  per- 
sonage looked  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
saw  our  difficulty,  grinned,  and  with  per- 
fect sang-froid  proceeded  to  risk  his  life 
and  his  cur’s  for  our  hare.  He  made  an 
oblique  descent,  with  the  help  of  certain 
projections  and  shrubs,  the  dog  sliding 
down  at  his  heels,  and  on  an  emergency 
fixing  his  teeth  in  the  man's  loose  trousers, 
till  they  reached  a part  where  the  descent 
was  easier.  Then  the  lurcher  started  on 
his  own  account,  and  with  great  dexterity 
scrambled  down  to  the  hare,  and  scram- 
bled up  with  her  in  his  mouth  back  to  his 
master. 

“But  now  came  a very  serious  ques- 
tion: how  were  they  to  get  back  again? 
I felt  really  anxious,  and  said  so  ; but  the 
Marquis  said:  4 Oh,  don’t  be  afraid;  this 
fellow  is  the  athlete  of  the  district;  wins 
all  the  prizes;  they  call  him  the  champion. 
He  will  get  out  of  it  somehow.’  The  man 
hesitated  a moment  for  all  that.  But  he 
soon  hit  upon  his  plan.  He  took  the  hare 
up,  and  held  her  by  the  skin  of  her  back 
with  teeth  the  size  of  ivory  chess  pawns; 
then  he  put  his  dog  before  him,  and  slow- 
ly, carefully  driving  the  points  of  his  thick 
boots  into  every  crevice,  and  grasping  with 
iron  strength  every  ledge  or  tuft  that  of- 
fered, he  effected  the  perilous  ascent;  but 
it  was  no  child’s  play.  The  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  face,  and  he  panted  a 
little. 

“I  offered  him  a three-franc  piece  (none 
of  them  left  now),  but  he  declined  it  rath- 
er cavalierly,  and  busied  himself  with  put- 
ting the  hare  into  the  Marquis's  game-bag. 
He  was  so  generous  as  to  add  a little  wood- 
en figure  he  took  out  of  his  bosom.  But 
this  contribution  was  not  observed  by  the 
Marquis— only  by  me — and  I was  pleased, 
and  still  more  amazed,  by  this  giant’s  sim- 
plicity. 

44  On  our  return  we  were  met  in  the  hall 
by  Irfene  and  her  gouvemante;  and  the 
Marquis,  when  he  took  the  hare  out  of  the 
game-bag,  told  her  how  it  had  been  recov- 
ered for  him  by  the  champion  and  his  dog. 

“‘What  is  the  name  of  that  colossus 
that  wins  all  the  prizes?’ 

“‘Michel  Flaubert,’  said  the  young 
lady. 
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“ 4 Ay,  Flaubert,  that’s  his  name— a vau- 
rien  that  wrestles,  and  dances,  and  poach- 
es, and  won’t  work.  No  matter;  he  saved 
my  hare,  he  and  his  cur.  I will  buy  that 
cur  if  he  will  sell  him.  What  have  we 
here  ?’  And  he  drew  out  the  little  wooden 
figure.  We  all  inspected  the  crude  image. 
4 It  is  a sportsman,’  said  the  Marquis, 4 lean- 
ing on  his  gun.  He  will  blow  his  own 
head  off  some  day.’ 

“Mademoiselle  Donon  opined  it  was  a 
saint,  and  begged  the  Marquis  not  to  part 
with  it ; it  would  bring  him  good  luck. 

“‘You  are  blind,’ said  Ir£ne;  ‘it  is  a 
shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff.’  And  she 
put  out  her  white  hand,  took  the  hideous 
statuette,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  I 
said  she  did  it  great  honor. 

“ ‘No,’  said  she;  ‘I  only  do  it  justice. 
You  who  despise  the  simple  art  of  a self- 
taught  man,  what  can  you  do  that  you 
have  not  been  taught  ?’ 

‘“I  can  love,  for  one  thing,’  said  I.  And 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  colored  high  at 
that,  but  tossed  her  head.  ‘And  in  the 
matter  of  art,  if  I can  not  cut  little  dolls 
that  resemble  nothing  in  nature,  I can 
paint  a picture  that  shall  resemble  a crea- 
ture whose  loveliness  none  but  the  blind 
will  dispute.’ 

“‘Oh,  indeed,’  said  she,  satirically; 
‘ and  pray  what  creature  is  that  ?’ 

“ ‘It  is  yourself.’ 

“‘Me!’ 

“ ‘Yes.  Do  me  the  honor  to  sit  to  me 
for  your  portrait,  and  I am  quite  content 
you  shall  compare  my  work  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  illustrious  Flaubert.’ 

“ ‘ A fair  challenge!’  cried  the  Marquis, 
joyously.  ‘ And  I back  the  gentleman.’ 

“‘Oh,  of  course,’  said  his  daughter. 
4 But  the  day  is  gone  by  for  despising  our 
fellow-creatures.  ’ 

“‘I  despise  no  honest  man,’  said  I. 
‘But  so  long  as  education  and  refined 
sentiments  go  with  birth,  you  will  be  su- 
perior in  my  eyes  to  any  peasant  girl,  and 
why  not  I to  a peasant  ?’ 

“The  Marquis  stopped  me.  ‘Why 
waste  your  time  in  combating  moon- 
shine ? My  daughter  knows  these  rustics 
only  in  landscapes  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets.  Oh,  I forget! — she  has  seen 
them  in  church ; but  she  never  heard  them, 
far  less  smelled  them.  Ye  gods!  when 
that  Flaubert  toiled  up  the  precipice  and 
brought  me  my  hare,  it  was  like  a kenuel 
of  foxes.’ 

“At  that  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  left 


the  room  with  queenly  dignity.  She  was 
invincible.  Her  way  of  retiring  put  us 
both  in  the  wrong,  especially  me,  and  I 
made  a vow  to  connive  at  her  theories  in 
future.  What  did  they  matter,  after  all  ? 
But  I had  gained  one  great  point  this 
time:  I was  to  paint  her  picture.  I fore- 
saw, as  a lover,  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  that,  and  I lost  no  time  in  buy- 
ing and  preparing  the  canvas.  The  best- 
lighted  room*  for  the  purpose  proved  to  be 
Irene’s  boudoir ; so  I was  introduced  into 
that  sanctum,  and  for  some  hours  every 
day  had  all  the  delight  of  a painter  in 
love.  I directed  her  superb  poses;  I had 
the  right  to  gaze  at  her  and  enjoy  all  her 
prismatic  changes.  She  was  reserved  and 
full  of  defense,  but  not  childishly  shy. 
She  could  not  be  always  on  her  guard,  so 
ever  and  anon  came  happy  moments 
when  she  seemed  conscious  only  of  her 
youth  and  her  beauty.  Then  a tender 
light  glowed  through  her  limpid  eyes, 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  that  divine 
smile  which  my  hand,  inspired  by  love, 
has  rendered  better  perhaps  than  a skill- 
ful artist  would  have  done  whose  heart 
was  not  in  the  work.  The  picture  ad- 
vanced slowly  but  surely.  The  Marquis 
himself  one  day  spared  bis  partridges  and 
sat  with  us.  He  was  delighted,  and  said, 
‘ This  portrait  is  mine,  since  I give  you 
the  original’ ; and  he  ordered  a magnifi- 
cent frame  for  it  directly. 

“The  portrait  was  finished  at  last,  and 
my  courtship  proceeded  with  a certain 
smoothness ; only  I made  no  very  percep- 
tible advances.  I nevercontradicted  her  re- 
publican theories ; indeed,  I was  so  subdued 
by  her  grand  beauty  I dared  not  thwart 
her  in  any  way.  Yet  somehow  I could  not 
find  out  her  heart;  it  evaded  me.  Often 
she  seemed  to  be  looking  over  my  head  at 
some  greater  person  or  grander  character. 
I remember  once  in  particular  that  I sat 
by  her  side  on  the  veranda.  After  many 
attempts  on  my  part  the  conversation 
died,  and  I was  content  to  sit  a little  be- 
hind her,  and  watch  her  grace  and  beauty. 
She  leaned  her  swan-like  neck  softly  for- 
ward, her  white  brow  just  touched  the 
flowering  creepers,  and  she  seemed  in  a 
soft  reverie.  I,  too,  contemplated  her  in 
quiet  ecstasy.  Suddenly  she  blushed  and 
quivered,  and  her  lovely  bosom  rose  and 
fell  tumultuously.  I started  up,  and  look- 
ed over  to  see  who  or  what  it  was  that 
moved  her  so.  Instinct  then  told  me  1 
had  a rival,  and  that  he  was  in  sight. 
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44  I looked  far  and  near.  I could  see  no 
rival.  It  was  the  usual  sleepy  landscape : 
a few  washer-women  at  the  fountain  hard 
by,  a few  peasants  dispersed  over  the  back- 
ground. 

1 ‘For  all  that,  my  mind  misgave  me,  and 
at  last  I opened  my  heart  to  my  friend 
the  Marquis.  I told  him  I was  discour- 
aged and  unhappy;  his  daughters  heart 
seemed  above  my  reach. 

4 4 4 Fiddle-de-dee !’  said  he.  4 It  all  comes 
of  this  new  system;  courting  young  ladies 
before  marriage  spoils  them.  They  don’t 
know  all  they  gain  by  marriage,  so  they 
give  themselves  airs.’ 

44 ‘Ay,’  said  I;  ‘but  that  is  not  all:  I 
have  watched  her  closely,  and  there  is 
some  one  her  heart  beats  for,  though  not 
for  me.’ 

4 4 4 Nonsense!’  said  he;  ‘there  is  not  a 
gentleman  she  would  look  at  in  the  dis- 
trict. I know  them  all.’ 

4 4 4 But,  monsieur,’  said  I,  4 perhaps  some 
prince  of  the  blood  has  passed  this  way, 
or  some  great  general,  or  hero,  or  patriot, 
and  she  has  given  him  her  heart;  for  she 
looks  above  me,  and  does  not  disguise  it.’ 

‘‘‘She  has  seen  no  such  personage,’ 
was  the  reply.  4 Ask  Donon,  who  never 
leaves  her.’ 

44  4 Then,’  said  I,  4 it  must  be  some  ima- 
ginary character  too  lofty  for  poor  me 
to  compete  with  ; for  an  idol  she  has.’ 

4 4 4 Humph !’  said  the  Marquis.  4 That  is 
possible.’ 

44  ‘She  reads  pernicious  books, ’said  I. 

4 1 found  her  reading  the  Nouvelle  H&loise 
in  her  boudoir.’  / 

“M.  De  Groucy  lost  his  composure  di- 
rectly. 4 The  Nouvelle  Httotse,'  said  he; 
‘and  did  you  not  fling  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow ?’ 

“I  confessed  I dared  not.  I dared  do 
nothing  to  offend  her. 

“The  Marquis  bestowed  a look  of  pity 
on  me,  and  left  the  room  all  in  a hur- 
ry, and  I awaited  his  return  in  no  little 
anxiety.  He  came  back  in  about  half  an 
hour,  which  he  must  have  spent  in  ran- 
sacking his  daughter’s  library.  He  re-ap- 
peared with  the  Nouvelle  Helotsey  a phil- 
osophic History,  by  I forget  whom,  a dis- 
course on  Superstition  (vulgarly  called 
Religion),  by  D’Alembert,  and  one  or  two 
works  tending  to  remove  the  false  distinc- 
tion civilization  had  invented  between 
meum  and  tuum  and  the  classes  of  socie- 
ty. The  Marquis  showed  me  the  books, 
and  then  invited  me  to  follow  him.  He 


went  first  to  the  kitchen,  and  made  the 
cook  brand  these  chef -d' oeuvres  of  mod- 
ern sentiment  with  a red-hot  iron.  Then 
he  had  them  carefully  packed  in  a box 
and  sent  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles 
for  public  conflagration. 

“Having  thus  eased  his  mind,  he  re- 
viewed the  situation  more  calmly.  4 My 
son,’  said  he,  ‘you  have  tried  your  new- 
fangled system,  with  the  result  that  might 
have  been  expected.  You  approach  the 
girl  cap  in  hand,  and  she  gives  herself  airs 
accordingly.  Now  we  will  try  ancestral 
wisdom.  Next  Sunday  I shall  publish 
your  banns  in  the  church,  and  this  day 
week  (Wednesday)  you  will  marry  her; 
and  on  Thursday  you  will  find  her  obli- 
ging; on  Friday,  affectionate;  on  Satur- 
day, cajoling.  Saturday  afternoon  she  will 
probably  make  the  usual  attempt  to  be 
master — they  all  do.  You  will  put  that 
down  with  a high  hand,  and  from  that 
hour  she  will  respect  and  love  you  with 
all  the  loyalty  of  her  race.’ 

4 4 His  confidence  inspired  me.  His  affec- 
tion and  partisanship  affected  me  deeply. 
I threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  I re- 
member I said, 4 If  she  would  only  love  me 
as  much  as  I love  you—’  And  then  my 
tongue  faltered. 

4 4 The  Marquis  patted  me  tenderly  on  the 
head  with  his  huge  hand— he  was  a man 
of  great  stature — and  said, 4 She  shall  adore 
you.  Leave  that  to  me.  ’ 

44 1 am  bound  to  admit  that  so  much  of 
the  programme  as  depended  on  him  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  very  next 
Sunday  we  all  went  to  mass  in  state ; and 
after  the  service  the  priest  read  out  from 
the  altar  with  a loud  voice: 

4 4 4 Are  betrothed  this  day,  the  high  and 
excellent  Seigneur  Gr6goire,  Viscount  of 
Pontarlais,  and  the  hjgh  and  excellent 
damsel  Ir&ne  de  Groucy,’  etc.  There  was 
an  angry  murmur  from  the  crowd : they 
objected  to  our  titles.  The  Marquis 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  unutterable 
scorn  at  that,  and  said,  aloud,  4 Monsieur 
le  Vicomte,  do  me  the  honor  to  give  your 
hand  to  your  bride,  and  pass  out  before 
the  rest  of  us.’ 

44 1 came  forward  with  a beating  heart. 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  was  pale,  and 
trembled  a little — she  was  evidently  taken 
by  surprise;  but  she  put  her  hand  in  mine 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  we 
marched  down  the  aisle,  and  through  the 
western  door.  But  once  outside  the  place, 
the  people  flocked  round  us,  and  there 
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were  some  satirical  murmurs,  at  which 
the  Marquis  changed  color,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  contemptuous  ire.  But  presently 
a band  of  about  twelve  broke  through  the 
mass,  headed  by  that  very  peasant  who 
had  rescued  our  hare  for  us ; and  lie  came 
cap  in  hand,  and  begged  the  Marquis  to 
preside  at  the  wrestling  and  shooting  for 
prizes  which  were  to  take  place  that  aft- 
ernoon. 

41  I think,  had  it  been  any  other  appli- 
cant, the  offended  gentleman  would  have 
refused;  but  he  remembered  his  hare, 
and  the  fellow’s  good  services,  and  gave  a 
cold  consent.  Then  we  turned  to  go  home, 
but  the  crowd  once  more  embarrassed  us, 
and  it  was  not  a friendly  crowd.  My 
blood  got  up,  and  taking  my  betrothed  un- 
der my  arm,  I prepared  to  force  a passage ; 
but  she  slipped  from  me  like  an  eel,  and 
said,  imperiously,  ‘Flaubert,  clear  the 
way.’  The  giant,  on  this  order,  stepped 
in  front  of  us,  and  shoved  the  other  pea- 
sants out  of  the  way,  right  and  left,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  much  dirt.  As  soon  as 
we  were  clear,  he  turned  on  his  heel  with 
as  utter  a contempt  for  those  who  were 
not  his  equals  in  brute  strength  as  ever 
a French  noble  showed  for  those  who 
were  not  his  equals  in  birth  and  breeding. 

“We  walked  home,  mademoiselle  in 
front,  haughtily,  as  one  whom  no  such 
trifles  could  disturb;  but  the  Marquis 
sombre  and  agitated.  He  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  said:  “We  have  almost 
been  insulted.  This  will  end  in  bloodshed. 
I shall  prepare  the  defense  of  my  castle. 
You  said  a good  thing  the  other  day : grape- 
shot  is  an  argument  the  canaille  can  un- 
derstand. Meantime  we  honor  that  vil- 
lage with  no  more  visits.  Your  wedding 
will  be  celebrated  in  my  private  chapel. 

“ I looked  anxiously  to  see  how  my  be- 
trothed received  this.  She  said  nothing; 
but  somehow  her  whole  body  seemed  to 
hear  it.  After  breakfast  I entered  her 
boudoir,  and  found  her  trimming  a scarf 
of  many  colors  with  gold -lace.  It  was 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  I dared  not 
say  so.  I asked,  with  feigned  admiration, 
whom  it  was  to  adorn. 

“ * You,  if  you  can  earn  it, ’said  she,  dry- 
ly. ‘ It  is  for  the  victor  in  the  sports;  the 
swiftest  runner,  the  strongest  wrestler. 
You  have  only  to  eclipse  these  despised 
peasants  in  such  manly  exercises,  and  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  placing  it  on  your 
shoulders.’ 

“ I saw  she  was  bent  on  mortifying  me, 


and  perhaps  drawing  me  into  a quarrel ; so 
I remembered  Wednesday  was  near,  and 
said,  as  pleasantly  as  I could  : 4 Do  not 
think  I share  our  father  s violent  preju- 
dices. I desire  to  be  just  to  all  men.  There 
is  much  to  admire  in  the  hardy,  honest 
sons  of  toil.  But  neither  are  the  gentry 
fit  subjects  of  wholesale  contempt.  The 
peasant  who  carves  a figure  which  one 
critic  takes  for  a shepherd,  another  for  a 
sportsman,  and  another  for  a saint,  could 
not  paint  your  picture  to  save  his  life,  and 
a polite  duel  with  glittering  rapiers  de- 
mands more  true  manhood  than  a wres- 
tling bout.’ 

“My  words,  I knew,  would  not  please 
her,  so  I made  the  tone  so  humble  and 
conciliatory  that  she  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

“Then  I sat  down  beside  her,  and  asked 
her  to  forgive  me  if  I esteemed  a little  too 
highly  that  class  she  belonged  to  and 
adorned.  None  the  less  should  her  opin- 
ions always  be  respected  by  me.  Then  I 
added : ‘ Why  should  we  waste  our  time  on 
such  subjects  ? For  my  part,  I am  too  hap- 
py to  dispute.  Oh,  if  I was  only  more 
worthy  of  you!  and  if  I but  knew  how  to 
make  you  love  me  a little,  now  that  you 
have  accepted  me  publicly  as  your  be- 
trothed— ’ 

“ ‘Say  “my  espouser,"  ’said  she,  calm- 
ly. Then  I remembered  that  in  Rous- 
seau’s volume  of  poison  that  pedantic,  sen- 
sual hussy  applies  this  term  to  the  two 
suitors  she  despises.  I was  stung  with 
the  scorpion  jealousy,  and  my  old  suspi- 
cion revived  and  maddened  me.  ‘Ah!’ 
said  I,  haughtily,  ‘and  who  is  the  St. 
Preux  for  whom  you  mortify  me  so  cruel- 
ly ? If  he  is  worthy  of  you,  how  comes  it 
he  is  afraid  to  show  his  face  ?’ 

“ ‘ Be  assured,’  said  she,  with  sullen  dig- 
nity, ‘I  shall  never  marry  any  one  of 
whom  I am  ashamed.’ 

“ ‘ Of  that  I am  sure,’  said  I ; ‘ and  if  ever 
St.  Preux  appears  and  comes  between  my 
betrothed  and  me,  it  will  be  an  honor  to 
me  to  cross  steel  with  him,  and  a greater 
still  to  kill  him,  which  I shall  do,  as  sure 
as  Heaven  is  above  us.’  At  that  time  I 
was  an  accomplished  swordsman. 

“ ‘ Oh,’  said  she,  ‘ then  you  would  marry 
me  against  my  will  ?’ 

“ ‘No,’  said  I,  staggered  by  so  direct  a 
blow ; 4 but  I would  not  go  back  from  my 
troth  plighted  at  the  altar;  would  you? 
The  conversation  is  taking  such  a turn 
that  I think  monsieur  the  Marquis  de 
Groucy  is  entitled  to  share  in  it.’ 
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“She  turned  pale,  but  recovered  her- 
self in  a moment.  4 That  is  unnecessary,1 
said  she.  4 1 am  sorry  if  I have  offended 
you.’  She  drooped  her  head  with  infinite 
grace,  and  when  she  raised  it  she  smiled 
on  me  and  said : 4 1 am  flattered  by  your 
affection.  You  have  the  prejudices  of 
your  class,  but  not  their  vices.  Let  us  be 
friends.1  She  held  out  her  white  hand. 
I fell  on  my  knees  and  kissed  it  devotedly. 

4 4 4 Oh,  how  I adore  you  l1 1 sighed;  and 
my  eyes  filled  with  tenderness.  Even  hers 
seemed  to  dwell  on  me  with  a gentler  ex- 
pression than  I had  ever  seen  before  in 
them. 

44  But  just  as  I was  making  friends  with 
her  so  sweetly,  came  a cruel  interruption.11 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
narrator's  mouth  when  what  I thought  a 
cruel  interruption  occurred.  The  cur6 
came  in  dripping.  My  hospitable  uncle 
had  his  outer  garment  removed,  and  a 
pint  of  old  Burgundy  spiced  and  heated, 
and  in  his  warm  hospitality  would  have 
resigned  the  story  altogether. 

But  that  was  intolerable  to  me.  As 
soon  as  I could  with  decency  I said,  tim- 
idly, 44  Monsieur  le  cure  loves  a good  story 
as  well  as  anybody.11 

“That  I do,11  said  the  cure,  with  such 
seal  that  I could  have  hugged  him.  And 
in  short,  after  a few  polite  speeches,  and  a 
reminder  from  me  as  to  where  he  had  left 
off,  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais  resumed ; and 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  have  one  more  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive auditor,  for  indeed  the  good  cur4 
seemed  to  drink  in  every  word. 

“Well,  gentlemen,  my  courtship  was 
interrupted  by  a summons  to  visit  the 
sports.  As  to  the  running  and  the  shoot- 
ing, I remember  only  that  it  was  nothing 
to  boast  of,  and  that  the  prize  for  the  lat- 
ter was  won  by  that  red-headed  giant,  and 
that  he  came  to  the  Marquis,  cap  in  hand, 
and  received  a pewter  mug. 

“Then  came  the  wrestling.  Two  rus- 
tics, naked  to  the  waist,  struggled  togeth- 
er with  more  strength  than  skill.  One 
was  thrown,  and  retired  crest-fallen.  An- 
other came  on,  and  threw  the  victor. 
Each  bout  occupied  a long  time.  The  sun 
began  to  sink,  and  your  humble  servant 
to  yawn. 

“ My  betrothed  was  all  eyes  and  enthu- 
siasm, though  the  sight  was  more  monot- 
onous than  delicate;  but  the  Marquis  pit- 
ied me,  and  said : 4 You  are  not  bound  to 
endure  all  tliis.  The  result  is  known  be- 1 


forehand.  After  two  dozen  encounters, 
a victor  will  be  declared,  and  then  “the 
champion11  will  throw  him  with  consider- 
able ease : the  champion  is  that  red-headed 
giant  Flaubert.  He  will  come  forward 
and  go  down  on  one  knee,  and  my  daugh- 
ter will  bestow  this  scarf  on  him. — 
Brought  your  smelling-bottle,  child,  I 
hope  ? — Then  on  other  occasions  I used  to 
feast  them  all;  but  after  their  insolence 
at  the  church  door — insolence  to  you, 
monsieur  mon  gendre — I shall  admit  only 
the  champion  Flaubert  and  his  guard  of 
honor,  twelve  in  number.  Pierre  has  his 
orders:  if  the  rest  try  to  force  their  way, 
he  will  let  the  portcullis  down  on  their 
heads.  They  have  all  been  told  that,  and 
why.'. 

44  Well,  I did  not  care  to  see  ray  be- 
trothed put  that  scarf  upon  the  champion, 
so  I strolled  away,  and  wandered  about 
the  chateau.  An  irresistible  curiosity  led 
me  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  slept.  Her  bed- 
room was  in  a large  tower  looking  down 
upon  the  parterre,  which  was,  like  the 
lianging  garden  of  Babylon,  full  thirty 
feet  above  the  plain  the  castle  stood  on; 
for,  indeed,  it  was  a castle  rather  than  a 
chateau.  I entered  her  bedroom  with  a 
tremor  of  curiosity  and  delight;  it  was 
large  and  lofty;  the  bed  had  no  curtains, 
and  was  covered  with  a snowy  sheet:  no- 
thing more.  Spartan  simplicity  was  seen 
in  every  detail  The  picture,  framed  as 
you  see  it  now,  rested  on  two  huge  chairs; 
and  at  this  my  heart  beat.  On  a table  by 
the  side  of  the  looking-glass  I discovered 
the  quaint  little  figure  Flaubert  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Marquis  along  with  the 
famous  hare.  4 Well,1  thought  I,  looking 
at  that  monstrosity  and  at  my  pictu  re, 4 that 
is  a comparison  she  is  welcome  to  make.1 
I was  ashamed  of  my  curiosity,  and  soon 
retired.  I went  and  sat  in  her  boudoir. 
Her  work  was  about;  there  were  many 
signs  of  her  presence;  a delicate  perfume 
mingled  with  the  scents  of  the  flowers.  I 
sat  at  the  open  window.  Voices  murmur- 
ed in  the  chateau,  but  outside  all  was  still. 
Soft  dreams  of  coming  happiness  possess- 
ed me ; I leaned  my  head  out  of  window 
and  drank  the  evening  air,  and  thought 
of  Wednesday  and  the  life  of  bliss  to  fol- 
low. I was  calm,  and  for  the  first  time 
ineffably  happy. 

“The  sun  set;  the  castle  was  still;  no 
doubt  even  the  limited  number  of  visitors 
admitted  by  the  Marquis  had  retired ; still 
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I remained  there  in  a delicious  reverie. 
Presently  in  the  darkness  I thought  I saw 
a figure  pass  along  close  to  the  wail,  and 
stop  at  the  tower  a little  while.  Then  it 
suddenly  disappeared,  so  that  it  was  most 
likely  a shadow.  Shadow  or  not,  I was 
going  to  be  jealous  again,  when  my  be- 
trothed entered  the  room  gayly,  and  in- 
vited me  to  supper. 

44  4 You  must  not  abandon  us  altogeth- 
er,’ said  she,  and  she  beamed  so,  and  her 
manner  was  so  kind  and  caressing,  that  I 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  directly.  She 
gave  me  her  hand  of  her  own  accord,  and 
I conducted  her  to  the  salle  k manger. 

4 4 4 Oh,  you  have  found  him,  have  you  ?’ 
said  the  Marquis,  gayly.  4 That  is  lucky, 
for  I have  the  appetite  of  a wolf.’ 

44  A noble  repast  was  served  in  honor 
of  our  betrothal,  and  we  did  honor  to  it. 
I forget  what  was  said,  but  I remember 
that  for  the  first  time  Ir£ne  allowed  her 
gifts  to  appear.  What  animation  ! what 
grace ! what  sparkling  wit  without  ill-na- 
ture ! what  inimitable  powers  of  pleasing, 
coupled  for  once  with  the  desire  to  please. 
Oh,  marvellous  inconsistency  of  woman  1 

44  Her  father  was  fascinated  as  well  as  I, 
and  embraced  her  warmly  when  she  re- 
tired, with  a sweet  submissive  apology  to 
me,  saying  that  the  day,  though  delight- 
ful, had  been  a little  fatiguing. 

44  Her  father  and  I remained,  and  in- 
stead of  our  invariable  piquet,  were  well 
content  to  sing  her  praises^and  congratu- 
late ourselves. 

4 4 The  subject  was  inexhaustible,  and  I 
am  sure  we  had  sat  together  more  than  an 
hour,  when  a great  murmur  of  voices  was 
heard,  and  Mademoiselle  Donon  came  in 
with  a terrified  air  to  say  that  there  was  a 
tumult  outside. 

44  4 More  likely  a serenade  on  this  festive 
occasion,’  suggested  the  Marquis.  But  at 
that  moment  the  great  bell  of  the  church 
began  to  peal.  It  was  the  tocsin. 

4 4 4 Are  we  on  fire,’  cried  the  Marquis, 
‘and  don’t  know  it?’ 

44 1 ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open, 
and  looked  out.  I saw  flaming  torches 
moving  toward  the  castle  from  various 
parts,  and  heard  angry  murmurs. 

44 ‘Sir,’  said  I,  in  no  little  agitation, 

4 they  are  going  to  attack  us,  as  they  did 
that  other  ch&teau.’ 

“De  Groucy  smiled  grimly.  ‘All  the 
worse  for  them  if  they  do.  I had  the 
draw-bridge  raised  at  dusk,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  ammunition.’ 


4 4 Here  a servant  came  in  with  a face  of 
news. 

4 4 4 What  is  the  matter  ?’  asked  the  Mar- 
quis. 

44  ‘They  have  not  the  sense  to  say,’ re- 
plied the  man.  He  was  the  master  of  the 
hounds.  4 1 hailed  them  through  tlie  grat- 
ing, and  asked  them  to  declare  their  griev- 
ance. But  the  fools  kept  roaring  “The 
champion ! the  champion !”  and  not  anoth- 
er word  could  I get  out  of  them.  Do  they 
think  we  have  taken  the  blackguard  pris- 
oner ?’ 

4 4 4 Stuff  1’  said  the  Marquis;  ‘that  is  a 
blind.  Load  all  the  muskets  with  ounce 
bullets  this  instant.’ 

44  The  man  retired  to  execute  this  order. 

44  ‘But,  sir,’ said  I,  4 may  not  the  cham- 
pion have  been  shut  in  when  you  raised 
the  draw-bridge  ? I thought  I saw  a figure 
on  the  parterre,  groping  his  way  about  in 
the  dark.’ 

44 ‘No,  no,’ said  the  Marquis.  4 If  any 
one  had  been  shut  in  by  accident,  he  would 
have  come  to  the  postern,  and  the  janitor 
would  have  let  him  out.  Any  stick  to 
beat  a dog ! any  excuse  to  insult  or  pillage 
their  betters ! — that  is  the  France  we  live 
in  now.  So  be  it.  Not  one  of  the  canaille 
shall  enter  the  place  alive.’ 

4 4 4 1 am  at  your  orders,’  said  I,  catching 
fire. 

44  All  these,  you  must  understand,  were 
hurried  words,  spoken  as  we  marched,  the 
Marquis  leading  the  way,  up  the  great 
staircase.  At  the  head  of  it,  Pierre  and 
Guillaume  met  him  with  the  loaded  mus- 
kets and  ammunition,  and  he  then  said  to 
me: 

4 4 4 You  wonder,  perhaps,  to  see  me  so 
calm,  with  women  under  my  charge,  and 
wild  beasts  howling  outside.  But  I am  a 
soldier,  and  know  what  I am  about.  This 
castle  is  simply  impregnable  to  foes  of  that 
kind  except  at  one  spot,  the  small  postern, 
and  that  is  bound  with  iron.  Should  they 
batter  it  down,  the  aperture  is  small;  we 
three  can  kill  them  all,  one  at  a time;  and 
at  daybreak  I will  hand  the  survivors  over 
to  Captain  Beaumont,  who  will  be  here 
with  a squadron  of  mounted  carabineers. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  Vicomte,  I must  disturb 
your  betrothed,  for  it  is  only  from  her 
window  we  can  fire  upon  the  postern.’ 

44  He  led  the  way  to  his  daughter's  room, 
and  we  naturally  drew  back.  In  the  pas- 
sage adjoining,  a cold  wind  blew  on  us, 
and  a small  but  massive  door  with  gigan- 
tic bolts  was  found  to  be  ajar. 
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“The  Marquis  turned  round  on  us,  as- 
tonished, and  for  the  first  time  showed  anx- 
iety. He  said,  in  a low,  unsteady  voice: 

“ 4 Who  has  opened  this  passage  V 

14  ‘Does  it  lead  to  the  parterre?’  said  I, 
and  began  to  fear  some  strange  mystery. 

4 4 4 It  did,’  said  he,  4 but  I condemned  it 
ten  years  ago.’ 

44  ‘Full  that,  sir,’  said  Pierre; 4 ’twas  I 
nailed  it  up,  by  your  orders.  I wish  I 
knew  the  traitor  who  has  taken  out  the 
nails  and  drawn  the  bolts  back.’ 

“The  Marquis’s  cheek  wa$  pale  and  his 
eyes  flashed.  4 To  the  portcullis,  Pierre 
and  Guillaume,  ’ said  he ; 1 and  if  any  stran- 
ger comes  to  it  from  the  house,  kill  him 
without  a word.  You  and  I,  son-in-law, 
can  defend  the  postern.’ 

“Our  forces  thus  separated,  he  went  on 
to  his  daughter’s  room,  and  knocked  gen- 


tly ; there  was  no  reply.  He  knocked  loud- 
er; there  was  no  reply. 

44  ‘She  is  asleep,’ said  he;  ‘I  will  go  in 
and  prepare  her.’ 

“Then  I drew  back,  out  of  delicacy. 

4 4 He  took  out  a pass-key  and  opened  the 
door. 

“There  was  a man  in  his  daughter’s 
room. 

44  That  man  was  4 the  champion.’ 

4 4 4 The  champion’  stood  motionless,  and 
looked  quite  stupefied. 

44  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy,  quick  as  he 
was  slow,  darted  before  him  with  extended 
arms  to  protect  him;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment cried,  4 Fly,  fly  for  your  life!’  The 
moment  she  made  way  for  him  to  fly,  the 
Marquis  levelled  his  musket,  and  fired  at 
his  head  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he 
would  at  a wild  boar.” 


(Ebituv's  Cnsij  Cjinir. 


NOTHING  is  more  significant  of  the  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  “ the  nobility”  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  “elevation”  of  Mr.  Tennyson  to  the  peer- 
age has  been  received.  The  suggestion  was 
heard  at  first  with  incredulity  and  contempt. 
Then  it  was  learned  with  extreme  amazement 
that  the  poet  did  not  object  to  be  made  a peer. 
The  press  of  both  countries— for  in  England  and 
America  Tennyson  is  equally  honored — broke 
out  iuto  appeals  and  deprecations.  Caustic 
parodies  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  appeared 
both  in  New  York  aud  London.  Many  of  the 
articles  were  expressions  of  sincere  pain,  as  if 
in  becoming  a lord  Tennyson  also  became  a lost 
leader,  aud  Browning’s  poem  was  quoted  as  in 
some  way  applicable  to  bis  fellow-poet: 

M Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat/' 

The  striking  point  in  the  whole  excitement 
was  the  honest  grief  aud  surprise  that  a man 
so  famous  and  honored  as  a poet  should  be 
williug  to  cover  tbe  pure  gold  of  his  own  name 
with  the  tawdry  gilding  of  a title.  Disraeli, 
it  was  said,  the  last  signal  instance  of  an  en- 
nobled man  of  letters,  was  essentially  a charla- 
tan, a Cagliostro,  besides  being  a conspicuous 
politician  and  Parliamentary  figure.  But  Ten- 
nyson,the  singer  of  “Locksley  Hall,”  of  “Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,”  of  “In  Meuioriam,”  and  the 
“ Idyls,”  if  he  is  willing  to  become  a lord,  have 
we  not  all  been  mistaken  ? Must  we  not  revise 
our  opinion,  and  acknowledge  that  his  song 
was  not  sincere  T This  was  the  question  which 
the  more  ardent  asked,  and  which  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  grieved  surprise ; and  the  grief 
and  surprise  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this 


country,  where  we  may  be  supposed  to  be  hos- 
tile to  titles,  as  it  were,  er  officio , in  virtne  of 
being  Americans  and  republicans. 

Of  course  it  was  all  a matter  of  sentiment. 
Nobody,  probably,  honestly  believed  either 
that  the  poet  had  changed  or  that  he  had 
been  always  misapprehended ; that  he  loved 
a coronet  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  he  held  any 
less  now  than  forty  years  ago  the  troth  of  his 
own  musical  and  familiar  lines: 

“ Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Those  words,  indeed,  could  have  been  hon- 
estly written  and  that  faith  honestly  held  by 
the  wearer  of  a hereditary  coronet ; and  a .poet 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  traditions  that 
survive  in  a historic  society  may  have  received 
with  pleasure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  cor- 
onet and  of  tbe  Norman  blood  that  tbe  singer 
of  tbe  simple  faith  and  of  the  nobility  of  good- 
ness was  quite  as  good  as  they,  and  as  worthy 
of  tho  same  kind  of  distinction. 

At  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  Queen,  the  fountain  of  honor,  to 
testify  in  the  most  honorable  aud  evident 
manner  her  high  regard  for  one  of  the  men 
who  will  make  her  reign  illustrious  iu  the 
annals  of  England.  A patent  of  nobility  has 
been  always  considered  in  England  to  be  the 
highest  official  recognition  of  the  highest  serv- 
ice to  tbe  country.  Titles,  indeed,  ^vere  cheap 
under  George  the  Third,  and  they  were  often, 
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as  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  titles 
of  absolute  dishonor.  But  the  counterfeit  coin 
does  not  debase  the  genuine.  It  was  at  that 
very  time,  or  just  after,  that  Nelson  went  into 
battle  with  the  hope  of  “a  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey.”  If  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  often  the  price  of  scandalons 
transactions,  it  has  been  also  the  reward  of 
the  greatest  heroism  and  public  service. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  a 
peerage  for  such  services  has  always  been  in 
the  popular  mind  as  agreeable  as  the  accept- 
ance. The  elder  Pitt  was  “ tumbled  upstairs” 
into  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
His  great  powers  happily  overbore  his  title, 
and  he  is  historically  identified  with  it.  But. 
neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  John  Bright  could 
accept  a peerage  without  a distinct  loss  of 
popular  prestige.  The  acceptance  would  be 
held  to  argue  culpable  disregard  of  the  honor 
which  their  undecorated  names  have  acquired. 
This  feeling  is  even  stronger  in  the  instance 
of  Tennyson,  because  the  decoration  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  kind  of  distinction 
which  he  has  achieved.  There  would  be  an 
evident  incongruity  in  conferring  the  order  of 
the  Star  of  India  upon  an  eminent  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday-schools  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a general  consciousness  of  congru- 
ity  or  incongruity  between  the  nature  of  the 
service  and  the  character  of  the  reward,  which 
was  very  happily  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor. If,  he  said,  a peerage  be  the  fittiug  pub- 
lic recognition  of  illustrious  services  of  every 
kind,  it  is  obvious  that  Wordsworth,  the  first 
English  poet  of  the  century,  should  have  been 
made  a duke  as  well  as  Wellesley,  the  first 
English  soldier.  Everybody,  however,  would 
have  felt  the  impropriety  of  conferring  a duke- 
dom upon  Wordsworth,  while  in  the  case  of 
Wellesley  the  ducal  coronet  was  as  universally 
felt  to  be  a proper  reward.  We  do  not  assert 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  feeling.  But  if 
it  were  unfitting  to  make  a great  poet  for  that 
reason  a duke,  it  will  naturally  seem  to  be  un- 
fitting that  he  should  for  the  same  reason  be 
inode  a baron. 

Tennyson's  title,  however,  is  not  without 
precedent.  In  1837,  when  Lord  Melbourne 
was  Prime  Minister,  Bui wer  was  made  a bar- 
onet for  his  literary  distinction,  and  Herschel 
for  his  eminence  in  science.  Bui  wer,  indeed, 
was  already  in  Parliament,  and  had  written  a 
political  pamphlet  which  was  very  serviceable 
to  the  Whigs,  but  his  baronetcy  was  a tribute 
to  the  author,  not  to  the  politician.  His  later 
peerage  was  the  reward  of  political  service,  as 
was  that  of  Macaulay.  Tennyson's  is  the  most 
signal  instance  of  a purely  literary  man  en- 
nobled solely  for  literary  distinction.  But  a 
% peerage  makes  a man  and  his  descendan  ts  Bri  t- 
ish  legislators  for  life;  and  unless  he  has  a taste 
for  such  pursuits,  and  a disposition  to  engage 
in  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to 
accept  a distinction  which  implies  political 
responsibility. 


Nothing,  however,  is  plainer  thau  that  if  a 
man  is  to  be  made  a peer  because  of  literary 
genius  and  fame,  Tennyson,  of  all  living  Eng- 
lishmen, is  the  oue  to  be  selected ; and  unless 
it  be  assumed  that  his  acceptance  involves  rec- 
reancy to  principle,  and  discredits  the  teach- 
ing of  his  life — which  is  a preposterous  sug- 
gestion— his  acceptance  is  wholly  a question 
of  taste.  Meanwhile  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  is  Alfred  Teuuyson,  not  Barou 
Tennyson  d'Eyncourt,  who  will  bo  known  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  great  English  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Easy  Gfliair  recently  replied  to  a sar- 
castic correspoudenfc  who  declined  to  believe 
that  papers  offered  to  a magazine  are  judged 
by  their  merit.  The  satirist  apparently  held 
this  opinion  for  the  reason  that  articles  which 
he  considered  puerile  are  sometimes  published, 
and  apparently,  also,  because  an  occasional 
typographical  error  appears  in  a magazine. 
We  omitted,  however,  to  mention  one  consid- 
eration which  will  certainly  seem  reasonable 
even  to  the  writer  who  is  disappointed  by  the 
result  of  his  venture.  It  is  this,  that  even  an 
excellent  article  enters  into  competition  with 
excellence  already  selected  and  accumulated. 
Now  as  no  magazine  can  possibly  accommodate 
all  the  good  tilings  that  are  seut  to  it,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  word  “ unavailable”  describes 
precisely  the  fact  of  the  situation  f It  is  not 
chosen  as  a milder  form  of  the  word  u rejected,” 
but  it  expresses  the  truth  that,  meritorious  as 
the  paper  may  be,  it  is  not  available,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  a good  clerk  is  not  avail- 
able for  a situation  which  a good  clerk  already 
fills. 

In  this  kind  of  competition  both  the  first 
coiner  aud  the  practiced  and  recognised  writer 
naturally  aud  properly  take  precedence  of  the 
later  comer  who  is  not  manifestly  superior. 
And  the  Easy  Chair  states  this  the  more  per- 
sistently because  great  injustice  is  done  to  the 
editorial  management  of  every  important  mag- 
azine by  the  notion  that  the  acceptance  of  ar- 
ticles goes  by  personal  favor  or  by  the  iuterest 
of  a clan  or  clique.  The  singular  success  of 
Harpers  Magazine  for  a generation  would  have 
been  impossible  had  it  beeu  conducted  upon 
any  system  of  mutual  admiration,  as  those 
words  are  generally  understood.  It  lias  never 
been  the  organ  nor  the  arena  of  any  special 
group  of  writers,  and  it  has  been  made  op, 
number  by  number,  with  absolute  impar- 
tiality. 

Even  the  Easy  Chair,  to  which  many  contri- 
butions are  addressed,  has  sometimes  received 
by  the  mails  of  a few  days  enough  excellent 
verse  to  supply  the  monthly  requirements  of 
the  Magazine  for  more  than  a year,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  lively  aud  interesting  prose  offer- 
ings. The  return  of  such  manuscript  surely 
means  only  that  even  this  Magazine  is  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  With 
equal  certainty  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ar- 
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tides  are  unworthy  of  publication,  nor  even 
that  they  are  not  as  excellent  as  some  which 
have  already  appeared,  or  which  may  he  now 
in  hand. 

Here,  for  instauce,  comes  a paper  upon  a 
subject  which  has  been  treated  in  another  pa- 
per which  was  accepted  some  months  ago,  for 
which  the  illustrations  have  been  prepared, 
and  which  is  already  in  type  as  part  of  a num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  in  w hich  no  single  paper 
can  be  disturbed  or  changed  without  deran- 
ging the  entire  number.  When  the  Magazine 
declines  the  late  comer  as  unavailable,  does  it 
evade,  or  equivocate,  or  shuffle,  or  deceive,  or 
do  anything  whatever  except  tell  the  truth  in 
the  most  truthful  manner? 

Probably  every  magazine  sometimes  recog- 
Kizes  a familiar  article  upon  other  pages  than 
its  own.  But  it  does  not  therefore  feel  that  it 
has  let  slip  an  angel  unawares.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  a magnanimous  Maga,  it  rejoices 
that  some  one  of  its  “ esteemed  contempora- 
ries” was  able  to  introduce  so  excellent  a paper 
to  public  attention — a pleasure  which  it  could 
not  itself  enjoy.  In  the  same  generous  spirit, 
the  author  of  the  article  will  spare  himself  any 
feeling  of  triumph  aud  cock-crowing,  as  if  the 
publication  of  his  paper  wero  proof  of  the  dull- 
ness of  a magazine  which  could  not  recoguize 
diamonds  w hen  it  had  them  in  its  hand.  For 
what  did  the  magazine  say?  Simply  that  it 
regretted  its  inability  to  use  the  gems, because 
its  necklaces  and  bracelets  and  tiara  were  al- 
ready complete. 

Doubtless  the  writers  themselves  who  offer 
contributions  to  a magazine  havo  little  con- 
ception of  the  immense  literary  production  of 
the  country,  aud  of  the  consequent  onormous 
competition.  The  great  multitude  of  papers 
and  periodicals,  the  universal  habit  of  reading, 
the  intellectual  quickness  of  the  people,  and 
the  cultivated  habit  of  literary  expression 
stimulate  a supply  of  poetry,  tales,  essays,  aud 
sketches  whose  volume  is  known  only  in  edi- 
torial offices.  And,  in  the  good  old  familiar 
words  of  deprecatory  prefaces,  the  Easy  Chair 
will  not  have  written  in  vain  if  it  shall  have 
shown  the  skeptical  reader  and  writer  that 
when  his  paper  is  returned  to  him  by  a maga- 
zine as  unavailable,  it  is  not  because  of  its 
want  of  merit,  nor  because  the  writer  is  not  of 
the  interior  circle  of  favorites,  nor  because  it 
has  not  been  read,  nor  because  he  is  not  fa- 
mous, nor  for  any  other  fanciful  pretext,  but 
solely  for  such  reasons  as  havo  been  stated — 
that  it  is,  in  one  painful  word,  unavailable. 


Thk  remonstrance  against  public  comment 
upon  Tennyson’s  acceptance  or  refusal  of  a 
peerage  as  a gross  impertinoneo  opens  the 
whole  question  of  the  proper  limits  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  discussion  and  description  of  the 
private  character  and  lives  of  famous  contem- 
poraries while  still  living.  The  Easy  Chair 
once  heard  Mr.  Parton  severely  censured  by 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  American  au- 
thors for  alluding  in  his  article  upon  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  the  fact  that  the  great  statesman  some- 
times drank  too  much  wine.  The  celebrated 
author  himself  had  been  the  subject  of  as 
much  personal  gossip  as  any  man  of  his  time, 
but  never  was  there  a suggestion  of  anything 
that  was  not  sweet  and  pure  aud  manly  in  his 
character  or  conduct. 

His  argument  was  that  the  public  interest 
in  Webster  was  based  wholly  upon  his  great 
intellectual  powers  and  his  public  services, 
and  that  it  was  most  impertinent  to  speak  of 
his  personal  habits.  Wo  might  as  well  be  told, 
he  said,  how  often  Mr.  Webster  changed  his 
linen  or  washed  his  hands.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  this  kind  of  story,  ho  in- 
sisted, should  it  be  tolerated  by  respectable 
writers.  Must  we  have  in  detail  the  amours 
of  George  $aud  and  Robert  Burns,  the  occa- 
sional  tipsiness  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  pomp- 
ous vanity  of  his  father,  Lord  Chatham?  If 
we  begin,  where  shall  we  stop?  If  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Irving  wore  a wig,  aud  that 
somebody  else  was  pecuniarily  mean,  is  there 
anything  that  will  not  be  said,  aud  will  not  bi- 
ography sink  into  contemptible  gossip? 

The  protest  was  not  unnatural — not  as  jus- 
tified by  Mr.Parton’s  paper,  w hich  was  an  ad- 
mirable portraiture  of  Mr.  Webster — but  in  an 
age  when  interviewing  has  developed  a taste 
for  mere  personal  details  and  scandal  to  which 
unscrupulous  journalism  does  not  hesitate  to 
pander.  But  it  forgot  the  universal  aud  in- 
stiuctive  interest  which  attaches  to  the  per- 
sonality of  eminent  men.  It  is  this  which 
leads  the  pilgrim  to  Stratford,  aud  looks  with 
interest  upon  the  grave  of  Ben  Jouson,  or  the 
glass  of  Burns,  or  Dante’s  stone,  or  the  fount- 
ain of  Vaucluse,  or  Abbotsford,  or  Sunnyside. 
It  is  surely  this  detailed,  familiar,  pursuiug 
picture  of  the  doings  and  sayings,  the  habits 
aud  prejudices  and  faults,  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  makes  the  charm  of  the  famous  aud  im- 
mortal biography  written  by  a man  of  very 
limited  mental  comprehension,  and  whose 
most  signal  quality  was  his  microscopic  ob- 
servation of  personal  details.  Could  we  spare 
Boswell’s  Johnson?  Should  we  spare  Crom- 
well’s wen  or  Alexander’s  crooked  neck? 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a noted  aud 
popular  portrait  painter  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, whose  works  adorned  the  annual  Acad- 
emy exhibition,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  connoisseurs  of  that  day,  contested  the 
palm  with  Henry  Inman.  The  characteristic 
of  his  works  was  a certain  soft,  ivory  smooth- 
ness, and  one  day  as  the  Easy  Chair,  then  a 
mere  footstool,  was  looking  with  a friend  at 
the  exhibition,  tho  friend  laughed  before  a 
portrait  of  a sweet  old  lady,  aud  said,  gayly, 
“ Fortunately  for  them,  all  Ingham’s  old  ladies 
lived  before  wrinkles  came  into  fashion.”  Ing- 
ham’s fame,  alas!  is  already  fading;  and  if 
Boswell  had  written  as  Ingham  painted,  we 
should  not  have  had  our  Ursa  Major,  but  some 
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smoothed  and  sweetened  monster  whom  the 
world  ne’er  saw. 

There  was  great  surprise  and  resentment, 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  Sparks’s 
Washington,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  with 
the  best  possible  intention,  the  editor  had 
touched  Washington’s  occasionally  uncertain 
spelling  with  the  brush  of  Ingham,  and  had 
smoothed  it  into  correctness.  The  feeling  of 
resentment  was  just,  for  it  was  essentially  a 
demand  for  the  truth.  The  correction,  more- 
over, was  felt  to  be  unjnst  both  to  Washington 
and  to  the  reader,  as  implying  that  the  Gen- 
eral must  be  perfect  even  in  spelling,  and  that 
the  reader  would  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he 
tripped  in  his  orthography. 

The  censure  of  Parton  seemed  to  be  due  to 
the  same  error  that  led  the  painter  to  smooth 
out  the  wrinkles  and  the  editor  to  correct  the 
spelling.  Such  portraiture  never  would  show 
us  men  as  they  actually  were.  If  Ingham  had 
ever  seen  Raphael’s  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  X., 
he  would  never  have  sand-papered  the  faces 
that  he  painted ; and  if  Mr.  Sparks  could  have 
pondered  such  a historical  picture  as  Carlyle’s 
Cromwell  or  Frederick,  he  wnuld  have  permit- 
ted Washington  to  spell  for  himself. 

Despite  the  natural  reluctance  to  see  the 
defects  of  great  men  faithfully  delineated,  it 
is  still  true  that  no  artist,  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  in  any  other  form,  can  propose  to  him- 
self a better  standard  than  the  truth.  If  Mr. 
Parton  undertook  to  give  his  reader  an  ac- 
curate conception  of  Webster,  not  as  a law- 
yer, nor  an  orator,  nor  a politician  exclusively, 
but  as  a man,  his  failure  to  allude  to  serious 
faults  would  bo  virtually  to  tell  a falsehood. 
It  would  be  a gross  misrepresentation.  Genius 
and  great  service  do  not  release  men  from  the 
obligations  and  the  penalties  of  the  moral  law, 
nor  from  the  condemning  record  of  their  dere- 
lictions. Nor  can  a man  or  woman  whose  gen- 
ius and  performance  command  public  atten- 
tion avoid  the  interest  which  attaches  to  ev- 
ery person  and  every  spot  and  every  event 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Their  eccen- 
tricities of  dress  and  mauner  and  conduct  will 
inevitably  be  noted  and  described,  and  no  re- 
proof of  the  report  as  shameful  and  unpar- 
donable will  destroy  the  curiosity  which  asks 
whether  the  personality  of  the  poet  harmo- 
nizes with  the  impression  of  his  poetry. 

The  life  of  the  preacher  does  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  that  he  preaches.  But 
if  we  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  the 
preacher  may  be,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it 
is  enough  that  he  preaches  well.  It  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  to  be  true  that  we  wish 
to  know  the  man  also.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  avoided  that  if  a biographer 
assumes  to  tell  us  of  tho  man,  he  must  tell  the 
truth;  and  if  his  life  was  loose,  irregular,  im- 
moral, or  noble,  unselfish,  temperate,  and  well- 
ordered,  he  must  treat  us  as  men  able  to  hear 
the  truth.  He  must  neither  smooth  the  wrin- 
kles nor  correct  the  spelling,  but  tell  the  truth. 


In  portraiture  it  must  be  the  truth  interpreted 
by  the  imagination,  and  in  biography  the  troth 
treated  with  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  pro- 
portion. Dr.  Franklin,  for  instance,  would  not 
forfeit  his  great  and  just  fame  if  some  passages 
of  his  life  were  told  instead  of  being  whis- 
pered.   

It  is  the  fate  of  the  most  scholarly  accom- 
plished American  woman  to  be  known  only  by 
the  tradition  of  her  personal  friends  aud  their 
memoirs  of  her,  and  not  in  any  adeqnate  man- 
ner by  her  own  works,  for  the  literary  remains 
of  Margaret  Fuller  give  no  satisfactory  im- 
pression of  the  woman  herself.  Mrs.  Howe 
has  just  written  a brief  and  admirable  biog- 
raphy which  will  serve  to  remind  the  present 
generation  of  readers  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  in  the  American  intellectual  life  of 
forty  years  ago. 

Unfortunately  the  curreut  and  false  impres- 
sion of  Miss  Fuller  as  a typical  blue-stocking, 
an  unfeminine  and  arrogaut  Amazon,  and  pre- 
tentious prfaieuse,  is  perpetuated  in  Lowell’s 
“ Fable  for  Critics,”  where  Miss  Fuller  appears 
as  Minerva;  and  a certain  self-conscious  tone 
and  want  of  simplicity  and  fluency  iu  her 
writing  does  not  remove  this  impression.  In 
fact,  however,  probably  those  who  knew  aud 
liked  her  most  read  her  writings  least.  The 
richness,  profusion,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  her 
conversation,  her  keen  and  delicate  observa- 
tion, her  delightful,  rollicking,  and  abounding 
humor,  her  lofty  character,  integrity,  and  un- 
selfishness, her  broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
and  critical  insight,  made  her  so  charming  a 
companion,  so  lofty,  true,  and  stinuilatiug  a 
friend,  that  her  formal  literary  work  seems  to 
her  friends  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

She  was  nobly  unselfish,  but  so  intent  upon 
turning  every  opportunity  to  the  best  account 
that  she  was  often  plainly  impatient  of  pre- 
teuse  and  shallowness,  and  grudged  the  golden 
hours  to  charlatans  of  every  degree.  But  she 
was  in  no  sense  austere  except  in  her  devotion 
to  duty.  If  Minerva  was  as  fond  of  fun,  could 
see  as  shrewdly  the  amusing  aspect  of  things, 
and  laugh  as  heartily  and  intelligently  as 
Miss  Fuller,  then  Minerva  was  a much  less 
prim  body  than  she  is  painted.  Indeed,  if 
Miss  Fuller  were  able,  although  some  very 
clever  people  are  not  able,  to  imagine  accu- 
rately the  kind  of  person  that  many  excellent 
persons  supposed  her  to  be,  nothing  could 
have  given  her  more  intense  amusement.  If 
I were  the  kind  of  man  that  you  fancied  me  to 
be,”  wrote  an  author  to  a correspondent  who 
confessed  his  former  dislike,  “I  should  have 
despised  myself  as  heartily  as  you  despised 
me.” 

Miss  Fuller’s  “ magnetism,”  as  Mrs.  Howe 
points  out,  opened  the  hearts  of  men  aud  wo- 
men; she  received  the  most  intimate  confi- 
dences of  the  noblest  persons,  and  she  repaid 
them  a thousandfold.  Her  influence  was  a 
moral  tonic.  She  strengthened,  refined,  aud 
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stimulated  those  who  knew  her  best,  and  with- 
out making  the  least  demand  npon  them  in 
retnrn.  She  set  for  others  as  for  herself  the 
highest  standards,  and  her  perpetual  impres- 
sion was  that  of  loftiness  of  life.  Iudeed,  in 
the  transcendental  renaissance  of  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  women  may  well  feel  that 
they  were  fitly  represented  among  the  remark- 
able group  of  men  by  this  remarkable  woman. 
Her  studies  were  as  wide  and  deep  os  those 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Her 
humane  sympathies  and  aspirations  were  not 
less,  her  character  was  as  lofty,  and  her  life  as 
true. 

Personally  she  was  plain  and  not  of  a grace- 
ful carriage,  although  Dr.  Hedge,  who  knew 
her  as  a girl,  remembers  her  as  not  ungraceful. 
8he  dressed  always  neatly,  and  never  oddly. 
Her  manner  was  peculiar.  Certain  looks  and 
movements  seemed  like  mere  tricks,  and  there 
was  sometimes  a peremptory  tone  in  her  ad- 
dress and  a half  haughtiness  of  bearing  which 
was  very  disconcerting  to  those,  whether  men 
or  women,  who  wished  to  be  seen  to  scorn  blue- 
stockings and  men-women.  Never  was  there 
so  little  of  a man-woman  as  Margaret  Fuller; 
and  had  she  possessed  the  personal  beauty 
which  Hawthorne  gave  to  his  Zenobia,  a char- 
acter in  many  aspects  plainly  studied  from 
Miss  Fuller,  she  would  have  been  universally 
irresistible. 

It  was  the  fortnne  of  the  Easy  Chair  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  had  known  her — as  a boy 
knows  a woman — in  her  last  days  in  New  Eng- 
land as  Margaret  Fuller,  to  know  her  also  in 
the  last  romautic,  pathetic  days  in  Italy  as 
Madame  Ossoli.  In  the  sunny  Piazza  Sauta 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  near  the  church  to 
which  Cimabne’s  Virgin  was  brought  in  proud 
and  joyful  procession,  he  saw  her  and  her  hus- 
band and  child.  She  was  then  thirty-nine 
years  old,  her  husbaud  perhaps  ten  years 
younger,  a tall,  slight,  dark,  quiet,  gentle- 
manly man,  fondly  devoted  to  her,  and  plainly 
proud,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  wife.  There 
wan  a gentle  defereuce  in  his  manner  toward 
her  which  was  very  touching,  and  on  that 
long  vanished  summer  morning  the  little  hap- 
py household  on  the  third  floor  would  be  a 
very  beautiful  picture  in  memory  except  for 
the  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  future,  depend- 
ing chiefly  upou  that  brave  and  steady  but  not 
strong  woman,  was  necessarily  doubtful,  and 
for  the  tragedy  which  was  so  60on  to  obliter- 
ate it  from  the  earth. 

It  is  hard  to  think  that  a woman  so  admira- 
ble and  remarkable  must  be  only  a name  to 
her  countrymen,  and  a name  growing  neces- 
sarily less  and  less  significant.  It  is  vain,  in- 
deed, to  plead  for  a mere  name  against  obliv- 
ion. But  it  is  something  to  assure  those  who 
look  at  the  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  with  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  and  wistful  wonder,  that, 
although  she  left  no  adequate  monument  of 
her  powers,  she  was  a woman  whom  the  best 
loved  most,  and  who  was  a purifying  and  en- 
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nobling  influence  in  every  life  with  which  she 
was  associated. 


The  contest  of  nightingales  at  the  two  opera- 
houses  in  New  York  during  tho  winter  was  con- 
stant and  interesting,  but  it  was  also,  proba- 
bly, disastrous  to  the  managers.  The  Italian 
opera  has  reached  a point  in  its  history  wbero 
it  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  art  into  that  of 
society.  This  has  been  long  the  situation  in 
Europe,  and  the  spectator  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  in  New  York,  upon  an  evening  of 
full  and  fashionable  attendance,  sees  that  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  American  city.  It  bos  be- 
come a part  of  mere  social  display,  like  exqni- 
site  porcelain  and  rare  wine.  The  thingds  not 
valued  for  itself,  but  as  a stamp  and  sign  of  a 
certain  social  standing.  The  Italian  opera  is 
no  more  a matter  of  art  than  an  assembly  or 
a Patriarchs’  ball  is  a matter  of  proper  society. 

They  are  both  pageauts  at  which  appearance 
is  sought,  not,  in  the  first  case,  from  any  in- 
terest in  art,  nor,  in  the  last,  from  a desire  of 
actual  social  iutercourse,  but  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  among  the  4litef  or 
the  exclusive,  or  “society,”  or  “fashion.” 

This  tendency  is  emphasized  by  the  new 
Metropolitan  house,  where  the  open  balcony  is 
superseded  by  tiers  of  boxes,  as  in  La  Scala  at 
Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  The 
boxes  are  merely  private  parlors  with  a large 
open  and  curtained  window  toward  tho  stage. 

In  the  foreign  capitals  social  calls  are  made  in 
the  opera-box,  not  at  the  house,  and  the  inter- 
est of  an  evening  is  this  kind  of  social  inter- 
course, to  which  the  performance  is  secondary. 

Such  is  our  rapid  progress  iu  maimers  that  on 
a crowded  evening  at  the  new  temple  of  song 
the  lorgnettes  are  turned  in  every  direction 
except  toward  the  stage,  and  the  m annur  of 
the  boxes  threatens  to  silence  that  of  the  melo- 
dious scene.  This  tendency  is  fostered  by  the 
great  size  of  the  new  house,  in  which  effective 
singing  must  be  very  difficult.  The  acoustic 
quality  is  good,  but  the  space  is  so  large  that 
the  voice  necessarily  loses  its  effect. 

By  some  curious  fatality  none  of  the  sing- 
ers have  aroused  such  enthusiasm  as  in  other 
years.  Madame  Nilsson  is  mentioned  with  re- 
spect, but  with  courteous  vagueness  it  is  hint- 
ed that  her  Marguerite,  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing as  it  is — is  yet — in  the  French  phrase — of 
a certain  maturity.  Madame  Patti,  whose  airy 
and  exquisite  roulades  were  so  highly  relished 
last  year,  is  wonderful  and  inimitable  as  ever 
— but — perhaps — it  is  a little  familiar  now, 
and — just  a souppon — mechanical.  Madame 
Gerster,  unparalleled  Amina  that  she  is,  with 
her  lark-like  warbling  and  clear  soaring  trills 
of  melody — must — perhaps — remember  that 
Amina  can  not  be  Marguerite,  and  that  clear- 
trilling  larks  are — after  all — only — larks. 

Last  year  Madame  Scalchi  took  the  town 
with  a tornado  of  delight,  and  divided  the 
honors  and  the  enthusiasm  with  the  prima 
donna  a$8oluta , the  great  Patti  herself — but 
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this  year — alas!  said  Wycherley,  how  changed 
am  I from  that  glowing  portrait!  And  Cam- 
panini — the  generous,  the  popular,  tho  kind- 
hearted,  who  would  not  quarrel,  and  who  would 
always  sing — is  it  a cold  f — or  the  cruel  space  f 
—or  a temporary  huskiness — a passing  cloud  ? 
— or  mnst  the  fruit  some  time  lose  a hue  of 
its  bloom,  and  the  flower  the  least  richness 
of  its  fragrance  T 

Or,  indeed,  is  it  not  at  all  upon  the  stage, 
but  wholly  in  front!  Is  it  the  mere  fickle- 
ness of  favor,  the  artists  not  being  in  the  least 
degree  changed,  and  only  the  public  a little 
sated  ! Or  does  the  rapid  development  of  the 
opera  as  a mere  luxury,  and  its  amazing  cost, 
operate  as  a prohibitory  tariff  upon  tho  lovers 
of  music,  and  prevent  their  attendance?  If 
the  nightingale  will  not  sing  except  for  five 
thousaud  dollars  au  evening,  the  sympathetic 
manager  can  only  wring  his  hands  aud  lament 
that  he  must  virtually  exclude  so  vast  a host 
of  true  lovers,  who  make  tho  genuine  enthusi- 
asm of  an  audieuce,  aud  are  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press it. — 

“ 1 1 weep  for  you,’  the  walrus  said ; 

* I deeply  sympathize.’ 

With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 
Those  of  the  largest  size, 

Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes.” 

Or,  again,  are  the  very  foundations  of  things 
shaken,  and  is  the  taste  for  Italian  opera  chan- 
ging, even  declining!  The  day  is  not  very  re- 
mote in  the  past  when  Rossini’s  La  Gazza  Ladra 


was  heard  with  delight  by  the  innocent  taste 
of  New  York.  The  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  per- 
formance, the  pleasure,  and  the  exceedingly 
queer  magpie  which  performed  its  doubtfal 
flight  amid  the  tittering  apprehension  of  the 
kindly  audience.  The  hand-organs  ground  ont 
the  pretty  melodies.  The  young  ladies  ventured 
bravely  upon  the  great  bravura.  The  jeunesse 
doree  hummed  gayly  and  smiled  intelligently. 
Rossini  was  el  gran  maestro.  There  were  Grisi 
and  Mario  aud  Lablache  and  Tamburiui  sing- 
ing iu  Paris.  The  good  American  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  matchless  quartette,  to  see  Taglioni 
aud  Cerito,  and  the  Coliseum,  of  course,  and 
the  papal  benediction.  But  now  ? 

Well,  now  the  papers  say  that  La  Gazza 
Ladra  is  absnrd,  and  that  Rossini  is  a shallow 
old  charlatan  iu  music;  and  this  winter  poor 
old  Mario,  long  voiceless,  died  in  Rome,  and 
Grisi  and  Lablache  are  hnt  names  of  over- 
estimated singers,  and  Patti  is  a curious  hnt 
interesting  relic  of  an  extinct  style — a kind 
of  vocal  dodo — and  Italian  opera  is  tum-ti- 
tum  music,  and  Handel  is  ludicrons,  and  mel- 
ody came  in  with  tho  fall,  and,  like  all  other 
original  sin,  is  to  be  rigorously  repressed.  Is 
it  surprising  that  the  contest  of  nightingales 
has  not  been  prosperous,  and  that  the  belated 
fogy  who  is  guilty  of  hummiug  a tune  asks 
whether  the  great  institution  itself  of  Italian 
opera  is  not  doomed,  and  whether  our  chil- 
dren will  know  more  of  Lucia  aud  Amina  than 
we  of  the  absolutely  forgotten  and  unkuown 
characters  of  Handel’s  operas  T 


(Biiitav’s  liternnj  Utmit 


IN  many  respects  the  Life,  Letters , and  Liter- 
ary Remains  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,1  by 
his  son,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  is  a unique 
work,  widely  differing  in  its  plan  and  execution 
from  biographies  as  ordinarily  written.  The 
reasons  for  this  departure  from  the  customary 
methods  are  to  be  found,  primarily,  iu  the  dual 
character,  as  regarded  from  its  literary  and  its 
personal  and  social  sides,  of  the  inau  whose  life 
was  to  he  delineated,  aud  in  the  abundance 
and  peculiar  nature  of  the  materials  coufided 
by  him  to  his  biographer,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  incorporated,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  a memoir  that  was  t.o  he  prepared  il- 
lustrative of  his  life  and  character.  But  be- 
sides the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  son  by 
his  pious  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Iris 
father,  the  method  that  has  been  pursued  by 
the  biographer  was  evidently  not  altogether 


1 The  Life , Letters , and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward 
Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton).  By  his  Son.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Library  Edition.  Volume  I.  (con- 
taining Volumes  T.  and  II.  of  the  English  Edition). 
18mo,  pp.  604.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  14  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to.  Part 
I.,  Autobiography,  pp.  80.  Part  IF..  Biography,  pp. 
86.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


uncongenial  to  his  own  literary  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies, and  although  at  a first  glance  it  may 
seem  somewhat  complicated  and  confusing  to 
the  reader,  as  one  grows  familiar  with  it  this 
difficulty  vanishes,  and  its  advantages  become 
apparent. — At  his  death  Lord  Lytton  left  be- 
hind him  a large  mass  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. One  of  these  was  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  written  after  he  had  attained  his  fif- 
tieth year,  and  giving  an  extended  account  of 
his  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and  the  particulars 
of  his  own  life  and  education,  from  his  birth 
till,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  an  important  epoch  of  his  life,  just 
entering  into  the  world  with  high  aspirations, 
with  an  ardent  ambition  not  yet  directed  to 
any  fixed  purpose,  with  a heart  that  had  al- 
ready been  wrung  by  a sorrow  so  great  that  it 
was  to  cast  its  shadow  over  many  of  his  after- 
years, and,  indeed,  was  never  wholly  dissipated, 
and  with  a decided  bent  toward  literature  as 
a means  for  giving  expression  to  his  feelings 
and  imaginiugs,  and  to  the  higher  politics,  as 
a possible  serious  vocation  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. This  sketch  has  the  charm  of  all  good 
autobiography,  but  is  superior  to  many  of 
tho  best  of  its  kind  in  the  fullness  and  viv- 
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idness  of  its  recollections  of  the  incidents 
of  the  author’s  very  early  childhood;  in  the 
courageous  frankness  with  which  it  discloses 
generations  of  family  secrets,  and  uncovers 
generations  of  family  skeletons;  in  the  candor 
and  vivacity  with  which  it  chronicles  his  de- 
meanor and  experiences,  severally,  at  home,  at 
school,  with  his  various  tutors,  and  in  college ; 
in  the  brief  but  touching  revelation  it  makes 
of  his  first  love  romance  and  its  pathetio  cli- 
max; in  the  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness 
with  which  it  delineates  the  girlhood,  young 
womanhood,  and  early  married  life  of  his  mo- 
ther; and  in  its  graphic  episodes— each  of 
which  reads  like  a chapter  in  one  of  his  own 
romances — of  life  and  adventure  among  rob- 
bers, gypsies,  and  other  doubtful  characters 
who  hung  <9n  the  skirts  of  English  society. 
Wherever  the  autobiography  is  dark  or  prob- 
lematical, or  when  the  allusions  to  persons  and 
incidents  are  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory, 
the  biographer  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  re- 
lation, and  supplies  the  missing  links  in  sup- 
plementary notes  and  chapters ; and  in  these 
latter  he  traces,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  unfin- 
ished or  unpublished  manuscripts  confided  to 
him  more  fully  reveals,  the  early  manifesta- 
tions of  the  literary  instinct  in  his  father,  and 
his  first  essays  in  authorship,  sometimes  giving 
an  analytical  outline  of  the  latter,  and  at  oth- 
ers reproducing  them  in  their  entirety.  This 
last  feature  of  the  supplementary  chapters  of 
the  autobiography  will  doubtless  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  sharp  criticism,  on  the  ground  not 
only  that  the  introduction  of  these  lengthy 
effusions  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  that  they  are  immature,  and  from  the 
literary  stand-point  intrinsically  worthless,  as 
their  author  himself  evidently  thought  when 
he  left  them  unfinished,  or  withheld  them  from 
publication.  The  force  of  this  criticism  will 
be  greatly  diminished,  however,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  arrangement  of  these  intercalary  chap- 
ters is  such  that  they  may  be  easily  skipped  by 
an  impatient  or  exacting  reader.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  the  biographer  determined  wisely 
when  ho  resolved  to  include  these  productions, 
since  they  reflect  transitional  stages  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  author,  and  exhibit  some  of 
its  most  characteristic  phases;  and  further,  be- 
cause, like  all  his  imaginative  writings,  they  are 
rich  in  autobiographic  touches  revealing  his 
tastes,  his  personal  characteristics,  and  his  men- 
tal, moral,  and  literary  habitudes  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  The  biogra  phy  proper 
takes  np  the  recital  w here  the  author  of  the 
autobiography  dropped  his  pen,  and  carries  ns 
through  the  two  following  years  of  his  single 
life,  his  conrtship,  and  the  period  of  liis  tenta- 
tive unprofessional  authorship,  of  which  the 
sole  permanent  relic  is  the  morbid  romance 
Falkland ; through  the  years  of  his  early  mar- 
ried life,  which  witnessed  his  estrangement 
from  and  subsequent  reconciliation  with  his 
mother,  and  his  adoption  of  authorship  as  a 
professional  means  of  livelihood,  comprising 


the  four  years  from  his  twenty-third  to  his 
twenty-seventh,  during  which,  besides  having 
performed  mnch  literary  drudgery  for  peri- 
odicals, annuals,  and  the  more  sober  and  ex- 
acting reviews,  he  had  produced  Pelham , The 
Disowned , Devereux , and  Paul  Clifford , and  had 
gained  a solid  footing  on  the  ladder  of  literary 
renown;  and  it  concludes  with  his  editorial 
management  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and 
his  entry  into  Parliament  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight, leaving  the  story  of  his  life,  as  Chan- 
cer left  “ the  story  of  Cambuscan  bold/’  but 
half  told.  It  is  seldom  that  a more  difficult 
task  has  been  imposed  upon  a biographer  than 
that  which  Lord  Lytton  encountered  iu  the 
preparation  of  this  work — difficult  not  merely 
because  of  the  troubles,  dilemmas,  perplexities, 
and  arduous  labor  that  are  inherent  in  all  biog- 
raphy, or  because  of  the  embarrassment  which 
attends  the  choice,  selection,  and  due  subordi- 
nation of  its  materials,  or  because  of  the  tax 
it  levies  upon  the  judgment,  the  candor,  and  * 
the  discrimination  of  the  biographer,  or  be- 
cause of  the  severe  test  to  which  it  subjects 
his  capacity  for  condensation,  intellectual  anal- 
ysis, and  delineation  of  character ; but  also,  and 
above  all,  difficult  because  of  the  supreme  del- 
icacy of  a portion  of  the  ground  necessary  to 
be  traversed  in  writing  the  life  of  his  father. 
Doubtless  the  task  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  father,  accompanied  by  the  explicit  injunc- 
tion that  “by  no  one  else  should  any  biog- 
raphy of  him  be  written,  ” because  lie  knew 
that  the  filial  piety  of  their  son  would  impel 
him  to  treat  the  story  of  the  unhappy  married 
life  of  his  father  and  mother  with  a more  ten- 
der reserve  as  to  the- mother,  while  doing  full 
justice  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  fa- 
ther, than  would  be  possible  to  auy  other  bi- 
ographer. That  portion  of  Bulwer’s  life,  it  is 
true,  is  not  yet  reached  in  the  volume  under 
notice,  but  it  is  often  foreshadowed  with  con- 
summate delicacy  in  the  pictures  whicb  the 
biographer  gives  of  the  courtship  and  early 
married  life  of  the  young  couple,  and  of  the 
estrangement  from  his  grandmother  which  it 
precipitated.  Both  are  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
indicate  no  conscious  partisanship,  whether 
of  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  the  acts  of  each, 
so  far  as  the  biographer  has  seen  fit  to  disclose 
them,  are  weighed  tenderly,  lovingly,  and  with 
gentle  impartiality.  Lord  Lytton  has  traced 
the  brilliant  early  years  of  his  father’s  literary 
career  with  great  minuteness  and  dignity  of 
style,  touching  with  the  earnestness  of  a live- 
ly sympathy,  hut  with  strict  candor,  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  his  virtues 
and  foibles,  his  demeanor  in  his  family  and 
among  his  friends,  and  revealing  with  entire 
frankness  his  ruling  personal  and  intellectu- 
al traits  and  characteristics.  The  more  pure- 
ly biographical  narrative  is  interspersed  with 
criticisms  and  analyses  of  Bulwer’s  works  as 
they  appear,  with  graphic  delineations  of  the 
effect  produced  by  authorship  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  demeanor,  and  with  admirable  sketches 
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of  all  those  personal  happenings  and  social  and 
other  snrronndings  which  were  influential  in 
giving  form  to  the  conceptions  that  he  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  novels.  In  this  manner 
the  biographer  has  literally  and  very  effectively 
illustrated  the  life  of  his  father  by  his  works, 
and  his  works  by  his  life.  Of  course  it  can 
not  be  foreseen  how  far  the  life  of  the  man 
will  be  modified  by  later  events  that  must  have 
severely  strained  his  ardent  and  sensitive  na- 
ture. By  many  it  has  been  surmised  that 
in  after-life  these  exasperating  events  gave 
his  disposition  a morbid  and  unwholesome 
twist — though  his  later,  which  are  his  best 
and  most  cheerful  novels,  would  seem  unmis- 
takably to  iudicate  the  reverse.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  if  we  regard  the  man  os  he  is  pictured  in 
this  inthralling  volume,  first  by  his  own  hands 
as  he  was  in  his  early  youth,  and  afterward  by 
the  hand  of  his  accomplished  son  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  brilliant  morning  of  his  young 
• manhood,  his  character  was  one  of  exceptional 
loftiness  and  nobility,  as  interesting  and  as 
rich  in  golden  promise  as  that  of  auy  of  his 
own  most  brilliant  creations. 


When  Dr.  Schliemann  had  completed  his 
excavations  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  (or  site  of 
ancient  Troy)  in  1879,  and  early  in  1881  had 
published  his  great  work,  Iliosf  containing  the 
results  of  his  researches,  and  establishing  the 
identity  of  Hissarlik  and  ancient  Troy,  he 
supposed  that  he  had  settled  the  Trojan  ques- 
tion forever,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  rest  from  his  active  labors  in  the  field. 
But  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  first  in- 
cited and  afterward  stimulated  his  researches 
still  burned  vigorously  within  him,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  success- 
ful explorations  and  discoveries ; and,  besides, 
notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  his 
Ilio$}  there  were  evidently  some  lingering 
donbts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  entire  oouclusive- 
ness  of  all  his  discoveries,  and  the  complete 
tenability  of  all  the  hypotheses  he  had  built 
upon  them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  record 
of  his  ten  years  of  laborious  research  and  ex- 
ploration was  published  he  determined  to  re- 
visit the  Troad,  with  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  some  obscure  points  of  the  Homeric  geog- 
raphy, and  of  determining  what  other,  if  auy, 
sites  of  ancient  habitation  on  the  Troad,  be- 
sides Hissarlik,  demanded  or  would  reward 
archaeological  investigation.  This  visit  was 
made  in  May,  1881,  and  resulted  in  a journey  in 
the  Troad,  projected  in  eleven  different  direc- 
tions, in  the  course  of  which  he  conclusively  es- 
tablished, that  besides  the  five  prehistoric  set- 
tlements and  the  Lydian  city  whose  rains  and 
debris  are  below  the  remains  of  the  classical 
period  in  Hissarlik,  besides  also  the  two  pre- 
historic cities  at  Besika  and  Hanai  Teph,  and 
besides  the  three  towns  dating  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  on  the  Bali  Dagh, 
Eski  Hissarlik,  and  on  Fuln  Dagh,  there  were 
once  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  which  is  only  eight 


miles  long  and  less  than  half  as  broad  in  its 
widest  part,  eleven  flourishing  cities,  all  of 
which  were  probably  autonomous,  aud  of 
which  five  coined  their  own  money,  and  one 
(Ilium)  had  at  least  seventy  thousand  inhab- 
itants; further,  that  whilst  it  is  known  for 
certain  that  at  Hissarlik  the  accumulation  of 
prehistoric  ruins,  fourteen  meters  deep,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a layer  of  Hellenic  ruins  and  debris 
two  meters  deep,  there  is  in  the  whole  Troad, 
between  the  Hellespont,  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  the  chain  of  Ida,  no  site  containing 
prehistoric  ruins  except  at  Hanai  and  Besika, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Assos,  now  be- 
ing explored  by  American  investigators,  no  ex- 
cavations, with  a view  to  finding  interesting 
antiquities  of  the  classical  time,  are  possible 
anywhere  in  the  Troad,  except  perhaps  some 
spots  in  Alexandria  Troas.  On  his  return  from 
this  journey,  the  results  of  which  seem  to  have 
whetted  his  antiquarian  ardor,  Dr.  Schliemann 
determined  upon  a renewed  exploration  of  the 
ruins  at  Hissarlik;  and  after  numerous  pre- 
liminary difficulties,  which  were  encountered 
and  overcome  with  characteristic  patience  and 
pluckiness,  and  which  are  described  with  great 
minuteness  and  vivacity  in  his  new  volume, 
Troja ,*  he  began  his  investigations  in  March, 
1882,  and  continued  them  for  five  months,  with 
results  which  have  obliged  him  to  revise  some 
of  his  former  conclusions,  not,  indeed,  regard- 
ing the  position  of  Troy  or  the  fact  that  it  had 
existed  on  the  site  at  Hissarlik,  for  of  these 
there  could  be  no  question,  but  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  sacred  city.  As  has  been  already 
intimated,  scarcely  had  he  completed  his  for- 
mer investigations  before  he  was  assailed  by 
doubts  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  his 
conclusions  in  this  particular.  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  evidence  of  the  greatness  and  ex- 
tent of  ancient  Troy,  contained  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  poets  and  the  most  ancient  histo- 
rians and  scholars,  with  the  fact,  which  his 
previous  investigations  at  Hissarlik  seemed  to 
have  established,  that  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
very  little  town  or  small  fortified  borough — 
so  small  that  it  could  hardly  have  contain- 
ed three  thousand  inhabitants.  And  it  was 
to  clear  up  and  settle  these  donbts  that 
the  new  investigations  and  excavations  were 
prosecuted,  of  which  his  new  work,  TrojOy 
gives  the  graphic  and  minute  details.  With- 
out following  the  indefatigable  explorer  at 
every  step  of  his  deeply  interesting  excava- 
tions aud  identifications*  or  in  all  his  amna- 
ing,  perplexing,  irritating,  and  elating  per- 
sonal experiences,  wo  shall  merely  state  their 
results  briefly,  aud  as  far  a a practicable,  in 
Dr.  Schliemann’g  own  words — premising  that 


* Trq)a.  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and  Dfe- 
ooveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  He- 
roic Tumuli  and  Other  Sites,  made  in  the  Year  1888. 
And  a Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Troad  In  11581. 
By  Hknkt  Schliemann,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  eto.  Pre- 
face by  Professor  A.  H.  Saycb.  With  150  Woodcuts 
and  4 Maps  and  Plans.  8vo,  pp.  4S4.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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his  new  discoveries  seem  fully  to  resolve 
the  doubts  which  had  assailed  him,  and  show 
conclusively  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  at 
Hissarlik,  and  of  the  nnmerous  objects  hidden 
in  them  and  brought  to  light  by  the  spade, 
that  the  buried  ancient  city  was  a powerful 
and  extensive  one,  fully  corroborating  the  ac- 
counts of  it  preserved  in  ancient  poems  and 
other  writings.  In  his  recapitulation  of  the 
results  of  this  latest  exploration,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  asserts,  with  the  calmness  of  conviction, 
as  follows:  “ I have  proved  that  in  a remote 
antiquity  there  was  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  a 
large  city,  destroyed  of  old  by  a fearful  catas- 
trophe, which  had  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  only 
its  Acropolis,  with  its  temples  and  a few  other 
large  edifices,  whilst  its  lower  city  extended  in 
an  easterly,  southerly,  and  westerly  direction, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium ; and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  city  answers  perfectly  to  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  the  site  of  sacred  liios.” 
Thus  much  as  to  the  extent  of  Troy.  He  then 
disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  other  sites  which 
have  been  severally  put  forward  by  other  anti- 
quarians as  the  site  of  Troy.  “ I have,  further,” 
he  says,  “ once  more  brought  to  naught  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  small  city  on  the  Bali  Dagb, 
behind  Bounarbashi,  to  be  the  site  of  Troy,  in- 
asmuch as  I have  shown  that  it  belongs  to  a 
much  later  time,  and  that  it  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  strongly  fortified  city  on  Eski 
Hissarlik  which,  at  a distance  of  only  a few 
hundred  yards  firom  it,  crowns  a lofty  hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Scamnnder,  having 
been  built  simultaneously  with  it,  and  having 
been,  together  with  it,  the  key  to  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander  into  Asia  Minor.  I have  further  proved 
that  the  accumulation  of  ancient  ruins  and 
debris,  which  exceeds  sixteen  meters  in  depth 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  is  quite  insignificant 
on  the  Bali  Dagb,  as  well  as  at  Eski  Hissarlik 
and  on  Mount  Fulu  Dagb,  and  amounts  to  no- 
thing in  the  only  two  places  in  the  Troad  where 
the  most  ancient  human  settlements  ought  to 
have  existed.  I have  proved  that  the  most 
ancient  remains  on  all  these  sites,  scanty  as 
they  are,  belong  most  probably  to  the  period 
between  the  ninth  and  the  fifth  centuries  b.c., 
and  that  there  is  no  trace  among  them  of  pre- 
historic pottery.”  Finally,  Dr.  Schliemann  con- 
cludes the  summary  of  his  explorations  in  1882 
by  the  statement  of  some  minor  but  highly 
interesting  identifications  and  discoveries,  as 
follows:  First,  that  the  tumulus  attributed  by 
Homer  and  the  tradition  of  all  antiquity  to 
Achilles,  and  one  of  the  two  tumuli  attributed 
to  Antilochus  and  Patroclus,  can  not  claim  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  ninth  century  b.c., 
that  is  to  say,  the  Homeric  age;  second, 
that  the  tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed 
as  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  probably  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik  (Ilium) ; 
third,  the  discovery  of  a large  tumulus  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Sigenm,  which  was  known  in  an- 
tiquity, and  was  probably  attributed  by  tradi- 


tion to  the  hero  Antilochus,  but  which  has 
not  come  under  the  notice  of  any  modern  ex- 
plorer, and  is  indicated  on  no  map  of  the  Troad ; 
and  fourth,  the  establishment  of  the  interest- 
ing architectural  facts  that  in  the  remote  an- 
tiquity to  which  the  walls  of  Troy  belong,  not 
only  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  even  the  walls 
of  the  large  edifices,  were  made  of  raw  bricks, 
and  were  artificially  baked  in  situ  after  having 
been  completely  built ; and  that  the  antes,  or 
parastades , which  in  later  years  fulfilled  only  a 
technical  purpose,  had  then  two  important 
constructive  purposes,  namely,  to  consolidate 
and  secure  the  front  faces  of  the  lateral  walls, 
and  to  render  them  capable  of  sustaining 
the  ponderous  weight  of  the  snperincnrabent 
cross-beams  and  the  terraced  roof.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  minute  account  of  his  daily  vicissi- 
tudes and  of  the  various  steps  in  his  exca- 
vations, more  especially  of  those  that  result- 
ed in  the  uncovering  of  the  ruins,  objects  of 
art,  utensils,  pottery,  and  remains  of  every 
kind,  which  were  the  mute  witnesses  on  which 
he  relied  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  hoar  an- 
tiquity, is  one  of  profound  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  archaeologist,  and  scarcely  less  so 
to  the  intelligent  general  reader.  The  volume 
has  not  a dry  or  tedious  page.  It  is  enriched 
with  a scholarly  preface  by  Professor  Sayce, 
outlining  the  success  of  Dr.  Schliemanu  as  an 
excavator,  and  showing  the  new  light  that  has 
flowed  from  his  discoveries,  the  gains  to  pre- 
historic archaeology  that  have  resulted  from 
them,  the  confirmations  of  ancient  traditions 
and  writings  they  have  supplied,  and  the  geo- 
graphical, historical,  philological,  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  they  have  solved  or  contrib- 
uted to  render  more  clear  and  exact.  And,  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  method,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  collected  in  the  Notes  and  Appendices 
a large  body  of  valuable  and  erudite  material 
bearing  upon  and  corroborative  of  special  re- 
lated subjects  of  importance  discussed  in  the 
text.  Among  these  is  Dr.  Schliemann’s  narra- 
tive of  his  journey  in  the  Troad  in  1881,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  early  part  of 
this  notice;  a dissertation,  by  Professor  Vir- 
chow, on  the  bones  collected  during  the  exca- 
vations of  1882,  in  the  first  and  most  ancient 
prehistoric  city  at  Hissarlik ; two  dissertations 
by  Karl  Blind,  respectively, on  Virchow’s  “Old 
Trojau  Tombs  and  Skulls,”  and  on  the  “Teu- 
tonic Kinship  of  Trojans  and  Thrakians”;  a 
memoir  on  the  “ Site  and  Antiquity  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Ilion,”  by  Professor  Mahatfy ; and  a letter 
by  Professor  Virchow  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  critics  of  Dr.  Schliemana’s 
Ilios , supporting  the  Doctor’s  conclusions  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlement 
at  Hissarlik. 


Is  1875,  Professor  Julius  Kostlin,  of  the 
University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  published  a 
large  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  Martin 
Luther ; Hie  Life  and  Writings,  which  received 
the  hearty  commendation  of  Protestant  schol- 
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ars,  and,  indeed,  of  scholars  and  critics  gen- 
erally ; but,  on  acconnt  of  the  largeness  of 
the  scale  on  which  it  was  projected,  it  be- 
came comparatively  little  known  oiftside  of 
their  circles.  The  work  comprised,  along  with 
a biography,  extended  criticisms,  analyses,  ex- 
planations, and  illustrations  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  great  Reformer’s  various  writ- 
ings. Since  the  completion  of  this  work,  Pro- 
fessor Kostlin  has  been  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration, from  its  materials,  and  from  other 
new  and  important  matter  that  has  rewarded 
his  later  researches,  of  a Life  of  Luthei •*  which 
should  be  more  exclusively  biographical  in  its 
form,  and  thus,  and  also  by  the  reduction  of 
the  volume  of  its  critical  and  polemical  ma- 
terial, be  better  adapted  for  educated  aud  in- 
telligent non-professional  readers.  The  new 
volume  is  now  published  in  an  English  dress, 
aud  is  an  altogether  admirable  biography, 
both  in  its  matter  and  its  manner.  Professor 
Kostlin  gives  us  a noble  portraiture  of  Luther, 
and  his  delineation  of  his  character  as  a man, 
a priest,  a lover  of  learning,  and  an  ardent 
and  fearless  reformer,  is  compact  and  vig- 
orous, and  as  discriminating  as  it  is  sympa- 
thetic. After  a careful  aud  deeply  interested 
perusal  of  the  work,  we  are  prepared  to  join 
in  the  hearty  encomium  pronounced  upon  it 
by  a capable  critic  who  is  seldom  easily  pla- 
cated, Mr.  James  Anthony  Froudc.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a life  of  Luther  which  deserves  the  name, 
a picture  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  a 
memoir  which  enables  us  to  hear  the  very 
heart-throbs  of  the  man.  It  introduces  us  to 
every  phase  of  Luther's  active  and  militant 
life.  It  carries  us  with  him  through  his  hard 
but  not  altogether  joyless  peasant  life  in  child- 
hood and  at  school;  through  his  ardent  uni- 
versity life  ; through  his  self-denying  career  as 
a monk;  through  the  mental  disquietudes  and 
struggles  that  terminated  in  his  breach  with 
Rome,  and  in  liis  long  aud  unflinching  conflict 
with  her  mighty  power.  It  carries  us  with 
him  into  his  study  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular, 
in  the  composition  of  the  simple  but  noble 
hymns  that  stirred  the  national  heart  and  the 
national  conscience  only  less  thau  the  inspired 
word,  and  while  forging  the  red-hot  iron  of 
controversy  which  gave  religious  liberty  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  world. 
Finally,  to  use  Mr.  Froude’s  sententious  ver- 
dict: “ A student  who  has  read  these  six  hun- 
dred pages  attentively  will  have  no  questions 
to  ask.  He  will  have  heard  Luther  speak. 
He  will  have  seen  him  in  the  pulpit.  He  will 
have  seen  him  in  kings’  courts  and  Imperial 
Diets.  Ho  will  have  seen  him  at  his  own  ta- 
ble, or  working  in  his  garden,  or  by  his  chil- 
dren’s bedside.  He  will  have  seen,  moreover 
— and  it  is  a further  merit  of  this  most  cxcel- 


3 Life  of  Luther.  Ry  JcLir*  Kostlin.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the 
German.  l2mo,  pp.  590.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 


lent  book — a series  of  carefully  engraved  por- 
traits, from  the  best  pictures,  of  Luther  him- 
self, of  his  wife  aud  family,  and  of  all  the  most 
eminent  men  with  whom  liis  work  forced  him 
into  friendship  or  collision.”  Mr.  Froude  might 
have  added  that  this  excellent  volume  also 
gives  engravings  of  Luther’s  sim pie-hearted 
but  sterling  parents,  a number  "of  fnc-similes 
of  Lut  her’s  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  personal  and  historical  interest,  and  a 
series  of  fac-si miles,  slightly  reduced,  of  the  ti- 
tle-pages of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  and 
most  characteristic  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
books. 


If  Americans  of  this  generation  were  asked 
wbat  they  know  of  Albert  Gallatin — where 
be  was  boru,  in  wbat  State  he  was  reared  and 
underwent  bis  early  political  training,  in  wbat 
period  of  our  history  be  flourished,  to  what 
political  party  he  was  attached,  what  public 
positions  he  filled,  what  services  he  rendered 
the  State  and  nation,  aud  in  what  specialty  of 
political  eeouomy  and  administration  he  ex- 
celled— their  reply,  if  impromptu,  would  be- 
tray a degree  of  ignorance  borderiug  upon  the 
absolute.  Nor  is  this  ignorance  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  greatly  if  we  consider  the  perfunctory 
and  superficial  manner  in  which  our  history  is 
popularly  read,  and  the  inattention  with  which 
all  but  those  more  striking  aud  salient  pas- 
sages that  make  au  impression  on  the  feelings 
or  the  imagination,  or  that  have  an  intimate 
bearing  upon  current,  issues  of  the  day,  are 
commouly  regarded.  Many  causes  have  con- 
spired to  produce  this  inattentiou  to  the  char- 
acter, career,  and  services  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  aud 
have  contributed  to  the  prevalent  iguorauce 
that  we  have  assumed.  He  came  upon  the 
stage  at  that  comparatively  late  day  when  the 
heroic  had  given  way  to  the  practical  and  pro- 
saic. He  was  not  au  actor  iu  those  exciting 
and  pregnant  events  which  precipitated  and 
attended  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  resulted, 
first,  iu  the  loose  confederation  of  States  which 
achieved  our  independence,  and  afterward  iu 
that  “more  perfect  'Union,”  under  the  Consti- 
tution, which  made  us  a nation.  His  services 
were  less  resplendent  than,  and  have  been 
overshadowed  by,  those  of  the  early  patriots, 
soldiers,  and  statesmen  of  the  republic,  aud 
they  were  reudered  at  a less  critical  time. 
Then,  too,  the  nature  of  his  services,  and  the 
processes  he  employed  in  devising  and  effectu- 
ating the  political  theories  aud  policies  he  es- 
poused, were  so  complex,  so  purely  abstract  and 
intellectual,  os  to  tax  the  powers  of  compre- 
hension of  the  average  readers  of  history  very 
severely,  aud  to  make  them  averse  or  unequal 
to  their  due  consideration.  And  finally,  ho 
lived  iu  a period  when  the  public  or  politic- 
al arena  was  becoming  more  and  more  dense- 
ly crowded ; and  naturally  he  suffers  from  that 
inevitable  levelling  effect  of  a crowd  which 
resolves  all  who  are  not  of  gigantic  stature,  or 
| who  do  not  occupy  a near  or  a commanding  posi- 
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tion,  into  an  undistinguishable  mob.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  not  an  intellectual  giant,  nor  did  be 
ever  fill  a position  so  lofty  that  the  mere  emi- 
nence would  make  men  conspicuous  who  were 
greatly  bis  inferiors  in  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  would  even  give  dignity  to  mediocrity. 
None  the  less  was  be  a great  man — great  in 
the  practical  bent  and  the  versatility  of  bis 
mind ; great  in  vigorous  common-sense,  in  in- 
vincible tenacity  of  will,  and  in  unblemished 
purity  of  purpose;  great  in  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  minuteness  of  bis  knowledge,  and 
especially  great  in  his  thorough  mastery  of  and 
practical  fumiliarity  with  the  laws  of  finance 
and  their  experimental  application  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  affairs.  Nor  was  his 
knowledge  of  political  economy  confined  to 
the  single  department  of  finance,  but  it  em- 
braced the  whole  field  of  that  intricate  science, 
and  it  also  comprehended  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment and  administration,  legislation  and  di- 
plomacy, and  made  large  incursions  upon  the 
provinces  of  ethnology  and  natural  science. 
If  Mr.  Gallatin  failed  to  reach  the  most  ex- 
alted station  that  could  possibly  be  attain- 
ed by  an  American  citizen,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, thAt  the  stations  which  he  did  reach 
were  not  inferior  to  any  in  their  influence  and 
far-reaching  consequences,  and  were  filled  by 
him  with  consummate  ability.  An  opportu- 
nity is  at  length  afforded  for  our  countrymen 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  once 
eminent  but  now  half-forgotten  statesman,  by 
a thoughtful  and  well-considered  as  well  as 
chastely  written  outline4  of  his  life  and  public 
career,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Austin  Stevens  for  the  “American  Statesmen 
Series,”  and  has  suggested  the  above  reflec- 
tions. Mr.  Stevens’s  careful  and  elaborate  study 
of  Mr.  Gallat  in’s  life  and  services  is  a substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  political  history — af- 
fluent of  suggestive  and  interesting  material 
for  the  consideration  of  mature  political  think- 
ers, and  specially  deserving  of  the  close  atten- 
tion of  those  among  our  sober-minded  and  in- 
telligent young  men  who  are  inspired  by  an 
honorable  ambition  for  distinction  in  public 
life.  To  such  as  these  last,  the  career  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  as  vigorously  traced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
supplies  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  may  be 
accomplished,  without  the  adventitious  aids  of 
wealth  or  of  family  or  social  influence,  by  con- 
centrated and  patieut  attention,  and  by  per- 
sistent and  uu  wearied  application,  coupled  with 
strict  integrity  of  life,  genuine  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  tho  maintenance  of  lofty  ideals  of 
usefulness,  duty,  and  virtue.  Mr.  Gallatin’s  op- 
portunities were  only  such  as  are  open  to  every 
American  youth,  native  or  adopted,  and  they 
will  find  the  record  of  his  public  and  private 
life  to  be  invaluable  for  the  example  it  pre- 
sents and  the  incitements  aud  encouragements 
it  suggests.  We  can  think  of  no  more  iu- 

4 Albert  Gallatin,  By  Jon*  Austin  Stevens.  “Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series.1'  lGmo,pp.4l9.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 


structive  study  for  young  meu  intending  to 
euter  political  life  than  that  of  the  various 
steps  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  career  as  a youthful  and 
friendless  Swiss  emigrant  and  settler ; as  a citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  his  adoption,  whose  influ- 
ence steadily  grew  from  small  beginnings,  aud 
as  steadily  broadened  and  deepened,  extending 
from  the  neighborhood  to  the  township,  and 
from  the  township  to  the  county,  uutil  it  em- 
braced the  entire  commonwealth ; as  a member 
of  tbo  Legislature,  whose  practical  shrewdness 
was  quickly  recognized,  and  w hoso  large  stores 
of  laboriously  acquired  knowledge  were  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  by  his  colleagues;  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  whose  steadiness  and  abil- 
ity in  debate  and  wisdom  in  council  were  felt 
aud  admitted  by  friend  and  foe;  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson  and  Madison ; 
whose  financial  ideas  and  methods  have  left  an 
indelible  and  beneficent  Impression  upon  our 
national  system  of  finance;  as  minister  suc- 
cessively to.  Franco  aud  England,  whose  serv- 
ices to  the  country  at  a critical  period  were 
inestimable ; as  a candidate  of  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonian Republican  party  for  the  secoud  highest 
office  iu  the  gift  of  his  countrymen,  whose  can- 
didature was  uusought,  and  unstained  by  trick 
or  manoeuvre ; and  as  a private  citizen  who  for 
many  years  after  bis  retirement  from  public 
life,  having  lived  down  the  passing  obloquies 
and  excitements  of  the  hour,  exerted  a power- 
ful aud  wholesome  influence  on  society,  on 
science,  ou  finauce,  and  on  general  politics. 


Of  all  the  poets,  Shakespeare  is  the  rich- 
est in  the  folk-lore  of  his  age  and  country. 
There  is  scarcely  an  act  in  any  of  his  dramas, 
wherever  their  scene  may  be  laid — whether 
in  Venice  or  Verona,  at  Messina  or  Vienna,  at 
Rome  or  Athens,  in  Sicily  or  Bohemia,  amid 
the  “still  vex’d  Bcrmoothes,”  or  in  France, 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  England — but  is  enriched 
by  it.  By  a combination  of  favoring  circum- 
stances it  bappeued  that  in  Shakcspearo’s  day 
the  folk-lore  of  England  was  an  epitome  of  the 
folk-lore  of  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
though  far  the  larger  proportion  of  it  was  in- 
digeuous,  or  w*as  so  modified  by  its  traus- 
plautation  upon  English  soil  as  to  have  almost 
entirely  lost  its  exotic  character.  While, 
therefore,  much  of  the  folk-lore  that  Shake- 
speare has  wrought  with  exquisite  effects  iuto 
his  dramas  derivod  its  original  forms  from 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  from  Oriental  sources, 
and  from  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  aud 
Rome,  it  had  become  distinctively  English  iu 
its  features,  and  was  preserved  from  any  ap- 
pearauce  of  incongruousness  by  the  common 
elements  to  be  found  iu  its  originals.  But 
prominent  as  is  the  place  it  fills,  and  delight- 
ful as  are  the  effects  it  prodnees  in  Shake- 
speare’s plays,  it  still  requires  for  its  full  ap- 
preciation and  enjoy  meu  t a much  greater  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  general  subject 
than  is  possessed  by  most  readers,  more  espe- 
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daily  as  it  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  folk- 
lore  of  England  which  is  essentially  English, 
and  had  its  rise  in  the  imagination,  the  super- 
stitions, and  the  social,  domestic,  and  rural 
life  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  ago  of 
Elizabeth,  aud  during  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. There  have  been  numerous  works  on 
folk-lore,  both  general,  and  specially  illustra- 
tive of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  scholars ; but  none  of  them  have 
been  quite  adapted  for  popular  use.  This 
popular  want  has  at  length  been  most  satis- 
factorily ministered  to  by  a volume  on  The 
Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare,*  which  the  general 
reader  will  soon  learu  to  keep  withiu  easy 
reach  whilo  reading  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatist.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a place 
beside  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  standard  edition  of 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities , and  fully  supplies 
the  one  great  deficieAy  of  that  useful  publica- 
tion. 


Events  that  are  occurring  in  the  Soudan, 
aud  that  are  likely  to  happen  there  in  the 
near  future,  impart  an  accidental  interest  to 
Mr.  F.  L.  James’s  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan ,# 
Intrinsically  the  book  is  one  of  slight  merit. 
It  is  neither  a particularly  vivacious  book  of 
travel  and  ad  venture,  nor  an  instructive  chron- 
icle of  original  research.  As  an  account  of 
travelling  and  sporting  experiences  it  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  many  of  its  kind.  Its  personal 
incidents  and  situations  are  described  in  a mo- 
notonous and  commonplace  manner.  An  eager- 
ness for  sport  iu  a held  hitherto  comparatively 
new  and  unappropriated  by  Englishmen  led 
the  author  and  his  party  to  penetrate  the  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  the  Basd,  or  Kumaua,  a tribe 
of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  people  are 
more  uncivilized  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
pure  negro  than  any  other  in  that  quarter  of 
Africa.  Of  these  not  very  interesting  people 
the  author  gives  Borne  superficial  and  mildly 
entertaining  information,  when  he  cau  tear 
himself  away  from  his  chronicle  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  lions  and  hippopotami,  panthers  and  hy- 
enas, ostriches  and  crocodiles,  and  other  more 
ignoble  game,  or  when  he  takes  a respite  from 
the  record  of  his  not  very  heroic  squabbles 
with  sheiks  and  guides,  or  of  his  more  exciting 
conflicts  with  other  unfriendly  or  jealous  or 
greedy  natives.  The  chief  iuterest  aud  value 
of  his  book  reside,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  its 
accidental  relation  to  and  its  really  excellent 
maps  of  that  portion  of  Upper  Egypt  between 
Nubia  and  Abyssiuia  geographically  known  as 
the  Soudan,  which  is  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  the  hordes  of  the  False  Prophet  and 
the  Egyptians.  It  was  over  precisely  this 


4 Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thistkl- 
ton  Dyer.  M.A..  Oxon.  l£mo,  pp.  658.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

• The  Wild  Tribes  qf  the  Soudan.  An  Account  of 
Travel  and  Sport  chiefly  in  the  Ba»6  Country.  Being 
Personal  Experiences  and  Adventures  during  three 
Winters  spent  in  the  Soudan.  By  F.  L.  James,  M.A. 
8 vo,  pp.  279.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 


ground  that  Mr.  James  and  his  party  tramped 
or  rode  back  and  forth  in  pursuit  of  game  from 
early  iu  December,  1881,  till  the  middle  of  April, 
1882,  and  his  description  of  the  people  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  region,  its  roads  and  caravan 
routes,  its  rivers  aud  water-courses — in  flue,  of 
its  topography,  conformation,  facilities  for  in- 
tercommunication, and  avenues  to  the  adja- 
cent districts  of  Egypt  north  of  the  Soudan — 
is  perhaps  the  fullest,  most  miuute,  and  most 
accurate,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  most  recent, 
that  is  available  to  the  general  reader. 


A little  volume  on  physical  culture,  enti- 
tled Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls,1  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  which  was  arranged  aud  design- 
ed primarily  by  its  author,  Mr.  William  Bl&ikie, 
as  a manual  for  school  use,  aud  is  admirably 
suited  to  that  end,  but  should  not  be  limited 
to  it.  The  simplicity  and  practical  good  sense 
of  its  directions,  the  freedom  of  its  exercises 
from  all  risk,  the  inexpeusiveness  of  the  outfit 
that  is  required,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
methods  may  be  applied  by  any  judicious  par- 
ent, or  elder  brother  or  sister  of  fair  in  tell  i- 
geuce,  so  os  to  impart  grace  and  vigor  to  the 
frame,  render  it  no  less  appropriate  aud  valu- 
able for  home  and  family  than  for  school  use. 
Unlike  most  advocates  of  systematic  physical 
culture,  Mr.  Blaikie  does  not  run  into  unrea- 
sonable extremes  as  to  the  amount  of  time  to 
be  appropriated  to  it,  or  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained by  it.  His  aim  is  not  to  train  boys  and 
girls  to  become  or  to  contract  a taste  for  being 
mere  gymnasts  or  athletes,  but  to  make  them 
erect,  graceful,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men  and 
womeu,  with  sound  minds  aud  sound  bodies, 
at  the  cost  of  a small  amount  of  time,  period- 
ically and  methodically  devoted,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  other  studies  and  occupations, 
to  the  few  simple  and  easily  executed  exer- 
cises that  he  prescribes.  It  will  need  only  a 
cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Bl&ikie’s  capital 
little  manual  to  convince  any  intelligent  par- 
ent or  teacher  that  his  simple  and  sensible 
lessons  may  be  easily  practiced  by  the  young- 
est and  most  delicate  children  and  youths  of 
both  sexes,  with  the  certainty  of  eradicating 
many  physical  habitudes  aud  many  acquired 
physical  defects  wrhich  stand  in  the  way  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  of  developing  each  limb, 
and  indeed  every  muscle  of  every  limb,  so  as 
to  insure  the  perfection  of  bodily  grace  and 
strength  to  the  entire  frame. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnston’s  relishing  Dukes - 
borough  Tales  and  other  stories  will  turn  with 
pleasant  anticipations  to  the  more  continu- 
ous novel,  Old  Mark  Langston ,®  that  has  just 

T Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls.  By  William 
Blaikie.  With  Illustrations.  18mo,  pp.  168.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

• Old  Mark  Langston.  A Tale  of  Duke's  Creek.  By 
Richard  Malcolm  Jons  stoic,  l&no,  pp.  838,  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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flowed  from  his  facile  and  genial  pen.  Like 
his  former  tales,  this  is  a story  of  what  may 
be  termed  Southern  provincial  life.  Its  scene 
is  laid  in  and  aronnd  the  quaint  little  town 
of  Dnkesborougli,  in  Georgia,  with  which,  and 
its  equally  quaint  denizens,  we  have  already 
been  made  delightfully  familiar  by  his  for- 
mer sketches ; and  it  introduces  us  to  some 
new  and  characteristic  features  of  that  unique 
locality,  and  to  some  new  and  equally  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  its  unique  men  and  wo- 
men. The  story  is  not  confined  as  exclusively 
as  his  former  tales  to  those  who  might  exclaim, 
with  Hamlet,  “ I am  native  here,  and  to  the 
manner  born,”  but  a new  and  exotic  element 
is  introduced,  upon  which  much  of  its  move- 
ment hinges  and  its  interest  centres,  in  the 
form  of  some  new-comers  from  an  adjacent 
Southern  State,  and  even  from  far-olf  Vermont. 
Although  it  is  pervaded  by  a triple  love  ro- 
mance, in  which  these  new-comers  bear  a 
prominent  and  exciting  part,  and  abounds  in 
engaging  incidents  and  situations,  its  plot  is 
so  complex,  and  the  parts  borne  by  its  actors 
are  so  full  of  entanglement  and  vicissitude,  as 
to  defy  an  outline  or  analysis.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  love  story  is  of  the  hearty,  down- 
right, and  good  old-fashioned  kind,  thoroughly 
sweet  and  pure,  and  while  verifying  for  the 
ten-thousandth  time  the  old  adage  that  “ the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,”  yet 
most  happy  in  its  denouement.  Spirited  and 
attractive  as  it  is  as  a love  story,  it  is  uot  in 
this,  however,  that  its  greatest  charm  resides. 
Colonel  Johnstou  is  essentially  a humorist,  and 
he  has  the  humorist’s  propensity  to  be  on  the 
watch  for,  and  the  humorist’s  faculty  for  dis- 
cerning, whatever  is  quaint,  or  odd,  or  whim- 
sical, or  droll,  or  idiosyncratic  in  life  and  char- 
acter, and  for  depicting  it  with  serio-comic 
fidelity  and  a gusto  that  is  infectious.  The 
novel  is  opulent  in  felicitously  aggravating 
character-drawings;  aud  his  long-spun  ver- 
sions of  the  garrulous  colloquies  and  preach- 
ments of  some  of  the  originals  of  his  picture, 
and  of  their  gossipy  babblements — under- 
neath all  of  which  fchero  always  runs  a vein  of 
fine  morality,  true  delicacy,  and  sound  com- 
mon-sense— are  rich  in  irrepressible  fun  aud 
perennial  drollery. 

The  anonymous  author  of  a fresh  aud  vigor- 
ous tale  entitled  The  Bread-Winner**  discloses 
a phase  of  American  society  rarely  depicted  in 
American  novels,  and  very  different  from  any 
that  is  described  in  the  natty  performances  of 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun.,  aud  writers  of  his 
school.  Instead  of  dissecting  the  social  but- 
terflies that  skim  through  the  atmosphere  of 
our  fashionable  watering-places,  or  flit  here 
and  yon  in  the  air  of  the  Old  World  resorts  so 
much  affected  by  some  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  leaving  a mild  and  insipid 


• The  Bread-Winner*.  A 8oolal  8tudy.  18mo,  pp. 

819.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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sensation  in  their  wake  wherever  their  wings 
may  float  them,  the  anthor  of  this  spirited  tale 
has  penetrated  a deeper  stratum  of  our  social 
atmosphere,  and  delineates  with  genuine  but 
crude  power  the  creatures  who  there  moil  and 
fume  and  fret  and  conspire.  The  story  has 
for  its  suggestive  motive  the  conflict  between 
capital  aud  labor  which  is  beginning  to  be 
waged  in  our  country ; and  some  of  its  most 
impressive  scenes  are  drawn  from  incidents 
connected  with  one  of  the  forms  of  association, 
by  means  of  which  some  agitators  among  the 
working  classes  have  sought  to  throttle  capi- 
tal and  make  it  yield  to  their  demands.  The 
author  gives  a striking  and  highly  suggestive 
picture,  illustrated  by  a number  of  vigorous 
character  portraits,  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  legitimate  organiza- 
tions of  industrious  and  worthy  artisans,  com- 
bined for  a lawful  and  laudable  purpose,  may  be 
converted  by  artful  aud  evil-minded  agitators 
into  dangerous  malcontents — the  more  danger- 
ous because  organized — aud  be  pushed  on  to  the 
commission  of  criminal  and  destructive  or  even 
murderous  acts.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  one  of  our  Western  railway  centres — Buf- 
falo, perhaps,  or  Cleveland  — and  the  sketch 
which  it  gives  of  an  unsuccessful  strike,  and 
of  the  deeds  of  violence  that  attended  it,  till  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  prophetic  of 
the  dangerous  possibilities  that  may  ripen  into 
eventualities  when  the  masses  shall  have  be- 
come more  wretched,  more  desperate,  more 
perfectly  organized,  and  more  ably  and  more 
resolutely  led.  


The  remaining  novels  and  tales  of  the 
month  that  deserve  especial  mention  for  the 
varied  and  wholesome  entertainment  they  af- 
ford are:  Thirlby  Hallfl°  by  W.  E.  Norris ; Annan 
Water, 11  by  Robert  Buchanan ; An  Ajml  Day ,li 
by  Philippa  Prittie  Jephson  ; To  Leeward,12  by 
the  author  of  Mr.  Isaac*  ; The  Surgeon ’s  Stories 
— Times  of  Charles  XII.,1*  by  Z.  Topelins; 
Floyd  Grandon’s  Honor,1*  by  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
las; Bound  the  Galley  Fire,1*  by  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell ; and  The  Mate  of  the  “ Daylight,”  and  Other 
Stories,17  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


»•  Thirlby  Hall.  A Novel.  By  W.  E.  Noams.  “Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  114.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

11  Annan  Water.  A Romance.  By  Robert  Buchan- 
an. “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4tof  pp.  60.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  An  April  Day.  A Novel.  By  Philippa  Prittie 
Jephson.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  88. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  7b  Leeward.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  16mo, 
pp.  411.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

14  The  Surgeon's  Stories— Times  of  Charles  XII.  By 
Z.  Toprlius.  Translated  from  the  Swedish.  16mo, 
pp.  849.  Chicago  : Jansen,  McClurg,  and  Co. 

14  Floyd  Qrandon's  Honor.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
12mo,  pp.  411.  Boston  : Lee  nnd  Shepard. 

14  Round  the  Galley  Fire.  Sea  Stories.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  45. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

1 7 The  Mate  qf  the  “ Daylight,"  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Sabah  Orne  Jewett.  Itimo,  pp.  954.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21sfc  of  Jan- 
uary.— Both  Houses  of  Congress  took  a 
holiday  recess  from  December  24  until  Janu- 
ary 7.  On  the  day  of  adjournment  Speaker 
Carlisle  announced  the  House  committees. — 
On  January  7 the  House  adopted  the  rules  of 
the  previous  session. — A bill  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  passed  by  the  Senate  January 
11,  and  the  House  January  17. — Senator  Ed- 
munds was  re-elected  President  pro  tern.  of  the 
Senate  January  14. 

Henry  B.  Payne  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio  Jauuary  15.  Judge  E.  K. 
Wilson  was  elected,  January  18,  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland,  to  succeed  James  B. 
Groome. 

The  LouisianaDemoeratic  State  Convention, 
December  20,  renominated  Governor  McEnery. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
decreased  during  the  month  of  December 
$11,743,337.  Since  June  30, 1883,  the  decrease 
has  been  $53,049,483. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landing  at  Cas- 
tle Garden  during  the  year  1883  was  388,342, 
against  454,747  the  previous  year. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  was  organ- 
ized January  1.  Mr. Titus  Sheard  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  over  Mr.  Frank  Rice, 
Democratic  candidate.  Governor  Cleveland 
in  his  Message  shows  that  the  total  State  debt 
on  September  30  was  $5,978,301  81,  the  reduc- 
tion during  the  year  $407,054  49,  the  avail- 
able surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  $4,249,567  97,  and  that  an  extraordinary 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate  can  be  safely  made 
for  the  coining  year.  The  Governor  believes 
that  the  burdens  of  taxation  could  be  greatly 
lightened  by  placing  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  same  footing,  aud  abolishing  all 
deductions  for  debts. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  convened  Jan- 
uary 8.  B.  A.  Vail  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Stone}'  Speaker  of  the  House. 

IJive  men  were  killed  and  eighteen  wound- 
ed in  an  anti-Orange  riot  at  Harbor  Grace, 
Newfoundland,  December  26. 

The  French  forces  captured  Sontay  and  burn- 
ed the  citadel  December  16,  with  a loss  of  four 
officers  and  seventy-seven  men. 

Hiephema,  King  of  Anam,  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  Kieuphua,  a lad  of  fifteen,  was 
crowned  his  successor  on  December  2. 

The  Spanish  ministry  resigned  Jauuary  17, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  following  new  cab- 
inet was  announced:  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  J.  de  Elduayen  (Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1880) ; Finance,  Sefior 
F.  Cos-Gavon  (Minister  of  Finance  in  1880); 
Interior,  Sefior  F.  Romero  y Robledo  (Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  1880);  Justice,  Sefior  Fran- 


cisco Silvela  (Miuister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1879);  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Sefior  Pidal 
y Mon ; War,  General  Qnesada  y Mathens,  Mar- 
quis de  Miravalles;  Marine,  Admiral  Aute- 
qnera;  Colonies,  Count  Tajada  Valdosera. 

The  Egyptian  ministry  resigued  January  7, 
because  of  the  advice  given  the  Khedive  by 
Eugland  in  relation  to  the  Soudan  rebellion. 

DISASTERS. 

December  16. — Steamer  St.  A ugustin,  from  Ma- 
nila for  Liverpool,  burned  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

December  18. — Two  more  Gloucester  fishing 
vessels  given  up  as  lost,  with  twenty-two  men. 
This  makes  seventeen  vessels  aud  209  lives  lost 
in  the  Gloucester  fisheries  during  the  year. 

December  23. — Fifteen  students  in  a Jewish 
school  in  Gal&ta,  Turkey,  burned  to  death. 

January  2. — Twenty  -five  men  killed  by  a 
collision  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  near 
Toronto,  Canada. 

January  5.  - Twenty-six  linns  and  pupils  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, burned  to  death. 

January  11. — Seven  men  killed  and  twelve 
injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
Ferfay  coal  mine  at  Arras,  France. 

January  14. — Crew  of  two  hundred  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Huai  Tuen , from  Shanghai  for  Hong-Kong. 

January  15. — Railway  train  caught  fire  from 
oil  on  the  track,  near  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  persons  fatally  burned. 

January  16. — Eleven  lives  lost  in  a coal-pit 
at  Cwmamman,  Wales,  by  the  breaking  of  a 
cage  rope. 

January  18. — Steamer  City  of  Columbus , from 
Boston  for  Savannah,  wrecked  in  Vineyard 
Sound.  One  hundred  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

December  22. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ralph 
P.  Lowe,  ex-Governor  of  Iowa,  aged  seveuty- 
eight  years. 

December  27. — Iu  Washington,  D.  C.,  Briga- 
dier-General A.  A.  Humphreys,  U.S. A. — In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  Archbishop  Perche,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

December  30. — In  New  York,  George  W.  Lane, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aged 
sixty-six  yeara. — In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Joseph 
Long  worth,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

January  5. — In  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  Las- 
ker, member  of  the  German  Parliament,  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year. 

January  8. — In  Calcutta,  Kesbub  Chonder 
Sen. 

January  12. — In  St.  Petersburg,  General  Ra- 
tislav  Andrejewiteh  Fadejew,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

January  14. — Charles  Delmonico,  of  New 
York,  found  dead  in  a raviue  near  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  iu  his  forty-fourth  year. 
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IT  is  said  that  those  who  first  see  the  light 
in  March  are  born  wise.  They  need  to  be, 
for  it  is  the  most  difficult  month  in  thislatitnde 
to  manage,  and  a source  of  unalloyed  joy  to  no 
one  except  the  patent-medicine  man.  Few  peo- 
ple select  the  month  to  be  born  in,  and  nobody 
dies  in  it  willingly.  It  is  put  in  spring  in  de- 
rision, and  would  belong  to  winter  if  everybody 
had  not  by  that  time  had  enough  of  winter. 
We  try  to  turn  away  its  wrath  by  soft  words, 
bnfc  we  never  forget  that  a great  orator  warned 
us  to  “ beware  the  ides  of  March.” 


We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  na- 
tion dislikes  to  be  “discovered.”  To  suffer 
this  carries  with  it  the  imputation  of  inferior- 
ity. There  is  always  a certain  conceit  and 
assumption  in  the  act  of  discovery.  It  says 
that  we  who  make  the  discovery  are  known, 
and  we  condescend  to  introduce  you  into  the 
circle  of  the  world  that  is  known.  Often  the 
discovery  is  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition 
of  the  ignorance  of  those  who  mako  it;  bnt 
this  does  not  trouble  the  discoverers.  The  sub- 
lime conceit  of  the  Greeks  that  all  outside 
their  own  confederacy  was  barbarian  was  not 
disturbed  by  finding  in  Egypt  a civilization 
older  and  a refinement  superior  to  their  own. 
The  early  adventurers  and  missionaries  who 
penetrated  China  really  thought  they  were 
introducing  to  the  world  and  its  privileges  a 
land  whose  people  had  been  highly  organized 
thousands  of  years  before  Europe  began  to 
emerge  from  barbarism,  who  had  discovered 
gunpowder,  and  invented  printing,  and  knew 
how  to  make  porcelain.  It  was  China  that 
should  have  discovered  Europe.  The  Parisians 
in  modern  times  are  the  successors  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  possessing  this  patent  right  of  dis- 
covery. There  is  nothing  amusing  to  a Paris- 
ian in  tho  air  with  which  Th6ophile  Gautier 
crosses  the  barriers  of  his  city  and  sets  out 
into  the  provinces  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 
and  with  heroic  self-sacrifice  pushes  on  into 
the  unknown  land  of  Spain.  The  Parisians 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  Occidental  people  who  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  pretense  of  out- 
side people  to  discover  Paris,  and  show  no  sen- 
sitiveness to  foreign  opinion  of  their  city.  We 
in  America  have  been  a good  deal  discovered, 
and  ought  to  be  used  to  tho  process  by  this 
time.  The  Indians  were  unduly  thin-skinned 
under  it,  and  perhaps  their  successors  have 
inherited  something  of  their  sensitiveness  — 
at  least  that  is  the  impression  in  Europe.  It 
is  exhibited  in  a dislike  to  be  gazed  at  and 
described  as  something  new  and  wild.  Europe 
was  for  a long  time  content  with  its  early  im- 
pressions — vast  forests,  buffaloes,  red  men,  a 
society  of  barbarism  tempered  by  the  bowie- 
knife  and  the  riiie.  Unfortunately  for  us,  it 
has  begun  to  be  suspected  in  these  later  days 
that  this  opinion  needs  revisal,  and  the  duty 


is  laid  upon  inquisitive  and  philosophical 
souls  of  rediscovering  America,  of  “ inspecting 
its  institutions,”  of  reporting  upon  the  looks 
aud  manners  of  its  women — always  a fruitful 
topic  with  your  true  discoverer — and  of  account- 
ing generally  for  this  American  phenomenon. 
The  English  show  the  most  commendable  zeal 
in  this  duty,  aud  enter  upon  it  according  to 
their  lights,  from  the  Trollopes  down  to  the 
Spencers.  They  are  amused,  they  are  grieved, 
they  are  amazed ; they  praise,  they  admonish, 
they  predict.  But  in  all  this  there  is  a genu- 
ine desire  to  make  ns  knowfn  to  the  world,  and 
to  make  us  a part  of  it,  for  which  we  always 
struggle  to  be  grateful.  What  deeply  wounds 
us,  however,  is  that  when  we  send  over  a dis- 
coverer, a Hawthorne  or  an  Emerson,  to  dis- 
cover and  report  on  England,  we  are  met  with 
a sort  of  well-bred  stare,  as  if  we  are  not  one 
of  the  favored  peoples  who  have  any  share  in 
this  patent  right  of  discovering  other  people. 


This  is  the  season  when  the  " yarn”  is  most 
fully  developed  about  the  stove  in  the  country 
bank  and  store.  According  to  the  almanac, 
“ look  out  for  a long  spell  of  storms  about  this 
time.”  It  recalls  to  the  editor  old  “Uncle 
Jim,”  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  who  ought 
to  have  a whole  Drawer  to  himself,  for  nothing 
short  of  it  could  express  the  easy-going  enlarge- 
ment of  his  mind  in  narratives.  Uncle  Jim 
was  a retired  sea-captain,  sealer  and  whaler, 
universally  beloved  and  respected  for  his  love- 
ly disposition  and  genuine  good-heartedness, 
not  less  than  for  the  moderation  of  his  state- 
ments aud  the  truthful  candor  of  his  narra- 
tions. Travellers  in  days  gone  by  who  used  to 
wait  at  Stoniugton  in  the  railway  offices  for 
the  New  York  boat  remember  him  well,  and 
owe  him  gratitude  for  making  the  waiting 
hours  short  with  his  child-like  experiences. 
His  manner  was  always  calm,  he  never  much 
raised  his  voice,  or  used  any  emphasis  or 
expletives,  Ipit  won  the  hearer  to  belief  by 
his  simple,  unoxaggerated  manner  of  speech. 
It  was  delightful  to  the  liabitn6s  to  draw  Uncle 
Jim  out  for  the  benefit  of  new-comers.  A 
hundred  of  his  stories  are  remembered,  but  the 
Drawer  recalls  one  at  this  moment  which  seems 
to  commend  itself  by  its  entire  moderation.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  Yale  professors,  who 
devoted  himself  to  ethnological  studies,  was 
interested  in  the  Patagonians,  and  very  much 
desired  information  as  to  the  alleged  gigantic 
stature  of  the  race.  A scientific  friend,  who 
knew  the  Stonington  romancer,  told  the  pro- 
fessor that  he  could  no  doubt  get  valuable  in- 
formation from  Uncle  Jim,  a captain  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  region  about  Cape  Horn. 
And  the  professor,  without  any  hint  of  Uncle 
Jim’s  real  ability,  eagerly  accompanied  his 
friend  to  make  the  visit.  Uncle  Jim  was  found 
in  one  of  his  usual  haunts,  and  something  like 
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the  following  ethnological  conversation  en- 
sued: 

Professor.  “ They  tell  me,  Captain  Penning- 
ton, tbat  you  have  been  a good  deal  in  Pata- 
gonia.” 

Uncle  Jim.  “Made  thirty  or  forty  voyages 
there,  sir.” 

Professor..  “ And  I suppose  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  Patagonians  and  their  habitat” 

Uncle  Jim.  “ Know  all  about  ’em,  sir.  Know 
the  Patagonians,  sir,  all  of  ’em,  as  well  as  I 
know  tbe  Stonington  folks.” 

Professor.  “ I wanted  to  ask  yon,  captain, 
about  the  size  of  the  Patagonians — whether 
they  are  giants,  as  travellers  have  reported.” 

Uncle  Jim.  “ No,  sir,”  shaking  his  head  slow- 
ly, and  speaking  with  the  modest  tone  of  in- 
difference— “ no,  sir,  they  are  not.”  [It  was 
quite  probable  that  the  captain  never  had 
heard  the  suggestion  before.]  “ The  height  of 
the  Patagonians,  sir,  is  just  five  feet  nine  inches 
and  a half.” 

Professor.  “How  did  you  ascertain  this 
fact,  captain  ?” 

Uncle  Jlm.  “Measured  'em,  sir — measured 
'em.  One  day,  when  the  mate  and  I were 
ashore  down  there,  I called  up  a lot  of  the 
Patagonians,  and  the  mate  aud  I measured 
about  five  hundred  of  them,  and  every  one  of 
’em  measured  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half; 
no  more,  no  less.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
measured  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half — 
that’s  their  exact  height.” 

Professor.  “That’s  very  interesting.  But, 
captain,  don’t  you  suppose  there  were  giauts 
there  long  ago,  in  the  former  generations  t All 
the  travellers  say  so.” 

Uncle  Jim.  “ Not  a word  of  truth  in  it,  sir — j 
not  a word.  I’d  heard  that  story,  and  I thought 
I’d  settle  it.  I satisfied  myself  there  was  no- 
thing in  it.” 

Professor.  “ But  how  could  you  know  that 
they  used  not  to  be  giants  T What  evidence 
could  you  get  f Mightn’t  the  former  race  have 
been  giants?” 

Uncle  Jim.  “Impossible, sir — impossible.” 

Professor.  “ How  did  you  satisfy  yourself?” 

Uncle  Jim.  “Dug  'em  up,  sir— dug  ’em  up,” 
speaking  with  more  than  usual  moderation. 

“ I’d  heard  that  yarn.  The  next  voyage,  I took 
the  bo’sen  and  went  ashore,  and  we  dug  up 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  old  Patagonians, 
and  measured  ’em.  They  all  measured  exactly 
five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half;  no  difference 
in  'era — men,  women,  and  all  ages  just  the  same. 
Five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half  is  the  natural 
height  of  a Patagonian.  They’ve  always  been 
just  that.  Not  a word  of  truth  in  the  stories  j 
about  giants,  sir.”  

A different  sort  of  sailor  was  one  who  had 
a terrible  habit  of  profane  swearing.  Having 
undergone  the  experience  of  a protracted  meet- 
ing, he  became  in  many  things  a new  man; 
but  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  prevent,  says 
our  narrator,  the  old  A-dam  breaking  out.  One 


day  one  of  his  shipmates  let  a block  fall,  which 
unfortunately  came  down  upon  the  pet  corn  of 
the  regenerate  mariner.  Human  nature  is 
weak,  especially  when  come  at  through  one’s 
corns,  and  dancing  with  pain, while  he  hopped 
about  holding  his  toe,  he  looked  up  and 
screamed,  “God — bless  you,  my  mau!  — you 
know  what  I mean !” 

A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing, 
especially  of  foreign  languages.  Jones  is  very 
fond  of  sticking  in  bits  of  French  prigged 
from  Ouida’s  novels,  and  the  other  day,  when 
Brown  chaffed  him  about  a showy -looking 
young  lady  he  was  seen  walking  down  Broad- 
way with,  he  made  answer : “ Haw,  haw,  dear 
boy,  that  was  only  ma  cuisine.  ” 


There  was  some  levity  excited  not  long 
ago  in  a Western  college  over  the  conduct  of 
a Mr.  Bland.  This  young  gentleman,  who  was 
very  attentive  to  his  schoolmates  of  the  gentler 
sex,  was  also  of  a very  devotional  turn  of  mind, 
and  always  attended  all  the  religious  services, 
when  they  did  not,  it  was  observed,  interfere 
with  his  numerous  engagements  with  young 
ladies.  Thursday  evening  the  regular  college 
prayer -meeting  was  held,  but  Bland  usually 
had  an  unavoidable  engagement  with  some 
pretty  girl  or  other,  and  seldom  got  out  to 
meeting. 

But  one  Thursday  the  young  lady  with  whom 
he  had  an  engagement,  for  some  reason,  sent 
him  word  she  could  not  see  him ; and  having 
asked  the  next  pretty  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  met  if  he  might  spend  the  evening 
with  her,  and  had  his  request  negatived  on  ac- 
count of  a previous  engagement,  aud  having 
made  calls  on  several  other  yonug  lady  friends 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  only  to  find 
them  out,  he  finally  wended  his  way  to  the 
prayer-meeting. 

The  leader  noticed  his  unusual  presence 
there,  and  called  on  him  to  lead  iu  prayer. 
Young  Bland  promptly  responded ; but,  like 
too  many  others  when  they  pray  publicly,  he 
hardly  noticed  what  he  was  saying,  and  com- 
menced more  truthfully  than  he  intended: 
“ Dear  Lord,  we  come  to  Thee  because  we 
have  no  place  else  to  go.” 


George  Washington  Nolly,  called  by  com- 
mon consent  Brother  Nolly,  died  in  Ashland, 
Virginia,  on  the  8tli  of  December,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  For  fifty-eight 
years  he  hod  served  as  a Baptist  minister,  and 
was  a friend  to  the  black  man  as  well  as  to  his 
white  brother.  In  1841,  when  Dr.  Matfett  cre- 
ated such  a revival  of  religion  in  Virginia, 
Brother  Nolly  was  his  great  admirer  and  hum- 
ble co-worker.  There  was  an  immense  crowd 
one  night  in  the  old  African  Church  iu  Rich- 
mond— then  used  ou  great  occasions  by  the 
white  people,  ou  account  of  its  size  and  con- 
venience. In  his  exhortation,  Dr.  Maffett 
begged  bis  bearers  not  to  leave  tbe  church 
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until  each  sinner  had  repented,  and  said : “ My 
friends,  wonld  that  I possessed  some  means  of 
detaining  yon  within  these  walls  nntil  these 
feeble  words  could  touch  your  hearts!”  A 
Toiee  was  heard  far  down  the  crowded  church : 
“ Keep  on  talking,  Brother  Maffett.  There’s 
only  one  door,  and  I’ll  see  that  no  sinner 
budges  till  you  give  the  word;  for  I’ll  bite  his 
heel  with  my  mouth.”  And  Brother  Nolly 
stretched  himself  across  the  threshold,  his  eyes 
glaring  and  his  arms  folded,  but  ready  for  ac- 
tion. 

He  had  a very  pretty  daughter,  Mary,  who 
was  fonder  of  pretty  things  than  the  good  Bap- 
tists thought  proper.  One  morning  Brother 
Nolly  was  orating  in  the  barn  in  Ashland  which 
served  on  Sundays  for  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house. His  text  was  the  frivolities  of  young 
folks,  and  their  devotion  to  the  foreign  aid  of 
ornament. 

“Now  look  at  my  daughter  Mary,”  he  said, 
in  the  middle  of  his  sermon ; “ there  she  sits 
with  those  large  bunches  of  red  flowers  on  her 
bonnet,  thinking  more  of  them,  I reckon,  than 
she  does  of  the  torment  which  red  flowers  and 
ornaments  lead  to.” 

One  Sunday  there  was  a stir  during  prayers. 
Miss  Maria  Smith  (great-granddaughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall),  a young  Episcopalian, 
who  lived  across  the  road,  had  failed  to  notice 
her  little  dog,  that  had  sneaked  to  church,  and 
lay  hidden  under  the  bench  upon  which  Miss 
Maria  was  seated.  To  Brother  Nolly’s  pro- 
longed “Amen,  good  Lord!”  the  little  dog 
howled  a mournful  reply.  Brother  Nolly 
stopped  praying.  “ Richmond,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing his  oldest  son;  “ is  that  your  puppy  f” 

“ No,  father,”  answered  the  abashed  youth ; 
“it  is  Miss  Maria  Smith’s  terrier.” 

“Richmond,  chuck  that  Episcopalian  dog 
right  out  of  the  back  door.” 

Richmond  rose,  obeyed,  aud  the  prayer  pro- 
ceeded.   


When  Southey’s  Life  of  JFeeley  was  pub- 
lished, many  Methodists  regarded  his  way  of 
treating  them  and  their  peculiar  sentiments  as 
far  from  correct,  or  even  appreciative.  But 
the  keenest  criticism,  aud  one  of  the  best  criti- 
cisms ever  made,  too,  was  that  of  a Methodist 
clergyman,  who  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
book  in  words  applied  to  the  author:  “Sir, 
thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  aud  the  well 
is  deep.”  


Lord  and  Lady  S , on  taking  possession 

of  au  Irish  estate,  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
persistently  urged  claims  upon  their  charity 
of  their  poorest  tenants.  One  old  woman  es- 
pecially seemed  to  meet  them  at  every  tnru, 
and  poured  out  her  woes  in  the  most  flowing 
and  eloquent  periods.  There  was  no  escaping 
her  or  sileucing  her.  At  last,  in  some  softened 
mood,  they  encountered  her,  and  after  somo 


talk  Lord  S promised  to  send  her  a pound 

of  tobacco,  and  bis  wife  agreed  to  add  a pound 
of  tea.  This  they  either  neglected  or  forgot 
to  do,  and  learning  meanwhile  that  she  was 
the  most  impudent  and  least  deserving  of  beg- 
gars, lost  all  interest  in  her,  aud  managed  to 
avoid  her  for  some  time.  However,  one  day 
she  outwitted  them,  and  managed  to  get  an 
audience  in  a narrow  lane.  Alter  saluting 
them,  she  said : “ Oi  had  a drame  last  night. 
Oidramed  my  lady’s  ladyship  sint  me  a pound 
av  the  best  black  tay,  and  that  my  lord’s  lord- 
ship  set  it  off  wid  a pound  av  terbacky.” 

“ H’m ! Tut,  tut,  my  good  woman,  don’t  yon 
know  that  dreams  go  by  contraries  always  T” 
grunted  out  my  lord,  determined  not  to  be  won 
over. 

“ It’s  roigbt  ye  always  are!”  exclaimed  she. 
“ Thin  it’s  my  lord’s  lordship  that  ’ll  bo  aftber 
sindiu’  me  the  pound  av  tay,  and  my  lady’s 
ladyship  that  ’ll  be  sure  to  add  the  ponnd  av 
terbacky  ” — a ready  answer,  which  so  amused 
them  that  she  got  both  the  coveted  luxuries 
next  day.  


This  curious  epitaph  is  said  to  be  on  a inouu- 
ment  in  some  European  cathedral.  Whether 
there  or  not,  it  is  a good  specimen  of  an  old 
puzzle : 

O quid  tu®/ 
be  est  bias 
ra  ra  ra 
es  et  In 
ram  ram  ram 
11 

Iu  the  third  and  fifth  lines  syllables  are  repeat- 
ed three  times.  The  Latin  reader  will  require 
no  further  aid  in  deciphering  it,  and  reading 
thus: 

O snperbe  quid  superest  tu®  superb!® 

Terra  es,  et  in  terram  ibis. 


The  anecdote  in  the  Deoember  Drawer  illus- 
trating the  colored  brother’s  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  meum  and  tttum  reminds  a reader 
of  a conversation  on  the  same  topio  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  Uncle  Sy. 

“ Did  you  ever  fiud  anything  of  value,  Uncle 
Sy  f”  1 asked,  after  telling  him  about  finding  a 
pearl  ring  that  morning. 

“ Yell,  sail ; I fouu’  a pus  ouce,  wid  tea  dol- 
lars in  it.” 

“Did  you!  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it 
— you  didn’t  keep  it,  of  course  ?” 

“ Yeh,  sah ; I did  dat  berry  ting.  I’s  strict- 
ly honest;  I wouldn’t  take  no  man’s  pus.  I 
lef’  it  where  he  could  git  it;  but  I took  de 
money  out  fust.  You  see,  he  done  los’  de  money 
— ’twam’t  his’n  no  mo’.  I done  flu’  it ; it  was 
my  money  den.  Bat  de  pue  was  his’n,  V loug 
as  I live  I ain’t  gwine  to  take  no  man’s  pas.” 


It  is  a common  saying  in  newspaper  offices 
that  the  best  and  brightest  expressions  of 
the  editors  don’t  get  iuto  the  papers.  Here 
is  a sample.  One  of  the  most  popular  of 
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Washington  correspondents  has  a “fat  of- 
fice” apart  from  his  salary  as  regular  corre- 
spondent of  a leading  Philadelphia  paper. 
Owing  to  this,  perhaps,  the  r.  c.  is  rather  lazy 
at  times,  and  neglects  to  send  on  his  letter, 
though  he  draws  his  pay  all  the  same.  Not 
long  ago  the  homo  office  received  a telegram 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  It  read:  “No 
time  to  write  letter.  Send  check.” 

When  the  able  managing  editor  received 
this,  he  sent  the  following  reply : “ No  time  to 
write  check.  Send  letter.”  It  came. 


41 A LITTLE  MORE  TEMPESTUOUS,  POMPEY  ” 

Shortly  before  the  war  a yonng  man  of 
means  who  lived  in  upper  Georgia  became  fill- 
ed with  the  idea  that  he  must  travel ; so  ho 
went  to  Savannah.  Here  he  met  a party  of 
friends  going  to  Florida,  with  whom  he  took 
shippiug,  and  after  spending  a day  or  so  iu 
Jacksonville  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  his 
native  village. 

Here  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a man  bored 
with  the  world,  astonished  the  simple  folks 
about  him  with  his  wide-spread  experience  of 
everything,  but  especially  of  the  sea.  He  still 
more  impressed  his  near  neighbors  for  several 
nights  after  his  return  with  the  latter  part  of 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  by  making  his 
body-servant  throw  bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  against  that  side  of  the  house  upon 
which  his  room  was  situated,  and  whenever 
the  water- throwing  became  less  energetic,  call- 
ing in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  road,  and  for  a couple  of  blocks  down  and 
up  the  street,  “A  littlo  more  tempestuous, 
Porapey — a little  more  tempestuous.”  Where- 
upon Pompey  would  empty  his  pail  with  still 
greater  violence  against  the  house  and  the 
window  of  his  master’s  room.  He  explained 
to  those  of  his  neighbors  who  were  anxious  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  keeping  them  awake 
all  night  that  he  had  become  so  used  to  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  ship’s  side 
that  he  could  not  sleep  until  he  had  recourse 
to  Pompey  and  the  water  pail. 


44  WARNT  DOING  NUTTING  ’TALL  TO  ’EM.” 

’Member  de  time  when  dem  Yankee  gun- 
boats was  lying  roun’  Charleston  Harbor  like 
bees  at  hiving-time  f Oh,  yon  warn’t  down 
here  den.  Well,  dere  was  dein  big  gun-boat, 
an’  we  boy  was  sent  down  to  trow  up  dem 
breastwork  on  James  Islaud.  We  hadn’t  mor’n 
got  sot  to  work  good,  an’  warn’t  paying  no 
manner  ob  ’teution  to  dem  gun-boats,  nor  do- 
ing nutting  ’tall  to  dem  Yankees,  when  all  ob  a 
sudden’  bam!  here  come  a debil  ob  a big  shell 
right  down  on  de  ground  ’fore  us,  an’  dat  shell 
ain’t  got  time  to  air  itself ’fore  here  come  an- 
oder,  au’  anoder,  bam,  bam,  bamiug  all  roun’ 
dar! 

“ Eh,’ra,  boys,”  I sez,  “I’s  guing  to  dust  from 
dese  quarters,  dis  berry  minute ; dem  Yankees 
tryiug  fur  git  up  a ’sturbance  wid  we,  an’  de 


first  ting  we  know  we’s  guing  to  find  oursebs 
in  de  guard-house.”  Jist  den  I hear  anoder 
shell  coining  whizzing  ’long,  so  I lit  out  wid- 
out  having  any  furder  talking,  au’  dem  boy 
come  right  ’long  side  ob  me,  till  we  stop  in  de 
big  yard  to  home,  an’  see  Marsa  John  coming 
croas  it;  den  we  stood  still,  berry  still  indeed, 
because  him  ’gin  to  swear  like  rain  in  April, 
an’  want  to  kuow  mighty  ’tickler  what  we 
come  home  for,  ’fore  de  diimer  liorn  blow. 

First  I stall’  on  one  foot,  den  I stan*  on  t’od- 
er,  don  I rub  my  sides  down,  an’  deu  I sez, 
“ Well,  Marsa  John,  dem  Yankee  try  fur  git  up 
a ’sturbance  wid  we,  when  we  warn’t  doing 
nutting  ’tall  to  ’em;  we  ’ain’t  got  no  manner 
ob  ’jectious  in  de  worl’  to  dem  trying  bow  fur 
dem  can  trow  dem  debil  ob  a big  shell,  but  we 
ain’t  guing  far  stan’  up  fur  dem  to  make  marks 
ob,  specially  when  we  warn’t  doing  nutting 
’tall  to  ’em,  an’  dat’s  de  Lord’s  trufe,  sir,”  I sez. 

Wid  dat  Marsa  John  jist  turn  off  on  him 
heel,  an’  go  into  de  big  house  laughing  like 
somfing  tickle  him  berry  much.  But  I ain’t 
see  nutting  ticklesome  in  folks  trowing  shell 
rouu’  in  dat  loose  way,  an’  trying  to  git  up  a 
’sturbance  wid  people  what  ain’t  doing  nutting 
’tall  to  ’em : do  you,  missus  f 


WORTH  A LICKING. 

Home  years  ago,  in  Georgia,  that  baud  of 
Christians  kuown  as  Asccnsionists  were  hav- 
ing a grand  revival.  One  day  when  the  meet- 
ing was  in  full  force  a storm  came  up,  and  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  out  hunting  with 
his  servant  took  refuge  in  the  church  door. 
Being  curious  to  see  the  service,  the  two  hnnt- 
ers  crept  up  into  the  gallery,  and  there  hid  in 
a place  where  they  could  observe  without  be- 
ing observed. 

“ Come,  Lord,  come ; our  robes  are  ready. 
Come,  Lord,  come,”  cried  the  preacher,  while 
all  present  gave  a loud  “Amen.” 

“Marsa  Gabe,”  whispered  Cuffy,  lifting  his 
hunting-horn  to  his  mouth,  “let  me  gib  dem 
jist  one  toot.” 

“Put  that  horn  down,  or  I’ll  break  your 
bead,”  replied  the  master,  in  a whisper. 

The  horn  dropped  by  Cuffy ’s  side,  and  again 
the  minister  cried : “ Come,  Lord,  come ; we  are 
all  ready  for  Thy  coming.  Come,  Lord,  come.” 

“ Do,  Marsa  Gabe — do  jist  lemme  gib  ’em  jist 
one  little  toot,”  pleaded  Cuffy,  wetting  his  lips 
and  raising  the  horn. 

“ If  you  don’t  drop  that  horn,  Cuffy,  I’ll  whip 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,”  whispered 
the  exasperated  master. 

“ Blow,  Gabriel,  blow ; we  are  ready  for  His 
coming.  Blow,  Gabriel,  blow,”  pleaded  the 
minister. 

Cuffy  could  no  longer  resist  tbe  temptation, 
and  sent  a wild  peal  ringing  from  end  to  end 
of  tbe  church ; but  long  before  its  last  echo 
died  away  his  master  and  himself  were  the 
only  occupants  of  the  building. 

“I’s  ready  fur  de  licking,  Marsa  Gabe,”  said 
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CulFy,  showing  every  tooth  in  his  head,  “ for  I 
’clare  to  gracious  it’s  worf  two  lickings  to  see 
de  way  common  farm  cattle  kin  git  ober  de 
ground  wid  skeared  ’Scensiouists  behind  dem.” 


THE  SILVER-WEDDING  GUEST. 

(in  the  character  or  a cruott  old  bachelor.) 

Now  that  I've  come,  I wonder  why ; 

I fear  I'm  somewhat  out  of  place  here ; 

For,  spite  of  all  that  I can  try. 

Mine  is  the  one  uncheerful  face  here; 

Each  other  wears  a happy  smile. 

And  all  seem  mutually  delighted; 

I stand  apart,  and  all  the  while 
Just  wonder  why  I was  invited. 

They'll  think,  perhaps,  'tis  envy  or 
Regret  that  makes  me  dumb  and  crusty ; 
They’ll  say,  “The  poor  old  bachelor, 

He's  grown  so  very  dull  and  musty, 

No  beaming  glance,  no  social  art. 

Nor  strain  of  lively  music  flowing, 

Can  warm  the  thing  he  calls  his  heart, 

Or  set  his  languid  blood  a-glowing.** 

Regret?  Well,  If  the  truth  were  shown, 

That  man  could  hardly  be  called  human 
Who  at  some  moment  has  not  known 
The  tenderness  evoked  by  woman ; 

And  sometimes—  But  what  folly  this. 

One's  spooney  boyhood  to  remember  I 
What's  worth  a thirty-year-cold  kiss. 

Or  dream  of  May-time  in  December? 

What  alls  my  glasses?— misty  ? Pshaw  I 
This  waking  up  of  slumbering  feeling, 

’Tis  like  a January  thaw, 

That's  followed  by  a worse  congealing. 

I feel  the  ice  about  my  heart 
Begin  to  melt  a bit  and  soften. 

And  frozen  buds  of  memory  start- 
Thank  Heaven,  it  doesn't  fool  me  often ! 

And  yet,  my  friends,  I'm  not  so  cold, 

So  dead  to  pleasurable  sensations. 

That  I could  bring  me  to  withhold 
My  dumb  but  warm  congratulations. 

Tis  not  my  way  to  gush  In  speech, 

My  thoughts  through  wordy  phrases  spreading, 
But  in  my  heart  wish  joy  to  each 
Upon  your  happy  Silver  Wedding. 

Long  be  your  days  upon  the  earth, 

By  fortune  neither  spoiled  nor  sated ! 

Bright  burn  the  fires  upon  your  hearth 
(The  phrase  is  good,  though  antiquated) ! 

I drink  your  health— and  beg  to  say 
How  greatly  I shall  be  delighted 
If  to  your  Golden-Wedding  day 
The  grim  old  bachelor's  invited  1 g.  g,  (}, 


A poor  Irishman  who  lay  dying  in  one  of 
tbe  Cork  hospitals  daring  tlie  small-pox  epi- 
demic some  winters  ago,  expressed  a wish  to 
return  from  his  previous  perverseness,  and  to 
receive  tbe  last  sacrament.  The  wish  was 
readily  complied  with,  but  it  was  fomid  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  au  amusing  expedient.  Tbe 
priest,  fearing  the  contagion,  determined  to 
administer  the  absolution  from  outside  a high 
window  near  the  sick  man’s  bed,  to  which  emi- 
nence be  mounted  by  means  of  a long  ladder, 
and  thus  performed  tbe  last  offices  without  in- 


curring much  personal  risk.  Then  bo  gave  tbe 
dying  man  his  blessing,  and  bade  him  think  be 
bad  taken  the  sacrament. 

It  turned  ont,  however,  that  Pat  did  not  die, 
but  lived  to  repent  of  his  hasty  conversion  to 
his  old  faith. 

When  the  time  came  for  payiug  the  tithes, 
Pat  was  loath  enough  to  betake  himself  to  the 
priest. 

“ How  much  is  it  ?”  said  Pat. 

“ Ten  shillings,”  said  the  priest. 

“ Is  that  enough  f”  asked  Pat,  holding  up 
the  coin. 

The  priest  nodded  assent. 

“ Well,  then,  think  ye’ve  taken  it.” 


A very  charming  foreign  actress,  who  has 
not  been-  fortunate  in  her  marriage,  was  at 
Washington  not  long  ago,  and  meeting  an  old 
friend,  made  sundry  inquiries  concerning  the 
welfare  of  their  common  acquaintances. 

“ How  ees  A f”  asked  the  actress. 

“ A f Oh,  he  died  about  a year  ago.” 

“ And  how  ees  B ?” 

“ B t Why,  didn’t  yon  know  t He  has  been 
dead  these  three  years.” 

“ Has  he,  eendeed  f And  zat  good  C,  how 
ees  he  P’ 

“ Poor  C ! Ho  died  last  month.” 

“ Ah !”  said  the  lady,  sadly,  “ eferybody  dies 
— eferybody  dies — except” — with  deeper  mel- 
ancholy— “ mine  hnspaud !” 


The  advantage  of  early  religious  training 
appeared  in  the  case  of  a wild  young  man,  the 
son  of  a distinguished  divine  in  Detroit,  at  col- 
lege, who,  invited  by  friends  of  his  father  to 
tea,  was  dismayed  by  a request  to  say  grace. 
He  managed  to  stammer  out,  “Lord,  open 
thou  our  lips,  and  our  mouths  shall  show  forth 
thy  praise.”  

The  following  reminiscences  of  a popular 
song  will  interest  thoso  with  whom  it  is  popu- 
lar: 

David  Bates,  the  author  of  the  poem  “ Speak 
Gently,”  was  a Philadelphia  broker.  He  was 
styled  by  the  Board  of  Brokers — it  was  their 
custom  to  nickname  each  other — “Old  Mortal- 
ity.” Prominent  literary  men  of  the  day  fre- 
quented his  office  on  Third  Street. 

None  of  his  other  numerous  poems  obtained 
the  popularity  of  “ Speak  Gently.”  This  was 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  was 
called  out  by  a trivial  circumstance.  He  was 
writing  at  his  desk,  and  his  wife  was  sewing 
in  the  same  room,  while  his  son  and  a little 
playmate  were  having  a regular  romp.  The 
uproar  they  created  greatly  disturbed  the  good 
lady,  and  she  requested  them  to  he  quieter. 
They  subsided  for  a few  moments,  hut  soon 
there  was  as  much  commotion  as  before,  and 
she  reproved  them  again,  hut  the  noise  con- 
tinued. Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  in 
no  gentle  tone,  said,“  I’ll  teach  yon  to  he  quiet  V* 
and  both  the  hoys  would  have  had  boxed  ears, 
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but  they  ruslied  for  the  door,  and  were  out  of 
eight  before  she  could  reach  them. 

“ Speak  gently,  wife — speak  geutly,”  said  Mr. 
Bates,  and  turning  again  to  his  desk,  took  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  poem  that 
bears  this  title.  At  the  supper  table  that 
evening  he  handed  it  to  his  wife.  She  glanced 
at  the  title,  and  thinking  it  a second  reproof, 
said  she  did  not  want  to  see  it,  and  gave  it 
back  to  him  without  reading.  The  next  day, 
at  his  office,  one  of  his  literary  friends  coming 
in,  he  showed  it  to  him. 

“ This  is  a good  thiug,  Bates,”  said  his  friend ; 
“you  should  have  it  published.”  And  acting 
on  the  suggestion,  he  sent  it  with  a note  to 
L.  A.  Godey,  editor  of  Godey*  & Magazine . In  a 
few  days  he  received  a check  from  Mr.  Godey 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  with  a note  compli- 
menting the  poem.  Mr.  Bates  looked  at  the 
check  with  amazement,  and  exclaimed,  “ Well, 
this  is  the  biggest  one  hundred  dollars  I ever 
saw!”  He  kept  it  locked  up  in  his  desk  for 
some  time,  and  would  occasionally  take  it  out 
and  look  at  it. 

The  poem  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  foreign- 
ers, especially  by  the  cultured  Brazilian  Em- 
peror. When  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  the  cele- 
brated Americau  missionary,  was  in  Brazil,  he 
visited  Dom  Pedro.  Duriug  the  call  the  Em- 
peror said,  “ I have  something  to  show  you, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  who 
the  author  is,”  and  led  the  way  into  his  pri- 
vate library.  Oue  of  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  room  was  a large  tablet  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  coiling,  on  which  was  the 
poem,  “Speak  Gently,”  in  both  the  English 
and  Portuguese  languages. 

“ Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  f”  asked  Dom 
Pedro. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Fletcher;  “the  writer 
was  formerly  a fellow-townsman  of  mine,  Mr. 
David  Bates.” 

“ I consider  it,”  said  the  Eipperor,  “ the  most 
beautiful  poem  of  any  language  I ever  read. 
I require  all  the  members  of  my  household  to 
memorize  it,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  follow 
its  teachings.” 

Upon  Mr.  Fletcher’s  return  home  the  Emper- 
or sent  by  him  a complimentary  letter  to  the 
author. 


Rachel  E.  Salisbury,  of  Catakill,  New  York, 
sends  ns  the  following  statement,  correcting 
an  erroneous  local  tradition  which  found  its 
way  into  an  article  on  Catskill  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1883: 

“ The  writer  of  the  article,  in  speaking  of  the 
old  stone  house  built  by  Francis  Salisbury  in 
1705,  says, ‘ After  his  occupancy  there  lived  in 
it  a person  of  strange  and  arbitrary  temper, 
who  so  ill-used  a slave,’  etc.,  and  finishes  this 
most  improbable  tale  by  saying  that  ‘one  old 
lady  told  her  that  when  a child  she  lived  in 
terror  of  that  peaceful  spot  where  the  Salis- 
bury house  stands,  firmly  believing  that  its 


ghostly  occupant,  with  a halter  about  his 
shrivelled  neck,  might  appear  at  any  time.’ 
Catskill  is  an  old  Dutch  town,  and  possibly 
rather  slow.  It  is  too  bad  that  my  hand  should 
be  the  one  to  ruthlessly  blot  out  the  only 
choice  bit  of  sensationalism  that  can  be  found 
in  the  ‘annals  of  our  quiet  neighborhood.’ 
Nevertheless,  respect  for  my  kindred  compels 
me  to  do  so.  It  puzzles  me  somewhat  to  un- 
derstand how  that  dear  old  lady  could  be  so 
mistaken  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  that  ghost. 
She  was  lookiug  in  the  wrong  place  for  him. 
That  peaceful  spot  was  not  his  home.  He  re- 
sided in  a stone  house  (still  standing)  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  was  built  by  his  father, 
Francis  Salisbury,  in  1720.  He  did  not  live  in 
‘gloomy  seclusion.’  His  large  house  was  oft- 
en thronged  with  gnests,  and  he  was  noted  for 
his  generous  hospitality.  A band  of  those  In- 
dians wilich  the  writer  speaks  of  came  back 
summer  after  summer  and  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Catskill  Creek,  which  ran  below 
the  back  of  his  house.  He  gave  them  their 
corn  and  milk,  and  when  they  behaved  well 
allowed  them  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  sell 
their  baskets  to  his  gnests.  The  trnth  of  that 
story  is  simply  this.  Colonel  William  Salis- 
bury was  one  of  the  largest  laud  owners  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  as  New  York  was  then 
a Slave  State  (or  rather  colony,  as  this  occurred 
before  the  Revolution),  he  was  also  a large 
slave  owner.  Among  these  slaves  was  a white 
girl  who  had  been  sold  to  him  by  her  parents. 
They  were  immigrants  from  the  Palatinate.  She 
was  a vicious,  troublesome  girl,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  running  away,  and  staying  for  days  at 
a time  with  a low,  degraded  family  living  just 
beyond  the  borders  of  Mr.  Salisbury’s  estate. 
Usually  she  would  retnrn  when  sent  for,  but 
on  this  occasion  she  refused  to  come  back  at 
all.  So,  mounting  his  horse,  he  went  after  her 
himsetf.  Persuasions  and  commands  were 
alike  useless ; she  was  determined  to  stay,  and 
he  just  as  determined  that  she  should  re- 
turn home.  He  procured  a long  rope,  one  end 
of  which  he  fastened  around  her  waist,  and 
making  a slip-knot  on  the  other  end,  through 
which  he  passed  his  hand,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle  and  slowly  started  for  home.  She,  of 
course,  had  to  follow.  When  about  half-way 
there,  she  suddenly  resolved  to  go  no  farther, 
and  commenced  pulling  the  rope.  The  horse 
was  young  and  fiery ; this  startled  him,  and 
he,  giving  a sudden  spring,  caused  her  to  fail 
against  his  feet.  Air.  Salisbury,  seeing  that  his 
horse  was  becoming  unmanageable,  endeavor- 
ed to  extricate  his  hand  from  the  rope.  While 
attempting  to  do  so  he  was  thrown,  wi  th  one  foot 
eaught  in  the  stirrup.  The  horse  dashed  along 
at  a maddening  pace,  draggiug  both  master 
and  servant  with  him.  The  girl  was  killed, 
and  Mr.  Salisbury  very  badly  injured.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  instead  of  the  courts  ar- 
raigning him  for  justice,  he  compelled  the  courts 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  was  honor- 
ably acquitted.” 
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A LOVERS’  PILGRIMAGE. 

I HOPE  it  will  not  take  away  the  read-  prefixed  to  some  old  editions  of  Shake- 
er’s  interest  in  our  adventures  if  I state  speare,  as  well  as  the  extracts  given  in  other 
at  the  outset  that  we  were  married  lovers,  editions,  I was  glad  to  see  the  original. 
It  did  not  lessen  their  interest  to  ourselves,  Our  eyes  met,  we  both  laughed,  and  the 
especially  as  our  acquaintance  had  begun  day  at  Verona  was  resolved  upon.  Em- 
and  continued  hitherto  under  the  difficul-  meline  seized  upon  the  little  book  as  a 
ties  which  European  etiquette  imposes;  treasure,  and  we  passed  the  evening  in 
and  as  to  our  marriage,  it  seemed  that  we  looking  it  through  together.  If  the  cu- 
must  be  very  important  personages  indeed  rious  reader  has  not  already  seen  it,  he 
if  we  could  judge  by  the  number  of  docu- 
ments and  ceremonies  necessary  for  the 
legal  union  of  two  Americans  in  Italy. 

So  when,  one  bright  spring  afternoon,  we 
knew  that  the  last  paper  had  been  signed 
and  the  last  word  spoken,  the  romance  of 
the  affair,  which  had  been  greatly  obscured 
by  the  tormenting  formalities  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  resumed  its  sway;  and  as  we  Bandello  appeared.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
found  ourselves  in  the  train  for  Florence,  the  more  finished  in  the  style  of  narrative, 
with  Rome  fast  fading  behind  us,  even  but  Da  Porta’s  rugged  simplicity  and 
the  mournful  Campagna  seemed  to  have  straightforward,  uncommenting  way  of 
put  on  a holiday  aspect  in  our  behalf.  telling  the  story  is  infinitely  more  pictur- 

We  lingered  day  after  day  in  the  City  esque.  He  says  that  while  serving  as  a 
of  Flowers,  never  so  beautiful  as  in  the  soldier  in  Friuli  he  heard  this  tale  from  a 
month  of  May;  and  then,  knowing  that  Veronese  companion  in  arms,  and  thought 
the  fine  season  for  Venice  was  fast  pass-  it  worthy  to  be  written  down,  and  dedi- 
ing,  we  resolved  to  go  thither  without  cated  to  the  “most  beautiful  and  graceful 
yielding  to  any  temptations  on  the  way.  Madonna  Lucina  Savorguana,”  in  order 
On  the  evening  before  our  departure,  how-  that,  though  he  knows  her  to  be  the  dis- 
ever,  Emmeline,  who  had  been  intently  creetest  among  beautiful  women,  she  may 
studying  Baedeker,  announced  that  she  by  perusing  this  story  see  more  clearly  to 
had  always  so  wanted  to  see  Verona,  and  what  risks  and  what  fatal  expedients  and 
the  monuments  of  the  Scaligers,  and  Ju-  cruel  deaths  miserable  and  forlorn  lovers 
liet’s  tomb.  “ It  would  only  take  a day,”  are  often  brought  by  the  indulgence  of 
she  urged,  “and  you  know  we  are  not  their  passions. 

coming  back  that  way  from  Venice.”  The  first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Hereupon  I drew  out  of  my  pocket  a lit-  at  Capulet's  house  is  thus  told  by  Da  Por- 
tle  battered  volume,  and  handed  it  to  her  ta:  “Juliet  observed  the  youthful  Romeo 
without  a word.  It  was  the  Romeo  e j among  the  guests,  and  his  beauty  pene- 
Giulietta  of  Luigi  Da  Porta,  the  novel  , trated  her  heart  so  deeply  that  at  the  first 
which,  in  its  English  rendering,  was  the  ! encounter  of  their  eyes  she  was  beside 
foundation  of  Shakespeare’s  play.  I had  | herself.”  After  midnight,  when  the  end 
found  it  at  a book- vender’s  stall  that  after-  j of  the  fete  approached,  the  torch  dance  be- 
noon,  and  having  often  amused  myself  gan,  in  which  all,  standing  in  a circle, 
with  the  quaint  poetical  version  which  is  take  hold  of  hands,  and  by  chance  (or  de- 

Entered  according:  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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may  enjoy  a few  tidbits  from  our  reading. 

The  foundation  facts  of  this  “story  of 
woe”  are  related  by  Girolamo  della  Corte 
in  his  History  of  Verona  as  having  real- 
ly occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Da  Porta's  romance  was 
written  about  1520,  and  soon  afterward 
another  on  the  same  subject  by  Matteo 
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The  lady  smiled,  and  after  pausing  a short 
time  that  she  might  not  be  seen  talking 
too  constantly  with  him,  went  on,  “I 
swear  to  you,  Romeo,  by  my  faith,  that 
there  is  not  a maiden  here  who  seems  to 


“Yes, “said  Emmeline,  “and  the  Ital- 
ian damsels  do  just  so  to  this  day.  They 
will  continue  to  make  love  in  all  secret 
ways  till  they  are  allowed  to  meet  young 
men  openly  and  naturally.  How  I do 


TOMB  OF  CAN  SIGXORJO. 


me  to  compare  with  you  for  beauty.1*  To 
which  the  love-struck  Romeo  made  reply, 
“Such  as  I am,  if  it  do  not  displease  you, 
I will  be  the  faithful  slave  of  your  loveli- 
ness “ 

Henceforward . “ 1 goes  on  the  simple, 
tale,  “these  two,  being  equally  enamored, 
and  bearing  each  other's  name  arid  image 
in  their  hearts,  began  to  look  for  each 
other,  now  in  church,  umv  at  the  window, 
neither  being  content  without  the  sight  of 
the  other,'1 


hate  to  see  them  peering  out  behind  the 
lifted  blinds  as  if  they  were  prisoners! 
And  really  they  are  so,  for  they  can  nev- 
er gO  out  unattended.  Their  minds  and 
their  bodies  suffer  For  want  of  liberty; 
they  lack  natural  and  moral  fresh  air." 

! ' * There's  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 

j sides  of  that  question.”  I remarked,  judi- 
1 cially,  “ You  must  take  into  account  the 
i Southern  temperament./’ 
j “ I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  the  South' 

! era  temperament/  ’retorted  Emmeline.  “ I 
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the  customs  of  less  classic 
lands  as  to  love  making.  It 
is  a good  deal  more  comfort 
aide  for  both  parties  to  he  jx?r- 
iHiited  to  sit  in  a cozy  parlor 
than  to  be  catching  cold  by 
out  of-door  talks  at  midnight, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unplea- 
sant possibilities  of  dogs  and 
daggers  belonging  to  infuri- 
ated relations/1 

u Romeo  does  seem 
to  have  had  aluvrd  time 
of  it  with  the  wintry 
winds  in  his  watches 
before  Juliet's  house. 
How  the  tramontane 
must  have  made  his 
mi  teeth  chatter  as  he  told 

his  lover 

m Ha  Porta  does  not 

halcouv 


yajjafl  make  the 

scenes  ])i ;sre  in  ;< 

lto  i-tlfM >,  a.s  (iocs  Shake* 
..  /$  speare,  hut  on  the 

wK/Rtgi'  street-  side  of  the  Cap- 

Ifftr^Miinii  palace.  vvOne 

BsmZSSS&r  $1  evening/’  be  says. 

; “when  a heavy  snow 

was  falling,  Borneo 
came  to  the  accus- 
tomed spot,  and  said  to 
his  lady,  ‘ Why  do  you 
rotnpvd  me  to  .suffer  so  ? Have  you  no  pity 
Upon  inr\  tfiat  you  make  me  stay  here  all 
night  in  such  leather,  and  in  the  street?"' 
Juii.  i then  a^axrbss  him  of  her  pity  for  las 
• . ami  tells  him  that  there  is  only 
one  Way  to  put  an  end:  to  them.  If  it 
please  him  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife, 
she  will  follow  him  whithersoever  he  will. 
fc k That  is  what  I desire,’' says  Borneo  ; 
k*  and,  ok  I that  it  might  he  done  at  once  T 
*"  Very  well/'  replies  Juliet;  “butyour  pro 
raise  must  l>e  spoken  before  Friar  Lau- 
rence,  my  confessor/’ 

In  Da  Porta’s  novel  the  nurse  is  not 
privy  to  the  design  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  only  remembers,  after  the  latter  is 
found  apparently  dead,  that  she  had  de- 
clared she  would  never  be  given  in  mar- 
riage against  her  will.  In  the  catas- 
trophe also  Shakespeare  follows  Brooke's 
translation,  which  was  evidently  from 
Bandello,  in  making  Romeo  die  before 
Juliet  awakes.  Indeed,  there  is  no  proof 
that  Shakespeare  ever  saw  either  Da  Porta’s 
or  Bandello  s novel.  Da  Porta’s  makes 
Juliet  awaken  in  the  embraces  of  a dying 
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think  it  is  a poor  compliment  to  these  wo- 
ipen  to  attribute  their  seclusion  to  that 
cause.  I be  lie  vo  it  is  because  the  parents 
are  too  indolent  to  educate  the  consciences 
of  their  daughters,  and  so  they  shut  them 
up  in  convents  till  they  are  of  an  age  to 
be  married,  and  usually  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Just  hear  what  Da 
Porta  makes  Mrs.  Capulet  say  to  her  hus- 
band, to  urge  him  to  find  a proper  parti 
for  Juliet;  ‘ Our  daughter  was  eighteen 
years  old  last  St.  Euphemia's  Day,  and 
women  after  that  age  rather  lose  than 
gain  in  attractiveness.  Besides,  they  are 
not  a kind  of  merchandize  ichich  it  is 
teeJf  to  keep  long  on  hand.  " 

'Well,  my  dear.  I must  say  I prefer 
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rtot  be able  to  teejt  ds  longer  atuiwdyr;’' 
And  bfir/ng:  tluis  Mtb  overcome  by  Ivyr 
great  tyhe.  and  tin*  loss  stf  her  dea  r loy#, 
being  resolved  not  to  Jive  without  Inm. 
she  held  her  breath  for  a lonytitm-  ami 
then  viojfenMy  ex]H-!!ing  it.  .with  a groat 
cry  she. 'fell,  dead  upon  Romeo's  body.-’ 


lo n-r,  and  they  mourn  together  tfyep  their 
piteous  c'h-av.  Kcini't)  eat  Wats  Juliet  to 
live  »ml  be.  cond'. triad.  She  answers : “If 
you  dfe  oh  account  of  tny  feigned  decease, 
what,  ought  3 to  do  on  account  of  yours 
whitlv  is  not  feigned  ?y  And  when  Ro- 
meo wa#  dead,  and  the  dawn  iwigan  to  up- 


iwO«T  i)f  ftiv  *(*&  * wu* 

r'.e^ic  i 1 V ,•  '•»  ' 

pear,  Friar  Liuo  u-  • 
what  *he  wax  going  to 
how,‘  »he  replied  ;hli 
the  prostrate  form  of 

:ikUv‘.«J  the  maiden 
do--  . " ' I will,  d if, 
<1  J urtoM|f  toward 
hyr  Jo.var,  having 

’ ' • 

Brooke's 

mail  ■" 

went*'  su 
bmi  <dev 

ending  is  certaifjlr  more  dm- 
d mif  \voudvr>s  luhv  a nino  m ho 
eh  proHuic  verses  ■ cnuhl  have 
r euooirh  to  improve  1 i * < plot 

cltrswl  Vi  is  ey  es,  !>f>d  bid 

TV'ith  her  hvivx,  she  .*>  ie 
1 n-  do  in  life  w ii.hotf 
Ami  what  rjMi.aiiiK  t'A 
i bed  in  death  t $5$  i 
death  ftltsnt*  ha*  partis 

died  3i  is  eoltl  visage 
>1  out.  ” What  have 
■thee,  1 1 my  Soyo  . 
t ■ ihfe  h»ij  Jo  fellow 
sure]  V ; for  j& 

1 d^nth  .dtail 

asked  Km 
tiling  frfu 
'‘1  Ion) 
me  hutgh 
Up-  ward 

Brooke's  mally AO  puwf5 

ineline.  •**  Can  you  repeal  nny- 
$ it  f 

dv  when  T wax-  a hoy  it  ntnde 

as  much  >$s.  ^haki-spe»i‘e‘s  made 
(O  tnpVv!  wusi  sown  tlvoll 
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lines-  &bc*qt  Frito  Lmirmm*y  fw,  vrtipm 
Brooks  ^ferto  t<>  have;'  jWf-Ta  weakness 
Jit*,  vails  him  ‘ that  ito**.!  i*i»rel\>urd  f ever  ' 
Ami  1 remember  ®i$|  aliM.ii. I Jus  eddying 
end  that  bi- 

u *m  *mf Ai\io  j Jrertiu^asre 
Tto  ijdtrl  nVnii  • Vfct* (0 ; lit1  *ti  pw^r< 

• past  :|lr  h|^  $p*/  \ * " T-  Ty ->• ;.'y; 

Tilt  ikiM  ffto  £a  jfiji  hj  i|oiv\  wo  lli>  hto’cnlve  ‘spite 

. }$ m 

Ffe ;)[IV^'iiji]  li^^Itc^.iiiiil  «io  fetotfte  did- 

■ V • '•  '..  .*,■  V ’ ’•/  ■'  ■•:•':•*•'  . ••’/ 

Siirkt  /bad1  TClren  vr*  retohed 

Vcivmu.  ami  m we.toiUed.  t.h  rough ; ike 
stmto  iU  tbe  Jude  I aur  ttrstf  bripiv'toni* 
v3ft^ratifV>j &t  le^f  a p^tt;  cd  T^itoTy 
$ .!<•»  ; ' myte  v)ikf  provo H-ime.  j >*vto  tit* 

t it ^ V ii O 31  " ' •.  'V-\; V r 

;\  tU&  hofelif^T 

Tim*  *f rev:*  of  \<H'tl'M:\^.l  Tniiy  give  > nor.  n 
toi h&i  pave t M:\ii% 

An  olb  e r totoof ' toe* * tenge 

be  tdvmtol  to  mu*  minds.  ••/- " V; TV;.  V 

-i,i..M>,„iy  j»t»c«(foa>emk*(l  rhv  C'-jmokm 
Iwi  »1  hh’M  ^ thw  phi ci*  fur  ik  Uj  tvlk/p 


Tim  hotels  of  Vpj^nia  liavr-  a v^yv  Iwal  rii>- 
uraticm;  aii<3  if  nuiy  bt>  fliar  tiuv  frifiad  iakd 

tw.H  .*C‘U*  tiy  hi  ,Wf Of^st : i f sih  are  >*>? 

ry  kvr  fho^  who  £v*  i n tbej  . fiir  tim 

CVvlouihkij*  i}m iy  i*oor  ^f l * vu g-h. 
The  'proti.i 'r^«l  h>i{  1 . wit  h hs  .strip 

Of  ; Arid r. yjpliiJtt f^.; ' huk  nr~ 

rivtyd.at-  mm  r«>oui,  we  fooivd  t hat  one  wtu- 
4aw  *w»s-:  !k<%^in;r 'jw.ul  t)iii;;otbV^.-wN.uifd':.hv*t 

• $hut.  S^hielif, . 

irw  oa.chahte  *i$>. td.ih^'.wintlv^w^,  hat 
j'ko  tlooi  $ 

!<>t>ktkT tho  £1^.^ 

A’nmtiia  for  imry  ^.irV 
l«d<!k.to  the  lm>ken  iviiiflfwfai  ^yvkhti, 
v<re  might  at  leji,st  expect  3 milling’  Voirse 
than  k dol4  in  tb^  iiead.  I.  rril  1 noi 
of  oixr ■dinner^  It  was  beneatli  eritiei>UK 
Iti  order  hot  fj&ffiw&vr&irt 

to  'bj&qr-mrt&wU^  -vrH'.in  a very  eiithusk 
a^ti;.*-  fravne  of  3 nind  os  to  Vervna.  'The 
iuornin^  however,  brought reriew^l  cout- 
age,  fowliirh -lotihihw  \h»-  really  <k*iic>o-.?.K 
V erotm  mriafe  at  the 

<r  On«'i  e.'mtdbund.,  AVe  wnt  hn  -^ir* 
tiagv^  K.uid.diiwnH^^  ilie  dtiyer  hfi  take  }is 
to  tUe  tottil^  of  ihe  S^ali^er^  (<>r \CtelU, 
Si'alr^  oltV h»n.i?  of  Verona >.  pA^iotr  ^»y  r \ 
An/rnv  winch  W&  inh-mleit-  to  exaipjh^  lul* 
er  in  tin?  ye  As  enier^dTJf^wTlW. 
Itarwnt  ‘stiwt  bite  the  ^ia*:irajs  Bmxxa  Vit- 
torio EfmihuV]4  iherr  ^ ^ came t>:i  u/s  issfh 
pf 

! these  days  oftruide-V«v>ks  mid  phot* 
t he  It r.;VTOiIer  is  fa vore ih  But  pie 

T thing-  ivhirh. '/V^V;  hinl ; • jffj|sui  tyr'  ’ ^f  tWfe ' 

Vvrhmt^ '-^ at  Tdl  jpreiwiwl 
u»  For  ijte  i^]Hy^v  eatogfh 

;•  tnm^t  nhk^ofh<iivhf:(heVftip^k^i^u  it 
1 up<>n  ns.  W')to.  enming*  frinn  the  sfteton*  m/ 
the  C'oVifteunh"»ud  having  jiidgvil  uf  4 Fi3i.fi 
TJes^m  nmi  vel  ruainly  hy  its  wvi*rtte>l  dr 
j mansions,  hail  anticifiateil  »t  least  of  all 
!;the  >dght,R  irf  Veronn  Wxs  it  ]HM*hapf; 
Ktbat  the  brightnchS  of  the  springThoming. 
Tilie  t-loar  hlueiykv.  and  the  sawsiHUv  which 
g^6|l  avar^  other  ^bjeeh  hut  -jpow%f^ 

i agrainst  -ihis  tiurk  mitt,  inetts^ed  to 
; grandeur  and  signiihiaiito  by  ranl^HL^i  i 
liV  piifeitiou^  too,  iti  t he  very  heart  of  the 
eUy,  aniong  mrslern  hmlnings  nod  Uw 

• :'yii.r  of  modern  life,  makes  it  5^em  Vl  ltot 
! toVVJ1  upsoj  its  ;yit eimu  tiding^1*’!' \ih  a 

? grbii  sarcasm,  Ijetiijg  stronger  3 u it^  d^cay 
f xix 

. priui^v, ; tod  litoito  th 

^ iueiiep  ih.au  Tt  really 

to:  " Wi  drito^f  slbwjy  $n>iutdT  resistiiag. 
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place  am <>  u g $ t it:hs ur vo 1 1 nil  lugs,  arid  finely 
edptrasrs  with  that  one  of  the  same  date 
0805)  which  disgrace*  ..Flor'cncr  in  the 
Pi  a XZ&  Santa  Croce  It  i;<  the  work  -of  a 
Yemnese  sculptor,  thrv  Ch^alicr  SmnYoni. 

Wp  nindded  into  ihe  rl^l  Erbg, 

winch  is  the  niarket  plitcCi  and  vrti^'rc  ;f|ie 
traffic  was  going  on  in  the  old.  noisy, 
Itajlah  fa^hiOhl  umbteUas  aiid 

rustic  iKiOt.hs.  wlii.lt'  tile  piet is  recite  old 
house#  *UJ  abofil  U >>hchaai  i'iist  asleep 
and  ti>  all  Then 

drove  t>»  i 1 j c Cu tic  drill,  and  fto>uid  gladly: 
hare  spent  hours  in  this  lYneCdd  build- 
ing, with  it#  in/ody  T darn  and  exquisite- 
ly wrought  marble* ; and  we  lmgenxt 
to  examine  tire  still  more  wwwYt  facade* 
and  beautifoi;  jK>rkah  ’until  1 1 it*  striking 
of  the  clock  'miiimlhd  us  (hat  our  day 
in  Tferona  was  fast  aud  that  we 

must  con  ten  t onrsid  teif  th  i^  tidfc  w i th 
n^i^  ^iirn pses 'of  w- lun  tre  loi iged  to  study 
leisijre.  Oettin.ir . into  the  vamagti 
yghvtb  the  dr i r er,  with  t im t ; ‘^usV  fnin j iin  ri 
it v which  cliaraeten^cs  Ins  class,  said, 
''Of. cos iiso  the  tnijtnn'i  xpuhi  wll  1 wafvk 
fn  mcc  >fhe  house  of  Juliet  Y'  Now  we 
h/iet  U?cn  spneniU y carefu  1 to  avoid  l>e- 
tWvybV  our  newness  in  the  married  siftbey 
Or-ut;  we  titoh^Vit  we  iuvd.  Wd  eS>:: 


the  entreaties  of  a themfli©  to  efUer  hav- 
ing’ a sort  of  satisfaction  in  not  see  mg  at 
obce  $il  riie  wbbKfere  of  this  m^griiiieetit 
structure, 

’ If  1 had  only  Uiis  ope  view*  to  remem- 
her  Emmeline,  '*  I should 

he  glad  rlmt  vrr  earned7 

W e wymi  to  the  tombs  of  the  Sda  jh 
^>rs,  in  dh  hielo&ureadiotning  the  Church 
•of  Santa  Mana  Autica,  Those  of  the  ah- 
ytoril  prince#  o if  that  Hou$*y  are  >^un  and 

; b.  ion  those 

c/f  paii  (^rarid’y  hf  Can  Signorio,  and  Can 

• £&&'  trealtli  of 
. decomtioin  and  Uiey 
present  of  m trioalg;  beautJtJS  which 

bewilders rather than  Ute  p}y.  We 

^ont forced  lYbrselycH  by  referring  m Tame 
»gHin  > mid  ie  eques- 

trian statue  0t  Cfi&H  ^ignbriO  to  v the  ter- 
minal ornament  rti  a.-go I i t*m  ill f s?iov , ” 
Turiurig  toffhe  Tiazzh  tlCi  Sig'tiuiri.-  wh 
hfpked  lnng  af  the  beautiful  Puhma  ih4 
vooiSigHu.  aii  exci'llent  speehnen  of  hf 
teen  tli  ceii  tu  ry  arc!  nteo in  re,  a ».ul  a dun  ted . 
ibp  picturesque  couri  of  t\ \): : ihlurfly 
We  gnze'd  w.iti)  .still more  intere>r  at  M«c 
bnefe  foVver  which  Daute  onei  inbirtiiictl, 

and  at  Ins  staxhcyut  t he  s^hate;  -Which  sur- 
prise^ one  by  seemmg  not  no  wai^bv  i»f  n.s 
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chewed  fine  clothes,  fresh  gloves,  and 
terms  of  endearment,  and  we  supposed 
that  we  appeared  like  a couple  long  past 
the  honey-moon.  But  it  was  evidently  all 
in  vain  on  this  occasion,  and  this  rogue  had 
divined  our  tender  secret.  I answered  him 
that  if  it  was  hear  at  hand  we  might  as  well 
take  the  house  of  Juliet  in  our  way.  Aft- 
era  few  minutes  of  jolting,  in  the  meanest 
street  we  had  yet  passed  through,  we  such 
denly  came  to  a stand  still,  arid  the  driver 
turned  to  me  with  a flourish  of  his  whip, 
and  an  Ecco , signori !"  “ What  is  it  f' 

I asked,  unable  to  imagine  any  cause  for 
stopping  in  such  a place.  tm  La  rasa  di 
Giulietta.  signori And  sure  enough, 
let  into  the  wall  of  a tall  narrow  house 
was  a tablet  with  tins  inscription : 

QUEST#  1TTH0N0  LE  CASE 
DEI  CAPULETJ 
ONDE  USUI  l# A CIUUETTA 
PEjft  eui 

TANTO  PIVVSEKo  I tTOKI  GEN  TILT 
E 1 POET l < \\TAUoXO* 


Close  above  the  tablet  hung  a sign- 
board signifying  that  the  present  designa- 
tion of  the  house  was  the  Gsteria  del  Cap - 
petlo.  In  short,  the  palace  where  the  noble 
of  Verona  once  feasted  his  friends,  was  now 
a tavern  of  the  humblest  sort,  where  re- 
freshments for  man  and  beast  were  sold, 
not  given.  And.  As  if  this  was  not  enough 
to  destroy  the  charm,  from  the  windows 
and  from  Juliet's  balcony  there  depended 
long  lines  of  wet  garments  of  every  shape 
and  hue,  and  a vile-toiigued parrot  scream- 
ed at  us  from  his  perch  in  her  window. 
I looked  round  at  Emmeline.  Disgust  was 
expressed  in  every  line  of  her  face.  “Let 
us  go  on;1' she  cried.  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  disgraceful  l To  acknowledge 
that  to  be  the  house  of  Juliet,  and  yet  to 
let.  it  be  defaced  in  such  a way!  They 
reproach  us  Americans  for  pulling  down 
historic  houses,  hut  I think  it  is  worse  still 
to  desecrate  them.’1 

' La  tomba  di  Giulietfa  ? ' suggested 
the  driver,  breaking  in  Upon  my  wife's 
indignant  protest  With  his  complacent 
smile, 

“I  have  half  a mind  not  to  go  to  see 


* i4  TO.-Sf-  wery  the  jn:in>i<ni*  of  r ho  « 'upwUrtr*. 

where  lived  Juliet,  wlic^r  fata  bus  been  lamented 
by  many  gentle  hearts,  and  mmg  by  so  .many 
poets.'* 
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incline,  to  whom  this  dictum,  delivered 
with  confidence,  appeared  unanswerable. 
So  we  went  to  seek  Juliet  s tomb. 

We  drove  a long,  long  way,  and  finally 


it,"  said  Emmeline.  *4I  don't  want  all 
my  ideals  destroyed.” 

“Oh,  well,'1 1 answered,  “a  house  for 
the  dead  can’t  be  treated  quite  so  badly  as 


1>OOK  or  TBfc  CATHfclHUL. 


a house  for  the  living.  At  the  worst  there  j stopped  before  the  door  of  a marble-work 
can  only  be  picturesque  ruin  or  common-  j era  shop,  where  our  guide  invited  us  to 
place  restoration.”  I alight.  We  were  somewhat  astonished, 

14  Let  us  hope,  for  the  ruin,”  sighed  Etu  ! Imt  concluded  that  the  proper  way  of 
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this  arcade,  upon  a stone  base,  stood 
a long,  open,  stone  trough,  which  the 
girl  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  object  of 
out*  visit.  It  looked  exactly  like  the 
troughs  or  vats  which  Italian  washer- 
women use,  and  such  doubtless  had 
been  its  humble  employment  till  it 
was  called  upon  to  play  a more  dis- 
tinguished role 


A cicerone  who 
had  now  come  up  had  no  hesitation 
ii\  saying  smilingly  that  he  did  not 
guarantee  this  to  be  the  original 
tomb,  but  it  was  no  doubt  like  it*  and 
it  was  certain  that  Friar  Laurence 
had  dwelt  in  the  adjoining  convent. 
Indeed,  when  one  remembers  what 
a rage  there  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  for  necklaces  and 
bracelets  made  from  Juliet's  tomb, 
one  tmvy  well  believe  that  the  ori- 
ginal sarcophagus,  if  it  existed  then, 
which  is  not  probable,  would  long 
ago  have  been  demolished  bit  by  bit 
by  relic-hunters.  The  Duchess  Marie 
Louise  of  Parma  had  a whole  parurc 
made  of  it,  and  even  gentlemen  of  a 
romantic  turn  wore  the  stone  set  in 
rings. 

The  cicerone  called  our  attention 
to  several  withered  bouquets  which 
hung  above  the  tomb,  the  offering  of 
credulous  pilgrims,  and  related  how, 
not  long  before,  one  such  (an  Inglese, 
he  was  careful  to  specify)  had  spent 
two  hours  meditating  and  weeping 
beside  the  tomb. 

We.  however,  did  not  weep  or  lin- 
ger. I am  ashamed  to  say  we 
laughed;  for  so  will  disappointment 
sometimes  resolve  itself.  We  went 
back  through  the  kitchen -garden,  aiul 
Emmeline  somewhat  hesitatingly  ac- 
cepted a rose  as  a souvenir.  This,  at 
least,  was  fresh  and  real.  Such  roses 
Juliet  wore  in  her  hair,  and  Romeo  flung 
up  to  her  lattice. 

“Whither  next?''  I asked  ray  wife,  as 
we  emerged  from  the  marble  - worker's 
shop,  after  duly  feeing  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  farce  of  showing  Juliets 
tomb. 

1 * Let  us  go  home  and  lunch,”  was  her 
decided  answer.  “ I have  had  enough  of 
romance-hunting  for  this  morning.” 

The  true  romance,  however,  came  to  us. 
as  usual,  when  and  where  we  least  expect- 
ed It*  Having  somewhat  recovered  from 
our  morning's  disappointments,  and  from 
t he  additional  one  which  our  lunch  afford- 
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access  was  for  some  reason  temporarily 
closed,  The  master  of  the  shop,  whom 
we  politely  begged  to  excuse  us,  assured 
us  that  it  was  all  right,  and  rang  a Indl, 
which  was  answered  by  a smiling  lass, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  let- 
ting visitors  in  that  way.  She  led  us 
through  a long  corridor  into  what  appear- 
ed to  be,  and  in  reality  was,  a kitchen- 
garden.  We  passed  trader  a vine-covered 
trellis,  and  then  out  among  the  cabbages 
and  artichokes,  till  we  reached  a corner 
of  the  garden  where  was  an  arcade  of 
very  recent  construction,  built  against  the 
wall  of  an  old  Franciscan  convent.  In 
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ed  us,  we  sallied  forth  again,  and  finding 
the  same  coachman  lying  in  wait  for  us, 
we  told  him  to  take  us  to  San  Zeno,  the 
oldest  of  the  Veronese  churches.  It  stands 
at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  city,  in  a 
somewhat  desolate  spot,  hut  there  is  a 


signs  with  a sort  of  barbaric  grandeur  of 
conception.  We  wandered  into  the  little 
disused  cemetery  to  obtain  the  best  view 
of  the  church  and  campanile.  Standing 
in  this  little  inclosure,  with  the  gray  old 
church  towering  above  us,  and  at  our  feet 
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majesty  about  it  that  conquers  all  the 
meanness  of  its  surroundings.  Dating 
from  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  be- 
gun much  earlier,  there  is  about  it.  as 
Taine  says,  “ something  of  the  air  of  a Ro- 
man basilica  put  to  Christian  uses.1'  Its 
simple  and  graceful  lines  give  a sort  of 
relief,  in  contrast  to  the.  elaborate  monu- 
ments of  later  periods  of  arehitocturtyand 
the  singular  form  of  the  interior  is  a sur- 
prise not  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  You  de- 
scend into  the  nave  by  several  steps,  and 
thence  other  ilights  lead  downward  to  the 
crypt  and  upward  to  the  choir.  Frescoes, 
nearly  obliterated,  add  to  the  antique  as- 
pect of  the  church.  The  columns  have 
strange  capitals,  of  lions,  serpents,  and 
dogs,  and  among  the  arabesques  is  one 
representing  t wo  cocks  carrying  a fox  sus- 
pended from  a pole.  A great  porphyry 
vase  over  six  feet  in  diameter  stands  at 
the  left,  of  the  entrance.  The  doors  are 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  curi- 
ous old  edifice;  they  are  covered  with 
plates  of  brass  wrought  in  grotesque  < lo- 


th e ancient  tombstone  whose  modern  in- 
scription asserts  it  to  be  that  of  Pepin,  son 
of  Charlemagne,  we  listened  to  the  chant- 
ing of  the  priests  within,  and  the  t witter- 
ing of  the  swallows  around  the  bell  tower. 
It  was  a spot  to  dream  in,  and  penetrated 
by  the  peacefulness  and  sombre  beauty 
of  the  place,  we  were  loath  to  break  the 
spell. 

We  had  had  repeated  glimpses  of  the 
river  which  divides  Verona  into  two  un- 
equal sections.  It  makes  two  great  bends 
in  passing  through  the  city,  so  that  one 
conies  upon  it  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  the  sound  of  its  waters  con- 
tinually meets  the  ear.  For  the  Adige  is 
no  creeping,  turbid  stream,  like  the  Arno 
or  the  Tiber,  but  comes  rushing  down 
from  Alpine  glaciers,  not  having  yet  lost 
their  color  or  forgotten  the  habits  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  It  is  spanned  by  five 
bridges,  two  of  them  of  remarkably  pic-' 
turesque  construction,  and  from  some  of 
them,  especially  from  the  Polite  Nuovo, 
i very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  city 
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and  it*  sttrciiumlirigs,  with  the  famous  j of  tatt'b  of  the  ancient  cells,  already  dark 
fortiJu:?U  a*it_*  ou  the  hill*  above  the,  left  fining  with  the  coming  Wight. ’.«nd  found 
bunk.  On  this  side  nf  the  river  are  the  ourselves  in  a gttes-gr&RSt.  amphitheatre 
Giusti  Gardens,  with  their  enormous  ey-  ; iwge  enough  to  yxmbun  forty  or  .fifty 
presses  csotiib  of  them  said "to  be  five  hun-  thousand  persohs,  *01  artnttid  this  great 
dptsd  yegrs  Aid),  their  formal  melancholy  oral  space  rise  ti^ts  of  stowe  seats,  And  W 
alleys, /oul  magiiiiiceut  vien*  Butthede-  hind  these,  .to  the  thickness  of  the  nnil. 
•dining  sun  warned  us  that,  if  wo  would  the  cells  for  the  mar' ytr.  :jjid  vagya 

spend  ohc  hhrt.  daylight  hour  itr  the  Arena  for  the  wild  fjeaisfca.  ■ the  broWsse-  dodfet  <4 
we  inns*  hasten,  thither.  On  our  miy  which  have  long  since  ‘bsappcwml.  .Mu 
passed  untfcr Oho  beautiful  arch  of  Gal-  the*  ground  tier  there  art*  sevcnty  tvty  ar- 
iiexvus.  dh  which  the  iuscription  i*  still  cade^.  which  Were'  until  lately  rented  hy, 
legible,  and  were  tempted  frequently  to  tie;  city  to  vU-Alec.-s  >»'  al!  sort*  of  ntyrchhiv 
pause  pfiofu  the  sptemlid  j.»aliw?esi  iiibywish  hdi«se.,  At.  last,  howeveri  tlii&  degradation 
ififf  Both  liiskhHcaHy  and  urehiteCturaljy  i | of  a niagYiiflcent  monuinen?  i»aa  been  pro- 
which  Vwout  »h*usU.  boiiie  of  the  lw:st  ; Idhited,  and  the  awnthaj-  are  one*.  more 
work  of  Ywqtih’S  great  grehiteyty  tSbbyl  empty  and  silent  Hive  great  Ijld'ib  t)f 
mieheli,  was  done  iit  | ^tws^chlor.  orange,  and  wh it e ArfchbBa. WMtfK 

VVfWtut  ik&ti  he  At  every  ; ble  of  vyhMt  tiuv  arena  is  built  mx*  of 

HKonetu.  We.  had  lutt  found  jyhwt  Vvw  «.v.i r>v  hl;tekt-n»M  by  time  but  wherever 
eRpBfdtid,  but.  tttuoli-  more , and  better.  ; the  stony  is  pevviy  broken  the  original 
tier*'  a fnyode  .uni  there  a.  vvoudef  fni  hois  appear  in  the  hivcliestvariotk'ns  of 
iduu’ch  door  detained  us.  Thh  Fnhikxpi  uolhr.  ■ . '^HeWs  blocks  are  put  together 
Gran  Gm>nh;i  wliiihi  in  one  fascjiiation  : wiiiivmt  mbrtKr  or  csnieut  of  any  klndi 
will*  tic  Arena  itself  we  had  scarce J.y  ms-  , <’’n  »h«  thj>  the  wall  is  from  .three  to  four 
iii  cd  ;>;  (.in.-  morning,  now  -itiuictcd  *;mr  • feet  broad.  and  quite  overgrow o with 
cth  Iiiion  HS  we  Kiiteml  (he  Pnaza  V urn-  grass  anil  flower*.  Daisies  Uu<l  Wind 
Go  Bniiiiuude.  ?*.  i-  r;  vast  hoikling,  *,vit fi  ‘ flowers  spring  out  of  every  errvit-e  and 
k fine  fnyw-r  atid  wrtfmay-  'When  vb I witfhi,  little  llturds  dart  about  among 
tX'iK'hcd 'the'  Afepw  it  ty.vi  'ntkvrly  sunsyt  | .them,  or  *nn  thviiiselvws  on  the  Bi&t&nk. 
h>.  paxsed  in  iifidei  the  heavy  archway  Nothing  could  bn  pleasanter  than  «.  if 
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there  on  the  soft  turf  and  gaze  at  the  en- 
chanting landscape,  of  which  every  part 
recalls  some  ancient  or  modem  event  of 
interest.  To  the  north,  the  snowy  Alpine 
summits  were  glowing  in  the  sunset  light. 
That  sharp  peak  is  Cbiusa,  and  just  un- 
derneath it  runs  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria,  which  every 
Italian  longs  to  push  further  away.  To 
the  west,  only  about  ten  miles  distant,  the 
situation  of  Castoza  is  discernible 


Far  in  the  southeast  a dim  line  hardly 
distinguishable  from  a cloud  defines  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  Coming  back  to 
the  amphitheatre  itself,  one  may  picture 
the  combats  which  took  place  there  in  an- 
cient times,  and  find,  as  I did,  a relief  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  cruelties  in 
thinking  of  the  splendid  ovation  here 
given  to  the  ruler  of  United  Italy,  when, 
in  1866,  this  great  space  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing to  greet  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
how  Garibaldi  had  here  been  welcomed 
with  hardly  inferior  enthusiasm.  Such 
triumphs  of  popular  feeling  gave  a new 
baptism  to  these  old  relics  of  barbarism 
and  superstition.  While  we  thought  of 
these  things,  and  gave  a strangers’  bless- 
ing to  the  Italy  we  had  learned  to  love, 
the  short  twilight  faded  away,  and  the 
mists  came  creeping  up  around  us. 

An  hour  later  we  were  whirling 
through  the  moon -lit  country  toward 
Venice. 


and  a 

little  to  the  southward  lies  Villafranca, 
also  of  bitter  memory  to  the  Italian  heart. 
The  view  to  the  south  stretches  off  over 
the  fertile  plains  of  Mantua,  which  city 
seems  sinking  into  its  marshy  bed,  and 
one  of  those  little  hamlets  near  by  is  Pie- 
tale,  the  ancient  Andes,  the  birth-place  of 
Virgil.  Villages,  each  with  its  tall  cam- 
panile in  the  midst,  dot  the  plains;  vine- 
yards and  orchards  inclose  the  villages, 
and  bands  of  mist  mark  the  water-courses 
that  hold  the  secret  of  this  fruitful  land. 
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Both  new  and  old 
Is  this  love  I fold 
Deep  and  safe  away  from  the  cold. 

Not  old,  you  say  ! 

Dear  heart,  each  day. 

Though  skies  he  blue,  though  skies  be  gray. 
Older  it  grows,  yet  new  alway. 


As  birds  soar  high 
In  the  eharntiM  sky, 

And  far  from;  earth  exulting  fly. 

My  love  to  you. 

Which  is  old  and  new, 

Wings  away  through  the  gray  and  blue 
Of  wintry  skies  between  us  two. 
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t < * o 1 1 » - of  luv  J.y4»ftn  king's,  famous  from  His  mi >bP fitmoMiSsau -Ami  stu*e« cssor  .Ciorsu  s. 

'Hi?ir«iotus,  Were left  unopened.  died  from  ikivdi.v  Httd  I.K>  tniriaf-phire 
4mi,  indeed.  the  account  v/hwh  Herod-  was  not  wdh  his  lathm's,  but  his  story  has 
otu>  bad  given  of.  the  greatest  <if  these  done  i no re  to  keep  alive  the  inetiiory  of 
umumts  still  ltiiiVitued  our  chief  so  urn-  of  the  Lydian  t.ueiiarohy  than  the  <-x  |»1- >i  t,s 

theifn.  • In  the  first  '••  •and  sepulchres  of  the  oth«rr  kings,  anil  has 
book  of  his  history  he  says : ‘'  Lydia  Ims  given  two  familiar  sayings  to  niankii.il, 
.:•  ! many  wonders  to  lie  written  of  like  Under  Persian,  Greek.,  Roman,  Byzantine 
other  buds,  except  the  go  id-dust  brought  rulers  for  Hit.yn  hundred  ><sm  :':o<1'-> 
from  MmmfcTmolns.  Ithas,:  however,  thfe  tloiimhiMl  fir  shtfiirwlwith  fijsf&fcithde .pt 
work,  of  the  very  greatest  size,  surpassed  v good  or  evil  forth  it*.  In  the  ehveofli 
only  by  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Baby-  century  th#  Turks;  gained  it, 

Ionian*.  Tins  is  the  tuuib  of  Alyattes,  the  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
father  of  Croesus,  the  fmmdatJoti  oi'  which  century  Tamer  lane  swept  over  it  with  h<i 
is. >f  great  stones,  ami  the  rest, of  it  a mound  desolating  horde,  and  iefi  ft  a heap  of 
of  earth.  It  was  made  by  the  tradesmen  ruins  and  a name.  The  prophecy  of  the 
and  Uk* artisans  and the  emiricNans.  And.  Apocalypse  was  fuIbHcd  — ‘-Thou  hast  a 
on  iiut  top' of  the  mound  wore  still,  in  my  name  t-imt  thou  lives.,  and  an,  dead," 
time,  (ige  ftoutoif,  w ith  lethtrseut  on  them  Among  the  rdiftnt  Hccuntits  of  the 
to  tell,  liovv  much  was  done  by  each  class,  mounds  none  is  heifer  than  that  of  Mr. 

. . . . ■fliecimunif*  mice  of  t hr -mound  is  six  Hamilton  As  he  approached  their  site 
stadia  and  two  plethra,  and  its  breadth  fs  from ’™j| risi$T  ,'y ^thedtnniilus  of  Halyattys 


by  were  thin  » ijuartcr. 
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hills  on  every  side,  except  to  the  south- 
east, where  it  opens  to  the  Ilernius. . . . and 
to  the  north,  where  the  lulls  sink  away. 
One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we  reached 
the  principal  turn  ulus,  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes,  It  took 
us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round  its 
base ....  Several  deep  ravines  have  been 
worn  by  time  and  weather  in  its  side,  par- 
ticularly on  that  to  the  south;  we  follow- 
ed one  of  these,  as  affording  a better  foot- 
ing than  the  smooth  grass,  as  vve  ascended 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  a foundation  nearly  eighteen  ! 
feet  square,  on  the  north  of  which  was  a 
huge  circular  stone  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a flat  bottom  and  a raised  edge  or 
lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  orna- 
ment on  the  apex  of  the  tumulus..  . . 
In  consequence  of  the  ground  sloping 
to  the  south,  this  tumulus  appears  much 
higher  when  viewed  from  the  side  of 
Sardis  than  from  any  other*  It  rises  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty -two  degrees, 
and  is  a conspicuous  object  on  all  sides. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  rollec- 
tion  Of  gigantic  mounds,  three  of  which 


are  distinguished  by  their  superior  sixe. 
without,  being  struck  with  the  power  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
; were  erected,  and  without  admiring  the 
energies  of  the  nation  who  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  kings  and 
ancestors  by  means  of  such  rude  and  last- 
mg  monuments.  The  time  and  means 
at  our  disposal  would  not  allow  of  our 
making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  any  of  these  royal  sepulchres 
-—an  undertaking,  however,  which  would 
probably  richly  reward  the  speculator  or 
the  antiquary.1** 

Chandler  had  long  before  suggested 
that  ’‘perhaps  a considerable  treasure 
might  he  discovered  if  the  barrow  were 
opened* ; ; but  the  remoteness  of  the  place, 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  it.  of  the  re 
fjuired  tools  and  materials,  as  well  as  that 
of  obtaining  a sufficient  body  oF  workmen, 
continued  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  ex 
pi  oration  until  about  1850,  when  Herr 
Spiegelthal,  Prussian  Consul-  General  at 


* fu*<archc*  in  Axia  Minor.  London;  1 

i.,  145. 
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Smyrna,  assisted  by  Baron  Von  Behr-Ne- 
gendank,  undertook  to  make  an  entrance 
into  the  tomb  of  Alyattes.* 

On  its  southern  side,  facing  the  city,  the 
mound  is  seamed  by  numerous  clefts  worn 
by  the  storms  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  one  of  which,  deeper  than  the  rest, 
penetrates  far  into  its  interior.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  mound  may  be  traced  the 
lines  of  an  ancient  road  toward  the  Her- 
mus,  and  near  to  it  are  quarries  from 
which  were  obtained  the  blocks  of  lime- 
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stone  used  for  the  substruction  of  the 
tumulus.  The  ground  had  been  original- 
ly prepared  for  the  structure  in  part  by 
levelling  the  bed  of  native  rock,  and  in 
part,  where  the  rock  fell  off,  by  building 
up  a foundation  of  well -laid  blocks  of 
atone.  On  the  ground  thus  levelled  a 
sloping  retaining-wall  of  hewn  stone  was 
built  up  to  a height  of  about  60  feet.  The 
height  of  the  mound,  as  measured  by  Herr 
Spiegelthal,  was,  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit,  69.12  meters  (226J  feet);  from 
the  base  of  the  wall,  61.46  meters  (201f 
feet) ; from  the  top  of  the  wall,  43  meters 
(141  feet).  The  diameter  at  the  level  of 
the  plain  was  found  to  be  about  1686  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  the  inclosing-wall,  about 


* The  first  report  of  these  investigations  was 
mode  by  Curtius  to  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1853, 
and  a full  account  of  them  was  given  by  Herr  Von 
Offers  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  that  academy  for 
1858. 
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1165  feet;  and  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  787 
feet.  This  gives  a circumference  at  the 
base  of  the  masonry  of  3659  feet,  which 
corresponds  perhaps  as  nearly  as  might  be 
expected  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  circumference  was  3840  feet. 

Herr  Spiegelthal  began  his  work  by 
driving  a tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the 
bottom  of  the  great  cleft.  The  substance 
of  the  tumulus  was  found  to  consist  of  reg- 
ularly alternating  layers,  disposed,  not 
horizontally,  but  conically,  of  red  clay, 
of  a firm,  yellowish  loam,  and  of  chalk 
mixed  with  sand,  and  large  stones  of  a 
flinty  conglomerate.  A similar  construc- 
tion in  layers  of  similar  materials  had  al- 
ready been  observed  in  some  of  the  small- 
er mounds,  the  sides  of  which  were  laid 
bare  by  the  weather. 

When  the  tunnel  had  been  pushed, 
slanting  toward  the  centre,  a distance  of 
47  meters  (154  feet)  from  its  point  of  en- 
trance (about  79  meters  from  the  circum- 
ference), the  ground  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  the  laborers  found  themselves  in  an 
old  passageway,  very  much  choked  up, 
but  not  impassable,  that  ran  obliquely  be- 
neath the  tunnel.  Following  up  this  way, 
it  was  found  to  branch  with  many  arms 
that  formed  a net-work  of  passages  exca- 
vated in  various  directions  by  former  un- 
known explorers  in  search  of  whatever  the 
mound  might  conceal.  It  was  plain  that 
the  tomb  had  been  previously  ransacked. 
But  this,  though  a disappointment,  was 
hardly  a surprise;  for  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  famous  and  con- 
spicuous sepulchres,  legends  of  buried  trea- 
sure had  existed  from  time  immemorial  to 
tempt  the  greed  of  explorers.  The  shep- 
herds who  pastured  their  flocks  among  the 
tombs  had  still  a legend  that  within  this 
vast  pile  was  a chamber  built  of  golden 
bricks — the  echo  of  the  tales  of  the  wealth 
of  Croesus  and  the  gold  of  Pactolus. 

With  considerable  difficulty  the  path- 
ways were  followed,  till  at  length,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  them,  50  meters  (164  feet) 
southwest  from  the  centre,  a sepulchral 
chamber  was  discovered.  Upon  the  stones 
which  formed  its  flat  roof  lay  a thick  bed 
of  ashes  and  cinders,  the  remains,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  funeral  sacrifices  made 
before  the  chamber  was  buried  in  the  earth 
heaped  above  and  around  it.  One  of  the 
stones  of  the  ceiling,  nearly  4^  feet  thick, 
had  been  broken  through,  and  this  hole 
admitted  a difficult  entrance  into  the 
room  beneath.  The  chamber  was  of  small 
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dimensions,  3.34  meters  (10.96  feet)  in 
length,  2.37  meters  (7.77  feet)  in  width,  and 
2.08  meters  (6.82  feet)  in  height.  It  was 
exquisitely  built  of  finely  dressed  blocks 
of  grayish-white  marble,  and  the  blocks 


PLAN  OF  MOUND  PASSAGES. 


were  held  together  by  dovetailing  clamps 
of  lead.  The  walls  were  smooth,  except 
immediately  under  the  ceiling,  where  a 
narrow  rough  band,  forming  a sort  of 
frieze,  ran  round  the  apartment.  The  room 
was  empty,  save  that  on  the  floor  lay  two 
pieces  of  the  great  roofing  stones  and  some 
splinters  from  the  walls,  upon  a mass  of 
ashes,  coals,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  bits 
of  wood  and  bones.  There,  was  a door  of 
entrance  formed  of  plates  of  marble  slipped 
into  grooves  and  ornamented  with  panels, 
but  left  rough-hewn  within  and  without. 
Outside  the  door  was  a short  passage  paved 
with  blocks  of  marble,  and  encumbered 
with  rough  stones  and  heavy  pieces  of 
marble,  as  if  to  prevent  entrance.  The 
chamber  lay  about  6£  meters  (2l£  feet) 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  inclosing- 
wall. 

No  further  discoveries  of  importance 
were  made  within  the  tumulus.  On  its 
summit  stood,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  a 
great  spherical  stone,  feet  in  diameter, 
doubtless  one  of  the  five  recorded  by  He- 
rodotus. It  rested  upon  a carefully  laid 
basis  of  brick,  built  on  a foundation  of 
• large  blocks  of  quarried  stone. 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  itself, 
most  of  which  apparently  date  from  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  the  most  in- 


teresting are  those  of  the  famous  temple 
of  Cybele.  Six  columns  of  it  were  stand- 
ing when  it  was  seen  by  Smith,  five  when 
it  was  seen  by  Chandler,  three  when  Cock- 
erell visited  it  in  1812,  but  only  two  re- 
main at  the  present  day.  The  date  of  the 
temple  of  which  these  columns  are  the 
only  remaining  visible  portion  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  of  old  the  “ mother  of  Zeus 
herself,  dwelling  by  the  golden  Pactolus,” 
had  been  worshipped  here,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Asia. 
The  western  front  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  eastern  looked  toward  the 
heights  of  the  Acropolis.  “Even  now,” 
says  Mr.  Cockerell, ♦ “there  is  sufficient 
above  the  soil  to  give  an  idea  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  temple,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Greece.  The  columns  are  buried  nearly 
to  half  their  height  in  the  soil,  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  valley  since  their  erec- 
tion, chiefly,  it  is  probable,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is 
continually  crumbling,  and  which  pre- 
sents a most  rugged  and  fantastic  out- 
line.” Mr.  Cockerell,  from  the  character- 
istics of  its  architecture,  attributes  a high 
antiquity  to  the  temple,  and  if  he  be  right, 
we  have  here  the  remains  of  that  temple 
which  was  burned  in  the  fateful  confla- 
gration of  the  city  in  503  B.c.,  when  the 
Ionians  and  Athenians  fell  with  sudden 
onset  upon  it,  and  roused  the  implacable 
wrath  of  Darius.  “The  destruction  of  the 
temple,”  says  Herodotus,  “was  the  reason 
afterward  alleged  by  the  Persians  for  set- 
ting on  fire  the  temples  of  the  Greeks.” 

“It  can  not  be  doubted,”  wrote  Mr. 
Cockerell,  “that  excavation  would  expose 
the  greater  part  of  the  building.”  But 
promising  and  attractive  as  such  excava- 
tion would  be,  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
attempted  either  at  temple  or  tomb,  aft- 
er Herr  Spiegelthal  finished  his  digging, 
till  a year  or  two  since,  when  Mr.  George 
Dennis,  well  and  widely  known  by  his 
book  on  Etruria  as  an  accomplished  in- 
vestigator of  antiquity,  now  British  Con- 
sul at  Smyrna,  undertook  to  make  more 
thorough  researches  at  Sardis  than  have 
ever  heretofore  been  made.  He  has  not 
as  yet  given  any  account  of  his  work  to 
the  public : whenever  he  may  do  so  it  will 
be  eagerly  welcomed,  and  will  very  large- 
ly increase  our  knowledge  concerning  re- 


* In  Leake’s  Tour  in  Ana  Minor  (London,  1824). 
Additional  notes,  p.  342. 
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mains  of  the  ancient  world  about  which 
there  has  been  a long*  unsatisfied  curiosity. 

In  1882  Mr.  F.  H.  Bacon,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Assos  Expedition  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  made 
a brief  visit  to  Sardis,  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  our  readers  his  ani- 
mated account,  from  a private  letter,  of 
his  journey,  and  of  the  present  aspect  of 
the  site. 

Assos,  June  1, 1882. — A nice  clear  day. 
I am  up  at  the  theatre,  which  we  are  dig- 
ging out.  The  men  have  built  me  a little 
bower  of  green  branches  on  the  d6bris  of 
the  scena,  where  I can  take  in  the  audito- 
rium at  a glance,  sit  in  the  shade  and 
watch  the  shovelling  about  me.  Let  me 
improve  the  shining  hour  by  telling  you 
of  my  visit  to  Sardis  during  Easter. 

I had  gone  to  Smyrna,  as  you  know,  on 
business  for  the  expedition,  and  there  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Dennis 
(the  author  of  the  book  on  Etruria),  now 
English  Consul  at  Smyrna.  He  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  excavating  some 
of  the  mound -tombs  at  Sardis,  and  was 
good  enough  to  second  my  wish  to  visit 
the  place. 

I took  the  train  for  Sardis  early  one 
morning  in  company  with  one  of  Mr.  Den- 
nis’s kavasses,  whom  he  had  kindly  put 
at  my  disposal — a Turk  who  spoke  Greek, 
and  was  a very  good  companion  and 
guide,  Ali  by  name.  The  railway  is  the 
line  that  runs  to  Ala-Shehr  (the  ancient 
Philadelphia),  and  Sardis  is  about  half- 
way, or  a ride  of  four  hours.  We  got  off 
at  Achmet  Kli,  the  station  this  side  of  Sar- 
dis, that  being  nearer  the  tombs,  which  I 
wanted  to  visit  first.  They  are  on  a long 
rolling  plateau  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hermus  Valley  from  the  Sardis  Acropolis. 
A plan  of  the  region  is  something  like 
this.  [See  map  on  page  675.]  From  the 
tombs  to  the  Acropolis  is  about  seven 
miles. 

At  Achmet  Kli  a couple  of  zaptiehs  had 
come  from  Mr.  Dennis’s  encampment  to 
meet  me.  I sat  for  a time  in  the  little 
square,  waiting  for  horses,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  characteristics  of  the 
inland  town,  so  different  from  those  of  our 
little  sea-port.  As  soon  as  the  horses  came 
we  clattered  out  of  the  village  on  to  the 
clover,  and  I had  a first  sight  of  the  tombs. 
The  long  brown  plateau  suddenly  rising 
from  the  level  green  valley  was  covered 
with  numerous  conical  hillocks  — the 


tombs  of  the  ancient  Lydians!  Every- 
thing was  bare;  hardly  a tree,  stick,  or 
large  stone.  And  the  mounds,  one  side 
in  sunlight,  the  other  in  shadow,  had  a 
peculiar  and  striking  effect.  The  plain 
was  hardly  less  striking,  as  it  stretched 
away  for  forty  miles  to  the  blue  mount- 
ains beyond  Ala-Shehr,  with  the  high, 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  Tmolus  close 
on  the  right — snow-capped,  though  this 
was  the  15th  of  April.  We  had  expected 
to  ford  the  river,  but  found  it  so  swollen 
that  we  had  to  keep  down  the  bank  to 
a ferry,  where  after  some  delay  we  were 
put  across.  Then  we  trotted  along  among 
the  mounds  toward  the  white  tents  of  Mr. 
Dennis’s  encampment,  visible  on  a knoll 
ahead. 

We  did  not  reach  the  encampment  till 
abQut  three  o’clock.  The  tombs  that  Mr. 
Dennis  had  been  working  on  were  close 
by.  He  had  opened  two,  and  was  at  work 
on  a third.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  by  building  first  a chamber 
of  large  dressed  stones,  inside  of  which 
the  body  was  placed  on  a stone  couch. 
The  entrance  was  sealed  with  a slab,  and 
then  a mound  of  earth  heaped  over  the 
chamber,  large  or  small,  I suppose,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  oc- 
cupant. The  chamber  was  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound  but  to  one  side,  per- 
haps for  the  end  of  concealment.  In  the 
second  mound  excavated  by  Mr.  Dennis 
he  completely  honeycombed  the  hill  with 
shafts  and  tunnels,  to  find  at  last  the 
chamber  on  one  side  but  a foot  or  two 
from  the  surface. 

In  construction  the  chambers  were  rect- 
angular in  plan,  and  built  of  large  blocks 
of  a fine  white  limestone,  beautifully  fitted. 
The  doorway  was  about  four  feet  in  height. 
Once  inside,  there  was  room  to  stand  erect. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  closely  fitted 
slabs,  and  the  roof  was  of  stone  beams. 
The  surfaces  of  all  the  stones  were  planed 
true  and  smooth. 

The  couch  in  the  chamber  I examined 
was  against  the  rear  wall,  opposite  the 
door.  It  consisted  of  a heavy  slab  sup- 
ported on  two  upright  blocks,  all  very 
carefully  fitted  together.  Mr.  Dennis 
found  on  these  couches  remains  of  skele- 
tons, and  a few  jars  and  glass  vessels  on 
the  floor.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  tombs  had  been  opened 
either  in  Roman  times  or  later,  and  their 
original  tenants  been  dispossessed  by  these 
intruders.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  mounds  in  all,  and  he  thinks 
that  all  have  been  opened  at  one  time  or 
another  since  their  construction. 

After  examining  these  tombs  I set  out 
for  the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  the 
tomb  of  Alyattes.  It  was  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  away,  and  rose  high  and  huge 
above  the  other  mounds.  We  went  on 
foot  across  the  green  wheat  fields,  ac- 
companied by  half  a dozen  men  armed 
with  guns,  and  with  sashes  full  of  swords 
and  pistols.  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Dennis’s 
body-guard.  He  had  ten  zaptiehs  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  brigands,  who  would 
be  glad  to  get  him  in  hopes  of  a large 
ransom.  I had  heard  some  “brigand 
gossip”  in  Achmet  Kli  that  had  caused 
me  an  inward  shiver,  for  it  would  have 
been  awkward  to  be  caught  out  at  Sardis, 
a place  where  I had  no  business  to  be. 
However,  here  was  the  tomb  of  the  father 
of  Croesus,  and  never  a doubt  about  it,  for 
the  account  in  Herodotus  is  evidently  of 
this  mound.  On  the  way  Ali  was  telling 
stories  about  the  hyenas  or  wolves  that 
had  their  abode  in  the  tunnel  and  passage- 
ways that  Herr  Spiegelthal  opened  thirty 
years  ago,  and  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
entering,  especially  as  we  had  no  lantern. 
But  I had  brought  some  candles,  and  in- 
sisted on  going  in.  As  we  approached 
the  entrance  some  buzzards  fluttered  off 
the  half-eaten  body  of  a horse  which  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel ; so  there 
may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  wolf 
story.  The  dirt  around  the  mouth  had 
caved  in,  leaving  an  opening  of  only 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  through 
which  we  crawled.  Once  inside,  the  pas- 
sage was  about  four  feet  high;  and  we 
groped  along,  Ali  ahead,  with  cocked  re- 
volver, ready  for  hyenas.  The  low  pas- 
sage turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  this 
way  and  that,  till,  after  some  five  or  six 
minutes  of  this  labyrinth  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  it  seemed,  we 
came  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  And  I 
have  never  seen  a more  impressive  effect 
than  that  of  coming,  after  the  long,  mo- 
notonous clay  tunnel,  suddenly  on  the 
massive  white  marble  blocks,  beautifully 
fitted,  glistening  in  the  light  of  our  can- 
dles, while  black  as  ink  on  the  white 
roof-slabs,  on  which  we  looked  down, 
still  lay  the  remains — charcoal  and  ashes 
— of  the  funeral  pyre! 

In  digging  the  tunnel  the  chamber  was 
struck  from  the  top,  and  it  was  entered 
through  a hole  in  the  roof.  I squeezed 


in,  and  found  the  interior  half  full  of 
debris  that  had  sifted  in.  The  chamber 
is  built  of  white  marble,  while  those  of 
other  mounds  that  have  been  opened  are 
of  limestone.  The  masonry  of  this  room 
is  superb.  The  enormous  blocks  are  cut 
true  and  square;  the  joints  are  like  pen- 
cil lines.  Some  of  the  blocks  have  been 
shifted  by  earthquakes,  and  their  edges 
are  as  sharp  as  razors.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  such  masonry  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  Great  Pyramid  or  the 
Parthenon. 

I wanted  very  much  to  ascend  the 
mound,  but  when  we  came  out  of  the  tun- 
nel the  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  there 
were  some  troublesome  marshes  between 
us  and  Kermetch,  where  I was  to  spend 
the  night,  which  must  be  crossed  before 
dark;  so,  having  dismissed  the  zaptiehs, 
who  wanted  to  “protect”  me  all  the  way 
to  Sardis,  Ali  and  I started  off  almost  on 
the  run.  Kermetch  is  a little  village  of 
mud  huts  in  the  midst  of  a swamp.  It 
was  dark  when  we  reached  it,  and  our 
first  greeting  was  by  the  dogs,  who  form- 
ed a ferocious  barking  circle  about  us  as 
we  meekly  backed  up  against  a wall  and 
awaited  the  inhabitants.  A little  boy 
came  at  length  and  drove  off  the  dogs, 
by  which  time  the  citizens  appeared,  and 
one  of  them  agreed  to  take  us  for  the 
night.  I was  soon  ensconced  in  a chim- 
ney-place, on  the  warm  side  of  a brush 
fire,  with  all  the  influential  inhabitants 
squatting  in  a circle  about  the  room.  A 
chicken  was  made  ready  for  my  supper; 
coffee  was  continually  passed  around;  a 
few  of  the  old  men  questioned  Ali  about 
me,  and  the  remainder  stared  at  me  po- 
litely, and  smoked  cigarettes.  These  coun- 
try Turks  are  very  poor,  and  their  houses 
are  not  encumbered  with  much  furniture, 
but  they  offer  the  best  they  have  with 
such  a straightforward,  dignified  hospital- 
ity as  to  make  one  feel  at  ease,  and,  in- 
deed, rather  to  enjoy  playing  the  belated 
traveller.  The  villagers  left  about  mid- 
night, and  then  Ali,  our  host,  and  myself 
stretched  ourselves  out  before  the  embers. 

When  I awoke  in  the  morning,  Ali  was 
dressed  and  beginning  his  devotions,  and 
the  storks  were  clapping  their  bills  out- 
side. We  started  off  before  sunrise,  and 
there  being  no  boat,  we  rode  across  the 
swollen  river  on  camels,  the  water  being 
too  deep  to  ford  with  horses.  The  cur- 
rent was  swift,  and  full  of  yellow  sedi- 
ment. One  old  camel  led  the  way,  then 
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we  on  two,  behind  which  came  a fourth 
to  encourage  the  others.  Once  on  the 
other  side,  we  started  to  walk  across  the 
plain  toward  the  Acropolis,  which,  lighted 
by  the  morning  sun,  stood  out  in  yellow 
relief,  seamed  with  long  shadows  across 
its  gullied  front,  against  the  blue  back- 
ground of  Mount  Tmolus.  The  hill  seems 
to  be  entirely  a formation  of  yellow  clay, 
no  ledge  being  visible,  while  the  mount- 
ains directly  behind  are  all  ledge. 

The  Acropolis  is  wearing  away  very  fast, 
quantities  of  clay  being  washed  down  by 
every  rain;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact 
that  much  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
situated  on  a gentle  slope  immediately  be- 
neath it,  is  covered  so  deeply  with  the  de- 
posit of  centuries  that  excavation  of  the 
remains  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable. The  walls  around  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis  have  been  mostly  un- 
dermined, and  have  fallen.  The  temple, 
luckily,  is  some  little  distance  away,  but 
even  there  the  present  level  is  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  pavement. 

About  seven  o’clock  we  reached  Sardis 
station,  or,  as  they  call  it  to-day,  “Sart,” 
and  after  some  refreshment  I hurried  imme- 
diately up  the  valley  to  the  temple — about 
twenty  minutes’  walk  from  the  station. 
The  train  left  at  noon,  and  I had  but  a few 
hours  in  which  to  see  everything. 

The  two  columns  of  the  temple  shot  up 
out  of  a smooth  slope  of  green  grass.  The 
ground  was  all  clear,  no  walls  or  houses 
anywhere  near,  and  it  looked  very  invit- 
ing to  the  excavator.  Only  the  stump  of  a 
third  column  protruded  from  the  ground. 

The  two  capitals  on  the  columns  are  of 
quite  different  designs,  and  were  in  purer 
style  and  much  handsomer  than  I had 
presupposed.  The  shafts  as  well  as  the 
capitals  were  of  marble;  they  were  left 
unfinished,  and  were  in  many  places 
patched  with  small  blocks  let  in.  This 
was  often  done  in  Greek  work  when  the 
buildings  were  of  marble;  and  in  these 
shafts,  had  the  channelling  been  finished, 
the  patches  would  hardly  be  noticeable. 

Leaving  the  columns,  I skirted  along 
the  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  theatre. 
The  form  of  the  theatre  is  comparatively 
well  preserved ; the  heavy  retaining- walls 
in  front  are  still  nearly  perfect.  The  rail- 
way company  has  dug  at  the  scena  for 
building  stone,  and  there  lie  about  pieces 
of  inscriptions,  carved  marble  blocks,  etc., 
mostly  of  Roman  workmanship.  The 
stadium  is  directly  in  front  of  the  theatre, 
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being  connected  with  the  scena,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  other  localities  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  diameter  of  the  theatre  I calcu- 
lated (by  pacing)  to  be  about  390  feet. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  station  I zig- 
zagged across  the  ruins,  and  saw  many 
things  that  I wanted  to  examine  more  care- 
fully than  I had  time  for.  We  steamed 
back  through  the  fertile  valley,  around 
Mount  Sipylus,  and  reached  the  gardens 
in  the  suburbs  of  Smyrna  shortly  before 
sundown. 


A TELL-TALE  OF  SPRING 

I’ve  found  out  Spring’s  secret; 

I know  why  she’s  late. 

The  mischief,  the  truant, 

She  cares  not  who  wait, 

Who  freeze,  and  who  shiver, 

And  pine  for  the  sight 
Of  one  yellow  daffy, 

Or  violet  white. 

Ah,  yes,  I’ve  her  secret. 

I’ll  give,  and  not  sell; 

I’ll  tell  it,  I’ll  tell  it— 

My  tongue  burns  to  tell. 

The  mischief,  the  truant, 

No  wonder  she’s  late, 

Coming  all  the  way  round 
By  the  Golden  Gate! 

Yes,  that’s  where  I tracked  her. 

I caught  her  to-day 
Lying  down  by  a river 
With  lambkins  at  play. 

The  mischief,  the  vagrant, 

And  spendthrift,  I swear 
She  was  tossing  roses 
Aloft  in  the  air, 

As  children  toss  bubbles, 

To  shine  one  by  one, 

And  float  for  a minute. 

Then  die  in  the  sun. 

Her  grass  lay  all  scattered; 

Who  chose,  helped  themselves; 
The  hills  were  like  velvet 
Spread  green  for  the  elves. 

Her  linnets  were  with  her, 

And  larks;  and  they  sung 
Such  music  it  almost 
Turned  old  men  to  young. 

Her  face  was  all  sunny. 

All  guileless  of  ruse: 

I’d  a mind  to  reproach  her, 

But  what  was  the  use? 

Sweet  mischief,  sweet  truant, 

She  well  might  reply, 

“If  calendars  blunder, 

Who’s  to  blame?  Not  I!” 

All,  fairest  Spring’s  spring-tide, 
"Twas  thankless  and  bold 
To  spy  out  your  secret. 

I’m  sorry  I told! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

44  TT7HAT  I took  to  be  the  champion’s 
▼ V brains  flew  horribly  before  the  dis- 
charge ; the  air  was  all  smoke,  a heavy  body 
rushed  between  the  Marquis  and  me,  and 
drove  us  apart,  and  the  door  of  the  con- 
demned passage  was  slammed.  M.  De 
Groucy  strode  into  the  room ; I followed 
him.  The  smoke  began  to  clear,  and  all 
things  were  visible  as  in  a mist — patches 
of  hair  floated  about,  mowed  by  the  bullet 
off  the  champion's  skull. 

“Irdne  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece 
white  as  a ghost ; but  only  her  body  crouch- 
ed, and  that  not  much ; her  haughty  head 
was  erect,  and  her  eyes  faced  us  shining 
supematurally.  The  Marquis,  stout  as  he 
was,  sank  into  a chair  and  trembled. 

“ 4 How  did  that  man  get  in  here  ?’  said 
he,  hoarsely. 

“ 4 I let  him  in  by  the  condemned  door,’ 
said  she,  pale  but  unflinching.  ‘ Can  not 
you  see  that  I love  him?’ 

“ 4 You  love  that  canailleV  groaned  the 
Marquis. 

“‘I  love  that  young  man,  because  he  is 
a man,  and  has  all  the  virtues  that  belong 
to  his  humble  condition.  He  earns  his 
bread,  and  I shall  be  proud  to  earn  mine 
with  him.  But  it  is  you  and  this  gentle- 
man who  have  hastened  things;  you  were 
forcing  me  and  hurrying  me  into  a mar- 
riage without  love.  No  misery,  no  deg- 
radation, can  equal  that.  That  is  why  I 
called  him  to  my  aid.  I placed  myself 
under  his  protection.’ 

“ ‘I  will  kill  him,’  said  the  Marquis  to 
me,  with  deadly  calmness. 

“She  came  forward  directly  and  folded 
her  arms  before  him.  ‘Then  you  will 
kill  my  honor;  for  he  is  my  lover:  I be- 
long to  him.’ 

“At  that  audacious  avowal  the  Marquis 
rose  like  a tower  and  lifted  his  hand  to  fell 
her  to  the  earth.  But  he  did  not  strike 
her.  Better  for  her  perhaps  if  he  had ; for 
words  can  be  more  terrible  than  blows. 

“ 4 Since  you  can  fall  no  lower,’  said  he, 

4 marry  your  peasant,  and  live  on  his  dung- 
hill with  him.  You  are  no  child  of  mine. 
I banish  you,  and  I disown  you,  and  may 
God’s  curse  light  on  you  and  him  for- 
ever 1’ 

44  Then  for  the  first  time  her  proud  head 
drooped  upon  her  hand,  and  that  hand 


upon  the  mantel- piece.  4 You  will  forgive 
me  one  day,’  she  murmured,  faintly. 

44  ‘Forgive  you ?’  said  he,  with  unutter- 
able scorn;  4 1 shall  forget  you.  You  are 
no  more  to  me  now  than  the  dirt  I walk 
on.  Come,  my  son,  my  only  child.’  He 
took  my  hand  and  drew  me  away.  He 
never  looked  back;  but  I cast  one  long, 
miserable  glance  on  her  whom  it  was  my 
misery  to  love  and  hate.  Her  white  wrist 
rested  on  a high  chair,  her  head  was  bow- 
ed, yet  her  fearless  eyes  did  not  turn  from 
us.  She  was  beautiful  as  she  stood  there 
half  cowed  by  a father’s  curse ; as  beauti- 
ful as  she  had  been  in  her  scorn,  in  her  ire, 
and  in  her  happy  reveries  when  her  lips 
parted  with  that  happy  smile,  and  a ten- 
der fire  glowed  in  her  dewy  eyes.” 

Whilst  the  narrator  paused,  and  we  sat 
silent  looking  at  the  picture,  Suzon  came 
hurriedly  in,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
told  the  cure  Catherine  was  very  ill  in- 
deed, and  begging  to  see  him.  He  rose 
directly  and  accompanied  her. 

44  You  had  better  sleep  here,”  said  my 
uncle;  “your  bed  is  always  ready,  you 
know.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  he. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  him 
I remarked,  rather  peevishly,  that  I never 
knew  an  interesting  story  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  a whole  system  of  interrup- 
tion. 

The  elders  smiled  at  my  impatience.  M. 
De  Pontarlais  suggested  that  perhaps  I 
felt  those  interruptions  more  than  others. 
My  uncle  said : 44  We  must  take  good  men 
as  they  are,  and  thank  God  for  them.  I 
have  known  him  fourteen  years,  yet  nev- 
er once  to  neglect  a sick  person  for  any 
personal  gratification  whatever.” 

Then,  I remember,  I was  half  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  said  I venerated  the  good 
curd  and  loved  him  dearly,  and  if  he 
would  stay  with  Catherine,  well  and  good ; 
but  he  would  be  coming  back  in  a few 
minutes,  and  it  was  this  perpetual  va-et - 
vient  that  was  breaking  my  heart  and  the 
thread  of  the  only  beautiful  story  I had 
ever  heard  told  by  word  of  mouth. 

“Calm  yourself,  my  young  friend,” 
said  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais ; “ my  story  is 
nearly  ended. 

“The  Marquis  compelled  me  to  leave 
him,  after  a while,  and  seek  repose.  I 
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could  not  find  it;  I raged  with  fury;  I 
sickened  with  despair ; I loved  and  I 
hated.  This  is  the  world’s  hell. 

“ The  first  thing  next  morning  Made- 
moiselle Donon  come  to  the  Marquis  and 
me,  in  tears,  and  told  us  she  had  heard  all, 
but  implored  us  not  to  believe  one  word 
against  Irene’s  honor.  She  could  only, 
until  that  fatal  night,  have  spoken  to  the 
man  at  the  village  fetes,  or  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  parterre,  forty  feet  above  the 
ground.  ‘Poor  inexperienced  girl,’ said 
she,  ‘ how  should  she  measure  her  words  ? 
She  did  not  know  what  she  was  saving.’ 

“‘The  pupils  of  Rousseau  have  not 
much  to  learn,’  was  the  grim  reply. 

“ The  next  minute  Pierre  came  in  and 
told  us  mademoiselle  had  left  the  house 
with  a bundle  in  her  hand,  and  dressed 
like  a peasant  girl.  I started  up ; but  the 
Marquis  laid  a hand  of  iron  on  me.  ‘ Let 
her  go,’  said  he.  ‘Let  her  taint  a pea- 
sant’s home ; she  shall  not  dishonor  mine. 
Her  own  mother  should  not  keep  her  if 
she  was  alive  and  went  on  her  knees  to 
me.’ 

“ This  was  the  end.  I staid  that  mis- 
erable day,  and  then  the  Marquis  sent  me 
home.  I told  him  I should  tell  my  father 
our  tempers  were  irreconcilable,  his  daugh- 
ter’s and  mine. 

“ ‘ What ! tell  a lie  about  her  ?’  said  the 
iron  noble.  ‘ Tell  the  truth,  my  son,  and 
retain  my  love.’ 

“Well,  that  difficulty  was  solved  for 
me.  I reached  home  in  a high  fever,  and 
it  soon  settled  on  my  brain,  and  I was  in- 
sensible for  weeks. 

“I  recovered  slowly,  and  it  was  many 
months  ere  I could  walk.  Ah,  fatal  beau- 
ty ! you  nearly  killed  two  men : the  black- 
guard you  adored  with  all  those  queenly 
airs  of  yours — a bullet  grazed  his  skull 
and  ploughed  his  hair  to  the  roots ; and  all 
through  you  the  gentleman  you  despised 
lay  at  death’s  door  many  a day.” 

Our  friend  the  cur6  came  in  as  these 
words  were  spoken.  He  looked  very 
grave,  and  said  that  he  must  stay  the 
night.  Catherine  was,  he  feared,  a dy- 
ing woman.  She  was  asleep  just  now, 
but  a sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

My  uncle  was  much  concerned.  He 
got  up  directly  to  go  and  see  his  faith- 
ful servant,  and  the  story  was  interrupted 
again,  as  I had  foreseen,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  poor  Catherine  and  her 
humble  virtues  till  my  uncle  returned, 
looking  very  glum.  Then  Suzon  came 


in  bearing  a huge  silver  bowl,  and  this 
was  speedily  filled  with  wine,  sugar,  lem- 
on, and  spices— a delicious  and  fragrant 
compound. 

It  was  ladled  out  into  our  glasses,  and 
under  its  influence  I took  courage,  and 
implored  the  Count  to  finish  the  story. 
He  consented  at  once,  but  said  it  would 
have  little  interest  for  me  now,  since  the 
principal  figure  had  disappeared. 

“I  lay  a long  time  between  life  and 
death,  and  even  when  I was  out  of  dan- 
ger my  mind  was  confused  and  troubled. 
However,  by  degrees  I recovered  a certain 
dogged  calm  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  since 
then  I have  observed  in  other  victims  of 
the  tender  passion  that  a brain-fever  from 
disappointed  love  either  kills  the  body  or 
cures  the  heart. 

“My  long  and  dangerous  illness  was 
followed  by  a period  of  bodily  weakness, 
during  which  those  about  me  seemed 
leagued  together  to  know  nothing  about 
the  family  of  De  Groucy.  No  doubt  they 
had  their  orders. 

“ At  last,  one  day,  being  now  stronger, 
I asked  my  father,  with  feigned  compos- 
ure, if  he  still  corresponded  with  my  dear 
friend  the  Marquis  de  Groucy. 

“ ‘ Yes,  my  son,’  was  his  reply.  ‘He 
is  in  England.  He  has  sold  his  property 
and  emigrated.  He  came  here  on  his 
way,  and  wept  over  you ; but  you  did  not 
know  him.’  This  made  my  tears  flow. 
After  a while  I said,  ‘ Father,  she  whom 
I loved  so  dearly — oh,  father,  I can  bear 
anything  now ; tell  me.  Her  own  parent 
has  abandoned  her,  but  perhaps  she  has 
come  to  her  senses,  and  only  needs  a 
friend  to  save  her  from  that  wretch.’ 

“‘Frederick,’  said  my  father,  firmly, 
‘be  a man;  forget  that  woman.  She  is 
not  worth  a thought.  She  has  chosen  her 
dunghill;  let  her  lie  on  it.’  Then,  as  I 
persisted  in  begging  him  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  her,  he  said,  ‘ I will  tell  you 
this  much:  you  have  no  betrothed,  my 
poor  friend  has  no  daughter,  and  his  no- 
ble race  is  extinct.’ 

“After  that  I maintained  a sort  of  sad 
and  gloomy  silence,  and  all  those  who 
really  loved  me  flattered  themselves  I had 
forgotten  her ; but  now,  after  so  many  years, 
I own  to  you,  Monsieur  Frederic,  that  her 
beauty  and  her  voice  and  the  love  I had 
given  her  haunted  me,  and  were  an  ob- 
stacle to  marriage,  until  celibacy  became 
too  fixed  a habit.  Even  now,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  my  old  heart  thrilled  at  the 
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sudden  sight  of  her  shadow  there,  the  life- 
like image  of  one  I loved  too  well.” 

This  set  us  all  gazing  at  the  portrait, 
and  the  cur6  in  particular  got  up  and  ex- 
amined it  very  closely,  and  with  a puzzled 
air. 

But  I still  thirsted  for  more.  “Sure- 
ly,” said  I,  “in  the  course  of  all  these 
years,  you  must  have  heard  something 
more  about  her  ?” 

“Not  a word.” 

“Made  some  inquiries ?” 

“None.” 

“At  least,  sir,  you  know  whether  she  is 
alive  or  dead  ?” 

“No,  I do  not.” 

Then  I began  to  bemoan  my  ill  fortune. 
“Oh,  sir,” said  I,  “when  you  began  your 
beautiful  story  I felt  sure  I should  hear 
all  about  her,  and  where  she  is  now;  but 
you  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  was  no  old- 
er than  I am,  and  there  you  drop  the  cur- 
tain, and  all  is  dark.  It  is  all  over  now; 
nobody  will  ever  tell  me  the  story  of  her 
life ; nobody  knows  anything  about  her.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  cure, 
gravely.  “I  know  a great  deal  about 
her.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  I cried,  wild  with  ex- 
citement. 1 * Oh,  how  fortunate ! Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  tell  us  all  you  know.” 

“Not  so,  Monsieur  Frederic.  I must 
not  tell  you  what  I know  as  her  confessor 
and  director,  but  I will  tell  you  all  that  I 
have  a right  to  tell.  Alas ! it  is  a short, 
but  terrible  history. 

“Well,  then,  for  many  years  before  I 
came  here  I had  a cure  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  amongst  my  par- 
ishioners was  a family  of  farmers  called 
Flaubert.  The  head  of  it  was  a widow  wo- 
man, who  farmed  a little  freehold  with 
great  ability  and  keenness,  and  kept  the 
house  with  strict  economy.  She  had  two 
sons  and  their  wives  under  her  roof. 

“The  elder  took  after  her,  was  prudent, 
laborious,  and  married  a young  woman 
who  had  a piece  of  land  and  a bit  of  mon- 
ey, and  was  also  a managing  woman.  She 
had  two  children,  and  no  more.  The  oth- 
er son  was  a young  man  spoiled  early  in 
life  by  his  physical  gifts.  He  was  of  co- 
lossal size,  yet  could  run  like  a deer,  and 
dance  like  a faun.  A first-rate  shot,  a 
poacher,  and  the  champion  wrestler  of  the 
district.  Indeed,  he  was  called  4 the  cham- 
pion’ even  in  his  own  family,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  when  he  brought  home  prizes  from 


the  fairs;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  blush- 
ed for  him.  This  young  man’s  wife 
was  a person  you  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark. Her  figure  was  stately  and  erect; 
her  carriage  graceful.  As  to  her  face,  it 
had  not  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
which  illumines  that  lovely  picture.  Sev- 
en years  of  peasant  life  and  the  hot  sun 
of  Provence  had  tanned  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  a discontented  mind,  which  nev- 
er looked  to  religion  for  comfort,  had  im- 
bittered  her  very  face.  I remember  that 
even  then  a deep  line  crossed  her  forehead, 
and  her  cheeks  were  hollow,  compared 
with  that  plump  beauty,  and  her  throat 
was  not  a smooth  column  like  that.  But, 
now  I think  of  it,  her  hands,  though  brown 
with  exposure,  were  shapely,  and  not  like 
a peasant’s,  and  her  eyes  and  eyebrows 
were  really  superb,  and  her  forehead  and 
face  were  white  and  smooth  as  ivory. 
Yes,  I can  just  believe  that  this  picture 
was  like  her  in  the  flower  of  her  youth. 
Only,  as  I said  before,  when  I first  saw 
her  she  was  hardened  by  labor,  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  withered,  as  I now  learn,  by  a 
father’s  curse,  and  soured  by  infidelity. 

“ The  Flaubert  family  lived  a quarter  of 
a league  from  the  village,  and  I saw  the 
wife  of  Michel  about,  more  than  once,  be- 
fore I spoke  to  her.  Her  appearance  and 
carriage  were  so  striking  that  I made  in- 
quiries about  her  of  the  villagers  with 
whom  I had  already  made  acquaintance. 

4 4 4 Oh ! the  fair  peasant !’  said  one.  4 The 
countess!’  said  another,  in  coarse  derision 
of  her  superior;  and  they  told  me  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a red-hot  aristo,  who  had 
fled  to  England  because  she  married  a 
peasant  for  love.  They  gave  me  plenty 
of  details,  and  you  would  smile  if  you 
heard  the  vulgar  romances  each  narrator 
constructed  on  her  true  story,  which  nev- 
ertheless was  romantic  enough. 

“The  widow  and  her  eldest  daughter 
attended  mass,  and  I conversed  with  them. 
In  due  course  I asked  the  widow  if  she 
had  not  another  daughter-in-law. 

“The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders.  4 Yes,  I 
have,  sir,’  said  the  widow,  4 to  my  misfor- 
tune.’ 

4 4 4 Shall  I not  see  her  at  mass?’ 

44  ‘Let  us  hope  not;  for  she  would  only 
come  to  yawn  or  to  mock.  She  is  a pa- 
gan, I believe,  amongst  her  other  quali- 
ties.’ 

“‘Perhaps  she  attends  to  the  home 
whilst  you  are  out?’ 
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44  4 Sheattend  to  the  home  !’  and  both  wo- 
men laughed  heartily  at  the  idea — so  heart- 
ily that  the  younger  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  an  apology.  The  elder  chimed 
in  and  said,  in  the  sly  way  of  a Proven9al 
peasant,  ( If  her  outside  has  interested  M. 
le  cure,  I can  give  him  a picture  of  her 
at  this  moment.  She  is  sitting  over  my 
fire,  burning  her  petticoat,  with  her  hands 
lolling  by  her  sides,  making  useless  em- 
broidery, or  else  in  a pure  reverie.  As  for 
her  household  occupation,  she  is  either 
letting  the  pot  boil  over  or  get  cold.  I 
could  not  swear  which;  ’tis  but  one  or 
t’other.’ 

“Of  course  I checked  these  remarks, 
and  lectured  upon  Christian  charity.  My 
discourse  was  received  with  respectful  si- 
lence, but  my  hearers  seemed  turned  into 
wood. 

“Some  days  after  this  I was  caught  in 
a heavy  rain,  and  the  nearest  shelter  was 
the  farm-house  of  the  Flauberts.  I knocked 
at  the  door ; no  notice  was  taken ; I knock- 
ed again ; a light  footstep,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  Madam  Michel.  She  did 
not  receive  me  hospitably.  She  said,  in 
broad  Provengal,  4 There  is  nobody  in  the 
house,’  and  she  held  the  door  in  her  hand. 
Then  I tried  her  in  French.  4 Madam,’ 
said  1, 4 1 am  wet  through,  and  if  I could, 
without  incommoding  you — ’ 

“ ‘Do  me  the  honor  to  come  in,’  said 
she,  with  perfect  accent  and  the  most 
graceful  courtesy.  She  seated  me  by  the 
fire,  and  we  entered  into  conversation. 
I believe  we  conversed  about  trifles,  and 
I could  not  help  admiring  her  grace  and 
courtesy,  and  the  French  language,  the 
language  of  politeness,  which  had  at  once 
recalled  her  to  her  native  good-breeding. 
She  spoke  it  exquisitely,  notwithstanding 
the  little  use  she  now  made  of  it. 

“I  forget  all  our  small-talk;  but  I re- 
member at  last  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  full 
upon  mine  and  said, 4 Monsieur,  why  did 
you  speak  to  me  in  French  ?’ 

“I  answered  her  honestly,  and  with 
some  emotion.  4 Because,  madam,  I know 
your  story  from  others’  (her  pale  cheek 
colored  at  that),  4 and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I 
came  here  hoping  by  my  advice  and  au- 
thority to  make  matters  smoother  and 
more  pleasant  in  this  house.’ 

“‘You  would  but  waste  your  time,’ 
said  she.  4 These  people  hate  me  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  I despise  them  with  all 
my  soul.  Matters  are  come  to  such  a 
pitch  that  we  endure  each  other  only  be- 


cause we  are  about  to  part.  My  husband 
is  heir  to  a small  sum  of  money,  and  he 
has  purchased  a cottage  and  a few  acres, 
that  are  sold  very  cheap,  belonging  to  an 
6migrA  We  shall  do  very  well  when  we 
are  alone.’ 

“‘You  have  my  best  wishes,’  said  I; 
4 but  I am  afraid  you  are  too  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  hard  life  of  a working  farm- 
er; and  even  your  husband  has  never 
learned  to  dig  and  mow  and  labor  like 
his  brother;  his  tastes  appear  to  be  for 
pastimes  and  games  and — ’ 

“‘You  need  not  mince  the  matter,’ 
said  she; 4 he  is  lazy,  and,  worse  still,  he  is 
fond  of  drinking  and  gambling,  But  it 
is  all  his  mother’s  fault,  with  her  weak 
indulgence ; and  now  she  encourages  him 
to  desert  his  home  out  of  her  jealousy  of 
me.  Once  I get  him  away  from  this  vile 
woman  he  will  stay  beside  me,  and  lead 
an  honest,  industrious  life,  as  I shall  for 
his  sake.’ 

“I  knew  Michel  was  hardened  in  his 
ill  habits,  and  that  love  could  not  convert 
him  without  religion.  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  tell  her  so.  The  woman  froze  di- 
rectly, and  when  I urged  my  views  she 
encountered  me  with  all  the  cold  infidel- 
ity and  satire  of  this  unhappy  age.  She 
was  armed  at  all  points  by  Messrs.  Vol- 
ney,  D’Alembert,  Voltaire,  and  others, 
and  by  her  own  self-confidence.  So  I 
told  her  I would  not  argue  with  her,  but 
pray  for  her. 

4 4 4 Do  you  believe  prayers  are  heard  ?’ 
said  she,  ironically. 

“ I told  her  I thought  earnest  prayers 
were  always  heard,  and  sometimes 
granted. 

“‘Well,’  said  she,  ‘the  most  earnest 
prayer  I ever  heard  was  when  my  own 
father  cursed  me  and  my  husband.  Will 
God  grant  that  ?’ 

“ 4 Not  against  your  souls,’  said  I. 

“She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  much 
as  to  say  the  exception  was  of  very  little 
value;  and  I left  the  house  defeated  and 
sad.” 

“And  I answer  for  it  you  kept  your 
word,  and  prayed  for  this  perverse  crea- 
ture,” said  my  uncle.. 

“ With  all  my  heart  and  soul,”  replied 
the  good  cure. 

He  continued: 

44  The  next  time  I saw  her  was  one  even- 
ing; the  whole  family  was  there  except 
Michel.  They  all  received  me  in  a friend- 
ly manner,  and  gave  me  the  place  of  honor 
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at  a long  table,  about  which  they  were  all 
seated,  picking  the  shoots  out  of  some  dam- 
aged wheat  for  their  own  use. 

“The  eldest  son  entertained  me  with  a 
voluble  discourse  about  the  markets,  the 
price  of  grain ; and  all  the  time  Michel’s 
wife  sat  with  her  feet  at  the  fire,  and  her 
arms  folded,  and  her  head  against  the 
wall,  in  an  attitude  of  sleepy  disdain. 

“But  presently  there  was  a whistle 
heard  in  the  yard,  and  she  started  up,  all 
animation. 

“‘There  he  is!’  she  cried,  and  darted 
out  of  the  door.  She  soon  returned  with 
‘the  champion,’ who  greeted  us  all,  in  a 
loud,  jovial  voice,  with  blunt  civility. 

“ ‘Daughter-in-law,’  said  her  mother, 
‘serve  your  husband.’ 

“Then  she  cut  an  enormous  slice  of 
bread,  and  ladled  a large  basinful  of  soup 
out  of  the  great  pot.  Unfortunately  the 
pot  had  been  taken  off  the  fire  to  put  on 
more  wood;  and  the  soup  was  lukewarm. 
The  champion  made  a grimace. 

“ ‘Cold  weather  outside  and  cold  soup 
within,’  said  he.  This  was  not  said  harsh- 
ly, but  his  mother  fired  up  directly. 

“ ‘Saints  in  paradise!’  she  cried,  turn- 
ing toward  her  obnoxious  daughter-in- 
law.  ‘Is  it  possible  that  a woman  can 
reach  your  years  and  not  learn  to  keep 
her  man’s  soup  hot  against  he  comes  home 
wet  and  hungry  ?’ 

“The  young  woman  just  turned  two 
haughty  eyes  upon  her,  and  said,  ‘ It’s  no- 
body’s business  if  Michel  does  not  com- 
plain.’ Then  I,  to  make  peace,  said  I 
feared  that  I was  the  person  in  fault,  for 
I had  moved  the  pot  a little  to  warm  my 
feet. 

“The  champion — a good-humored  fel- 
low at  bottom — stopped  me  and  said: 
‘Don’t  let’s  make  a mountain  of  a mole- 
hill. The  soup’s  very  good  if  it  is  a little 
cold,  and  it’s  going  to  a warm  place  any- 
way ; and  with  this  he  shovelled  it  rapidly 
down  his  throat.  ‘ The  worst  of  it  is,’  said 
he,  ‘that  my  feet  are  wet  through  with 
the  snow  and  the  slush ;’  and  he  took  off  a 
pair  of  enormous  shoes  and  threw  them 
roughly  toward  his  wife,  and  said,  ‘ There, 
wife,  put  all  that  right  for  me.’ 

“The daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Grou- 
cy  took  her  peasant  lord’s  shoes,  bowed 
her  head  meekly  over  them,  scraped  the 
clay  from  them  with  a piece  of  stick,  then 
wiped  them  with  a damp  cloth,  then  put 
some  hot  cinders  inside,  shook  them  out 
again,  and  brought  the  shoes  to  her  mas- 


ter. He  received  them  without  a word  of 
thanks.  This  gave  me  some  pain,  and 
I soon  after  took  my  leave.  Michel’s 
wife,  remembering,  I suppose,  the  habits 
of  her  youth,  accompanied  me  to  the  end 
of  the -court  that  lay  before  the  door.  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  since 
she  had  learned  to  humble  herself  before 
a man,  aud  do  the  duty  of  a wife  so  meek- 
ly, I felt  sure  she  would  some  day  learn  to 
humble  herself  before  God,  who  abaseth 
the  proud  and  lifteth  up  the  lowly. 

“ What  think  you  was  the  answer  I re- 
ceived from  this  keen  spirit  nursed  upon 
the  wit  of  Messieurs  Volney,  D’Alembert, 
and  Voltaire  ? 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’  says  she,  ‘ there  are  cur& 
who  can  only  talk  religion ; there  are 
some  who  can  also  talk  reason ; you  are 
one  of  the  happy  few  who  can  talk  rea- 
son if  you  choose,  for  you  have  been  a 
man  of  the  world.  If  it  is  all  the  same 
to  you,  pray,  when  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  converse  with  me,  don’t  talk  religion; 
talk  sense.’ 

“ ‘I  consent,  madame,’  said  I,  sorrow- 
fully ; ‘ but  you  must  permit  me  to  pray 
for  you.’ 

“ About  a fortnight  after  this  I met  the 
champion.  He  was  going  to  a neighbor- 
ing fair,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
I asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  compete 
for  the  prize  for  wrestling,  as  usual.  He 
said : ‘ No ; this  time  it’s  more  serious.  My 
mother  has  at  last  paid  me  the  eight  hun- 
dred francs  she  has  long  promised  me, 
and  I am  going  to  buy  a cottage  and  a 
bit  of  emigrant’s  land — house  and  farm. 
There  my  wife  and  I shall  keep  house 
alone.  The  truth  is,  monsieur  le  cure,’ 
said  he,  ‘ that  the  women  can’t  agree  at 
home:  my  mother  despises  my  wife,  and 
my  wife  hates  my  mother.  We  shall  do 
better  apart.’ 

“ I had  my  doubts  on  that  point,  and 
thought  both  husband  and  wife  equally 
unfitted  for  the  labor  and  self-denial  that 
lay  before  them;  but  I kept  that  to  my- 
self, and  all  I did  was  to  warn  this  confi- 
dent young  man  against  the  temptations 
of  the  fair. 

“‘Have  no  fear,’  said  he;  and  went 
away  full  of  buoyant  confidence. 

“That  very  evening  he  called  at  my 
house,  pale  and  agitated,  and  told  me  a 
different  tale.  He  had  been  induced  to 
gamble  for  a small  sum,  in  order,  he  said, 
to  buy  his  wife  a gold  chain;  he  had  lost 
it,  and  his  wild  endeavors  to  recover  it 
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by  the  same  unlikely  means  had  thrown 
away  his  little  fortune.  One  virtue  the 
poor  fellow  had  — filial  reverence.  He 
told  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  all  his 
mother’s  goodness  and  self-denial,  and  he 
said  that  he  couldn’t  face  her  and  tell  her 
he  had  wasted  in  a day  what  had  cost  her 
four  years  to  save.  He  spoke  of  leaving 
the  country,  and  begged  me  to  carry  her 
his  penitence  and  shame.  I said, 4 My  son, 
I’ll  do  better:  I will  take  you  to  her,  and 
show  you  the  depth  of  a mother’s  love.’ 

44  Well,  at  last  I prevailed  on  him  to 
come  with  me  to  the  house,  but  he  couldn’t 
be  induced  to  come  in  until  I had  made 
his  confession  for  him.  As  I expected, 
the  mother  said : 4 Poor  foolish  boy ! Just 
tell  him  to  come  in  to  his  supper ; his  mo- 
ther’s arms  shall  not  be  closed  to  him.’ 
So  I brought  him  in.  The  others  received 
him  in  grim  silence,  but  the  old  woman 
merely  said : 4 Why,  Michel,  it’s  a pity 
you  had  not  more  sense;  but  ’tis  your 
own  money  you  have  lost,  and  no  one 
else  has  a right  to  complain.  This  house 
is  always  open  to  you.’  Then  finding  his 
wife  dead  silent  and  terribly  pale,  he  went 
to  her  to  make  his  peace  with  her ; but  she 
started  back  from  him  and  said:  ‘Don’t 
you  come  near  me,  you  vile  prodigal  and 
madman.  You’ve  condemned  me  to  live 
all  my  life  with  these  people,  who  hate 
me,  and  I hate  them  with  all  my  heart.’ 
As  an  outrageous  quarrel  was  clearly  im- 
pending, I withdrew  ; but  something — I 
know  not  what — induced  me  to  wait  at  a 
little  distance,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of 
this  ill-assorted  couple.  Alas ! I had  bet- 
ter have  staid;  for,  as  I learned  from  the 
others,  that  angry  wife  reproached  him 
and  taunted  him  in  her  fury  till  he  actu- 
ally raised  his  huge  hand  and  struck  her 
on  the  face. 

44  She  was  stunned  at  first,  I heard,  but 
soon  uttered  a wild  cry  of  anguish  and 
frenzy,  and  catching  up,  with  a woman’s 
strange  intent,  some  embroidery  she  had 
been  working  upon,  she  turned  round  and 
cursed  them  all. 

4 4 4 Rot  on  your  dunghill,  all  of  you!’ 
she  cried,  and  tore  open  the  door  and 
dashed  out. 

“Then  the  old  woman  cried,  4 Mind, 
Michel,  she  will  disgrace  you  ;’  and  he 
dashed  after  her. 

“Unluckily  she  stumbled  over  some- 
thing in  the  yard,  and  I saw  the  swift- 
footed champion  overtake  her,  and  seize 
her,  and  drag  her  back  toward  the  house. 


She  screamed,  she  struggled,  in  vain;  but 
at  last  by  a furious  effort  she  half  freed 
herself  for  a moment,  and  I saw  her  lift 
her  hand  high  and  then  strike  the  man 
on  the  breast.  At  this  moment  I was 
coming  forward  to  interfere. 

“To  my  surprise,  the  giant  uttered  a 
cry  of  dismay,  and  staggered  away  from 
her,  and  burst  headlong  into  the  house. 
To  be  sure,  the  blow  was  furious;  but  it 
was  only  a woman’s  hand  that  struck, 
and  I saw  no  weapon  in  that  hand.  As 
for  her,  she  rushed  the  other  way,  and  I 
think  would  have  passed  me  without  no- 
tice but  that  I uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
pity  and  concern;  then  she  stopped  and 
glared  at  me,  and  I must  tell  you  that  I 
then  noticed  something  which  Monsieur 
De  Pontarlais  has  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to — the  whites  of  her  eyes  showed 
themselves  to  me  in  the  moonlight  with 
a strange  and,  I may  say,  a terrible  ex- 
pression—the  expression  of  some  infuri- 
ated wild  animal.  ‘He  struck  me!’  she 
cried.  ‘He  struck  me!  the  woman  who 
gave  up  all  for  him,  and  braved  a father’s 
curse.  My  curse  and  my  father’s  be  on 
him,  and  all  his  brood!’  With  that  she 
darted  past  me  and  disappeared. 

44  After  a moment’s  hesitation  I felt  it 
my  duty  to  enter  the  house,  and  make 
some  sort  of  endeavor,  however  hopeless, 
to  repair  the  mischief ; indeed,  I was  pre- 
pared to  use  all  the  authority  my  office 
gave  me,  and  take  part  with  great  sever- 
ity against  this  ruffian,  and  all  the  rest 
who  by  tbeir  animosity  had  paved  the 
way  for  this  abominable  outrage. 

44  Well,  I went  in  at  the  open  door;  I 
found  the  champion  leaning  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  rolling  his  eyes  as  if  in 
pain,  and  groaning  loudly.  The  situation 
seemed  to  amuse  his  brother ; at  least  that 
person  was  jeering  him  for  not  being  able 
to  bring  his  wife  back  by  force.  4 You’ll 
win  no  more  prizes  for  wrestling  at  the 
fair.’ 

4 4 4 No,’  said  the  colossus ; 4 I’m  done  for’ ; 
and  with  that,  still  groaning,  he  seemed  to 
sink  half  down  by  the  wall,  and  his  hands 
grasped  wildly  at  his  breast. 

44  Then  I looked,  and  saw  something  that 
began  to  give  me  a terrible  misgiving.  Be- 
ing in  his  gala  dress,  he  had  on  a white 
shirt,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  ample  bo- 
som was  something  that  had  first  looked 
like  a very  large  stud  or  breastpin  made  of 
mother-of-pearl. 

“Round  this  thing  was  a thin,  circle  of 
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red,  fine  as  a hair,  and  this  red  circle  I saw 
enlarging.  My  experience  in  the  army 
told  me  how  serious  this  was,  and  I cried, 
4 Silence ! the  man  is  stabbed,  and  is  bleed- 
ing internally.’  As  these  words  left  my 
lips,  the  poor  champion  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  gasped  out  once  more,  4 Je  suis  un 
homme  perdu.’  In  a moment  they  were 
all  around  him,  and  after  a few  hurried 
words,  with  his  mother’s  consent  I took 
on  me  to  draw  the  weapon  out  from  the 
wound.  It  was  an  instrument  ladies  used 
in  that  day  for  embroidery.  I think  they 
opened  a passage  for  the  needle  with  it. 
The  whole  instrument  was  not  four  inches 
long,  and  the  steel  portion  of  it  scarcely 
three  inches;  but  a woman’s  hand  had 
driven  it  home  so  keenly  that  even  a por- 
tion of  the  handle  had  entered  the  wound. 
When  I withdrew  this  insignificant  but 
fatal  weapon,  the  champion  gave  a sigh  of 
relief.  He  then  ceased  to  bleed  inwardly, 
but  immediately  the  blood  spurted  and 
poured  out  of  him  through  that  small  aper- 
ture. All  attempts  to  stanch  it  were  vain, 
and  indeed  were  useless,  for  his  fate  was 
to  bleed  to  death  either  inwardly  with  pain 
or  outwardly  without  pain.  I told  them 
all  that,  very  gravely,  and  as  tenderly  as  I 
could.  Then  the  poor  wretches  burst  out 
into  imprecations  on  the  woman  that  had 
brought  him  to  that.  Then  I put  on  for 
the  first  time  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
I took  out  my  crucifix,  and  I ordered  them 
all,  even  the  mother  who  bore  him,  from 
the  room.  That  grand  body,  so  full  of 
blood,  of  strength,  and  youth,  resisted  long 
the  fatal  drain,  and  God  gave  me  time  to 
do  His  work.  The  dying  man  confessed 
his  sins;  he  owned  the  justice  of  this  fatal 
blow,  since  he  had  raised  his  hand  against 
the  weak  creature  he  had  vowed  to  protect 
and  cherish ; he  blessed  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  and  forgave  his  wife.  Then  I gave 
him  absolution  with  all  my  heart  and  con- 
science, and  he  died  in  peace. 

44Ah,  my  friends,  who  that  had  seen 
this  could  pride  himself  on  youth  and  su- 
perior strength  ? Here  was  the  cham- 
pion of  all  those  parts  lying  on  his  own 
floor,  surrounded  by  the  jugs  and  mugs 
and  plates  he  had  won  by  conquering  the 
other  Samsons  of  the  district,  felled  by  a 
woman’s  hand  armed  with  a bare  bodkin. 

44 1 spare  you,  my  friends,  the  mother’s 
agony  and  all  the  sorrow  of  the  house — 
sorrow  that  didn’t  soften  the  hatred,  and 
that  you  can  not  wonder  at.  They  set  the 
emissaries  of  justice  upon  the  culprit’s 


track,  and  she  was  easily  found,  for  no 
sooner  did  she  hear  the  fatal  news  than 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  law.  She  was 
tried  at  Marseilles,  and  it’s  a wonder  to 
me  that  my  good  friend  here  does  not  re- 
member that  trial,  for  it  caused  no  little 
sensation  at  the  time.  The  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  mother  especially,  urged 
the  prosecution  with  the  utmost  bitterness. 
The  old  woman,  indeed,  said  that  nothing 
could  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  son 
but  to  see  the  murderess’s  head  roll  in  the 
basket  of  the  executioner.  I was  at  the 
trial,  and  I remember  little  of  it  except 
the  few  words  spoken  by  the  accused; 
those  words  seem  somehow  graven  in  my 
memory.  She  wore  a peasant's  dress,  but 
her  demeanor  was  that  of  a noble;  she 
was  depressed,  but  dignified  and  patient; 
never  interrupted,  and  never  complained. 
When  her  time  came  to  speak  in  her  de- 
fense, she  said : 

4 4 4 Citizens,  the  public  accuser  has  told 
you  I killed  my  husband,  and  that,  alas! 
is  too  true;  but  he  has  told  you  I killed 
him  maliciously,  and  there  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken. My  husband  was  my  all.  I gave 
up  father,  friends,  rank,  wealth,  every- 
thing, for  him,  and  I loved  him  dearly. 
He  gave  me  a bitter  provocation,  and  I re- 
proached him  cruelly.  Then  he  struck 
me  barbarously.  What  did  I do  ? Did  I 
seize  some  deadly  weapon  and  strike  him 
in  return  ? No.  I merely  fled ; and  if  he 
had  let  me  escape,  this  calamity  would 
never  have  occurred.  But  he  caught  me, 
and  seized  me,  and  was  dragging  me  back 
to  a house  where  every  man  and  woman 
was  my  enemy.  My  passion  was  great,  I 
admit,  but  my  fear  was  greater,  and  in 
fear  I struck,  not  malice.  Did  I seek  some 
deadly  weapon  ? No;  I struck  with  what 
was  in  my  hand,  scarcely  knowing  at  the 
time  what  was  in  my  hand.  I believe 
that  when  the  weak  are  attacked  with 
overpowering  strength  they  are  permitted 
to  make  matters  equal  with  some  wea- 
pon. But  can  you  call  that  puny  instru- 
ment of  woman’s  art  a weapon  ? Was 
ever  a strong  man  slain  with  such  a thing 
before  ? My  husband  died  by  the  finger 
of  God;  I was  the  unhappy  instrument; 
and  I am  his  truest  mourner,  and  shall 
mourn  him  when  all  else  have  forgotten 
him.  Even  his  mother  has  another  son, 
but  he  was  my  all  in  this  world.  I say 
these  things  because  they  are  the  truth, 
not  to  avert  punishment.  How  can  you 
punish  me  ? Imprisonment  can  not  add 
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to  my  misery,  and  death  would  end  it. 
Therefore  I ask  no  mercy:  be  just.’ 

“Before  these  words,  and  their  sad  and 
noble  delivery,  the  charge  of  willful  hom- 
icide dissolved  away.  The  prisoner  was 
condemned  to  two  years’  seclusion  in  a re- 
ligious house. 

“ I visited  there  many  times ; and  found 
her  a changed  woman.  Her  heart  was 
broken  and  contrite;  she  wept  for  hours 
together,  and  in  time  she  found  consola- 
tion. Great  was  now  her  humility.  When 
she  regained  her  liberty  I became  her  di- 
rector. 

“The  penance  I inflicted  was — obscuri- 
ty. For  many  years  she  has  gained  her 
own  living  under  another  name,  and  nev- 
er revealed  the  story  of  her  life.  Some 
people  say,  with  a sneer,  1 The  greater  the 
sinner,  the  greater  the  saint.’  But  there 
is  truth  in  it.  Men  can  go  on  sinning 
within  certain  bounds  all  their  lives,  and 
not  feel  themselves  sinners;  but  when 
they  commit  a crime,  the  world  helps  them 
to  undeceive  themselves,  and  penitence 
enters  when  self-deception  retires.  That 
criminal  has  long  been  a truly  pious  wo- 
man, humble,  industrious,  faithful,  self- 
denying,  and  full  of  Christian  charity. 
On  earth  she  is  obscure  by  choice;  but 
methink3  her  seat  will  be  high  in  heaven.” 

The  good  curb’s  words  melted  us  all; 
and  now  we  all  desired  to  know  her  in 
her  humble  condition  and  alleviate  her 
lot. 

But  the  cur6  would  not  hear  of  it. 
“No,”  said  he.  “This  is  a secret  of  the 
confessional.  She  is  vowed  to  obscurity, 
and  she  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But  if 
you,  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais,  can  forgive 
her  the  pain  she  once  caused  you,  that 
would  be  a comfort  to  her.” 

“Ah!  poor  soul,  with  all  my  heart,” 
cried  he,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes. 

After  this  narrative  and  these  reflec- 
tions we  none  of  us  felt  disposed  for  Small- 
talk, and  we  soon  retired  to  bed,  all  but 
the  good  cure,  who  was  summoned  hastily 
to  Catherine’s  bedside  by  Suzon.  That 
night  the  house  seemed  to  me  strangely 
unquiet.  I was  awakened  several  times 
by  hurrying  to  and  fro.  But  sleep  soon 
comes  again  to  careless  youth.  In  the 
morning  I found  Suzon  in  tears,  and  my 
uncle  himself  very  sad:  the  faithful  Cath- 
erine was  dead. 

After  breakfast  the  cur6  requested  us  to 
witness  the  official  document  he  had  to 


prepare  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  He 
handed  it  to  us  with  this  remark:  “The 
confessional  has  no  secrets  now.”  Judge 
my  surprise  when  I read  these  words: 
“ Died,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1821,  of  gen- 
eral prostration,  Ir^ne  de  Groucy,  widow 
of  Michel  Flaubert.” 

My  uncle  took  the  picture  down.  “I 
prefer,”  said  he,  “to  think  of  my  poor 
faithful  Catherine  as  she  was.”  I was  of 
the  same  mind.  But  when  my  dear  uncle 
died,  and  it  became  my  own,  I hung  it 
again  in  a room  I frequented  but  little. 

Lately,  in  the  decline  of  my  own  life, 
drawing  near  to  that  place  where  beauti- 
ful souls  shall  be  highest,  I have  given 
the  once-loved  picture  a place  of  honor. 
Being  so  strange  a reminiscence  of  my 
youth,  I think  sometimes  of  poor  Cather- 
ine viewing  her  own  picture  with  such 
grace,  dignity,  and  pious  humility;  and  I 
expect  to  find  that  white-robed  saint  more 
beautiful  by  far  than  the  picture  which  so 
fascinated  me. 


THE  GODMOTHER’S  GIFT. 

Beside  the  baby’s  cradle 
She  sat  the  whole  night  long, 

To  lay  upon  his  little  lips 
The  kisses  six  of  Song. 

‘‘This  is  the  kiss  shall  make  him  long 
To  drink,”  she  softly  sighed, 

41  The  fount  of  Beauty  with  the  thirst 
That  ne’er  is  satisfied. 

‘‘This  is  the  kiss  shall  ope  the  eye 
And  stimulate  the  brain 
To  see  what  others  never  saw, 

And  he  can  ne’er  attain. 

‘‘This  is  the  kiss  shall  charm  his  lips 
So  that  his  whole  life  long 
There  honey-bees  of  thought  shall  hive 
The  stinging  sweets  of  Song. 

“And  here  the  kiss  of  Wandering 
I print  on  feet  and  breast, 

That  he  may  for  possession  have 
Desire  and  unrest. 

“And  this  shall  be  the  kiss  of  Love, 
His  life  to  consecrate 
To  her  that  shall  be  lost  too  soon, 

Or  be  found  out  too  late. 

“These  are  the  kisses  five  I give 
My  baby  in  his  sleep; 

The  sixth,  and  sacredest  of  all, 

A little  while  I keep. 

“And  he  shall  never  know,  or,  known, 
It  never  shall  be  told, 

Which  sweeter  is — the  kiss  I give, 

Or  the  kiss  that  I withhold/’ 
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Scene. — The  Wilderness  near  Jericho. 

Enter  Hassan  ben  Titus,  the  traveller,  with  a 
large  bag . 

Titus.  Down  from  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City 
Of  men  who  nourish  other  creeds  than  mine, 
I come  with  merchandise  for  Jericho. 

There  do  I hope  good  profit  soon  to  make; 
And  then  returning  to  my  wife  at  home, 
With  her  feast  gladly,  while  our  children  dance 
And  sing,  until  again  I must  go  forth. 

But  now  my  old  horse  wearies  with  my  pack, 
So  I’ll  lie  down,  and  rest  us  for  a while. 

[He  lies  down , and  falls  asleep. 

Enter  three  Thieves. 

The  leading  Thief  beareth  a pike,  and  speaketh 
for  the  rest. 

Thief  This  is  the  man  we’ve  tracked  for 
many  a league, 

Till  his  camel  died,  and  then  an  old  horse 
bore  him; 

And  here  asleep  he  lies,  and  dreams  away 
fatigue, 

So  we’ll  search  his  pack,  and  little  we’ll  restore 
him. 

[The  Thieves  approach  Titus  to  seize  the  bag 
cunningly , but  Titus  awaketh,  Minstrels 
playing  softly  without. 

Titus.  Where  is  my  wife? — she  is  not  by  me 
sleeping. 

Where  are  my  children,  that  played  around  my 
knee? 

I have  dreamed  a dream  of  rats  and  bears  and 
foxes. 

O guardians  of  my  house,  what  is  it  I do  see? 

Thief.  We  are  the  bears,  the  rats,  the  hungry 
foxes: 

This  is  no  dream,  but  bright  reality. 

Open  your  bag’s  mouth,  and  on  the  sand  out- 
pour it, 

That  we  may  pick  and  choose  the  best  things 
there  may  be. 

Titus  (starting  up).  Good  sirs,  ye  would  not 
thieve, 

And  me  and  mine  bereave? 

Ye  would  not  be  so  base, 

In  such  a lonely  place, 

To  leave  me  to  sigh  and  to  sob? 

Thief  (making  an  ill  face).  Oh  no;  you’d  think 
it  meet 

We  should  fleece  you  in  a street, 

And  so  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  mob. 

[He  striketh  Titus,  first  with  the  handle  and 
then  with  the  point  of  the  pike. 

Titus.  Oh,  mercy  ! Spare  this  flesh,  these 
bones. 

Think  of  my  wife  and  little  ones. 

Beware  the  orphans’  and  the  widow’s  curse. 

Thief.  We’ll  take  your  pack,  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

[The  Thieves  open  the  pack , and  empty  out 
the  contents  upon  the  sand. 

Thief  Raiment,  and  jewels,  and  physic,  and 
dates, 

A cake  made  of  rice,  some  wrought  silver 
plates, 
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And  a gourd  full  of  wine.  [He  drinketk. ] I 
have  often  had  worse. 

A half-feed  of  corn.  But  where  is  your  horse? 
Titus.  Spare  me  mine  horse,  and  I’ll  haste 
to  my  home. 

Thief.  You  shall  haste  there  without  him. 

[He  woundeth  Titus. 
Titus.  My  last  home  I find. 

[He  faUeth , bleeding. 
Mine  eyes  clot  with  darkness. 

Mine  ears  scream  with  wind, 

And  my  bones,  scattered  bare, 

Will  turn  white  in  the  air. 

And  never  be  laid  in  a tomb. 

' [He  fainteth,  as  if  dead. 

Thief.  Let  us  pull  oft  his  raiment, 

As  ’twere  his  last  payment. 

Leaving  naught  for  the  next  thieves  that  come. 
[The  Thieves  strip  Titus,  and  put  his  clothes, 
with  everything  else , into  the  bag. 

Should  we  keep  the  horse?  No,  no. 

But  our  pack  the  beast  shall  carry 
Within  sight  of  Jericho; 

And  then,  no  time  to  tarry, 

I think  we’d  better  kill  him, 

As  he’s  neither  young  nor  stanch. 

But  if  we  want  a meal, 

A good  cut  from  his  haunch 
To  a hungry  man  were  veal. 

Trio  of  Thieves. 

First  of  all,  let’s  drink  the  wine — 

The  whole  booty’s  mine  and  thine; 

And  as  each  of  us  can  bear 
His  own  fair-meted  share, 

Let’s  enjoy  our  present  gains, 

And  laugh  at  coming  pains — 

The  wants  and  all  the  cares  that  may  cross 
flesh. 

So  away  to  yonder  tree, 

Kill  the  peddler’s  beast  with  glee, 

Kindle  roasting  fire,  and  dine  on  honest  horse- 
flesh. 

[The  Thieves  go  away,  carrying  the  pack. , 
Minstrels,  without,  playing  cheerfully 
awhile. 

Minstrels,  without , now  play  a doleful  air . Enter 
a learned  Doctor  and  a Pharisee. 

Pharisee.  This  lonely  spot  befits  our  high 
discourse — 

Beyond  the  reach  of  common  ears  and  brains. 
Doctor.  Our  doctrine  and  our  law  we  must 
enforce 

On  all  the  tribes  of  Israel;  yea,  and  all 
Of  other  lands  who  pass  within  our  gates. 
Verily  the  heathen  shall  not  dwell  among  us. 
But  what  lies  here?  A naked,  wounded  man. 
And,  by  his  features,  one  of  pagan  race. 

The  other  side  were  much  the  cleanlier  way. 
[The  Pharisee  and  the  Doctor  cross  over, 
and  exeunt. 

Minstrels,  without , now  play  cheerfully.  Enter 
a Levite,  who  wcareth  a smiling  countenance. 
Invite.  The  tithes  of  corn,  of  fruit,  and  of 
cattle 
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Throughout  the  fair,  country  of  Israel 
Are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  choristers*  prattle, 
Though  they  sing  to  their  psalteries  never  so 
well. 

What’s  this?  *Tis  a man — has  been  wounded 
in  battle, 

Or  slain  on  his  journey,  or  fainting  he  fell, 
And  robbers  have  speared  him  ana  peeled  off 
his  shell. 

Perhaps  he  may  wake  with  a cry  or  throat  rattle. 
But  or  mine  ’tis  no  business  his  fortune  to  tell, 
Proximm  sum  egomet  mihi , sirs; 

Omnes  melius  esse , my  masters; 

Sibi  malunt  quam  alteri.  Truly,  sirs, 

Only  fools  share  another’s  disasters. 

[The  Levite  crosses  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
exit . 

(JThe  spectators  of  this  Morality  Play  are  now  in- 
structed by  a placard  that  here  falleth  a shower 
of  rain,  while  Minstrels  are  playing , and  voices 
of  unseen  Choristers  are  singing,  * ‘ Magna  est 
caritas,  et  pravalebit.  ”) 

Enter  a Samaritan.  He  hasteneth  toward  Titus, 
and  knedeth  beside  him . 

Samaritan . Poor  wounded  one,  here  lying  on 
the  sand 

Naked  and  bleeding!  Who  hath  wrought  this 
deed? 

Cold  are  his  hands  and  feet,  and  cold  as  death 
The  region  of  the  heart.  But  yet  it  beats, 
Faintly  and  slowly;  therefore  he’s  not  dead. 
Into  his  wounds  this  healing  drug  I’ll  pour, 
And  in  my  warm  cloak  fold  his  pallid  limbs. 
His  pulse  beats  stronger,  and  with  sighs  and 
moans 

He  opens  now  his  sadly  wondering  eyes 
That  stare  up  at  me.  Look;  I am  thy  friend, 
Thy  brother  come  to  help  thee  in  thy  need. 
Take  wine,  poor  traveller,  and  take  comfort  too, 
For  all  the  worst  of  thy  mishaps  have  passed. 

Five  Soldiers  are  seen  by  the  spectators  to  cross 
over  at  the  back  with  the  three  Thieves,  bear- 
ing between  them  the  pack  they  had  stolen,  and 
exeunt . 

Titus.  Thanks,  kindly  stranger;  but  thou  dost 
not  know 

I am  not  of  thy  creed. 

Samaritan.  Nor  care  to  know. 

Titus.  Thanks  from  my  heart;  and  may  the 
God  you  serve 

Forgive  you  for  this  act,  restoring  life 
To  one  of  Islam’s,  children. 


Samaritan.  Come,  my  brother, 

Thou  art  in  want  of  other  things  than  creeds. 
Rise;  lean  on  me.  My  camel  is  hard  by; 

I’ll  place  you  on  him;  and  we’ll  find  an  inn 
That’s  not  far  distant,  where  I will  arrange 
They  -shall  take  care  of  you.  All  you  have 
lost 

8hall  soon  be  yours  again.  Come,  lean  on  me. 
[They  go  out  slowly.  Minstrels,  unseen,  play- 
ing very  sofUy . 

An  Angel  in  a loose  white  robe  now  scemcth  to 
descend. 

Angel.  Thou  charitable  man,  beloved  of  Hea- 
ven, 

Whose  heart,  considering  only  of  one  thing — 
A fellow-creature’s  need — wasteth  no  thought 
On  spots  of  earth  where  different  creeds  take 
root, 

Nor  what  the  fruitage  of  his  cultured  prayers; 
Thou  charitable  man,  whose  Christian  eye 
View’s  others’  sufferings  as  they  were  his  own, 
Whose  Christ-like  hand,  to  all  in  need  extended, 
Toucheth  life’s  secret  springs,  engendering  thus 
Magnetic  brotherhood  with  all  mankind — 
Thy  deeds  are  registered  in  Creation’s  Book, 
Dread  volumes,  weightier  than  a thousand 
worlds. 

Cleft  into  trembling  leaves,  and  writ  in  fire. 
One  Eye  alone  deciphers  ere  they  melt 
Within  the  Eternal  Memory.  Such  acts 
Are  first  ’midst  those  which  God  approves  as 
best, 

And  thy  reward  shall  follow  thee  through  life. 
E’en  as  a halo  round  thy  heathen  brows, 

A happy  influence  and  a secret  joy, 

A comfort  to  thy  steps,  and  the  last  sight 
Thine  eyes  shall  take  of  those  most  loved  on 
earth. 

Man’s  elements  are  mixed  mysteriously, 

And  to  be  good  amidst  a w^orld  of  ill, 

To  all  thougji  open,  is  attained  by  few, 

Who,  growing  out  of  nature  as  a tree 
Out  of  the  earth,  take  all  their  nutriment, 
Their  sap,  form,  strength,  leaves,  blossom,  and 
their  fruit, 

Fresh  from  their  Maker’s  hand,  expand  their 
arms 

To  all  the  quarters  of  His  generant  air, 

Look  up,  and  seek  the  heavens  evermore, 
Their  starrv  birthright  and  their  natural  home. 
[The  Angel  secmeth  to  melt  away  in  soft 
clouds  of  sparkling  snow,  Minstrels,  un- 
seen, playing  holy  music. 


THE  HOHENZOLLERNS. 


THE  dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollems  in 
Prussia  has  a greater  antiquity  than 
any  other  of  the  chief  reigning  houses  of 
Europe;  for  although  they  did  not  receive 
their  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  Sigismond 
until  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, they  have  transmitted  it,  without  in- 
terruption and  without  dispute,  during 
the  whole  subsequent  period.  How  dif- 
ferent within  that  time  have  been  the 


fortunes  of  many  other  royal  houses ! In 
England  the  succession  has  been  so  often 
changed  by  force  and  by  law  that  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right  is  become  a 
mere  tradition  of  Tory  jurists.  The  quar- 
rels of  rival  pretenders  in  Spain  have 
wasted  the  splendid  legacy  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  Bourbons  have  twice 
acquired  and  twice  lost  the  throne  of 
France.  The  ancestors  of  the  Romanoffs 
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had  just  become  domiciled  in  Russia  as 
Subjects  of  the  Tartar  Czars,  the  Turks 
were  still  besieging  Constantinople,  and 
the  family  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  had  not 
entered  the  peerage  of  Europe,  when 
Burggrave  Frederic  of  Hohenzollern  be- 
came Margrave  and  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. 

Antiquity,  undisturbed  possession,  and 
the  implied  consent  of  their  subjects  are 
titles  on  which  the  Hohenzollerns  rest  a 
strong  claim  to  the  legitimacy  of  their 
power.  They  themselves,  and  the  present 
King  not  less  than  his  ancestors,  call  this 
44  divine  right” ; and  divine  right  it  doubt- 
less is,  if  the  term  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
the  poetical  maxim  which  sees  God’s  jus- 
tice in  every  successful  cause,  that  max- 
im which  covers  with  a veil  of  oracular 
respectability  a most  vulgar  and  degrad- 
ing form  of  fatalism.  His  Majesty  King 
William  I.  means  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  this  when  he  speaks  of  his  di- 
vine rijglit;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a pi- 
ous man  like  himself  would  recognize  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  a revolution  which 
should  drive  him  from  the  throne.  But  the 
phrase  as  used  by  him  is  even  less  accurate- 
ly descriptive  of  the  actual  transaction 
by  which  his  family  acquired  possession 
of  Prussia  than  Mr.  Pope’s  jingling  falla- 
cy. The  divine  right  of  the  King  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  a mortgagee 
who  forecloses  on  an  estate  when  his  debt 
becomes  due.  His  Majesty’s  title  is  good, 
but  it  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Solomons  the 
pawnbroker  to  the  unredeemed  trinkets 
of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  which  glitter 
in  his  shop  windows. 

The  family  take  their  name  from  the 
heights  of  Zollern — Hohen-Zollern — the 
ancestral  seat  in  the  Suabian  Alps;  and 
they  first  appear  in  positive  history  about 
the  time  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  was 
making  his  penitent  pilgrimage  to  the  pa- 
pal court  at  Canossa.  Beyond  this  all  is 
conjecture.  But  conjecture  is  free;  and 
while  the  loyal  and  learned  Dr.  Cerni- 
tius,  the  first  biographer  of  the  race,  con- 
nects his  heroes  with  the  noble  Italian  fam- 
ily of  Colonna,  the  Elector  Albert  Achil- 
les, more  ambitious  and  less  prudent,  bold- 
ly placed  his  ancestors  among  the  fugi- 
tives who  followed  JEneas  from  Troy. 
As  a myth,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
other;  but  the  historian  can  trace  the 
house  back  safely  only  about  eight  hun- 
dred years,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  A hundred  years  later  the  Count 


of  Zollern  became,  by  a fortunate  mar- 
riage, Burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  The 
family  thus  reunited  extensive  possessions 
throughout  Germany;  and  though  not 
Electors,  the  Counts  were  grandees,  and 
powerful  grandees,  of  the  Empire.  What 
their  own  contemporaries  thought  of  them 
is  fortunately  not  known  — fortunately, 
because  it  leaves  their  panegyrists  at  lib- 
erty to  ascribe  to  them  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues— fidelity,  moderation,  courage,  piety, 
even  learning;  while  it  is  notorious  that 
their  neighbors  were  brawling  and  disso- 
lute barons,  robbing  peasants  and  traders, 
flaying  Jews,  and  transferring  their  feud- 
al allegiance  with  politic  fidelity  from 
one  pretender  to  another  in  the  Empire. 
But  the  remarkable  virtues  of  this  family 
were  not  long  preserved  under  the  control 
of  a single  head.  The  two  sons  of  Freder- 
ic, first  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  made  a 
partition  of  their  inheritance,  one  of  them 
retaining  Nuremberg  and  the  burggravi- 
ate;  the  other,  the  older  possessions  in 
Suabia.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  that 
the  present  royal  family  of  Prussia  is  de- 
scended, the  line  being  represented  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Burggrave 
Frederic  VI. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  princi- 
pality of  Brandenburg  had  sunk  into  a de- 
plorable condition.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Anhalt  or  Ascanian  dynasty,  wThick 
had  reconquered  and  settled  and  for  two 
centuries  wisely  governed  the  country,  it1 
had  reverted  under  feudal  law  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  Emperor  Louis,  of  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  bestowed  it  upon  his  own  sons. 
Those  worthy  princes  squandered  its  rev- 
enues, sold  or  otherwise  lost  considerable 
portions  of  the  territory  itself,  and  finally, 
when  their  father  was  deposed  from  his 
imperial  office,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
was  also  acquired  by  his  successful  rival, 
Charles  IV.  of  Moravia.  From  him  it 
passed  in  like  manner  to  his  sons  Wenzel 
and  Sigismond,  and  the  latter  pawned  it 
again  to  his  cousin  Jobst  or  Justus.  Un- 
der these  rulers  the  old  policy  of  the  Bava- 
rians was  resumed,  with  even  aggravated 
features,  so  that  when  Sigismond  became 
Emperor  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a heavy  debt  for  the  Mark.  Frederic  VI. 
of  Hohenzollern,  Burggrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, was  a capitalist,  and  not  averse  to 
loaning  his  money.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand Hungarian  guldens  replenished  the 
needy  purse  of  Sigismond,  and  for  security 
the  thrifty  Burggrave  took  a mortgage  on 
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the  Mark  of  Brandenburg'.  In  1.41 1 he  was 
installed  as  administrator  of  his  reversion 
ary  estate,  of  which,  three  years  later,  the 
debt  not  being  paid,  he  acquired  full  pos- 
session, with  the  title  of  Margrave,  and  the 
privileges  of  an  Elector  of  the  Empire.  In 
141?  the  formal  investiture  took  place,  and 
Frederic  VI.  of  Nuremberg  became  Fred- 
eric I.  of  Brandenburg. 

The  new  Elector  had  to  restore  order,  to 
restore  the  finances,  to  restore  the  elector- 
al authority,  and  in  this  lie  succeeded  fair- 
ly well.  A diplomatist  as  well  as  a sol- 
dier, he  used  intrigue  ami  force,  he  bribed 
and  crushed;  and  the  barons  Especially, 
who  during  the  practical  interregnum  of 
a century  had  degenerated  into  mere  ban- 
dits, were  dri  ven  to  their  castles,  and  taught 
the  meaning  of  the  new  era.  F rederic  at 
tended  the  Council  of  Constance,  where,  in- 
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stead  of  being  like  Sigismond  super  gram - 
rriatiCam,  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  roost  learned  of  the  lay  members.  It 
is  also  believed  that  he  endeavored  to  save 
Hints  from  the  stake. 

Frederic  died  in  1440.  His  last  act  was 
the  least,  sagiicious  of  his  life,  for  his  death- 
tied  testament  provided,  in  violation  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  for  a division  of  his  posses- 
sions between  his  four  sons.  The  two 
Frederics,  the  second  and  fourth  sons, 
were  to  have  the  Mark;  the  other  two, 
John  and  Albert,  the  Franconian  terri 
tory.  But  the  self-abnegation  of  the  bro- 
thers themselves  averted  the  worst  eonse- 
qneurrs  of  this  measure.  The  younger 
Frederic  and  John  waived  their  respect- 
ive claims,  and  Urns  left  instead  of  four 
only  two  dynasties,  Frederic  II.  in  Bran- 
denburg, ami  Albert  in  Nuremberg.  In 
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1471  the  former  died,  and  the  latter  once 
more  reunited  the  entire  dominions  of  the 
family.  Under  Albert  his  son  John  was 
left  as  governor  in  Brandenburg. 

We  now  begin  to  meet  a series  of  clas- 
sical by-namesgiven  to  the  successive  Elec- 
tors by  their  fond  contemporaries,  and  pre 
sunmbly  descriptive  of  their  leading  vir- 
tues. Frederic  II.  was  Frederic  t he  Iron; 
Albert  was  Achilles;  John,  John  Cicero; 
Joachim,  the  Nestor,  and  so  on.  Freder- 
ic showed  his  iron  firmness  in  disciplining 
the  towns  as  his  father  had  disciplined  the 
nobles,  and  his  greatest  achievement  was 


■ the  forcible  seizure  of  a square  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  on  which  he  began  the  erection 
of  a castle,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  roy- 
al castle  on  the  Spree.  Up  to  that  tune 
Tangerinimde,  on  the  Elbe,  had  been  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  Margraves,  and  the 
modest i4  Sehloss”  there  was  their  first  pal- 
ace, Albert  Achilles  was  the  great  sol 
dier  of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  Germany;  He  was  the  hero  of 
every  tournament,  the  victor  in  every  bat- 
tle, the  generalissimo  in  many  imperial 
wars  In  ;him  the  warrior  clearly  pro 
dominated  over  the  statesman;  but  that 
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he  was  not  destitute  of  political  wisdom 
is  shown  by  the  so-called  “House  Ordi- 
nance/' which  lie  left  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment. of  his  family.  By  this  he  sep- 
arated forever  the  Brandenburg  and  the 
Franconian  possessions,  and  established 
in  each  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Mr. 
Hailam  calls  this  the  earliest  formal 
promulgation  of  that  principle.  In 
I486  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  by  John,  the 
Teutonic  Cicero.  John  was  eloquent, 
but  he  was  likeAVi.se  a man  of  action. 

He  subdued  some  fresh  insurrections 
of  the  nobles,  hung  a few  of  them,  and 
procured  from  his  Estates  the  grant  of 
an  excise  on  beer— the  earliest  tax  of 
the  kind  in  the  mark. 

With  Joachim  begins  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion Nestor  is  the  Homeric  type  of 
n wise  man  ; and  Joachim,  if  not  wise, 
was  at  least  learned,  and  a friend  of 
learning.  He  improved  the  parish 
schools,  founded  the  University  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  established  a 
high  court  of  appeals  (the  ,‘VKammer* 
gerichU),  and  introduced  the  Roman 
law.  But  his  sagacity  fell  short  of  per- 
ceiving the  force  and  significance  of  Lu- 
ther's great  religious  revolt.  Hits  bro- 
ther Albert  was  the  notorious  Archbishop 
of  Mavence,the  friend  of  Tet-zel,  to  whom, 
under  Joachim's  influence,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Frankfort  gave  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate. The  Elector's  own  wife;  Elizabeth, 
embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and  was  sent 
into  exile.  His  sons  were  secretly  Protest- 
ants. His  people,  and  even  many  of  his 
clergy*  joined  the  great  army  of  heretics; 
and  all  over  the  Mark  former  Catholics 
were  demolishing  images,  reading  the  un- 
expurgated  Bible,  and  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.  Joachim  alone 
clung  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Joachim  II.  f son  of  Nestor,  found  the 
Reformation  already  prepared  for  him  on 
his  accession.  In  1539  it  was  formally 
proclaimed.  The  exiled  Elizabeth  was  re- 
called to  her  son's  court,  where  she  had, 
however,  the  society  of  other  ladies.  Prot- 
estants like  herself,  but  otherwise  less  es- 
ii  mable.  As  i n other  ecu  1 1 tries,  the  Ref  or  - 
mation  was  also  followed  in  Brandenburg 
by  the  confiscation  of  much  of  the  Church 
property,  especially  that  of  the  monaster- 
ies. By  this  measure  the  crown  acquired 
a considerable  increase  of  resources,  and 
thereby  of  prestige  and  power.  But  Jo 
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aebim  was  a spendthrift,  and  during  his 
reign  but  little  benefit  was  reaped  from 
the  new  revenues.  His  sou  and  successor, 
John  George,  was  a man  of  a different 
stamp,  and  was,  in  fact,  called 
— the  steward— because  of  his  frugal  and 
systematic  methods.  He  redeemed  the 
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grown  domains,  which  bus  father  had 
pledged  for  loans,  recovered  the  revenues, 
which  had  been  farmed  out  to  specu- 
lators, reduced  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold, and  made  many  reforms  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration ; but  bis  resolute 
spirit  of  thrift  led  him  into  measures  which 
were  often  harsh  and  sometimes  unjust. 

The  two  succeeding  princes.  Joachim 
Frederic  (1597-16081  and  John  Sigismond 
(1608-1619).  were  hot  dist  inguished  by  any 
striking  personal  qualities,  although  the 
Prussian  school  histories  give  them  the 
excellent  character  uniformly  ascribed  to 
the  HoherizolJems.  Nor  were  their  reigns 
marked  by  any  noteworthy  events.  John 
Sigismond  did,  indeed,  create  no  small  sen- 
sation by  exchanging  the  Lutheran  for 
the  Calvinist  faith,  which  henceforth  re- 
mained the  religion  of  the  family,  and 
the  apostasy  led  to  important  political 
embarrassments.  But  in  this  age  of  tol- 
eration or  indifference  the  change  from 
Luther  to  Calvin,  since  especially  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prince  was  not  followed  by 
the  people,  seems  less  momentous  than  it 
apparently  did  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Some  important  territorial  acqui- 
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sitions  were,  however,  made  during  this 
period.  To  one  of  these  is  owing  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  present  kingdom  is 
called  Prussia  instead  of  Brandenburg, 
and  it  will  conduce  to  a better  knowledge 
of  the  rise  of  the  Hohenzollerns  if  we  now 
briefly  review  the  course  of  territorial 
growth. 

The  original  grant  to  the  first  Ascanian 
Margrave,  Albert  the  Bear,  comprised  only 
a small  district  lying  along  the  Elbe 
and  the  Havel,  and  having  as  chief  places 
the  towns  of  Stendal,  Salzwedel,  and  Ha- 
velberg.  The  settlement  of  Brandenburg 
was  afterward  acquired,  and  the  old  name 
of  North  Mark  was  dropped  for  that  of 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Other  conquests 
were  gradually  made  toward  the  north 
and  east,  considerable  districts  were  pur- 
chased, and  some  were  brought  in  as  the 
wedding  portions  of  brides  who  married 
into  the  family.  But  what  one  Margrave 
gained  an  unworthy  successor  might  lose ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  extent  of  the  Mark 
when  acquired  by  the  Hohenzollerns  was 
considerably  less  than  at  some  earlier  pe- 
riods. They  began,  however,  to  recover 
the  lost  territory,  and  even  to  make  new 
acquisitions.  The  New  Mark,  of  which 
Ciistrin  was  the  capital,  reverted  to  John 
George  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  was 
reunited  to  the  Mark.  John  Sigismond 
acquired  a claim  of  disputed  validity  to 
the  district  known  as  J^rHd^Cleve,  along 
the  Rhine,  below  Cologne.  Other  claim- 
ants arose,  and  the  dispute  continued 
until  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  but 
eventually  a large  share  of  the  territory 
was  permanently  retained.  But  a more 
important  acquisition  was  that  of  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia,  which  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  John  Sigismond.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  transaction  is  interesting.  We 
must  relate  it  in  a few  lines. 

The  country  in  question  lies  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  east  of  the  river  Vistu- 
la. The  natives  — the  Prussians,  or  Po- 
Russians— were  Slavs  by  race,  heathen  by 
religion,  fishermen  and  hunters  by  occu- 
pation ; and  they  were  ever  ready  to  fight, 
and  fight  bravely,  for  their  religion,  their 
homes,  and  their  independence.  But  the 
Church  could  not  tolerate  their  religion, 
and  sought  to  carry  them  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  on  the  point  of  the  sword.  With 
the  sword  the  barbarians  resisted;  and 
more  than  one  pious  expedition  marched 
into  fatal  disaster.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  in  the  Teutonic  Knights 
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— an  order  of  chivalry  founded  during 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  settled  without  em- 
ployment at  Venice.  Those  zealous  ad- 
venturers responded  with  eagerness  to  the 
appeal.  They  received  a grant  of  the 
country  from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
set  about  the  conquest  with  energy  and 
method,  and  eventually  subdued  the  na- 
tives under  their  authority  and  * that  of 
the  Church.  For  two  centuries  they  gov- 
erned well.  The  country  was  prosperous, 
and  the  knights,  though  a privileged  caste, 
averse  to  labor,  set  at  least  an  example  of 
temperance  and  equity.*  But  luxury  and 
idleness  began  finally  to  work  their  effects, 
and  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  knights 
had  lost  their  habits  of  sobriety,  their  sense 
of  justice,  their  valor  and  skill  in  battle. 
In  wars  with  Poland  they  were  repeatedly 
unsuccessful,  and  paid  for  their  defeats  by 
the  loss  of  territory.  The  post  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  order  went  begging  all  over 
Europe.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a post  either 
of  honor  or  of  power.  But  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  choice  fell  upon  Al- 
bert of  Hohenzollern,  of  the  Nuremberg 
branch  of  the  family,  and  he  accepted, 
with  the  resolution  to  restore  the  wasted 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  The  task  was  dif- 
ficult. The  princes  of  the  Empire,  to  whom 
Albert  applied  for  help,  gave  only  advice. 
Martin  Luther,  whom  he  consulted,  also 
gave  advice,  and  on  that  he  acted.  He 
adopted  the  Reformation,  secularized  the 
order,  and  created  the  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
he  himself  being  Duke,  and  a vassal  of  the 
republic  of  Poland. 

With  this  revolution  begins  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  duchy  by  Albert's  kinsmen 
of  Brandenburg.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  in  1569  the  right  of  succession  in  the 
duchy,  on  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  of 
Albert,  had  been  secured  to  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburg  by  treaty  with  Poland, 
that  in  1618  this  contingency  arrived,  and 
that  John  Sigismond,  who  had  a further 
claim  based  on  his  marriage  with  a grand- 
daughter of  Albert,  became  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia. 

John  Sigismond  enjoyed  his  new  ac- 
quisition less  than  a year,  when  he  left  it, 
together  with  the  grave  complications  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  to  his  son  George 
William.  But  the  tenth  Elector  proved 
to  be  a degenerate  son  of  the  house.  The 
times  called  for  a prince  of  resolute  char- 
acter, firm  in  the  Protestant  faith  ; but 
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and  his  family  were  Calvinists,  his  sub- 
jects were  Lutherans,  and  opposed  to  ac- 
tion. Neutrality  became,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  Brandenburg.  But  this  was  the 
worst  of  all  pol 


Behwarzenberg.  It  was  not.  therefore,  at 
an  auspicious  time  for  Brandenburg'  that 
the  patriots  of  Bohemia  rose  in  revolt,  and 
the  great  religious  struggle  began  to  surge 
over  Germany,  The  Lutherans  affected 
to  look  on  the  war  with  LndiffVrerice,  as 
concerning  only  the  Calvinists,  not  the 
Protestants  generally,  and  this  feeling  the 
Imperialists  artfully*  and  for  a time  not 


Hues,  since  it  provoked  ag- 
gressions from  l>oth  belligerents.  Jed  to 
repeated  invasions  of  the  Mark.  now  by 
Mansfeld,  now  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein, 
and  bi-tween  them  all  lirandenbtirg  suf 
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unsuccessfully,  encouraged.  Hence,  if 
George  William  had  been  disposed  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  his  brethren,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult,  for  although  he 


George  William  was  indolent,  timid,  pet- 
ulant, vacillating,  probably  faithless,  and 
lie  had  as  chief  minister  and  conlidant 
a bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  one  Count 
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suits.  Then,  these  affairs  being  settled, 
he  resumed  the  struggle  with  the  Estates 
in  all  his  different  territories. 

There  was  no  general  Parliament  for 
the  entire  realm.  Each  principality  —the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duchies  of 
Prussia  and  of  Cleve — had  its  own  cor- 
porate existence,  its  own  liberties,  its  own 
Estates,  and  its  own  Diet.  These  Diets 
had  grown  up,  like  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  original  elements  of 
Teutonic  and  feudal  society ; and  if  less 
high  ly  developed  and  completely  organ* 
ized  than  the  body  which  sent  Charles 
I.  to  the  scaffold,  their  rights  were  as 
clear  and  their  powers  not  less  compre- 
hensive. Repeated  charters  confirmed 
these  rights  and  powers.  No  war  con  Id 
l>e  declared,  no  treaty  concluded,  above 
all,  .no  new  tux  imposed,  without  their 
assent.  And  they  had  a further  sanc- 
tion in  the  feudal  relation— the  Estates 
of  Prussia  in  the  suzerainty  of  Poland, 
those  of  Brandenburg  and  Cleve  in  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor.  But  while 
the  earlier  Electors  had  cheerfully  .ac- 
quiesced in  the  claims  of  their  Diets, 
and  had  co-operated  with  them  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  while  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Frederic  Will- 
iam, though  impatient  under  the  yoke, 
had  been  powerless  to  shake  it  off,  be 
himself  was  more  resolute  in  his  aims, 
more  sagacious  in  his  measures,  and 
more  favored  by  circ  umstances.  In  Bran- 
denburg but  little  resistance  wavS  made. 
The  Elector  w*as  in  possession  of  a formi- 
dable standing  army,  and  after  1653,  when 
the  last  general  Diet  met  for  the  Mark,  he 
reigned  and  ruled  like  an  absolute  prince. 
The  people  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  made 
the  most  stubborn  defense;  and  although 
they  too  wiftv  ti nail y vanqu i shed  — by 
treachery  rather  than  by  force  — the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  is  full  of  heroic  in- 
cidents, to  which  unfortunately  only  a 
brief  reference  can  be  made.  The  Prus- 
sians had  conquered  their  franchises  from 
the  Order ; their  independence strength- 
ened by  their  remoteness  from  the  Elec- 
tors capital;  and  while  strongly  attached 
by  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  court  of 
Poland,  they  persisted  in  regarding  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  as 
unlawful  intruders  in  the  country.  The 
tie  with  Poland  was  first  severed,  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  astounding  du- 
plicity. Sweden  and  Poland  became  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  Frederic  William,  by 
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espousing  the  side  now  of  one,  now  of  the 
other  belligerent,  managed  to  secure  from 
both  a recognition  of  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  The 
Diet  could  no  longer  appeal  to  Warsaw 
for  help,  and  was  thus  already  half  de- 
feated. The  Elector  next  seized,  by  a gross 
breach  of  faith,  Rhode,  the  champion  of 
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the  communes,  and  General  Von  Kalck- 
steiu,  the  leader  of  the  nobles,  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  Then,  with  an  armed 
force,  he  Occupied  the  city  of  Kdnigsberg. 
and  the  wwk  was  done.  Ills  supremacy 
was  acknowledged,  the  investiture  was 
conferred,  and  the  Diet  of  Prussia  followed 
that  of  Braudenburg  into  oblivion. 

This  Elector's fii«t  military  achievement 
was  in  the  year  1G5G,  w hen,  as  tht*  ally  of 
Sweden,  he  led  his  troops  against  the  Poles 
at  Warsaw,  arid  by  a brilliant  charge  car- 
ried the  heights  of  Praga,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  The  result  was,  as  wo  have 
seen,  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia.  After 
an  end  had  been  put  to  all  these  complica- 
tions by  the  Treaty  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  the 
Elector's  sword  languished  iu  its  scabbard, 
or  was  only  drawn,  as  at  Kdnigsberg, 
against  his  own  subjects,  until  1672,  when 
Brandenburg  became  involved  in  the 
wars  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  Brandenburg 
troops  made  two  or  three  fruitless  cam- 
paigns on  the  Rhine.  But  while  the  Elec- 
tor wa$~at  Strasburg  with  all  his  troops, 
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in  1675,  the  enterprise  of  the  Swedes  gave 
him  an  opportunity  once  more  to  show 
his  mettle  as  a soldier.  As  allies  of  France, 
though  nominally  at  peace  with  Frederic 
William,  they  had  made  a diversion  in 
favor  of  Louis  by  invading  the  Mark  with 
12,000  men,  veterans,  whose  backs  no  foe 
had  ever  seen.  But  the  Elector  accepted 
the  challenge,  hastened  by  forced  marches 
across  Germany  to  his  own  territories,  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  bold  and 
arduous  manoeuvres,  and  near  the  village 
of  Fehrbellin,  northwest  of  Berlin,  gave 
them,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1675,  a bloody 
and  crushing  defeat.  The  victory  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  famous  in  the 
annals  of  an  army  which  inscribes  Ross- 
bach,  Sadowa,  and  Sedan  on  its  standards. 
The  Swedes  were  driven  out  of  the  Mark, 
but  the  war  continued  to  rage  for  several 
years,  and  even  at  the  peace  the  Elector 
was  deprived,  by  the  interference  of 
France,  of  the  expected  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. The  Swedes  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain as  much  of  Pomerania  as  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  W estphalia. 

Warsaw  and  Fehrbellin  are  Frederic 
William’s  chief  military  laurels,  and  they 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  both  a brave 
and  a skillful  soldier.  His  army,  though 
small,  was  efficient.  His  lieutenants  were 
the  worthy  predecessors  of  Zieten  and 
Bliicher.  But  the  Elector  was  not  fond  of 

war,  except  for  its  results,  and  even  as  to 
results,  his  adroit  and  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous diplomacy  makes  a far  better  showing 
than  his  campaigns.  For  his  duplicity  and 
his  usurpations  no  excuse  can  be  made, 
although  his  Prussian  apologists  cite,  of 
course,  the  “spirit  of  the  age”  in  extenua- 
tion; but  the  Elector,  nevertheless,  had 
some  excellent  virtues,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. He  was  a good  administrator,  and  un- 
der his  fcare  the  finances  and  every  branch 
of  the  service  were  vastly  improved.  He 
was  a keen  judge  of  men,  selected  capable 
subordinates,  and  gave  them  his  confi- 
dence as  long  as  they  deserved  it.  He 

was,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Prussian 
bureaucracy,  as  well  as  of  the  absolutism 
which  it  long  so  efficiently  served.  His 
domestic  relations  were  correct  and  ex- 
emplary, though  not  without  their  trials. 
The  Elector's  first  wife  was  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Orange,  a woman  of  strong 
affection  and  practical  domestic  taste. 
Carlyle  lias  made  merry  over  the  Dutcf* 
cabbage  gardens  which  she  planted  about 
Berlin.  But  she  died  in  1667,  and  Frederic 
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William  next  espoused  the  widowed  Duch- 
ess Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  who  yielded 
him  several  children  of  her  own,  and  treat- 
ed those  of  his  first  marriage  with  the  usual 
tenderness  of  a step-mother.  But  only  one 
of  Louise’s  four  sons,  and  he  the  least 
worthy  of  all,  Frederic,  reached  manhood. 

The  virtues  and  achievements  of  the 
Great  Elector  are  commemorated  in  bronze 
by  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues  in 
Europe,  the  work  of  Schliiter.  A better, 
because  a simpler,  tribute  was  paid  to  him 
by  Frederic  the  Great.  Walking  one  day 
through  the  crypt  where  rest  the  bones  of 
his  ancestors,  Frederic  paused  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  observed 
to  his  attendants:  “Celui-ci,  messieurs,  a 
fait  de  grandes  choses!”  He  did  great 
things,  but  he  did  them  in  a manner  which 
the  moralist  must  condemn. 

Frederic  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the 
Great  Elector,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible personages  whom  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem  has  produced.  He  was 
vain,  frivolous,  unmanly,  and,  withal, 
physically  deformed.  But  the  facilities 
of  his  age,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own 
vanity,  permitted  him  to  connect  his  name 
with  one  famous  and  several  praisewor- 
thy achievements.  He  obtained  the  roy- 
al dignity  for  himself  and  his  successors; 
he  founded  the  University  of  Halle  and 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences;  he 
gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  Leibnitz, 
Pufendorf,  Wolf,  Spener,  Thomasius,  and 
other  ingenious  scholars ; and  he  was  the 
husband  of  Sophia  Charlotte. 

Indeed,  the  good  fortune  last  named, 
the  possession  of  an  accomplished  and  en- 
terprising princess,  accounts  in  large  mea- 
sure for  all  of  Frederic’s  triumphs,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  acquisition  of  the  crown. 
That  was  his  own  work,  and  it  was  one 
singularly  calculated  to  call  forth  all  of 
his  zeal  and  energy.  But  in  the  encour- 
agement given  to  learning  and  letters  and 
art,  the  Electress  was  the  leader,  while 
her  husband  was  inspired  less  by  intel- 
lectual sympathy  than  by  the  desire  to 
add  lustre  to  his  court 

Sophia  Charlotte,  Frederic’s  second 
wife,  was  a princess  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, and  sister  of  George  I.  of  England. 
Her  naturally  keen  and  active  mind  had 
been  developed  by  an  excellent  education, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual society  which  Germany  afforded. 
Leibnitz  was  always  a welcome  guest  at 
her  father’s  court,  and  after  her  marriage 
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eric  attached  a profound  importance,  so 
that  although  he  respected  and  even  fear- 
ed, lie  hardly  admired  her.  She  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Electors  love  for  spec- 
tacular effect.  If  a magnificent  pageant 
was  organized  at  the  palace,  the  Elec  tress 
would  absent  herself  entirely,  or  commit 
some  solecism  and  throw  everything  into 
confusion,  or  even  break  up  the  whole 
ceremony  by  going  into  open  revolt  at 
some  critical  moment.  During  the  cor- 
onation services  at  Konigsberg.  which 
Frederic  had  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
make  solemn  and  imposing,  the  Electress 
laughed  behind  her  husband  s great  wig. 
and  even  took  a pinch  of  snuff  at  the  very 
point  where  Frederic  expected  her  to 
look  most  grave  and  decorous.  On  her 
death-bed  site  could  not  suppress  her  grim 
humor. 


he  gave  a great  part  of  his  time  to  Berlin, 
•where  Sophia  Charlotte  continued  to  pro- 
pound paradoxes,  and  quiz  him  about  the 
causes  of  things.  Refugees  from  Luther- 
an and  refugees  from  Catholic  intoler- 
ance were  cordially  received  and  toler- 
ated by  the  Eleetress’s  influence.  She  pat- 
ronized Jesuits,  and — her  kindness  being 
seasoned  with  a touch  of  malicious  hu- 
mor— she  delighted  in  betraying  Spener 
and  Vota  into  theological  disputes  in  her 
drawing-room.  She  was  a firm  friend  of 
Sehliitcr,  and  to  his  genius  and  her  man- 
agement Berlin  owes  some  of  its  finest 
monuments  and  palaces,  Besser,  Cmiifz, 
and  other  so-called  poets  found  in  the 
Electrons  a patient  listener  as  they  muted 
their  odes  and  epics.  But  with  all  her 
merits  and  accomplishments  Sopliia  Char- 
lotte wanted  one  quality  to  which  Fred 
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“ His  Majesty  will  grieve  bitterly  when 
you  are  gone,”  said  an  attendant. 

“ Oh  yes,”  replied  the  penetrating  prin- 
cess; “but  it  will  give  him  the  chance  to 
get  up  a magnificent  funeral.” 

A magnificent  funeral  she  received,  and 
— if  that  could  honor  the  dead — deserved ; 
but  not  long  afterward  her  inconsolable 
husband  consoled  himself  by  a third  wife. 

Sophia  Charlotte  died  in  1703.  The 
kingdom  was  established  in  1701 ; and  it 
is  recorded  afc  significant  that  the  Elector 
himself  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  as 
if  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  owed  it  only 
to  his  own  efforts,  and  not  to  any  earthly 
potentate.  But  he  had  found  it  prudent 
first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emper- 
or, for  which  a long  course  of  negotiations 
was  necessary ; and  Frederic  had  to  pledge 
support  to  the  Austrian  pretensions  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  before  the 
imperial  scruples  were  overcome.  The 
Pope  protested,  but  to  no  effect.  The  new 
King  took  his  title  from  Prussia  instead 
of  Brandenburg,  because  as  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia he  was  already  independent,  while  as 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  he  was  a vassal 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
too,  that  after  this  first  original  coronation 
all  of  the  succeeding  kings  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony,  except  the  present  King, 
William,  who  in  1861  revived  it. 

The  second  King,  Frederic  William  I. 
— 1713-1740 — recalls,  by  his  virtues  and 
by  his  vices,  his  grandfather  rather  than 
his  father.  For  letters  and  art,  for  ele- 
gance and  taste,  he  had  a contempt  not 
less  strong  than  for  the  baser  joys  of 
Frederic’s  life  — for  pomp,  ostentation, 
pedantry,  and  dissoluteness.  He  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  French  plays,  French  mis- 
tresses, French  dancing-masters.  Latin 
pedagogues  were  banished  from  court. 
Wolf,  the  professor  at  Halle,  was  dis- 
missed for  teaching  a metaphysical  theory 
of  the  will,  wrhich  the  King  thought  would 
be  fatal  to  discipline  in  the  army.  Even 
music  was  sternly  prohibited,  although 
Sophia  Charlotte  had  counted  that  art 
among  her  various  accomplishments,  and 
Frederic,  the  heir-apparent,  was  an  as- 
siduous performer  on  the  flute.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  which  had  given  charac- 
ter to  the  court  of  Frederic  I. — the  plea- 
sant and  useful,  like  the  grotesque  and 
noxious— was  summarily  rooted  up  and 
thrown  into  the  street  by  this  inflexible 
reformer.  To  these  narrow  though  in 
part  wholesome  prejudices  were  joined 


not  less  serious  defects  of  character  and 
deportment.  The  King  was  vicious  in 
his  temper,  coarse  and  brutal  in  manner, 
violent  in  his  methods.  His  cane  was  free- 
ly used  on  his  domestics,  on  his  soldiers, 
on  his  officials;  while  for  women  who 
“left  their  brats”  to  gossip  on  the  street 
he  had  rebukes  always  pungent,  but  not 
always  delicate.  The  harshest  treatment 
was  reserved  for  his  own  son,  the  Prince 
Royal,  Frederic.  His  flutes  were  smash- 
ed, his  Latin  books  burned;  he  narrowly 
escaped  shooting  for  so-called  desertion; 
and  though  his  life  was  finally  spared,  it 
was  at  the  price  of  imprisonment,  a diet 
of  bread  and  water,  and  a long  series  of 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  political 
maxims  of  this  monarch  were  even  more 
rigorous  than  those  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Great  Elector.  ‘ 4 Ich  stablire  die  sou- 
veranetat  wie  einen  rocher  von  bronce,” 
said  he,  in  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the 
times.  And  he  carried  out  this  purpose 
with  unflinching  severity,  destroying  the 
few  remnants  of  local  and  popular  liber- 
ties, and  leaving  the  government  a com- 
plete despotism. 

Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  the  old  King 
had  many  virtues,  both  private  and  polit- 
ical. His  marriage  vow  was  faithfully 
kept.  The  prison  fare  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  others  he  cheerfully  accepted 
for  himself.  He  worked  as  hard  as  the 
meanest  subject.  Even  his  frugality, 
though  it  seems  petty  and  mean,  was  a 
useful  change  from  the  prodigality  of  his 
father,  and  produced  good  effects  in  the 
future.  As  an  administrator  he  was  vigi- 
lant, prompt,  and  sagacious.  Many  prac- 
tical reforms  were  made  by  him  in  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  the  civil 
servants  were  bullied  and  starved  into 
wonderfully  efficient  instruments.  The 
large  army  which  he  organized  and  train- 
ed, though  little  used  by  him,  fought  suc- 
cessfully the  battles  of  his  son,  while  the 
vast  treasures  that  he  amassed  paid  their 
cost. 

The  King  had  one  passion,  and  one  fa- 
vorite amusement.  His  passion  was  for 
tall  soldiers,  the  famous  Grenadiers  of  the 
Guard,  and  to  obtain  choice  specimens  all 
Europe  was  ransacked,  and  fabulous  prices 
were  paid.  His  chief  recreation  was  the 
Tobacco  Parliament,  a nightly  meeting  of 
chosen  companions,  where  smoking  and 
beer-drinking  were  conducted  on  a basis 
of  perfect  democratic  equality,  state  af- 
fairs were  discussed  with  an  utter  absence 
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merous  and  more  startling*  paradoxes  than 
Frederic,  No  great  king  ever  gave  in  his 
youth  so  little  promise  of  greatness.  And 
few  men,  whether  warriors  or  statesmen 
or  priuces,  have  found  a biographer  like 


of  restraint,  and  coarse  jokes  were  ex- 
changed across  the  table. 

Frederic  William  espoused  his  cousin 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  I. 
of  England,  Elector  of  Hanover.  He  left 
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several  children,  Wilhelmine,  afterward 
Margravine  of  Baimith,  and  Frederic,  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  being  the  oldest 
ami  the  best  known. 

The  character  and  career  of  Frederic 
the  Great  have  been  so  graphically  de- 
scribed iu  Carlyle’s  elaborate  and  popular 
biography  the l the  reader  s general  famil- 
iarity with  the  one  and  the  other  may  mi 
son  ably  be  assumed.  No  historic  person, 
age  otters  in  his  composition  more  nil 


Carlyle— a biographer  who  united  so  many 
qualification#  for  Ids  task,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  tin  extravagant  style,  and  much  per- 
verseness of  judgment,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  vivid  and  accurate 
portraitures  in  modern  literature. 

] From  that  gorgeous  narrative  no  inci- 
j dent  in  Frederic’s  life,  no  eccentricity  of 
} 1 * is  character,  is  omitted.  The  trials  of 
| his  childhood ; the  frivolities  of  his  youth ; 
his  skill  on  the  dale;  his  bad  verses;  his 
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quarrels  and  reconciliations  with  Vol- 
taire; his  breaches  of  private  friendship; 
liis  hypocrisy,  cynicism,  and  perfidy  ; his 
industry  ; his  diatribe  against  Maehiaveb 
li,  with  its  unctuous  platitudes  worthy  of 
Tartuffe;  his  diplomatic  policy,  at  widely 
even  Machiavelli  would  have  shuddered  ; 
his  military  genius;  his  fortitude  under 
defeats;  his  pammoniousness;  his  execu- 
tive talent;  his  unfeeling  wit  ; his  strong 
sense  of  duty  as  a ruler;  his  despotic  meth- 
ods; his  skepticism  and  philosophical  lib- 
erality—such  were  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  career  and  the  contrasts  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  gifted  and  singular  man. 

Intellectually,  and  in  spite  of  some  pe- 
culiar defects,  Frederic  must  undoubtedly 
be  called  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  who 
have  ever  lived.  But  in  nearly  every  oth- 
er respect  he  was  a bad  man,  and  his  ex- 
ample pernicious.  He  had  the  same  con- 
tempt for  his  race  which  ids  own  biogra- 
pher has  frankly  expressed.  His  feelings 
were  seldom  touched  either  bv  the.  suffer- 
ings or  the  rejoicings  of  his  people.  He 
governed  with  a show  of  equity,  not  be 
cause  it  was  just,  hut  because  it  was  poli- 
tic, Even  his  toleration  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  opinion  proceeded  from  con- 
tempt and  indifference  rather  than  from 
any  enlightened  sympathy  with  freedom 
-of  thought,  of  belief,  or  expression.  He 


enlarged  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  but  the 
moral  disgrace  of  such  a triumph  is  not 
yet  effaced.  His  marvellous  victories 
gave  renown  to  the  Prussian  arms  and 
prestige  to  the  Prussian  crown,  but  the 
cost  was  felt  for  generations  afterward 
The  one  redeeming  virtue  in  his  character 
was  his  affection  for  his  sister  Wilhelmine, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
unselfish  and  sincere. 

A few  dates  in  Frederics  life  will  give, 
as  it  were,  a bird's-eye  view  of  Ids  career. 
He  was  born  in  1712,  the  year  before  his 
grand  father’s  death,  and  became  king  in 
1740.  Before  a twelvemonth  had  elapsed 
he  began  his  first  war  with  Austria  by  the 
unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of 
Silesia — a war  which  he  himself  in  his 
Memoirs  declared  to  be  purely  one  of  am- 
bition. Nearly  all  Europe  became  in- 
volved in  the  struggle,  which,  with  a short 
interval  of  peace  obtained  by  Prussia,  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1745.  In  1750  began 
the  Seven  Years' War.  in  which  Frederic, 
with  only  England  as  an  ally,  defended 
himself  and  saved  Silesia  against  all  Eu- 
rope. Rossbaeh,  Leuthen,  Prague.  Torgau. 
Liegnitz.  are  some  of  the  victories  which 
filled  the  world  with  amazement.  Kojin, 
Htxdikirchen.  Kunersdorf,  were  disasters 
from  which  Frederic  recovered  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  The  war  was  ended 
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-tip?  fxatrtplp  of  the  Jupg  kvinj? folhnml 
by  the  i-ourt'K-rs.  a * i < i from  tlo-nee  dwt-nd- 
intr  to  tlie  lower  orders,  Berlin  ««*  t ho 
scene  dnr/uti'  eleven  years  of  nriintcmipt 
•hI  Hint  di,s<rra<-oftil  oreies.  The  pul  if  tea  I 
enterprises  of  the  time  wen' .either  wymitih 
acts  erf spolhit  ion.  like  t he  wentid  and  third 
pit rt i fi on s of  Poland, *>r  ludjerouH  taiKt 
3 ike  fjrir  eujn|HO*£tw  jugMuyf ‘thri.  French 
Bovol/itifoii  'fib  Mu-jfdty  pyktiid  to-ha-ye 
hfwl  iitifuritj  jinrts,  but  (he  Pvufeian 
htsunnapy  hi’  the  hoiiyo - iif  Hnhthsoilem 
sm>  «.ui  disimguished  for  candor 
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vras  even  more  rihHd  m&Q  w&&  oOsti 
mite,  and  wlieu  tlie  reVoI 
of  1848  broke  Over  Germany it  prtnjti.pHf . 
£w:epfc  Mvay  the  poor  King's  fantastic  1}^^ 
tlx^  Io^  e^vJe  >nt  Memo],  ilife  death  of  the  | H&&  of  divine  right  5tnd  arbitrary  }a‘>  Wb*y 
broken  Uvurted  Louise,  and  at  Ja#t<  in  j It  is  true  that 'the  insurrection  in  Berlin 
X&lSAthe;  ppriMj^  alliance, .*  j ^ was  suppressetL  The  King,  faithful  it* -for* 

and  (he  battle  of  Lripsi e The  lion  vras  ; principles,  refused  the  imperial  crow n be 

cmriied,  and  Prussia  was  again  free,  in  j cause  it  was  vdlVmi  by  ibe  people  instead 
tbe  UuvMlml  days  ’ campaign  ami  tUo | of  the  princes  of  (Germany,  Shurii  cone-.**- 
of  W4W?rTo?*«  BtuHifcr  and  bis  troops  took  #|&uk he  tnmh?  tvew  meagre  in  pxteixi:' 
part,  but  from  .1  $ 1 5 to  t.8t|4  *»v>  Prussian  and  migmeious  in  maimer,  Bui  a *.:ou- 
army  Imxkrii  tv  seririhfc  enemy  if*  the  fp<5&  stitufcmn  "mm  obtained  by  PmsSin,  and 
The  eternal  of  fchfe  sWfip  Wore  Mfxug’b  amri?  often  rnodUhab  ami  h one 

almost  omihdtisi’y  jmiffc?  hut  in  political  ; lime  openly  rialatWi,  it  remains  still  the 
■-ftff&irs&l  home  ttiVre  VauS  no  pc^ee/fnethe<  funclufueptal  lav/  *yf  the  $ihbe« , 
people,  through  resolute  leaders,  were  t it  ' FraJk *m  William  married.  Elizabeth  of 

vain  trying  to  hold  the  R ing  to  Bavaria.  who  adopted  ProteSlaiUi sni,'  but 

one  of  tbe  most  soleiuo  pledges  over  g:i veil  made  U ns  ritual isiie  as  [possible;  had  pre 
by  ft  pri  nce  on  the  Ibmum  post  emus  notions  of  fysp  jb  usbaud’s  $>re 

in  181a  while  the  diplonmtists  at  the  rogative  and  her  own.  position : and  being 
Cong WM o f Y ie u u a were  labrn^ou sly  work-  a friehet  of  all  the  moral itie»,  uiSpir«Ml  lhe 
iug  Over  the  problem  of  Eu  toptsan  rerixm  palfnu  ' pit  Mite . liy great;  vrirfeiy 

si  rue  tiotf , the  tip  ws  mw&  that  dSjf  apo  l coo  of  artful*  &bd  Arbitrary  regulation#  The 

*m  &$$m.  ttf  worthy  pair  had  m*  chUifozn,  mil  vijfe 
arms.  Once  -more  Emiem*  William  ap~  u>ugue.  ..f  seumbri  did  mri  neglect  the  riv- 
pealed  to  1m  people,  ami  knowing -fha-l  the  chm^ance.  In  1 858.  Frederic  Wini&nUunl 
de&poitern  of  I \ is  o \v u govern  mftnt  wei^lied  #v  Stroke  of  paratyfcby  followed  by  softem 
r.i,{  h ss  heavily  upon  bis  subjens  than  ing  of  the  brain,  fc.ml  his  brother  WtjtiAru 
■ t'ha  j- yt?  Napolnmi,  he  .•promised;  on the  es;^  appointed  * Thr^ 

pulsiim  •>/  rim  invaders  and  the  return  of  3 bo  sueeeederl  l<>  the  throne  /*$  WiSlwm  f. 

*r.  *<■<  i.-.!.rmiuee  r^|nea*nbd i ve  iriSUtti-  .'.-He  was  vpkde  of  ^p-euer  stud  than  hi* 
t-o^  ami  .'i  eonstiiutit.mal  r&gmrf.  The  luvitber.  L*ass  gifted  by  nanua-,  less  idgln 
was  imyyr  f h \ iilled . On  ya-  ;ly /-'edby^fed;  1*^8  ppetk^l  iu 
•prb^^:  'hot . -pr^' t j-f , prli  wa^  ^ound  U»i , '.  fer^y eri  f ■ W^'s  dip 

ot  ri,»r  Kin %v  e vailed  the  nbligatiotj  tie  djSje>sed  to  bafnly  'voi  ds  with  a i.vmb  •. 

of  hi8 Aypril;  arul  Oil  HBa ';;^atlr*iiri^p'4emd%  had  >\  gfedii ihy  e-ohtemptfby  lawyers,  jbtiri 
&x 'hb  h^d  yv£tiiy.vili  the  ;4ceptre  of  an  abso-  profossurs,,  ata.4  all  that  IrnuW^ 

brother^ 


HU>/waur 


some 
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Ufe  se  miserable;  and  openly- avowed  'hfc  rOi-al.  the  succession  is  safe  For  three  gen- 
hatred  of  parliaments.  and  constitutions,'  i era! .ions  to  eotnv.  . The  Ijtbr-Hppimmt.  of 
When  ho,  came  In  power  he  was  she  best- 1 the  Crown  IViiec  k his  fittest  son.  Will- 
hatid  in, -in  m Fm-ian,  and  he  made  no  ef  ’ hi  in,  ami;  1/>  William  a son  was  born  in 
ft., vi  i.l  living  tin  - itrsi  few  years  to  create  a jj  hSHit  The  Cro  wn  Prince  has  nlso  other 
Vtn-r  i'.-i  ivMg.  Bismarck.  the  minister;  ' sons,  tun!  .the  collateral  lines,  through  the 
the  viola tu»n  of  the.  charter;  the  arbitrary  {'brother*  of  King  William,  aw*  so  well 
.taxes , the  jteimxh  and  Austrian  wars—  j stocked  with  children  that  the  iJohemol- 
those  wi  re  not  titles  to  ' popularity  , hot  lorn  dynasty  is  not  likely  to  he  soon  ex 
there  was  such  a title,  a singularly  juvvr-  { tiiiguishc-d. 

erfnl  one,  ami  that  >Vas— success,  T.lns  ; It  will  lie,  seeii  from  the  genealogical 
the  King  sought  ami  found.  ...life  fpWnd  iti’he  of  the  Ihvbeohjllerus  that  thy  direct, 
it  at  Sailowa,  and  again  at  Sedan-,  and  line  of  sueeessmti'  from  father  to  sm  has 
when  his  minister  aski-d  j.»rd,,}i  amt  in-  Iw-eri  m<m:  than  twice,  broken,  (.hough  al- 
ways by  ijuitnral  eailt^s  It  whll  he,  seen 
that,  not  Hie  first  Frederk',  buf  Albert. 
A v>  hi  lies.,  his  third  sou,  is  the  true  vom- 


ily  granted.  Everything  *vii$  fdrgotten, 
That  King  William’s  principles  arc  u»~ 
clutngcd  is  evCry  whore  understood that 
he  liears  the  restrain  Is  of  the  eharie)* 
with  any  better  heart  now  thatl  twenty 
years  ago  is  hardly  pretended;  But  he 
least  hi)  outward'  acqutescetivh  to 
tiie  l(Hir  order  of  things,  a«d  more  emild 

in  ■ he  capift, 

The  Emperor  Kiiig  was  born  ip  }7S?t 
'the  year  of  his  ■father's  accession.  and  n. 
therefore  .eighty -six.  years  phi  With  oc- 
sfsmi&tfaK  {jcHwifti*  of;  feebleness,  he  is,  oh 
the  whole,  *>niiulai'{y  stroxig  and  nclive, 
aitd  still  nrpurjts.  bi4  }ntr|ie  lit  pHrade. 
.Several  attempt*  have  been.  made  >;*n  his 
life,  only  Mnw  ed  ashlch,  that  of  Kohiling 
mi  187H, 'was  at  all  serious.  T lie  Empress 
is  of  the  house  of,  Saxe- W'eiwai;.  ' She  is 
not  beautiful,  nor  wholly  an  liable,  hut 
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FROM  THE  FRASER 
Jffrst 

SHIPS  approaching  Washington  Terri- 
_ tory  or  British  Columbia  find  their  nat- 
ural entrance  to  the  great  range  of  land- 
locked waters  penetrating  this  northwest- 
ern coast  through  the  inlet  separating  Cape 
Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island.  If  the 
weather  be  clear,  the  mariner  sees  at  a great 
distance  the  beacons  that  guide  him,  for 
mountains  clothed  in  snow  rise  almost 
from  the  beach  into  a grandeur  well  term- 
ed Olympic.  Besides  those  fronting  the 
southern  shore,  and  the  lesser  heights  of 
Vancouver,  the  far  greater  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  range  stud  the  horizon  with  vivid 
points  of  white,  where  not  many  decades 
ago  might  have  been  seen  the  flaming 
torches  of  active  volcanoes.  Approach- 
ing more  closely,  one  notes  that  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  inlet  a heavy  forest 
covers  all  the  great  undulations  of  the  el- 
evated interior,  like  grass  in  an  uneven 
meadow,  sinking  down  gradually  to  an 
abrupt  but  not  greatly  broken  shore. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  inlet  the 
great  mass  of  the  Olympic  Mountains 
breaks  down  into  the  bold  terminus  of 
Cape  Flattery,  with  its  breakwaters  Flat- 
tery Rocks  and  Tatooche  Island.  The 
scenery  here,  as  one  sails  past,  is  perceived 
to  be  of  the  wildest  description.  “Ima- 
gine a hill  of  gravel  or  an  ocean  beach,” 
writes  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,*  who  knows  it  well 
in  every  aspect,  “converted  into  a solid 
rock  of  adamantine  hardness,  and  you 
have  the  appearance  of  the  rocky  cliff  at 
Cape  Flattery.  In  some  places  the  rock 
shelves  down  to  the  water,  presenting  in 
regular  layers  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  a 
beach,  so  natural  in  appearance  that  on 
stepping  on  it  one  expects  to  feel  his  feet 
slip  on  the  crumbling  mass,  and  wonders 
how  such  fragile,  crumbling  materials  can 
stand  the  violence  of  a winter’s  storm ; but 
once  examined  the  rock  is  found  cemented 
together  as  hard  as  flint.  If  any  one  wish- 
es to  get  a good  idea  of  chaos,  I know  no 
better  place  than  Cape  Flattery,  viewed  on 
a calm  still  day  while  winding  through  its 
caverns  and  arches  in  boat  or  canoe.  Im- 


* I am  indebted  to  this  gentleman  not  only  for 
much  hospitality  at  Port  Townsend,  but  for  the  most 
valuable  assistance  drawn  from  his  long  experience 
in  this  region — assistance  without  which  all  that  part 
of  this  article  relating  to  the  almost  unexplored  re- 
gion west  of  Puget  Sound  must  have  lacked  many 
interesting  and  valuable  details. 
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mense  detached  blocks  of  a gigantic  size 
stand  like  solid  and  eternal  bodies  riven 
from  the  adjacent  cliff  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  Some  are  suspended  on  their 
angles,  and  sustained  by  the  pressure  of 
unseen  rocks,  forming  sharp-pointed  arch- 
es, and  appearing  as  if  they  were  yet  fall- 
ing and  rolling.” 

A little  south  of  the  point  of  the  cape 
stands  a huge  obelisk-like  pillar,  slightly 
leaning  to  the  northwest,  and  fully  one 
hundred  feet  high.  This  pillar  is  called 
by  the  Indians  Tsar-tsar-dark,  and  has  this 
legend  connected  with  it:  Many  years  ago 
an  Indian  climbed  to  its  summit  in  search 
of  young  gulls  and  cormorants,  both  of 
which  abound.  He  managed  the  ascent 
easily  enough,  but  when  he  gazed  down 
from  the  dizzy  height  upon  the  boiling 
waves  below,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  dared  not  attempt  descending.  He 
could  be  seen  and  heard  distinctly,  and  his 
friends  resorted  to  every  expedient  they 
could  devise  for  his  safety,  but  without 
success.  They  tied  strings  to  their  arrows, 
but  could  not  make  them  ascend  to  the 
great  height.  They  caught  gulls,  and  tried 
to  make  them  carry  kelp  lines,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  Six  days  were  wasted  in  this 
vain  attempt,  and  on  the  seventh  he  laid 
himself  down  and  died.  His  spirit,  say 
the  Indians,  still  lives,  and  gives  them 
warning  when  a storm  is  coming  which 
will  make  it  unsafe  for  them  to  go  out  to 
sea. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  cliffs,  extending 
unbroken  to  Neeah  Bay,  hundreds  of  seals 
find  rest,  but  not  in  quiet,  for  the  Indian, 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a calm,  bold- 
ly ventures  in  as  far  as  his  canoe  can  be 
managed;  then,  writh  a torch  in  one  hand 
and  a knife  in  the  other,  he  dashes  into 
the  water,  and  kills  his  canoe  full  before 
they  can  escape  even  in  the  nimbleness  of 
their  own  element.  The  craggy  sides  of 
the  almost  vertical  walls  afford  resting- 
places  to  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  The  vio- 
Let-crested  cormorant  builds  its  nest  wher- 
ever it  can  find  a cranny,  or  can  burrow 
into  a pocket  of  loose  soil.  Harlequin- 
ducks  of  the  gayest  plumage,  gulls, murres, 
guillemots,  petrels,  and  sandpipers  also 
abound,  and  during  the  breeding  season 
the  air  is  filled  with  shrill  cries. 

Bright  flowers,  colored  lichens,  and  fea- 
thery grasses  are  seen  on  the  seamy  face 
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.<jriE"  Hit*  - «r»gst  awl  w«<y\Y!im*  0*&  niu^iiie  aatijrkUst.  Dowi.  from 
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direct  action; of  the  wav®£ 

4?  fhe  gniy  rockV  ru^cxi  ^Ji^kV 
Tiiesoft  lips  \jL  tile  in*>5se^  set^*1 

In  the  weedy  recesses  betwv*m  these  sui*f- 
rvjtchmg'  bowlders  -arc  to  fee  found  ex 
traordhjbuy  smv Tishos; Crus- 
tacea, and  hydro  ids.  with  hosts  of  shelhs, 
left  in  natural  aquaria  as  each  ’tide  goes 
out— a .rich*  and  almost  unto\rched  held 
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tlie  brink  of  iUt  cliffs,  at  various  pointy 
Jfed  by  distant  *now*<  plunge 
bitty  the  ooeaw,  add.  the  entrances  to  c^r- 
lain  srnall  ewe-s.  lie  under  drehos  worn 
cmf  feythc water. 

Such  is  f hv  anrtbem  or  inner  side  of 
Cape.  Flattery  . To  the  scmttiwmvh  abrupt 
i -eliifv, 'margined  beneath  by  a rocky  beach 
or  by  I'eefs  spUniered  into  f&nuixt.h-  m?o;. 
receive  the  onslaught  of  an  ocean  that 
";  / ;’  ■ :.  ^ r;  ;,'y_. ,‘ i&fcy&t  * /teases  to 

, ;■  •:  • v ; thunder  at  ibeir 

i<  j^jMsisk  ' The  only 

j |||m| 

vn  ini- 
vimderni^  w<ei*fh#ty 
ntvyntii 
£ Kwi)iei)te 
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and  Ktv^hiinlt 
,^.j  ■ wntyfiti# 

nij  F 'iKd^r^srifl.  Mi|v 
StreaVns.  wherW 
the  sal  mm*  is 
plentiful  and  is 
<&$$  to  catch  ui 
tftv  rapids— hav* 
&1  d :ny»  suntanned 
ati  Indian  popio 
liitiufo  Off  the 
QiMuih  rtf  the 
.K.Wilieute  lie  mv 
toI  svnfalh  pc^elp- 
iUitia;  . inlets.  Hie 

hf  ^vhic  ii  , 

. • ; ' A l^ktvStek,;  ir^ 
in  the  old 
: a strong". 

Titdih  being  a>> 
tvcs,sibiy,  wn  ! y mi. 
op  e sidcC  ah  d there 
by  cMidlkuU  Joe  ! 
inf  The  jmiii  nv 
: tJbfc/V : :.Js 
sU*ep  ami 
pery,  not  imly 
witlf  nioistimy 
y iht  1 W i th  f he  si  t pi  * • 
of  tin  niyriafU  +U 
;’  ^^lugs:;nuikmif  Hby 
' ptitl  Hieir . home; 
— jjlvigs,  too,  ut  & 
gJAM?  stnf  iin1  nCv* 
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sting  Arrived 

on  ttm  vsnmifitt,>  £p*u to  some  ten  arms  j « 
brtnuUli  found;  only  partly  timbei^dy 
My*  that  by  planting  a few  j>at*4t<ie» ' ;x 
-sni/jH  company  of  people  could 
« ‘ •’ y^arV  very  well.  HHher  the 

KwU  1 et i ret ired  why n atiaeked  hv  em?: 

toms.  wt  to  be  c*myueml.  defending 
themselves  &gani#t  a&siiufr  by  nd  li«^ 
«hoid//bea\v-v  -U^’ ;dd^h;^ 
ljmgaftuxe:  y>t;;  these  nt^Ues  Win#  fepb 
reyd\\  ,;.  t ■ ‘ • &$ 

To  ihiTyoaM  European  Adorer:*  we.o? 
£kiiv  | It  u’oViiy  !tj tree  ImMdybd 
a j lii  sevvii iy  years  #ipee  Balboa  first  gazed 
•at  the  F^eitieT  ; . ■ . . - 

SU(y\L  upon  apeak  to  f>:i  tien.  ** 

It  was-  pot  until  i$%0  ^hiyvihn  found  bis 
way  through  tlmcdiuojmLs  thnl  /^'e  a mom 
lirueiH  to  his  tmtie: 
were  tmihon  the  we^i 
and  in  1 H2  that  !' 
to  ex 

Sir  FramHs 
foreign  eyes 


who  sailed  in  srarciV  of . that  .wfihiml 
“Strxut  of  AniimT  supposed  to  eoiiiviHft. 
the  Atiantie  and  axrid j^'wlioA^  in  t be 

noHJn  Ifis  account  is.  meagre  and  eon 
f used*  bid  it  4wini}»  & fact'  that  be 
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the  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  perhaps 
landed  on  Vancouver,  sighted  Mount 
Olympus,  which  he  called  Sierra  de  Santa 
Rosalina  (it  is  a pity -the  name  has  been 
lost),  and  sailed  home  with  a rich  cargo 
of  furs.  After  him,  in  1775,  Heceta  and 
Bodega  went  northward  in  two  ships, 
which  finally  became  separated  in  a storm, 
Heceta  returning  to  Monterey,  after  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River — an 
honor  which  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
subsequent  achievement  of  Gray — while 
Bodega  pushed  on  to  Alaska,  where  he 
joined  the  part  explored  by  the  Russians 
from  Siberia,  and  saw  Edgecomb — 

“Burning  yet  cold,  drear  and  lone, 

A fire-mount  in  a frozen  zone.” 

Just  as  these  daring  voyagers  were  re- 
turning home  to  be  honored  by  their  king, 
there  was  starting  from  England  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  Captain  Cook.  By 
the  time  it  reached  this  part  of  the  world, 
in  March,  1778,  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
were  deep  in  war,  and  no  Spanish  fiag 
was  visible  north  of  Acapulco.  Cook,  un- 
aware of  Perez,  Heceta,  and  Bodega,  or 
ignoring  their  work,  gave  new  English 
names  to  all  the  coast  points,  making  a 
very  thorough  survey.  Although,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  sharply  on  the 
lookout  for  the  strait  John  of  Fuca  had 
reported,  he  missed  it,  yet  only  by  a hair’s- 
breadth,  as  it  were,  for  he  not  only  saw 
Cape  Flattery,  but  himself  gave  it  that 
name,  “in  token  of  an  improvement  in 
his  prospects.” 

Nine  years  passed,  when  another  Eng- 
lish captain,  Berkeley,  commanding  the 
ship  Imperial  Eagle , found  the  open- 
ing to  a broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  he 
rightly  concluded  to  be  the  one  so  much 
vain  search  had  been  expended  upon.  He 
did  not  enter  it.  however,  but  kept  down 
along  the  coast.  Just  south  of  the  Kwil- 
leute  River  there  is  an  island  of  some 
size.  Here,  twenty-three  years  before, 
Bodega  had  sent  out  his  long-boat  to  the 
land;  but,  alas!  it  never  came  back;  all 
the  men  were  murdered,  and  the  boat  de- 
stroyed. Bodega  called  it  Isla  de  Dolores, 
and  sailed  sadly  homeward.  Probably 
Berkeley  did  not  know  this,  for  he  too 
sent  a boat's  crew  ashore  there,  and  saw 
them  massacred.  He  named  the  place 
Destruction  Island,  and  the  name  still 
stands  upon  our  charts. 

The  very  next  year  (1788)  Lieutenant 
John  Meares,  coming  from  China  on  a 


fur-bringing  trip,  sailed  past  Cape  Flat- 
tery, and  passed  into  the  broad  inlet  where 
Berkeley  had  been  before  him.  “From 
the  mast-head,”  he  records  in  his  Voyages , 
“it  was  observed  to  stretch  to  the  east  by 
north,  and  a clear  and  unbounded  horizon 
was  seen  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  We  frequently  sound- 
ed, but  could  procure  no  ground  with  one 
hundred  fathoms  of  line.  . . . The  strong- 
est curiosity  impelled  us  to  enter  this  strait, 
which  we  shall  call  by  the  name  of  its 
original  discoverer,  John  de  Fuca.  ” Thus, 
almost  at  the  centennial  of  his  voyage, 
the  name  and  work  of  the  old  Greek  pilot 
were  rescued  from  oblivion. 

But  Meares  .ventured  only  within  the 
gates  of  the  strait,  and  then  sailed  away. 
A year  later  there  came  from  Boston,  in 
the  business  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
two  ships,  the  Columbia,  Captain  John 
Kendrick,  and  the  Washington , Captain 
Robert  Gray.  They  remained  on  this 
coast  a few  weeks,  exploring  the  region  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  after  which 
Gray  sailed  for  China  in  the  Columbia — 
the  same  ship  which  three  years  later  left 
its  name  to  endless  memory  in  the  great 
river  of  Oregon.  In  1790  Spain  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Quimper,  in  the  Eliza , to  explore 
the  strait,  and  he  left  the  Spanish  names 
dotting  the  map  there,  with  many  more, 
superseded  two  years  later  by  the  English 
designations  of  Vancouver. 

Thus  the  waters  of  Juan  de  Fuca  be- 
came well  known,  and  as  the  trade  be- 
tween our  northwest  coast  and  China  rap- 
idly grew,  advancing  explorations  soon 
taught  geographers  that  the  strait  led  to  a 
great  inland  sea,  to  the  branches  of  which, 
little  by  little,  the  names  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood’s  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  Archipelago 
de  Haro,  Bellingham  Bay,  Gulf  of  Georgiy 
and  others,  were  attached. 

This  “Mediterranean  of  America,’* as  it 
has  been  styled,  gives  access  to  an  enor- 
mous area  of  well-wooded  shores  and  fer- 
tile islands,  possesses  a charming  climate, 
and  has  become  the  seat  of  an  incipient 
civilization  and  commercial  activity, 
whose  destinies  are  surely  high.  The 
present  paper  deals  with  the  northern  half 
only  of  this  interesting  region,  within  a 
circle  revolved,  say,  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Victoria  on  British  Columbia,  which 
is  its  metropolis. 

It  was  in  the  evening  I arrived  there, 
by  steamer  direct  from  San  Francisco,  and 
everything  was  dull  and  dark.  But  what 
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and  the  electric  messages  fly  from  house- 
keeper to  market-man  over  wide  cow  pas- 
tures and  truck  gardens.  The  houses,  too, 
are  well  built,  and  have  an  air  of  long 
residence  about  them ; they  are  not  mere- 
ly houses,  they  are  homes . Some  of  those 
in  the  suburbs,  surrounded  by  grain  fields, 
orchards,  and  by  noble  groves  of  oaks,  are 
as  attractive  as  you  will  find  in  all  Amer- 
ica, and  bespeak  n&t  only  culture,  but 
wealth,  and  an  intention  to  stay  here  and 
found  a provincial  aristocracy. 

Commercially  it  is  to  derive  great  ben- 
efit from  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  from  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coast  north 
of  it.  The  railway  has  pushed  its  line  a 
good  distance  from  the  coast  to  meet  the 
line  from  Lake  Superior.  It  follows  up 
the  Fraser  River  from  New  Westminster, 
on  the  mainland,  or,  more  exactly,  from 
the  lumber  port  of  Burrard  Inlet. 

British  Columbia,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a very  large  province.  It  ex- 
tends eastward  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  to  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  northward  to  Alas- 
ka, and  westward  to  the  oceau,  including 
Vancouver  and  a multitude  of  lesser 
islands.  The  interior  is  settled  only  very 
sparsely,  and  is  scarcely  adapted  for  a 
large  population,  since  its  surface  is  bro- 
ken by  mountains  on  the  west,  while  east 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  which  divides  the 
territory  north  and  south,  lie  dry  sage- 
brush plains  capable  of  little  use  except 
for  cattle-raising,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  water,  and  also  the  likelihood  of 
summer  frosts.  The  upper  part  of  the 
province  is  too  far  north  to  make  agricul- 
tural pursuits  profitable,  though  the  Hud- 
son. Bay  people  raise  precarious  crops  at 
their  distant  posts;  and  the  off-shore  isl- 
ands are  very  rough,  affording  little 
chance  for  farming,  except,  perhaps,  on 
Queen  Charlotte’s,  where  various  sea-in- 
dustries will  in  time,  no  doubt,  support  a 
large  settlement.  The  really  available 
part  of  the  province,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Fraser, 
which,  after  1840,  became  the  great  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  since  canoes  could  be 
paddled  four  or  five  hundred  miles  up  its 
course,  with  few  portages.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  in  1858  there  was  a great  rush 
thither  of  men  who  went  into  mining  all 
along  the  upper  Fraser  and  its  tributaries. 
The  placers  were  worked  out,  or  nearly  so, 


very  speedily,  and  the  region  became  al- 
most deserted,  yet  about  $20,000,000  in 
dust  is  said  to  have  been  exported  during 
the  first  ten  years. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  gold  rush 
was  the  settlement  of  a considerable  farm- 
ing population  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
Fraser  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a large  region  to  immigration  by 
good  wagon  roads  and  by  lines  of  steam- 
boats which  ascend  the  Fraser  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  twice  a week,  and  are  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  coast  and  into  all 
the  smaller  rivers  as  frequently  as  busi- 
ness demands.  The  western  end  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  completed 
from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  ocean, 
and  there  are  young  settlements  all  along 
its  line. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  has  come  to 
take  a less  prominent  place  in  British  Co- 
lumbia than  at  first,  and  one  hears  now 
far  more  of  the  fine  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  of  the  great  lumber  mills  and 
coal  fields,  of  the  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing, than  of  quartz  and  placers. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Vancouver 
is  little  understood,  but  it  is  very  mount- 
ainous, some  of  the  peaks  rising  far  above 
timber  line.  Vast  quantities  of  available 
timber  exist,  though  not  of  such  great 
size  as  that  which  grows  on  the  mainland, 
and  also  much  agricultural  land ; but  at 
present  there  are  no  settlements  or  roads  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

After  the  settlement  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  fixing  upon  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  line 
(but  conceding  Vancouver  to  the  British), 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  retreated  from 
Oregon  and  Puget  Sound.  On  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  however,  it  continued  to  have 
a farm  and  pasture  a herd  of  sheep,  out  of 
which  nearly  came  a war.  In  1854  this 
property  was  assessed  on  the  tax  list  of 
Whatcom  County,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, but  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
agent  refused  to  pay.  The  sheriff,  there- 
fore, advertised  the  sheep  for  sale,  and 
went  to  seize  them,  whereupon  he  was 
resisted,  and  his  deputy  only  escaped  ar- 
rest by  facing  the  company’s  posse  with 
a six-shooter.  Nevertheless  the  sheep 
were  seized,  though  Governor  Sir  James 
Douglas  himself  came  over  from  Victoria 
to  enforce  his  pretended  44  rights.”  Peace 
reigned  until  1859,  the  frontier  being  busy 
in  repressing  an  Indian  uprising,  when  a 
conflict  about  an  old  boar  again  brought 
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up  the  question  of  authority  on  San  Juan. 
The  offender*  being  au  ‘ * American, v called 
upon  the  commandant  of  the  military 
post  at  Bellingham  Bay  for  protection. 
This  officer  sent  word  to  General  Harney 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  near  Portland*  who 
with  incredible  dispatch  shipped  troops 
to  the  island,  threw  up  breastworks,  and 
expelled  or  arrested  all  the  Hudson  Bay 
people  who  resisted.  This  prompt  action 
raised  a great  breeze  between  the  govern- 
ments represented,  and  General  Winfield 
Scott  w as  sent  out  by  President  Buchanan 
in  1860  to  negotiate.  The  only  result  was 
a joint  occupancy  of  San  J uan  Island  by 
agreement  between  British  Columbia  and 
the  United  States,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinned,  breeding  endless  petty  dissension, 
until  1874,  when  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor, 
whose  decision  gave  the  whole  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  United  States. 

Dow* a from  the  Cascade  Mountains  flow 
many  small  streams,  while  several  large 
ones  make  their  way  through  from  sources 
behind.  The  largeid  of  these  is  the  Fraser, 
in  British  Columbia,  below  which,  in  regu- 
lar order,  come  the  Nooksaek,  the  What- 
com (draining  Whatcom  Lake,  a fine  body 


of  fresh -water,  capable  of  supplying  a 
largo  city),  the  Swmomish,  the  Skagit 
(pronounced  with  the  g soft),  the  Stiiigua- 
mish,  the  Snohomish,  and  other  streams  of 
lesser  note,  in  each  of  which  occurs  a rapid 
fall  giving  good  water-power.  If  you  as- 
cend these  rivers,  or  climb  the  hills  that  di- 
vide and  overlook  their  courses,  you  find 
only  a continuous  forest  of  hemlock, 
spruce,  cedar,  arid  fir — a forest  solid  arid 
almost,  impenetrable  even  on  foot,  through 
which  all  trails  must  be  chopped,  where  no 
glades  or  prairie  lands  w hatever  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  best  one  can  hope  is  to  hit 
upon  little  nooks  in  the  river-bottoms  or 
along  the  sound  shore  where  the  growth  is 
small  and  more  easily  cleared  off  than  else- 
where. It  is  probable  that  nowhere  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  in  parts  of  Siberia,  ex- 
ists such  a forest  as  this,  uniting  the  two 
qualities  of  trees  of  the  greatest  size  and 
the  densest  crowding. 

The  light  which  the  gold  prospectors 
let  in  by  their  explorations  upon  the 
hi  11s  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  saw- mills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skagit,  at  TJtsalady,  Tulalip.,  and  MnkiUeo, 
have  induced  a slight  settlement  all  along 
this  coast,  so  that  now  you  may  find  farms 
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at  various  points  near  the  shore,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  par- 
ticularly the  Skagit  and  Stiliguamish,  for 
many  miles  back;  yet  they  are  widely 
scattered,  and  the  population  is  very  scant 
compared  to  the  square  miles  of  territory 
over  which  it  is  dispersed.  The  crops 
raised  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  pease  al- 
most wholly;  but  of  these  the  yield  to  the 
acre  is  very  large.  No  immigration  of  con- 
sequence has  gone  there  for  several  years, 
nor  is  it  likely  to,  until  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific or  some  other  line  has  made  it  easily 
accessible  by  rail,  and  placed  inducements 
before  immigrants.  At  present  commu- 
nication is  had  with  Seattle,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  by  a week- 
ly steamer  touching  at  the  points  I have 
mentioned,  and  at  several  islands.  An- 
other little  steamer  makes  a weekly  trip 
from  Port  Townsend  to  the  archipela- 
go and  Whatcom  by  a slightly  different 
course,  and  there  is  a ferry  between  Port 
Townsend  and  Whidby  Island.  Beyond 
this  the  people  travel  almost  wholly  by 
canoes  and  sail-boats,  since  overland  roads 
and  trails  are  few  and  very  rough. 

The  channels  of  this  archipelago  and 
the  approaches  to  the  mainland  are  very 
intricate,  and  in  bad  weather  even  danger- 
ous, there  being  little  good  ground  for 
anchoring,  and  many  hidden  rocks.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  dreaded  is  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  the  tides  which  sweep 
down  Rosario  Strait,  “producing,1’  in  the 
words  of  the  coast  pilot,  “a  roar  like  the 
sound  of  a gale  of  wind  through  a forest.” 
The  light  winds  of  summer  are  often  in- 
effective in  keeping  a vessel  under  the 
guidance  of  her  rudder  in  the  midst  of 
these  swirling  currents;  and  as  fogs  are 
then  most  liable  to  occur,  the  navigation 
in  Bellingham  Bay  is  hazardous  and  often 
delayed.  Once  behind  Elisa  Island,  how- 
ever, a fine  capacious  harbor  is  found,  with 
shores  having  many  advantages;  but  the 
danger  of  sail  navigation  in  reaching 
there,  the  expense  of  towage  as  the  other 
alternative,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea, 
will  prevent  its  ever  taking  front  rank  as 
a port  among  the  many  harbors  so  much 
easier  and  quicker  of  access  to  ocean-going 
ships. 

South  of  Rosario  Straits  and  the  archi- 
pelago stretches  north  and  south  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  Whidby  Island,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  elevations  to  amount 
to  anything,  by  being  to  a large  extent 
unwooded,  and  by  bearing  several  groves 


of  hard-wood  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  Here, 
since  the  earliest  occupation,  farming  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  success,  and 
the  island  has  several  little  hamlets,  such 
as  Coupeville  and  Crescent  Bay. 

Port  Townsend  is  an  old  point  of  settle- 
ment, the  site  impressing  its  favorable 
features  upon  the  minds  of  the  early  voy- 
agers. Here  the  Strait  of  Fuca  turns 
southward  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  out  of 
the  western  shore  of  which  opens  Port 
Townsend  Bay,  a piece  of  sheltered  water 
affording  fifty  square  miles  of  good  an- 
chorage, protected  from  every  storm  ex- 
cept the  southeasters.  The  shores  of  this 
bay  are  precipitous  and  solidly  wooded, 
but  at  its  entrance  the  high  bluffs  of  the 
northern  side  are  separated  from  the 
water  by  a flat  broad  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  business  part  of  a large  town. 
On  this  flat  and  on  the  level  bluff  behind 
it  Port  Townsend  is  built,  a situation 
combining  many  advantages,  and  having 
the  single  disadvantage  of  lack  of  fresh- 
water. This,  however,  is  easily  procured 
by  wells,  and  can  be  brought  without 
great  expense  from  the  distance  of  half  a 
dozen  miles  when  it  shall  be  needed.  The 
people  of  Port  Townsend  were  originally 
from  New  England,  and  a very  comfort- 
able, cleanly  air  pervades  the  place,  which 
lacks  that  brash,  temporary  appearance  so 
common  in  Californian  villages  and  so 
offensive  to  an  Eastern  man.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  here  have  “come  to 
stay,”  and  take  an  interest  in  local  ad- 
vancement beyond  the  mere  desire  to  sell 
to  some  half-deluded  immigrant  on  the 
strength  of  wild  puffing.  This  is  appar- 
ent not  only  in  what  one  sees  from  the 
street,  but  in  the  refinement  which  betrays 
itself  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, exhibiting  a degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion quite  remarkable  in  a frontier  vil- 
lage. 

The  quiet  of  the  streets  and  the  lack  of 
country  wagons  causes  the  stranger  to 
wonder  how  the  many  well-stocked  shops 
and  warehouses  are  able  to  live,  until  he 
reflects  that  they  get  their  support  largely 
from  the  surrounding  settlements,  some 
of  which  are  fifty  miles  away,  and  from 
the  ships  making  this  their  harbor.  All 
these  customers  (of  whom  the  Indians 
form  by  no  means  a small  or  unprofitable 
part)  come  and  go  in  boats,  making  no 
stir,  but  carrying  away  “a  heap  of  goods,” 
as  I heard  one  merchant  express  it. 

This  being  the  port  of  entry,  all  steam- 
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evz  and  sailing  vessels  tmtef  pause  Here,  so  canoes  *%t  picturesque  Indians  from  K vvil- 
?h at  the  whssrv^s  are  lively/  Recently  the  ieuiy  Neeah  Bay,  Clyokvvot,  Nootka,  and 
iniporUikm  r>f  se vvm I hundred  raw  Chi-  away  Iw^ynmt. 

has  become  a daily  nuisance  io  the  Four  miles  up  the  bay  occupying  one 
officers  of  the  custom-house;  and  iludr  en- ] of  the  p.Uvi3ar«b sites  of  any  fori  in  the 
forced  v^cination  has  bedovnt?  one  of  the  j United  is  Fort  Towiiscnd, 

most  prominent  industries  of  tin*-  town./  two  corn  panics  of  infantry  are  statiopciV 
where  physicians  find  t >ie  heaUhfulae&s  of  j F mm  Port:  TownM-ml  Bay  wesi\va?u‘  jp 
the  climate  a serious  bar  to  their  financial  ] the  Pacific*  Ocean  if  is  seventy'- fire  tinier 
success.  in  -a  straight,  line—  though  J would  tik<$  to 

Asa  rule,  ships  come  to  these  waters  in  see  anything  without  wings  follow  Hint 
ballast  not  knowing  whal  their  outward  line.  Tins  coast  region  .southward  to  the 
yaftro  IS  pi  .At  P<>rtTo\vn6efc4-.  Columbia  is:  known  in  local  pa rlunce-av 

they  ti ml  order*  awaiting  them,  or  tele  •’  Western  Washington/*'  that  surround- 
graph  the  o‘A  {o  r-  ronl  wait  for  direction*  i in#  the  great  inland  water-,  bvunr  “ the 


O mr,  rO-ivsafcM*  >fto»  TttJfc  pout. 


SoiMul/'aud  the  country  heymul  the  Ciis- 
cade  Mou  u tn  ins  fc  yE*i*iyro 

Though  Hfiy  sontb^;rfj  half  tif 
is  well  knawp  and  somewhai  Of 

Hio  upper  fj^f,  fit  Wesiern  \V nshingUni 
\ve  lire  ydniosi  tofcUJy  rgiionpit. 

Wpc»u,  io  tjie  hurnedtato  -sIuto,  which 
jeVstoiCs  h*-A  i — iou  i)|  mpivMch  fmn,  i|w 
ocean  Or  »mr.,  i lie  srraM  tlwm  hiring  no 

•sii/f  e a j m \ <.  >ragy  o i a \\y  coil  * *\\ i\ m ee  a I f Thy. 

VlolO  Omj  s J 1 ; / 1 )>‘/V  to  He- 

eiid  of  the  >traU~ ^ <ii^hu)ce  V>lfiyiU  : 


when  they  depart  fin*  Juudtdv,  otvgr&iu,  or/ 
COtthorlim*,  ali  **f  hndi  an  - • •n\  cenieriUy 
accessible  The  Hags  of  a 

tong  f{Al  of  maritime  puAus  a.i^  Vuifu ric«l 
here  in  the  tmuvso  of  a ynir.  A*  i w HUH  j 
a hark- ^heading  for 

with  fiv  Inruhev  k *$|p  <u  m«*  J le ••mind 

lam  }nih  ijifc&l  aert  vnd  wit!/  hVii  w;ty  iron 
ix nd  Hnl)mar>  ^foaping:  e^  fnari  /Ptuhm , 
dtdpbi}*,  and  u.  >k4iootier  and 
are  loudxh#  for  A i4&Skn  li&ck  and  forth 

though  guilty  haf4c  -aih4d 


IN  AM)  xmjtpT  I’OHT  TOWNSEND. 


Mountains— the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Coast  Range,  whose  southern  end,  Tamal 
pats,  overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mounts  Olympus  and  Constance  are  the 
culminating  peaks  of  the  range,  and  are 
both  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  uplift, 
which,  westward  of  the  Ehvha  River, 
sinks  into  a mass  of  high  rugged  hills, 
covered  to  their  very  tops  with  the  lire 


hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  every  point 
of  view  the  land  shows  itself  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  evergreen  trees,  out  of  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a tumult  of  mountains 
so  lofty  that  their  jagged  and  sharp-edged 
peaks  show  broad  masses  of  snow  ail 
summer  long,  and  from  September  to  May 
are  hidden  tinder  coverings  of  almost  un 
broken  white.  Such  arc  the  Olvmnic 
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jungle,  and  terminates  in  the  broken 
headlands  of  Cape  Flattery.  We  are  told 
that  within  the  circle  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
is  a great  plateau,  during  three  or  four 
months  of  summer  clear  from  snow  and 
covered  with  rich  grass;  but  above  this 
rise  the  cold  and  desolate  cliffs — a desert 
of  lava  and  snow — and  below  stretches  the 
boundless  wilderness  of  forest.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  mountain  goat,  the  big-horn, 
the  elk,  and  deer ; of  the  bear,  the  cougar, 
and  of  choo-choo-hu-wistl , the  savage 
wolf.  Nobody  goes  there  but  the  restless 
explorer,  and  he  shakes  his  head  ominous- 
ly when  he  comes  back. 

Though  this  Alpine  wilderness  was  un- 
inhabitable, and  the  high,  rocky,  forest- 
clad  country  continues  all  the  way  to  the 
Columbia,  the  coast  region  has  always 
been  populous  with  Indians,  and  is  so  still. 
They  belong  to  many  separate  bands  or 
‘‘tribes,”  but  can  be  united  into  two  phil- 
ological families,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
mixed  geographically.  One  of  these  is 
the  Nootkas,  including  the  Indians  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Vancouver  Island,  those 
of  Cape  Flattery  (Makahs),  those  along  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Johnston 
Strait.-  The  Chehalis,  Kweniaults,  and 
Kwilleutes,  on  the  coast  of  Washington 
Territory  south  of  the  cape,  the  Clal- 
lams  and  Chemakums,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  the  Son- 
gish  Indians,  around  Victoria,  belong  to 
the  Selisli  family.  In  general  they  all 
possess  characteristics  very  different  from 
the  Haidas,  or  northern  Indians,  and  go 
under  the  general  name  of  Flatheads, 
from  the  habit  many  of  them  had  for- 
merly (and  still  continue  somewhat)  of 
flattening  backward  the  foreheads  of  their 
children,  or  by  compression  of  the  whole 
head  shaping  the  top  of  the  skull  into  a 
conical  form  far  from  beautiful  to  civilized 
notions. 

These  Indians  are  of  small  stature,  often 
not  attaining  to  five  feet  in  height,  but  are 
noticeable  for  the  bigness  of  their  heads, 
which  their  bushy  hair  exaggerates.  Their 
shoulders  are  broad,  though  bent,  and  their 
arms  long  and  muscular,  but  their  bodies 
weak,  and  their  legs  shrunken  and  crook- 
ed. These  characteristics  come  naturally 
from  their  constant  sitting  and  paddling 
in  a canoe  rather  than  undergoing  the  ex- 
ercise of  walki ng  and  horsemanship,  wh ieh 
gives  to  our  mountain  and  plains  Indians 
their  tall,  well-developed  physique.  Their 
faces,  too,  are  noticeably  different  from 
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the  countenances  of  the  Indians  of  the 
interior,  except  that  they  strongly  sug- 
gest the  village  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Gila  valleys,  to  which  the  habit  of 
wearing  a turban -like  scarf  or  cincture 
twisted  about  the  head  adds  great  force. 

The  complexion  is  rather  light  and  de- 
cidedly coppery;  the  eyes  with  slightly 
Mongolian  slant,  and  small;  the  nose  like- 
ly to  be  well  overhung  by  the  brow,  and 
broadened  at  the  bridge,  giving  an  expres- 
sion of  good -nature;  the  lines  under  the 
high  cheek-bones  are  strongly  marked; 
the  jaws  are  strong,  often  protruding,  and 
the  mouth  large  and  depressed  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  younger  ones  are  often  very 
handsome. 

They  have  suffered  little  reduction  in 
numbers,  were  long  ago  taught  the  meth- 
ods of  trade,  and  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
coast  by  whites  in  a way  rarely  seen  else- 
where. 

Though  these  Indians  still  occupy  their 
ancient  village  sites  along  the  coast,  they 
also  make  frequent  visits  to  the  towns 
and  farming  regions  of  the  whites,  and 
many  of  them  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  civilized  fashion  in  all  the  set- 
tlements. 

The  Indian,  then,  is  as  common  a sight 
everywhere  in  this  region  as  the  Paddy  in 
New  York  or  the  negro  in  Savannah,  and 
he  takes  about  the  same  place,  every- 
where working  hard  for  white  employers 
and  for  himself.  Labor  is  a scarce  com- 
modity in  this  region,  where  there  is  so 
much  chance  for  a man  of  energy,  and  the 
Indian  finds  himself  in  demand  as  a la- 
borer, in  which  capacity,  if  in  no  other,  he 
is  a social  factor  of  no  small  importance. 

In  all  the  farming  districts  he  is  the 
“ hand”  who  helps  in  every  kind  of  work. 

At  the  saw-mills,  in  the  ship  yards,  in  all 
sorts  of  rough  manufacturing,  he  finds 
employment  and  gives  satisfaction.  In- 
dians constitute  the  crews  of  the  river 
steamboats  and  coasting  vessels,  are  ’long- 
shoremen on  the  wharves,  and  teamsters 
in  town,  while  the  women  are  extensively 
employed  as  domestic  servants. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion* are  not  at  all  like  the  conical  wig- 
wams or  lodges,  made  of  cloth,  bark,  or 
skins,  seen  among  all  the  Indians  of  the 
mountains  or  plains.  They  are  square, 
fiat-roofed,  and  supported  upon  posts  of 
great  size  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  per- 
petuating the  type  of  “long  house”  aft- 
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er  which  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York 
State  called  themselves  Hodendsannee. 
The  planks  are  split  by  means  of  yew 
wedges  from  big  cedar  logs ; and  as  these 
do  not  grow  to  any  great  size  on  Cape 
Flattery,  the  Makalis  buy  them  from  the 
Vancouver  Indians,  paying  in  seal  or 
whale  oil,  blankets,  or  dried  fish.  Now 
they  have  nails,  but  in  the  old  houses  the 
parts  were  lashed  or  pegged  together. 

The  Songish  have  a village  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  harbor  from  Victoria, 
and  an  Indian  boy  paddled  us  across  there 
one  afternoon.  The  men  were  away,  ex- 
cept some  aged  fellows,  but  the  women 
were  home.  The  houses  varied  in  size, 
some  being  only  twenty  feet  or  so  square, 
while  others  were  three  or  four  times  as 
big.  There  were  no  partitions,  but  each 
family  seemed  to  have  its  own  corner,  a 
low  bench  of  planks  around  the  side  serv- 
ing as  a general  place  of  deposit  for  every- 
thing that  could  not  be  hung  up,  and  also 
as  a bedstead  for  the  whole  family,  the 
furs  and  cedar-bark  robes  of  old  days  hav- 
ing given  place  to  mattresses,  sheets,  com- 
forters, and  woollen  blankets — all  very 
dirty  and  torn.  The  floor  of  the  house 
was  earth,  patted  hard,  but  by  no  means 
smooth.  In  the  small  houses  the  fire  was 
built  right  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  a hole  in  the 
roof,  which  was  covered  by  a loose  stack 
of  boards  to  shed  the  bulk  of  the  rain. 
From  a beam  hung  a chain  with  a hook  at 
the  end  supporting  a kettle  or  tin  pail. 
In  the  larger  houses  three  or  four  family 
fires  smouldered  in  various  corners;  and 
these  generally  had  their  kettles  suspend- 
ed upon  a bent  iron  rod  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  an  angle.  The  beams,  poles,  roof- 
boards,  chains,  and  everything  else  over 
the  fires  were  clothed  in  a smoke-velvet, 
and  were  draped  by  long  festoons  of  greasy 
soot  threatening  to  fall  down  upon  our 
heads.  When  meal -time  comes  — and 
this  has  no  great  regularity — the  whole 
family  squat  about  this  fire,  and  pick  their 
boiled  fish  out  of  a common  plate,  dipping 
it  in  seal  oil. 

The  life  of  these  people,  in  fact,  is  spent 
upon  the  water.  By  means  of  it  they 
move  from  place  to  place,  any  land  travel 
being  very  rare,  and  from  it  they  get  all 
their  subsistence.  Their  canoes,  then,  are 
to  them  what  the  horse  is  to  the  Sioux,  or 
the  reindeer  to  the  Lapps.  In  satisfying 
this  supreme  want  has  been  invented  one 
of  the  best  boats  known  to  savage  history. 


It  is  a canoe  dug  out  of  a single  log,  and 
of  a type  quite  unique,  characterized  by 
the  long  protruding  bow  and  the  high 
straight  stern,  so  that  torour  eyes  it  seems 
all  the  time  as  though  the  craft  were  go- 
ing wrong  end  foremost.  The  largest  of 
these  canoes  are  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  are  well  represented  by  the 
great  one  from  Vancouver  Island  which 
was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  From  this  size  they  de- 
crease to  those  used  by  one  man,  or  as  a 
boy’s  plaything. 

In  primitive  days  fleets  of  large  canoes 
went  far  out  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
whales,  attacking  the  monster  with  their 
bone  spears,  and  subduing  him  in  his  na- 
tive element.  Then  he  was  towed  in  with 
great  honors.  Among  the  Makahs  at  Cape 
Flattery  the  first  whale  of  the  season  was 
greeted  with  ceremonial  honors.  A por- 
tion of  the  blubber  taken  off  just  behind 
the  whale's  head,  and  shaped  like  a great 
saddle,  was  placed  across  a stout  pole  ele- 
vated upon  two  posts  set  in  the  lodge  of 
some  man  distinguished  for  prowess  in  this 
pursuit.  This  saddle  was  called  ubutak . 
It  was  stuck  full  of  feathers,  and  various 
devices  were  marked  in  the  black  skin  by 
means  of  white  geese  down.  Underneath 
was  placed  a large  wooden  trough  to  catch 
the  oil  which  dropped  slowly  from  the 
blubber  through  the  smoke  and  heat  of 
the  lodge  fire.  This  was  considered  the 
choice  oil  for  eating,  and  was  reserved  for 
the  chief  and  head  men  and  their  friends. 
After  the  ubutsk  had  hung  up  a certain 
length  of  time — till  it  was  ripe — a grand 
feast  was  given,  and  the  blubber  was  boil- 
ed and  devoured. 

The  whaling  has  been  abandoned  of  late 
years,  however — not  because  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  great  cetaceans,  for  you 
may  see  them  spouting  in  the  offing  al- 
most any  day,  but  because  another  indus- 
try occupies  the  native  hunters,  and  gives 
better  profits.  This  is  the  fur  sealing,  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  both  white  men 
and  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of 
Fuca. 

Whether  the  fur  seal  of  this  coast  is  the 
same  species  as  that  of  the  Pribylov  Isl- 
ands ( Callorhinua  iirainus),  naturalists 
are  disagreed.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  are  the  same.  In  their  annual 
migration  northward  these  seals  approach 
the  coast  between  Point  Grenville,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Vancouver  in  vast 
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i y*wuq  $**< ' l«im  *>tt  ti^  ^imjt  - ^ik?  of  wv- 

• nv,r?i!  i-MaUv  p»vuH  i ill*'  f jr  tfil^,  » U*  t <*  nuf  '.  vv‘»i  n*-v,  VH'-'U  h*  -Vh»<li  >» ;» I u i;<  1 1>.  { s are 

' Q<t Hoi  tVf Hw  fabn'?  '<ffMr',-^*\;to^-'  ljfur 

* V^U  Spiff  m it'itiury  ;,  iVfc£  ;t  f#  *{  »rt  n#  i ho  Indiana  ’ffj&rrj;.  ft  in  Kavv 
a«4»i:  5;m.  <v?0;  Hi-  ar  >'  -f  Hh‘  rUtmlt  U>  *M-;  ? »a--(  - -o-  ■ !t<*r>»s*' i ves 

i»»k  flir  ^ ,J  Jy  . i-xi-  iiuilm?ii'>,  ault 

crwrtfog! of  tK> •.  ;_,v ;«,:** o>  a re*yr*n.p**;  FwhuM'ly  ,tWy 

heni  «*  it>  tiity  ' '?)(<*  v.va  '>v<:n(  .'**fJvj  £|$$&  & thgir  .viwk'k** 

^nv  rar-fiy  .\fn:v*o.  tin-  iV-  . iup;  M day I } | L*<  |&fi  how  iinyv  pur  their 
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ported  to  .th£  mn\ \ tig  gro  u cute.  flie  gchoon-  j berk  trhmued  with  fttutrottey  fur  for  tWor 
,o>.  — >f  winch about  twenty  wmMHigaged  j dollars  once,  when  much  inferior 
during  tlie  past  season  receiving  one-  im  ris  \vm»-  held  by . mpfct  IndimiYa*  five, 
third  of  Mi<>  skins/- ‘ mxl  *ix  dollar. 

The  biubi>er  of  the  ‘sen  Is  m tried  out  by  A ^no^ihn  all  important  in  mp*ct  to 
tbe  ^oupBit  iri  tfcfe  bHigfe;  abtl  tbe  o>  1 , when  Ut is  region,  of  con the  n'avigattou  of 
cold,  in  stowed  n<  variams  receptudes,  chief-  ihhmif .waters.  In  rmieelto  ihestrnn, 


lie/iriy  a iouilb  hf  which  is  tt>  hr  : 1m  tfrs  a first -elites  FijgJit.  visible  twenty 

credited  to  WiiHjon^noi  Territory,.  yi^eov  miles  i?i  clear  weminr;  The  tides  .arc 
gi'jig  a^rljy^W  to  each  Indian  ini  vlfch* olimiftt#  tbev  it#ake  among 

fr?r  hve  or  >ix  inonths*  M c»rk  tin*  island*  very  bidding,  and.-  if  not  me 

At  i ?*>•  -mmiusion  of  this  s^mon  iW  in  durstood  smn.ewhai  da'ugerous : these,  to* 
dian  fite  ])oekets  full  of  lt^r  -Willy  -hnnd-wituts.  oftfui  make  -am-  - 

Uiksvs  this  iiiive  A ?$,  5Sf*; delays 

ho  rawm'  with  hi*  vvhoh  iY.n'dy.  ;ooi  ;i.  o proiUaiVIe  to  pay  from  two  to  seven  hun- 
•provision.  of  drmh  fish  ;•  v'biltMg  Victoria  V-  dred  dollars  for  towage  up  the  strait,  where 
*Wr  T<vvrnst*n?1  ->?wdtk\  and  yr  cm  uhu!  . the  .yr^t  depth  • d water  aflV-yds  small  op 
in-  h-md;,  ;m>  po-lty  wei!  rtfhansM..  upd  \ £r>ir  »nrho»Mg<*.  The  ebb  tide  vs 

to.,  hoyi  loaded  with  .shop' ■•  goods.  imif  of  notch  ganger  than  the  inflow,  owing  <«« 
which  ;ur  One  than  usi-foL  Them  jii-.-  gtvai  ..amount  of  \v;vtnr  discharged  into 

n-cpK  nfiurd  jm  opporOuidy  tn  U»o  e^navvy  • the  sounds  by  the  rivers.  It  is  Him  v.  bi^h 
to  hud  a :uu^:*  t for  Hear  wares  aim  m makes  tied  plKmom-enotf  at  Skagit  Tjvad 
which  i.mw  «h*  irid.il>.'  br»*  a hra-v  :md  ar  fli  i (,v  i always ruoaingdue  way  which, 
.tit'll  of.  u l>e  jt»o»t  very  ciieap  Ttm^  fhrrm.m\e  tvf  t hi1  6f(^fe,yv<?iti’d«'ra  of  tbks  i-e- 
1 biMtghf  tt  line  i ;n*yc  blanket  or’  Veda}*  gpiti. 


FROM  THE  FRASER  TO  THE  COLUMBIA 


The  prevailmg  winds  come  very  regu- 
larly i'11  summer  from  the  south  and  east- 
ward of  south.  A curious  phenomenon 
results:  blowing*  up  the  Strait  of  Fuca  is 
one  current  of  air,  and  blowing  down  Ad- 
miralty Inlet  comes  another,  which  have 
been  divided  by  the  mountains,  and  find 
themselves  squarely  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er off  the  Race  Islands.  It  is  the  wind 
corning  up  through  the  strait  that  brings 
the  copious  rain -fail  of  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. The  thick  weather  and  Storm  gales 
come  chiefly  from  the  southeast,  having  a 
long  stretch  over  which  to  gain  acceler- 
ated force  before  striking  Fort  Townsend 
and  Vancouver.  On  the  south  shore  of 
the  strait  it  is  the  occasional  nor' westers 
which  are  dreaded,  and  against  these 
there  is  only  a single  liariior  of  value — 
Port  Angeles. 

Port  Angeles  lies  directly  opposite  Vic- 
toria, with  which  it  is  about  to  be  con- 
nected by  a cable,  the  terminus  of  the  lo- 
cal telegraph  line  west  of  the  sound.  In 


front  of  the  plateau,  through  which  a 
trout  creek  comes  down  from  the  mount- 
ains, a curving  spit  of  sand  reaching  out 
from  the  shore  incloses  an  oval  harbor 
some  three  miles  long,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly deep  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  and 
thoroughly  protected : the  only  possible 
objection  to  the  harbor — which  is  now 
very  often  used  as  a refuge — is  that  to  en- 
ter it  a ship  must  face  the  trade-winds  for 
a short  distance,  and  therefore  would  oft- 
en need  towage,  whereas  she  can  go  to 
her  anchorage  off  Port  Townsend  without 
handling  a sheet.  The  steeply  dropping 
shores  are  admirable  for  wharfage  pur- 
poses. and  the  country  behind  the  port 
abounds  in  splendid  timber,  and  in  soils 
valuable  for  agriculture.  At  present  Port 
Angeles  has  only  a score  of  inhabitants 
and  a light  house.  The  shore  is  reserved 
as  a town  site  and  for  naval  purposes  by 
the  government.  Many  persons  regard  it 
as  certain  that  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  of 
this  region  will  ultimately  grow  up  there. 
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EDWARD  TiULWER,  LORD  LYTTON* 


IT  i$  a compliment  which  iiouo  can  more 
appreciate  than  I,  that  the  American  | 
publishers  of  Lord  [Jj/t ton's  Life  should  | 
Uftvc  a*ked  me  to  contribute  the  follow-  | 
iwg  pages  to  their  Magazine  For  they,  j 
knowing  well  that  mere  panegyric  would 
he  detrimental  lo  the  interests  of  all  eon- 
<'•  I'H'il,  imply  by  their  demand  that  tliej 
think  um  able  to  place  myself  for  a while 

* T[i/  Liffy  lit  (ft.  r-ky  **W  I, /fruity  fittuainA  of  L+f~  \ 
wort/  ford  Jjjthm.  fly  lib  Son.  With  Por-  ! 

trail*  un  i Phi -i i m I,  • ojw*  Volume,  1'Jino.  V w 
Y«»rk  R<ir)K’P  an<t  Two  Volume*.  Svo.  ■ 

London  . Kogan  Paul  Tn  tali.  and  I’m 


apart  from  trade,  and  consider  the  sub 
ject  from  the  literary  standpoint  alone* 
Thence  I desire  to  examine  the  career  ami 
fame  of  one  who  exercised  so  great  an  in 
tlueoee  over  the  youth  of  those  now  in 
middle  age,  and  explain,  if  it  may  Ih\  tea 
younger  generation  our  feeling  in  former 
years,  which,  if  it  seemed  for  a while  to  die 
a way,  is  likely  to  revive  in  a steady  and 
continuous  appreciation  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual skill,  versatility,  and  charm. 

It  nuiv  well  Iks  doubted  whether  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a very  near  rela- 
tive xk  lilted  to  write  a biography.  The 
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work  is  often  begun  by  widow  or  child  patch  falling  from  his  hand,  covered  with 
while  grief  is  in  its  first  keenness,  and  writing  fair  as  copper-plate,  almost  rapid 
makes  impossible  a due  sense  of  propor-  as  short-hand,  yet  so  finished  in  style  that 
tion.  To  hint  a fault  would  then  seem  each  might  be  printed  as  written  without 
irreverent ; the  gloom  in  the  writer’s  own  erasure  or  correction ; of  his  flow  of  conver- 
mind  is  flung  back  upon  the  subject  de-  sation,  even,  brilliant,  and  entrancing;  of 
scribed,  and  blots  all  the  color  from  the  his  pacing  at  night  the  marble  hall  of  his 
landscape,  so  that,  even  with  every  desire  Calcutta  house  till  those  who  paced  with 
to  be  true,  biography  might  serve  as  well  him  were  ready  to  drop,  but  willing  to 
to  point  the  epigram  as  does  its  short  sum-  continue  longer  if  he  would  only  talk  on. 
mary  on  a tombstone,  “ He  lies  like  an  epi-  And  yet  with  all  this  ease  of  language  he 
taph.”  And  if  the  writer  wait  till  time  is  so  fastidious  a writer  that  the  volumes 
has  elapsed  during  which  judgment  has  of  the  present  book  have  been  almost  re- 
matured, and  sorrow  faded  into  affec-  written  while  passing  through  the  press, 
tionate  remembrance,  the  very  familiar-  and  the  press  corrections  have  been  as 
ity  with  the  letters  of  the  dead,  handled  minute  and  careful  as  though  made  with 
and  rehandled,  has  begotten  the  weariness  the  assistance  of  a microscope, 
which  comes  with  all  work  long  in  doing,  The  facility  is  inherited,  for  it  is  on  rec- 
and  the  book  when  published  lacks  fresh-  ord  that  Bulwer  wrote  his  romance  Har- 
ness and  spontaneity.  old  in  less  than  a month,  resting  not  at 

In  Lord  Lytton’s  case  there  has  been  a all  by  day,  and  scarcely  by  night.  In  a 
complete  absence  of  all  disqualifying  rea-  private  letter  Lord  Lytton  says:  “The 
sons.  The  son  of  parents  who  had  dis-  novel  of  Harold  was  written  in  rather  less 
agreed  and  long  lived  asunder  could  scarce-  than  four  weeks.  I can  personally  attest 
ly  write  of  the  father,  the  mother  yet  be-  this  fact,  as  I was  with  my  father  when  he 
ing  alive,  while  the  cares  of  a great  Vice-  wrote  it— on  a visit  to  his  friend  the  late 
royalty  and  absence  from  England  re-  Mr.  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt.  D’Eyncourt 
moved  any  possibility  that  he  should  brood  was  a great  collector  of  Norman  and  An- 
over  his  future  work  till  it  became  tedious.  glo-Saxon  chronicles,  with  which  his  libra- 
He  came  to  the  task  when  he  had  laid  aside  ry  was  well  stored.  The  notes  of  research 
his  state  and  returned  for  a while  to  the  for  Harold  fill  several  thick  commonplace- 
literary labor  in  which  he  delights,  when  books.  . . . While  my  father  was  writing 
he  could  look  at  his  filial  duty  with  the  Harold  I do  not  think  he  put  down  his 
mature  judgment  of  a successful  author,  pen  except  for  meals,  and  half  an  hour’s 
a statesman,  and  the  owner  of  the  fair  run  before  dinner  round  the  terrace.  He 
home  for  which  his  father  had  done  so  was  at  work  the  greater  part  of  every 
much.  It  would  seem  to  the  reader  of  these  night,  and  again  early  in  the  morning.” 
memories  that  time,  while  it  has  not  less-  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  Mr. 
ened  due  affection,  has  ripened  the  friend-  Tennyson’s  drama  on  the  same  subject 
ship  between  the  two  men:  the  younger  — with  a dedication  to  the  present  Lord 
can  approach  the  elder  on  an  equality  Lytton  in  reconciliation  of  an  old  literary 
more  than  could  have  been  the  case  ten  feud  with  his  father — that  the  first  sketch 
years  or  more  ago.  of  Harold  took  the  form  of  a drama,  en- 

Even  had  time  served  and  materials  titled  William  the  Norman.  It  was  prob- 
been  at  hand  in  India,  Kneb worth  is  clear-  ably  not  written  for  publication,  os  the 
ly  the  place  in  which  the  first  Lord  Lyt-  writer's  way  of  composing  many  of  his 
ton’s  life  should  be  written,  where  the  im-  prose  romances  was  to  sketch  them  out 
press  of  its  late  owner’s  individuality  rests  first  as  dramas. 

on  house  and  garden,  ornate  or  quaint  dec-  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  written  in  ten 
oration,  clipped  hedge  and  Horatian  arbor,  days. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  book  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
might  not  have  been,  on  a pinch,  written  him  to  have  two  books  in  hand  at  once, 
in  India,  for  the  one  thing  clear  to  all  who  and  live  alternate  periods  with  the  beings 
know  the  author  and  editor  is  his  amazing  of  his  creation,  as  though  he  were  passing 
power  of  work,  his  sustained  vitality  and  in  society  from  one  company  to  another, 
energy.  Those  who  have  known  him  in-  Thus  Lucretia  and  The  Caxtons , Kenelm 
timately,  and  been  most  closely  associated  Chillingly  and  The  Parisians , were  writ- 
with  the  work  of  his  high  office  in  India,  ten  simultaneously;  and  this  fact,  now  first 
speak  of  sheet  after  sheet  of  minute  or  dis-  told  us,  is  an  amusing  commentary  on  much 
Vol.  LXVIII.-No.  407.-45 
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criticism  once  more  freely  lavished  than 
now.  For  there  were  those  who  had  ob- 
jected to  the  morality  of  the  earlier  works, 
among  which  was  certainly  Lucretia. 
When  The  Caxtons  was  published  there 
was  a chorus  of  praise  from  former  de- 
tractors, and  congratulations  on  a supposed 
conversion  to  better,  ways.  But  Austin 
Caxton  and  Lucretia  were  two  types  of 
human  nature  which  the  author  studied 
and  described,  identifying  himself  with 
neither;  and  indeed  it  is  absurd  to  require 
of  a novelist  what  is  not  demanded  of  the 
artist  in  any  other  branch.  No  one  af- 
fects to  consider  Shakespeare  himself  a 
Titus  Andronicus  or  a Macbeth,  or  deem 
that  the  painter  who  depicts  a murder  is 
himself  ready  for  a like  deed. 

The  surroundings  of  their  work,  how- 
ever, were  different  in  the  case  of  the  two 
men.  Lord  Lytton  the  son  likes  ample 
space  and  several  tables,  so  that  his  vari- 
ous works,  whether  of  authorship  or  cor- 
respondence, may  be  undisturbed  and  al- 
ways accessible;  room  in  which  to  walk 
and  meditate,  with  wide  stretch  of  terrace 
and  garden  visible  from  the  windows. 
But  his  father  always  chose  for  a study 
one  of  the  smallest  rooms  in  the  house. 
At  Knebworth,  as  he  sat  at  work,  scarce 
more  than  the  clumps  of  evergreen  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace  met  his  view,  darkness 
soon  closed  in,  and  the  scant  admission  of 
sunlight  makes  a fire  a necessity  as  well 
as  a luxury  to  one  who  now  works  there, 
even  on  summer  days.  The  room,  like 
the  whole  of  the  house,  is  somewhat  or- 
nate, in  contrast  with  the  taste  of  severer 
and  soberer  days;  but  the  decoration  is 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  historic  house 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  liking  of 
the  present  owner  runs  in  the  same  di- 
rection. From  the  gallery  of  the  great 
hall  now  hangs  the  heavy  banner  which 
drooped  over  tie  Viceroy’s  seat  at  the  Dur- 
bar, held  to  proclaim  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land Empress  of  India;  it  does  not  seem 
out  of  place,  nor  incongruous  with  the 
tapestried  chamber  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor above,  in  which,  coming  from  or  to 
Cecil’s  house  at  Hatfield,  the  Virgin  Queen 
rested  for  a night  or  nights. 

But  enough  of  the  place  for  the  present: 
we  must  turn  to  the  man.  I should  like 
to  think  I was  writing  for  some  of  my 
own  age,  not  for  a younger  generation 
alone,  that  I might  remind  them  of  the 
fervor  of  our  youth  when  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  Sir  Walter  Scott  first  failed  to  be 


all  the  boy  needed  in  the  way  of  fiction, 
and  Bulwer  supplied  the  stimulant  de- 
manded. That  happened  in  mental  life 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and 
necessarily  occurred  with  growing  man- 
hood. Fresh  out-door  life  became  insuf- 
ficient for  those  who  were  to  pass  much  of 
their  days  in  towns  and  among  the  throngs 
of  men.  The  problem  of  existence  rose  in 
the  mind  of  the  boy;  friendship  became  a 
passion  when  love  as  yet  was  not,  but  only 
dimly  conceived  as  a future  possibility; 
philosophy  and  literature  were  wide  coun- 
tries we  longed  to  explore;  and  under  the 
guise  of  fiction  our  new  teacher  seemed  to 
have  somewhat  to  say  on  all.  I do  not 
say  that  the  philosophy  was  always  true — 
whose  system  is  so  ?— that  the  atmosphere 
was  always  healthy  in  the  scenes  through 
which  the  wondering  reader  was  led ; but 
the  thought  stimulated  our  own  thought, 
our  guide  through  new  experiences  of 
life  was  always  a gentleman,  and  taught 
us  that  even  if  man  stumble  and  fall  he 
need  not  mix  his  soul  with  clay;  he  held 
up  before  us  ever  the  torch  of  romance, 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  pure  ray  of  heaven, 
is  yet  often  an  excellent  help  for  eyes 
which  will  not  or  can  not  always  bear  a 
stronger  ray. 

There  was  a time  after  this  when  each 
of  us  had  eaten  for  himself  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge;  the  fruit  was  not  precisely 
like  that  which  had  been  described  in  the 
pages  of  our  early  friend,  the  philosophy 
seemed  shallow,  the  view  of  life  cynical; 
the  early  novels  were  neglected  for  a time, 
though  they  have  always  found  readers  in 
the  same  stage  of  youth  and  life.  Again 
—and  Lord  Lytton’s  life  of  his  father  will 
do  much  to  work  the  fresh  change — the 
old  charm  asserts  itself,  as  in  middle  life 
we  begin  to  realize  the  admirable  literary 
work  which  once  we  did  not  understand, 
and  with  this  understanding  the  old  feel- 
ing revives. 

Edward  Bulwer  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1803.  His  family  had  long  been  set- 
tled in  Norfolk,  and  its  sons  had  married 
heiresses;  Heydon  Hall,  which  came  to 
them  by  one  such  alliance,  would  seem  to 
be  almost  as  stately  as  Knebworth,  which 
came  by  another.  Here,  in  Norfolk,  the 
future  novelist’s  great-aunts  received  les- 
sons from  Eugene  Aram,  the  self-taught 
scholar,  whose  strange  story  of  crime  was 
in  after-days  to  be  so  well  told  by  his  pa- 
tron’s grandson;  here  William  Godwin, 
visiting  his  mother  at  Bailing,  was  a guest 
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at  Heydon  Hall,  and  begun  the  acquaint- 
ance which  lasted  for  three  generations. 
Nor  was  it  without  influence  on  Edward 
Bulwer’s  literary  career,  for  the  romantic 
novels  of  the  younger  man  have  a more 
direct  family  descent  from  Caleb  Williams 
than  from  any  other  preceding  works  of 
fiction.  The  Bui wers  were  genial  country 
gentlemen,  hard  liviig,  warmly  loving, 
not  always  wisely  or  legitimately;  the  lit- 
erary side  of  Edward  Bulwer’s  character 
came  from  his  mother’s  family,  the  Lyt- 
tons.  Round  Richard  Warburton  Lytton, 
her  father,  were  gathered  many  men  whose 
names  are  noted  in  learning  and  literature 
— Porter,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  Orientalist,  Richard  Joddrell, 
whose  sister  he  married.  This  lady,  how- 
ever, was  only  sixteen,  and  quite  without 
culture.  We  are  told  she  read  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  the  one  exception  to  the  rule 
being  a pamphlet  given  her  by  her  grand- 
son when  a very  little  boy,  “ The  History 
of  Jane  Shore , popular  with  house-maids, 
for  which  I paid  sixpence.  It  made  a 
great  impression  on  her  mind,  and  she 
talked  and  moralized  on  it  to  the  end  of 
her  life.” 

This  ill-assorted  pair  agreed  to  separate 
after  some  troubled  years,  therein  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  family.  The  num- 
ber of  unhappy  marriages  on  both  sides 
would  be  tragic  were  there  not  amusing 
episodes  in  almost  all,  and  were  not  the 
spell  broken  so  pleasantly  in  the  present 
generation.  The  one  child  born  of  the 
marriage,  whose  life  as  a girl  alternated 
between  the  gayety,  not  to  say  frivolity, 
of  her  mother’s  home,  and  the  gloom  of  her 
scholar  father’s  seclusion  at  Knebworth, 
to  which  he  had  then  succeeded,  was  Eliz- 
abeth, the  heiress  of  the  Lyttons,  and  the 
wife  of  General  Bulwer.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a delightful  person,  and  not  the 
least  charming  trait  is  that  she  continued 
a very  girl  to  the  end  of  an  active  business 
life,  chatting  with  her  son  on  old  love 
affairs,  one  at  least  of  which  had  touched 
her  heart  very  nearly,  and  making  him 
her  confidant  in  regard  to  the  dim  past. 
There  is  no  kind  of  personal  gossip  so 
pleasant,  so  innocent,  and  so  instructive 
as  the  early  recollections  of  a mother  who 
does  not  forget  that  she  was  once  a girl, 
and  when  these  are  again  associated  with 
old  family  lore,  history  gains  a new  mean- 
ing, quite  apart  from  that  which  it  bears 
or  can  bear  to  those  others  of  us  whose 
families  are  of  to-day,  and  who,  if  we  are 


“ too  proud  to  care  from  whence  we  came,” 
are  not  on  that  account  pleasanter  or  more 
interesting  persons. 

After  many  suitors,  and  the  one  love 
affair  charmingly  narrated,  with  all  the 
echo  of  a woman’s  tones  ringing  under 
the  masculine  speaker’s  words,  Elizabeth 
Lytton  married  Colonel  Bulwer.  She 
was  htill  very  young,  and  he  was  more 
than  forty.  He  had  a bad  temper,  exas- 
perated by  gout;  she  was  nervous  and 
delicate,  and  the  love,  such  as  it  was,  which 
she  bore  her  husband,  soon  gave  way  to 
mere  terror.  There  were  four  children, 
all  sons,  the  last  being  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice.  In  1804  he  died,  leaving 
his  youngest  son  a baby  in  arras.  The 
words  in  which  that  son  closes  the  record 
of  the  life  without  which  his  had  not  been 
are  a touching  reminiscence  of  his  mother  s 
feelings,  an  evidence  of  his  own  kindly 
judgment  and  of  his  ancestral  pride: 

“He  turned  to  the  wall,  and  asked  for  some 
tea.  My  mother  went  to  prepare  it,  and  when 
she  returned  he  was  in  a gentle  sleep.  She 
stole  from  the  room  softly,  not  to  disturb  him. 
But  from  that  sleep  be  never  woke ; within  an 
hour  from  the  time  she  left  him  he  was  no  more. 
His  favorite  little  spaniel,  which  sat  on  his  pil- 
low, would  not  quit  his  remains,  and  when 
they  were  placed  out  of  sight  in  the  coffin,  it 
crept  under  the  pall  and  died. 

“Peace  to  thy  dust,  O my  father!  Faults 
thou  hadst,  but  those  rather  of  temper  than  of 
heart — of  deficient  education,  and  the  man-like 
hardness  of  imperious  will,  than  of  ungenerous 
disposition  or  Epicureau  corruption.  If  thou 
didst  fail  to  give  happiness  to  the  woman  whom 
thou  didst  love,  many  a good  man  is  guilty  of  a 
similar  failure.  It  had  been  otherwise,  I sin- 
cerely believe,  hadst  thou  chosen  a partner  of 
intellectual  cultivation  more  akin  to  thiue 
own;  of  hardier  nerve  and  coarser  fibre;  one 
whom  thy  wrath  would  less  have  terrified, 
whom  thy  converse  would  have  more  charm- 
ed; of  less  moral  spirit,  and  more  physical 
courage.  Nor  do  I think  thou  want  aware  of 
the  unhappiness  thou  didst  occasion ; but,  on 
the  whole  contented  thyself,  didst  want  nothiug 
but  the  delicate  tact  to  perceive  that  in  mar- 
riage content  is  not  always  reciprocal.  For 
the  rest,  thy  courage  was  without  question, 
and  thine  honor  without  stain ; and  thy  tomb 
closed  over  a true  Englishman,  who,  lmd  the 
invader  come,  would  have  planted  a patriot’s 
foot  on  the  Saxon  soil,  or  hallowed  with  a pa- 
triot’s blood  the  turf  of  some  glorious  field.” 

The  lad  thus  early,  perhaps  not  unfortu- 
nately, orphaned,  lived  a retired  life,  chief- 
ly in  the  company  of  the  two  ladies,  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother,  undisturbed 
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by  many  events,  though  with  the  utmost 
skill  he  has  thrown  a haze  of  fancy  over 
the  few  that  occurred.  When  he  was  sev- 
en his  grandfather  Lytton  died,  leaving  no 
work  as  evidence  of  how  great  a scholar 
he  had  been;  he  had  destroyed  one,  sure- 
ly the  most  fantastic  ever  begun,  having 
regard  to  the  time  of  its  production — a 
Hebrew  drama  written  in  Hebrew  ] but 
he  left  his  books  to  awake  the  chord  which 
could  answer  to  them  in  the  heart  of  his 
grandson. 

tl  His  books  were  removed  to  London.  Wain 
and  van  rolled  up  tbe  streets  of  Marylebone, 
and  startled  the  doze  of  dowagers  in  Notting- 
ham Place.  You  might  have  thought  you  saw 
the  carts  of  Zagatliai  laden  with  houses — a 
great  city  travelling  toward  you.  They  came, 
the  mighty  Nomads — the  grand  restless  nice 
— the  disturbers  of  all  antique  landmarks — the 
convulsers  and  conquerors  of  the  globe.  They 
came,  the  Souls  of  the  Dead,  file  and  rank,  in 
the  armament  of  Books.” 

One  who  had  this  taste  for  learning,  and 
the  means  of  learning,  was  necessarily  Un- 
happy at  school.  The  sentence  is  no  par- 
adox, for  even  now  those  who  are  really 
taught  at  school  are  the  few,  and  fewer 
still  are  those  whose  thirstfortrueliterature 
is  there  encouraged  or  slaked.  Edward 
Bulwer’s  teachers  were  pedants,  his  school- 
fellows were,  in  general,  rough  and  unfeel- 
ing; the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century 
were  a coarser  age  than  this,  yet  even  now 
a lad  of  a sensitive,  poetic  nature  has  a 
hard  time  of  it,  save  at  a few  best  houses 
at  the  best  public  schools;  and  almost  all 
those  called  private  are  worse  still.  That 
is  the  happiest  boyhood  wherein  the  neces- 
sary instruction  is  given  at  school  by  day, 
and  the  lad  returns  after  school-hours  to 
an  intellectual  home.  In  other  circum- 
stances all  but  an  exceptional  few  learn 
the  true  delights  of  literature  late,  aside 
of,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of,  their  school 
surroundings.  From  his  masters  Bulwer 
learned  little,  but  he  had  gained  wider  lit- 
erary tastes  early  from  his  scholar  grand- 
father’s books ; he  turned  from  the  ruck  of 
his  school-fellows  to  cleave  with  greater 
affection  to  the  few  congenial  spirits;  and 
he  learned  the  grand  experience  of  life  by 
drifting  early  into  love,  while  still  a boy, 
at  a tutor’s,  when  the  average  lad  would 
have  thought  only  of  routine  lessons  and 
rough  routine  games.  He  had  his  reward. 
The  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
widow  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  his  grand- 
father’s friend,  and  with  Dr.  Parr,  the  great 


scholar,  shows  plainly  enough  that  in  him 
at  seventeen  was  no  common  mind  and 
intelligence.  Dr.  Parr,  aged  sixty-four, 
Writes  to  him  as  to  an  equal,  and  encour- 
ages him,  in  words  he  little  needed,  to  “ be 
ambitious.  ” The  following  round  of  criti- 
cism, extracted  from  the  letter  written  in 
1821,  is  full  of  interest,  now  that  Time  has 
pronounced  his  verdict  also  on  the  poets 
discussed  between  the  young  man  and  the 
old: 

“ I differ  from  you  and  from  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries upon  the  poetical  merits  of  Walter 
Scott.  Lord  Byron  stands  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle in  my  estimation;  and  Moore,  whom  you 
admire,  deserves  tn  secundis  consistere.  Crabbe 
only  can  he  the  rival  for  the  second  place.  I 
see  great  excellence  sometimes  in  Southey ; and 
there  are  parts  in  the  writings  of  Campbell 
which  lead  me  to  consider  him  os  a poet.” 

Those  who  may  chance  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Lord  Lytton' 8 Life  will 
notice  that  a little  sketch  of  “The  Banks 
of  the  Brent”  has  therein  a place  of  spe- 
cial honor,  on  a page  of  its  own,  and  is 
not  brought,  like  the  majority  of  the  wood- 
cuts,  into  the  text.  It  deserves  this  promi- 
nence in  regard  to  Lord  Lytton’s  life,  for 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  his  manhood, 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  love.  The  frag- 
ment of  autobiography  which  records  this 
romance  is  most  touching;  but  if  there 
be  those  whose  zeal  for  pilgrimage  leads 
them  to  Lyttonian  shrines,  they  will  do 
well  not  to  include  the  banks  of  the  Brent 
among  them.  For  London,  crushing  in 
the  embrace  of  its  giant  tentacles  so  much 
that  once  was  country,  is  turning  village 
Ealing  into  a mere  suburb,  and  the  ‘ ‘ green 
sequestered  meadows”  have  become  a rifle- 
ground.  Lord  Lytton  the  younger  re- 
cords his  own  pilgrimage,  and  hints  how 
little  is  left  of  the  fair  scene,  how  near  to 
the  river  must  the  sketclier  come  that  the 
view  may  include  only  what  is  private 
and  pastoral.  It  were  beneath  the  digni- 
ty of  history  as  presented  in  two  stately 
volumes,  but  is  not  out  of  place  in  a light- 
er article,  to  tell  how  the  pilgrim  and  tbe 
lady,  a near  relative,  whose  pencil  drew 
the  scene,  were  long  imprisoned  on  the 
river-bank  by  marksmen  arriving  later 
than  they.  The  pilgrims  could  not  make 
their  presence  known  without  danger  that 
any  bullet  might  find  its  billet  in  their 
own  brains,  and  at  last  had  to  wade  the  lit- 
tle stream  “ high  kilted  aboon  the  knee,” 
that  they  might  gain  a less  dangerous 
path  on  the  further  side.  The  love-dream 
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there  passed  in  all  the  pure  passion  of  the 
first  honorable  love  of  boy  and  girl  was 
broken,  but  never  forgotten.  The  girl, 
unnamed,  and  never  now  to  be  named  or 
known,  was  married  against  her  will  and 
without  love.  She  died  in  three  years. 
The  boy  kept  her  memory  green  to  old 
age.  He  made  frequent  allusions  to  the 
old  and  deep  romance  in  prose  fiction  and 
in  poetry,  and  the  recollection  of  it  was 
still  vivid  when  he  penned  his  last  work, 
Kenelm  Chillingly , and  rewrote  again 
the  story  as  the  love  episode  in  those  vol- 
umes. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  is  fitting  to  notice  how 
large  a part  of  Lord  Lytton’s  novels  was 
autobiographical ; how  many  of  his  char- 
acters were  taken  from  nature.  His  son 
gives  us  the  draft  of  a story  called  Lionel 
Hasting87  unpublished,  but  of  which 
much  was  afterward  worked  up  in  What 
will  He  Do  with  It  t in  which  almost  all 
the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and 
easily  to  be  recognized.  Austin  Cax- 
ton  is  his  grandfather  Lytton,  not,  of 
course,  without  an  added  Shandean  dash, 
and  the  need  for  confession  which  is  felt 
in  all  souls,  now  as  a religious,  and  now 
as  a merely  human  impulse,  has  led  him 
to  work  his  loves  and  some  most  strange 
adventures  into  one  and  another  of  the  ro- 
mances. 

But  the  religious  confession  is  the  only 
one  that  is  entirely  true — if,  indeed,  any 
unfolding  of  things  so  complex  as  the 
deeds  of  man  can  be  so : the  sobering  ef- 
fect of  the  dispassionate  priest  is  needed  to 
disentangle  fact  from  fancy.  The  per- 
fectly natural  and  the  perfectly  emotional 
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with  college  days.  Boys  choose  their 
friends  from  similarity  of  pursuits;  men 
from  similarity  of  taste  and  temper;  and 
if  our  close  friend  of  school  continue  our 
close  friend  in  early  manhood,  it  is  be- 
cause new  ties  have  been  formed  rather 
than  that  the  old  have  been  strengthened 
between  the  same  persons. 

Lord  Lytton’s  first  term  at  Cambridge 
was  wasted  and  melancholy,  for  he  took 
time  to  find  his  set;  neither  did  he  like 
his  college,  where  he  considered  his  tutor 
“a  rude  and  coarse  man.”  He  changed 
his  college,  and  found  his  friends,  and  then 
all  was  well — Praed,  Cockbum,  C.  Villiers, 
Maurice,  Kennedy,  Macaulay,  C.  Buller, 
Carlyle’s  pupil — it  would  speak  well  for 
the  improvement  of  the  race  if,  as  time 
runs  on,  there  be  found  in  our  universi- 
ties knots  of  simultaneous  names  more 
brilliant  than  these.  Bulwer  read  hard 
and  wrote  hard,  but  not  in  the  then  lines 
of  academic  distinction.  He  chose  his 
own  path,  as,  before  the  recent  wider 
extensions  of  study,  did  many  another 
young  man  of  promise,  and  gained  one 
only  university  distinction,  the  gold  med- 
al for  English  verse,  the  subject,  “Sculp- 
ture.” It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  these 
effusions,  and  they  are  no  doubt  often 
crude,  often  feeble;  but  there  is  scarcely 
another  distinction  of  which  the  holders 
have  more  generally  performed  the  prom- 
ise of  their  youth;  the  names  of  Heber, 
Milman,  Tennyson,  Stanley,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, rise  at  once  to  memory,  and  prove 
this  was  a good  beginning  for  a wide  and 
excellent  literary  career.  The  lads  who 
gain  this  distinction  are  usually  applaud- 
ed to  the  echo  by  their  admiring  comrades ; 
those  who  do  not  admire  are  for  the  most 
part  content  to  keep  silence.  But  Bulwer 
was  not  a man  about  whom  even  then  it 
was  possible  to  be  silent;  he  was  a figure 
in  society  which  could  not  be  overlooked, 
he  was  a coming  light  in  literature,  and 
those  who  disliked  him  did  it  heartily. 
Hence,  a very  unfair  article  in  Frasei''s 
Magazine , the  prelude  to  many  other  at- 
tacks, of  which  their  object  spoke  years 
after  as  that  which  could  not  “ fairly  be 
called  criticism,  but  a kind  of  ribald  im- 
pertinence, offered,  so  far  as  I can  remem- 
ber, to  no  other  writer  of  my  time.” 

Those  who  read — and  who  will  not!— 
Lord  Lytton’s  chapters  which  supplement 
the  autobiography,  and  consider  the  re- 
markable scheme  of  work  drawn  out  by 
the  youth  of  twenty-one,  will  see  either 
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that  he  had  never  needed,  or  had  thor- 
oughly laid  to  heart,  Dr.  Parr’s  advice, 
“Be  ambitious!”  For  he  then  planned 
in  great  detail  a History  of  the  British 
Public,  and  the  notes  for  this  undertak- 
ing show  wide  reading,  and  are  in  them- 
selves, os  they  stand,  a political  treatise  of 
no  small  value.  The  following  view  of 
the  remedies  for  Ireland  is  of  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  more  countries  than  our 
own  at  the  present  day : 

“Turn  now  to  Ireland.  Jlcsum6  of  its  real 
evils:  Don’t  ?.sk  too  much  from  landlords.  It  is 
impossible  from  their  means.  Provide  employ- 
ment that  brings  profitable  return  to  wealth 
of  country.  Purchase  lands  for  government, 
or  encourage  companies  for  that  purpose  ou  a 
large  scale,  aud  in  every  district.  Iutroduce 
all  improvements  that  can  increase  demand  for 
labor.  Lay  the  foundations  of  orchards  in  the 
rich  valleys  — each  small  owner,  some  fruit 
trees.  Spread  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Intro- 
duce hops.  Try  the  mulberry  and  silk-worm. 
Trust  in  all  these  the  irresistible  effect  of  ex- 
ample. Industrial  schools  everywhere.  Put 
political  questions  at  rest  for  a while.  Let  the 
Church  sleep.  'Say  boldly,  ‘ Whatever  our  opin- 
ions ou  these  matters,  we  must  first  give  bread 
to  the  people.  We  must  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  those  industries  and  habits  ou  which 
national  happiuess  depends.’  In  proportion 
ns  Ireland  thus  advances  in  industrial  pros- 
perity the  difficulty  of  adjusting  religious  dif- 
ferences will  bo  diminished.  In  proportion  as 
you  increase  the  wealth  of  Ireland  you  will  be 
able  to  do  that  which  is  the  only  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  without  straining  the 
conscience  of  England.  You  can  tax  the  Irish 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Be  firm  in  put- 
ting down  crime.  Go  back  to  analogous  states 
of  society.  Divide  into  districts.  Make  each 
district  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed 
iu  it." 

Well  may  the  son  of  this  lad  point  out 
that  there  is  in  those  suggestions  more  po- 
litical wisdom  than  in  many  experiments 
by  his  seniors  in  these  later  days! 

Amid  the  autobiographical  recollections 
of  the  time  that  succeeded  the  Cambridge 
life  are  tales  of  thrilling  adventure  and 
romance,  which  could  have  met  only  the 
adventurous  and  romantic;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dwell  on  these  further 
than  to  say  they  were  largely  interwoven 
into  after-narratives  nominally  fictitious, 
and  that  one  shows  the  beginning  of  an 
interest  which  colored  so  much  of  Bul- 
wer's  later  life,  the  belief  in  chiromancy 
and  astrology.  On  these  two  studies, 
which  have  always  had  and  still  have 


earnest  followers,  it  would  seem  that  mod- 
ern science  ought  to  have  very  different 
effects.  The  stars  in  space  must  surely 
be  less  and  less  held  to  have  direct  influ- 
ence on  man,  a mere  atom  in  the  vast,  a 
speck  on  a world  which  is  as  a grain  of 
dust  among  the  worlds.  But  as  the  kin- 
dred doctrines  of  evolution  and  heredity 
become  more  and  more  accepted,  it  will 
surely  be  more  evident  that  every  shade 
of  character  is  stamped  on  the  physical 
form,  and  this,  rightly  examined  and  de- 
ciphered, will  give  the  key  to  character. 
This  again  affects  in  some  degree  the  ac- 
tions of  man,  and  as  truest  prophecy  is 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  past,  so  will 
the  future  of  any  man  be  foretold  in  some 
degree  by  the  correct  understanding  of 
ancestral  characters  impressed  on  bodily 
form,  and  most  easily  seen,  free  from  the 
evidence  of  fleeting  emotions,  in  the  lines 
of  the  hand. 

Readers  of  the  novels  will  call  to  mind 
the  many  allusions  to  occult  science— not 
only  in  longer  novels  avowedly  based  on 
them,  but  hints  at  knowledge  confined  to 
the  adept,  secrets  bringing  man  into  com- 
munion with  larger  powers.  “One  of 
my  very  best,”  is  the  designation  given  to 
a powerful  story  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine , which  thrilled  mo  in  my  boyhood 
so  often  as  I read  the  opening  words: 
“And  the  stars  sat,  each  on  his  ruby 
throne,  and  gazed  with  sleepless  eyes  upon 
the  world.” 

But  gypsy  lore,  and  the  romance  which 
mingled  with  it,  were  interrupted  by  the 
renewal  of  an  early  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  the  wife  of  William 
Lamb,  the  future  Lord  Melbourne.  She 
was  some  fifteen  years  older  than  Bulwer, 
one  of  those  few  women  who  fascinate 
without  much  real  beauty,  and  whose  wild 
and  romantic  love  for  Lord  Byron  had 
by  no  means  lessened  her  attractiveness. 
While  William  Lamb  had  not  considered 
this  infatuation  a reason  for  a quarrel  with 
his  wife,  society  could  do  no  less  than  be 
lenient.  There  are  few  more  singular 
characters  among  the  women  of  that  time, 
so  rich  in  remarkable  women,  than  Lady 
Caroline,  whose  manners  varied  from  those 
of  a mere  child  to  those  of  an  accomplish- 
ed woman  of  He  world,  her  intellect  from 
folly  t < O 
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anecdotes  of  the  great  world and  ten  min- 

utes after  it  became  gravely  eloquent  with  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  or  shot  off  into  metaphys- 
ical speculations — sometimes  absurd,  some- 
times profound — generally  suggestive  and  In- 
teresting.” 

No  wonder  that  she  fascinated  young 
Bulwer ; no  wonder  also  that  she  threw 
him  off,  and  nearly  broke  his  heart.  “I 
left  Brocket  the  next  morning  very  early, 
was  here  the  same  night,  and  in  a fever 
the  next ; lost  twenty  ounces  of  blood ; but 
have  taken  your  advice,  and  am  endea- 
voring to  forget  what  I have  no  wish  to  re- 
mem ber.,,  But  the  heart  soon  mended; 
and  his  son  writes,  with  an  amusement 
half  sympathetic,  half  cynical,  that 

“The  time  soon  came  when  the  adventure 
conld  be  recalled  without  a paug  or  a siglq  or 
any  other  sentiment  than  the  amused  interest 
of  a student  of  the  heart.  Already  he  had  be- 
gun the  vocation  in  which  his  business  was  to 
depict  and  analyze  sentiment;  and  his  recent 
experience  supplied  the  material  for  one  of  his 
earliest  attempts  in  fiction.” 

These,  and  some  minor  preludings  on 
the  chords  of  the  heart,  were  but  the  prep- 
arations for  an  earnest  and  serious  love, 
which  became  the  fleeting  joy  and  then 
the  deepest  tragedy  of  Bulwer  s life.  The 
autobiography  comes  to  an  end  on  the 
threshold  of  this  period:  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  it  was  not  continued.  He 
was  twenty-two  when,  at  Miss  Berry’s 
house,  he  met  Rosina  Wheeler.  Nor  was 
it  surprising  he  should  have  been  capti- 
vated, since  Mrs.  Bulwer-Lytton,  jealous 
of  influence  over  her  son,  and  by  no  means 
desirous  of  throwing  him  hastily  in  the 
way  of  any  attractive  young  woman,  was 
so  startled  by  the  singular  beauty  of  Miss 
Wheeler  that  she  suddenly  drew  liis  at- 
tention to  her,  when,  “with  a strangely 
troubled  sensation,  he  beheld  his  fate  be- 
fore him.”  One  who  knew  her  well  a few 
years  afterward  has  lately  assured  me  that 
as  a typo  of  magnificent  physical  beauty 
she  never  saw  Mrs.  Bulwer's  equal.  The 
marriage  began  with  the  sad  estrange- 
ment of  mother  and  son,  and  this  estrange- 
ment only  ended  entirely  when  the  elder 
lady’s  anticipations  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
romance  had  ended  in  disappointment  and 
permanent  separation.  But  that  denoue- 
ment is  not  told  in  these  volumes.  The 
weight  of  a coming  tragedy  is  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  first  happy  years,  but  the 
facts  themselves  are  for  the  next  install- 
ment of  the  life.  Here  we  only  find  that,  I 
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full  of  hope,  with  confidence  that  he  could 
earn  his  living  by  intellectual  labor,  his 
sky  clouded  only  by  the  disagreement  with 
his  mother,  which  he  believed  would  van- 
ish as  she  knew  his  wife  better,  the  young 
author  settled  down  to  work  at  a pleasant 
home  in  Oxfordshire. 

Lord  Lytton’s  criticisms  on  his  father’s 
books  are  sound  and  brilliant,  a separate  . 
criticism  would  be  needless,  a summary 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  unfair  to  the 
admirable  literary  style  in  which  they  are 
written.  In  passing  from  the  events  of 
the  life  to  its  literary  results— for  the  po- 
litical life  is  only  touched  on  as  just  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  these  volumes — we  need 
only  speak  of  some  few  incidents  of  work 
which  are  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  like  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  beings  and  scenes  begotten  in  the 
brain  take  form  visible  to  others  also. 

At  the  age  of  forty-three  Bulwer  wrote: 

“Thought  is  continually  flowing  through 
my  mind.  I scarcely  know  a moment  in  which 
I ant  awake  and  not  thiukiug.  Nor  by  thought 
do  I mean  mere  reverie  or  castle-building,  bn t 
a sustained  process  of  thinking.  I have  always 
in  my  mind  somo  distinct  train  of  ideas  which 
I seek  to  develop,  or  some  positive  truth  which 
I am  trying  to  arrive  at.  If  1 lived  for  a mill- 
ion years  I conld  not  exhaust  a millionth  part 
of  my  thoughts.  I know  that  I must  be  im- 
mortal, if  ouly  because  I tkiuk.” 

Lord  Lytton  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
an  answer  of  Fuseli  to  a materialist,  who 
said  to  him  in  discussion,  “You  assert, 
then,  that  I have  an  immortal  soul  ?” 

“Sir,”  replied  Fuseli,  “I  have  asserted 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I assert  is 
that  I have  an  immortal  soul.”  In  the 
same  way  Bulwors  conviction  was,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  “inseparable  from  the  sense 
of  his  own  vigorous  personality.”  And 
os  these  teeming  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind  they  became  so  vivid  to  him  that 
when  projected  on  paper  they  impress  the 
reader  in  the  same  vivid  way.  However 
fantastic  and  strange  are  the  men  or  the 
scenes,  they  live,  and  when  taken  from 
life  have  an  existence  beyond  and  in  ex* 
cess  of  their  originals.  For  instance,  there 
is  uo  book  more  popular  with  Rhine  tour- 
ists than  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine ; it  is 
accurate  while  fanciful ; the  local  color 
transfigures  every  page.  The  simple  fact 
about  it  is  that  when  Bulwer  wrote  the 
book  he  had  never  seen  the  Rhine,  but  his 
imagination  vivified  the  whole  even  more 
truly  than  if  he  had  written  a mere  de- 
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scription.  The  same  thing  occurred,  and 
was  carried  out  to  its  conclusion,  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Those  who 
know  the  tropics  say  that  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  in  Westward  Ho  l are  more  true 
than  those  of  At  Last ! when  the  wonder 
of  the  West  Indies  lay  before  his  gaze. 

Readers  from  the  first  accepted  Bulwer. 
Of  Falkland , certainly  not  one  of  his 
greatest  efforts,  Lady  Blessington  said, 
44  At  Paris,  in  1830,  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  Revolution,  when  balls  were  strik- 
ing against  the  walls  of  my  dwelling,  I 
forgot  all  danger  while  reading  Falk- 
land.” Of  others,  Godwin,  Disraeli,  and 
Macaulay,  at  different  dates  in  the  au* 
thor’s  life,  wrote  in  words  which  might 
seem  extravagant  if  we  had  not  ourselves 
come  under  the  spell.  But  the  critics 
were  not  eo  kind,  and  probably,  though 
Lord  Lytton  to  some  extent  argues  against 
it,  the  London  and  Westminster  Review 
was  right  in  its  view  of  the  causes.  As  a 
country  gentleman  he  stood  aloof  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  press  ; as  a liter- 
ary man  he  stood  aloof  from  the  squires. 
“He  was  in  collision,  therefore,  with  the 
spirit  of  both  classes,  and  each  attacked 
him  for  not  being  one  of  them.” 

His  political  career  again  raised  up  en- 
emies in  his  literary  capacity.  He  held 
strong  opinions,  and  avowed  them  ; he 
went  into  Parliament,  and  a literary  ca- 
reer is  even  now  with  difficulty  forgiven 
to  a politician.  Moreover,  he  was  assur- 
edly not  orthodox  in  an  age  which  had 
not  forgiven  Byron  or  Shelley,  and  an 
outward  conformity  at  least  was  required 
to  all  the  current  religious  acts  and  phrases 
in  a degree  which  those  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand whose  fate  has  fixed  them  in 
these  latter  days.  Lord  Lytton  has  a very 
interesting  chapter  on  his  father’s  reli- 
gious opinions;  but  if  closely  examined, 
it  all  comes  to  the  statement  of  him  who 
maintained  that  his  religion  was  that  of 
all  sensible  men,  and  on  being  further 
pressed  to  say  what  that  might  be,  rejoin- 
ed that  sensible  men  never  tell.  This 
was  not  enough  for  the  days  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But 
with  all  these  things  against  him,  Bulwer 
won  his  way,  and  gained  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  English  novelists. 

The  personal  interest  of  the  close  of  this 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  very  strong, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  record  of  the 
intimacy  with  Disraeli,  and  Bulwer's  first 
entrance  into  Parliament.  He  was  to  win 


no  inconsiderable  place  there,  and  as  a 
state  official ; but  all  this  belongs  to  a later 
stage,  on  which  it  would  be  premature 
now  to  enter. 

One  curious  fact  meets  us  in  regard  to 
Disraeli,  recorded  here,  though  it  also  be- 
longs naturally  to  a much  later  time. 
Bulwer,  still  interested  in  occult  science, 
cast  and  interpreted  the  geomantic  figure 
of  the  character  and  career  of  his  friend. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a more  happy 
guess,  if  guess  it  were,  in  regard  to  one  of 
whom  few  then  foresaw  the  brilliant  later 
years.  Though  George  Eliot  has  said  that 
“of  all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy  is  the 
most  gratuitous,”  it  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  prediction  of  which  the  following 
are  a few  sentences: 

44  He  will  be  to  the  last  largely  before  the 
publio.  Much  feared  by  bis  opponents,  but 
greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  those  immediate- 
ly about  him,  but  by  large  numbers  of  persons 
to  whom  lie  is  personally  unknown.  He  will 
die,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  an  excep- 
tionally high  position,  greatly  lamented,  and 
surronnded  to  the  end  by  all  the  magnificent 
planetary  influences  of  a propitious  Jupiter. 

41  He  will  bcqneatb  a repute  out  of  all  pro- 
portiou  to  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  his 
intellect,  even  by  those  who  think  most  highly 
of  it. 

44  Greater  honors  far  than  he  has  yet  acquired 
are  in  store  for  him.  His  enemies,  though  act- 
ive, are  not  persevering.  His  official  friends, 
though  not  ardent,  will  yet  miuister  to  his  suc- 
cess.” 

Bulwer’s  political  friendships  and  ca- 
reer are  reserved  for  future  volumes,  as 
are  also  the  tragedy  of  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  and  the  incidents  of  middle  life, 
not  in  his  case  less  romantic  than  those  of 
youth,  but  on  these  it  were  premature  to 
enter  now.  Lord  Lytton  leaves  all  his 
readers  with  an  eager  desire  for  more. 

It  is  very  curious  to  realize  that  these 
preliminary  volumes  contain  but  slight 
indication  of  the  influence  which  Kneb- 
worth  had  on  Bulwer,  and  he  on  his  an- 
cestral home.  Up  to  1830  he  had  been 
but  little  there,  and  only  as  a visitor. 
His  mother,  after  she  became  its  owner, 
kept  all  the  strings  of  rule  in  her  own 
hands.  Now  the  place  is  full  of  his  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  difficult  to  recollect  that  he 
came  there  for  good  only  in  the  fullness 
of  his  manhood,  and  when  in  a worse 
than  widowed  condition.  This  arises  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  his  was  always  a 
student  life,  and  vast  as  was  the  amount 
of  work  done  before,  it  was  not  leas  after 
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Knebworth  became  his  home.  There,  too, 
he  was  known  as  a statesman.  Thence 
he  carried  out  those  curious  and  thought- 
ful, if  abortive,  schemes  for  the  good  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  in  the  members 
of  which  he  took  so  great  an  interest. 
Ajid  that  home  was  associated  with  so 
much  of  which  the  outer  world  heard  but 
dimly,  no  doubt  in  great  measure  incor- 
rectly, but  with  wonder  and  curiosity — 
his  researches  into  magic  lore,  and  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism  and  spiritual- 
ism. 

But  Knebworth  is  yet  more  associated 
with  his  memory  because  of  the  filial  en- 
thusiasm of  his  son.  Singularly  resem- 
bling his  father  in  face,  a likeness  grow- 
ing more  apparent  as  the  years  pass  on, 
like  him  also  in  many  personal  habits, 
the  use — or  is  it  even  the  abuse  ? — of  to- 
bacco, the  mixture  of  great  simplicity  of 
life  as  a rule  with  a love  for  splendor  of 
surroundings  when  occasion  allows,  the 
son  has  a yet  marked  individuality,  which 
he  might  stamp,  and  desire  to  stamp,  on 
a home  like  Knebworth,  a place  so  large 


and  so  irregular  that  it  would  easily  take 
the  characteristics  of  each  owner.  But  to 
keep  the  place  on  the  whole  essentially  as 
it  was  made  by  the  first  lord,  to  subordi- 
nate his  own  additions  in  building,  to  re- 
tain the  memory  of  the  dead  as  a living 
and  pervading  yet  always  cheerful  pre- 
sence in  the  home  that  once  was  his,  is  the 
successful  aim  of  the  present  owner. 

He  has  carried  out  the  same  idea  in  the 
volumes  he  is  building  up  as  a fitting 
shrine  for  that  memory.  His  own  work 
is  admirable,  and  the  moment  we  examine 
it  carefully  we  become  conscious  of  the 
first-rate  workmanship.  But  the  author 
and  editor  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  principal  figure.  His  father,  first  in 
his  thoughts,  is  always  in  the  first  place; 
all  that  is  written  is  to  explain  him,  his 
character  and  his  views.  The  self  of  the 
writer  is  most  gracefully  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, though  ready  always,  as  it  were, 
at  call.  The  life  of  a father  is  well  told 
by  a son ; the  life  of  a literary  man  is  set 
forth  by  another  master  of  the  craft  with 
rare  and  delicate  skill. 
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EVERY  day  through  the  latter  part  of 
February  the  sun  grew  higher,  and  its 
rays  more  potent.  The  snow  gave  rapid- 
ly* in  warm  southern  nooks  and  slopes, 
and  the  icicles  lengthened  from  the  eaves 
and  overhanging  rocks,  forming  in  many 
instances  beautiful  crystal  fringes.  On 
northern  slopes  and  shaded  places  the 
snow  scarcely  wasted  at  all,  and  Amy 
often  wondered  how  the  vast  white  body 
that  covered  the  earth  could  ever  disap- 
pear in  time  for  spring.  But  there  soon 
came  a raw,  chilly,  cloudy  day,  with  a 
high  south  wind,  and  the  snow  sank  away, 
increasing  the  apparent  height  of  the 
fences,  and  revealing  objects  hitherto  hid- 
den, as  if  some  magic  were  at  work. 

44 1 have  always  observed,”  said  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, 44  that  a day  like  this,  raw  and  cold  as 
it  seems,  does  more  to  carry  off  the  snow 
than  a week  of  spring  sunshine,  although 
it  may  be  warm  for  the  season.  What  is 
more,  the  snow  is  wasted  evenly,  and  not 
merely  on  sunny  slopes.  The  wind  seems 
to  soak  up  the  melting  snow  like  a great 
sponge,  for  the  streams  are  not  perceptibly 
raised.” 


“ The  air  does  take  it  up  in  the  form  xk 
vapor,”  said  Webb,  4 4 and  that  is  why  we 
have  such  a chilly  snow  atmosphere. 
Rapidly  melting  snow  tends  to  lower  the 
temperature  proportionately,  just  as  ice 
around  a form  of  cream,  when  made  to 
melt  quickly  by  the  addition  of  salt,  ab- 
sorbs all  heat  in  its  vicinity  so  fast  that 
the  cream  is  congealed.  But  this  accu- 
mulation of  vapor  in  the  air  must  come 
down  again,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  snow, 
and  so  there  will  be  no  apparent  gain.” 

44If  no  apparent  gain,  could  there  be  a 
real  gain  by  another  fall  of  snow?”  Amy 
asked,  for  to  inexperienced  eyes  there  cer- 
tainly seemed  more  than  could  be  disposed 
of  in  time  for  April  flowers. 

44  Yes,”  he  replied, 44  a fall  of  snow  might 
make  this  whole  section  warmer  for  a time, 
and  so  hasten  spring  materially.  Do  not 
worry.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  snow- 
storms yet,  and  still  spring  will  be  here 
practically  on  time.” 

But  instead  of  snow  the  vapor-burden- 
ed air  relieved  itself  by  a rain  of  several 
hours’  duration,  and  in  the  morning  the 
river  that  had  been  so  white  looked  icy 
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and  glistening,  and  by  the  aid  of  a glass 
was  seen  to  be ’covered  with  water,  which 
rippled  under  the  rising  breeze.  The  fol- 
lowing night  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bay  became  a comparative- 
ly smooth  glare  of  ice.  At  dinner  next 
day  Webb  remarked : 

“ I hear  that  they  are  catching  a good 
many  striped  bass  through  the  ice,  and  I 
learned  that  the  tide  would  be  right  for 
them  to  raise  the  nets  this  afternoon.  I 
propose,  Amy,  that  we  go  down  and  see 
the  process,  and  get  some  of  the  iish  di- 
rect from  the  water  for  supper.” 

Burt  groaned,  and  was  almost  jealous 
that  during  his  enforced  confinement  so 
many  opportunities  to  take  Amy  out  fell 
naturally  to  Webb.  The  latter,  however, 
was  so  entirely  fraternal  in  his  manner 
toward  the  young  girl  that  Burt  was  ever 
able  to  convince  himself  that  his  misgiv- 
ings were  absurd. 

Webb  was  soon  ready,  and  had  provided 
himself  with  his  skates  and  a small  sleigh 
with  a back  to  it.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  landing  he  tied  his  horse,  and  said: 

“The  ice  is  too  poor  to  drive  on  any 
longer,  I am  informed,  but  perfectly  safe 
still  for  foot-passengers.  As  a precau- 
tion, we  will  follow  the  tracks  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  I will  give  you  a swift  ride  on 
this  little  sledge,  in  which  I can  wrap  you 
up  well.” 

Like  most  young  men  brought  up  in 
the  vicinity,  he  was  a good  and  powerful 
skater,  and  Amy  was  soon  enjoying  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  rapid  motion  over 
the  smooth  ice,  with  a superb  view  of  the 
grand  mountains  rising  on  either  side  of 
the  river  a little  to  the  south.  They  soon 
reached  the  nets,  which  stretched  across 
the  river  through  narrow  longitudinal 
cuts  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  each  tide, 
with  which  the  fish  usually  swim.  These 
nets  are  such  in  shape  as  were  formerly 
suspended  between  the  old-fashioned  shad 
poles,  and  are  sunk  perpendicularly  in  the 
water  by  weights  at  each  end,  so  that  the 
meshes  are  expanded  nearly  to  their  full 
extent.  The  fish  swim  into  these  precise- 
ly as  do  the  shad,  and  in  their  attempts  to 
back  out  their  gills  catch,  and  there  they 
hang. 

The  nets  are  about  twelve  feet  square, 
and  the  meshes  of  different  nets  are  from 
two  and  a half  to  five  and  a quarter  inches 
in  size.  A bass  of  nine  pounds’  weight  can 
be  “gilled”  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but 
in  one  instance  a fish  weighing  one  hun- 


dred and  two  pounds  was  caught,  and  dur- 
ing the  present  season  they  were  informed 
that  a lucky  fisherman  at  Marlborough 
had  secured 4 4 a fifty-two-pou  nder.  ” These 
heavy  fellows,  it  was  explained,  “would  go 
through  a net  like  a cannon-ball”  if  they 
came  4 4 head  on, ” and  with  ordi nary  speed ; 
but  if  they  are  playing  around  gently,  the 
swift  tide  carries  them  sideways  into  the 
“slack  of  the  net,”  from  which  they  seem 
unable  to  escape.  There  are  usually  about 
forty-five  feet  between  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  top  of  the  nets,  therefore  the 
fish  are  caught  at  an  average  depth  of  fifty 
feet.  The  best  winter  fishing  is  from  De- 
cember to  March,  and  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds,  or  about  two 
hundred  bass,  have  been  taken  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  one  line  of  nets;  at  other 
times  “ the  luck  would  be  very  bad,  for  the 
fish  seemed  to  run  in  streaks.” 

The  luck  was  exceedingly  moderate  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  enough  fish  were 
caught  to  satisfy  Webb’s  needs.  As  they 
were  watching  the  lifting  of  the  nets  and 
angling  for  information,  they  saw  au  ice- 
boat slowly  and  gracefully  leaving  the 
landing,  and  were  told  that  since  the  ice 
had  grown  thin  it  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  sleigh  in  which  the  passengers  were 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  railroad  station 
on  the  farther  shore.  The  wind,  being  ad- 
verse, necessitated  several  tacks,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  boat  passed  so  near  Webb 
and  Amy  that  they  recognized  Mr.  Bark- 
dale,  the  clergyman,  who,  as  he  sped  by, 
saluted  them.  When  the  boat  had  passed 
on  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  it  tacked  so 
suddenly  and  sharply  that  the  unwary 
minister  was  rolled  out  upon  the  ice.  The 
speed  and  impetus  of  the  little  craft  were 
so  great  that  before  it  could  be  brought 
up  it  was  about  half  a mile  away,  and  tho 
good  man  was  left  in  what  might  be  dan- 
gerous isolation,  for  ice  over  which  the 
boat  could  skim  in  security  might  be 
very  unsafe  under  the  stationary  weight 
of  a solidly  built  man  like  Mr.  Barkdale. 
Webb  therefore  seized  a pole  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fishermen,  and  came  speedi- 
ly to  the  clergyman’s  side.  Happily  the 
ice,  although  it  had  wasted  rapidly  from 
the  action  of  the  tide  in  that  part  of  the 
river,  sustained  them  until  the  boat  re- 
turned, and  the  good  man  resumed  his 
journey  with  laughing  words,  by  which 
he  nevertheless  conveyed  to  Webb  his 
honest  gratitude  for  the  promptness  with 
which  the  young  fellow  had  shared  his 
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possible  danger.  When  Webb  returned 
he  found  Amy  pale  and  agitated,  for  an 
indiscreet  fisherman  had  remarked  that 
the  ice  was  “mighty  poor  out  in  that  di- 
rection.” 

“ Won’t  you  please  come  off  the  river  ?” 
she  asked,  nervously.  “I’ve  seen  all  I 
wish.” 

44  It’s  perfectly  safe  here.” 

“But  you  were  not  here  a moment 
since,  and  I’ve  no  confidence  in  your  dis- 
cretion when  any  one  is  in  danger.” 

44 1 did  not  run  any  risks  worth  speak- 
ing of.” 

44 1 think  you  did.  The  men  explained, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  the  ice 
toward  spring  becomes  honey-combed— 
that’s  the  way  they  expressed  it — and  lets 
one  through  without  much  warning.  They 
also  said  the  tides  wore  it  away  undeiv 
neath  about  as  fast  as  the  rain  and  sun 
wasted  the  surface.” 

44  Supposing  it  had  let  me  through,  I 
should  have  caught  on  the  pole,  and  so 
have  easily  scrambled  out,  while  poor  Mr. 
Barkdale  would  have  been  quite  helpless.” 

44  Oh,  I know  it  was  right  for  you  to  go, 
and  I know  you  will  go  again  should  there 
be  the  slightest  occasion.  Therefore  I am 
eager  to  reach  solid  ground.  Please, 
Webb.” 

Her  tone  was  so  earnest  that  he  com- 
plied, and  they  were  soon  in  the  sleigh 
again.  As  they  were  driving  up  the  hill  she 
turned  a shy  glance  toward  him,  and  said, 
hesitatingly:  “Don't  mistake  me,  Webb. 
I am  proud  to  think  that  you  are  so  brave 
and  uncalculating  at  times;  but  then  I — 
I never  like  to  think  that  you  are  in  dan- 
ger. Remember  how  very  much  you  are 
to  us  all.” 

“ Wejl,  that  is  rather  a new  thought  to 
me.  Am  I much  to  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  you  are,”  she  said,  gravely  and 
earnestly,  looking  him  frankly  in  the  face. 
“From  the  first  moment  you  spoke  to  me 
as  ‘sister  Amy’  you  made  the  relation 
seem  real.  And  then  your  manner  is  so 
strong  and  even  that  it's  restful  to  be  with 
you.  You  may  give  one  a terrible  fright, 
as  you  did  mo  this  afternoon,  but  you 
would  never  make  one  nervous.” 

His  face  Hushed  with  deep  pleasure, 
but  he  made  good  her  opinion  by  quietly 
changing  the  subject,  and  giving  her  a 
brisk,  bracing  drive  over  one  of  her  favor- 
ite roads. 

All  at  the  supper  table  agreed  that  the 
striped  bass  were  delicious,  and  Burt,  os 


the  recognized  sportsman  of  the  family, 
had  much  to  say  about  the  habits  of  this 
fine  game  fish.  Among  his  remarks  he 
explained  that  the  “catch”  was  small  at 
present  because  the  recent  rain  and  melt- 
ing snow  had  made  the  water  of  the  river 
so  fresh  that  the  fish  had  been  driven  back 
toward  the  sea.  “But  they  re- ascend,”  he 
said,  “as  soon  as  the  freshet  subsides. 
They  are  a sea  fish,  and  only  ascend  fresh- 
water streams  for  shelter  in  winter,  aud  to 
breed  in  spring.  They  spawn  in  May,  and 
by  August  the  little  fish  will  weigh  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  A good  many  are  taken 
with  seines  after  the  ice  breaks  up,  but  I 
never  had  any  luck  with  pole  and  line  in 
the  river.  While  striped  bass  are  found 
all  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Cape 
Cod,  the  largest  fish  are  taken  between  the 
latter  place  and  Montauk  Point.  I once 
had  some  rare  sport  off  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  I was  still-fishing,  with  a pole  and 
reel,  and  fastened  on  my  hook  a peeled 
shedder  crab.  My  line  was  of  linen,  six 
hundred  feet  long,  and  no  heavier  than 
that  used  for  trout,  but  very  strong.  By  a 
quick  movement  which  an  old  bass-fisher- 
man taught  me  I made  my  bait  dart  like 
an  arrow  straight  over  the  water  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  my  reel  at  the  same  mo- 
ment whirling  in  paying  out  as  if  it  would 
fuse  from  friction.  Well,  I soon  hooked  a 
fifty- pound  fish,  and  we  had  a tussle  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  took  me  an  hour  to 
tire  him  out,  and  I had  to  use  all  the  skill 
I possessed  to  keep  him  from  breaking  the 
line.  It  was  rare  sport,  I can  tell  you — 
the  finest  bit  of  excitement  I ever  had  fish- 
ing and  the  young  fellow’s  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  memory. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  his 
mother  shared  most  largely  in  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  reason  was  that,  apart  from 
the  interest  which  she  took  in  all  of*lier 
children's  pleasure,  she  lived  much  in  her 
imagination,  which  was  unusually  strong, 
and  Burt’s  words  called  up  a marine  pic- 
ture with  an  athletic  young  fellow  in  the 
foreground  all  on  the  qui  vive,  his  blue 
eyes  Hashing  with  the  sparkle  and  light  of 
the  sea  as  he  matched  his  skill  and  science 
against  a creature  stronger  than  himself. 
“ Are  larger  bass  ever  taken  with  rod  and 
line  ?”  she  asked. 

‘‘Yes,  one  weighing  seventy -five  pouuds 
has  been  captured.  Jupiter!  what  sport 
it  must  have  been  I” 

“How  big  do  they  grow,  anyhow ?” 
Leonard  queried. 
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“To  almost  your  size,  Len,  and  that's  a 
heavy  compliment  to  the  bass.  They  have 
been  known  to  reach  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.” 

The  last  day  of  February  was  clear, 
cloudless,  and  cold,  the  evening  serene 
and  still.  Winter’s  tempestuous  course 
was  run,  its  icy  breath  apparently  had 
ceased,  and  darkness  closed  on  its  quiet 
pallid  face. 

“March  came  in  like  a lamb” — an  omi- 
nous circumstance  for  the  future  record  of 
this  uncertain  month,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  old  weather  prophets. 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  warm,  the  snow 
sparkled  and  melted,  the  bluebirds  re- 
joiced, and  their  soft  notes  of  mutual 
congratulation  found  many  echoes  among 
their  human  neighbors.  By  noon  the  air 
was  wonderfully  soft  and  balmy,  and 
Webb  brought  in  a number  of  sprays 
from  peach-trees  cut  in  different  parts  of 
the  place,  and  redeemed  his  promise  to 
Amy,  showing  her  the  fruit  germs,  either 
green,  or  rather  of  a delicate  gold-color,  or 
else  blackened  by  frost.  She  was  aston- 
ished to  find  how  perfect  the  embryo  blos- 
som appeared  under  the  microscope.  It 
needed  no  glass,  however,  to  reveal  the 
blackened  heart  of  the  bud,  and  Webb, 
having  cut  through  a goodly  number,  re- 
marked: “It  would  now  appear  as  if  na- 
ture had  performed  a very  important 
labor  for  us,  for  I find  about  eight  out  of 
nine  buds  killed.  It  will  save  us  from 
thinning  the  fruit  next  summer,  for  if 
one-ninth  of  the  buds  mature  into  peaches 
they  will  not  only  bring  more  money,  but 
will  measure  more  by  the  bushel.” 

“How  can  one  peach  measure  more 
than  eight  peaches  ?” 

“By  being  larger.  If  all  these  buds 
grew  into  peaches,  and  were  left  on  these 
slender  boughs,  the  tree  might  be  killed 
outright  by  overbearing,  and  would  as- 
suredly be  much  injured  and  disfigured 
by  broken  limbs  and  exhaustion,  while 
the  fruit  itself  would  be  so  small  and 
poor  as  to  be  unsalable.  Thousands  of 
trees  annually  perish  from  this  cause, 
and  millions  of  peaches  are  either  not 
picked,  or,  if  marketed,  may  bring  the 
grower  into  debt  for  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses. A profitable  crop  of  peaches  can 
only  be  grown  by  careful  hand-thinning 
when  they  are  as  large  as  marbles,  unless 
the  frost  does  the  work  for  us  by  killing 
the  greater  part  of  the  buds.  It  is  a dan- 
gerous ally,  however,  for  our  constant 


fear  is  that  it  may  destroy  all  the  buds- 
There  are  plenty  left  yet,  and  I find  that 
cherry,  apple,  plum,  and  pear  buds  are 
still  safe.  Indeed,  there  is  little  fear  for 
them  as  long  as  peach  buds  are  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  for  they  are  much  hard- 
ier.” 

In  the  afternoon,  Burt,  who  had  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  crutches,  determined 
on  an  airing,  and  invited  Amy  to  join 
him.  “ I no w intend  to  begin  giving  you 
driving  lessons,”  he  said.  “You  will 
soon  acquire  entire  confidence,  for  skill, 
far  more  than  strength,  is  required.  As 
long  as  one  keeps  cool  and  shows  no  fear 
there  is  rarely  danger.  Horses  often  catch 
their  senseless  panic  from  their  drivers; 
and  even  when  frightened  with  good 
cause,  can  usually  be  re-assured  by  a few 
quiet  words  and  a firm  rein.” 

Amy  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
lesson  in  driving,  especially  as  Burt,  be- 
cause of  his  lameness,  did  not  venture  to 
take  his  over-spirited  steed  Thunder.  She 
sincerely  hoped,  however,  that  he  would 
confine  his  thoughts  and  attentions  to  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  drive,  for  his  man- 
ner at  times  was  embarrassingly  ardent. 
Burt  was  sufficiently  politic  to  fulfill  her 
hope,  for  he  had  many  other  drives  in 
view,  and  had  discovered  that  Amy  did 
not  welcome  attentions  that  were  not  fra- 
ternal. With  a self-restraint  and  a pru- 
dence which  he  thought  most  praise- 
worthy and  sagacious,  but  which  were 
ludicrous  in  their  limitations,  he  resolved 
to  take  a few  weeks  to  make  the  impres- 
sion which  he  had  often  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  a few  hours,  judging  from  the 
relentings  and  favors  received  in  a rather 
extended  career  of  gallantry,  although  it 
now  puzzled  the  young  fellow  that  he 
could  have  been  so  fascinated  on  former 
occasions.  He  now  merely  proposed  that 
she  should  enjoy  the  drive  so  thoroughly 
that  she  would  wish  to  go  again,  and  his 
effort  met  with  entire  success. 

During  the  first  week  in  March  there 
were  many  indications  of  the  opening 
campaign  on  the  Clifford  farm.  There 
were  the  overhauling  and  furbishing  of 
weapons,  otherwise  tools,  and  the  mend- 
ing or  strengthening  of  those  in  a decrepit 
state.  A list  of  such  additional  ones  as 
were  wanted  was  made  at  this  time,  and 
an  order  sent  for  them  at  once.  Amy 
also  observed  that  practical  Leonard  was 
conning  several  catalogues  of  implements. 
“ Len  is  always  on  the  scent  of  some  new 
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patent  hoe  or  cultivator,”  Burt  remarked. 
“My  game  pays  better  than  yours,”  was 
the  reply,  “for  the  right  kind  of  tools 
about  doubles  the  effectiveness  of  labor.” 

The  chief  topic  of  discussion  and  form 
of  industry  at  this  time  were  the  pruning 
and  cleansing  of  trees,  and  Amy  often  ob- 
served Webb  from  her  windows  in  what 
seemed  to  her  most  perilous  positions  in 
the  tops  of  apple  and  other  trees,  with 
saw  and  pruning  shears  or  nippers — a 
light  little  instrument  with  such  a power- 
ful leverage  that  a good-sized  bough  could 
be  lopped  away  by  one  slight  pressure  of 
the  hand. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  Leonard, 
one  evening,  “ that  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time  and  meth- 
ods of  trimming  trees.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  our  neighbors  prune  in  March, 
some  say  fall  or  winter  is  the  best  time. 
Others  are  in  favor  of  June,  and  in  some 
paper  I’ve  read,  ‘Prune  when  your  knife 
is  sharp.’  As  for  cleansing  the  bark  of 
the  trees,  very  few  take  the  trouble.” 

“Well,”  replied  his  father,  “I’ve  al- 
ways performed  these  labors  in  March 
with  good  results.  I have  often  observed 
that  taking  off  large  limbs  from  old  and 
feeble  trees  is  apt  to  injure  them.  A de- 
cay begins  at  the  point  of  amputation  and 
extends  down  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Sap-suckers  and  other  woodpeckers,  in 
making  their  nests,  soon  excavate  this 
rotten  wood  back  into  the  trunk,  to  which 
the  moisture  of  every  storm  is  admitted, 
and  the  life  of  the  tree  is  shortened.” 

“Well,” remarked  Leonard,  “I  can  go 
to  work  to-morrow  with  entire  content; 
and  very  pleasant  work  it  is,  too,  especially 
on  the  young  trees,  where  by  a little  fore- 
thought and  a few  cuts  one  can  shape  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  future  tree.” 

“How  is  that  possible  ?”  Amy  asked. 

“ Well,  you  see  there  are  plenty  of  buds 
on  all  the  young  branches,  and  we  can 
cut  a branch  just  above  the  bud  we  wish 
to  grow,  which  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  points.  Thus 
wo  can  shape  each  summer’s  growth  in 
any  direction  we  choose.” 

“How  can  you  be  sure  to  find  a bud 
just  where  you  want  it  ?” 

“I  know  we  always  do.” 

“Of  course  we  do,”  said  Webb,  “for 
buds  are  arranged  spirally  on  trees  in 
mathematical  order.  On  most  trees  it  is 
termed  the  ‘ five-ranked  arrangement,  ’ and 
every  bud  is  just  two -fifths  of  the  cir- 


cumference of  the  stem  from  the  next. 
This  will  bring  every  sixth  bud  or  leaf 
over  the  first,  or  the  one  we  start  with. 
Thus  in  the  length  of  stem  occupied  by 
five  buds  you  have  buds  facing  in  five 
different  directions — plenty  of  choice  for 
all  pruning  purposes.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  Webb;  you  are  too  ev- 
erlastingly scientific.  Buds  and  leaves 
are  scattered  at  hap-hazard  all  over  the 
branches.” 

4 4 That  shows  you  observe  at  hap-hazard. 
Wait,  and  I’ll  prove  I’m  right;”  and  he 
seized  his  hat  and  went  out.  Returning 
after  a few  minutes  with  long,  slender 
shoots  of  peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  he 
said:  “Now  put  your  finger  on  any  bud, 
and  count.  See  if  the  sixth  bud  does  not 
stand  invariably  over  the  one  you  start 
from,  and  if  the  intervening  buds  do  not 
wind  spirally  twice  around  the  stem,  each 
facing  in  a different  direction.” 

The  result  proved  Webb  to  be  right. 
He  laughed,  and  said : “There,  Len,  you’ve 
seen  buds  and  branches  for  over  forty 
years,  and  never  noticed  this.  Here,  Alf, 
you  begin  right,  and  learn  to  see  things 
just  as  they  are.  There's  no  telling  how 
often  accurate  knowledge  may  be  useful.” 

“But,  Webb,  all  plants  have  not  the 
five-ranked  arrangement,  as  you  term  it,” 
his  mother  protested. 

“Oh  no.  There  is  the  two-ranked,  in 
which  the  third  leaf  stands  over  the  first; 
the  three-ranked,  in  which  the  fourth  leaf 
stands  over  the  first.  Then  we  also  find 
the  eighth  and  thirteenth  ranked  arrange- 
ments, according  to  the  construction  of 
various  species  of  plants  or  trees.  But 
having  once  observed  an  arrangement  of 
buds  or  leaves  in  a species,  you  will  find 
it  maintained  with  absolute  symmetry  and 
accuracy,  although  the  spaces  between  the 
buds  lengthwise  upon  the  stem  may  vary 
very  much.  Nature,  with  all  her  seeming 
carelessness  and  abandon,  works  on  strict 
mathematical  principles.” 

“Well,”  said  Alf,  “I’m  going  to  see  if 
you  are  light  to-morrow.  I don’t  half  be- 
lieve you  are.”  And  on  the  following 
day  he  tried  his  best  to  prove  Webb  wrong, 
but  failed. 

Before  the  week  was  over  there  was  a 
decided  return  of  winter.  The  sky  lost 
its  spring-like  blue.  Cold,  ragged  clouds 
were  driven  wildly  by  a northeast  gale, 
which,  penetrating  the  heaviest  wraps, 
caused  a shivering  sense  of  discomfort. 
Only  by  the  most  vigorous  exercise  could 
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one  cope  with  the  raw,  icy  wind,  and  yet 
the  effort  to  do  so  brought  a rich  return 
in  warm,  purified  blood.  All  out-of-door 
labor,  except  such  as  required  strong,  rap- 
id action,  came  to  an  end,  for  it  was  the 
very  season  and  opportunity  for  pneumo- 
nia to  seize  upon  its  chilled  victim.  To  a 
family  constituted  like  the  Cliffords  such 
weather  brought  no  ennui.  They  had 
time  for  more  music  and  reading  aloud 
than  usual.  The  pets  in  the  flower-room 
needed  extra  care  and  watching,  for  the 
bitter  wind  searched  out  every  crevice 
and  cranny.  Entering  the  dining-room 
on  one  occasion,  Amy  found  the  brothers 
poring  over  a map  spread  out  on  the  table. 

“What!  studying  geography?”  she 
said.  “It  certainly  is  a severe  stress  of 
weather  that  has  brought  you  all  to  that. 
What  countries  are  you  exploring  ?” 

“These  are  our  Western  Territories,” 
Burt  promptly  responded.  “ This  promi- 
nent point  here  is  Fort  Totem,  and  these 
indications  of  adjacent  buildings  are  for 
the  storage  of  furs,  bear  meat,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  Indian  hunters.”  Burt 
tried  to  look  serious,  but  Webb’s  and 
Leonard’s  laughter  betrayed  him.  Amy 
turned  inquiringly  to  Webb,  as  she  ever 
did  when  perplexed. 

“Don’t  mind  Burt’s  chaff,”  he  said. 
“This  is  merely  a map  of  the  farm,  and 
wo  are  doing  a little  planning  for  our 
spring  work — deciding  what  crop  we  shall 
put  on  that  field  and  how  treat  this  one, 
etc.  You  can  see,  Amy,  that  each  field  is 
numbered,  and  here  in  this  book  are  corre- 
sponding numbers,  with  a record  of  the 
crops  grown  upon  each  field  for  a good 
many  years  back,  to  what  extent  and  how 
often  they  have  been  enriched,  and  the 
kind  of  fertilizers  used.  Of  course  such 
a book  of  manuscript  would  be  the  dreari- 
est prose  in  the  world  to  you,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  us  ; and  what's 
more,  these  past  records  are  the  best  pos- 
sible guides  for  future  action.” 

“Oh,  I know  all  about  jrour  book  now,” 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  entire  confidence, 
“for  I’ve  heard  papa  say  that  land  and 
crop  records  have  been  kept  in  England 
for  generations.  I don’t  think  I will  sit 
up  nights  to  read  your  manuscript,  how- 
ever. If  Burt’s  version  had  been  true,  it 
might  have  been  quite  exciting.” 

She  did  enjoy  aiding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford in  overhauling  the  seed  chest,  howev- 
er. This  was  a wooden  box,  all  tinned  over 
to  keep  out  the  mice,  and  was  divided  into 


many  little  compartments,  in  which  were 
paper  bags  of  seeds,  with  the  date  on  which 
they  were  gathered  or  purchased.  Some 
of  the  seeds  were  condemned  because  too 
old;  others,  like  those  of  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers, improved  with  a moderate  de- 
gree of  age,  she  was  told.  Mrs.  Clifford 
brought  out  from  her  part  of  the  chest  a 
rich  store  of  flower  seeds,  and  the  young 
girl  looked  with  much  curiosity  on  the 
odd  - appearing  little  grains  and  scale - 
like  objects  in  which,  in  miniature,  was 
wrapped  some  beautiful  and  fragrant 
plant.  “Queer  little  promises,  ain’t  they  ?” 
said  the  old  lady  ; “for  every  seed  is  a 
promise  to  me.” 

“I  tell  you  wliat  it  is,  Amy,”  the  old 
gentleman  remarked,  “ this  chest  contains 
the  assurance  of  many  a good  dinner  and 
many  a beautiful  bouquet.  Now,  like  a 
good  girl,  help  us  make  an  inventory. 
We  will  first  have  a list  of  what  we  may 
consider  trustworthy  seeds  on  hand,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  these  catalogues,  we 
can  make  out  another  list  of  wliat  we 
shall  buy.  Seed  catalogues,  with  their 
long  list  of  novelties,  never  lose  their  fas- 
cination for  me.  I know  that  most  of  the 
new  things  are  not  half  so  good  as  the  old 
tried  sorts,  but  still  I like  to  try  some  ev- 
ery year.  It’s  a harmless  sort  of  gam- 
bling, you  see,  and  now  and  then  I draw  a 
genuine  prize.  Mother  has  the  gambling 
mania  far  worse  than  I,  as  is  evident  from 
the  way  she  goes  into  the  flower  novelties.” 

“I  own  up  to  it,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
“and  I do  love  to  see  the  almost  endless 
diversity  in  beauty  which  one  species  of 
plants  will  exhibit.  Why,  do  you  know, 
Amy,  I grew  from  seeds  one  summer  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  the  dianthus.  Sup- 
pose we  take  asters  this  year,  and  tee  how 
many  distinct  kinds  we  can  grow.  Here, 
in  this  catalogue,  is  a long  list  of  named 
varieties,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  pack- 
ages of  mixed  seeds  from  which  we  may 
get  something  distinct  from  all  the  oth- 
ers.” 

“How  full  of  zest  life  becomes  in  the 
country,”  cried  Amy,  “if  one  only  goes 
to  work  in  the  right  way!”  Life  was 
growing  fuller  and  richer  to  her  every 
day  in  the  varied  and  abounding  interests 
of  the  family  with  which  she  was  now  en- 
tirely identified. 

“Webb,”  his  mother  asked  at  dinner, 
“how  do  you  explain  the  varying  vitality 
of  seeds  ? Some  we  can  keep  six  or  eight 
years,  and  others  only  two.” 
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“That’s  a question  I am  unable  to  an- 
swer. It  can  not  be  the  amount  of  materi- 
al stored  up  in  the  cotyledons,  or  embryo 
seed  leaves,  for  small  seeds  like  the  beet 
and  cucumber  will  retain  their  vitality 
ten  years,  and  lettuce,  turnip,  and  tomato 
seed  five  or  more  years,  while  I do  not  care 
to  plant  large,  fleshy  seeds  like  pease  and 
beans  that  are  over  three  years  old,  and 
much  prefer  those  gathered  the  previous 
season.  The  whole  question  of  the  ger- 
minating of  seeds  is  a curious  one.  Wheat 
taken  from  the  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  has  grown.  Many  seeds  appear 
to  have  a certain  instinct  when  to  grow, 
and  will  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  in- 
definite periods  waiting  for  favorable  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  sow  wood -ashes 
copiously  and  you  speedily  have  a crop  of 
white  clover.  Again,  when  one  kind  of 
timber  is  cut  from  land,  another  and  di- 
verse kind  will  spring  up,  as  if  the  soil 
were  full  of  seeds  that  had  been  biding 
their  time.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
duration  of  vitality  is  known,  and  is  usu- 
ally given  in  seed  catalogues,  I think,  or 
ought  to  be.” 

“Some  say  that  certain  fertilizers  or 
conditions  will  produce  certain  kinds  of 
vegetation  without  the  aid  of  seeds— just 
develop  them,  you  know.” 

“ Develop  them  from  what  ?” 

44  That’s  the  question.” 

44  Well,  I think  the  sensible  answer  is 
that  all  vegetation  is  developed  from 
seeds,  spores,  or  whatever  was  designed 
to  continue  the  chain  of  being  from  one 
plant  to  another.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
can’t  see  how  mere  organic  or  inorganic 
matter  can  produce  life.  It  can  only  sus- 
tain and  nourish  the  life  which  exists  in 
it  or  is  placed  in  it,  and  which  by  a law 
of  nature  develops  when  the  conditions 
are  favorable.  I am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  not  an  instance  on  record  of  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  life,  even  down  to 
the  smallest  animalcule  in  liquids,  or  the 
minutest  plant  life  that  is  propagated  by 
invisible  spores.  That  the  microscope 
does  not  reveal  these  spores  or  germs 
proves  nothing,  for  the  strongest  micro- 
scope in  the  world  has  not  begun  to  reach 
the  final  atom  of  which  matter  is  com- 
posed. Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
limited  in  its  power  to  explore  the  infi- 
nitely little  and  near  as  the  telescope  to 
reveal  the  distant  and  great.  Up  to  this 
time  science  has  discovered  nothing  to 
contravene  the  assurance  that  God,  or 


some  one,  ‘created  every  living  creature 
that  moveth,  and  every  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind.’  After  a series  of  most 
careful  and  accurate  experiments,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  could  find  no  proof  of  the 
spontaneous  production  of  even  micro- 
scopic life,  and  found  much  proof  to  the 
contrary.  How  far  original  creations  are 
changed  or  modified  by  evolution,  natu- 
ral selection,  are  questions  that  are  to  be 
settled  neither  by  dogmatism  on  the  one 
hand  nor  by  baseless  theories  on  the  other, 
but  by  facts,  and  plenty  of  them.” 

“Do  you  think  there  is  anything  athe- 
istical in  evolution?”  his  mother  asked, 
and  with  some  solicitude  in  her  large  eyes, 
for,  like  all  trained  in  the  old  beliefs,  she 
felt  that  the  new  philosophies  led  away 
into  a realm  of  vague  negations.  Webb 
understood  her  anxiety  lest  the  faith  she 
had  taught  him  should  become  unsettled, 
and  he  re-assured  her  in  a characteristic 
way. 

“No,  mother,” he  said.  44 If  evolution 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  world,  as  it 
now  appears  to  us,  it  is  no  more  atheist- 
ical than  some  theologies  I have  heard 
preached,  which  contained  plenty  of  doc- 
trines and  attributes,  but  no  God.  If  God 
with  His  infinite  leisure  chooses  to  evolve 
His  universe,  why  shouldn’t  He?  In  any 
case  a creative,  intelligent  power  is  equal- 
ly essential.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for 
me  to  believe  that  all  the  watches  and 
jewelry  at  Tiffany's  were  the  result  of  for- 
tuitous causes  as  to  believe  that  the  world 
as  we  find  it  has  no  mind  back  of  it.” 

Mother  smiled  contentedly,  for  she  saw 
that  he  still  stood  just  where  she  did,  only 
his  horizon  had  widened. 

“Well,”  said  his  father,  contentedly, 
“ I read  much  in  the  papers  and  magazines 
of  theories  and  isms  of  which  I never  heard 
when  I was  young,  but  eighty  years  of  ex- 
perience have  convinced  me  that  the  Lord 
reigns.” 

They  all  laughed  at  this  customary  set- 
tlement of  all  knotty  problems  on  the  part 
of  the  old  gentleman,  and  Burt,  rising  from 
the  table,  looked  out,  with  the  remark  that 
the  prospects  were  that 4 4 the  Lord  would 
rain  heavily  that  afternoon.”  The  oldest 
and  most  infallible  weather  prophet  in  the 
region  was  certainly  giving  portentous  in- 
dications of  a storm  of  no  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. The  vapor  was  pouring  over  its 
summit  in  Niagara-like  volume,  and  the 
wind,  no  longer  rushing  with  its  recent 
boisterous  roar,  was  moaning  and  sighing 
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as  if  nature  was  in  pain  and  trouble.  The 
barometer,  which  had  been  low  for  two 
days,  sank  lower;  the  temperature  rose  as 
the  gale  veered  to  the  eastward.  This 
fact,  and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  in- 
dicated that  it  came  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
region  of  the  Atlantic.  The  rain,  which  be- 
gan with  a fine  drizzle,  increased  fast  in  co- 
piousness, and  soon  fell  in  blinding  sheets. 
The  day  grew  dusky  early,  and  the  twi- 
light was  brief  and  obscure ; then  follow- 
ed a long  night  of  Egyptian  darkness, 
through  which  the  storm  rushed,  warred, 
and  splashed  with  increasing  vehemence. 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  the  sound  of 
tumultuously  flowing  water  became  an 
appreciable  element  in  the  uproar  with- 
out, and  Webb,  opening  a window  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  house,  called  Amy  to 
hear  the  torrents  pouring  down  the  sides 
of  Storm  King. 

The  old  house  seemed  so  full  of  strange 
sounds  that  Amy  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep.  Seasoned  as  were  its  timbers,  they 
creaked  and  groaned,  and  the  casements 
rattled  as  if  giant  hands  were  seeking  to 
open  them.  The  wind  at  times  would 
sigh  and  sob  so  mournfully,  like  a human 
voice,  that  her  imagination  peopled  the 
darkness  with  strange  creatures  in  dis- 
tress, and  then  she  would  shudder  as  a 
more  violent  gust  raised  the  prolonged 
wail  into  a loud  shriek.  Thoughts  of  her 
dead  father— not  the  resigned,  peaceful 
thoughts  which  the  knowledge  of  his  rest 
had  brought  of  late — came  surging  into  her 
mind.  Her  organization  was  peculiarly 
fine  and  especially  sensitive  to  excited  at- 
mospherical conditions,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  night  raised  in  her  mind  an  irrepressi- 
ble, although  unreasoning,  panic.  At  last 
she  felt  that  she  would  scream  if  she  re- 
mained alone  any  longer.  She  put  on  her 
wrapper,  purposing  to  ask  Mrs.  Leonard 
to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  a time,  feel- 
ing assured  that  if  she  could  only  speak 
to  some  one,  the  horrid  spell  of  nervous 
fear  would  be  broken.  As  she  stepped 
into  the  hall  she  saw  a light  gleaming 
from  the  open  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
and  in  the  hope  that  some  one  was  still 
up,  she  stole  noiselessly  down  the  stair- 
way to  a point  that  commanded  a view  of 
the  apartment.  Only  Webb  was  there, 
and  he  sat  quietly  reading  by  the  shaded 
lamp  and  flickering  fire.  The  scene  and 
his  very  attitude  suggested  calmness  and 
safety.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  he  was  not  afraid.  With  every 


moment  that  she  watched  him  the  nerv- 
ous agitation  passed  from  mind  and  body. 
His  strong,  intent  profile  proved  that  he 
was  occupied  wholly  with  the  thought  of 
his  author.  The  quiet  deliberation  with 
which  he  turned  the  leaves  was  more  po- 
tent than  soothing  words.  “I  wouldn’t 
for  the  world  have  him  know  I’m  so  weak 
and  foolish,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
crept  noiselessly  back  to  her  room.  u He 
little  dreamed  who  was  watching  him,” 
she  whispered,  smilingly,  as  she  dropped 
asleep. 

When  she  woke  next  morning  the  rain 
had  ceased,  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts, 
and  the  sky  was  still  covered  with  wildly 
hurrying  clouds  that  seemed  like  the  strag- 
gling rear-guard  which  the  storm  had  left 
behind.  So  far  as  she  could  see  from  her 
window,  everything  was  still  standing,  as 
Mr.  Clifford  had  said.  Familiar  objects 
greeted  her  re-assuringly,  and  never  before 
had  the  light  even  of  a lowering  morning 
seemed  more  blessed  in  contrast  with  the 
black,  black  night.  As  she  recalled  tbe 
incidents  of  that  night,  her  nervous  panic, 
and  the  scene  which  had  brought  quiet 
and  peace,  she  smiled  again,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  blushed  slightly.  “I  won- 
der if  he  affects  others  as  he  does  me,”  she 
thought.  1 ‘ Papa  used  to  say,  when  I was 
a little  thing,  that  I was  just  a bundle  of 
nerves,  but  when  Webb  is  near  I am  not 
conscious  I ever  had  a nerve.” 

Every  little  brook  had  become  a tor- 
rent ; Moodna  Creek  was  reported  to  be  in 
angry  mood,  and  the  family  hastened 
tlirough  breakfast  that  they  might  drive 
out  to  see  the  floods  and  the  possible  dev- 
astation. Several  bridges  over  the  small- 
er streams  had  barely  escaped,  and  the 
Idlevvild  brook,  whose  spring  and  summer 
music  the  poet  Willis  had  caused  to  be 
heard  even  in  other  lands,  now  gave  forth 
a hoarse  roar  from  the  deep  glen  through 
which  it  raved.  An  iron  bridge  over  the 
Moodna,  on  the  depot  road,  had  evidently 
been  in  danger  in  the  night.  The  ice  had 
been  piled  up  in  the  road  on  each  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  a cottage  a little  above  it 
was  surrounded  by  huge  cakes.  The  in- 
mates had  realized  their  danger,  for  part  of 
their  furniture  had  been  carried  to  higher 
ground.  Although  the  volume  of  water 
passing  was  still  immense,  all  danger  was 
now  over.  As  they  were  looking  at  the  evi- 
dencesof  the  violent  breakingup  of  winter, 
the  first  phoebe-bird  of  the  season  alighted 
in  a tree  overhanging  the  torrent,  and  in 
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her  plaintive-  'r»«H8S  seemed  l<*  say,  as  m -'Huppo.se  ive  cross  to  the  ptbyh/fdde, 
tcrproted  l.y  .bdiu  Burroughs.  “If  you  nearest.  Imim  ?”  said  .Burt,'  who  naadnv- 
so,  $Mm  )m.w  come  ‘ inav.aud.  with  the  tv  owl  he  whipped  npthe 

“ Where  e ars  that. -woe-  hit.  of  life  TftfJt  horses.  ami dashed  through  the .do  emered 
night, sail]  Wehh;  ‘ anti  how  could  it  struct  ore. 

!<>•*•;•  tip  heart.  “ Y«n  ought  not  <u  have  done  that, 

Possibly  it  looked  in  at  a window and  Biirt,  ’siaid  Webb,  almost  sternly.  d’J’tiu 
ttow  sortie  one  trading,”  thought  Amy ; ; l)#y  give  way  at  any  dimoeiit,  and 
uiwl  slit*  smiled  so  sweetly  at  the  .conceit  I the  bridge  will  proliaidy  gt*  with  it  We 
that  Webb  asked,  “.Ha#  many  pennies  j shall  nmv  have  to  drive  several  hundred 
will  yv>d  take  for  your  thoughts  f'  : yards  to  n safe  place-  to  leave  the  !ioi>'y«, 

“ They  uiy  not  in  the  market;''  apd  she  for  the  'low  ariuind  on  ibis  side  of  the 
laughed  outright  as  she  lurried  fi'wajyv  bHdipi  -Will  prphahJy  be 

••The  true  place  to  witness  the  flood  it  .certainly  \V  i 1 1 be,'  added  Instnard. 
oil!  bo  at  the  old  red  bridge  farther  down'  | “Oh,  uiakehasle!.  cri?*!  Amt  , apd  they 

.the  St  ream.' ’ said  Leonard;  nod  they  drove  • rdl  noticed  that  she  was  trenihlmg, 
as  rapidly  as  the .had  wheeling  permitted  But  a few  minutes  sufficed  to  tie,  fhp 
to  that  p>Aal,  and  found  th«l;  Iwmsard  waw  aiid ryliii'rt  h>a  point  of  safety  noar 

right.  dust  a(rt>yh  Ute  hridgy;i???ia  a shirty  ’ J •’  did  wot  jnygn  Ui  expose 

dam, by  which 'the  water  nos  backed  jrp  you  p?  ih»  slightest,  danger,"  Flurt  w hi»- 
a l-rng-  distance;,  and  a,  precipitous  wooded  pered,  tenderly  , to  A my  “ See.  tlie  bridge 
bank  rose  on  the  south  side.  This  had  is*  safe  enough,  and  we  might  tin veipyer  it 
shielded  tht  ice  from  tho  Smij  «nd  it  vnt^  sgadn'*  ' ' ' , , ' ....  ' ' ■ 

still  very  thick  '.vhon  the  pressure  of  the  -Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a long 

flood.'  cione  upon', it.  Up  to  this  time  it  gnndinq,  wunctiing  sound,  A great  -.  m 

had  uoi  given  tvny,  and  had  boon  me  the  ume  of  black  w.-rtet'  hud.  forced  its  way 
cause  of  an  i engorge  that  every  moment  under  the  gorge,  and  now  lifted  .it  bt*di- 

g.mv  inere  i Im-nbrnutg;  •'  The.  impeded  t.y  over  the  d am.  It ’ Wife  ip  a chimth. 

toiireht  hbiidiHi ;4i«d  grAuffd  the  cake*  to  . mass,  surged  onward  and  upward  sigaaii . 

btt4 1.  ktmok  the  bFidgty  «tid  in  xr  jnlwtenii  lifted 
^gnitttug  tlieiii  ft*  sink  ai  at)6thci%  as  thk  , It  feofti  iisd‘(Htiidatinn>»>rtd  swept  if  away 
intpnsnm-u  xv.aic.rs  umggbid  for  an  outlet,  i) shatier-ed  wreck,  the  red  outer  ♦utvefuig 
The  .wtiki ' i(%  still  hold  iff*!'  lb*?  edge  of 

ft  y»w»  tegimtiiig  to  lift  ; tiM1  iosssilfjg;  cakeSi  of  fee. 

and  f'nick  r/j i ti  thfe  tawny  flood  pouring’  They  nil  drew  a hm;r  bntolh  am)  Amy 
<»yey,y'rtta,t^e,f\, ’■and,  at-oti nd'.it.  , wu#  tuc  pate  ia<  jf  ,h,nd . wituessaid  thfi 


iyi, 

' 

'la  .■'  '<  V ’ *r  • -!  1 

rm: 

destruction  of  some  living  creature.  No 
doubt  she  realized  what  would  have  been 
their  fate  had  Jtlie  break  occurred  while 
they  were  crossing. 

“Good-by,  old  bridge/’  said  Leonard, 
pensively.  “I  played  and  fished 
under  jyou  when  xi  boy,  jiiid  Ui  tlh;« 
friendly  db&k  <»f  i l>  cdyer  I kissed 
Maggie  one  suijwmr.  <itt-  , 1 
onunm  of  bur  court  in# 
days—  ” 


mt  yttx$$nRf. 

Hood  of  senthnenf  from  Leu.  Let  us 
hike  him  honte  to  Maggie  a i opcy/' 

In  the.  midst  of  this  dreary  transition 
period  Nature  gave  proof  that  she  lias 
miliiniU'd  materials  of  ljvauty  at  her 
cornu  no.  a l at  any  lime  Early  One  aft- 
er ri'iOfi  The  brbfbei^  were  driven  in 
< , y '•  A fyviui  tln-vr  oiilof  do<>r  laix^s  l>y  a cold. 

. . ^ sie»  rv  ruin.  ami  Leonard  predicted  an 

ice -i'Vmiv  The  next  inorfiViig-tlit?  vvorld 
appeared  its  if  heavily  plated  with  sil- 
ver. The  sun  at  last  was  unclouded, 
and  as  he  looked  over  the  top  of  Storm 
King  his  long -missed  beams  trans- 
formed the  landscape  into  a scene  of 
*i  Well,  well/’ exclaimed  Burt,  “the  old  J womler  and  beauty  beyond  anything  de- 
bridge's  exit  lias  been  a moving  object  in  • bribed  in  Johnnie  s fairy  tales.  Trees; 
every  sense,  since  it  has  evoked  such  a j shrubs,  the  roofs  and  sidings  of  the 
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buildings,  the  wooden  and  even  the  stone 
fences,  the  spires  of  dead  grass,  and  the 
unsightly  skeletons  of  weeds,  were  all 
incased  in  ice  and  touched  by  the  magic 
wand  of  beauty.  The  mountain- tops, 
however,  surpassed  all  other  objects  in 
the  transfigured  world,  for  upon  them  a 
heavy  mist  had  rested  and  frozen,  cloth- 
ing every  branch  and  spray  with  a fea- 
thery frost-work  of  crystals  which,  in  the 
sun  - lighted  distance,  was  like  a great 
shock  of  silver  hair.  There  were  draw- 
backs, however,  to  this  marvellous  scene. 
There  were  not  a few  branches  already 
broken  from  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Clifford 
said  that  if  the  wind  rose  the  weight  of 
the  ice  would  cause  great  destruction. 
They  all  hastened  through  breakfast, 
Leonard  and  Webb  that  they  might  re- 
lieve the  more  valuable  fruit  and  ever- 
green trees  of  the  weight  of  ice,  and  Burt 
and  Amy  for  a drive  up  the  mountain. 

As  they  drove  slowly  upward  the  scene 
under  the  increasing  sunlight  took  on  ev- 
ery moment  more  strange  and  magical 
effects.  The  ice-incased  twigs  and  boughs 
acted  as  prisms,  and  reflected  every  hue 
of  the  rainbow,  and  as  they  approached 
the  summit  the  feathery  frost-work  grew 
more  and  more  exquisitely  delicate  and 
beautiful,  and  yet  it  was  proving  to  be  as 
evanescent  as  a dream,  for  in  all  sunny 
places  it  was  already  vanishing.  They 
had  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  second 
summit  when  Burt  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  regretful  disgust.  “By  all  that’s 
unlucky,”  he  cried,  “if  there  isn’t  an  eagle 
sitting  on  yonder  ledge ! I could  kill  him 
with  bird- shot,  and  I haven’t  even  a pop- 
gun with  me.” 

“It’s  too  bad, ’’sympathized  Amy.  “Let 
us  drive  as  near  as  we  can,  and  get  a good 
view  before  he  flies.” 

To  their  great  surprise,  he  did  not  move 
as  they  approached,  but  only  glared  at 
them  with  his  savage  eye. 

“Well,”  said  Burt,  “after  trying  for 
hours  to  get  within  rifle  range,  this  ex- 
ceeds anything  I ever  saw.  I wonder  if 
he  is  wounded,  and  can  not  fly  ?”  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  out,  and  took  a strap 
from  the  harness.  “Hold  the  horse,  Amy. 
I think  I know  what  is  the  trouble  with 
his  majesty,  and  we  may  be  able  to  return 
with  a royal  captive.” 

He  drew  near  the  eagle  slowly  and 
warily,  and  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
incased  with  ice  from  head  to  foot,  and 
only  retained  the  power  of  slightly  mov- 
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ing  his  head.  The  creature  was  complete- 
ly helpless,  and  must  remain  so  until  his 
icy  fetters  thawed  out.  His  wings  were 
frozen  to  his  side,  his  legs  covered  with 
ice,  as  were  also  his  talons,  and  the  dead 
branch  of  a low  pine  on  which  he  had 
perched  hours  before.  Icicles  hung  around 
him,  making  a most  fantastic  fringe.  Only 
his  defiant  eye  and  open  beak  could  give 
expression  to  his  untamed,  undaunted  spir- 
it. It  was  evident  that  the  bird  made  a 
fierce  internal  struggle  to  escape,  but  was 
held  as  in  a vise. 

Burt  was  so  elated  that  his  hand  trem- 
bled with  eagerness;  but  he  resolved  to 
act  prudently,  and  grasping  the  bird  firm- 
ly but  gently  by  the  neck,  he  succeeded 
in  severing  the  branch  upon  which  the 
eagle  was  perched,  for  it  was  his  purpose 
to  exhibit  the  bird  just  as  he  found  him. 
Having  carefully  carried  his  prize  to  the 
buggy,  he  induced  Amy,  who  viewed  the 
creature  with  mingled  wonder  and  alarm, 
to  receive  the  strange  addition  to  their 
number  for  their  homeward  journey.  He 
wrapped  her  so  completely  with  the  car- 
riage robe  that  the  eagle  could  not  injure 
her  with  his  beak,  and  she  saw  he  could 
no  more  move  in  other  respects  than  a 
block  of  ice.  As  an  additional  precaution, 
Burt  passed  the  strap  around  the  bird’s 
neck  and  tied  him  to  the  dash-board.  Even 
with  his  heavy  gloves  he  had  to  act  with 
caution,  for  in  his  disabled  state  the  eagle 
could  still  strike  a powerful  blow.  Then, 
with  an  exultation  beyond  all  words,  he 
drove  to  Dr.  Marvin’s,  in  order  to  have  one 
of  the  “loudest  crows” over  him  that  he 
had  ever  enjoyed.  The  doctor  did  not  mind 
the  “crow”  in  the  least,  but  was  delight- 
ed with  the  adventure  and  capture,  for 
the  whole  affair  had  just  the  flavor  to 
please  him.  As  he  was  a skillful  taxi- 
dermist, he  good-naturedly  promised  to 
4 4 set  .the  eagle  up”  on  the  self-same  branch 
on  which  he  had  been  found,  for  it  was 
agreed  that  he  would  prove  too  danger- 
ous a pet  to  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
irrepressible  little  Ned,  Leonard's  young- 
est boy.  Indeed,  from  the  look  of  Hits  fel- 
low’s eye,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  be 
dangerous  to  any  one.  “I  will  follow 
you  home,  and  after  you  have  exhibited 
him  we  will  kill  him  scientifically.  He  is 
a splendid  specimen,  and  not  a feather 
need  be  ruffled.” 

Burt  drove  around  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barkdale’s  and  some  others’  of  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  friends  in  a sort  of  triumph- 
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THE  SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 


ONE  of  the  very  best  bits  of  reading 
left  to  us  from  the  early  days  of  the 
American  republic  is  the  correspondence 
carried  on  in  1807  between  John  Adams 
and  Mercy  Warren,  and  first  published  in 
the  centennial  volume  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Mercy  Warren 
was  a woman  of  rare  ability  and  character, 
the  sister  of  James  Otis,  the  wife  of  Gener- 
al James  Warren,  and  the  author  of  a his- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution.  John 
Adams,  reading  this  book  after  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  took  offense  at  certain 
phrases,  and  corresponded  with  her  at 
great  length  about  them,  showing  in  ad- 
vancing years  an  undiminished  keenness 
of  mind  and  only  an  increase  of  touchy 
egotism.  He  makes  it,  for  instance,  a sub- 
ject of  sincere  indignation  when  the  lady 
in  one  case  speaks  of  Franklin  and  Adams 
instead  of  Adams  and  Franklin.  Mrs. 
Warren,  on  her  side,  shows  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  keeps  her  temper,  and  gives 
some  keen  home  - thrusts.  She  shows 
clearly  in  this  correspondence  how  strong- 
ly and  even  justly  a portion  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  of  Mr.  Adams's  own 
State  dreaded  what  she  calls  his  44  marked 
and  uniform  preference  to  monarchic 
usages” ; she  brings  him  to  the  admission 
that  he  hates  4 4 democratic”  government, 
and  is  satisfied  with  such  republicanism 
as  that  of  Holland — a nation  which,  as  he 
himself  says,  44  has  no  idea  of  any  repub- 
lic but  an  aristocracy” — and  that  he  counts 
even  England  a republic,  since  a republic 
is  merely  44 a government  of  more  than 
one.”  She  even  quotes  against  him  his 
own  words,  uttered  in  moments  of  excited 
impulse,  recognizing  monarchy  as  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  most  striking  fact,  after  all,  is  that 
she,  a refined  and  cultivated  woman,  ac- 
customed to  the  best  New  England  society 
of  her  time,  is  found  dissenting  wholly 
from  the  Federalist  view  of  Jefferson. 
44 1 never  knew,”  she  bravely  says,  in  an- 
swer to  a sneer  from  Mr.  Adams,  “that 
‘my  philosophical  friend’  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  afraid  to  do  his  duty  in  any  instance. 
But  this  I know — he  has  dared  to  do  many 
things  for  his  country  for  which  posterity 
will  probably  bless  his  memory;  and  I 
hope  he  will  yet,  by  his  wisdom,  justice, 
moderation,  and  energy,  long  continue  the 
blessings  of  peace  in  our  country,  and 
strengthen  the  republican  system  to  which 


he  has  uniformly  adhered.”  Such  a trib- 
ute from  a woman  like  Mercy  Warren — a 
woman  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  but 
still  showing  unimpaired  those  mental 
powers  of  which  John  Adams  had  before 
spoken  in  terms  of  almost  extravagant 
praise — is  entitled  to  count  for  something 
against  the  bitterness  of  contemporary 
politicians. 

W e speak  of  Jefferson’s  period  of  office  aa 
having  lasted  for  eight  years,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  incorrect  to  estimate,  as  Mr.  Parton 
suggests,  that  it  lasted  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century.  Madison’s  and  Monroe’s  ad- 
ministrations were  but  the  continuation 
of  it.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Presidents, 
had,  indeed,  so  much  in  common  that  it 
was  about  an  even  chance  which  should 
take  the  Presidency  first.  Both  had 
long  been  friends  of  Jefferson ; both  had 
something  to  do  with  reconciling  him  to* 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which  he 
had  at  first  opposed.  He  himself  would 
have  rather  preferred  Monroe  for  his  im- 
mediate successor,  but  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  pronounced  in  favor  of  Madi- 
son, who,  like  the  two  others,  was  a native 
of  that  then  powerful  State.  It  really 
made  little  difference  which  came  first. 
Josiah  Quincy,  in  a famous  speech,  desig- 
nated them  simply  as  James  I.  and  Jamea 
II.  The  two  were  alike  Jeffersonian ; 
their  administrations  moved  professedly 
in  the  line  indicated  by  their  predecessor, 
and  the  success  of  his  policy  must  be  test- 
ed in  a degree  by  that  of  theirs.  Both 
inherited  something  of  his  unpopularity 
with  the  Federalists,  but  Madison  partial- 
ly lived  it  down,  and  Monroe  saw  near- 
ly the  extinction  of  it.  The  Jeffersonian 
policy  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  judged,  not 
alone  by  its  early  storms,  but  by  the  calm 
which  at  last  followed. 

Mr.  Madison  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
for  eight  years  under  Jefferson,  and  had 
not  only  borne  his  share,  earlier  tliau  this, 
in  public  affairs,  but  had  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
Constitution,  and  had  afterward  aided 
Hamilton  and  Jay  in  writing  The  Feder- 
alist in  support  of  it.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  he  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  signed  the  great  act  of  national 
organization,  he  was  called,  before  his 
death,  4 ‘The  Father  of  the  Constitution.” 
He  was  a man  of  clear  head,  modest  man- 
ners, and  peaceful  disposition.  His  bitter 
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political  opponents  admitted  that  he  was 
honorable,  well  informed,  and  even,  in  his 
own  way,  patriotic;  not  mean  or  malig- 
nant. As  to  his  appearance,  he  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  these  opponents,  William 
Sullivan,  as  a man  who  had  “a  calm  ex- 
pression, a penetrating  blue  eye,  and  who 
looked  like  a thinking  man.”  In  person 
he  wras  small  and  rather  stout;  he  was 
partially  bald,  wore  powder  in  his  hair, 
and  dressed  in  black,  without  any  of  Jef- 
ferson’s slovenliness.  In  speech  he  was 
slow  and  grave.  Mrs.  Madison  was  a 
pleasing  woman,  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  they  had  no  children. 

Their  arrival  brought  an  immediate 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  President’s 
house ; they  were  both  fond  of  society  and 
ceremony,  and  though  the  newr  President 
was  the  most  faithful  of  Jeffersonians,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  formal 
receptions  which  his  predecessor  had  dis- 
used. These  levees  were  held  in  what  a 
British  observer  of  that  day  called  the 
‘‘President’s  palace,”  a building  which 
the  same  observer  (Gleig)  afterward  de- 
scribed as  “small,  incommodious,  and 
plain,”  although  its  walls  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  present  White  House, 
only  the  interior  having  been  burned  by 
the  British  in  1813.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was 
thrown  wholly  open  at  these  levees,  which 
every  one  was  free  to  attend,  while  music 
played,  and  the  official  costumes  of  foreign 
ambassadors  gave,  as  now,  some  gayety 
to  the  scene.  Mrs.  Madison,  according  to 
a keen  observer,  Mrs.  Quincy,  wore  on 
these  occasions  her  carriage  dress,  the 
same  in  which  she  appeared  on  Sunday  at 
the  Capitol,  where  religious  services  were 
then  held — “a  purple  velvet  pelisse,  and  a 
hat  trimmed  with  ermine.  Avery  elegant 
costume,”  adds  this  feminine  critic,  “but 
not,  I thought,  appropriate  to  a lady  re- 
ceiving company  at  home.”  At  another 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  dined  at  the 
Presidents  house,  “in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,”  they  being  the  only  Fed- 
eralists among  some  five-and-twentv  Dem- 
ocrats. The  house,  Mrs.  Quincy  tells  us, 
was  richly  but  incongruously  furnished, 
“not  of  a piece,  as  we  ladies  say.”  On 
this  occasion  Mrs.  Madison  wore  black 
velvet,  with  a very  rich  head-dress  of 
coquelicot  and  gold,  with  necklace  of  the 
same  color.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Quincy 
went  by  invitation  with  her  children,  and 
was  shown  through  the  front  rooms. 
Meeting  the  lady  of  the  house,  she  apolo- 


gized for  the  liberty,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
said,  gracefully,  “It  is  as  much  your 
house  as  it  is  mine,  ladies.”  The  answer 
has  a certain  historic  value;  it  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson  had  already  wrought 
a change  in  the  direction  of  democratic  feel- 
ing. Such  a remark  would  hardly  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Washington,  or  even 
by  Mrs.  Adams. 

The  tone  of  society  in  Washington  had 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  coarser  style 
which  then  prevailed  in  all  countries. 
Men  drank  more  heavily,  wrangled  more 
loudly,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  what 
afterward  came  to  be  known  as  “planta- 
tion manners.”  The  mutual  bearing  of 
Congressmen  was  that  of  courtesy,  tem- 
pered by  drunkenness  and  duelling;  and 
it  was  true  then,  as  always,  that  every  duel 
caused  ten  new  quarrels  for  every  one  that 
it  decided.  When  Josiah  Quincy,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress,  made 
his  famous  speech  against  the  invasion  of 
Canada  (January  5,  1813),  and  Henry 
Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  descend- 
ed from  the  chair  expressly  to  force  him 
to  the  alternative  of  “a  duel  or  disgrace” 
— as  avowed  by  one  of  his  friends  to  Mr. 
Quincy — it  was  not  held  to  be  anything 
but  honorable  action,  and  only  the  high 
moral  courage  of  Mr.  Quincy  enabled  liim 
to  avoid  the  alternative.  On  a later  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  having 
to  answer  another  speech  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
took  pains  to  explain  to  him  privately  that 
though  he  must  abuse  him  as  a representa- 
tive Federalist  or  else  lose  his  election,  he 
would  endeavor  to  bestow  the  abuse  like 
a gentleman.  “Except  Tim  Pickering,” 
said  this  frank  Tennesseean,  “ there  is  not 
a man  in  the  United  States  so  perfectly 
hated  by  the  people  of  my  district  as 

yourself.  By I must  abuse  you,  or 

I shall  never  get  re-elected.  I will  do  it, 
however,  genteelly.  I will  not  do  it  as 

that fool  Clay  did  it,  strike  so  hard  as 

to  hurt  myself.  But  abuse  you  I must.” 
Seeing  by  this  explanation  what  the  tone 
of  Congressional  manners  was  when  put- 
ting on  gentility,  we  can  form  some  con- 
ception of  what  they  were  on  those  more 
frequent  occasions  when  they  were  alto- 
gether ungenteel. 

But  the  amenities  of  Mrs.  Madison  and 
the  gentilities  of  Mr.  Grundy  were  alike 
interrupted  by  the  excitements  of  war — 
“the  war  of  1812,”  habitually  called  “ the 
late  war”  until  there  wras  one  still  later. 
For  this  contest,  suddenly  as  it  came  at  last. 
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naval  service  any  sailors  who  appeared  to 
be  English.  The  one  great  object  of  the 
war  of  1812  was  to  get  rid  of  this  insolent 
and  degrading  practice. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  was  not 
a question  of  reclaiming  deserters  from 
the  British  navy,  for  the  seamen  in  ques- 
tion had  very  rarely  belonged  to  it.  There 
existed  in  England  at  that  time  an  out- 
rage on  civilization,  now  abandoned,  call- 
ed impressment,  by  which  any  sailor  and 
many  who  were  not  sailors  could  be  seized 
and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  navy.  The 
horrors  of  the  “press-gang,”  as  exhibited 
in  the  sea -side  towns  of  England,  have 
formed  the  theme  of  many  novels.  It  was 
bad  enough  at  home,  but  when  applied  on 
board  the  vessels  of  a nation  with  which 
England  was  at  peace,  it  became  one  of 
those  outrages  which  only  proceed  from 
the  strong  to  the  weak,  and  are  never  re- 
ciprocated. Lord  Collingwood  said  well, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  England  would 
not  submit  to  such  an  aggression  for  an 
hour.  Merely  to  yield  to  visitation  for 
such  a purpose  was  a confession  of  na- 
tional weakness;  but  the  actual  case  was 
far  worse  than  this.  Owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  language,  it  was  always  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican seamen ; and  the  temptation  was  ir- 
resistible to  the  visiting  officer,  anxious 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  own  crew,  to 
give  England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  result  was  that  an  English  lieutenant, 
or  even  midshipman,  once  on  board  an 
American  ship,  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
English  writer  Cobbett,  “ at  once  accuser, 
witness,  judge,  and  captor,”  and  we  have 
also  Cobbett’s  statement  of  the  conse- 
quences. 44  Great  numbers  of  Americans 
have  been  impressed,”  he  adds,  “and  are 

now  in  our  navy That  many  of  these 

men  have  died  on  board  our  ships,  that 
many  have  been  worn  out  in  the  service, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Some  obtain  their  re- 
lease through  the  application  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  and  of  these  the  sufferings 
have  been  in  many  instances  very  great. 
There  have  been  instances  where  men 
have  thus  got  free  after  having  been 
flogged  through  the  fleet  for  desertion.” 
Between  1797  and  1801  more  than  two 
thousand  applications  for  impressed  sea- 
men were  made  through  the  American 
Minister;  and  of  these  only  one-twentieth 
were  proved  to  be  British  subjects,  though 
nearly  one-half  were  retained  for  farther 
proof.  When  the  Hornet  captured  the 


British  sloop  Peacock , the  victors  found 
on  board  three  American  seamen  who  had 
been  forced,  by  holding  pistols  at  their 
heads,  to  fight  against  their  own  country- 
men. Four  American  seamen  on  the 
British  ship  Actcea  were  ordered  five  doz- 
en lashes,  then  four  dozen,  then  two  doz- 
en, then  kept  in  irons  three  months,  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  orders  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  nothing  new 
about  the  grievance;  it  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  indignant  negotiation  since  1789. 
In  1796  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State,  a representative  Federalist,  had  de- 
nounced the  practice  of  search  and  im- 
pressment as  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  an  independent  nation,  and  lamented 
“the  long  and  fruitless  attempts”  to  cor- 
rect it.  In  1806  the  merchants  of  Boston 
had  called  upon  the  general  government 
to  “assert  our  rights  and  support  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States” ; and  the  mer- 
chants of  Salem  had  offered  to  44  pledge 
their  lives  and  properties”  in  support  of 
necessary  measures  of  redemption.  Yet 
it  shows  the  height  of  party  feeling  that 
when,  in  1812,  Mr.  Madison’s  government 
finally  went  to  war  for  these  very  rights, 
the  measure  met  with  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion from  the  whole  Federalist  party,  and 
from  the  commercial  States  generally.  A 
good  type  of  the  Federalist  opposition  on 
this  particular  point  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pamphlets  of  John  Lowell. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent Massachusetts  judge  of  that  name; 
he  was  a well-educated  lawyer,  who  was 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  wrote  under  the  name 
of  “A  New  England  Farmer.”  In  spite 
of  the  protests  offered  half  a dozen  years 
before  by  his  own  neighbors,  he  declared 
the  whole  outcry  against  impressment  to 
be  a device  of  Mr.  Madison’s  party.  The 
nation,  he  said,  was  44  totally  opposed  to  a 
war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  British 
seamen  against  their  own  sovereign.” 
The  whole  matter  at  issue,  he  declared, 
was  “the  protection  of  renegadoes and  de- 
serters from  the  British  navy.”  He  ar- 
gued unflinchingly  for  the  English  right 
of  search,  called  it  a “consecrated”  right, 
maintained  that  the  allegiance  of  British 
subjects  was  perpetual,  and  that  no  resi- 
dence in  a foreign  country  could  absolve 
them.  He  held  that  every  sailor  born 
in  Great  Britain,  whether  naturalized  in 
America  or  not,  should  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  American  ships;  and  that, 
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until  this  was  done,  the  right  to  search 
American  vessels  and  take  such  sailors 
out  was  the  only  restraint  on  the  abuse. 
He  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  public 
spirit,  and  yet  he  held  views  which  now 
seem  to  have  ignored  all  national  self- 
respect.  While  such  a man,  with  a large 
party  behind  him,  took  this  position,  it 
must  simply  be  said  that  the  American 
republic  had  not  yet  asserted  itself  to  be  a 
nation.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  when 
some  one  spoke  of  that  contest  to  Frank- 
lin as  the  war  for  independence,  he  said, 
“Say  rather  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
the  war  for  independence  is  yet  to  be 
fought.”  The  war  of  1812  was  just  the 
contest  he  described. 

To  this  excitement  directed  against  the 
war  the  pulpit  very  largely  contributed, 
the  chief  lever  applied  by  the  Federalist 
clergy  being  found  in  the  atrocities  of 
Napoleon.  “The  chieftain  of  Europe, 
drunk  with  blood,  casts  a look  upon  us; 
he  raises  his  voice,  more  terrible  than  the 
midnight  yell  of  savages  at  the  doors  of 
our  forefathers.”  These  melodramatic 
words  are  from  a sermon,  once  famous,  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Daniel  Parish,  of  Byfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  Fast  Day,  1810.  Else- 
where he  says:  “Would  you  establish 
those  in  the  first  offices  of  the  land  who 
will  poison  the  hearts  of  your  children 
with  infidelity,  who  will  harness  them  in 
the  team  of  Hollanders  and  Germans  and 
Swiss  and  Italians  to  draw  the  triumphal 
car  of  Napoleon  ? Are  you  nursing  your 
sons  to  be  dragged  into  his  armies  ?”  The 
climax  was  reached  when  one  pulpit  ora- 
tor wound  up  his  appeal  by  asking  his 
audience  if  they  were  ready  to  wear 
wooden  shoes,  in  allusion  to  the  sabots  of 
the  French  peasants. 

A curious  aspect  of  all  this  vehemence 
was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Federalists 
that  they  themselves  were  utterly  free 
from  all  partisan  feeling,  and  that  what 
they  called  the  “Baleful  Demon,  Party,” 
existed  only  on  the  other  side.  For  the 
Democrats  to  form  Jacobin  societies  was 
an  outrage;  but  the  “Washington  Benev- 
olent Societies”  of  the  Federalists  were 
claimed  to  be  utterly  non-political,  though 
they  marched  with  banners,  held  quarter- 
ly meetings,  and  were  all  expected  to  vote 
one  way.  At  one  of  their  gatherings,  in 
1789,  there  was  a company  of  “School-boy 
Federalists”  to  the  number  of  250,  uniform- 
ed in  blue  and  white,  and  wearing  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  in  red  morocco 


around  their  necks.  It  was  a sight  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  most  excited  election 
of  these  days;  yet  the  Federalists  stoutly 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  parti- 
san about  it:  the  other  side  was  partisan. 
They  admired  themselves  for  their  width 
of  view  and  their  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  yet  they  were  honestly  convinced  that 
the  mild  and  cautious  Madison,  who  would 
not  have  declared  war  with  England  un- 
less forced  into  it  by  others,  was  plot- 
ting to  enslave  his  own  nation  for  the 
benefit  of  France.  The  very  names  of 
their  pamphlets  show  this.  One  of  John 
Lowell's  bears  on  the  title-page  “ Perpet- 
ual War  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison 

the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  a 
conscript  militia , and  an  immense  stand- 
ing army  of  guards  and  spies  under  the 
name  of  a local  volunteer  coips The 
Federalist  leaders  took  distinctly  the 
ground  that  they  should  refuse  to  obey  a 
conscription  law  to  raise  troops  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada;  and  when  that  very 
questionable  measure  failed  by  one  vote 
in  the  Senate,  the  nation  may  have  es- 
caped a serious  outbreak.  Had  the  law 
passed  and  been  enforced,  William  Sulli- 
van ominously  declares,  “No  doubt  the 
citizens  would  have  armed,  and  might 
have  marched,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  to 
Canada.”  This  was  possibly  overstated ; 
but  the  crisis  thus  arising  might  have  been 
a formidable  matter. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  Hartford  Convention 
of  1814,  which  was,  after  all,  only  a peace- 
able meeting  of  some  two  dozen  honest 
men,  with  George  Cabot  at  their  head- 
men of  whom  very  few  had  even  a covert 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union,  but  who 
were  driven  to  something  very  near  des- 
peration by  the  prostration  of  their  com- 
merce and  the  defenselessness  of  their 
coast.  They  found  themselves  between 
the  terror  of  a conscription  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  outrage  of  an  invasion  of 
Canada.  They  found  the  President  call- 
ing in  his  Message  of  November  4,  1812, 
for  new  and  mysterious  enactments 
against  “corrupt  and  perfidious  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  not  amounting 
to  treason,”  and  they  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  that  this  might  not  end  in  the  guillo- 
tine or  the  lamp-post.  They  saw  what 
were  called  “the horrors  of  Baltimore"  in 
a mob  where  the  blood  of  Revolutionary 
officers  had  been  shed  iu  that  city  under 
pretense  of  suppressing  a newspaper.  No 
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one  could  tell  whither  these  things  were 
leading,  and  they  could  at  least  protest. 
The  protest  will  always  be  remarkable 
from  the  skill  with  which  it  turned  against 
Jefferson  and  Madison  the  dangerous 
States-rights  doctrines  of  their  own  in- 
jurious Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions. The  Federalist  and  Democratic 
parties  had  completely  shifted  ground  ; 
and  we  can  now  see  that  the  Hartford 
Convention  really  strengthened  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Union  by  showing  that  the 
implied  threat  of  secession  was  a game  at 
which  two  could  play. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  esti- 
mating the  provocation  which  led  to  this 
famous  convention,  that  during  all  this 
time  the  commercial  States  were  most  un- 
reasonably treated.  In  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Story,  himself  a moderate  Repub- 
lican and  a member  of  Congress,  “New 
England  was  expected*,  so  far  as  the  Re- 
publicans were  concerned,  to  do  every- 
thing and  to  have  nothing.  They  were 
to  obey,  but  not  to  be  trusted.”  Their 
commerce,  which  had  furnished  so  largely 
the  supplies  for  the  nation,  was  viewed  by 
a great  many  not  merely  with  indifference, 
but  with  real  dislike.  Jefferson,  whose 
views  had  more  influence  than  those  of 
any  ten  other  men,  still  held  to  his  nar- 
row Virginia-planter  opinion  that  a na- 
tional commerce  must  somehow  be  an 
evil ; and  it  was  hard  for  those  whose  com- 
merce his  embargo  had  ruined  to  be  pa- 
tient while  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  would  be  much 
better  off  without  any  ships.  When  the 
war  of  1812  was  declared,  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  Salem  had — as  it  was  estima- 
ted by  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis,  in  the  memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Quincy — twenty  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  on  the  sea  and  in  Brit- 
ish ports.  The  war  sacrificed  nearly  all  of 
it,  and  they  were  expected  to  be  grateful. 
In  a letter  to  the  Legislature  of  .New 
Hampshire,  four  years  before  (August, 
1808),  Jefferson  hail  calmly  recommended 
to  the  people  of  that  region  to  retire  from 
the  seas  and  “to  provide  for  themselves 
[ourselves]  those  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  life  for  which  it  would  be  un- 
wise ever  to  recur  to  other  countries.” 
Moreover,  it  was  argued,  the  commercial 
States- were  almost  exclusively  the  suffer- 
ers by  the  British  intrusions  upon  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  if  they  did  not  think  it  a 
case  for  war,  why  should  it  be  taken  up 
by  the  States  which  were  not  hurt  by  it  ? 


Again,  the  commercial  States  had  yielded 
to  the  general  government  the  right  of 
receiving  customs  duties  and  of  national 
defense  on  the  express  ground  of  receiv- 
ing protection  in  return.  Madison  had 
pledged  himself— as  he  was  reminded  in 
the  once  famous  “Rockingham  County 
[New  Hampshire]  address,”  penned  by 
young  Daniel  Webster — to  give  the  nation 
a navy ; and  it  had  resulted  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’shundred  andfifty  little  gun-boats,  and 
some  twenty  larger  vessels.  As  for  the 
army,  it  consisted  at  this  time  of  about 
three  thousand  men  all  told.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  President’s  cabinet— Gallatin 
and  Pickering — were  originally  opposed 
to  the  war.  The  only  member  of  that 
body  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
military  matters  was  Colonel  James  Mon- 
roe, Secretary  of  State ; and  it  was  subse- 
quently thought  that  he  knew  just  enough 
to  be  in  the  way.  Nevertheless,  the  war 
was  declared,  June  18,  1812 — declared  re- 
luctantly, hesitatingly,  but  at  last  cou- 
rageously. Five  days  after  the  declara- 
tion the  British  “Orders  in  Council,” 
which  had  partly  caused  it,  were  revoked ; 
but  the  Avar  went  on.  In  the  same  au- 
tumn Madison  was  re-elected  President,  re- 
ceiving 128  electoral  votes  against  89  for 
De  Witt  Clinton ; Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, being  chosen  Vice-President. 
A sufficient  popular  verdict  was  thus  giv- 
en, and  the  war  was  continued. 

In  its  early  period  much  went  wrong. 
British  and  Indians  ravaged  the  North- 
western frontier;  General  Hull  invaded 
Canada  in  vain,  and  finally  surrendered 
Detroit  (August  15,  1812)  in  a way  long 
considered  pusillanimous,  but  now  in 
some  degree  pardoned  by  public  senti- 
ment. He  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was 
pardoned  because  of  his  Revolutionary 
services,  and  much  has  since  been  Avritten 
in  his  vindication.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  it  was  upon  the  sea,  not  the 
land,  that  the  United  States  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  Guerri&re  was  the 
first  of  a long  line  of  triumphs.  The 
number  of  British  war  vessels  captured 
during  the  three  years  of  the  war  was 
fifty -six,  with  880  cannon  ; the  number 
of  American  Avar  \ressels,  twenty -five, 
with  350  guns;  and  there  were,  besides 
these,  thousands  of  merchant  vessels  tak- 
en on  both  sides  by  privateers.  But  these 
mere  statistics  tell  nothing  of  the  excite- 
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ment  of  those  picturesque  victories  which 
so  long  thrilled  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can school-boy  with  the  conviction  that 
this  nation  was  the  peer  of  the  proudest 
upon  the  seas.  Yet  the  worst  predictions 
of  the  Federalists  did  not  exaggerate  the 
injury  done  by  the  war  to  American  com- 
merce; and  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  other  party  did  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  national  prestige  gained  by  tne  suc- 
cesses of  the  American  navy.  It  is  fairly 
to  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, however,  that  but  for  their  ur- 
gent appeals  there  would  have  been  no 
navy,  and  that  it  was  created  only  by  set- 
ting aside  all  Mr.  Jefferson’s  pet  theories 
of  sea  defense.  The  Federalists  could 
justly  urge,  also,  that  the  merchant  serv- 
ice was  the  only  nursery  of  seamen,  and 
that  with  its  destruction  the  race  of  Amer- 
ican sailors  would  die  out— a prediction 
which  the  present  day  has  almost  seen 
fulfilled. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  the  glory  of  the 
American  navy  was  secure;  and  even  the 
sea-fights  hardly  equalled  the  fame  of 
Perry’s  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  immortal- 
ized by  two  phrases,  Lawrence’s  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship,”  which  Perry  bore 
upon  his  flag,  and  Perry’s  own  brief  dis- 
patch, “We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours.”  Side  by  side  with  this  came 
Harrison’s  land  victories  over  the  Indians 
and  English  in  the  Northwest.  Tecumseh, 
who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  British  army,  had,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  “ the  Prophet,”  united  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  a league.  His  power  was 
broken  by  Harrison  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe (November  7,  1811),  and  finally  de- 
stroyed in  that  of  the  Thames,  in  Canada 
{October  5,  1813),  where  Tecumseh  fell. 

But  the  war,  from  the  first,  yielded  few 
glories  to  either  side  by  land.  The  Amer- 
icans were  still  a nation  of  woodsmen  and 
sharp-shooters,  but  they  had  lost  the  art 
of  war,  and  they  had  against  them  the 
veterans  of  Wellington,  and  men  who 
boasted — to  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Washington — 
that  they  had  not  slept  under  a roof  for 
seven  years.  Even  with  such  men,  the 
raid  on  the  city  of  Washington  by  Gener- 
al Ross  was  a bold  thing — to  march  with 
four  thousand  men  sixty  miles  into  an 
enemy’s  country,  burn  its  Capitol,  and  re- 
treat. Had  the  Americans  renewed  the 
tactics  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  and 
fought  from  behind  trees  and  under  cover 
of  brick  walls,  the  British  commander  s 


losses  might  have  been  frightful;  but  to 
risk  a pitched  battle  was  to  leave  them- 
selves helpless  when  defeated.  The  utter 
rout  of  the  Americans  at  Bladensburg 
left  Washington  to  fall  like  a ripe  apple 
into  the  hands  of  General  Ross.  The  ac- 
counts are  still  somewhat  confused,  but 
the  British  statement  is  that,  before  enter- 
ing the  city,  General  Ross  sent  in  a flag 
of  truce,  meaning  to  levy  a contribution, 
as  from  a conquered  town  ; and  the  flag 
of  truce  being  fired  upon,  the  destruction 
of  the  town  followed.  Washington  had 
then  less  than  a thousand  houses;  the 
British  troops  set  fire  to  the  unfinished 
Capitol  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
the  Treasury  Buildings,  the  Arsenal,  and 
a few  private  dwellings.  At  the  Presi- 
dent’s house — according  to  their  own  story, 
since  doubted — they  found  dinner  ready, 
devoured  it,  and  then  set  the  house  on  fire. 
Mr.  Madison  sent  a messenger  to  his  wife 
to  bid  her  flee.  She  wrote  to  her  sister, 
ere  going,  “Our  kind  friend  Mr.  Carroll 
has  come  to  hasten  my  departure,  and  is 
in  a very  bad  humor  with  me  because  I 
insist  on  waiting  till  the  large  picture  of 
General  Washington  is  secured,  and  it  re- 
quires to  be  unscrewed  from  the  wall.” 
She  finally  secured  it,  and  went  off  in  her 
carriage  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cutts,  bearing 
the  original  parchment  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  also  owes  its  safe- 
ty to  her.  The  Federalist  papers  made 
plenty  of  fun  of  her  retreat,  and  Mr.  Los- 
sing  has  preserved  a fragment  of  one  of 
their  ballads  in  which  she  says  to  the 
President,  in  the  style  of  John  Gilpin, 

“Sister  Cutts  and  Cutts  and  I, 

And  Cutts’8  children  three. 

Shall  in  the  coach,  and  you  shall  ride 
On  horseback  after  we.” 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  lady  of  the  Presi- 
dential “palace”  carried  off  more  laurels 
from  Washington  than  most  American 
men. 

The  news  of  the  burning  of  Washington 
was  variously  received  in  England:  the 
British  Annual  Register  called  it  “a  re- 
turn to  the  times  of  barbarism,”  and  the 
London  Times  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary, 
the  disappearance  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, which  it  called  by  the  withering  name 
of  an  “association.”  “That  ill-organized 
association  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
and  the  world  is  speedily  to  be  delivered 
of  the  mischievous  example  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a government  founded  on  demo- 
cratic rebellion.”  But  the  burning  had. 
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on  the  contrary,  just  the  opposite  effect 
from  this.  After  Washington  had  fallen, 
Baltimore  seemed  an  easy  prey ; but  there 
was  a great  rising  of  the  people;  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  beaten  off — the  affair  turn- 
ing largely  on  the  gallant  defense  of  Fort 
McHenry  by  Colonel  George  Armistead — 
and  General  Ross  was  killed.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Key’s  lyric  “The  Star- 
spangled  Banner”  was  written,  the  au- 
thor being  detained  on  board  the  British 
ship  Minden  during  the  bombardment. 
Before  this  there  had  been  various  depre- 
dations and  skirmishes  along  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  a courageous  repulse  of  the 
British  at  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Aft- 
erward came  the  well -fought  battle  of 
Lundy’s  Lane,  and  the  closing  victory  of 
New  Orleans,  fought  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  actually  signed,  and  un- 
expectedly leaving  the  final  laurels  of  the 
war  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

After  this  battle  an  English  officer  vis- 
iting the  field  saw  within  a few  hundred 
yards  “nearly  a thousand  bodies,  all  ar- 
rayed in  British  uniforms,”  and  heard 
from  the  American  officer  in  command 
the  statement  that  the  American  loss  had 
consisted  only  of  eight  men  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  nearly  twenty-one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  two  gen- 
eral officers.  A triumph  so  overwhelm- 
ing restored  some  feeling  of  military  self- 
respect,  sorely  needed  after  the  disasters 
at  Washington.  “There  were, ’’says  the 
Federalist  William  Sullivan,  “splendid 
processions,  bonfires,  and  illuminations, 
as  though  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  a second  time  achieved.” 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  feeling,  and  with 
due  reason.  Franklin’s  war  for  independ- 
ence was  at  an  end.  The  battle  took  place 
January  8,  1815,  but  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  terms  agreed  upon 
said  not  one  word  about  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  but  the  question  had 
been  practically  settled  by  the  naval  suc- 
cesses of  the  United  States;  and  so  great 
were  the  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  peace 
that  even  this  astounding  omission  seem- 
ed of  secondary  importance. 

The  verdict  of  posterity  upon  the  war 
of  1812  may  be  said  to  be  this : that  there 
was  ample  ground  for  it,  and  that  it  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  Revolution;  and 
yet  that  it  was  the  immediate  product  of 
a few  ambitious  men,  whose  aims  and 
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principles  were  not  really  so  high  as  were 
those  of  many  who  opposed  the  war.  The 
outrageous  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men touched  a point  of  national  pride,  and 
justly;  while  the  United  States  submitted 
to  this  it  certainly  could  not  be  called  an 
independent  nation;  and  the  abuse  was 
practically  ended  by  the  war,  even  though 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  silent.  On  the 
other  side,  the  dread  entertained  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  Federalists  was  perfectly  legit- 
imate; and  this,  too,  time  has  confirmed. 

But  this  peril  was  really  far  less  pressing 
than  the  other:  the  United  States  needed 
more  to  be  liberated  from  the  domineer- 
ing attitude  of  England  than  from  the  re- 
moter tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  reckon  with  Eng- 
land first.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Fed- 
eralists did  their  duty  in  action;  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  furnished 
during  those  three  years  more  soldiers 
than  any  other;  and  the  New  England 
States,  which  opposed  the  war,  sent  more 
men  into  the  field  than  the  Southern 
States,  which  brought  on  the  contest.  Un- 
fortunately the  world  remembers  words 
better  than  actions — litera  scripta  manet 
— and  the  few  questionable  phrases  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  are  now  better  re- 
membered than  the  14,000  men  which 
Massachusetts  raised  in  1814,  or  the  two 
millions  of  dollars  she  paid  for  bounties. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Madison’s  administra- 
tion was  a career  of  peace.  Louisiana 
had  long  since  (April  30,  1812)  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  Indiana  was  also 
admitted  (December  11, 1816).  It  was  for 
the  first  time  provided  that  organized  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  should  send 
delegates  to  Congress.  An  act  was  passed, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of 
South  Carolina,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment, in  installments  of  $10,000,000  an- 
nually, of  the  national  debt  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions.  Taxes  were 
reduced,  the  tariff  was  slightly  increased, 
and  in  April,  1816,  a national  bank  was 
chartered  for  a term  of  twenty  years. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  matters,  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  proved  to  have  changed 
ground,  and  the  Democratic  Republican 
newspapers  began  eagerly  to  reprint  Ham- 
ilton’s arguments  for  a bank — arguments 
which  they  had  formerly  denounced  and 
derided.  To  the  Federalists  the  passage 
of  the  bank  act  was  a complete  triumph, 
and  while  their  own  party  disappeared, 
they  could  feel  that  some  of  its  principles 
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survived.  A national  bank  was  their  pol- 
icy, not  that  of  Jefferson;  and  Jefferson 
and  Madison  had,  moreover,  lived  to  take 
up  those  theories  of  a strong  national  gov- 
ernment which  they  had  formerly  called 
monarchical  and  despotic.  The  Federal- 
ists had  indeed  come  quite  as  near  to  em- 
bracing the  extreme  State-rights  doctrines 
which  these  their  opponents  had  laid 
down ; but  the  laws  of  physical  perspec- 
tive seem  to  be  reversed  in  moral  perspec- 
tive, so  that  our  own  change  of  position 
seems  to  us  insignificant,  while  precisely 
the  same  movements  taking  place  on  the 
other  side  become  conspicuous  and  im- 


portant. Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Madison’s 
administration  closed  in  peace,  partly  the 
peace  of  good-nature,  partly  of  fatigue. 
The  usual  nominations  were  made  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Congressional  caucuses, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  voting  it  was  al- 
most all  one  way.  The  only  States  choos- 
ing Federalist  electors  were  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Delaware.  James  Mon- 
roe— Josiah  Quincy’s  “James  the  Second” 
— had  183  electoral  votes,  against  34  for 
Rufus  King,  and  four  years  more  of  milder 
and  milder  Jeffersonianism  were  secured. 
The  era  of  bitterness  had  passed,  and  the 
“era  of  good  feeling”  was  close  at  hand. 


MODERN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 


IT  is  only  within  a very  few  years  that 
we  have  become  accustomed,  in  this 
country,  to  hear  frequently  used  the  terms 
“sanitary  science”  and  “sanitary  engi- 
neering.” Although  many  important 
public  works  which  may  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  sanitary  engineering  have  been 
executed  from  time  to  time  in  almost  all 
civilized  countries  during  the  last  half- 
century,  yet  a dozen  years  ago  there  was 
not  an  engineer  in  this  country  who  could 
have  been  called,  either  from  his  practice 
or  acquirements,  a sanitary  engineer.  The 
construction  of  water-works  and  sewers 
under  the  care  of  civil  engineers  has  been 
going  on  for  a long  period,  but  their  true 
relations  to  public  health,  arising  from 
the  rapid  advances  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
fluences which  promote  health  or  prevent 
disease,  and  in  connection  also  with  the 
specific  causes  of  many  of  the  most  preva- 
lent diseases,  have  been  only  recently  ap- 
preciated. These  primary  engineering 
works  have  been  found,  moreover,  to  con- 
stitute only  parts  of  a sanitary  system,  of 
which  other  parts  are  equally  essential 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  truths  and 
principles  which  modern  science  has  re- 
vealed. It  is,  in  fact,  only  through  mod- 
ern investigations  and  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  hygienic  science  that  a prop- 
er knowledge  of  the  details  of  construc- 
tion of  nearly  all  sanitary  works  has  been 
supplied,  and  that  many  of  these  works 
have  risen  from  insignificant  to  primary 
importance.  The  rapid  growth  of  cities 
and  towns  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  through  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  and  the  increase  of  com- 


merce and  manufactures,  has  doubtless 
had  an  important  influence  in  promoting 
investigations,  because  the  necessity  for 
sanitary  safeguards  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  a population. 

Active  public  interest  in  all  these  im- 
portant matters  received  its  first  impulse 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  the  British  army  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  The  Sanitary  Commission  of 
our  own  army  during  the  late  war  gave 
the  first  real  impetus  to  sanitary  science 
in  this  country — a movement  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
“boards  of  health”  in  various  cities,  and 
which  still  goes  on  increasing  and  accu- 
mulating. The  School  of  Mines  of  Co-, 
luinbia  College  was  the  first  institution  of 
learning  in  this  country  to  introduce  into 
its  curriculum  the  study  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering as  a special  branch  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  trustees  have 
had  under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a degree  of  Sanitary  Engineer,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  shall  have  pur- 
sued satisfactorily  a prescribed  course  of 
study.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  mod- 
ern engineering  is  toward  specialties  in 
professional  practice,  and  the  growing 
need  of  men  who  will  devote  their  lives 
to  this  special  branch  is  becoming  daily 
more  evident.  It  is  a profession  in  its 
very  infancy.  Even  the  literature  of  the 
subject  consists  of  publications  on  special 
subjects,  scattered  essays,  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  public  reports.  The  only  author 
of  prominence  who  has  published  a com- 
plete work  entitled  Sanitary  Engineering 
fails  to  notice,  even  by  a passing  remark, 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
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should  be  included  in  a complete  course  of 
study,  and  which  belong*  essentially  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  sanitary  engineer’s 
profession.  It  may  be  said,  also,  that  in 
regard  to  some  of  these  subjects,  such  as 
ventilation  and  house  drainage,  there  has 
been  a natural  disposition  on  the  part  of 
every  householder  to  regard  them  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  his  own  knowledge, 
and  of  architects  to  treat  them  as  subordi- 
nate features  of  designs  which  will  in 
some  way  adjust  themselves  without  spe- 
cial care  or  study. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  it  may 
be  opportune  to  give  an  outline  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  work,  and  the  engineer- 
ing principles  applicable  to  them,  which 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
profession  of  the  sanitary  engineer. 

These  works  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads: 

1.  The  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns. 

2.  Sewers,  and  works  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage. 

3.  House  drainage. 

4.  Surface  and  subsoil  drainage. 

5.  Street  pavements. 

6.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of 
buildings. 

Sanitary  science  may  be  said  to  be 
founded  upon  the  following  axioms : 

1.  That  the  normal  condition  of  life  is 
a condition  of  health. 

2.  That  the  most  prevalent  diseases  arise 
primarily  from  influences  or  causes  exter- 
nal to  each  individual  life  or  system. 

3.  That  the  external  conditions  under 
which  men  live,  as  far  as  they  affect 
health,  are  to  a great  extent  under  the 
control  of  individuals  or  of  organized 
communities. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  assumed  that  health 
is  subject  to  law : not  that  the  laws  of 
health  or  the  causes  of  disease  are  so  thor- 
oughly understood  as  to  render  this  an 
exact  science,  ready  for  application  to  ev- 
ery particular  case  or  circumstance,  but 
that  ill  health  and  physical  as  well  as 
mental  depression,  in  many  of  their  worst 
forms,  have  their  specific  causes,  and  that 
enough  is  now  known  of  these  causes 
through  modern  investigations  to  war- 
rant special  public  and  private  measures 
for  counteracting  or  preventing  them. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  important  works 
of  modern  sanitary  engineering  are  pro- 
vided on  the  general  principle  that  pure 
air  and  pure  water  are  the  main  elements 
essential  to  health.  If  to  these  we  add 


warmth  and  proper  food,  it  is  difficult  to 
name  other  conditions  that  are  not  de- 
pendent on  habits  or  customs  of  life  which 
are  exclusively  under  individual  control. 

Few  engineering  problems  require  more 
judgment  and  skill  than  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter to  a growing  city.  This  problem  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  a civil-engineer- 
ing question,  or  as  belonging  to  the  hy- 
draulic engineer;  but  as  the  whole  object 
is  a sanitary  one — the  supply  of  pure  wa- 
ter for  domestic  use,  and  the  removal  of 
the  refuse  from  houses  and  streets — it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  sanita- 
ry necessities  of  modem  times. 

In  seeking  a source  of  supply  the  en- 
gineer is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  two 
requirements— that  the  water  shall  be  pure, 
and  that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  supply. 
It  is  the  first  of  these  requirements  that 
concerns  the  engineer  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view.  All  the  other  questions 
that  arise— as  to  the  probable  daily  quanti- 
ty of  water  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
an  ever-increasing  population,  the  magni- 
tude of  reservoirs  and  conduits,  and  of  the 
distributing  reservoirs  and  pipes,  the  filter- 
ing beds  or  galleries,  the  available  quanti- 
ty of  water  afforded  by  the  streams  from 
which  the  supply  is  sought,  the  selection 
of  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  conduits,  cost,  etc. — are 
those  which  concern  mechanical  science 
and  economy,  it  being  understood,  of 
course,  that  a defective  supply  of  water 
may  be  followed  by  calamities  of  the  most 
disastrous  character,  affecting  both  health 
and  property. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  common 
system  of  sanitary  works  begin  where  the 
question  of  water  supply  ends,  viz.,  in  the 
plans  and  arrangement  of  sewers,  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  and  the  connection  of 
the  sewers  with  house  and  surface  drain- 
age. The  project  for  these  important 
works  can  only  be  perfected  after  a care- 
ful study  of  the  meteorological,  geologic- 
al and  topographical  features  of  the  site, 
the  necessity  for  surface  and  subsoil  drain- 
age, the  prospective  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  sanitary  questions  connected 
with  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  or  its  removal  to 
a safe  distance.  Some  of  these  questions 
often  present  obstacles  which  can  only  be 
surmounted  with  great  difficulty  and  at 
much  expense. 

As  the  rural  population  of  a country 
increases,  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sew- 
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age  outfalls  becomes  an  evil  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  legislative  enactments  are  oft- 
en demanded  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
their  purity;  and  inland  towns  in  this 
country  are  already  embarrassed  by  the 
perplexing  question  which  has  for  a long 
time  agitated  the  public  in  older  coun- 
tries— “What  shall  we  do  with  the  sew- 
age ?” 

One  of  the  latest  pamphlets  on  this 
subject  comes,  not  from  the  prolific  field 
of  agitation  in  England,  but  from  one 
of  the  chief  sanitary  summer  resorts  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  dated  December 
26,  1882,  and  is  entitled  “The  Sewage 
Question  in  Saratoga.”  This  ably  writ- 
ten and  convincing  paper  points  out  the 
imminent  dangers  to  which  all  summer 
visitors  to  Saratoga  must  be  exposed  until 
the  measures  of  relief  suggested  by  the 
commissioners  shall  have  been  carried 
out.  It  presents  a fair  example,  also,  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  sanitary  engineer 
in  these  days  must  encounter  from  the 
apathy  of  legislators  and  the  prevailing 
ignorance,  even  in  intelligent  communi- 
ties, regarding  matters  so  vital  to  public 
health  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  always  a simple  matter  to  ad- 
just the  sizes  and  grades  or  slopes  of  a sys- 
tem of  sewers  in  such  a manner  that  the 
sewage  of  large  districts  shall  be  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  outfalls,  that  the  various 
branches  shall  be  self-cleansing,  properly 
ventilated,  and  shall  otherwise  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
built.  Failures  in  these  respects  have  been 
quite  as  common  as  successes.  A vast 
amount  of  study  is  required  in  all  cases, 
while  the  results  must  depend  to  a large 
extent  upon  the  thorough  preparation 
which  the  engineer  brings  to  his  work  in 
the  form  of  acquired  knowledge  relating 
to  the  subject — a subject  which  has  its  own 
specific  problems  connected  with  materi- 
als, foundations,  processes  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  care.  Here,  again,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  hydraulics  is  es- 
sential to  enable  the  engineer  to  adjust 
the  forms  and  dimensions  of  sewers  to  the 
practical  declivities  of  the  site  and  the 
probable  quantities  of  flow  through  each 
main  or  branch.  The  difficulties  are  oft- 
en increased  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  seldom  that  the  growth  of  a city  or 
town  for  a long  period  can  be  correctly 
anticipated,  and  the  newer  systems  of  sew- 
ers can  only  be  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
older.  Sooner  or  later  intercepting  sew- 


ers may  have  to  be  constructed,  new  out- 
falls created  or  selected,  and  perhaps  with 
these  new  outfalls  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  by 
some  means  other  than  allowing  it  to  flow 
in  its  primitive  condition  into  the  adja- 
cent streams. 

In  the  near  future  two  classes  of  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  present  themselves  in 
this  country  for  which  there  are  few  pre- 
cedents— the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  in- 
land towns  where  it  is  not  permitted  to 
discharge  it  directly  into  the  country 
streams,  and  the  question  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage  of  the  sanitary  resorts  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  some  parts  of  our 
coast. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  there  are  towns 
that  are  already  denied  the  privilege  of 
sewers  for  want  of  proper  means  for  its 
disposal.  The  smaller  villages  along  the 
margins  of  streams  protest,  very  properly, 
against  the  pollution  of  the  streams ; while 
other  means  of  disposal,  such  as  are  prac- 
ticed in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  not  been  introduced  here.  The  ne- 
cessities which  have  driven  cities  and  towns 
in  older  countries  to  devise  and  employ 
special  methods  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
are,  however,  already  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  our  own  country.  This 
simple  question  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  as- 
sume a degree  of  importance  here  greater 
than  has  ever  been  attached  to  it  abroad. 
Our  people  have  never  been  accustomed, 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  lakes  and  flowing  streams, 
and  the  greater  intelligence  of  the  rural 
population,  to  the  grosser  forms  of  filth 
which  are  often  tolerated  in  countries 
where  dense  populations  and  lower  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  classes  have  ren- 
dered the  introduction  of  sewage  farms 
and  sewage  experiments  only  compara- 
tively slight  transitions  from  one  evil  to 
another.  Although  not  an  agreeable  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion,  it  must  be  met, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sanitary  en- 
gineers of  this  country  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  the  Old  World  in 
solving  a question  so  important  to  all 
classes. 

From  all  we  can  see  now,  many  of  our 
inland  cities  and  towns  must  submit  to 
the  idea,  as  well  as  become  accustomed  to 
the  existence,  of  a sewage  farm.  Until 
some  fortunate  chemist  or  inventive  en- 
gineer shall  have  furnished  the  clew  to  a 
better  solution  of  the  matter,  the  sewage 
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farm  as  now  practiced  in  a score  of  towns 
in  England,  and  for  some  of  the  Continent- 
al cities,  seems  to  be  the  only  resource. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a common 
application  of  this,  the  only  remedy  which 
has  readied  any  real  degree  of  success,  are 
known  to  be  great.  The  broad  irrigation 
of  land  by  diluted  sewage,  to  be  successful, 
requires  more  land  devoted  to  the  purpose 
than  can  ordinarily  be  found  available 
without  carrying  the  sewage  to  long  dis- 
tances beyond  city  and  town  limits.  The 
intermittent  downward  filtration  through 
an  underdrained  porous  soil  requires  the 
least  land,  and  the  broad  irrigation  the 
most.  For  either,  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics of  soil  are  required,  which  are 
not  always  to  be  found  properly  situated. 
Numerous  chemical  processes  have  been 
tried  at  great  expense — the  sewage  being 
precipitated  in  large  tanks,  and  the  light- 
er liquid  portions  being  allowed  to  run  off 
— but  with  only  partial  success. 

Although  the  subject  is  a discouraging 
one  in  some  respects,  one  of  these  modes 
of  treatment  is  the  only  resort  at  present 
in  many  cases ; and  as  interior  towns  in- 
crease in  size,  while  the  rural  populations 
become  more  dense,  the  sewage  question, 
as  it  is  called,  must  sooner  or  later  de- 
mand all  the  resources  of  the  most  skillful 
engineer. 

Under  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  is 
there  more  cause  for  anxiety,  even  now, 
than  in  connection  with  some  of  our  great 
summer  resorts,  especially  those  along  the 
sea-shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
It  is  a peculiarity  of  these  places  that  the 
throngs  of  people  who  visit  them  h^ve 
no  proprietary  interest  in  them  whatever; 
and  there  is  no  municipal  organization  to 
originate  and  construct  ordinary  sanitary 
works  on  a scale  proportioned  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  these  places.  Moreover,  wa- 
tering-place sites  along  the  sea-shore  are 
not  usually  the  most  favorable  for  either 
the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  or  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 
As  the  population  of  the  interior  increases, 
greater  crowds  flock  to  the  sea-shore  for 
summer  recreation.  Hotels  and  summer 
boarding-houses  must  be  multiplied  for 
their  reception,  until  the  sea  side  water- 
ing-place becomes  a small  town  or  city — 
a health  resort  without  a sufficient  water 
supply,  without  sewers,  and  without  prop- 
er drainage. 

Wherever  crowds  are  collected  together 
under  such  circumstances,  whether  they 


consist  of  soldiers  in  barracks,  patients  in 
hospitals,  or  boarders  at  hotels,  all  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  extraordinary  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  poisons  aris- 
ing from  such  close  personal  contact  of 
great  numbers  from  producing  their  worst 
effects.  The  process  of  escape  and  remov- 
al of  the  atoms  of  living  bodies  which  con- 
stitutes a state  of  continued  health  requires 
the  complete  separation  and  removal  of 
all  matter  once  rejected  by  the  living  sys- 
tem, which  otherwise  becomes  a source  of 
more  or  less  active  poison.  Wild  animals 
that  live  in  flocks  and  herds  escape  such 
ill  effects  by  constant  roaming  or  migra- 
tion, while  it  is  well  known  that  some  of 
our  most  valuable  domestic  animals  are 
often  decimated  by  peculiar  diseases,  near- 
ly always  due,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
to  confinement  or  overcrowding.  Hu- 
man beings  crowded  together  can  expect 
exemption  from  this  law  only  through 
the  exercise  of  their  higher  intelligence 
in  protecting  themselves  against  the  es- 
pecial causes  of  disease  which  crowding 
entails. 

After  the  Crimean  war  the  British  army 
posts  were  everywhere  placed  under  the 
same  strict  hygienic  supervision  and  dis- 
cipline that  proved  so  efficacious  in  the 
Crimea  after  the  Sanitary  Commission  was 
formed.  The  statistical  results  for  two 
periods  of  six  years  each,  before  and  after 
that  war,  will  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  stated. 

These  statistics  give  the  number  of 
deaths  each  year,  per  thousand,  before 
and  after  the  sanitary  reforms  were  intro- 
duced. 


Death-rate  before  and  after  Sanitary  Reforms 

WERE  INTRODUCED  AT  CERTAIN  PLACES. 


Before. 

After. 

Gibraltar 

22  per  1000 

9 per  1000 

Malta 

18  “ 1000 

14  M 1000 

Ionian  Islands . . . 

27  “ 1000 

9 “ 1000 

Bermuda 

35  “ 1000 

11  “ 1000 

Canada 

20  “ 1000 

10  “ 1000 

Jamaica 

128  “ 1000 

17  “ 1000 

Ceylon 

74  “ iooo 

27  “ 1000 

The  sewers  of  a city  or  town  are  usual- 
ly designed  to  carry  away  a considerable 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  surface  drain- 
age. One  of  the  most  perplexing  ques- 
tions which  the  engineer  has  to  decide, 
perhaps,  is  how  far  or  to  what  extent  the 
sewers  shall  thus  act  to  drain  the  surface. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  surface  water 
may  be  carried  off  by  surface  drains,  and 
how  much  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  and 
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cleanse  the  sewers,  or  whether  special  un- 
der-ground drains  shall  be  constructed  sep- 
arate from  the  sewers  for  the  surface  wa- 
ter, are  questions  which  can  only  be  de- 
termined from  a mass  of  data  relating  to 
the  topography  of  the  site,  the  compact- 
ness with  which  this  site  is  likely  to  be 
covered  with  buildings,  and  the  sanitary 
considerations  connected  with  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  water  thus  drained 
off,  which  in  large  cities  is  scarcely  less 
injurious,  if  allowed  to  enter  adjacent 
streams,  than  the  sewage  itself.  Ques- 
tions of  cost  on  the  one  hand,  if  sewers 
are  built  large  enough  to  carry  all  the 
surface  waters,  and  questions  of  damage 
from  the  flooding  of  cellars  and  base- 
ments in  low  districts  during  great  storms 
if  they  are  not  large  enough,  and  are  yet 
required  to  carry  a portion  of  the  surface 
water,  all  tend  to  complicate  and  render 
difficult  problems  which  are  already  over- 
loaded to  some  extent  with  uncertainties 
which  still  embarrass  the  most  cultivated 
engineering  judgment  and  skill. 

The  main  office,  however,  or  at  least 
the  most  important  office,  which  sewers 
have  to  perform,  is  to  receive  and  fcariy 
speedily  away  the  impure  refuse  which 
originates  in  the  ordinary  course  of  do- 
mestic life  within  the  walls  of  dwellings. 
The  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  this 
refuse,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  or  near 
inhabited  places  until  putrid  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  is  the  forcible  reason 
which  requires  its  immediate  removal, 
and  it  is  for  this  object  that  sewers  are 
necessary.  This  necessity  requires  a spe- 
cial system  of  pipes  and  drains  connect- 
ing the  interior  of  dwellings  with  the  sew- 
ers. This  system,  a part  of  which,  under 
the  general  name  of  plumbing,  forms  a 
portion  of  the  interior  architectural  ar- 
rangements of  dwellings,  and  another 
part,  the  exterior  drains  reaching  to  the 
sewers,  is  known  by  the  general  designa- 
tion, “ house  drainage.” 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  this  very 
general  review  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  sanitary  engineer’s  art  or  profession 
any  detailed  description  of  the  proper 
methods  or  principles  relating  to  house 
drainage  can  be  given. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  custom, 
luxury,  and  fashion,  as  affecting  the  in- 
terior arrangements  of  dwellings,  have 
gradually  converted  house  drainage  into 
a source  of  danger  which  does  not  proper- 
ly belong  to  it  as  a hygienic  element  in  a 
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sanitary  system.  Before  the  art  of  con- 
struction of  the  purely  mechanical  ar- 
rangements which  belong  to  house  drain- 
age was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  ex- 
cellence, and,  indeed,  before  the  insidious 
dangers  connected  with  it  were  discover* 
ed  or  understood,  the  fashion  of  placing 
the  openings  through  which  house  refuse 
is  discharged  into  the  sewers  within  the 
very  innermost  recesses  and  most  imper- 
fectly ventilated  parts  of  dwellings  was 
introduced  as  a matter  of  convenience  or 
so-called  luxury.  When  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  began  to  be  felt, remedies, 
in  the  form  of  traps  and  plumbing  devices 
were  multiplied,  until  finally,  after  the  in- 
ventions of  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
problem  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 
While  it  is  true  that  through  the  progress 
of  the  mechanic  arts  and  constant  study, 
stimulated  by  sad  experiences,  there  has 
been  during  the  last  few  years  a decided 
amelioration  of  evils  which  for  a long 
time  numbered  victims  by  thousands,  yet 
no  system  of  construction  or  patent  de- 
vices which  has  been  or  probably  will  be 
introduced  can  be  pronounced  perfectly 
and  permanently  safe,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent custom  continues  of  placing  plumbing 
conveniences  within  the  walls  of  living, 
and,  above  all,  of  sleeping,  rooms.  Pipes 
will  decay,  traps  will  become  unsealed, 
the  water  supply  will  occasionally  be  in- 
termitted or  suspended,  drains  will  become 
foul,  or  leak.  And  when  we  consider  the 
impracticability  of  a constant  supervision, 
especially  in  rented  or  tenement  houses, 
by  competent  persons,  and  the  cost  of  such 
supervision,  so  reluctantly  borne  even  in 
case  of  the  most  flagrant  defects— defects 
which  usually  announce  themselves  by 
the  outbreak  of  disease,  and  perhaps  by 
deaths  — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  system,  as  it  is  now  generally  prac- 
ticed, should  be  abandoned. 

It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  change 
at  once  the  house  drainage  of  dwellings 
already  built  and  occupied.  In  most  cases 
the  cost  of  so  doing  would  be  too  great  for 
the  ordinary  tenant  or  householder  to 
bear;  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  more  per- 
fect traps,  and  every  precaution  which  can 
be  devised  to  render  more  efficient,  without 
great  expense,  existing  constructions  and 
arrangements;  but  wherever  proprietors 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  expense,  and 
above  all  in  new  designs,  it  appears  little 
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less  than  inhuman  for  architects  and  build- 
ers to  adhere  to  a system  which  exposes  all 
— especially  women  and  children,  who  are 
most  confined  in-doors — to  the  deadly  and 
insidious  contaminations  of  the  air  of 
dwellings  which  arise  from  the  numerous 
fixtures  which  have  direct  connections 
with  sewers.  It  is,  moreover,  not  always 
the  sewer  gases  that  do  the  most  harm, 
but  the  poisons  which  are  generated  in  the 
plumbing  pipes  and  house  drains  them- 
selves, and  which  arise  from  the  very  use 
of  the  conveniences  in  the  first  instance. 
There  is  a remedy  so  simple,  especially  in  all 
new  designs,  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  it  has  not  already  become  universal, 
viz.,  to  confine  the  closets,  bath-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  all  other  so-called  conven- 
iences within  an  annex,  or  within  imper- 
vious walls  at  the  rear  of  dwellings,  reach- 
ing from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 

Such  inclosed  space  may  be  warmed  and 
ventilated  more  thoroughly  and  easily 
than  any  other  part  of  a dwelling.  Any 
leakage  would  not  affect  the  air  of  the 
dwelling,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  plumb- 
ing would  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  system  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested during  the  last  few  years,  and  its 
great  advantages  were  forcibly  presented 
recently  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  this  city. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
practice  is  increasing  on  the  part  of  people 
who  control  the  building  of  their  own 
houses,  of  discarding  many  of  the  plumb- 
ingcon  veniences  which  have  been  so  much 
in  vogue,  and  of  being  satisfied  with  less 
dangerous  and  more  simple,  although  per- 
haps less  luxurious,  arrangements. 

The  reform  will  be  complete  only  when 
the  plumbing  is  confined  within  walls 
which  separate  it  completely  from  the  or- 
dinary living-rooms. 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  health  which  may 
surround  human  habitations  there  is  none 
which  more  insidiously  undermines  health 
than  a saturated  surface  or  sub  soil.  In  the 
country,  healthy  districts  are  marked  by 
porous  soil  of  sand  or  gravel ; on  the  other 
hand,  malarious  regions  are  conspicuous 
by  the  prevalence  of  undrainable  or  un- 
drained retentive  surfaces. 

Any  level,  undrained  surface  is  known 
by  experience  to  be  unhealthy,  but  the  con- 
centration of  unsanitary  influences  arising 
from  want  of  drainage  is  apt  to  be  found 
where  the  surface  or  subsoil  receives  the 
fermentable  refuse  of  a crowded  popula- 
tion. 


In  most  of  our  great  capitals  and  pro- 
vincial cities  the  original  topographical  fea- 
tures are  entirely  changed  by  the  grading 
of  streets  and  the  preparation  of  building 
sites.  But  little  thought  has  been  given 
heretofore  to  the  effect  which  such  changes 
may  have  upon  this  all-important  question 
of  drainage.  Sewers  may  be  constructed 
with  the  double  object  of  carrying  away 
the  refuse  from  dwellings  and  also  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  roofs  and  streets;  but 
unpaved  streets,  back  yards,  and  vacant 
lots  often  retain  the  surface  water  until  it 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
carried  away  by  dry  air  currents.  Mud- 
dy, unpaved  streets  may  be  set  down  at 
once  as  sources  of  disease.  The  greatest 
evils,  however,  often  occur  from  subsoil 
accumulations  of  this  surface  water.  It  is 
not  a matter  of  mere  theory,  but  of  most 
unfortunate  experience,  that  localities 
where  subsoil  stagnant  water  is  found,  in 
populous  districts,  almost  invariably  sup- 
ply to  the  practicing  physician  the  great- 
est number  of  patients.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  a conspicuous  example.  The  origi- 
nal water-courses  here  have  been  entirely 
obliterated,  scarcely  a trace  of  the  primi- 
tive topography  remaining.  Subterranean 
basins  are  thus  formed  by  the  net- work  of 
dikes  which  have  been  thrown  across  the 
courses  of  the  natural  drainage  for  the 
street  fillings,  and  whatever  water  perco- 
lates through  the  surface  finds  in  many 
places  a permanent  lodgment  beneath.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  subsoil  water,  aft- 
er acting  as  a leeching  agent  of  a surface, 
filled  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with  or- 
ganic refuse,  is  scarcely  less  foul  than 
sewage  itself.  Above  these  subterranean 
accumulations  of  foul  water  the  ground 
air  brings  to  the  surface  those  poisonous 
emanations  which  are  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  the  putrid  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matter. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  level  of  this 
subsoil  water,  periodically,  gives  rise  to  pe- 
culiar diseases,  so  wide-spread  as  to  become 
almost  epidemic.  The  falling  of  the  wa- 
ter-level draws  into  the  pores  of  the  soil 
large  volumes  of  air,  which  is  again  ex- 
pelled by  a rising  level,  after  heat  and 
moisture  have  produced  their  effects  in 
saturating  the  ground  air  with  poisons. 
Neither  the  chemist  nor  the  microscopist 
has  yet  been  able  to  determine  the  nature 
or  composition  of  these  poisonous  emana- 
tions. The  opening  of  un  ventilated  drains, 
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the  untrapping  of  gullies,  the  breaking  up 
of  streets,  or  excavations  for  a line  of  rail- 
road often  produce  sudden  evolutions  of 
these  unknown  substances  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  cause  marked  local  disturbances 
of  the  public  health. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  field  of 
work  for  the  sanitary  engineer— in  grow- 
ing cities  to  provide  in  advance  for  the 
too-often  neglected  sub-drainage  of  new 
districts  before  the  filling  and  excavations 
for  streets  and  buildings  shall  have  ren- 
dered such  drainage  impracticable,  and  in 
older  or  built-up  districts  to  reduce  by 
surface  drainage  as  far  as  possible  the  per- 
colation into  the  soil  of  the  surface  water. 

Closely  allied  to  drainage,  another  im- 
portant sanitary  question  claims  attention 
— the  pavement  and  care  of  streets.  It  is 
only  quite  recently  that  the  sanitary  as- 
pects of  this  question  have  forced  them- 
selves on  public  attention.  Dirty  streets 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  annoyance, 
as  obstructing  travel,  as  altogether  too 
untidy  for  a respectable  population;  but 
the  effect  upon  public  health  of  the  pecul- 
iar refuse  which  accumulates  in  streets, 
when  decomposition  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter which  it  contains  takes  place,  has  only 
recently  become  fully  appreciated.  Of  all 
organic  refuse,  that  which  accumulates  in 
the  streets  of  a crowded  city  is  perhaps  the 
most  complex  in  the  elements  which  com- 
pose it.  There  is  no  name  for  it,  but  its 
soluble  constituents  are  known  to  pene- 
trate the  soil;  and  where  these  are  not 
immediately  drained  off,  the  ground  air 
becomes  offensive  and  unhealthy.  This 
gaseous  form  of  matter  penetrates  into 
basements  and  cellars,  and  finds  its  way 
even  through  solid  walls  into  the  interior 
of  dwellings.  Thus  not  only  on  the  sur- 
faces of  streets,  where  the  grosser  forms 
of  street  filth  meet  the  eye,  but  in  the  pores 
of  the  soil,  into  which  the  soluble  constit- 
uents penetrate,  these  miasms  are  gener- 
ated. 

It  is  stated  by  Huxley  that  a healthy 
man  gives  off  through  the  skin,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor 
which  accompanies  respiration  and  trans- 
piration, 300  grains  of  solid  matter  in  24 
hours.  This  solid  matter  exuded  from  the 
skin,  in  a form  imperceptible  through  the 
senses,  makes  a large  aggregate  of  animal 
refuse  in  a crowded  city.  Making  a suit- 
able allowance  for  minors,  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  for  33  persons  in  24  hours,  a 
city  of  one  million  inhabitants  would  thus 


furnish,  imperceptibly,  to  the  air,  or  to  be 
absorbed  by  clothing,  nearly  6500  tons  of 
such  solid  animal  matter  per  annum.  How 
much  of  this  floats  for  a time  in  the  atmos- 
phere until  it  falls  to  the  ground  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  with  other  excretions  of 
animals,  and  the  dust  from  attrition  and 
abrasion  in  the  streets,  there  is  gradually 
accumulated  at  the  surface  this  mixture, 
which  can  only  be  called  street  refuse. 
The  character  of  the  pavements  has  much 
to  do  with  the  prompt  disposal  or  the  in- 
definite retention  of  this  dirt  along  the 
street  surfaces.  Irregular,  broken,  or  bad- 
ly paved  sidewalks  and  streets— all  circum- 
stances, in  fact,  which  tend  to  delay  the 
removal  of  this  street  filth,  or  to  make  its 
complete  removal  difficult  — increase  its 
unhealthy  effects  and  influences. 

The  true  remedy — smooth,  impervious 
streets  of  asphalt  or  its  equivalent,  some- 
thing that  will  enable  the  rain-fall  to  do 
its  full  share  of  cleansing  the  surface, 
leaving  only  a small  portion  of  dirt  to  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means — is  one  of 
the  blessings  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future 
of  sanitary  engineering  in  some  of  our 
large  cities.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  in 
the  public  works  of  a great  city  which 
tends  more  than  any  other  to  produce 
good  order,  decorum,  cleanly  habits,  self- 
respect  in  all  classes,  and  freedom  from 
some  of  the  worst  vices  in  the  lower  class- 
es, it  is  well-constructed,  noiseless,  imper- 
vious pavements  for  streets  and  sidewalks. 

To  what  extent  the  ceaseless  noise  of 
heavy  vehicles  traversing  the  irregular 
pavements  of  a crowded  city  may  produce 
nervous  diseases  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  say  ; but  this  everlasting  din  is  certain- 
ly not  conducive  to  calmness  and  content- 
ment of  life. 

The  warming  and  ventilation  of  build- 
ings constitutes  another  subject  for  con- 
sideration and  study,  the  importance  of 
which  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, while  the  relation  which  the  warm- 
ing of  buildings  bears  to  a healthful  sup- 
ply of  air  is  perhaps  still  less  understood 
by  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are  most 
interested. 

Under  circumstances  where  cheap  fuel 
and  primitive  modes  of  living  permit  of 
the  employment  of  large  open  fire-places 
for  warming  purposes,  a degree  of  venti- 
lation sufficient  in  most  cases  is  secured; 
but  as  fuel  becomes  costly  the  open  fire- 
place must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
close  stove,  the  hot-air  furnace,  or  steam 
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or  hot- water  apparatus  must  be  substitu- 
ted. Economy  and  health  are  then  in  one 
sense  directly  opposed.  Families  will 
crowd  together  in  close  rooms  heated  by  a 
stove,  with  every  inlet  and  outlet  of  air 
carefully  closed,  satisfied  with  temporary 
physical  comfort,  because  it  is  procured  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  persuade  men  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence  that  less  heat  and  more 
pure  air  will  give  greater  vigor,  and  in 
the  long-run  more  physical  enjoyment. 
Even  the  breaking  out  of  some  disease 
generated  by  a vitiated  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  excessive  closeness  of  rooms,  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  causes  beyond  ordinary 
human  control. 

Where  a number  of  apartments  or  a 
whole  dwelling-house  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  rooms  is  to  be  heated,  the  economy 
of  the  close  stove  disappears,  on  account  of 
the  additional  care,  attendance,  and  waste 
involved.  The  hot-air  furnace  is  then 
brought  into  requisition,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant discomfoi’ts,  its  irregular  and  to 
some  extent  uncontrollable  heat,  and  its 
insufficient  ventilation.  As  it  is  simply 
an  incased  stove  in  a chamber  outside  of 
the  apartments  to  be  heated,  but  capable 
of  supplying  currents  of  highly  heated  air 
to  all  the  rooms  of  ordinary  dwellings,  it 
is  still  comparatively  economical;  but  the 
ventilation  afforded  is  almost  always  in- 
adequate, precarious,  and  beyond  system- 
atic control.  Nevertheless,  these  modes 
of  warming,  since  they  come  within  the 
resources  of  the  ordinary  householder, 
must  be  accepted  as  necessities,  and  it 
should  be  considered  a study  not  unworthy 
of  the  best  talent  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  ventilation  and  a method  of  controlling 
the  heat. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  processes  of  warming 
buildings  become  expensive  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  ventilation  at  the 
same  time  procured.  Even  one  or  two 
open  fires  in  a house  heated  by  a hot-air 
furnace  may  greatly  accelerate  the  removal 
and  renewal  of  air ; but  the  additional  ex- 
pense is  in  many  cases  a bar  to  their  in- 
troduction ; in  others  they  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  a useless  luxury. 

The  method  of  heating  by  steam,  or  by 
circulating  hot  water,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  much  extended  in  practice, 
is  perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  large 
buildings  may  be  satisfactorily  warmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  a sufficient  degree  of 


ventilation  placed  completely  within  the 
control  of  the  engineer  and  architect.  By 
no  other  method  of  heating  can  a single 
furnace  be  made  to  supply  large  buildings 
or  blocks  of  buildings  so  safely,  efficiently, 
and  economically ; and  there  is  no  other 
method  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
devices  for  promoting  ventilation. 

All  arrangements,  however,  in  which 
the  heating  apparatus  supplies  the  power 
required  for  the  movements  of  air  in  the 
manner  required  for  a sufficient  ventila- 
tion require  special  study  in  all  details, 
and  demand  more  than  ordinary  skill  and 
acquirements. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  a diffi- 
cult one.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  ven- 
tilate thoroughly  an  ordinary  mine  un- 
der-ground than  an  extensive  block  of 
buildings,  or  even  a single  dwelling  under 
some  circumstances.  The  most  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  the  subject  is  that  these  dif- 
ficulties are  not  generally  understood,  and 
arrangements  for  ventilation  are  apt  to  be 
designed  by  those  who  are  either  totally 
incompetent  or  who  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  ventila- 
tion may  be  gained,  if  we  substitute  for 
air  to  be  carried  through  conduits  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  a building  with  her- 
metically sealed  doors  and  windows,  a 
heavier  fluid — water,  for  instance.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  not  only  shall  all  the 
rooms  and  vacant  spaces  be  constantly 
filled  with  water,  but  that  in  no  place,  not 
even  in  the  angles  of  the  rooms,  or  at  the 
floor  or  ceiling,  shall  there  remain  for  any 
considerable  period  stagnant  water.  All 
the  particles  must  constantly  move  from 
the  inlet  to  the  discharge.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once  that  such  a stream  or  cur- 
rent of  water  could  not  be  supplied  and 
thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  en- 
larged chambers  of  a building  without  the 
application  of  force.  Circulating  pumps 
would  at  once  be  suggested  by  any  me- 
chanic. The  chief  difficulty  would  not  be 
that  force  proportional  to  the  mass  moved 
must  be  applied,  but  might  be  expected  in 
the  disposition  of  the  inlets  and  outlets, 
the  adjustment  of  the  areas  of  the  con- 
duits, and  their  connections  with  the 
chambers,  so  that  no  particle  of  water 
should  find  a permanent  lodgment,  but 
that  every  place  should  be  swept  by  the 
current  without  the  possibility  of  stagna- 
tion at  any  point.  It  must  be  quite  evi- 
dent that  such  a problem  would  perplex 
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the  most  accomplished  engineer.  If,  now, 
we  consider  the  fluid  to  be  air,  a compressi- 
ble fluid  possessing  at  every  point  a dens- 
ity depending  on  its  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  problem  is  not  essentially 
altered,  except  that  it  becomes,  if  possible, 
more  complicated.  Its  complete  solution 
in  the  manner  described  is  difficult;  and 
when  the  conditions  are  added  that  the  air 
must  be  heated  in  cold  weather,  and  that 
strong  currents  must  nowhere  be  created 
in  occupied  rooms,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  thorough  ventilation  is  extremely 
difficult. 

Fortunately,  in  dwelling-houses,  there 
is  a continuous  interchange  of  air  between 
the  exterior  and  the  interior  through  open- 
ings or  cracks  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  to  some  extent  through  solid  walls, 
causing  a diffusion  of  the  deleterious  gases 
in  the  outer  air  which  would  not  occur  if 
the  rooms  were  hermetically  sealed.  The 
occasional  opening  of  windows  and  doors 
facilitates  this  diffusion,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  in  dwelling-houses,  though 
often,  and  indeed  very  generally,  below 
the  standard  of  purity  which  is  desirable, 
is  nevertheless  bearable.  This  kind  of 
spontaneous  ventilation,  however,  is  so 
dependent  on  accidental  circumstances, 
even  when  accelerated  by  flues  leading  to 
the  roof,  that  for  crowded  rooms  it  is  quite 
insufficient.  The  quantity  of  air  which 
is  necessary  for  a healthful  ventilation, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  thousand  to  eighteen 
hundred  cubic  feet  an  hour  for  each  occu- 
pant, and  it  seldom  occurs  that  the  simple 
arrangements  for  spontaneous  ventilation 
which  might  suffice  for  rooms  occupied 
by  few  persons  are  adequate  for  the  same 
rooms  when  crowded.  For  hospitals, 
asylums,  theatres,  public  schools,  and  lab- 
oratories the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
ventilation  is  usually  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  the  above  quantities,  depending 
on  circumstances ; and  for  such  cases  there 
must  be  artificial  appliances  provided  for 
procuring  the  flow  of  air  required. 

The  methods  of  ventilation,  including 
nearly  all  cases,  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads : 1.  Spontaneous  ventilation. 
2.  Ventilation  by  chimneys  artificially 
heated.  3.  Mechanical  Ventilation. 

The  first  method  requires  no  other  ar- 
rangements than  the  construction  of  ver- 
tical flues  in  the  walls  of  a building  from 
the  space  to  be  ventilated  to  the  roof,  with 
proper  and  sufficient  inlets.  It  is  sup- 


posed that  the  air  which  has  been  heat- 
ed sufficiently  to  supply  the  necessary 
warmth  to  the  occupants  of  the  room 
finds  its  way  into  these  vertical  flues,  and 
there,  on  account  of  its  rarefaction  by 
heat,  forms  a column  the  air  of  which  is 
lighter  than  the  outside  air.  A vertical 
movement  is  thus  created  and  maintained. 
The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  makes 
it  almost  universal  for  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  economy  of  the  ventilation  se- 
cured, such  as  it  is,  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are, 
however,  serious.  It  is  inoperative  in 
summer,  and  at  all  times  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  exterior  air  approximates 
to  that  of  the  interior:  utter  stagnation 
of  the  interior  air  is  then  inevitable.  It 
requires  very  large  flues  both  for  the  in- 
lets and  outlets  of  air,  so  large  that  not 
one  architect  in  a thousand  has  the  bold- 
ness to  provide  for  sufficiently  large  flues 
for  the  inflow  and  outflow,  in  the  archi- 
tectural designs  of  a building.  The  proper 
dimensions  of  all  such  flues,  whatever  be 
the  system  of  ventilation,  are  to  be  arrived 
at  only  by  careful,  and  not  always  easy, 
calculations.  Instead  of  such  calcula- 
tions, the  merest  guess-work  is  usually 
substituted. 

The  second  system  supposes  that  the  air 
in  the  vertical  flues  is  heated  artificially 
by  open  fires,  stoves,  steam-pipes,  or  gas- 
lights at  the  base  of  the  flues.  By  this 
process  almost  any  degree  of  activity  can 
be  secured  in  the  ventilation,  provided  the 
sizes  and  dispositions  of  flues,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  inlets  and  outlets,  and  the 
areas  of  the  conduits  for  the  distribution 
of  the  air  are  properly  calculated  and  ar- 
ranged, in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  air  which  is  put 
in  motion. 

The  third  process,  ventilation  by  fans 
or  blowers,  requires,  in  addition  to  all 
these  calculations  and  arrangements,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
mechanical  apparatus  employed,  in  order 
that  its  magnitude  and  the  power  required 
shall  be  proportional  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

It  should  be  a fundamental  axiom  in 
all  designs  for  buildings  that  arrange- 
ments /or  ventilation  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  no  features,  aesthetic  or  decora- 
tive, but  should  be  the  first  and  primary 
idea  to  be  considered , after  the  disposi- 
tion of  rooms  and  their  uses  in  a struc- 
ture are  determined . 
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A TALE  IN  FOUR  LETTERS. 
« 


LETTER  THE  FIRST. 

Harry  Payne  to  S.  H.  W. 

New  York,  August  — , 188- 

MY  DEAR  SAM, —When  you  receive 
this  voluminous  epistle  you  will, 
with  the  practiced  eye  of  a man  of  busi- 
ness, glance  over  it  to  catch  its  gist,  and 
when  you  do — I thank  my  stars  that 
half  the  length  of  the  Erie  Railroad  sepa- 
rates us,  and  I confess  that  the  thought 
of  your  written  answer  even  makes  my 
blood  curdle  with  terror. 

However,  I have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  I am  not  going  to  begin 
by  apologizing  for  it.  Why  I shouldn’t 
do  what  you  and  other  friends  of  mine 
have  done  I can’t  see,  and  the  fact  that  I 
have  waited  until  the  first  flush  of  youth 
has  passed  (you  remember  I am  thirty- 
two)  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  me. 

Well,  to  come  to  the  point  (confound 
itl  why  don’t  they  have  a printed  form 
like  that  used  in  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding?), I write  to  announce  my  en- 
gagement to — the  name  will  not  interest 
you  now — a young  lady  of  this  city.  I 
see  your  scornful  look,  and  hear  your 
ironical  laughter,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
am  dreadfully  in  earnest  this  time.  It 
will,  I know,  seem  incredible,  but  the  hon- 
est truth  is  that  I am  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Here  your  laughter  be- 
comes uncontrollable,  and  when  you  re- 
cover your  speech  you  ask  how  about 
Fanny  Glenwood  and  Laura  Baker  and — 
several  others;  and,  upon  my  word,  you 
will  insinuate  that  this  is  the  second  or 
third  time  that  I have  announced  my  en- 
gagement to  you. 

Ah,  Sam,  that  is  the  thing  that  over- 
whelms me  with  confusion.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I have  known  what  re- 
morse is.  I don’t  know  how  you  felt 
when  you  asked  an  innocent  young  girl 
to  accept  your  hand,  but  I confess  I don’t 
feel  myself  worthy  of  the  one  I have 
chosen. 

Men  think  they  are  excusable  for  the 
follies  that  seem  to  be  inherent  in  youth, 
and  I don’t  suppose  you  and  I have  been 
worse  than  the  majority  of  fellows ; but 
what  would  I not  give  now  to  be  able  to 
offer  to  Lizzie  (that  is  her  name)  what  I 
know  I shall  receive  from  her — a heart 
absolutely  free  from  all  past  recollections? 


For  so  little  has  she  yet  seen  of  society 
that  all  she  knows  about  our  sex  has  ei- 
ther been  evolved  out  of  her  inner  con- 
sciousness or  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
romance. 

Am  I not  a wretch  to  impose  on  the 
simplicity  of  such  an  innocent  heart  ? I 
declare  I sometimes  think  I will  tell  her 
I am  not  good  enough  for  her,  and  give 
up  the  whole  thing. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. Well,  here  it  is  in  a nutshell. 

Last  spring,  while  I was  having  a des- 
perate flirtation  with  Laura  Baker,  which 
resulted,  as  you  know,  in  the  breaking  of 
my  engagement  to  Fanny  Glenwood,  I 
promised  to  meet  Laura  one  morning  at 
a picture-gallery  on  Madison  Square.  I 
had  some  quite  important  explanations  to 
make  to  her,  and  I wanted  her  to  see  Rus- 
kin’s  drawings,  which  were  on  exhibition 
there.  (You  know  that,  after  Browning, 
I adore  Ruskin.)  For  some  reason  Laura 
did  not  come;  but  I found  in  the  room  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  I guess- 
ed, tall,  slight,  and  very  fair.  What  struck 
me  at  once  was  the  child-like  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  her  face,  her  big  blue 
eyes  peering  out  from  her  fluffy  golden 
hair.  (Laura,  you  know,  is  a very  strik- 
ing brunette.)  She  seemed  rather  embar- 
rassed by  my  presence.  I suppose  I did 
stare  rather  too  hard.  I finally  tore  my- 
self away,  but  hung  around  the  neighbor- 
hood for  some  time,  and  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  her  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
gallery  with  a young  man — some  relative, 
I presume — and  get  into  a carriage  that 
drove  off  up-town. 

I did  not  see  her  again  until  summer. 
Fred  Parker,  you  know,  took  a cottage  at 
Sea  Girt,  and  invited  me  down  to  spend 
Sunday,  and  the  first  person  I saw  on  ar- 
riving at  the  station  was  my  fair  unknown 
sitting  demurely  in  a wagonette,  and  wait- 
ing, probably  for  her  father.  I did  not 
dare  to  keep  Fred  waiting,  nor  did  I deem 
it  prudent  to  ask  about  the  lady,  think- 
ing we  should  undoubtedly  see  her  on  the 
beach  that  evening.  We  did  not,  and 
Monday  I could  control  my  curiosity  no 
longer,  aud  after  Fred  had  gone  up  to 
town  (I  making  some  excuse  to  remain 
over  until  afternoon)  I was  on  the  point 
of  unburdening  my  heart  to  his  good-na- 
tured wife,  when  I saw  her  driving  up  to 
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the  house,  and  before  I could  recover  my 
sang-froid  I had  been  introduced  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Chapman.  She  seemed  fully  as 
much  embarrassed  as  did  I.  Why,  I 
wondered,  did  she  remember  the  meeting 
at  the  art  gallery  two  months  before? 
It  appeared  not,  and  that  she  supposed  it 
was  our  first  meeting. 

I did  not  return  to  New  York  that  aft- 
ernoon, but  poured  out  my  heart  to  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  listened  with  a sort  of  incred- 
ulous surprise.  4 4 No  wonder !”  you  ill-na- 
turedly ejaculate.  She  did  not  encourage 
me  at  all,  and  was  very  reticent  about  the 
whole  matter.  However,  I was  taken  to 
call.  That  evening  we  walked  on  the 
beach;  the  next  day  we  rode  together; 
and  Wednesday  night  we  were  engaged. 

Was  I not  a villain  to  take  such  advan- 
tage of  her  ignorance  of  the  world?  I 
suppose  I was  the  first  man  who  had  ever 
breathed  a word  of  love  into  her  ear,  or 
pressed  her  little  hand,  or — Hang  itl  I 
did  feel  like  a guilty  dog.  But,  I reflected, 
what  shall  I do  ? This  innocent  child  evi- 
dently loves  me  with  the  first  ardent  af- 
fection of  her  fresh  heart.  Shall  I break 
it  by  saying,  “No,  no;  such  love  is  not  for 
me;  you  are  too  good,  too  innocent;  I 
can  offer  you  only  the  remnant  of  a once 
generous  heart?  Few  men  live  to  my 
age”  (could  I bear  to  tell  that  child  my 
age,  even  ?)  “without  committing  follies. 
Pardon  me,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.” 
No,  I did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  stoutly 
swore  that  I had  never  loved  but  her,  and 
that  until  the  moment  she  first  dawned  on 
my  sight  life  had  been  one  long,  dreary 
waste,  and  had  she  not  appeared  to  revive 
my  drooping  spirits  I must  have  succumb- 
ed beneath  the  weight  of  this  world's  ills. 

A word  about  the  most  perfect  of  her 
sex.  (Leave  this  out  when  you  read  this 
scrawl  to  your  wife.)  I have  already  de- 
scribed her  appearance : how  can  I describe 
her  mind  ? She  is  intellectual  far  beyond 
her  years,  is  passionately  fond  of  art  and 
music,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  sordid 
side  of  life.  She  adores  Browning  and 
Ruskin.  Am  I not  the  happiest  of  men  ? 

We  are  to  be  married  in  the  holidays. 
Lizzie,  I know,  will  want  the  quietest  pos- 
sible wedding,  and  my  circumstances  will 
allow  no  other.  I have  once  or  twice 
tried  to  break  to  her  gently  what  she  is 
sacrificing  in  marrying  a poor  man,  but, 
dear  child,  she  is  so  ignorant  of  business 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  alarm  and  an- 
noy her. 


You  are  the  first  one  I have  told  of  my 
engagement,  and  I fear  this  will  be  the 
pleasantest  letter  I shall  have  to  write 
about  it.  What  will  Laura  say  to  all 
this?  you  ask.  I confess  I don’t  relish 
telling  her,  but  it  must  soon  be  done. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  wife, 
whose  sympathy  I know  I have  in  this 
matter,  and  I trust  our  old-time  friend- 
ship will  blunt  for  once  the  sharpness  of 
your  pen.  Ever  yours, 

Harry  Payne. 

LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Lizzie  Chapman  to  K . IF. 

Sea  Girt,  August  — , 18S-. 

My  dear  Kate, — I have  owed  you  & 
letter  for  a perfect  age,  but  I don’t  believe 
I should  write  you  now  were  it  not  for  a 
momentous  piece  of  news  I have  to  con- 
vey. 

You  remember  when  we  were  at  school 
they  made  us  read  in  our  French  class 
some  goody,  stupid  letters  of  Madame  de 
S6vignA  I only  recollect  one  now,  and 
that  is  the  very  bright  one  in  which  she 
informs  her  daughter  of  the  engagement 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  to  the 
Due  de  Lauzun.  I opened  my  book,  the 
margins  of  which  bore  token  of  our  inter- 
est in  each  other,  if  not  of  our  attention  to 
the  lesson,  and  began : 44 1 am  going  to  tell 
you  the  most  astonishing,  the  most  surpris- 
ing, the  most  marvellous,  the  most  miracu- 
lous, the  most — ” Here  I shut  the  book, 
and  concluded  I could  tell  my  own  story 
better  in  my  own  words.  So  here  goes  in 
two  questions:  Who  do  you  think  is  en- 
gaged ? and  you  answer,  as  I knew  you 
would,  “Why,  you  yourself,  you  little 
goose !”  Correct,  as  usual,  my  far-sighted 
friend;  but  to  whom?  With  your  usual 
perspicacity  you  respond,  44  Jim  Harper.” 
There  is  where  you  have  made  a grave 
mistake.  It  ought  to  be  Jim,  but  it  isn’t 
I declare  the  thing  is  so  mixed  up  that  I 
don’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  and 
I am  not  sure  I shall  ever  be  able  to  give 
you  any  clear  idea  of  the  matter. 

I wrote  you  all  about  Jim  last  winter. 
“But  it’s  not  Jim,”  you  say.  Do  hush, 
and  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  Well, 
you  know  I used  to  go  over  to  New  Jer- 
sey with  Edith  Paton,  and  spend  Sunday 
at  her  aunt’s.  They  were  strict  enough 
at  the  school,  but  how  could  they  imagine 
that  her  aunt  Ida  had  an  adorable  hus- 
band who  invited  all  the  nice  young  men 
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he  knew  to  come  up  and  see  us  when  we 
went  there  ? What  stories  that  house, 
particularly  the  conservatory,  could  tell ! 
Well,  there — in  the  house,  I mean — I first 
met  poor  Jim  Harper.  He  isn’t  a bit  poor, 
but  you  know  what  I mean.  He  was  a 
very  fascinating  fellow,  as  everybody  con- 
fesses, and  when  he  first  turned  his  big 
dark  eyes  on  me  I thought  him  the  most 
handsome  and  wicked-looking  fellow  I 
ever  saw.  Now  I wouldn’t  like  a young 
man  a bit  better  because  he  was  wicked ; 
that  would  be  very  wrong,  of  course ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  I shouldn’t  let  it  inter- 
fere with  my  loving  a man,  if  he  was  sor- 
ry for  it.  Well,  Jim  was ; at  least  he  told 
me  so,  and  how  he  was  going  to  turn 
over  a new  leaf,  and  all  that.  Of  course 
he  didn’t  tell  me  all  this  the  first  time  we 
met,  but  after  we  got  better  acquainted. 
What  a winter  that  was!  We  were  out 

at  X , you  remember,  every  month. 

Such  parties  and  tableaux  and  skating  and 
sleigh-rides!  and  Jim  always  by.  Well, 
long  before  the  winter  was  over  we  were 
engaged.  It  happened  one  moonlight 
night  in  the  conservatory,  and  Jim  prom- 
ised he  would  be  a good  boy.  We  had  a 
dreadful  time  with  our  letters,  and  once 
or  twice  I came  within  an  ace  of  being 
caught.  Jim  and  I met  very  seldom,  as 
you  can  imagine;  but  one  day  he  sent  me 
a very  pitiable  note  asking  me  to  meet 
him  at  a certain  art  gallery.  He  was  go- 
ing away  for  some  weeks,  or  I have  for- 
gotten now  what  he  did  want  to  see  me 

about.  I had  to  tell  Miss  M an  awful 

fib;  but  I did  get  away,  and  then  was  in 
mortal  terror  lest  some  one  should  see  me. 
I got  to  the  gallery  safely  at  last.  Jim 
was  not  there  (I  was  fifteen  minutes  too 
soon,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  kept  me 
waiting).  It  was  an  exhibition  of  Rus- 
kin’s  drawings.  Now  you  know  that  if 
there  is  one  thing  I loathe  in  this  world, 
it  is  Ruskin.  I think  I hate  him  even 
more  than  Browning.  But  there  I was, 
and  I had  to  go  round  and  look  at  those 
wretched  tilings,  when  suddenly  a gentle- 
man entered.  He  attracted  my  attention 
at  once,  and  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
staring  at  me.  He  was  a very  handsome 
fellow,  quite  young,  I should  judge,  and 
had  such  a good,  innocent  face.  Oli,  I 
thought,  if  Jim  were  only  as  good  as  that 
.stranger  looks ! I got  embarrassed  at  last 
by  his  stare,  and  the  fear  that  somebody  I 
knew  would  come  in  and  find  me  there 
with  Jim.  After  an  age,  as  it  seemed  to 


me,  the  stranger  left,  and  a few  minutes 
later  came  Jim  with  some  very  lame  ex- 
cuse about  being  delayed.  (He  was  exact- 
ly on  time,  but  I took  good  care  not  to  let 
him  know  it.)  We  went  out  and  had  a 
lovely  lunch  at  Delmonico’s,  and  no  one 
was  ever  the  wiser  for  our  little  spree. 

But  now,  Kate,  prepare  yourself  for  the 
most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  heard  in 
your  life.  I am  engaged  to  that  hand- 
some, innocent-looking  boy  I saw  in  the 
art  gallery.  You  could  never  guess  how 
it  happened,  and  so  I will  not  keep  you  in 
suspense,  but  tell  you  at  once. 

You  know  we  have  spent  several  sum- 
mers at  Sea  Girt,  a lovely  place  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  and  there  we  went  again 
this  year.  Jim  came  to  see  me  quite  reg- 
ularly, and  as  his  family  were  known  to 
papa,  our  intimacy  was  tacitly  allowed 
without  any  one  asking  where  we  first  be- 
came acquainted. 

Well,  last  Saturday  I had  a note  from 
Jim  saying  he  was  coming  down  to  spend 
Sunday  at  the  hotel ; so  I drove  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  him,  and  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment when  the  handsome  stranger  of 
the  art  gallery  got  off  the  cars!  He 
stared  at  me,  of  course,  but  I don’t  think 
he  saw  Jim,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  long 
train.  Oh,  Kate,  I can  never  tell  you  what 
a wretched  two  days  I passed!  Jim  went 
on  a dreadful  spree  at  the  hotel  with  some 
of  the  fellows  from  the  Branch,  and  the 
next  day  we  had  an  explanation  (some 
people  would  have  called  it  a quarrel), 
and— we  broke  our  engagement:  I mean, 
of  course,  that  I broke  mine.  .It  nearly 
killed  me,  and  I just  cried  my  eyes  out. 
Jim  went  back  to  New  York  in  the  Sun- 
day night  train,  and  I know  I shall  never 
see  him  again ; and  it  will  serve  me  right, 
too,  for  treating  a poor  fellow  so  cruelly. 
I could  have  pardoned  him  his  disgraceful 
conduct  at  the  hotel,  but,  Kate,  it  came  out 
in  the  course  of  our  explanation  that  he 
had  been  flirting  with  Fred  Parker’s  sister, 
and  that  ended  everything:  any  man  that 
would  flirt  with  such  a washed-out-looking 
blonde  as  that! 

Well,  the  next  day— Monday — I went 
down  to  Mrs.  Parker’s,  bright  and  early,  to 
see  how  much  truth  there  was  in  that  story 
about  Jim,  and  what  do  you  think?  There, 
sitting  on  the  piazza,  was  my  stranger, 
and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Parker  had  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  Harry  Payne,  a col- 
lege friend  of  her  husband’s.  You  soon 
become  acquainted  at  the  sea-side,  and  the 
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previous  meeting  somehow  made  him 
seem  not  entirely  a stranger  to  me.  I 
suppose  he  felt  the  same  way ; at  any  rate, 
we  were  soon  chatting  away  as  merry  as 
could  be,  and  I forgot  all  about  Jim’s  flir- 
tation with  Alice  Parker. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Payne  called;  that 
evening  we  walked  on  the  beach ; the  next 
day  we  drove  up  to  the  Branch;  and 
Wednesday—  Well,  Kate,  all  I am  going 
to  tell  you  now  is  that  Wednesday  we  were 
engaged.  Perhaps  you  think  it  was  quick 
work.  Well,  it  did  take  my  breath  away ; 
but  how  could  I help  it  ? I do  feel  sorry 
for  him — Harry,  I mean,  not  Jim — he  is 
so  good  and  young  and  innocent  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  so  learned ! Just  think,  he 
reads  Browning,  and  I really  think  there 
must  be  something  in  Browning,  or  Har- 
ry would  not  like  him ; so  I said  I liked 
Browning — so  I do,  for  Harry’s  sake.  And 
then  he  admires  Ruskin  so  much,  and  of 
course  I do,  for  did  I not  see  Harry  first 
in  that  dreary  exhibition  ? — I mean  it 
seemed  dreary  then,  but,  as  I now  recol- 
lect them,  the  drawings  were  delightful. 
Strange,  neither  of  us  has  mentioned  that 
meeting!  Well,  as  I was  saying,  I do 
feel  sorry  for  Harry,  he  is  so  good  and  in- 
nocent. Poor  fellow ! just  think,  he  told 
me  that  night  on  the  beach — that  Wednes- 
day night— that  I was  the  first  woman  he 
had  ever  loved.  How  little  experience 
some  men  have  had,  Kate!  But  then  wo- 
men are  so  much  older  and  maturer  for 
their  age  than  the  other  sex.  I am  sure 
it  wasn’t  the  first  time,  or  even  the  sec- 
ond, that  l had  been  in  love,  but  I did  not 
tell  Harry  that.  Why  should  I blight 
his  first  ardent  affection  by  such  a con- 
fession ? and  then  I am  sure  I do  love  him 
more  than  anybody  I ever  saw,  except 
Jim,  and  Jim,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Well,  I must  come  to  an  end.  We  are 
to  be  married  in  the  holidays,  and  I sup- 
pose I shall  have  a grand  wedding  at  the 
church.  Men  always  say  they  prefer  a 
quiet  wedding,  but  we  women  know  bet- 
ter. They  are  the  first  to  want  a fine  dis- 
play, and  show  the  world  what  a prize 
they  have  carried  off.  For  ray  part,  I 
don’t  want  Jim  to  think  I am  not  proud 
of  Harry,  for  I am,  and  I mean  to  have  a 
perfectly  stunning  (forgive  this  reminis- 
cence of  our  school-day  slang)  wedding. 
I don’t  know  whether  Harry  can  afford  to 
go  to  Europe,  but  I presume  so,  or  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  marrying  a 


girl  in  my  set.  However,  I will  tell  you 
all  the  particulars  when  we  meet. 

Yours  with  undying  affection, 

Lizzie  Chapman. 

LETTER  THE  THIRD. 

Harry  Payne  to  S.  H.  W. 

New  York,  December  — , 188-. 

My  dear  Sam, — I write  in  great  haste 
to  say  that  my  marriage  to  Miss  Laura 
Baker  will  take  place  on  the  27th,  and,  of 
course,  I shall  expect  you  and  your  wife 
to  be  on  hand.  We  are  to  be  married  in 
in  St.  Thomas’s,  and  will  have  quite  a 
grand  wedding. 

We  sail  for  Europe  the  following  Sat- 
urday. Of  course  I should  not  have 
thought  of  this  myself,  but  Laura’s  fa- 
ther has  done  the  proud  thing  by  us,  and 
we  are  only  too  glad  to  go.  We  hope  to 
be  present  at  a meeting  of  the  Browning 
Society,  and  perhaps  see  the  great  poet 
We  may  also  buy  a sketch  or  two  of  Bus- 
kin’s. My  future  wife,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  shares  my  enthusiasm  in  these  two 
directions.  More  when  we  meet. 

Yours  hastily,  Harry  Payne. 

P.S. — I have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  having  sent  you  last  summer  a very 
sentimental  rhapsody.  You  know  I some- 
times write  for  the  magazines,  and  I sus- 
pect that  a sketch  I made  for  a story  of 
modern  American  society  got  mixed  up 
with  my  letter.  At  any  rate,  if  you  still 
have  the  letter,  please  burn  it.  H.  P. 

LETTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Lizzie  Chapman  to  K.  W. 

Nsw  York,  December  — , 188-. 

My  dear  Kate,— The  wedding  is  to  be 
the  27th,  and  I want  you  to  come  down 
at  least  a week  before.  Your  bride- 
maid’s  dress  is  all  ready,  and  is  the  loveli- 
est thing  you  ever  saw.  Words  can  not 
do  justice  to  mine,  which  is  just  too— but 
you  shall  supply  the  adjective  yourself. 

Of  course  it’s  a church  wedding,  and  the 
presents  are  to  be  on  exhibition,  and  there 
is  to  be  dancing  later  in  the  evening,  and 
we  are  going  to  Florida  and  Cuba  and— 
But  I really  haven’t  a moment  to  spare, 
and  here  comes  Madame  Hoggarty  herself 
to  see  about  my  travelling  dress,  so  I must 
stop.  Yours  in  great  haste, 

Lizzie  Chapman. 

P.S. — It’s  dear  old  Jim  after  alll 

L.  C. 
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THERE  are  three  ways  of  providing 
homes  for  the  people.  The  first,  and 
in  one  sense  the  best,  is  to  make  possible  a 
separate  home,  however  tiny,  self-owned, 
on  its  own  bit  of  ground,  so  successfully 
done  in  America  by  the  Philadelphia 
building  (or  rather  loan)  societies,  which 
collect  little  by  little  from  their  mem- 
bers the  capital  which  is  advanced  to 
those  of  them  who  wish  to  build,  on  the 
security  of  the  land  and  of  the  rising 
house,  until  the  accumulating  value  of 
their  shares  wipes  out  the  loan ; or  in  Eng- 
land, as  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  by  socie- 
ties which  themselves  build  houses,  and 
let  them  at  a yearly  sum  which  covers  in- 
stallments of  principal  as  well  as  rent  un- 
til the  house  becomes  the  tenant’s  property. 
But  this  reaches  only  the  wealthy  poor, 
for  thrift  is  already  wealth,  and  especially 
does  not  provide  for  those  who  must  live 
near  their  work.  The  second  is  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Peabody  Trust,  and  of  Sir  Syd- 
ney Waterlow’s  and  like  companies  in 
London,  which  is  followed  in  America 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White’s  successful  en- 
terprise in  Brooklyn,  and  by  the  Im- 
proved Dwellings  Association  in  New 
York.  The  Peabody  Trust  is  nominal- 
ly a charity,  and  the  others  nominally 
commercial  enterprises,  but  all  have  like 
aims  and  like  business  methods,  intended 
to  return  fair  interest  on  capital.  These 
all  provide  what  for  wealthier  people  are 
called  apartment-houses,  either  displacing 
old  slums  or  occupying  fresh  ground,  for 
the  most  part  attempting  to  provide  for 
workers  near  their  work,  close  by  the  work- 
shops or  the  docks,  and  not  too  far  from 
cheap  markets.  But  when  old  rookeries 
are  pulled  down,  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  the  denizens  slink  away  to  overcrowd 
still  more  such  other  slums  as  are  near  by, 
and  do  not  return  to  the  better  buildings 
on  the  old  site,  or  to  other  swept  and  gar- 
nished houses  purposely  made  ready  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  third  plan  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  London  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill.  It  takes  the  slums  them- 
selves, keeps  the  same  tenants  without  dis- 
turbing them  (so  long  as  they  do  not  dis- 
turb their  neighbors,  and  do  pay  the  inex- 
orably collected  rent),  and  making  dirty 
places  not  too  clean,  and  dark  places  not 
alarmingly  light,  raises  the  standard  of 
living,  not  even  step  by  step,  but  up  an 
inclined  plane  by  imperceptible  gradation, 


until  they  are  ready  to  seek  better  homes, 
or  perchance  to  have  the  old  rebuilt.  We 
will  look  first  at  the  working  of  this  third 
plan  and  its  history. 

I went  one  day  to  see  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  and  I learned  something  of  her  work 
from  herself  (and  her  books),  and  some- 
thing of  herself  from  her  friends.  She  is 
a keen,  bright,  pleasant,  vigorous  little  wo- 
man, now  scarcely  above  forty,  and  lives 
in  Marylebone  Parish,  not  far  from  where 
the  old  parish  church  looks  out  through 
York  Gate  upon  the  pleasant  expanse  of 
Regent’s  Park,  with  its  costly  terraces ; not 
far,  also,  from  some  of  the  worst  slums  of 
London.  For  it  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  great  Babylon  that  its  palaces  and 
its  slums  jostle  each  other.  Miss  Hill’s 
home  is  a capacious  house,  plain  but  pret- 
tily decorated  as  one  enters,  in  which 
an  elder  sister  and  herself  have  their 
school.  At  the  back  is  an  extension,  built 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  her  work, 
to  provide  a large  room  where  she  might 
meet  her  people. 

Miss  Hill’s  every-day  work  is  to  teach 
drawing  and  Latin.  It  is  in  addition  to 
this  that  she  has  found  time  to  institute 
the  work  by  which  she  is  best  known ; to 
centre  in  herself  the  relieving  work  of  one 
of  the  most  important  parishes  of  London, 
to  promote  the  Kyrle  society,  of  which  she 
is  treasurer ; to  write  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  papers  which  in  propagation  of  her 
work  she  has  contributed  to  periodicals 
and  made  up  into  her  books,  as  well  as 
the  annual  “Letter  to  my  Fellow- Work- 
ers,” in  which  she  makes  reports  of  prog- 
ress; and  to  do  the  thousand  other  good 
works  for  which  idle  women  can  not  find 
time,  and  stronger  than  she  have  not 
strength,  and  richer  than  she  have  not 
money.  For  it  is  to  the  further  credit  of 
Miss  Hill — I say  it  not  to  her  compliment, 
but  to  the  encouragement  of  others — that 
she  is  not  and  has  not  been  a rich  woman. 
Nor  did  the  means  for  her  work  come 
to  her  at  first  unsought.  She  has  had 
to  earn  her  opportunities  at  every  step. 
But  when  she  left  England  a few  years 
since  for  needed  rest  she  transferred  back 
to  her  fellow- workers  £74,000  of  property 
that  had  been  gut  under  her  management. 

Miss  Hill  was  in  early  life  a worker 
with  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  one 
of  whose  sons  married  one  of  her  four  sis- 
ters. Here  was  a true  apostolic  succession 
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of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  was  when  she 
was  but  twenty-five  or  thereabouts  that 
she  took  in  hand  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  her  first  supporter ; it  was 
he  who  in  1864-5  provided  the  £3000  with 
which  to  purchase  the  first  two  neglected 
courts,  known  by  the  curiously  satiric 
names  of  “Paradise”  and  “Freshwater”; 
and  it  was  he  who,  assuring  her  that  if 
the  money  were  sunk  he  would  never  re- 
gTet  the  giving,  impressed  upon  her,  nev- 
ertheless, with  wise  foresight,  that  a work- 
ing-man ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
own  home,  and  that  if  her  plan  could 
be  proved  to  pay  it  would  surely  spread. 
It  has  paid;  it  has  spread;  and  now  Miss 
Hill  can  have  all  the  money  and  all  the 
houses  she  wants,  the  extension  of  her 
work  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
trained  workers,  and  what  she  has  accom- 
plished can  in  no  wise  be  measured  by  the 
work  associated  with  her  name.  For  she 
•does  not  believe  in  hemming  in  work  with 
the  circumference  of  an  association,  but  in 
providing  centres  whence  good  work  may 
radiate,  as  the  light  streams  from  the  sun. 
Her  principle  is  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Hale’s  story  of  “Ten  Times  One  is  Ten.” 
There  is  a germ  theory  of  disease : this  is 
the  germ  theory  of  cure. 

There  is  a court — to  illustrate  Miss  Hill’s 
work  by  an  example— which  was  in  1869one 
of  the  worst  places  in  Marylebone.  Lon- 
doners who  rolled  by  in  their  carriages  or 
stopped  to  do  their  shopping  along  Oxford 
Street,  would  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the 
place,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  fash- 
ionable Regent  Street.  Indeed,  its  real  na- 
ture was  not  seen  from  the  court  itself — a 
paved  walk,  narrow  and  dirty,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  otherwise  noticeable,  with  high 
houses  on  either  side,  the  ground-floors  of 
which  were  mostly  small  shops,  whence 
second-hand  furniture  and  other  commodi- 
ties overflowed  upon  the  pavement,  as  they 
do  now.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  cos- 
ter-mongers and  small  hawkers  and  oth- 
ers of  the  very  poor,  the  lowest  class 
who  have  houses,  one  remove  above  the 
vagrants  who  wander  at  night  into  the 
“common  lodging-houses.”  The  police 
records  were  full  of  it,  and  throughout  the 

district,  “Gone  to  live  in Court”  was 

a phrase  which  expressed  a fall  to  the  low- 
est depths.  The  houses  were  unutterably 
vile.  The  stairways  were  caked  with  inch- 
os  of  dirt;  the  dust  bins  crammed  with  rot- 
ting refuse  of  food,  which  also  was  spilled 
about  the  passages ; water  dripped  through 


the  leaky  roofs,  or  drove  in  through  the 
smashed  windows ; the  plaster  and  wood- 
work were  broken  away ; even  the  kitch- 
ens under-ground,  with  chinks  for  win- 
dows, were  living  and  sleeping  room  for 
whole  families ; and  the  back  yards  were 
built  over  until  in  most  cases  only  a space 
three  feet  by  four  was  left.  To  this  place, 
“ truly  a wild,  lawless,  desolate  little  king- 
dom to  come  to  rule  over,”  came  the 
queen  in  1869,  when  one  lady  friend  bought 
six  ten-roomed  houses,  and  another  lady 
five  more,  for  her  to  manage.  The  first 
thing  was  inexorably  to  collect  the  rents. 
That  is  Miss  Hill’s  basic  principle,  and  it 
is  a part  of  her  self-denial  that  she  permits 
no  posing,  and  appears  to  her  people  not 
as  a guardian  angel,  but  as  a prosaic  and 
hard-hearted  collector  of  half-crowns. 
She  had  to  go  of  nights,  every  Monday, 
and  poke  about  the  foul-smelling  passages 
in  the  dark,  because  few  of  the  tenants 
were  in  by  day,  and  no  one  could  trust  a 
neighbor  with  the  rent.  More  than  once 
a ferocious  woman  locked  Miss  Hill  into 
the  room  with  her,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
bully  out  of  her  something  for  which  the  fit 
time  had  not  come.  Biding  her  own  time, 
little  by  little  she  cleaned  up  and  repaid 
ed,  hiring  the  men  tenants  as  far  as  might 
be  to  do  little  jobs  (put  aside  often  till  they 
were  out  of  work),  and  the  older  girls  to 
scrub  the  passages  in  turn.  The  line  of 
clean  hallway  against  the  line  of  grimy 
room  presently  did  its  preaching,  and  the 
women  began  to  scrub  up  for  themselves. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  under-ground 
tenants  above-ground — against  their  will. 
“My  bits  of  things  won’t  look  anything 
if  you  bring  them  to  the  light,”  pleaded 
one  woman.  At  last,  from  this  business 
basis  of  rent-collecting,  personal  relations 
began  to  blossom;  doors  through  whose 
opened  crevices  the  rent  had  been  thrust 
were  now  opened  with  invitations  to  “sit 
down  a bit” ; individual  desires  were  con- 
sulted ; tenants  shifted  about ; one  of  the 
shops  was  set  apart  for  a club-room,  where 
classes  were  held,  and  on  Saturday  night 
Miss  Hill  or  a lady  substitute  was  always 
on  hand  to  collect  savings,  or  to  chat  with 
any  who  came  in.  The  tenants  got  to 
like  better  things.  And  at  last  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pull  down  the  old  buildings— not 
too  many  at  once — and  build  new ; and  now 
St.  Christopher’s  Building,  with  the  little 
carving  of  the  cross -bearer  which  deco- 
rates its  fine  brick  front  (there  was  a fes- 
tival of  inauguration  which  cost  two 
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Rents  were  commonly  weeks  behind- 
hand, and  the  former  landlord,  a small 
tradesman,  collected  by  taking  along 
with  him  another  man  who  posed  as  a 
“broker”  ready  to  distrain.  Miss  Hill 
gave  all  the  tenants  (unless  of  absolute- 
ly immoral  life)  the  option  of  paying  or 
going,  and  rarely  let  a second  week’s  rent 
go  unpaid.  The  houses  were  put  in  shape, 
and  the  rubbish  of  cow -sheds  and  such 
stuff  fronting  the  houses  made  way  for 
a play-ground  for  the  children  and  drying- 
yard  in  school-hours.  Here  were  planted 
“ Mr.  Ruskin’s  trees” ; two  of  the  five  only 
have  survived  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  place ; but  these  count.  In  this  play- 
ground every  spring  there  is  a May-pole 
and  festival,  when  flowers  are  got  in  from 
country  friends.  Months  after  the  first  of 
these  some  of  the  children  were  seen  stick- 
ing faded  flowers  into  a crevice  in  the  wall 
to  make  it  “ like  it  was  the  day  we  had  the 
May-pole.”  So  the  older  people  too  come 
to  love  the  sunshine,  instead  of  to  fear  it. 
One  of  the  tenants,  offered  a cheaper  room, 
said, wistfully,  “Well,  you  see,  miss,  it’s 
between  ninepence  and  the  sun.”  Besides 
singing  classes  and  work  classes,  and  oth- 
er bringings  together  of  the  people  in  a 
large  room  now  provided,  an  outing  into 
the  country  is  sometimes  arranged.  With- 
al, while  cleaner  rooms  have  been  let  for 
lower  prices,  five  per  cent,  interest  has 
been  paid  on  capital,  a fund  for  repayment 
of  capital  is  accumulating,  and  a liberal 
allowance  has  been  made  for  repairs,  the 
tenants  being  asked  to  say  what  improve- 
ments they  prefer  when  care-taking  has 
kept  the  mere  replacement  below  the  pro- 
vided sum.  In  the  very  first  experiment 
which  Miss  Hill  undertook,  the  bad  debts 
for  these  houses  during  nine  months  were 
only  £2  11s.  3 d.  And  what  all  this  came 
at  last  to  mean,  the  welcome  of  my  con- 
ductress best  showed,  as  she  passed  along 
with  her  pleasant  word  for  the  well-remem- 
bered faces  which  brightened  as  she  came. 

The  most  vital  part  of  Miss  Hill’s  meth- 
od of  combining  business  and  philanthro- 
py is  her  use  of  volunteers,  particularly 
for  the  collection  of  rent.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  class  whose 
hearts  go  out  toward  their  poorer  brethren, 
but  between  the  two  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed.  Miss  Hill’s  plan  bridges  this  gulf. 
Some  lady  undertakes  for  her  the  bare  duty 
of  going  week  by  week  through  one  court 
or  one  set  of  houses  to  collect  the  shillings 
room  by  room.  It  is  not  easy  to  steel 


the  heart,  but  the  rent  must  come  or  the 
tenants  must  go.  No  other  plan  works. 
This  is  not  angels’  work,  but  Miss  Hill 
has  no  patience  for  the  ladies  who  want 
only  dramatic  dirt  and  charity  in  which 
they  may  pose  as  Lady  Bountiful  or  win 
visible  martyrdom.  Nor  does  she  greatly 
favor  sisterhoods.  What  is  wanted,  she 
says,  is  not  so  much  the  influence  of  a 
Home  as  the  influence  of  homes.  For  the 
rent-collecting  and  the  supervising  of  re- 
pairs are  presently  found  to  be  a real  basis 
of  relationship,  and  the  radiance  of  the 
upper  home  shines  into  the  lower.  For 
this  work  Miss  Hill  prefers  married  wo- 
men, who  are  mistresses  of  homes  and 
have  experience  to  speak  from,  but  there 
is  room  also  for  the  many  young  girls 
and  unmarried  women  who  are  anxious 
to  bring  purpose  into  their  lives — a grow- 
ing class  in  both  England  and  America. 
These  bring  a brightness  all  their  own, 
and  find  their  place  in  helping  in  a court 
as  the  assistant  and  whilom  substitute  of 
the  lady  in  charge  (for  voluntary  work 
must  have  its  vacations),  or  in  leading 
games  in  the  children’s  play-grounds,  or 
in  a thousand  ways  that  suggest  them- 
selves, the  business  basis  being  somewhere 
the  real  platform  for  it  all.  A leader  of 
charitable  work  in  New  York  once  told 
me  that  her  helper  most  in  demand  was  a 
bright  child  of  twelve. 

In  all  the  more  poetic  side  of  her  good 
work  Miss  Hill  finds  ready  help  in  the 
Kyrle  Society,  founded  in  1877,  with  the 
name  of  the  philanthropic  “ Man  of  Ross,” 
for  bringing  beauty  home  to  the  people — 
“ to  the  utmost  of  our  power,”  says  its  mot- 
to. This  already  successful  organization, 
under  the  presidencies  of  Prince  Leopold 
and  the  Princess  Louise,  provides  (1)  for 
decorating  with  wall-paintings,  pictures, 
flowers,  and  other  means  people’s  clubs, 
schools,  and  meeting-rooms,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed;  (2)  for  laying  out  spare 
ground  as  gardens,  and  encouraging  plant 
cultivation  in  windows  and  back  yards — 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  London 
is  the  yearly  flower  show  of  prize  plants 
from  the  windows  of  the  poor  in  the  Dean- 
ery Gardens,  Westminster;  (3)  for  con- 
certs to  the  poor  by  voluntary  choirs:  (4» 
for  promoting  pleasure-grounds  for  the 
people.  And  on  the  serious  side  of  char- 
itable relief,  when  that  is  necessary.  Miss 
Hill  has  herself  illustrated  the  possibil- 
ities of  wise  co-operation  by  acting  as 
“referee”  or  central  bond  between  the 
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volunteer  visitors,  the  Relief  Committee, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  iu  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Bryanston  Square,  whose  rector, 
Mr.  Fremantle,  pastor  and  friend  alike 
of  Churchmen,  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  her-  1 

of  homes  for  the  people.  Of  these  groups 
of  buildings  there  are  over  sixty,  utilizing 
above  £2,000,000  capital,  and  housing,  in 
round  numbers’  more  than  10.000  families, 
or  50,000  persons — a good  sized  city  by 
themselves. 

etics — u quite  a drawing  room  gentleman,  ' 
miss,”  saivl  one  poor  woman  not  used  to  i 
the  gentlehood  which  knows  no  need  to  j 
condescend — hiis  faithfully  supported  Miss  j 
Hill  in  any  step  site  has  wished  to  take. 

The  enormous  blocks  five  and  six  stories  I 
high,  mostly  of  yellow  brick  dwellings,  J 
not  yet  blackened  by  the  fogs,  which  one  j 
now  finds  scattered  through  London,  show  : 
the  second  method  of  solving  the  problem 


Everyl>ody  knows,  in  general,  how 
George  Peabody  resolved  to  pay  back  into 
the  lives  of  other  people  the  good  things 
life  had  showered  upon  him.  The  Pea- 
body Institute  in  his  native  town  of  Dan- 
vers (the  south  part  of  which  is  now  call- 
ed Peabody),  adjoining  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  of  like  name  at  Balti- 
more, the  scene  of  his  early  active  life,  tes- 
tify to  his  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
higher  nature.  As  the  great  banker  who 
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through  & doorway  leading  to  a wiugl©  ii  re- 

t-ieed t»: 

» fcfre  Govomaient 

Printer,  Mr. 

proof  intcMrior  stairways  on  each  (adding 

Thomas 

Hamsun.  v*h<?  put  l 

rim  in  charge, 

of  which  6e«  suites  of  rooms  :ii  most  abut. 

in,  ht&e»( 

ifhtcenth  rcaiy  of  the 

pri  vate  priht- 

Ftis  rooios  fit-atiy  fidished  ju  buff  dis- 

i»C  pres 

sin  tl>eEov6ig:ti^tH< 

je  in  Downing, 

If  uipor,  And  oMt  ]det  ure-nvils  of  wood  mb 

■ Street. 

At.  twenty  t ui"  .his  a 

.ppYeiitmasIiip 

dkidg  thp  vyalls.  The  ventilutkm  is,  if  a 

| oyer,  he 

crossed  t tto  Chao  ntd 

; aiul  whil^  in 

shite,  from  front,  to  back,  hut  all  rooms 

i Paris  :\fi 

pyked  i«  ii  composit 

(ir  in  to  Ga- 

VaVo'j* w.‘ r- H? 
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eomiuunicate  with  tbeopob  Air  or  fire  pits-  liguani  establishment.  Thf  j <?M,r  follow- 
gageway  through littto s high  up  in  ing  b©  joined- bib  f&fh©r.ab.d  brothers  \%i 

the  wall.  Each  suite  or  cooi«  contains » budding  'up  what.  is  hen?  tlye  enormous 
grid©  with  nvei!  and  boiler-  There  is  ;i,  stationery  aiul  printing  business  know r> . ,».< 
laundry  oil  each  landing*  which  the  ten-  Wider  low  and  Suns,  Limited.  In  thor»* ' 
Apts  hare  in  tnrth  eaelt  on  her  regular  days  priotbigiiud  lithography  bad 
titty  of  the  week  ; there-  ave  two  closets,  perseded  tbcy.la.w  writer..1" and  0ir  Sydiv<$" 
ope  on  eao.li  side,  Tentilatingoutside : dust  - u ill  tell  of  bis  own  ©.ypem-iKHijj  to  spnj>d- 
shoots-  >*r*  jtist  outside-  tbo  n-umitk  door  in  log  the  midnight  ink,  when  ch-rk»  twi i 
the  passage;  -Und  I/ejvw-atairs  three  atr©  ©Iftces  alt  pyVr  fbe  city  u&wj  t<>  ©k*»  o«t 
bath*  without  clutiJ-ge.  for  wbicb.  however,'  ilieir  day  j.my  by  joining  of  mi  ‘•■evmoeitor 
jlie  demaml  is  KoJ  ^dul  to the  suppiv.  great  staff  of  d£  ; *'  tb©  • writvits^r 

The  lupst  ©st/ep.^ivte  work  to  this  field  is,  wlras©  pehc<  Wfry  flying  ?o  ptidstt  ready  the 
\ -jvcv,  .}(.(!(,•  by  tin-  ' • Improved  Indus-  Purliauiinl.ii'y  hills  for  flu'  imjct  day  It 
trial  T V i ' 

ia  the  diOyiiVg^jMrit  hud  they hdi  r man . riir  ’Hard  work  Wbtitt’bt  success  aiitl  1© mors. 


Hard  work  biyhitgbt-  success  arid  tumors. 

I In  h>  »-<  ■.  ■!<•!<-  ( ..11. ( '•lUlH'dlllilO 

for  the . went  of  Ko.;,d  am!  hi  16K? 

•‘  Aldi'fmaitfor  ihw  iVArd  of  Langbonrci ; to 
io!)n.  Sheri  If.  w-hon  Ip*  was-  kuigbiMl : in 
; Ik? 2,  Lor. I Mnypy.  when  be  «»is  made  a 
I >!)•  ',  Mi'. 1 li.c.i-j'oiH-  >5|>cc:*Mjg his  jive- 
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The  of  the  ItuluKtrial  Dwell* 

wfi* 

hlo^k  of  vhveUuigs.  .Lang!  mum  Buhl* 

■^r;2^  -T*^* . i n^rf?. 

••  . ^i;cttKi  rii&  iu 

— UPr  {skst^ ^SriBF  ripr  ^ ■ ■’  t bea*  • ■'  xift*yy  $ n#  • ■ * u i tu? 

. ' .'flp«',;  'Ir»'  j|’ ' -dfctFfcd'  ■ in  : }$?•%'  tinder 

-ttH-  C^?j  IpPI  | :,  Ihe  <' h:\iiiiians hip  .fif  the  JE*H 

~ | t *>fPeihy,  With  iv^OjHX^  ^apit^l ; it  hm 

| }lv§  * | ^ . tjawf  <fcaOOt0'O0  <;apit&! , and  ha*  hottowad 

£327,  OM  from  this  Public  Work*  Cona- 
• ; *fijup  .p|^(  | h . I^l3^^lvrii.y$j|>ai(l 

\W3t-  - five  per  ; it  ba^  accufJtiulah^ 

H '^^|'  ^:£'  r -: ! f*  • % the  wializal'mfiL  of  diri- 

$ •$  fv  * i V ' ■;['  I ' detids  should  had  comv:/ out  of 

g||^;^|  rimm.  'M-.  r+i*.-  ■■  CT  i !;•  ^vW^I^-i  at  we%  in 

.S*  ~ ofl  ’*§i ’ • ; : j7>  §-  ^ tfji m$#0.  t&&:  XMW  ****  appropriate 

w:W.  Ife  im  3 r;f  : '^;  ’ ; »;  • • ji  €>.€Beeir# 

i|49^  -nM  *r  *fpl‘j<:  ^ it  sets  st side  yvarjy  a hv  . 

•JHwP,  fr  . ^)hir^  fund  of  one  and  a half  per  cent. 

- - - - ■■jj£|.  “I}  f]i“  ,s%sf  of  huih'o^s:  ami  it  is  w- 

Lj»  ■! &s~)p:  fc  iy*  ,<*aMiu luting  a lep^ehold  rederoptieu 

? p v j ..fund,  ’Thfi^mpuny v 

*-.  1 1T e:i li fi =£ff  1$  room^.;v:- 

.^/.WO  persons  <d 
ahoui  4t«>  difiW»>(i!  vn^uphtion^.  file 
tKiihinitrs  h*  of  ei^tuni 

rrtoxt  of  a :ijipr?n*aAJu  i>\vi;LW|}(u.  vriiJ  Dvrnfidjj  tlXJ?  RK>irf‘.d'tv^lmg«^ ' ::.^:;: 

•;.thi>  is  vmdec  th<^  direct  m^fi^-ruoui  ol 

Jy  sati*faA?tkiU'  hi-  tofnivn'iiir  the  honor  to  is  rniilleti  \o  oundi  Credit  for  the  ]uvu  fn«l 
ont:  ,;  who,  ittdeperiilonriy  nf  t he  liigii  uHiee  re^l^ath»n  n>f  the  ,4  fivk  per  eont  ' 
vrihdi  ho  hohlK  has  (ieMTved  >o  \r?.<ll  of  It  i«-  a tine  -/ight.  yrht'h  one  thinks  Wk 
the  people  of  this  gr#&p  meliopohfi  lur  liis  . t<>  what  used  to  be\  to  *ro  one  of  th^  VTa*'- 
ijhvdligvrjt  ami  i iidefatiurhide  pliila/dhro- i ter  low  ImiliJ'iiigH.  ’Fhere  }<d<s  lieeu  mm* 

■ }yy."  Ho  is  the  head,  hs  Treasurer.  <vf  St  attempt  here  than  m the  Peabody  boshh 
BaHlH.d6mo\vSs  Ilfispitht  to  which,  in  v i n ^r^  to  &m \ hiik  beauty  with  uMlrt^y 
1872,  he  presemed  Ikiuii>?rda1n  $Un\m;  wh ih?  expense  must  l>e*icq>t  rigidly  w.xtltin 
mm*  with  its  fim-  grounds.  m*wly  1 hints,  and  the  external  walls  most  shape  • 
liile.d  as  a 0*jl* valrse>?nt  Home,  ilv  was  t hen tse- Ives  to  the  internal  nm Is,  hays  \i  f 
from  i(#T4  io  .:«‘li<i  '■;^,,i^li-i?3«iJ V>lT?-e'tlo:H' m 18140  iegulai*  break  the  hort^tunal  Ymmr 
the  associate  of  8u*  John  IvUldxKhr  a>  n and  dressings y:f  artHkuJ^Uuu-tlu-  ptMT.ir:u* 
me  in  her  nf  Parliameiit  for  Maulstonr  I ♦at  dienlar  TIh‘ company  dreads  *‘mahiiects' 
sitjoo  that  year  In*  1ms  jrrpreso.Hied  the  -in  tju* . ordinary  seuse,  for  pr*>seui  plain 
liiiporfent  ^ Ul<i^  ^^olutfon.  »af  all  previous  Cat* 

<>nd/  To  be. at  ouee  dn Itfca  Lotidou  i* ii$owu tmiMeyi 

A I derma  n,  a.tn.l  the  ’head  of  ;;  great  1ms-  | cost  ioa  nnniimmvby  liav.tui':  Hs  own  yards: 
pitwl  ^tnl  tif  t aititl  work*It<>ps^  and  ever*  ihaking  il*  own 

Oiaudsan  imhvsj vious  devotion  for  w ■liieh  j 

m'.; dOt.p^  ill tei'*  ; .^^-4 ’.; 

•«»-  t.on«loM  (tls.(  owe.*  If.  .Iiii.il  its  y'u5i*$!  II 

tojograph  :iitd  tile  Huspitol  Sunday  Fand.  • 

'•o'  Sydmyr  WaforlroA  I (m>  is^em  iy  r»jsij  n ' • J • • 

h k pKi>ili*on  i»s  A]de»;fmitf.idn*r  a s*o*\-o*‘-  | s ' ■ pp  *•  . * 1 

of  'fpw.f»s  tbiUi  a ipitirter  of  ^ ^nitury.  -iit;:|;  ,,  J 

will  in  tere^ t,:  kki  &kvo&*  smtiti  ^ 

ih^  ,pn?i®hut  jtody  ; . 

cun  lady  flax  or  a wat^rlo^?  DWii.irxo  (tiiuki  itr^vsl 
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artificUU  stotu- , Tfiis  is  a noUtnre  of  three 
parts  eoks  hreeac*  (the  refuse  of  gos- 
worksj,  a)i»l  one  part  of  Portland  cement, 
made  in  wooden  moulds,  first  faced  with 


m 


T*r 

K;  . <V>‘  . 


the  cement,  aiid  ikfen  ilifWl  iti  witb  the 
mature*  the  rest*  It  bmugr tc fctette  z*I  gv&ai 
^^^K0i;"ajqlct  rfvi r^bt iiiglbtt ^ 
ness,  good  .eoter, 

sort’s  of  purpt&gs/  ' BiuU  .of  brick 

and  ontewtettetiw^  stone,  the  build* 

irags  at€Jh(?]«ehf  for  instancy  eommanditte 
one  of  the  finest  views  it*  alt  I>jndou,  with 
tlidr  outlook  Ofer  the  old  maidens  of  fa 
mous  Oil  el  sea  Hostel,  the  Thames  with 
its  bmtgev&nd  tite,teic  expanse  of  Batter 
sea  Park  across  the  water,  compare  favor- 
ably  tv itli  most  buddings  in  London.  In 
Avivile  all  iftte  view ' can  be  .had  for 
tW&  itiM  «i3tpeiioe  a room  per  Week,  the 
building  are  sb  attractive  that  many 
froitt  robins  have  been  taken  by  people 
*.d  means,  who  pay  higher  renks,  and  thus 
enable  the  company  to  house  more  poor 
elsewhere.  Other  buildings  in  Pimlico 
have  tiers  of  ebmjuuous  iron  balconies- 
a rot i kd  th 4 mi e nor  .court  at  each  story 
mi\ V a#  cmwncd  with  Matt^ard  towers 
l was  ioM  that  fhfe  vw»  a pro  vision  of 
the  Duke  of  Wcsihniister,  who,  when  in 
formed  that  the  limitations  of  the  com 
party  did  not  permit  these  .luxuries,  di- 
rected Ins  agent  to  rinluce  the  ground md 
on  land  jeased  from  him  so  that  it  fu%Jst 


ROOF  lUlLjSti 


afford  them v Tim  spacious  oourte  between 
buildings  are  asphalted  or  cemented. 
Trees  have  pot  thriven;  bill  arw  to  btt  tried 
again,  ' 1 */'  ’ ' - * ‘ \ ;■  ■ . '**  . 
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The  Wuteitew  d wel  l lugs  differ  mate- 
rially  from  the  Peabody  |ji  internal  ar- 
rangement, .their  essential  principle  being 
that  each  tenement  shall  he  absolutely 
complete,  in  itself,  f£ke  steir^ays  — of 
course  hre*  proof- tue  ail  externa]  / nit  la  r 
fully  open  to  the  air,  or occupying  a shaft- 
way  With  large* -.op^pingB'-  iyt  cabh  stokf; 
they  ace  never  surrounded  by  rooms. 
From  the  tendings  each  4*>t  of  rooms 
bffctete  iseimr^ely/.^nd  ventilation  as  Weil 
ijw  privacy  Mid  t ho  prevent  ion  of  infec- 
tion is  IhsiWfi'  ;t*y-  -pwiyidiug-:  simply  that 
each  suite  si  Pal!  extend  from  front  to  kick, 
i§o  that  tlihCe  iS  a draft  between  the  opened 
windowsr,  This  also,/,  mill-  tbeh.fii^inxk^f- 
'gif^lingsAt  alternate  ttwn  tfcda^ 

pbalt  rfiotey  lessens  tlie  darigbr  of  fixvf  sir 
that  the  tesurance  rate  isbcff  thre^forLieths 


LA  £?£{$.  . 

of  one  percent;  $ir  Sydney puts it  tbrit 
you  can  r have  a fire  Ui  'u:  kelfte'Xrhen  bite 
On  Tight,  and  there  are  here  ho  shaft: 
ways  of  each  ihvtdUhg. 

Tjte.  nx»te»  -^ret^g\t  -13fO  fm  floor 
(betri%  usually  iVx  i^  urn)  13  x1?)  and  IPW 
ciitee  feet  bf  ait— about  vlouhle  theo$Uiod:- 
drd  Unitary  miaiwtment  of  400  per  adult 
miii  i 50  per  clrihi  The  wc>xl  work k grain- 
ed, ami  the  xva Ik  neatly  ;y^^oc^4V-r ; ' 

living  room  bus  * hp- ■pb»-;*:  *U:xv 
com  hi  pm-'  gratev'.i>v^ih  :a;tiil  ng 

18,S;  iw6:  M 4ixksWr(iidd  tut 

open  grata;  'co^uj'g'.  Off  rach 

of  rooms  :ik  a'scii’Mer V \V tan ifdry  *jpjiii~; 
a uces  * ai -id  a ifUifrt:sh<tot  and  a.  wateir  ylbs^t 
opening  Upotr an 

tenant  ba^  fref  te  they  fijrte  Ite.i 

grave ilpil  mot  tor  *?,teth^rdj^iTig 

wnrad.ol,  ; ii  u Waif 

fvmitv  Writh  • ;ite’  b?u?^  ft?ui 
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equally  ingenious  curved  and  spiked  rail- 
ing, prevent  children  from  climbing  up 
and  falling  over.  The  stairways  are  light- 
ed at  night  by  lanterns  made  of  perpen- 
dicular strips  of  waste  glass,  so  that  break- 
ages cost  little.  Many  of  the  blocks 
have  shops  on  the  ground-floor;  but  these 
do  not  always  let  as  well  as  might  be 
hoped,  for  the  custom  of  the  buildings  has 
a tendency  to  go  to  other  shops,  lest  one’s 
neighbor  should  know  too'  much  about 
what  one  has  to  eat  and  drink. 

There  are  in  London  seven  or  more 
similar  associations  in  addition  to  these 
two,  besides  the  individual  enterprises  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others,  and  the 
work  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
itself  owns  three  blocks.*  The  pioneer  of 

• Direct  as  well  as  indirect  help  is  afforded  to  the 
cause  of  dwellings  reform  by  state  provision,  which 
may  be  classed  in  five  series  of  Parliamentary  en- 
actments. (1)  The  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  1855 
and  1860,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1866  and 
1874,  known  in  general  as  the  Sanitary  Acts,  recog- 
nized as  nuisances  premises  injurious  to  health,  and 
provided  for  their  44 abatement.”  (2)  Under  “the 
Laboring  Classes  Dwelling-Houses  Act,”  1866,  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  advance,  for  this  among  other  purposes,  half  the 
value  of  land  and  houses  for  forty  years,  at  four  per 
cent. ; and  acts  of  1875  and  1879,  bearing  more  es- 
pecially on  artisans’  dwellings,  made  similar  pro- 
visions for  varying  periods  and  rates  of  interest. 
These  acts  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Peabody  Trust,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s,  and  other 
companies,  as  an  easy  method  of  increasing  work- 
ing capital,  though  abundance  could  be  had  by  the 
latter  in  open  market.  (3)  An  act  of  1851  empow- 
ered vestries  to  build  lodging-houses.  (4)  The  acts 
of  1868  and  (amendments)  1879,  known  as  Mr.  Tor- 
rens’s Acts,  empower  the  local  authority  to  require 
the  owner  of  individual  property  unfit  for  human 
habitation  to  improve,  or  remove,  or,  in  default  of 
his  action,  itself  to  improve  at  the  owner’s  cost,  or 
to  shut  up  or  pull  down,  the  premises.  The  owner 
may,  under  the  amended  act,  require  the  local  au- 
thority to  purchase  the  property,  and  the  amending 
act  also  restored  provisions  which  had  been  reject- 
ed in  the  passage  of  the  original  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, enabling  the  local  authority  either  to  rebuild 
or  to  open  out  streets  on  property  acquired  under 
the  act.  (5)  The  acts  of  1875  and  (amendments) 
1879,  known  as  Sir  Richard  Cross’s  Acts,  provided 
for  dealing  with  wider  areas  of  objectionable  char- 
acter, the  property  of  several  owners,  and  including 
perhaps  dwellings  not  individually  bad,  for  purposes 
of  wholesale  reconstruction,  in  which  even  adjacent 
property,  as  for  the  widening  of  streets,  might  be 
included.  The  local  authority  is  empowered,  on  the 
confirmation  of  such  scheme  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make  pur- 
chases by  voluntary  or  compulsory  arrangement, 
and  to  provide,  bv  selling  or  leasing,  for  the  housing 
of  the  same  number  and  class  of  persons  dispos- 
sessed on  the  same  or  neighboring  sites,  or  (1879) 
in  equally  convenient  localities.  If  the  local  au- 
thority does  not  so  provide  within  five  years,  the 


all  is  the  Metropolitan  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1841  (Mr.  Charles  Gatliff,  secretary), 
which  has  fifteen  estates,  and  provides  for 
1279  people,  some  of  them  in  suburban 
cottages — a system  which  it  especially  em- 
phasizes. The  total  result  of  the  work  of 
these  associations  suggests  much  encour- 
agement and  some  discouragement.  Fif- 
ty thousand  people  are  well  housed,  but 
London  adds  some  thousands  over  this 
number  to  its  nearly  five  million  people 
every  year.  In  1871  it  contained  1,190,684 
persons  born  outside  its  limits.  It  is  as- 
serted also  that  “levelhng  up’  does  not 
follow  to  the  extent  supposed — that  thrifty 
people  from  other  quarters  are  attracted 
to  the  new  dwellings,  and  the  habitants  of 
the  rookeries  destroyed  are  crowded  the 
closer  into  the  slums  that  remain.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families 
in  the  Peabody  dwellings  (end  of  1$81) 
was  £1  3s.  7 id.  ($5  68)  the  week,  whereas 
philanthropy  emphasizes  the  need  of  pro- 
viding “for  the  lowest  self-supporting 
class,  viz.,  laborers  earning  less  than  20s. 
per  week.”  A good  home,  however,  in- 
creases wage -earning  power,  and  as  no 
tenants  are  turned  out  for  earning  too 
much  money,  it  may  be  the  buildings 
themselves  that  have  led  to  the  higher 
average.  The  Peabody  trustees  are  thus 
tasked  on  the  one  side  for  not  being  char- 
itable enough,  and  on  the  other  side  they 
are  criticised  for  being  too  charitable, 
since,  being  content  with  three  per  cent., 
they  to  this  extent  compete  against  the 
commercially  organized  companies  which 
must  pay  five.  It  is  claimed  further  that 
it  is  unwise  to  oppose  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  that  drive  population  away 
from  localities  needed  for  commerce  by 
erecting  these  “ bulwarks  against  trade.” 
which  can  pay,  in  such  places,  only  when 
the  municipality  which  has  bought  in  the 
land  sells  it  for  such  use  below  its  value 


confirming  authority  may  sell  the  laud  by  auction 
for  the  like  purpose. 

“The  Metropolitan  Street  Improvement  Acts.” 
1872,  1879,  also  bear  upon  the  matter  in  London  it- 
self, by  providing  that  where  the  opening  of  street- 
involves  the  destruction  of  dwellings  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  the  Board  shall  acquire  or  appropriate 
equivalent  land  to  be  sold  or  let  as  sites  for  Mich 
dwellings,  and  that  before  as  many  as  fifteen  dwell- 
ings so  occupied  shall  be  pulled  down,  it  must  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Seeretarv  of  Slate 
that  suitable  accommodation  for  their  inhabitants 
is  provided  elsewhere  on  such  lands. 

The  cost  of  procedure  under  some  of  these  acts, 
and  the  extreme  restrictions  under  which  land  wa> 
offered,  have  seriously  hampered  their  usefulness. 
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itjgr  their  great  Jollifications  AjBfanist 
&bsi&  and  death;  ami  Miss  Hill’s.  modest 
but  even  move  important  work  (for-.  *lie 
ditiros  to  work  profitably  even  at  ikt  per 
foot  ^Toiimbmpt)  has  been ' peraWufcaig- 
hoiulou,  tlitf-law  of  supply  ami  dt<tnaxid 
lia%  been  circling  the  great  city  With  ^ab* 
urtw^f  small  houses.  The  ‘‘speculative, 
builder/*  a fiepd  ih  human  .shape,  bus 
built  most,  of  them,  and  built  them  badly! 
At  Tottenham  one  tenant  sturnblnig  in  at 
night;  walked  through  the  hallway  wall 
into  his  parlor,  and  another.  back 

in  \m  cWr,  ..found  himself  presently,  in 
the  utmuHir  of  Mr,  TVde'*  'Auntie,’  cm 
the  wrong  ..^ide  <4  a urnr  and  $ half  inch 
brick  waltr  b>  the  aiurpri^  of  hia 

Yet  house 

is  the  ideal  fu*mk  a 

trains-  of  the  suburban  rail wavs  km  dic- 
ing tn  issionarv  r-wsiifc  The  Great  Eastern ; 
Ka  i 1 way  carries  worknibri  to  and  from  En- 
field I el even  m iles  out)  for  a pt>Huy  tho 
trip.  The  Methtp^Utan 
one  nr  tyre*  mburlkia  evtafesi  and  thr  ^vo- 
ulative  hnildHr;  lertniing  by  eVahipiW;  and 

ctJnipeUHote  fa  begitimng . U>  pattern  ih^ 

beifes#'  ’ *<.  • 


for  commercial  purposes.  Against  this  it 
is  Said  tliat  tlie  increased  5ralue  i>.f  Uie  im- 
pro  veil  properly  pays  b^ck  good  iixfefest 
in  mrreased  taxes  ; thatAdpK^  c&n, 

house  wpli  as  rrmny  as  1600  people  to,  the 
'n&re*  ^hktem-Myme  of  the;  Most  cwwded 
and  pestiferous  parts  of  h>t.  Giles  counted, 
street  Space.  excluded,  but  400  to  the  acre ; 
and  that  many  buildmgs,  as  the  W aterlow, 
b ay e paid  com UJcrciAlly  on  land bought  i n 
pjpeii.  marker.  wiihm . v ' 
distance”  of  work  centres,  The 
Of  Jlr.  MocuA  is.  that  land  *cAA  be  protitabj y 
huilioii  at  not  more tkariSci.  per^qii^reto<H 
an rmal  Jea^ehpld  per  roprn . Also;  the  gimt 
fact  mnai?v$  that -while  in  similarly  pUveed 
slum  s fh  e a nil  u ai  d c&  1 1 1 rate  runs  to  40  and 
mure  per  PHHJ  taml  there  arc  CH>mmonjy 
at  least  si x *erbus  ilJwes&es'  to  one  death), 
the  Peabody  death  rate.  t&Kl,  was  hut 
or  3.78  below  the  EoinJon  average 
add  the  W aterlow  death  ikfe .for  sixteen 
year*  hut  i’6,7  us  iisz;*iml  23.4  through,  the 
A^hwug  tlus  h>  4^  A popu 
lotion  hi  picked  poor/’  .the.*.*  itgmc*  uev 
ertiielvss  fell  Le  t die  read- 

W t hi n k for  himsel t w Lui l yti ey  wean j.  when 
translated  back  into  tArtu#  of  h umun  sai* 
row  and  joy  and  pr^jrpasc’tite;':’  wlicti 
wc  add  to  (Ida  the  great  gatB  >ft>r  tlfe  In  ; 
lure,  a mopey  gai n attd  A sou t ,:0 tpi: iu  the 
prcvobtiOh  of  by  tl?e  belfet1  hAutMOg 

of  t1o>  }><w>r  - f<wyiu  w ip 

fptpn  the  cb ado U l ion  the  ^ vvy  nd>  ' crime> 
dee re^ed  fVc?i^v  jAb  trt  i#  7i$M  : in 
^STS^W.b^^lhVI}  fell  ipO  f til  1 ^ what 

mclk  vyOrk  tlife  is  ddirig 

Wle  ihieyobtpaxife^  Uayp  been  butld- 


Amevim  0?  so  far  xuttch  hchtbd  England 
iri  prrivtdhig  gooti  clirup  d welUiigs  for 
Workdigunon  m smdt  of  li&r  citfe 

as.  arc  uhl  tMiottgli  ro  have  sJomy.  Yew 
Yorb;.ii^'A';  repbri  fee  tlio  Citixeps'  .M^obiA- 

.tjiyu;  fdAdp  in 

>j.  rastK*  |hi ’gbr  pn pul atioii  i u c r\> w/ d* 
ed  thap  ?sUV  other  grvut 

ciH  . ' 1|>  UeeeniU  r 1 5?J34;  a tenemeiit- 
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house  census  found  495,592  persons  in 
111,000  families  living  in  15,309  tenant- 
houses  and  cellars ; in  1873,  in  8856  of  the 
tenement-houses  there  died  14,109  persons, 
and  in  the  hot  weeks  children  under  five 
died  at  the  (annual)  rate  of  250  to  300  per 
1000  of  the  living  of  their  age ; in  1878  the 
Board  of  Health  reported  9846  out  of  the 
18,582  tenement-houses  in  bad  condition. 
The  beginning  of  better  things  was  made 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  of  the  river  in  1876,  and  in  some  re- 
spects his  experiments  have  been  even 
more  successful  than  any  in  London. 
The  first  “Home  Buildings,”  with  forty 
dwellings  and  five  stores,  on  Hicks  Street, 
Brooklyn,  five  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Ferry,  were  opened  February,  1877,  and 
were  immediately  filled.  A second  ad- 
joining block,  facing  on  Baltic  Street, 
without  any  stores,  was  opened  October, 
1877.  Three  “Tower  Buildings,”  on  the 
next  block,  very  much  finer  in  appear- 
ance than  their  neighbors,  were  opened  in 
1878  and  1879,  the  five  aggregating  218 
dwellings  (1  of  six,  25  of  five,  147  of  four, 
45  of  three  rooms)  and  15  stores,  housing 
about  1000  people.  Each  of  these  dwell- 
ings has  living-room  and  scullery  as  well 
as  bedrooms,  it  being  a cardinal  principle, 
as  in  the  Waterlow  buildings,  that  each 
family  shall  have  every  requisite  within 
its  own  private  domain.  Each  family  has 
also  a storage  bin  for  coal,  etc.,  in  the 
basement.  The  floors  are  planned  alike 
from  bottom  to  top,  which  permits  a con- 
siderable saving  by  the  duplication  of  ma- 
terials. The  buildings  are  of  plain  red 
brick;  slate  stairways  wind  up  a shaft- 
way, inclosed  in  a solid  wall,  opening  out- 
of-doors  upon  balconies,  whence  each  ten- 
ant has  a separate  entrance,  and  they  ter- 
minate on  a flat  gravelled  roof  for  clothes- 
drying  and  for  play..  In  the  “Tower 
Buildings”  these  shaftways  constitute  the 
tower,  by  which  means  an  element  of 
beauty  is  introduced  which  the  “Home 
Buildings”  lack. 

The  cost  of  the  first  “Home  Building” 
is  given  at  about  $7000  for  the  four  lots  of 
land,  and  $30,000  for  the  building  itself. 
The  average  price  of  dwellings  throughout 
the  buildings  is  $1  93  per  week  for  four, 
and  $1  48  for  three-room  dwellings,  the 
lowest  prices  $1  50  and  $1  30,  these  last 
being  on  the  top  floor,  whence  ten  cents 
is  added  each  floor  downward.  Each  ten- 
ant is  given  an  account  card  for  the  year, 
with  the  rules  and  space  for  his  weekly 


payments.  Off  these  prices  there  is  a dis- 
count of  ten  cents  per  week  to  those  who 
pay  four  weeks  rent  at  a time  in  advance, 
which  one-fourth  of  the  tenants  have  done 
regularly,  and  there  is  a second  rebate  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  tenants  who,  by  remaining 
the  full  year,  from  1st  of  May  to  1st  of 
May,  save  to  the  building  the  wear  and 
tear  of  removals.  The  buildings  have 
nevertheless  earned  a gross  revenue  of  thir- 
teen per  cent.,  of  which  in  round  numbers 
two  per  cent,  goes  for  taxes,  two  per  cent, 
for  repairs,  one  per  cent,  for  expenses, 
while  the  net  eight  per  cent,  has  been  used 
two  per  cent,  for  improvement  and  exten- 
sion, and  six  per  cent,  for  dividends.  Here 
is  a prospectus  for  wise  capitalists. 

Among  the  features  of  these  buildirigs 
are  a free  reading-room  and  lending  li- 
brary, and  free  baths;  the  home  sense  of 
the  tenants  is  also  encouraged  by  permit- 
ting each  to  choose  his  own  wall-paper, 
within  certain  limits  of  cost.  No  rooms 
remain  unlet.  There  is  always  a long  list 
of  applicants  in  advance  for  any  vacancy. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  White’s 
miniature  city  is,  however,  the  two  blocks 
of  dwelling-houses  known  as  “Warren 
Place.”  On  a plot  of  land  of  112  feet 
frontage  on  Warren  and  Baltic  streets, 
and  running  through  200  feet  from  street 
to  street,  this  private  way,  with  a tiny 
green  its  whole  length,  has  been  laid  out, 
and  on  either  side  thirty-four  little  brick 
houses  of  two  and  three  stories  have  been 
built.  A cartway  for  ash-carts,  grocery 
wagons,  etc.,  runs  in  the  rear  of  each  set. 
The  two-story  and  basement  houses  are 
11^  by  32  feet,  and  have  six  rooms  each. 
They  cost  but  $1100  each , exclusive  of  land, 
and  they  rent  for  $18  per  month.  They 
are  pretty,  and  have  every  convenience. 
By  this  experiment  Mr.  White  has  shown 
that  even  on  city  lots  costing  $4000  for  25 
by  100  feet,  such  dwellings  can  be  profit- 
ably rented  for  about  $250  a year.  It  is 
not  yet,  however,  the  pre-millennial  age, 
and  capital  still  prefers  the  drifting  sands 
of  Wall  Street  to  this  building  on  a rock. 

One  of  the  New  York  art  galleries,  in 
1879,  saw  a strange  sight : beauty  had 
gracefully  made  way  for  utility,  and  in- 
stead of  pictures,  mysterious  diagrams 
adorned  the  walls.  These  were  the  plans 
in  competition  for  a prize  offered  by  The 
Sanitary  Engineer  for  the  best  treatment 
of  a city  lot,  25  by  100  feet,  for  tenement- 
house  purposes.  The  committee  of  award 
reported  that  an  impossible  problem  had 
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teen  put,  in  expecting  to  assure  ‘‘  physical 
and  moral  health  within  these  narrow  and 
arbitrary  limits.”  But  it  awarded  one  of 
the  prizes  for  what  came  to  be  known  sis 
“the  dumb-bell  plan,*-  and  tins  plan, 
with  some  modifications,  has  been  ap- 
plied through  a part  of  its  buildings  by 
the  New  York  Improved  Dwellings  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pel  lew.  in- 
domitable in  good  works,  is  leading  spirit. 
Their  first  estate  forms  a series  of  build- 
ings at  First  Avenue,  Seyentyr first  and 
Seventy-second  streets.  A plot  200  feet 
square,  costing  $60,000.  is  occupied  by 
three  blocks,  each  fronting  one  of  the 
three  streets,  and  containing  altogether 
218  dwellings  and  12  stores.  The  stores 
are  all  let  to  different  staple  trades,  as 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
fish-dealer,  and  the  druggist.  The  build- 


ings were  only  completed  in  May,  1882, 
and  some  tenants  moved  into  lower  stories 
before  the  roof  was  on  ; but  the  means  of 
access  from  Second  A venue  are  still  imper- 
fect, and  the  building  is  yet  far  from  the 
centre  of  population.  Despite  this,  the 
association  is  earning  seven  per  cent,  net 
on  its  capital  of  $300,000,  of  which  about 
$280, 000  has  been  used  for  the  land  and 
buildings,  The  rentals  run  from  $1  75 
per  week  for  sets  of  two  rooms  to  $14  50 
per  month  for  sets  of  four  rooms. 

The  “dumb- heir  plan  consists  in  put- 
ting Urn  stairway  midway  between  two 
sets  of  dwellings,  the  first  occupying  the 
full  front  of  a lot.  the  other  something  less 
than  the  width  of  the  back  part  of  the  lot. 
Thus  the  stairway  shaft,  or  handle  of  the 
dumb-bell,  being  narrow,  the  front  apart- 
ments secure  back  windows  and  the  back 
ones  front  window's.  Both  the  side-street 
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blocks  in  the  buildings  of  the  association 
are  built  on  a modification  of  this  plan, 
the  avenue  block  being  more  profitably 
treated  otherwise.  Every  apartment  in 
the  avenue  buildings  has  its  own  separate 
wash-room,  and  its  own  water-closet  and 
ash-shoot,  so  that  each  is  a perfect  home 
within  itself.  No  room  or  closet  in  any 


PLAN  OP  NEW  YORK  “ DUMB-BELL1’  DWELLINGS. 

of  the  buildings  is  without  a window 
opening  upon  the  outer  air.  In  the 
“dumb-bell”  buildings  the  back  tene- 
ments are  at  the  half-turn  of  the  stair- 
ways, the  difference  of  level  securing  all 
the  more  privacy.  The  handle  of  the 
dumb-bell  contains  also  the  closets,  a dust- 
shoot,  and  a lift  by  which  each  tenant 
may  bring  up  coals  and  stores  from  his 
separate  bin  in  the  cellar — quite  the  con- 
veniences of  the  most  fashionable  “ apart- 
ment-house.” Such,  indeed,  these  build- 
ings really  are.  There  are  laundries  for 
common  use,  and  the  tubs  contain  an  in- 
genious contrivance  by  which  the  water  is 
raised  to  boiling-point  by  jets  of  steam 
from  a steam-pipe  laid  along  the  bottom 
of  the  tubs.  The  flat  roof  commands  a 
far  prospect  of  Long  Island  and  the  New 
Jersey  hills.  Below,  the  asphalted  courts 
form  a fine  play-ground  for  the  children, 
but  best  of  all  is  the  cheery  meeting-room 
for  men,  a charming,  well-lighted  room, 
with  papers,  books,  tables  for  dominoes  or 
chess,  of  which  all  tenants  are  made  free. 

Philadelphia  lias  long  been  known  as 
“the  city  of  homes”  and  a model  city,  for 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  140,000  homes  for 
its  890,000  people,  covering  129  square 


miles,  about  110,000  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  occupants.  Its  shape  is  an  ad- 
vantage. New  York  is  long,  and  can 
grow  along  its  narrow  island  only  to  the 
north;  Brooklyn  is  fan-shaped,  radiating 
from  the  dip  of  the  Heights  at  Fulton 
Ferry,  and  grows  radially;  Boston  is  a 
bulbous  peninsula,  and  its  “new  lands” 
had  to  be  filled  in  at  great  cost.  Phila- 
delphia is  square,  and,  like  some  of  the 
Western  cities,  can  grow  in  every  direc- 
tion, except  where  the  Delaware  River 
restricts  it  at  the  east.  Yet  it  also  has 
centres  of  crime  and  slums.  “This  is 
the  mouth  of  hell,”  said  an  English  cler- 
gyman who  went  through  the  Alaska 
Street  district.  “ The  old  style  of  proper- 
ty owners,  the  rum-sellers,  and  the  ward 
politicians”  were  banded  together  to  keep 
it  so.  Near  by,  in  Bedford  Street,  an  old 
rookery  worth  $600  brought  eighty  dol- 
lars a .month  rental  from  beggars  and 
thieves ; in  a neighboring  cellar,  thirty 
feet  by  sixteen,  a floorless  hole,  thirty  men 
and  women  paid  ten  cents  a night  for  lodg- 
ing— $1000  a year.  A “ soup  society”  only 
helped  out  the  wretches  who  spent  part  of 
the  year  in  “ the  palace  of  Block] ey,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Almshouse,”  and  the 
rest  in  these  slums.  Finally,  in  1869,  the 
“Beneficent  Building  Association”  was 
chartered,  and  it  has  done  much  good  in 
building  twenty -one  houses  as  centres  of 
betterment.  Still  more  effective  work  has 
been  done  by  a private  owner,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Starr,  who  has  built  since  1880  sever- 
al houses,  paying  five  per  cent,  each,  on 
St.  Mary  Street.  The  results  are  already 
evident,  for  when  even  one  new  neat  house 
is  built  in  a slum,  “ the  change  that  comes 
over  the  street  is  marvellous.  It  is  like 
throwing  open  the  shutters  of  a long-closed 
room  and  letting  in  God’s  sweet  air  and 
sunshine.”  “For  even  in  St.  Mary  Street,” 
says  Mr.  Starr,  “a  man  does  not  intend  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  a shanty  that  his 
neighbor  does  for  a respectable  dwelling- 
house.”  “There  are  so  many  changes,” 
complained  one  of  the  unregenerate,  “that 
the  place  isn’t  fit  to  live  in.”  A “Day 
Nursery  and  Temporary  Home  for  Chil- 
dren,” charging  two  cents  a day  to  busy 
mothers,  has,  with  its  free  kindergarten, 
done  very  much  good  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, which  now  has  also  a well-planned, 
practical  mission  house. 

The  Philadelphia  tendency  is  altogether 
in  favor  of  individual  houses,  however 
small.  Ground  is  not  costly,  and  a small 
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House*,  with  $roo.otl,  can  -be  hat}  for  from  from the  ‘"buiMitVg  and  .foais awoeiiitiona." 
$10(1(1  up.  The.  ty  pe  of  House  upon  which  the  type  is  ilttfemitv  following  the  "back- 
Mr  Starr  lias  settled  is  it  thm-story  hriek  building”-  plat*  fmtotl  rti  (he  finest  old 
buihlins,  one  room  to  each  story,  about  Philadelphia  Houses.  The  ‘•btutkrbuHd- 
tweive  feet  square.  Tim  lower  mow  is  at  j mg”  is  tin  extension  narrower  (Han  the 
once  JiTibsfmoan  and  kittfligu,  with  rtuige  | front  part  of  the  House,  tear  ius  space  for 
and  bodfir,  sirik  with  hot  find  Odd  witter,  : & Hack  ^'oddity  in  each  srofy  of  the  front 
and  dress*' v.  At  first  sight  no  means  of  j building  and  for  m ir-  ut*  more  side  win* 
getting  upstairs  i*..viJutah*v  but.  a inystcri-  (lows  in  each  story  of  the  hack  Imildtmr 
Otis  door,  apparently  part  of  the  dresser,  These  houses  art?  usually  two*  Or  threte; 
opeijsUpbn  *i  wiiidinig  dtu'tr  whose  top  : story,  of  f he  inevitable  red  brick,  with, 
steps  lililuse  the  Space  over  tlm  dresser'  wliite  stottt;  steps  and  wbit$  «hutter&,  ii(Sh 
itself.  The  swoml  and  third  story  rooms  ally  with  two,  but.  aocuetiums  with  three. 
u'w  a bedroom  OiU  v/  lb e isoenttd - j moms,  to  a story,  &ud  with.  the'  ifteviMibte 
atpry  r^ipi  opens  iy?/  baiiginif  litfith  room,’’  : hanging  bath-room. 

u peeu liar  Phi hidelphia  institution  dyvel-  ■ The  ” building  usioeiist  ions''  proper, 
Pfjiysd  from  jth.fc  .municipal  provision  that which  have  dope  «*>  mtufh  to  hiakfc  Phila- 
enel)  Uous* must  hare  u yard  twelve  feet  : delphia  a.  city  of  homes,  nee  really  not 
>.h-ep.  The  inunfifij;'  hath  room,  built  out  building  societies  at  all.,  hut  co-operative 
like  a bay- vf  uvdo wv  does  not  enc.macli  On  .bqihfeihg  {i^yoct'^tiou^  iiiakibg.  loans  on 
the  jgroxmd  itself,  ajid  »»>  is.  within  the  land  and  )*< rases  to  their. moitibousy  The 
letter  of  the  feg^-rOiuKed  > dtet  or  thWfc  in  Mwrfku  veM  Shlfltkl  j« 

Houses  uftftl , wasily  uf  u%e‘  dtidliM*  lV-lf  lyy  s»jru»,  English  v«*lk  yil  Frunk- 

mpftth,  Athk’U  pays  a fair  tettfpn. ’ Tlip'/  fbkfvHTt3pi*yI^ijda,  the  refil  geim  of 
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of  thrift  to  his  fellow-workmen  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  nearest  stick  of 
lumber.  The  League  in  Philadelphia  in- 
cludes 223  associations ; there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  in  the  State;  and  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States  have 
many.  A Building  Association  and 
Home  Journal  is  edited,  as  a labor  of 
love,  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
the  League,  at  529  Commerce  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  it  has  done  good  service 
in  insisting  on  careful  management  of 
accounts,  so  that  discounts  or  bonuses 
shall  not  be  recklessly  paid  out  as  divi- 
dends until  the  time  that  they  are  really 
earned.  One  of  these  societies,  with 
about  200  members,  received  in  six  years 
$118, 000  cash,  and  has  handled  this  sum 
at  $320  a year  expenses.  Its  present  loans 
foot  up  $40,500,  and  its  total  assets  $53,000, 
so  that  its  present  members,  who  deposit- 
ed $43,000,  have  gained  nearly  $10,000; 
while  the  security,  by  the  addition  of  de- 
posits, has  become  greater  each  month. 
The  plan  of  operation  is  simple  enough. 
The  people  who  start  an  association  take 
as  many  shares  as  each  pleases,  and  un- 
dertake to  pay  monthly  one  dollar  on 
each  share.  They  elect  a board  of  di- 
rectors, serving  without  pay.  Once  a 
month  a meeting  is  held  in  some  small 
hall,  the  rent  of  which,  and  the  payment 
of  perhaps  $200  a year  to  a secretary,  are 
the  chief  expenses.  The  one  dollar  per 
share  is  paid  in  on  or  before  this  meeting. 
The  cash  thus  paid  in,  with  that  received 
for  interest,  bonuses,  etc.,  is  then  offered 
at  this  meeting  for  loan.  Any  member 
can  bid,  and  the  bidder  offering  the  high- 
est bonus  (i.  e .,  the  greatest  discount)  gets 
the  loan,  providing  he  or  she  offers  real 
estate  to  the  amount  as  security.  The 
loans  are  in  sums  of  $200,  and  the  borrow- 
er must  have  or  take  one  share  for  each 
$200  borrowed.  It  is  this  feature  which 
helps  the  building  of  homes.  Any  mem- 
ber starting  with  a small  saving  can  ar- 
range to  buy  a piece  of  ground,  and  on 
this  get  a loan;  with  this  loan  he  can 
build  a first  story,  and  on  this  get  another 
loan  to  complete  his  house.  On  each 
$200  the  borrower  pays  one  dollar  a month 
interest,  or  six  per  cent.  The  bonus  or 
discount  has  run  as  high  as  ten  per  cent., 
but  nowadays  it  is  often  uominal,  thus 
making  the  interest  the  ordinary  rate. 

Each  share  is  a part  of  some  “series.” 
When  the  deposits  of  one  dollar  per  month 
per  share  and  the  gains  bring  the  value 


of  the  series  up  to  an  amount  which 
makes  each  share  worth  $200,  the  series 
comes  to  an  end ; the  borrowers’  debts  of 
$200  are  cancelled,  and  non- borrowing 
shareholders  receive  $200  per  share  cash. 
The  series  usually  run  about  ten  years. 
A non -borrowing  shareholder  can  with- 
draw at  thirty  days’  notice,  receiving  the 
full  amount  of  his  deposits  and  the  calcu- 
lated gain  up  to  that  date.  There  is  thus 
no  forfeiture,  scarcely  any  loose  capital 
to  invite  dishonesty,  no  hardship,  a max- 
imum of  safety  and  return  at  a minimum 
of  risk  and  investment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  plan  has  been 
one  of  the  great  uplifting  institutions  of 
our  day. 

.These  working-men’s  homes  are  some- 
times spoken  of  by  those  who  don’t  know 
is  “homes  for  the  poor”  in  a sense  that 
^stamps  them  as  charities.  The  Peabody 
trust  is  in  one  sense  a charity,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  content  with  less  than  the 
usual  market  return  for  its  money.  The 
others  are  simply  an  endeavor  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  capital  to  the  service  of 
those  who  have  little  capital  of  their  own. 
The  self-supporting  men  and  women  who 
occupy  these  buildings  are  no  more  pen- 
sioners than  are  those  who  live  in  the 
more  costly  apartment  - houses.  They 
stay  or  go  at  their  own  will;  they  pay 
1 their  rent;  they  are  one  of  the  best  class- 
es of  the  community.  It  is  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  such  homes  that 
the  lower  classes  are  brought  up  to  their 
leVel. 

There  is  a strong  passage  in  Ruskin’s 
Bible  of  Amiens,  in  which  he  contrasts 
“the  modern  aggregate  of  bad  building, 
and  ill  living  held  in  check  by  constables, 
which  we  call  a town,  of  which  the  widest 
streets  are  devoted  by  consent  to  the  encour- 
agement of  vice,  and  the  narrow  ones  to 
the  concealment  of  misery,”  with  the  great 
cathedrals  and  the  spirit  of  their  builders. 
But  there  was  misery  in  the  old  days  as 
well,  and  we  too  have  cathedral  builders. 
These  men  and  women  have  “builded 
mightily”  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
for  the  service  of  humanity.  Yet  it  is  best 
of  all  that  they  have  not  given , but  have 
garnered.  These  houses  are  not  charities, 
but  simply  a way  of  investing  money  that 
gives  tenants  more  than  they  could  other- 
wise get  for  their  weekly  rent.  This  is  a 
prosaic  way  of  putting  a great  work ; but, 
after  all,  life  is  mostly  written  in  prose. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A PLAY-HOUSE. 

BUT  Judith  laughed  aside  these  foolish 
fears ; as  it  happened*  far  more  im- 
portant matters  were  just  at  this  moment 
occupying  her  mind. 

She  was  in  the  garden.  She  had  brought 
out  some  after-dinner  fragments  for  the 


“ok  sroxK  with  an  Ain  nt  cofljfc  ACTHonmr.  which  she  nEBrsnu." 

JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE: 

HER  LOVE  AFFAIRS  AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES, 

Don;  and  while  the  great  dun-colored 
beast  devoured  these,  she  had  turned  from 
him  to  regard  Matthew  gardener;  and 
there  was  a sullen  resentment  on  her  face; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  imagination  that  he 
kept  doggedly  and  persistently  near  the 
summer-house,  on  wdiieh  she  had  certain 
dark  designs.  However,  the  instant  she 
caught  sight  of  Prudence,  her  eyes  bright- 
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cned  up;  and,  indeed,  became  full  of  an 
eager  animation. 

“Hither,  hither,  good  Prue!”  she  ex- 
claimed, hurriedly.  “Quick!  quick!  I 
have  news  for  you.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Judith,”  said  the  other; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Judith  came  to 
see  there  was  something  wrong — the  star- 
tled pale  face  and  frightened  eyes  had  a 
story  to  tell. 

“ Why,  what  is  to  do  ?”  said  she. 

“Know  you  not,  Judith?  Have  you 
not  heard  ? The  French  king  is  slain— 
is  murdered  by  an  assassin !” 

To  her  astonishment  the  news  seemed 
to  produce  no  effect  whatever. 

“ Well,  I am  sorry  for  the  poor  man,” 
Judith  said,  with  perfect  self-possession. 
“They  that  climb  high  must  sometimes 
have  a sudden  fall.  But  why  should  that 
alarm  you,  good  Prue  ? Or  have  you  oth- 
er news  that  conies  more  nearly  home?” 

And  then,  when  Prudence  almost  breath- 
lessly revealed  the  apprehensions  that  had 
so  suddenly  filled  her  mind,  Judith  would 
not  even  stay  to  discuss  such  a monstrous 
possibility.  She  laughed  it  aside  alto- 
gether. That  the  courteous  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  with  a letter  from 
Ben  Jouson  should  be  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  the  King  of  France  was 
entirely  absurd  and  out  of  the  question. 

“ Nay,  nay.  good  Prue,”  said  she,  light- 
ly, 44  you  shall  make  him  amends  for  these 
unjust  suspicions  ; that  you  shall,  dear 
mouse,  all  in  good  time.  But  listen  now: 
I have  weightier  matters;  I have  eggs  on 
the  spit,  beshrew  me  else ! Can  you  read 
me  this  riddle,  sweet  Prue?  Know  you 
by  these  tokens  what  has  happened  ? My 
father  comes  in  to  dinner  to-day  in  the 
gayest  of  humors;  there  is  no  absent  star- 
ing at  the  window,  and  forgetting  of  all 
of  us;  it  is  all  merriment  this  time;  and 
he  must  needs  have  Bess  Hall  to  sit  beside 
him ; and  he  would  charge  her  with  being 
a witch ; aud  reproach  her  for  our  simple 
meal,  when  that  she  might  have  given  us 
a banquet  like  that  of  a London  Com- 
pany, with  French  dishes  and  silver  flag- 
ons of  Theologicum,  and  a memorial  to 
tell  each  of  us  what  was  coming.  And 
then  he  would  miscall  your  brother — 
which  you  know,  dear  Prudence,  he  never 
would  do  were  he  in  earnest — and  said  he 
was  chamberlain  now,  and  was  conspiring 
to  be  made  alderman,  only  that  he  might 
sell  building  materials  to  the  Corporation 
and  so  make  money  out  of  his  office.  And 
Vol.  LXVIII.-No.  407.-49 
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I know  not  what  else  of  jests  and  laugh- 
ing; but  at  length  he  sent  to  have  the 
Evesham  roan  saddled ; and  he  said  that 
when  once  he  had  gone  along  to  the  sheep- 
wash  to  see  that  the  hurdles  were  rightly 
up  for  the  shearing,  he  would  give  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  idleness  — to  idleness 
wholly;  and  perchance  he  might  ride 
over  to  Broadway  to  see  the  shooting- 
match  going  forward  there.  Now,  you 
wise  one,  can  you  guess  what  has  happen- 
ed ? Know  you  what  is  in  store  for  us  ? 
Can  you  read  me  the  riddle  ?” 

“I  see  no  riddle,  Judith,”  said  the  oth- 
er, with  puzzled  eyes.  4 4 1 met  your  father 
as  I came  through  the  house ; and  he  ask- 
ed if  Julius  were  at  home:  doubtless  he 
would  have  him  ride  to  Broadway  with 
him.” 

4 4 Dear  mouse,  is  that  your  skill  at  guess- 
ing? But  listen  now” — and  here  she 
dropped  her  voice  as  she  regarded  good- 
man  Matthew,  though  that  personage  seem- 
ed busily  enough  occupied  with  his  water- 
ing-can. 44  This  is  what  has  happened:  I 
know  the  signs  of  the  weather.  Be  sure 
he  has  finished  the  play — the  play  that 
the  young  prince  Mamillius  was  in:  you 
remember,  good  Prue  ?— and  the  large  fair 
copy  is  made  out  and  locked  away  in  the 
little  cupboard,  against  my  father's  next 
going  to  London ; and  the  loose  sheets  are 
thrown  into  the  oak  chest,  along  with  the 
others.  And  now,  good  Prue,  sweet  Prue, 
do  you  know  what  you  must  manage? 
Indeed,  I dare  not  go  near  the  summer- 
house while  that  ancient  wiseman  is  loi- 
tering about;  and  you  must  coax  him, 
Prue ; you  must  get  him  away ; sometimes 
I see  his  villain  eyes  watching  me,  as  if  he 
had  suspicion  in  his  mind — ” 

“’Tis  your  own  guilty  conscience,  Ju- 
dith,” said  Prudence,  but  with  a smile; 
for  she  had  herself  connived  at  this  of- 
fense ere  now. 

4 4 By  fair  means  or  foul,  sweet  mouse, 
you  must  get  him  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  garden,”  said  she,  eagerly;  4 4 for  now 
the  Don  has  nearly  finished  his  dinner, 
and  goodman-wiseman-fool  will  wonder  if 
we  stay  longer  here.  Nay,  I have  it,  sweet 
Prue:  you  must  get  him  along  to  the  cor- 
ner where  my  mother  grows  her  simples; 
and  you  must  keep  him  there  for  a space, 
that  I may  get  out  the  right  papers ; and 
this  is  what  you  must  do:  you  will  ask 
him  for  something  that  sounds  like  Latin 
— no  matter  what  nonsense  it  may  be;  and 
he  will  answer  you  that  he  knows  it  right 
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well,  but  has  none  of  it  at  the  present 
time;  and  you  will  say  that  you  have  sure- 
ly seen  it  among  my  mother’s  simples,  and 
thus  you  will  lead  him  away  to  find  it, 
and  the  longer  you  seek  the  better.  Do 
you  understand,  good  Prue  ? — and  quick ! 
quick  1” 

Prudence’s  pale  face  flushed. 

“You  ask  too  much,  Judith.  I can  not 
deceive  the  poor  man  so.” 

“Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  scrupulous,  dear 
mouse.  A trifle — a mere  trifle.” 

And  then  Prudence  happened  to  look 
up,  and  she  met  Judith’s  eyes;  and  there 
was  such  frank  self-confidence  and  auda- 
city in  them,  and  also  such  a singular  and 
clear-shining  beauty,  that  the  simple  Puri- 
tan was  in  a manner  bedazzled.  She  said, 
with  a quiet  smile,  as  she  turned  away  her 
head  again : 

“Well,  I marvel  not,  Judith,  that  you 
can  bewitch  the  young  men,  and  bewilder 
their  understanding.  ’Tis  easy  to  see — if 
they  have  eyes  and  regard  you,  they  are 
lost;  but  how  you  have  your  own  way 
with  all  of  us,  and  how  you  override  our 
judgment,  and  do  with  us  what  you  please, 
that  passes  me.  Even  Dr.  Hall : for  whom 
else  would  he  have  brought  from  Coven- 
try the  green  silk  stockings  and  green  vel- 
vet shoes  ? — you  know  such  vanities  find 
little  favor  in  his  own  home — ” 

“Quick,  quick,  sweetheart,  muzzle  me 
that  gaping  ancient  1”  said  Judith,  inter- 
rupting her.  “The  Don  has  finished; 
and  I will  dart  into  the  summer-house  as 
I carry  back  the  dish.  Detain  him,  sweet 
Prue;  speak  a word  or  two  of  Latin  to 
him;  he  will  swear  he  understands  yo\i 
right  well,  though  you  yourself  under- 
stand not  a word  of  it — ” 

“I  may  not  do  all  you  ask,  Judith,” 
said  the  other,  after  a moment’s  reflection 
(and  still  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she 
was  yielding  to  the  wiles  of  a temptress), 
“but  I will  ask  the  goodman  to  show  me 
your  mother  s simples,  and  how  they 
thrive.” 

A minute  or  two  thereafter  Judith  had 
swiftly  stolen  into  the  summer-house — 
which  was  spacious  and  substantial  of  its 
kind,  and  contained  a small  black  cup- 
board fixed  up  in  a corner  of  the  walls,  a 
table  and  chair,  and  a long  oak  chest  on 
the  floor.  It  was  this  last  that  held  the 
treasure  she  was  in  search  of;  and  now, 
the  lid  having  been  raised,  she  was  down 
on  one  knee,  carefully  selecting  from  a 
mass  of  strewn  papers  (indeed,  there  were 


a riding -whip,  a sword  and  sword-belt, 
and  several  other  articles  mixed  up  in  this 
common  receptacle)  such  sheets  as  were 
without  a minute  mark  which  she  had  in- 
vented for  her  own  private  purposes. 
These  secured  and  hastily  hidden  in  her 
sleeve,  she  closed  the  lid,  and  went  out 
into  the  open  again,  calling  upon  Pru- 
dence to  come  to  her,  for  that  she  was  go- 
ing into  the  house. 

They  did  not,  however,  remain  within- 
doors at  New  Place,  for  that  might  have 
been  dangerous ; they  knew  of  a far  safer 
resort.  Just  behind  Julius  Shawe’s  house, 
and  between  that  and  the  garden,  there 
was  a recess  formed  by  the  gable  of  a large 
barn  not  quite  reaching  the  adjacent  wall. 
It  was  a three-sided  retreat;  overlooked 
by  no  window  whatsoever;  there  was  a 
frail  wooden  bench  on  two  sides  of  it,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  was  partly  blocked  up 
by  an  empty  cask  that  had  been  put  there 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  For  outlook  there 
was  nothing  but  a glimpse  of  the  path  go- 
ing into  the  garden,  a bit  of  greensward, 
and  two  apple-trees  between  them  and  the 
sky.  It  was  not  a noble  theatre,  this  little 
den  behind  the  barn ; but  it  had  produced 
for  these  two  many  a wonderful  pageant; 
for  the  empty  barrel  and  the  bare  bam 
wall  and  the  two  trees  would  at  one  time 
be  transformed  into  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  Rosalind  would  be  walking  there  in 
her  pretty  page  costume,  and  laughing  at 
the  love -sick  Orlando;  and  again  they 
would  form  the  secret  haunts  of  Queen 
Titania  and  her  court,  with  the  jealous 
Oberon  chiding  her  for  her  refusal;  and 
again  they  would  become  the  hall  of  a 
great  northern  castle,  with  trumpets  and 
cannon  sounding  without  as  the  King 
drank  to  Hamlet.  Indeed,  the  elder  of 
these  two  young  women  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily vivid  imagination;  she  saw  the 
things  and  people  as  if  they  were  actually 
there  before  her;  she  realized  their  exist- 
ence so  intensely  that  even  Prudeuce  was 
brought  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  to 
follow  their  actions  now  with  hot  indig- 
nation, and  now  with  triumphant  delight 
over  good  fortune  come  at  last.  There 
was  no  stage-carpenter  there  to  distract 
them  with  his  dismal  expedients;  no  actor 
to  thrust  his  physical  peculiarities  be- 
tween them  and  the  poet’s  ethereal  vi- 
sions; the  dream-world  was  before  them, 
clear  and  filled  with  light ; and  Prudence's 
voice  was  gentle  and  of  a musical  kind. 
Nay,  sometimes  Judith  would  leap  to  her 
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feet.  “You  shall  not! — you  shall  not!” 
she  would  exclaim,  as  if  addressing  some 
strange  visitant  that  was  showing  the  vil- 
lainy of  his  mind ; and  tears  came  quickly 
to  her  eyes  if  there  was  a tale  of  pity ; and 
the  joy  and  laughter  over  lovers  recon- 
ciled brought  warm  color  to  her  face. 
They  forgot  that  these  walls  that  inclosed 
them  were  of  gray  mud;  they  forgot  that 
the  prevailing  odor  in  the  air  was  that 
of  the  malt  in  the  barn;  for  now  they 
were  regarding  Romeo  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  dusk  of  the  garden  around,  and 
J uliet  uttering  her  secrets  to  the  honeyed 
night;  and  again  they  were  listening  to 
the  awful  voices  of  the  witches  on  the 
heath,  and  guessingat  the  sombre  thoughts 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Macbeth ; and 
then  again  they  were  crying  bitterly  when 
they  saw  before  them  an  old  man,  gray- 
haired, discrowned,  and  witless,  that  look- 
ed from  one  to  the  other  of  those  standing 
by,  and  would  ask  who  the  sweet  lady 
was  that  sought  with  tears  for  his  bene- 
diction. They  could  hear  the  frail  and 
shaken  voice : 

“ Methinks  I should  know  you,  and  know  (his  man ; 
Yet  I am  doubtful : for  / am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is : and  all  the  skill  I have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ; nor  1 know  not 
Where  I did  lodge  last  night . Do  not  laugh  at 
me  ; 

For,  as  I am  a man , I think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia .” 

And  now,  as  they  had  retired  into  this 
sheltered  nook,  and  Prudence  was  care- 
fully placing  in  order  the  scattered  sheets 
that  had  been  given  her,  Judith  was  look- 
ing on  with  some  compunction. 

“Indeed  I grieve  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  sweetheart,”  said  she.  “ I would 
I could  get  at  the  epopy  that  my  father  has 
locked  away — ” 

“Judith!”  her  friend  said,  reproach- 
fully. “ You  would  not  take  that?  Why, 
your  father  will  scarce  show  it  even  to  Ju- 
lius, and  sure  I am  that  none  in  the  house 
would  put  a hand  upon  it — ” 

“If  it  were  a book  of  psalms  and  para- 
phrases, they  might  be  of  another  mind,” 
Judith  said ; but  Prudence  would  not 
hear. 

“Nay,”  said  she,  as  she  continued  to 
search  for  the  connecting  pages.  “ I have 
heard  your  father  say  to  Julius  that  there 
is  but  little  difference;  and  that  ’tis  only 
when  he  has  leisure  here  in  Stratford  that 
he  makes  this  copy  writ  out  fair  and 
large;  in  London  he  takes  no  such  pains. 


Truly  I would  not  that  either  Julius  or 
any  of  his  acquaintance  knew  of  my  fin- 
gering in  such  a matter:  what  would  they 
say,  Judith  ? And  sometimes,  indeed,  my  * 
mind  is  ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  it — that 
I should  be  reading  to  you  things  that  so 
many  godly  people  denounce  as  wicked 
and  dangerous — ” 

‘ ‘ You  are  too  full  of  fears,  good  mouse,” 
said  Judith,  coolly,  “and  too  apt  to  take 
the  good  people  at  their  word.  Nay,  I 
have  heard;  they  will  make  you  out  ev- 
erything to  be  wicked  and  sinful  that  is 
not  to  their  own  minds ; and  they  are 
zealous  among  the  saints ; but  I have 
heard,  I have  heard.” 

“What,  then?”  said  the  other,  with 
some  faint  color  in  her  face. 

“No  matter,”  said  Judith,  carelessly. 

“ Well,  I have  heard  that  when  they  make 
a journey  to  London  they  are  as  fond  of 
claret  wine  and  oysters  as  any ; but  no 
matter : in  truth  the  winds  carry  many  a 
thing  not  worth  the  listening  to.  But 
as  regards  this  special  wickedness,  sweet 
mouse,  indeed  you  are  innocent  of  it;  ’tis 
all  laid  to  my  charge;  I am  the  sinner 
and  temptress;  be  sure  you  shall  not  suf- 
fer one  jot  through  my  iniquity.  And 
now  have  you  got  them  all  together  ? 
Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?” 

“ But  you  must  tell  me  where  the  sto- 
ry ceased,  dear  Judith,  when  last  we  had 
it;  for  indeed  you  have  a marvellous 
memory,  even  to  the  word  and  the  letter. 
The  poor  babe  that  was  abandoned  on  the 
sea-shore  had  just  been  found  by  the  old 
shepherd — went  it  not  so  ?— and  he  was 
wondering  at  the  rich  bearing- cloth  it 
was  wrapped  in.  Why,  here  is  the  name 
— Perdita,”  she  continued,  as  she  rapidly 
scanned  one  or  two  of  the  papers— “who 
is  now  grown  up,  it  appears,  and  in  much 
grace;  and  this  is  a kind  of  introduction, 

I take  it,  to  tell  you  all  that  has  happened 
since  your  father  last  went  to  London — I 
mean  since  the  story  was  broken  off.  And 
Florizel— I remember  not  the  name — but 
here  he  is  so  named  as  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia — ” 

A quick  laugh  of  intelligence  rose  to 
Judith’s  eyes;  she  had  an  alert  brain. 

“Prince  Florizel?”  she  exclaimed. 
“And  Princess  Perdita!  That  were  a 
fair  match,  in  good  sooth,  and  a way  to 
heal  old  differences.  But  to  the  begin- 
ning, sweetheart,  I beseech  you;  let  us 
hear  how  the  story  is  to  be;  and  pray 
Heaven  he  gives  me  back  my  little  Ma- 
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millius,  that  was  so  petted  and  teased  by 
the  court  ladies.” 

However,  as  speedily  appeared,  she  had 
anticipated  too  easy  a continuation  and 
conclusion.  The  young  Prince  Florizel 
proved  to  be  enamored,  not  of  one  of  his 
own  station,  but  of  a simple  shepherdess ; 
and  although  she  instantly  guessed  that 
this  shepherdess  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
forsaken  Perdita,  the  conversation  be- 
tween King  Polixenes  and  the  good  Ca- 
millo  still  left  her  in  doubt.  As  for  the 
next  scene— the  encounter  between  Au- 
tolycus  and  the  country  clown — Judith 
wholly  and  somewhat  sulkily  disapproved 
of  that.  She  laughed,  it  is  true;  but  it 
was  sorely  against  her  will.  For  she  sus- 
pected that  goodinan  Matthew’s  influence 
was  too  apparent  here ; and  that,  were  he 
ever  to  hear  of  the  story,  he  would  in  his 
vanity  claim  this  part  as  his  own;  more- 
over, there  was  a kind  of  familiarity  and 
every-day  feeling  in  the  atmosphere — 
why,  she  herself  had  been  rapidly  ques- 
tioned by  her  father  about  the  necessary 
purchases  for  a sheep-shearing  feast,  and 
Susan,  laughing,  had  struck  in  with  the 
information  as  to  the  saffron  for  coloring 
the  warden-pies.  But  when  the  sweet- 
voiced Prudence  came  to  the  scene  be- 
tween Prince  Florizel  and  the  pretty  shep- 
herdess, then  Judith  was  right  well  con- 
tent. 

“Oh,  do  you  see,  now,  how  her  gentle 
birth  shines  through  her  lowly  condition !” 
she  said,  quickly.  “And  when  the  old 
shepherd  finds  that  he  has  been  ordering 
a king’s  daughter  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
feast— ay,  and  soundly  rating  her,  too,  for 
her  bashful  ways — what  a fright  will  seize 
the  good  old  man!  And  what  says  she 
in  answer  ?— again,  good  Prue  — let  me 
hear  it  again— marry,  now,  I’ll  be  sworn 
she  had  just  such  another  voice  as  yours !” 

“To  the  King  Polixenes,”  Prudence 
continued,  regarding  the  manuscript, 
“who  is  in  disguise,  you  know,  Judith, 
she  says : 

‘ Welcome,  sir  / 

It  is  my  father's  will  I should  take  on  me 

The  hostess-ship  o’  the  day  ; — you're  welcome , sir.’ 

And  then  to  both  the  gentlemen: 


* Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 
sirs , 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ; these  keep 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long  ; 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both , 

And  icelcornc  to  our  shearing/'” 

“ Ah,  there,  now,  will  they  not  be  won 
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by  her  gentleness  ?”  she  cried,  eagerly. 
“Will  they  not  suspect  and  discover  the 
truth  ? It  were  a new  thing  for  a prince 
to  wed  a shepherdess,  but  this  is  no  shep- 
herdess, as  an  owl  might  see ! What  say 
they  then,  Prue?  Have  they  no  suspi- 
cion ?” 

So  Prudence  continued  her  patient  read- 
ing— in  the  intense  silence  that  was  bro- 
ken only  by  the  twittering  of  the  birds 
in  the  orchard,  or  the  crowing  of  a cock 
in  some  neighboring  yard;  and  Judith 
listened  keenly,  drinking  in  every  vary- 
ing phrase.  But  when  Florizel  had  ad- 
dressed his  speech  to  the  pretty  hostess  of 
the  day,  Judith  could  no  longer  forbear: 
she  clapped  her  hands  iu  delight. 

“There,  now,  that  is  a true  lover;  that 
is  spoken  like  a true  lover,”  she  cried, 
with  her  face  radiant  and  proud.  4 4 Again, 
good  Prue — let  us  hear  what  he  says— av, 
and  before  them  all,  too,  I warrant  me 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  her.” 

So  Prudence  had  to  read  once  more 
Florizel’s  praise  of  his  gentle  mistress: 

“ ‘ What  you  do 

Still  belters  what  is  done.  When  yon  *jxak,  sweet, 
Td  have  you  do  it  ever:  when  you  sing ; 

Td  have  yon  buy  and  sell  so  ; so  give  alms  ; 
Fray  so  ; and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 

To  sing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance , I wish  you 
A wave  o'  the  sea , that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ; move  still , still  so , and  own 
No  other  function.  Each  your  doing , 

So  singular  in  each  particular , 

Crotons  what  you  arc  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens  P ” 

“In  good  sooth,  it  is  spoken  like  a true 
lover,”  Judith  said,  with  a light  on  her 
face  as  if  the  speech  had  been  addressed 
to  herself.  “Like  one  that  is  well  con- 
tent with  his  sweetheart,  and  is  proud  of 
her,  and  approves ! Marry,  there  be  few 
of  such  in  these  days;  for  this  one  is  jea- 
lous and  unreasonable,  and  would  have 
the  mastery  too  soon ; and  that  one  would 
frighten  you  to  his  will  by  declaring  you 
are  on  the  highway  to  perdition;  and 
another  would  have  you  more  civil  to  his 
tribe  of  kinsfolk.  But  there  is  a true 
lover,  now;  there  is  one  that  is  courteous 
and  gentle;  one  that  is  not  afraid  to  ap- 
prove: there  may  be  such  in  Stratford,  but. 
God  wot,  they  would  seem  to  be  a scarce 
commodity!  Nay,  I pray  your  pardon, 
good  Prue:  to  the  story,  if  it  please  you— 
and  is  there  aught  of  the  little  Mamillius 
forth-coming?” 

And  so  the  reading  proceeded ; and  Ju- 
dith was  in  much  delight  that  the  old 
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King  seemed  to  perceive  something  un- 
usual in  the  grace  and  carriage  of  the 
pretty  Perdita. 

“What  is’t  he  says?  What  are  the 
very  words  ?” 

M ‘ This  is  tlu  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 

Ran  on  the  greensward : nothing  she  does  or  seems 

Rut  smaclcs  of  something  greater  than  herself; 

Too  noble  for  this  place!” 

“Yes!  yes!  yes!”  she  exclaimed,  quick- 
ly. “And  sees  he  not  some  likeness  to 
the  Queen  Hermione?  Surely  he  must 
remember  the  poor  injured  Queen,  and 
see  that  this  is  her  daughter?  Happy 
daughter,  that  has  a lover  that  thinks  so 
well  of  her ! And  now,  Prue?” 

But  when  in  the  course  of  the  hushed 
reading  all  these  fair  hopes  came  to  be 
cruelly  shattered;  when  the  pastoral  ro- 
mance was  brought  to  a sudden  end; 
when  the  King,  disclosing  himself,  de- 
clared a divorce  between  the  unhappy 
lovers,  and  was  for  hanging  the  ancient 
shepherd,  and  would  have  Perdita’s  beau- 
ty scratched  with  briers;  and  when  Pru- 
dence had  to  repeat  the  farewell  words 
addressed  to  the  prince  by  his  hapless 
sweetheart — 

“ ‘ Wirt  please  you , sir,  be  gone  ? 

I told  you  what  would  come  of  this.  Beseech  you , 

Of  your  own  stale  take  care ; this  dream  of  mine — 

Being  now  awake , I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 

But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep—'  ” 

— there  was  something  very  like  tears  in 
the  gentle  reader’s  eyes;  but  that  was  not 
Judith’s  mood;  she  was  in  a tempest  of 
indignation. 

“ God’s  my  life !”  she  cried,  “ was  there 
ever  such  a fool  as  this  old  King  ? He  a 
king ! He  to  sit  on  a throne ! Better  if 
he  sate  in  a barn  and  helped  madge- 
howlet  to  catch  mice!  And  what  says 
the  prince  ? Nay,  I’ll  be  sworn  he  proves 
himself  a true  man,  and  no  summer  play- 
fellow ; he  will  stand  by  her ; he  will  hold 
to  her,  let  the  ancient  dotard  wag  his 
beard  as  he  please !” 

And  so,  in  the  end,  the  story  was  told, 
and  all  happily  settled ; and  Prudence  rose 
from  the  rude  wooden  bench  with  a kind 
of  wistful  look  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had 
been  far  away,  and  seen  strange  things. 
Then  Judith — pausing  for  a minute  or  so 
as  if  she  would  fix  the  whole  tiling  in  her 
memory,  to  be  thought  over  afterward — 
proceeded  to  tie  the  pages  together  for  the 
better  concealment  of  them  on  her  way 
home. 

“And  the  wickedness  of  it?”  said  she, 


lightly.  “Wherein  lies  the  wickedness 
of  such  a reading,  sweet  mouse  ?” 

Prudence  was  somewhat  shamefaced  on 
such  occasions;  she  could  not  honestly 
say  that  she  regretted  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  giving  way  to  Judith’s  impor- 
tunities. 

“Some  would  answer  you,  Judith,” she 
said,  “that  we  had  but  ill  used  time  that 
was  given  us  for  more  serious  purposes.” 

“And  for  what  more  serious  purposes, 
good  gossip?  For  the  repeating  of  idle 
tales  about  our  neighbors  ? Or  the  spend- 
ing of  the  afternoon  in  sleep,  as  is  the 
custom  with  many  ? Are  we  all  so  busy, 
then,  that  we  may  not  pass  a few  minutes 
in  amusement  ? But,  indeed,  sweet  Prue,” 
said  she,  as  she  gave  a little  touch  to  her 
pretty  cap  and  snow-white  ruff,  to  put  them 
right  before  she  went  out  into  the  street, 
“I  mean  to  make  amends  this  afternoon. 
I shall  be  busy  enough  to  make  up  for 
whatever  loss  of  time  there  has  been  over 
this  dangerous  and  godless  idleness.  For, 
do  you  know,  I have  everything  ready 
now  for  the  new  Portugal  receipts  that 
you  read  to  me ; and  two  of  them  I am  to 
try  as  soon  as  I get  home;  and  my  father 
is  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter — till  the 
dishes  be  on  the  table.  So  fare  you  well, 
sweet  mouse;  and  give  ye  good  thanks, 
too:  this  has  been  but  an  evil  preparation 
for  the  church-going  of  the  morrow,  but 
remember,  the  sin  was  mine— you  are  quit 
of  that.” 

And  then  her  glance  fell  on  the  roll  of 
papers  that  she  held  in  her  hand. 

1 4 The  pretty  Perdita !”  said  she.  4 4 Her 
beauty  was  not  scratched  with  briers,  aft- 
er all.  And  I doubt  not  she  was  in  brave 
attire  at  the  court;  though  methinks  I 
better  like  to  remember  her  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  giving  the  flowers  to 
this  one  and  that.  And  happy  Perdita, 
also,  to  have  the  young  prince  come  to 
the  sheep-shearing,  and  say  so  many  sweet 
things  to  her!  Is’t  possible,  think  you, 
Prue,  there  might  come  such  another 
handsome  stranger  to  our  sheep-shearing 
that  is  now  at  hand  ?” 

44 1 know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith.” 

44  Why,  now,  should  such  things  happen 
only  in  Bohemia?”  she  said,  gayly,  to  the 
gentle  and  puzzled  Prudence.  4 4 Soon 
our  shearing  will  begin,  for  the  weather 
has  been  Warm,  and  I hear  the  hurdles 
are  already  fixed.  And  there  will  be 
somewhat  of  a merry-making,  no  doubt; 
and — and  the  road  from  Evesham  hither 
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is  a fair  and  goodly  road,  that  a hand- 
some young  stranger  might*  well  come 
riding  along.  What  then,  good  mouse  ? 
If  one  wrere  to  meet  him  in  the  lane  that 
crosses  to  Shottery — and  to  bid  him  to  the 
feast — what  then  ?” 

“Oh,  Judith,  surely  you  are  not  still 
thinking  of  that  dangerous  man!”  the 
other  exclaimed. 

But  Judith  merely  regarded  her  for  a 
second,  with  the  clear-shining  eyes  now 
become  quite  demure  and  inscrutable. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A REMONSTRANCE. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday;  and  Ju- 
dith, haying  got  through  her  few  domestic 
duties  at  an  early  hour,  and  being  dressed 
in  an  especially  pretty  costume  in  honor 
of  the  holy  day,  thought  she  need  no  long- 
er remain  within-doors,  but  would  walk 
along  to  the  cliurch-yard,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  find  Prudence.  The  latter  very 
often  went  thither  on  a Sunday  morning, 
partly  for  quiet  reverie  and  recalling  of 
this  one  and  the  other  of  her  departed  but 
not  forgotten  friends  whose  names  were 
carven  on  the  tombstones,  and  partly — 
if  this  may  be  forgiven  her — to  see  how 
the  generous  mother  earth  had  responded 
to  her  week-day  labors  in  the  planting  and 
tending  of  the  graves.  But  when  Ju- 
dith, idly  and  carelessly  as  was  her  wont, 
reached  the  church-yard,  she  found  the 
wide,  silent  space  quite  empty ; so  she  con- 
cluded that  Prudence  had  probably  been 
detained  by  a visit  to  some  one  fallen 
sick;  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well 
wait  for  her;  and  with  that  view — or  per- 
haps out  of  mere  thoughtlessness  — she 
went  along  to  the  river-side,  and  sat  down 
on  the  low  wall  there,  having  before  her 
the  slowly  moving  yellow  stream  and  the 
fair,  far-stretcliing  landscape  beyond. 

There  had  been  some  rain  during  the 
night ; the  roads  she  had  come  along  were 
miry;  and  here  the  grass  in  the  church- 
yard was  dripping  with  the  wet;  but  there 
was  a kind  of  suffused  rich  light  abroad 
that  bespoke  the  gradual  breaking  through 
of  the  sun;  and  there  was  a warmth  in 
the  moist  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  call 
forth  all  kinds  of  sweet  odors  from  the 
surrounding  plants  and  flowers.  Not 
that  she  needed  these,  for  she  had  fixed 
in  her  bosom  a little  nosegay  of  yellow- 


leaved mint,  that  was  quite  sufficient  to 
sweeten  the  scarcely  moving  air.  And  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  silence  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  all  the  world  were  awake — and 
had  been  awake  for  hours— but  that  all 
the  human  beings  were  gone  out  of  it. 
The  rooks  were  cawing  in  the  elms  above 
her;  the  bees  hummed  as  they  flew  by 
into  the  open  light  over  the  stream;  and 
far  away  she  could  hear  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  on  the  farms;  but  there  was 
no  sound  of  any  human  voice,  nor  any 
glimpse  of  any  human  creature  in  the 
wide  landscape.  And  she  grew  to  won- 
der what  it  would  be  like  if  she  were  left 
alone  in  the  world,  all  the  people  gone 
from  it,  her  own  relatives  and  friends  no 
longer  here  and  around  her,  but  away  in 
the  strange  region  wrhere  Hamnet  was, 
and  perhaps,  on  such  a morning  as  this, 
regarding  her  not  without  pity,  and  even, 
it  might  be,  with  some  touch  of  half-re- 
called affection.  Which  of  them  all 
should  she  regret  the  most?  Which  of 
them  all  would  this  solitary  creature- 
left  alone  in  Stratford,  in  an  empty  town 
— most  crave  for,  and  feel  the  want  of  ? 
Well,  she  went  over  these  friends  and 
neighbors  and  companions  and  would-be 
lovers;  and  she  tried  to  imagine  what,  in 
such  circumstances,  she  might  think  of 
this  one  and  that;  and  which  of  them  she 
would  most  desire  to  have  hack  on  the 
earth  and  living  with  her.  But  right 
well  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  all  this 
balancing  and  choosing  was  but  a pre- 
tense. There  was  but  the  one;  the  one 
whose  briefest  approval  was  a kind  of 
heaven  to  her,  and  the  object  of  her  secret 
and  constant  desire  ; the  one  who  turn- 
ed aside  her  affection  with  a jest ; who 
brought  her  silks  and  scents  from  Lon- 
don as  if  her  mind  were  set  on  no  other 
things  than  these.  And  she  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether,  in  those  ima- 
gined circumstances,  he  might  come  to 
think  differently  of  her  and  to  under- 
stand her  somewhat;  and  indeed  she  was 
already  picturing  to  herself  the  life  they 
might  lead — these  two,  father  and  daugh- 
ter, together  in  the  empty  and  silent  but 
sun-lit  and  sufficiently  cheerful  town  — 
when  her  idle  reverie  was  interrupted. 
There  was  a sound  of  talking  behind  her; 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  people  were  now 
coming  to  church;  for  the  doors  were 
already  open. 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  that  this 
was  Master  Walter  Blaise  who  had  just 
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come  through  the  little  swinging  gate, 
and  that  he  was  accompanied  by  two  lit- 
tle girls,  one  at  each  side  of  him,  and 
holding  his  hand.  Instantly  she  turned 
her  head  away,  pretending  not  to  have 
seen  him. 

“Bless  the  man  I”  she  said  to  herself, 
“what  does  he  here  of  a Sunday  morn- 
ing? Why  is  so  diligent  a pastor  not  in 
charge  of  his  own  flock  ?” 

But  she  felt  secure  enough.  Not  only 
was  he  accompanied  by  the  two  children, 
but  there  was  this  other  safeguard  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  profane  the  holy  day 
by  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of 
wooing.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the 
young  parson  had  had  but  few  opportuni- 
ties for  that,  the  other  members  of  the 
household  eagerly  seeking  his  society 
when  he  came  to  New  Place,  and  Judith 
sharp  to  watch  her  chances  of  escape. 

The  next  moment  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  a quick  footstep  behind  her.  She 
did  not  move. 

“Give  you  good-morrow,  Judith,”  said 
he,  presenting  himself,  and  regarding  her 
with  his  keen  and  confident  gray  eyes. 
“I  would  crave  a word  with  you;  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  a word  in  season,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  you.” 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  cool  authority, 
which  she  resented.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  clownish  bashfulness  of  young  Jel- 
levman  about  him;  nor  yet  of  the  half 
timid,  half  sulky  jealousy  of  Tom  Quiney ; 
but  a kind  of  mastery,  as  if  his  office  gave 
him  the  right  to  speak,  and  commanded 
that  she  should  hear.  And  she  did  not 
think  this  fair,  and  she  distinctly  wished 
to  be  alone;  so  that  her  face  had  but  little 
welcome  in  it,  and  none  of  the  shining 
radiance  of  kindness  that  Willy  Hart  so 
worshipped. 

“I  know  you  like  not  hearing  of  seri- 
ous things,  Judith,”  said  he  (while  she 
wondered  whither  he  had  sent  the  two 
little  girls:  perhaps  into  the  church?), 
“but  I were  no  true  friend  to  you,  as  I 
desire  to  be,  if  I feared  to  displease  you 
when  there  is  need.” 

“What  have  I done,  then?  In  what 
have  I offended  ? I know  we  are  all  mis- 
erable sinners,  if  that  be  what  you  mean,” 
said  she,  coldly. 

“I  would  not  have  you  take  it  that 
way,  Judith,”  said  he;  and  there  really 
was  much  friendliness  in  his  voice.  “I 
meant  to  speak  kindly  to  you.  Nay,  I 
have  tried  to  understand  you;  and  per- 
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chance  I do  in  a measure.  You  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  health  and  spirits 
as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few;  you  are  well  con- 
tent with  your  life  and  the  passing  mo- 
ment; you  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed, 
or  to  think  of  the  future.  But  the  future 
will  come,  nevertheless,  and  it  may  be 
with  altered  circumstances;  your  light- 
heartedness may  cease,  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness may  fall  upon  you,  and  then  you 
may  wish  you  had  learned  earlier  to  seek 
for  help  and  consolation  where  these  alone 
are  to  be  found.  It  were  well  that  you 
should  think  of  such  things  now,  surely; 
you  can  not  live  always  as  you  live  now 
—I  had  almost  said  a godless  life,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  offend;  in  truth,  I would 
rather  lead  you  in  all  kindliness  to  what 
I know  is  the  true  pathway  to  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  the  soul.  I would  speak 
to  you,  Judith,  if  in  no  other  way,  as  a 
brother  in  Christ;  I were  no  true  friend 
to  you  else ; nay,  I have  the  command  of 
the  Master  whom  I serve  to  speak  and 
fear  not.” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  was  better 
content  now.  So  long  as  he  only  preach- 
ed at  her,  he  was  within  his  province,  and 
within  his  right. 

“And  bethink  you,  Judith,”  said  he, 
with  a touch  of  reproach  in  his  voice, 

‘ 4 how  and  why  it  is  you  enjoy  such  health 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirits : surely  through 
the  Lord  in  His  loving-kindness  answering 
the  prayers  of  your  pious  mother.  Your 
life,  one  might  say,  was  vouchsafed  in  an- 
swer to  her  supplications ; and  do  you  owe 
nothing  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  God,  and 
to  God’s  Church,  and  to  Gods  people? 
Why  should  you  hold  aloof  from  them  ? 
Why  should  you  favor  worldly  things, 
and  walk  apart  from  the  congregation,  and 
live  as  if  to-morrow  were  always  to  be  as 
to-day,  and  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  end 
to  life,  no  calling  to  account  as  to  how  we 
have  spent  our  time  here  upon  earth?  Dear 
Judith,  I speak  not  unkindly;  I wish  not 
to  offend ; but  often  my  heart  is  grieved 
for  you ; and  I would  have  you  think  how 
trifling  our  present  life  is  in  view  of  the 
great  eternity  whither  we  are  all  joumey- 
iug;  and  I would  ask  you,  for  your  soul’s 
sake,  and  for  your  peace  of  mind  here  and 
hereafter,  to  join  with  us,  and  come  closer 
with  us,  and  partake  of  our  exercises.  In- 
deed you  will  find  a truer  happiness.  Do 
you  not  owe  it  to  us  ? Have  you  no  grati- 
tude for  the  answering  of  your  mother’s, 
prayers  t” 
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44 Doubtless,  doubtless,”  said  she  (though 
she  would  rather  have  been  listening  in  si- 
lence to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  that  were 
all  rejoicing  now,  for  the  sun  had  at  length 
cleared  away  the  morning  vapors,  and  the 
woods  and  the  meadows  and  the  far  up- 
lands were  all  shining  in  the  brilliant  new 
light).  44 1 go  to  church  as  the  others  do, 
and  there  we  give  thanks  for  all  the  mer- 
cies that  have  been  granted.” 

44 And  is  it  enough,  think  you?”  said  he 
— and  as  he  stood,  while  she  sat,  she  did 
not  care  to  meet  those  clear,  keen,  authori- 
tative eyes  that  were  bent  on  her.  44  Does 
your  conscience  tell  you  that  you  give  suf- 
ficient thanks  for  what  God  in  His  great 
mercy  has  vouchsafed  to  you  ? Lip-serv- 
ice every  seventh  day ! — a form  of  words 
gone  through  before  you  take  your  after- 
noon walk ! Why,  if  a neighbor  were  kind 
to  you,  you  would  show  him  as  much  grat- 
itude as  that;  and  this  is  all  you  offer  to 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  having 
in  His  compassion  listened  to  your  mo- 
ther’s prayers,  and  bestowed  on  you  life 
and  health  and  a cheerful  mind  ?” 

4 4 What  would  you  have  me  do  ? I can 
not  profess  to  be  a saint  while  at  heart  I 
am  none,”  said  she,  somewhat  sullenly. 

It  was  an  unlucky  question.  Moreover, 
at  this  moment  the  bells  in  the  tower  sent 
forth  their  first  throbbing  peals  into  the 
startled  air;  and  these  doubtless  recalled 
him  to  the  passing  of  time,  and  the  fact 
that  presently  the  people  would  be  com- 
ing into  the  church-yard. 

44 1 will  speak  plainly  to  you,  Judith;  I 
take  no  shame  to  mention  such  a matter 
on  the  Lord’s  day;  perchance  the  very 
holiness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  spot  where 
I have  chanced  to  meet  you  will  the  bet- 
ter incline  your  heart.  You  know  what  I 
have  wished;  what  your  family  wish;  and 
indeed  you  can  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
have  seen.  It  is  true,  I am  but  a humble 
laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ; but  I mag- 
nify my  office;  it  is  an  honorable  work; 
the  saving  of  souls,  the  calling  to  repent- 
ance, the  carrying  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
and  stricken  ones  of  the  earth — I say  that 
is  an  honorable  calling,  and  one  that  bless- 
es them  that  partake  in  it,  and  gives  a 
peace  of  mind  far  beyond  what  the  world- 
lings dream  of.  And  if  I have  wished  that 
you  might  be  able  and  willing — through 
God’s  merciful  inclining  of  your  heart — 
to  aid  me  in  this  work,  to  become  my  help- 
meet, was  it  only  of  my  own  domestic 
state  I was  thinking?  Surely  not.  I have 


seen  you  from  day  to  day — careless  and 
content  with  the  trifles  and  idle  things  of 
this  vain  and  profitless  world ; but  I have 
looked  forward  to  what  might  befall  in 
the  future,  and  I have  desired  with  all 
my  heart — yea,  and  with  prayers  to  God 
for  the  same — that  you  should  be  taught 
to  seek  the  true  haven  in  time  of  need.  Do 
you  understand  me,  Judith  ?” 

He  spoke  with  little  tenderness,  and 
certainly  with  no  show  of  lover-like  anx- 
iety; but  he  was  in  earnest;  and  she  had 
a terrible  conviction  pressing  upon  her 
that  her  wit  might  not  be  able  to  save  her. 
The  others  she  could  easily  elude  when 
she  was  in  the  mind;  this  one  spoke  close 
and  clear;  she  was  afraid  to  look  up  and 
face  his  keen,  acquisitive  eyes. 

“And  if  I do  understand  you,  good 
Master  Blaise,”  said  she,  desperately;  “if 
I do  understand  you — as  I confess  I have 
gathered  something  of  this  before — but — 
but  surely — one  such  as  I — such  as  you 
say  I am — might  she  not  become  pious — 
and  seek  to  have  her  soul  saved— without 
also  having  to  marry  a parson  ?— if  such 
be  your  meaning,  good  Master  Blaise.” 

It  was  she  who  was  in  distress  and  in 
embarrassment ; not  he. 

“You  are  not  situated  as  many  others 
are,”  said  he.  “You  owe  your  life,  as 
one  may  say,  to  the  prayers  of  God’s  peo- 
ple; I but  put  before  you  one  way  in 
which  you  could  repay  the  debt — by  la- 
boring in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  giving 
the  health  and  cheerfulness  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  you  to  the  comfort  of 
those  less  fortunate — ” 

4 4 1 ? Such  a one  as  I ? Nay,  nay,  you 
have  shown  me  how  all  unfit  I were  for 
that,”  she  exclaimed,  glad  of  this  one  loop- 
hole. 

44 1 will  not  commend  you,  Judith,  to 
your  face,”  said  he,  calmly,  “nor  praise 
such  worldly  gifts  as  others,  it  may  be, 
overvalue;  but  in  truth  I may  say  you 
have  a way  of  winning  people  toward 
you;  your  presence  is  welcome  to  the 
sick ; your  cheerfulness  gladdens  the 
troubled  in  heart;  and  you  have  youth 
and  strength  and  an  intelligence  beyond 
that  of  many.  Are  all  these  to  be  thrown 
away  ? — to  wither  and  perish  as  the  years 
go  by  ? Nay,  I seek  not  to  urge  my  suit 
to  you  by  idle  words  of  wooing,  as  they 
call  it,  or  by  allurements  of  flattery; 
these  are  the  foolish  devices  of  the  ballad- 
mongers  and  the  players,  and  are  well 
fitted,  I doubt  not,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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master  of  these,  the  father  of  lies  him- 
self; rather  would  I speak  to  you  words 
of  sober  truth  and  reason ; I would  show 
you  how  you  can  make  yourself  useful  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  so  offer  some 
thanksgiving  for  the  bounties  bestowed 
on  you.  Pray  consider  it,  Judith;  I ask 
not  for  yea  or  nay  at  this  moment;  I 
would  have  your  heart  meditate  over  it 
in  your  own  privacy,  when  you  can  be- 
think you  of  what  has  happened  to  you 
and  what  may  happen  to  you  in  the  fu- 
ture. Life  has  been  glad  for  you  so  far; 
but  trouble  might  come;  your  relatives 
are  older  than  you ; you  might  be  left  so 
that  you  would  be  thankful  to  have  one 
beside  you  whose  arm  you  could  lean  on 
in  time  of  distress.  Think  over  it,  Ju- 
dith, and  may  God  incline  your  heart  to 
what  is  right  and  best  for  you.” 

But  at  this  moment  the  first  of  the  ear- 
ly comers  began  to  make  their  appearance 
—strolling  along  toward  the  church-yard, 
and  chatting  to  each  other  as  they  came 
— and  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  her  that  if 
he  and  she  separated  thus,  he  might  con- 
sider that  she  had  given  some  silent  ac- 
quiescence to  his  reasons  and  arguments; 
and  this  possibility  alarmed  her. 

“Good  Master  Blaise,”  said  she,  hur- 
riedly, “pray  mistake  me  not.  Surely, 
if  you  are  choosing  a helpmeet  for  such 
high  and  holy  reasons,  it  were  well  that 
you  looked  further  afield.  I am  all  un- 
worthy for  such  a place — indeed  I know 
it;  there  is  not  a maid  in  Stratford  that 
would  not  better  become  it ; nay,  for  my 
own  part,  I know  several  that  I could 
point  out  to  you,  though  your  own  judg- 
ment were  best  in  such  a matter.  I pray 
you  think  no  more  of  me  in  regard  to 
such  a position;  God  help  me,  I should 
make  a parson's  wife  such  as  all  the 
neighbors  would  stare  at;  indeed  I know 
there  be  many  you  could  choose  from — if 
their  heart  were  set  in  that  direction — 
that  are  far  better  than  I.” 

And  with  this  protest  she  would  fain 
have  got  away;  and  she  was  all  anxiety 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  Prudence,  whose  ap- 
pearance would  afford  her  a fair  excuse. 
How  delightful  would  be  the  silence  of 
the  great  building  and  the  security  of  the 
oaken  pewl  with  what  a peace  of  mind 
would  she  regard  the  soft-colored  beams 
of  light  streaming  into  the  chancel,  and 
listen  to  the  solemn  organ  music,  and 
wait  for  the  silver-clear  tones  of  Susan's 
voice!  But  good  Master  Walter  would 


have  another  word  with  her  ere  allowing 
her  to  depart. 

“In  truth  you  misjudge  yourself,  Ju- 
dith,” said  he,  with  a firm  assurance,  as  if 
he  could  read  her  heart  far  better  than 
she  herself.  “ I know  more  of  the  duties 
pertaining  to  such  a station  than  you ; I 
can  foresee  that  you  would  fulfill  them 
worthily,  and  in  a manner  pleasing  to  the 
Lord.  Your  parents,  too  : will  you  not 
consider  their  wishes  before  saying  a final 
nay  ?” 

“My  parents  ?”  she  said,  and  she  looked 
up  with  a quick  surprise.  “My  mother, 
it  may  be — ” 

“And  if  your  father  were  to  approve 
also  ?” 

For  an  instant  her  heart  felt  like  lead ; 
but  before  this  sudden  fright  had  had  time 
to  tell  its  tale  in  her  eyes  she  had  re-as- 
sured herself.  This  was  not  possible. 

“Has  my  father  expressed  any  such 
wish  ?”  said  she;  but  well  she  knew  what 
the  reply  would  be. 

“No,  he  has  not,  Judith,”  he  said,  dis- 
tinctly; “for  I have  not  spoken  to  him. 
But  if  I were  to  obtain  his  approval,  would 
that  influence  you  ?” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“I  should  not  despair  of  gaining  that,” 
said  he,  with  a calm  confidence  that  caused 
her  to  lift  her  eyes  and  regard  him  for  a 
second,  with  a kind  of  wonder,  as  it  were, 
for  she  knew  not  what  this  assurance 
meant.  “Your  father,”  he  continued, 
“must  naturally  desire  to  see  your  fu- 
ture made  secure,  Judith.  Think  what 
would  happen  to  you  all  if  an  accident 
befell  him  on  his  journeyings  to  London. 
There  would  be  no  man  to  protect  you 
and  your  mother.  Dr.  Hall  lias  his  own 
household  and  its  charges,  and  two  wo- 
men left  by  themselves  would  surely  feel 
the  want  of  guidance  and  help.  If  I 
put  these  worldly  considerations  before 
you,  it  is  with  no  wish  that  you  should 
forget  the  higher  duty  you  owe  to  God 
and  His  Church,  and  the  care  you  should 
have  of  your  own  soul.  Do  I speak  for 
myself  alone  ? I think  not.  I trust  it  is 
not  merely  selfish  hopes  that  have  bidden 
me  appeal  to  you.  Aud  you  will  reflect, 
Judith;  you  will  commune  with  yourself 
before  saying  the  final  yea  or  nay;  and  if 
your  father  should  approve — ” 

“Good  Master  Blaise,”  said  she,  inter- 
rupting him— and  she  rose  and  glanced 
toward  the  straggling  groups  now  ap- 
proaching the  church — “I  can  not  forbid 
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you  to  speak  to  my  father,  if  it  is  your 
wish  to  do  that;  but  I would  have  him 
understand  that  it  is  through  no  desire  of 
mine;  and— and,  in  truth,  he  must  know 
that  I am  all  unfit  to  take  the  charge  you 
would  put  upon  me.  I pray  you  hold  it 
in  kindness  that  I say  so: — and  there, 
now,”  she  quickly  added,  “is  little  Willie 
Hart,  that  I have  a message  for,  lest  he 
escape  me  when  we  come  out  again.” 

He  could  not  further  detain  her;  but 
ho  accompanied  her  as  she  walked  along 
the  path  toward  the  little  swinging  gate, 
for  she  could  see  that  her  small  cousin, 
though  he  had  caught  sight  of  her,  was 
shyly  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  should 
come  to  her,  and  she  wished  to  have  his 
hand  as  far  as  the  church  door.  And 
then— alas!  that  such  things  should  be- 
fall— at  the  very  same  moment  a number 
of  the  young  men  and  maidens  also  en- 
tered the  church  - yard  ; and  foremost 
among  them  was  Tom  Quiney.  One  rap- 
id glance  that  he  directed  toward  her 
and  the  parson  was  all  that  passed;  but 
instantly  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  knew 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  formed.  An 
assignation  ?— and  on  a Sunday  morning, 
too ! Nay,  her  guess  was  quickly  confirm- 
ed. He  did  not  stay  to  pay  her  even  the 
ordinary  courtesy  of  a greeting.  He  went 
on  with  the  others;  he  wras  walking  with 
two  of  the  girls;  his  laughter  and  talk 
were  louder  than  any.  Indeed,  this  un- 
seemly mirth  was  continued  to  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  church  door --perhaps 
it  was  meant  for  her  to  hear  ? 

Little  Willie  Hart,  as  he  and  his  cousin 
Judith  went  hand  in  hand  through  the 
p6rch,  happened  to  look  up  at  her. 

“Judith,”  said  he,  “why  are  you  cry- 
ing ?” 

“I  am  not!”  she  said,  angrily.  And 
with  her  hand  she  dashed  aside  those 
quick  tears  of  vexation. 

The  boy  did  not  pay  close  heed  to  what 
now  went  on  within  the  hushed  building. 
He  was  wondering  over  what  had  oc- 
curred— for  these  mysteries  were  beyond 
his  years.  But  at  least  he  knew  that  his 
cousin  Judith  wras  no  longer  angry  with 
him;  for  she  had  taken  him  into  the  pew 
with  her,  and  her  arm,  that  was  inter- 
linked with  his,  was  soft  and  warm  and 
gentle  to  the  touch;  and  once  or  twice, 
when  the  service  bade  them  to  stand  up, 
she  had  put  her  hand  kindly  on  his  hair. 
And  not  only  that,  but  she  had  at  the  out- 
set taken  from  her  bosom  the  little  nosc- 
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gay  of  mint  and  given  it  to  him ; and  the 
perfume  of  it  (for  it  was  Judith's  gift,  and 
she  had  worn  it  near  her  heart,  and  she 
had  given  it  him  with  a velvet  touch  of 
her  fingers)  seemed  to  him  a strange  and 
sweet  and  mystical  thing — something  al- 
most as  strange  and  sweet  and  inexplica- 
ble as  the  beauty  and  shining  tenderness 
of  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DIVIDED  WAYS.  # 

Some  few  weeks  passed  quite  unevent- 
fully, bringing  them  to  the  end  of  June; 
and  then  it  was  that  Mistress  Hathaway 
chanced  to  send  a message  into  the  town 
that  she  would  have  her  granddaughter 
Judith  come  over  to  see  her  roses,  of  which 
there  was  a great  show  in  the  garden. 
Judith  was  nothing  loath ; she  felt  she  had 
somewhat  neglected  the  old  dame  of  late; 
and  so,  one  morning — or  rather  one  mid- 
day it  was,  for  the  family  had  but  fiuished 
dinner — found  her  in  her  Own  room,  be- 
fore her  mirror,  busy  with  an  out-of-door 
toilet,  with  Prudence  sitting  patiently  by. 
Judith  seemed  well  content  with  herself 
and  with  affairs  in  general  on  this  warm 
summer  day;  now  she  spoke  to  Prudence, 
again  she  idly  sang  a scrap  of  some  fa- 
miliar song,  while  the  work  of  adornment 
went  on  apace. 

“But  why  such  bravery,  Judith  ?”  her 
friend  said,  with  a quiet  smile.  “Why 
should  you  take  such  heed  about  a walk 
through  the  fields  to  Shottery  ?” 

“Truly  I know  not,”  said  Judith,  care- 
lessly; “but  well  I wot  my  grandmother 
will  grumble.  If  I am  soberly  dressed, 
she  says  I am  a sloven,  and  will  never 
win  me  a husband ; and  if  I am  pranked 
out,  she  says  I am  vain,  and  will  frighten 
away  the  young  men  with  my  pride.  In 
Heaven's  name,  let  them  go.  say  I ; I can 
do  excellent  well  without  them.  What 
think  you  of  the  cap,  good  Prue  ? ’Twas 
but  last  night  I finished  it,  and  the  beads 
I had  from  Warwick.” 

She  took  it  up  aud  regarded  it,  hum- 
ming the  while: 

“ 0 «av,  »iy  Joan,  jay,  my  Joan , will  not  that  do.’ 

I can  not  come  every  day  to  tfoo.” 

“ Is't  not  a pretty  cap,  good  gossip  ?” 

Prudence  knew  that  she  ought  to  de- 
spise such  frivolities,  which  truly  were  a 
snare  to  her,  for  she  liked  to  look  at  Ju- 
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dith  when  she  was  dressed  as  she  was  now, 
and  she  forgot  to  condemn  these  pretty 
colors.  On  this  occasion  Judith  was  clad 
in  a gown  of  light  gray,  or  rather  buff, 
with  a petticoat  of  pale  blue  taffeta,  elab- 
orately quilted  with  her  own  handiwork; 
the  small  ruff  she  wore,  which  was  open 
in  front,  and  partly  showed  her  neck,  was 
snow-white  and  stiffly  starched ; and  she 
was  now  engaged  in  putting  on  her  soft 
brown  hair  this  cap  of  gray  velvet,  adorn- 
ed with  two  rows  of  brass  beads,  and  with 
a bit  of  curling  feather  at  the  side  of  it. 
Prudence’s  eyes  were  pleased,  if  her  con- 
science bade  her  disapprove;  nay,  some- 
times she  had  to  confess  that  at  heart  she 
was  proud  to  see  her  dear  gossip  wear  such 
pretty  things,  for  that  she  became  them  so 
well. 

4 4 Judith,”  said  she,  “shall  I tell  you 
what  I heard  your  father  say  of  you  last 
night?  He  was  talking  to  Julius,  and 
they  were  speaking  of  this  one  and  that, 
and  how  they  did;  and  when  you  were 
mentioned,  ‘Oh  yes,’  says  your  father, 
4 the  wench  looks  bravely  well ; ’tis  a pity 
she  can  not  sell  the  painting  of  her  cheeks : 
there  may  be  many  a dame  at  the  court 
would  buy  it  of  her  for  a goodly  sum.’  ” 

Judith  gave  a quick,  short  laugh:  this 
was  music  in  her  ears — coming  from 
whence  it  did. 

“But,  Judith,”  said  her  friend,  with  a 
grave  inquiry  in  her  face,  “what  is’t  that 
you  have  done  to  Tom  Quiney  that  he 
comes  no  longer  near  the  house? — nay, 
lie  will  avoid  you  when  he  happens  to  see 
you  abroad,  for  that  I have  observed  my- 
self, and  more  than  once.  What  is  the 
matter  ? How  have  you  offended  him  ?” 

“What  have  I done?”  she  said;  and 
there  was  a swift  and  angry  color  in  her 
face.  “Let  him  ask  what  his  own  evil 
imaginings  have  done.  Not  that  I care, 
in  good  sooth  l” 

44  But  what  is  it,  Judith  ? There  must 
be  a reason.” 

“Why,”  said  Judith,  turning  indig- 
nantly to  her,  “you  remember,  sweet- 
heart, the  Sunday  morning  that  Mrs. 
Pike  s little  boy  was  taken  ill,  and  you 
were  sent  for,  and  did  not  come  to  church  ? 
Well,  I had  gone  along  to  the  church- 
yard to  seek  you,  and  was  waiting  for 
you,  when  who  must  needs  make  his  ap- 
pearance but  the  worthy  Master  Blaise — 
nay,  but  I told  you,  good  Prue,  the  honor 
he  would  put  upon  me;  and  thank  Hea- 
ven, he  hath  not  returned  to  it,  nor  spok- 


en to  my  father  yet,  as  far  as  I can  learn. 
Then,  when  the  good  parson’s  sermon  was 
over — body  o’  me,  he  let  me  know  right 
sharply  I was  no  saint,  though  a saint  I 
might  become,  no  doubt,  were  I to  take 
him  for  my  master — as  I say,  the  lecture 
he  gave  me  was  over,  and  we  were  walk- 
ing to  the  church  door,  when  who  should 
come  by  but  Master  Quiney  and  some  of 
the  others.  Oh,  well  I know  my  gentle- 
man ! The  instant  he  clapped  eyes  on  me 
he  suspected  there  had  been  a planned 
meeting — I could  see  it  well— and  off  he 
goes  in  high  dudgeon,  and  not  a word  nor 
a look— before  the  others,  mind  you,  be- 
fore the  others,  good  Prue ; that  was  the 
slight  he  put  upon  me.  Marry,  I care  not ! 
Whither  he  has  gone,  there  he  may  stay !” 

She  spoke  rapidly  and  with  warmth: 
despite  the  scorn  that  was  in  her  voice, 
it  was  clear  that  that  public  slight  had 
touched  her  deeply. 

4 4 Nay,  J udith,  ” said  her  gentle  compan- 
ion, “’twere  surely  a world  of  pity  you 
should  let  an  old  friend  go  away  like  that 
— through  a mischance  merely — ” 

44  An  old  friend  ?”  said  she.  “I  want 
none  of  such  friends,  that  have  ill  thoughts 
of  you  ere  you  can  speak.  Let  him 
choose  his  friends  elsewhere,  say  I;  let 
him  keep  to  his  tapsters,  and  his  ale-house 
wenches;  there  he  will  have  enough  of 
pleasure,  I doubt  not,  till  his  head  be 
broke  in  a brawl  some  night!” 

Then  something  seemed  to  occur  to  her. 
All  at  once  she  threw  aside  the  bit  of  rib- 
bon she  had  in  her  fingers,  and  dropped 
on  he*  knee  before  her  friend,  and  seized 
hcdd  of  Prudence’s  hands. 

44 1 beseech  your  pardon,  sweet  Prue ! — 
indeed,  indeed,  I knew  not  what  I said ; 
they  were  but  idle  words;  good  mouse,  I 
pray  you  heed  them  not.  He  may  have 
reasons  for  distrusting  me ; and  in  truth  I 
complain  not;  ’tis  a small  matter;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  think  ill  of  him 
through  these  idle  words  of  mine.  Nay, 
nay,  they  tell  me  he  is  sober  and  diligent, 
that  his  business  prospers,  that  lie  makes 
many  friends,  and  that  the  young  men  re- 
gard him  as  the  chief  of  them,  whether  it 
be  at  merriment  or  aught  else.” 

“I  am  right  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
so  of  the  young  man,  Judith,”  Prudence 
said,  in  her  gentle  way,  and  yet  mildly 
wondering  at  this  sudden  change  of  tone. 
44  If  he  has  displeased  you,  be  sure  he 
will  be  sorry  for  it,  when  he  knows  the 
truth.” 
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“Nay,  nay,  sweet  mouse,”  Judith  said, 
rising  and  resuming  her  careless  manner, 
as  she  picked  up  the  ribbon  she  had  thrown 
aside.  44  ’Tis  of  no  moment.  I wish  the 
young  man  well.  I pray  you  speak  to 
none  of  that  I have  told  you ; perchance 
’twas  but  an  accident,  and  he  meant  no 
slight  at  all;  and  then— and  then,”  she 
added,  with  a kind  of  laugh,  4 4 as  the  good 
parson  seems  determined  that  willy-nilly 
I must  wed  him  and  help  him  in  his 
charge  of  souls,  that  were  a good  ending, 
sweet  Prue  ?” 

She  was  now  all  equipped  for  setting 
forth,  even  to  the  feather  fan  that  hung 
from  her  girdle  by  a small  silver  cord. 

44  But  I know  he  hath  not  spoken  to  my 
father  yet,  else  I should  have  heard  of  it, 
in  jest  or  otherwise.  Come,  mouse,  shall 
we  go?  or  the  good  dame  will  have  a 
scolding  for  us.” 

Indeed,  this  chance  reference  to  the 
slight  put  upon  her  in  the  church-yard 
seemed  to  have  left  no  sting  behind  it. 
She  was  laughing  as  she  went  down  the 
stair,  at  some  odd  saying  of  Bess  Hall’s 
that  her  father  had  got  hold  of.  When 
they  went  outside  she  linked  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  friend,  and  nodded  to 
this  or  the  other  passer-by,  and  had  a 
merry  or  a pleasant  word  for  them,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  greeted  her.  And 

Green  sleeves  was  all  my  joy , 

Green  sleeves  was  my  delight , 

came  naturally  into  her  idle  brain ; for  the 
day  seemed  a fit  one  for  holiday-making: 
the  skies  were  clear,  with  large  white 
clouds  moving  slowly  across  the  blue; 
and  there  was  a fair  west  wind  to  stir  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  bushes,  and  to 
touch  warmly  and  softly  her  pink-hued 
cheek  and  pearly  neck. 

44  Ah,  me,”  said  she,  in  mock  desolation, 
“why  should  one  go  nowadays  to  Shot- 
tery  ? What  use  is  in" t,  sweet  Prue,  when 
all  the  magic  and  enticement  is  gone  from 
it?  Aforetime  I had  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  so  gracious  a young  gentleman, 
that  brought  news  of  the  King  s court, 
and  spoke  so  soft  you  would  think  the 
cuckoo  in  the  woods  was  still  to  listen. 
That  were  something  to  expect  when  one 
had  walked  so  far— the  apparition— a 
trembling  interview — and  then  so  civil 
and  sweet  a farewell ! But  now  he  is  gone 
away,  I know  not  whither ; and  he  has  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  lodged  in  a farm-house, 
like  a king  consorting  with  shepherds; 


and  doubtless  he  will  not  seek  to  return. 
Well—” 

44  You  have  never  heard  of  him  since, 
Judith?”  her  friend  said,  with  a rapid  look. 

44  Alas,  no !”  she  said,  in  the  same  simu- 
lated vein.  44  And  sometimes  I ask  my- 
self whether  there  ever  was  such  a youth 
—whether  the  world  ever  did  produce  such 
a courtly  gentleman,  such  a paragon,  such 
a marvel  of  courtesy — or  was  it  not  but  a 
trick  of  the  villain  wizard  ? Think  of  it, 
good  Prue — to  have  been  walking  and 
talking  with  a ghost,  with  a thing  of  air, 
and  that  twice,  too  1 Is't  not  enough  to 
chill  the  marrow  in  your  bones  ? Well, 
I would  that  all  ghosts  were  as  gentle  and 
mannerly ; there  would  be  less  fear  of  them 
among  the  Warwickshire  wenches.  But 
do  you  know,  good  Prue,”  she  said,  sud- 
denly altering  her  tone  into  something  of 
eagerness,  44  there  is  a matter  of  more  mo- 
ment than  ghosts  that  concerns  us  now. 
By  this  time,  or  I am  mistaken  quite,  there 
must  be  a goodly  bulk  of  the  new  play 
lying  in  the  oaken  chest;  and  again  and 
again  have  I tried  to  see  whether  I might 
dare  to  carry  away  some  of  the  sheets,  but 
always  there  was  some  one  to  hinder.  My 
father,  you  know,  has  been  much  in  the 
summer-house  since  the  business  of  the 
new  twenty  acres  was  settled;  and  then 
again,  when  by  chance  he  has  gone  away 
with  the  bailiff  somewhere,  and  I have 
had  my  eye  on  the  place,  there  was  good- 
man  Matthew  on  the  watch,  or  else  a maid 
would  come  by  to  gather  a dish  of  green 
gooseberries  for  the  baking,  or  Susan  would 
have  me  seek  out  a ripe  raspberry  or  two 
for  the  child,  or  my  mother  would  call  to 
me  from  the  brew-house.  But  ’tis  there, 
Prue,  be  sure;  and  there  will  come  a 
chance,  I warrant;  I will  outwit  the  an- 
cient Matthew — ” 

44  Do  you  never  bethink  you,  Judith, 
what  your  father  would  say  were  he  to 
discover  ?”  her  friend  said,  glancingather, 
as  they  walked  along  the  highway. 

Judith  laughed,  but  with  some  height- 
ened color. 

44  My  father  ?”  said  she.  44  Truly,  if  he 
alone  were  to  discover,  I should  have  easy 
penance.  Were  it  between  himself  and 
me,  methinks  there  were  no  great  harm 
done.  A daughter  may  fairly  seek  to 
know  the  means  that  has  gained  for  her 
father  the  commendation  of  so  many  of 
the  great  people,  and  placed  him  in  such 
good  estate  in  his  own  town.  Marry,  I 
fear  not  my  father  s knowing,  were  I to 
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confess  to  himself;  but  as  for  the  others, 
were  they  to  learn  of  it — my  mother,  and 
Susan,  and  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  pious  Master 
Walter  — I trow  there  might  be  some 
stormy  weather  aboard.  At  all  events, 
good  Prue,  in  any  such  mischance,  you 
shall  not  suffer;  ’tis  I that  will  bear  the 
blame,  and  all  the  blame;  for  indeed  I 
forced  you  to  it,  sweet  mouse,  and  you 
are  as  innocent  of  the  wickedness  as 
though  you  had  ne’er  been  born.” 

And  now  they  were  just  about  to  leave 
the  main  road  for  the  foot-path  leading  to 
Shottery,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
some  one  coming  along  on  horseback ; and 
turning  for  a second,  they  found  it  was 
young  Tom  Quiney,  who  was  on  a smart 
galloway  nag,  and  coming  at  a goodly 
pace.  As  he  passed  them  he  took  off  his 
cap,  and  lowered  it  with  formal  courtesy. 

“Give  ye  good-day,”  said  he;  but  he 
scarcely  looked  at  them,  nor  did  he  pull 
up  for  further  talk  or  greeting. 

“We  are  in  such  haste  to  be  rich  now- 
adays,” said  Judith,  with  a touch  of  scorn 
in  her  voice,  as  the  two  maidens  set  forth 
to  walk  through  the  meadows,  “that  we 
have  scarce  time  to  be  civil  to  our  friends.” 

But  she  bore  away  no  ill-will;  the  day 
was  too  fine  for  that.  The  soft  west  wind 
was  tempering  the  heat  and  stirring  the 
leaves  of  the  elms;  red  and  white  wild 
roses  were  sprinkled  among  the  dark 
green  of  the  hedges;  there  was  a perfume 
of  elder  blossom  in  the  air;  and  perhaps 
also  a faint  scent  of  hay,  for  in  the  dis- 
tance they  could  see  the  mowers  at  work 
among  the  clover,  and  could  see  the  long 
sweep  of  the  scythe.  The  sun  lay  warm 
on  the  grass  and  the  wild  flowers  around 
them;  there  was  a perfect  silence  but  for 
the  singing  of  the  birds;  and  now  and 
again  they  could  see  one  of  the  mowers 
cease  from  his  work,  and  a soft  clinking 
sound  told  them  that  he  was  sharpening 
the  long,  curving  blade.  They  did  not 
walk  quickly;  it  was  an  idle  day. 

Presently  some  one  came  up  behind 
them  and  overtook  them.  It  was  young 
Master  Quiney,  who  seemed  to  have 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  now  on  foot. 

4 4 You  are  going  over  to  Shottery,  Pru- 
dence ?”  said  he. 

Prudence  flushed  uneasily.  Why  should 
he  address  her,  and  have  no  word  for  Ju- 
dith ? 

14  Yes,”  said  she;  44  Mistress  Hathaway 
would  have  us  see  her  roses;  she  is  right 
proud  of  them  this  year.” 


44  ’Tis  a good  year  for  roses,”  said  he,  in 
a matter-of-fact  way,  and  as  if  there  were 
no  restraint  at  all  on  any  of  the  party. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  account  for  his  presence. 

44 1 guessed  you  were  going  to  Shottery,” 
said  be,  indifferently,  and  still  addressing 
himself  exclusively  to  Prudeuce;  4 ‘and  I 
got  a lad  to  take  on  the  nag  and  meet  me 
at  the  cross-road;  the  short-cut  through 
the  meadows  is  pleasant  walking.  To 
Mistress  Hathaway’s,  said  you  ? I dare 
promise  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  show ; 
there  never  was  such  a year  for  roses ; and 
not  a touch  of  blight  anywhere,  as  I have 
heard.  And  a fine  season  for  the  crops, 
too;  just  such  weather  as  the  farmers 
might  pray  for;  Look  at  that  field  of  rye 
over  there,  now — is’t  not  a goodly  sight  ?” 

He  was  talking  witli  much  appearance 
of  self-possession;  it  was  Prudence  who 
was  embarrassed.  As  for  Judith,  she  paid 
no  heed;  she  was  looking  before  her  at 
the  hedges  and  the  elms,  at  the  wild  flow- 
ers around,  and  at  the  field  of  bearded 
rye  that  bent  in  rustling  gray -green  undu- 
lations before  the  westerly  breeze. 

“And  how  does  your  brother,  Pru- 
dence?” he  continued.  “’Tis  well  for 
him  his  business  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  without  respect  of  the  seasons;  he 
can  sleep  o’  nights  without  thinking  of 
the  weather.  It  is  the  common  report 
that  the  others  of  the  Town  Council  hold 
him  in  great  regard,  and  will  have  him 
become  alderman  ere  long:  is  it  not  so  ?” 

“I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it,”  Pru- 
dence said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

At  this  moment  they  happened  to  be 
passing  some  patches  of  the  common  mal- 
low that  were  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
path;  and  the  tall  and  handsome  youth 
who  was  walking  with  the  two  girls  (but 
who  never  once  let  his  eyes  stray  in  the 
direction  of  Judith)  stooped  down  and 
pulled  one  of  the  brightest  clusters  of  the 
pale  lilac  blossoms. 

“You  have  no  flower  in  your  dress, 
Prudence,”  said  he,  offering  them  to  her. 

“Nay,  I care  not  to  wear  them,”  said 
she;  and  she  would  rather  have  declined 
them;  but  as  he  still  offered  them  to  her, 
how  could  she  help  accepting  them  aud 
carrying  them  in  her  hand  ? And  then, 
in  desperation,  she  turned  and  addressed 
the  perfectly  silent  aud  impassive  Judith. 

“Judith,”  said  she,  “you  might  have 
brought  the  mastiff  with  you  for  a run.” 

“Truly  I might,  sweetheart,”  said  Ju- 
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dith,  cheerfully,  “but  that  my  grandmo- 
ther likes  him  not  in  the  garden ; his  ways 
are  overrough.” 

“Now  that  reminds  me,  ” said  he,  quick- 
ly (but  always  addressing  Prudence),  “of 
the  little  spaniel-gentle  that  I have.  Do 
you  know  the  dog,  Prudence?  ’Tis  ac- 
counted a great  beauty,  and  of  the  true 
Maltese  breed.  Will  you  accept  him  from 
me  ? In  truth  I will  hold  it  a favor  if  you 
will  take  the  little  creature.” 

“ I ?”  said  Prudence,  with  much  amaze- 
ment ; for  she  bad  somehow  vaguely  heard 
that  the  dog  had  been  purchased  and 
brought  to  Stratford  for  the  very  purpose 
of  being  presented  to  Judith. 

“I  assure  you  ’tis  just  such  an  one  as 
would  make  a pleasant  companion  for 
you,”  said  he;  “a  gentle  creature  as  ever 
was,  and  affectionate  too — a most  pleasant 
and  frolicsome  playfellow.  Will  you  take 
it,  Prudence  ? — for  what  can  I do  with  the 
little  beast  ? I have  no  one  to  look  after  it.” 

“I  had  thought  you  meant  Judith  to 
have  the  spaniel,”  said  she,  simply. 

“ Nay,  how  would  that  do,  sweetheart  ?” 
said  Judith,  calmly.  “Do  you  think  the 
Don  would  brook  such  invasion  of  his  do- 
main ? Would  you  have  the  little  thing 
killed ? You  should  take  it,  good  cousin; 
’twill  be  company  for  you  should  you  be 
alone  in  the  house.” 

She  had  spoken  quite  as  if  she  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conversation  all  the  way 
through ; there  was  no  appearance  of  an- 
ger or  resentment  at  his  ostentatious  ig- 
noring of  her  presence:  whatever  she  felt 
she  was  too  proud  to  show. 

“Then  you  will  take  the  dog,  Pru- 
dence,” said  he.  “I  know  I could  not 
give  it  into  gentler  hands,  for  you  could 
not  but  show  it  kindness,  as  you  show  to 
all.” 

“Give  ye  good  thanks,” said  Prudence, 
with  her  pale  face  flushing  with  renewed 
embarrassment,  “ for  the  offer  of  the  gift; 
but  in  truth  I doubt  if  it  be  right  and  seem- 
ly to  waste  such  care  on  a dumb  animal 
when  there  be  so  many  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures that  have  more  pressing  claims  on 
us.  And  there  are  enough  of  temptations 
to  idleness  without  our  willfully  adding 
to  them.  But  I thank  you  for  the  inten- 
tion of  your  kindness — indeed  I do.” 

‘‘Nay,  now,  you  shall  have  it,  good 
Prudence,  whether  you  will  or  no,”  said 
he,  with  a laugh.  “ You  shall  bear  with 
the  little  dog  but  for  a week,  that  I beg 
of  you;  and  then  if  it  please  you  not,  if 


you  find  no  amusement  in  its  tricks  and 
antics,  I will  take  it  back  again.  ’Tis  a 
bargain ; but  as  to  your  sending  of  it  back, 
I have  no  fears;  I warrant  you  ’twill  over- 
come your  scruples,  for  ’tis  a most  cunning 
and  crafty  playfellow,  and  merry  withal ; 
nor  will  it  hinder  you  from  being  as  kind 
and  helpful  to  those  around  you  as  you 
have  ever  been.  I envy  the  dog  that  is  to 
have  so  gentle  a guardian.” 

They  were  now  come  to  a parting  of  the 
ways;  and  he  said  he  would  turn  off  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  reach  the  lane  at  the  end 
of  which  his  nag  was  awaiting  him. 

“And  with  your  leave,  Prudence,”  said 
he,  “I  will  bring  the  little  spaniel  to  your 
house  this  evening,  for  I dm  only  going 
now  as  far  as  Bidford;  and  if  your  bro- 
ther be  at  home  he  may  have  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  that  we  may  have  a chat  about 
the  Corporation,  and  the  new  ordinances 
they  propose  to  make.  And  so  fare  you 
well,  and  good  wishes  go  with  you!” 

And  with  that  he  departed,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

“Oh,  Judith,” Prudence  exclaimed,  al- 
most melting  into  tears,  ‘ ‘ my  heart  is  heavy 
to  see  it!” 

“What,  then,  good  cousin?”  said  Ju- 
dith, lightly. 

“The  quarrel.” 

“ The  quarrel,  dear  heart ! Think  of  no 
such  thing.  In  sober  truth,  dear  Prudence, 
I would  not  have  matters  other  than  they 
are;  I would  not;  I am  well  content;  and 
as  for  Master  Quiney,  is  not  he  improved? 
Did  ever  mortal  hear  him  speak  so  fair  be- 
fore ? Marry,  he  hath  been  learning  good 
manners,  and  profited  well.  But  there  it 
is : you  are  so  gentle,  sweetheart,  that  ev- 
ery one,  no  matter  who,  must  find  you 
good  company;  while  I am  fractious,  and 
ill  to  bear  with;  and  do  I marvel  to  see 
any  one  prefer  your  smooth  ways  and  even 
disposition  ? And  when  he  comes  to-night, 
heed  you,  you  must  thank  him  right  civil- 
ly for  bringing  you  the  little  spaniel;  'tis 
a great  favor;  the  dog  is  one  of  value  that 
many  would  prize — ” 

“ I can  not  take  it — I will  not  have  it. 
’Twas  meant  for  you,  Judith,  as  well  you 
know,”  the  other  cried,  in  real  distress. 

“But  you  must  and  shall  accept  the 
gift,”  her  friend  said,  with  decision.  “ Ay. 
and  show  yourself  grateful  for  his  having 
singled  you  out  withal.  Neither  himself 
nor  his  spaniel  would  go  long  a-begging 
in  Stratford,  I warrant  you:  give  him 
friendly  welcome,  sweetheart.” 
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“ He  went  away  without  a word  to  you, 
Judith.” 

“I  am  content.” 

“ But  why  should  it  be  thus  ?”  Prudence 
said,  almost  piteously. 

1 ; Why  ? Dear  mouse,  I have  told  you. 
He  and  I never  did  agree ; ’twas  ever  some- 
thing wrong  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and 
wherefore  should  not  he  look  around  for 
a gentler  companion  ? ’Twere  a wonder 
should  he  do  aught  else ; and  now  he  hath 
shown  more  wisdom  than  ever  I laid  to 
his  credit.” 

“But  the  ungraciousness  of  his  going, 
Judith,”  said  the  gentle  Prudence,  who 
could  in  no  wise  understand  the  apparent 
coolness  with  which  Judith  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  desperate  thing  that  had  taken 
place. 

“ Heaven  have  mercy  I why  should  that 
trouble  you  if  it  harm  not  me  ?”  was  the 
instant  answer.  “My  spirits  are  not  like 
to  be  dashed  down  for  want  of  a 4 fare  you 
well.’  In  good  sooth  he  had  given  you  so 
much  of  his  courtesy  and  fair  speeches 
that  perchance  he  had  none  to  spare  for 
others.” 

By  this  time  they  were  come  to  the  lit- 
tle wooden  gate  leading  into  the  garden; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  they  should  pause 
in  passing  through  that  to  regard  the  be- 
wildering and  glowing  luxuriance  of  fo- 
liage and  blossom,  though  this  was  but  a 
cottage  inclosure,  and  none  of  the  largest. 
The  air  seemed  filled  with  the  perfume  of 
this  summer  abundance;  and  the  clear 
sunlight  shone  on  the  various  masses  of 
color — roses  red  and  white,  pansies,  snap- 
dragon, none-so-pretty,  sweet-williams  of 
every  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cluster- 
ing honeysuckle  that  surrounded  the  cot- 
tage door. 

“Was’t  not  worth  the  trouble,  sweet- 
heart?” Judith  said.  “ Indeed,  the  good 
dame  does  well  to  be  proud  of  such  a pa- 
geant.” 

As  she  spoke  her  grandmother  sudden- 
ly made  her  appearance,  glancing  sharply 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

“Welcome,  child,  welcome,”  she  said, 
“and  to  you,  sweet  Mistress  Shawe.” 

And  yet  she  did  not  ask  them  to  enter 
the  cottage;  there  was  some  kind  of  hesi- 
tation about  the  old  dame’s  manner  that 
was  unusual. 

“ Well,  grandmother,”  said  Judith,  gay- 
ly,  “ have  you  no  grumbling  ? My  cap  I 
made  myself ; then  must  it  be  out  of  fash- 
ion. Or  I did  not  make  it  myself;  then 


it  must  have  cost  a mint  of  money.  Or 
what  say  you  to  my  petticoat — does  not 
the  color  offend  you  ? Shall  I ever  attain 
to  the  pleasing  of  you,  think  you,  good 
grandmother  ?” 

“Wench,  wench,  hold  your  peace !”  the 
old  dame  said,  in  a lower  voice.  “ There 
is  one  within  that  may  not  like  the  noise 
of  strangers — though  he  be  no  stranger  to 
you,  as  he  says — ” 

4 4 What,  grandmother  ?”  Judith  exclaim- 
ed, and  involuntarily  she  shrank  back  a 
little,  so  startled  was  she.  44  A stranger  ? 
In  the  cottage  ? You  do  not  mean  the 
young  gentleman  that  is  in  hiding — that 
I met  in  the  lane — ” 

44  The  same,  Judith,  the  same,”  she  said, 
quickly;  “and  I know  not  whether  he 
would  wish  to  be  seen  by  more  than  needs 
be—” 

She  glanced  at  Judith,  who  understood : 
moreover,  the  latter  had  pulled  together 
her  courage  again. 

“Have  no  fear,  good  grandmother,” 
said  she;  and  she  turned  to  Prudence. 
44  You  hear,  good  Prue,  who  is  within.” 

“Yes,”  the  other  answered,  but  some- 
what breathless. 

“Now,  then,  is  such  an  oppoi’tunity 
as  may  ne’er  occur  again,”  Judith  said. 
“You  will  come  with  me,  good  Prue? 
Nay,  but  you  must.”* 

“Indeed  I shall  not!”  Prudence  ex- 
claimed, stepping  back  in  affright.  “Not 
for  worlds,  Judith,  would  I have  aught  to 
do  with  such  a thing.  And  you,  Judith, 
for  my  sake,  come  away!  We  will  go 
back  to  Stratford! — we  will  look  at  the 
garden  some  other  time !— in  truth,  I can 
see  your  grandmother  is  of  my  mind  too. 
Judith,  for  the  love  of  me,  come! — let  us 
get  away  from  this  place !” 

Judith  regarded  her  with  a strange  kind 
of  smile. 

“I  have  had  such  courtesy  and  fair 
manners  shown  me  to-day,  aweet  Prue,” 
said  she,  with  a sort  of  gracious  calmness, 
“that  I am  fain  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
some  other  treatment,  lest  I should  grow 
vain.  Will  it  please  you  wait  for  me  in 
the  garden,  then?  Grandmother,  I am 
going  in  with  you  to  help  you  give  your 
guest  good  welcome.” 

‘‘Judith!”  the  terrified  Prudence  ex- 
claimed, in  a kind  of  despair. 

But  Judith,  with  her  head  erect,  and 
with  a perfect  and  proud  self-possession, 
had  followed  her  grandmother  into  tho 
house. 
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THE  delightful  series  of  biographies  called 
44  English  Men  of  Letters,”  to  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  more  than  once  alluded,  contin- 
ues to  appear,  and  with  undiminished  interest. 
It  may  be  read  chronologically,  although  the 
volumes  appear  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  writers,  and  a pleasanter  survey  of  Eng- 
lish literature  can  not  be  found.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  yet,  for  there  are  noted 
authors  who  have  not  yet  been  treated : Cole- 
ridge, for  instance,  and  Keats ; and  except  for 
Mr.  Warner’s  similar  series  of  American  au- 
thors, which  is  appearing  in  this  country,  Bry- 
ant and  Longfellow  and  Irving  and  Emerson 
might  have  been  included,  as  Hawthorne  has 
been,  in  the  English  publication. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  44  English  Men  of 
Letters-’  is  Mr. W.  J.  Courthope’s  Addison . Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  recent  estimate  of  Addison 
as  one  of  the  great  prose  writers,  with  Dr.  John- 
son’s similar  judgment  a century  ago,  shows 
how  sure  is  the  essayist’s  hold  upon  the  lead- 
era  of  literary  opinion ; and  it  is  not  only  as  a 
master  of  style  and  expression,  but  as  a posi- 
tive social  influence,  that  he  still  survives.  Yet 
he  had  little  creative  literary  power.  He  was 
not  a great  poet,  nor  dramatist,  nor  historian, 
nor  story-teller.  He  was  simply  an  observer 
and  a commentator  upon  men  and  manners 
and  books.  But  he  observed  and  commented 
with  so  sweet  and  humane  a spirit,  with  such 
a wholesome  humor  and  rectitude  and  tact, 
that  although  his  contemporary,  the  fiery  and 
imperial  Swift,  sneered  bitterly, 44  Let  him  fair- 
sex  it  to  the  world’s  end,”  yet  he  alone  of 
Swift’s  contemporaries  holds  as  permanent  a 
fame  as  Swift,  and  an  infinitely  kinder  and 
more  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  Courthope  defines  Addison’s  "work  as 
founding  a public  opinion.  He  brought  to 
bear  the  influence  of  the  diffused  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  community — which  ex- 
cept for  him  would  have  been  unconcentrated 
and  lost — upon  the  social,  political,  and  moral 
conduct  of  life.  This  is  an  excellent  estimate 
of  Addison.  But  it  is  merely  to  say  that  he 
first  turned  the  press,  or  the  newspaper,  to  its 
true  account.  He  made  it  something  more 
than  a gazette.  In  his  gentle  and  firm  hand 
it  rose  from  a gossip  to  be  a teacher.  Yet  it 
lost  nothing  of  the  gayety  and  light  touch  of 
the  gossip.  The  grace  and  humor,  without 
which  the  readers  of  that  day  would  not  have 
been  attracted,  were  there.  It  was  not  a par- 
son, an  official  moralist,  who  addressed  them, 
but  a man  about  town,  a man  familiar  with 
the  world  as  well  as  with  literature,  who  sat 
with  them  in  the  coffee -house,  and  chatted 
upon  the  pretty  panorama  of  London,  the 
opera,  the  assembly,  the  new  wig,  the  last 
Drawing-room,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
theatre. 

For  it  is  by  the  Spectator  that  Addison’s 
name  lives,  and  that  his  fame  is  justified.  His 


poems  and  his  Cato  only  a few  students  read- 
But  the  general  reader  of  our  older  literature 
turns  probably  to  Addison’s  Spectator  rather 
than  to  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Chaucer.  It 
is  essentially  of  a modern  spirit,  yet  its  form 
is  just  so  far  removed  from  ours  as  to  have  the 
racy  charm  of  quaiutness.  Its  influence  is 
evident  in  Thackeray  and  in  Washington  Ir- 
ving, and  the  reaction  from  any  excess  or  gro- 
tesqueness or  formality  in  literary  style  is 
always  toward  the  simplicity  and  graceful 
humor  of  Addison. 

It  is  because  he  frees  moderation  and  moral- 
ity of  conduct  from  any  kind  of  pretense,  or 
“preachiness,”  or  priggishness,  and  rests  it 
wholly  upon  good  sense,  that  his  hold  is  so 
sure  and  his  influence  so  permanent.  Addi- 
son is  the  signal  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  extremes.  In  this  lie  is  characteris- 
tically English.  The  English  genius  abhors 
radical  change,  or  “a  scene,”  or  vehement  ex- 
pression. Theory  and  logical  consistency  it 
disdains.  Reforms  in  Englaud  arc  mitigations 
of  proved  and  familiar  evils,  not  endeavors  to 
reconstruct  society  upon  abstract  principles. 
Thackeray's  defense  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  English  prac- 
tical grasp  of  affairs.  “With  his  hireling 
House  of  Commons  he  defended  liberty  for 
us.  With  his  incredulity  he  kept  church-craft 
down.  . . . He  gave  Englishmen  no  conquests, 
but  he  gave  them  peace  and  ease  and  free- 
dom : the  three  per  cents  nearly  at  par,  and 
wheat  at  live  and  six  and  twenty  shillings  a 
quarter.” 

It  was  this  perception  of  the  English  char- 
acter that  made  Emerson  say,  with  the  ex- 
quisite shrewdness  which  no  one  more  than 
Addison  would  have  enjoyed,  that  Macaulay’s 
“ good”  is  good  to  eat,  and  that  if  you  pushed 
an  English  bishop  briskly  upon  his  Church, 
and  he  read  fatal  interrogations  in  your  eyes, 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  take  wine  with  you. 
It  is  this  strictly  conservative  tone  which  "dis- 
tinguishes Addison,  and  disarms  all  suspicion. 
He  did  not  seem  to  his  readers  what  was  a 
little  later  called  an  enthusiast.  He  was  not 
a dreamer  or  a visionary.  There  was  no  sign 
of  wooden  shoes  or  of  the  fifth  monarchy  in 
his  genial  and  pleasant  talk ; and  so,  quite 
unawares,  even  the  coffee-house  and  the  mall 
perceived  that  honesty  and  decency  and  edu- 
cation and  generous  humanity  were  excellent 
things,  and  not  mere  Sunday  catch-words  from 
a pulpit. 

This  is  not  a very  heroic  strain,  you  think. 
No,  it  is  not.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  it 
is  not  something  else  than  it  is.  The  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club  sometimes  sings— and  the 
oftener  it  sings  it  the  happier  are  the  hearers — 
the  “ Finland  Love  Song.”  It  is  a melancholy, 
melodious,  penetrating  strain,  which  haunts 
the  memory  and  imagination  with  tender 
pathos.  But  if  some  one  should  say  to  you. 
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lapsed  in  soft  reverie,  and  musing  upon  what 
Richter  calls  44  things  that  are  not,  and  never 
were,”  that  the  love  song  is  not  the  44  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,”  you  would  not  deny  it,  but  surely 
you  would  smile  as  Addison  smiled  at  the 
Tory  fox-hunter. 

It  was  a critical  time  for  England,  that  of 
Anne  and  the  first  Georges.  It  is  full  of 
striking  and  powerful  figures  which  England 
could  not  spare,  for  without  them  the  course 
of  English  history  would  have  been  different. 
But  among  them  all  there  is  none  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  more  elevating,  more  strength- 
ening, or  more  enduring  than  that  of  Joseph 
Addison. 


The  other  day  a morning  paper  announced 
that  on  the  previous  evening  there  was  a ball 
44  which  was  attended  by  the  highest  rank  of 
society  people  in  the  city.”  The  house  and 
its  decorations  were  duly  described,  also  the 
supper,  and  the  44  rich  old  silver”  upon  which 
it  was  served,  and  a list  of  the  guests  was 
added,  that  nobody  might  be  in  ignorance  of 
who  it  is  that  compose  44  the  highest  rank  of 
society  people”  in  the  city. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a felicitous  classification, 
that  of  society  people.  The  collective  word 
society  used  to  suffice.  To  be  in  society,  to 
get  into  society,  everybody  in  society,  were 
phrases  which  conveyed  a distinct  meaning. 
It  meant,  indeed,  merely  that  you  exchanged 
visits  and  invitations  with  certain  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  scions  of  44  old  families,” 
by  which  was  meant  families  of  which  certain 
members  had  been  conspicuous  in  public  or 
professional  or  commercial  life,  and  some  of 
whom  were  of  very  new  families,  that  is,  fam- 
ilies whose  members  were  not  formerly  known 
in  any  of  these  ways,  but  who  had  accumu- 
lated money.  44  Society”  wfas  the  assembly  of 
these  good  folks  at  each  other’s  houses  to 
dine  and  dance  and  sup  and  wear  costly 
clothes.  They  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  if  any- 
body who  was  invited  disliked  such  assem- 
blies, he  could  easily  stay  away.  If,  however, 
he  were  not  invited,  it  was  obviously  wise  for 
him  to  abstain  from  sarcastic  comments,  be- 
cause they  were  liable  to  be  suspected  of  a 
want  of  philosophic  impartiality. 

It  was  natural  that  the  word 44  society”  should 
become  in  this  sense  a descriptive  epithet,  and 
there  is  now  the  due  classification  of 44  society 
men”  and 44  society  ladies,” 44  society  girls”  and 
44  society  young  men,”  and,  as  in  the  text, 44  so- 
ciety people.”  But  the  text  reveals  something 
more.  Formerly  44  society”  was  like  heaven. 
You  were  in  or  you  were  out.  But  nobody 
could  be  more  than  in,  nor  insist  that,  once 
being  in,  anybody  was  more  in  than  anybody 
else.  All  were,  so  to  speak,  angels.  But 
there  were  no  hierarchies;  no  higher  and 
lower ; no  archangels,  as  it  were,  and  inferior 
or  single-winged,  or  clip-winged  angels,  as  one 
might  say. 

We  are  now  told,  however,  of 44  the  highest 
rank  of  society  people.”  The  important  point, 
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therefore,  among  44  society  people”  is  to  know 
whether  they  are  in  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
rank.  If  formerly  it  was  enough  to  be  in  so- 
ciety, it  is  now  not  enough.  To  be  in  society 
means  nothing  if  there  be  a highest  rank  in 
society.  There  is,  then,  after  all,  a cream  of 
the  cream,  a finer  bloom,  a higher  height.  To 
be  part  of  this  can  now  alone  satisfy.  But 
how  is  the  altitude  to  be  gained  ? 

“Ah ! who  can  teU  how  hard  It  is  to  climb 

The  qualifications  for  the  highest  rank  are, 
however,  readily  described.  Intelligence,  re- 
finement, generous  sympathy,  intellectual  free-, 
dom,  urbanity,  tact,  and  good -nature  are  all 
of  course  indispensable.  Affectation,  vulgar- 
ity, ignorance,  ostentation,  selfishness,  and 
boorish  ness  are  clearly  incompatible  with  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  rank  of  society  peo- 
ple. Wit,  cultivation,  simplicity,  and  nobili- 
ty of  feeling — these  supersede  money  as  a qual- 
ification. Money,  indeed,  merely  supplies  the 
setting  for  the  actual  qualities.  In  the  high- 
est rank  of  society  people  of  course  you  study 
at  ease  and  in  full  play  the  qualities  that  have 
made  the  country,  and  furnish  the  bright 
promise  of  its  future.  Whoever  was  admitted 
to  the  charmed  circle  which  was  described  so 
glowingly  beheld,  of  course,  the  best  of  the 
chief  city  in  the  country. 

It  was  always  so.  The  sturdy  virtues  that 
asserted  and  maintained  English  liberty  were 
found — were  they  not? — at  the  court  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  genius  of  social  progress  and 
of  political  reform  in  France  dwelt  — did  it 
not?  — in  the  palace  of  the  royal  Bourbons. 
Was  it  not  at  Versailles  and  Hampton  Court 
that  the  highest  rank  of  society  people  was 
found  ? Was  it  not  therefore  in  the  circle  of 
the  (Eil-de-Bcevf\  and  in  the  pretty  pastorals 
of  the  Petit  Trianon,  that  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  generous  sympathy  were  en- 
shrined ? The  highest  rank  of  society  people 
must  be  — must  it  not  ? — the  class  which  is 
most  truly  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  society, 
whose  example  is  that  of  pure  and  honest 
living,  moderate,  gentle,  wholesome. 

For  what  kind  of  society  must  that  be  in 
which  coronetted  profligacy,  or  rich  vulgarity, 
or  courteous  selfishness  and  sycophancy  and 
moral  cowardice  figure  as  the  highest  rank  ? 
When  this  is  the  apex,  what  must  the  base 
and  structure  be  ? When  a horse  is  consul, 
when  a clown  is  king,  what  must  the  people 
be  ? Or  was  there  some  mistake  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Versailles?  Was  that  perfumed 
and  glittering  crowd  in  velvet  and  silk  and 
lace  and  flowing  periwig  not  the  highest  rank 
of  society  people,  after  all,  in  any  genuine 
sense,  but  only  the  richest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous ? Or,  if  the  words  must  be  accepted  as 
strictly  descriptive  of  the  fact,  if  the  hard- 
hearted, selfish,  dissolute,  corrupt  throng  at 
court  were,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
highest  rank  of  society  people,  was  not  that 
class  the  most  contemptible  in  the  kingdom? 

There  was  a social  philosopher  whom  the 
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Easy  Chair  once  knew  who  insisted  that  the 
highest  society  is  the  society  of  people  of  the 
highest  character.  He  held  also  that  a gen- 
tleman was  a man  of  gentle  soul  and  of  refined 
manner.  But  he  had  an  odd  way  of  declar- 
ing that  a great  deal  of  the  highest  society 
lived  in  a low  part  of  the  city,  and  that  many 
a gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  did  not  own 
a dress-coat.  


It  was  as  true  of  Wendell  Phillips  as  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  that  he  was  a knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach.  The  tributes 
of  sorrow  and  respect  that  attended  his  death 
made  his  death,  like  his  life,  most  serviceable 
to  young  Americans.  When  they  read  the 
resolutions  of  affectionate  admiration  for  this 
private  citizen  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  saw  the  touching  respect 
of  the  crowxlcd  street  as  his  body  was  borne 
to  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  long  procession  of 
people  that  passed  through  the  Hall  to  gaze 
upon  the  dead  face  of  one  of  the  men  who 
have  made  its  great  and  distinctive  fame, 
those  youth  saw  that  neither  office  nor  con- 
formity is  necessary  for  honor,  and  that  the 
publiclicart  gladly  acknowledges  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  liberty  and  humanity,  and  the 
unselfish  consecration  of  great  gifts  to  a sense 
of  public  duty. 

Phillips  was  so  deeply  mourned  not  because 
his  fellow-citizens  accepted  all  that  he  said, 
or  approved  all  that  he  did.  Upon  many 
questions  the  best  opinion  of  the  community 
in  later  days  was  opposed  to  his,  and  he  seem- 
ed sometimes  to  take  pleasure  in  shocking 
public  sentiment.  The  tribute  was  to  his  sin- 
gular sincerity  and  courage,  and  the  ability 
and  grace  with  which  he  asserted  the  most 
unwelcome  truths  against  the  most  powerful 
public  opinion.  It  seemed  to  have  been  an 
early  conviction  of  his  that  whatever  prosper- 
ous respectability  defended  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  that  the  status  quo  should  be  al- 
ways suspected. 

In  his  audacious  generalizations,  which  ap- 
parently often  involved  injustice,  it  was  plain 
that  Phillips  felt  with  chivalrous  generosity 
how  surely  the  public  good  sense  would  un- 
derstand a vivid  overstatement  of  his  point,  and 
accept  it  as  the  dash  of  high  color  indispensa- 
ble to  the  due  impression  of  the  picture.  For 
instance,  when  he  said  that  he  could  count 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  ministers 
in  New  England  who  were  uncompromising 
antislavcry  advocates,  he  meant  that  not  six, 
or  a score,  or  a hundred  of  such  might  not  be 
found,  but  to  assert  broadly,  in  the  phrase  fa- 
miliar in  antislavery  circles,  that  the  Church 
was  the  bulwark  of  slavery.  So  in  his  last 
great  oration,  the  Centennial  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
discourse  at  Cambridge  in  1881,  his  theme 
was  the  recreancy  of  the  scholarly  class  to  re- 
form. This  proposition  he  illustrated  and 
decorated  with  all  his  captivating  skill.  Yet 
he  did  not  deny  that  scholars  had  been  often 
leaders  of  progress— how,  indeed,  could  a New 


England  Puritan  have  done  that?  — but  he 
maintained  that  in  the  antislavery  and  tem- 
perance reforms,  the  two  movements  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  significance  in  this 
country,  the  colleges  had  not  been  pioneers, 
but  followers,  and  often  rcvilers. 

In  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  occurred  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  method.  He  was 
addressing  the  most  cultivated  and  conserva- 
tive audience  in  the  country,  and  it  was  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
in  the  college  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  living  graduates,  yet  which  during  his 
long  and  active  career  he  had  often  sharply 
condemned,  and  which  had  shown  little  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and  indeed  seemed  not  to  be 
proud  of  her  son.  The  audience,  as  he  knew, 
and  his  doubting  alma  mater , were  watching 
and  listening  curiously  as  the  unquailing  ora- 
tor tranquilly  challenged  what  he  held  to 
have  been  the  recreancy  of  the  college  class. 
As  the  discourse  proceeded  he  mentioned  the 
French  Revolution.  Then  pausing,  as  if 
searching  his  rich  vocabulary  for  the  most 
startling  word  to  describe  that  event,  he  said, 
slowly,  as  if  every  syllabic  had  been  carefully 
weighed  and  chosen,  “which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  the  greatest,  the  most  unmixed,  the  most 
unstained,  and  wholly  perfect  blessing  Europe 
has  had  in  modern  times,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
may  possibly  except  the  Reformation/’  This 
calm,  deliberate,  and  amazing  assertion  was 
heard  with  a half-amused  shudder  of  admira- 
tion. It  was  a generalization  worthy  of  Mira- 
beau.  It  was  simply  Phillips’s  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  French  Revolution  was" a benefi- 
cent event.  But  no  one  who  heard  it  would 
ever  forget  it.  “ When  Harvard  asked  me  to 
come,  I supposed  she  wished  me  to  bring  my- 
self,” ho  said  to  a friend  afterward.  Doubt- 
less it  was  w hat  Harvard  desired,  and  certain- 
ly she  wTas  not  disappointed. 

Akin  to  this  practice  w*as  his  unsparing  per- 
sonal invective.  It  was  in  a sense,  indeed,  ab- 
solutely impersonal,  because  there  w^as  no  indi- 
vidual hostility.  Phillips’s  most  caustic  sar- 
casms and  censures  were  bursts  of  righteous 
indignation,  the  expression  of  a moral  judg- 
ment, and  they  were  designed,  not  accidental. 
Once  a friend  asked  him  whether  the  effect 
would  not  be  better  for  his  own  cause  if  he 
refrained  from  exasperating  all  the  friends  of 
the  persons  wriiom  he  assailed,  and  from  shock- 
ing a certain  public  sense  of  propriety.  Phil- 
lips smiled  pleasantly,  and  answered  that  it 
wTas  just  that  feeling  which  made  speaking  so 
ineffective.  The  best  way  to  prevent  sinning, 
he  said,  is  not  to  describe  its  abstract  wicked- 
ness, which  nobody  denies,  but  to  denounce 
the  sinner,  the  concrete  illustration. 

“ For  instance,”  he  said,  “ if  I exhort  Boston 
boys  to  despise  a formal  and  conventional  vir- 
tue, to  beware  of  confounding  propriety  with 
morality,  and  conformity  with  spi rituaf  integ- 
rity, they  assent,  and  drop  asleep.  If  I warn 
them  that  a Pharisee  is  the  worst  kind  of  man, 
they  snore.  But  if  I say,  I mean , they  all 
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wake  up  with  a start,  and  begin  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  I am  calumniating  the  most 
respectable  man  in  town,  or  whether  they 
have  accepted  a counterfeit  excellence  for  the 
true.” 

He  was  the  only  public  critic  who  took  the 
responsibility  of  the  most  stringent  personal 
denunciation  of  those  who,  in  his  opinion, 
compromised  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.  If  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  College  took  part  in  a dinner  to 
Paul  Morphy  at  which  there  was  wine,  Phil- 
lips denounced  them  as  unfit  guardians  of 
youth.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  voted  as  Phillips 
thought  wrong  upon  a question  involving 
slavery,  Lincoln  was  the  slave -hound  of  Il- 
linois. If  Rufus  Choate  spent  his  genius  to 
secure  the  acquittal  of  an  undoubted  criminal, 
thieves  inquired  if  Choate  were  well  before 
they  dared  to  steal.  Respectability,  public 
esteem,  amiability,  general  good  intention, 
were,  in  Phillips’s  view%  evil  spirits  of  a se- 
ductive spell  who  must  be  exposed.  They 
were  Lamias  whom  a,  steady  glance  must 
compel  to  reveal  their  nature,  and  to  show 
themselves  the  serpents  that  they  are. 

The  willingness  of  such  a man  to  be  the 
uncompromising  censor  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  to  try  his  neighbors  by 
the  standards  'which  they  professed  and  ex- 
tolled, was  of  the  greatest  public  service.  It 
is  a part  not  infrequently  taken,  but  seldom 
with  such  absolute  intrepidity  and  command- 
ing power.  He  knew  the  penalty  of  his  con- 
duct, and  he  paid  it  cheerfully.  The  price 
was  heavier  because  of  his  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate temper.  To  be  derided  as  a whimsical 
Cato  and  common  scold — lie  the  most  ex- 
quisite orator  in  the  land — was  not  very  ter- 
rible. But  his  plain  speech  cost  him  the  so- 
cial intercourse  which  to  so  many  men  of  his 
temperament  is  a constant  delight. 

His  life  was  in  this  sense  singularly  solitary. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Boston  at  a time  when  it  contained 
the  most  famous  group  of  men  and  women  in 
the  country,  and  he  was  as  much  a master  as 
any  of  them,  and  a man  of  great  renown.  But 
from  the  dinners,  clubs,  assemblies,  and  asso- 
ciations of  that  particular  group  he  was  con- 
spicuously absent.  His  genius  and  his  posi- 
tion, his  personal  charm  and  power,  were 
gladly  conceded.  But  he  did  not  care  to 
come,  and  he  was  not  urgently  asked.  Yet  at 
the  temperance  meeting,  the  woman’s  rights 
meeting,  the  labor  meeting,  the  meeting  for 
Crete,  or  the  Irish  sympathy  meeting,  as  at 
every  public  meeting  to  further  the  great  cause 
of  his  life,  the  antislavery  crusade,  he  was  the 
most  eminent  and  fascinating  figure.  t 

Phillips’s  life  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
in  our  history.  It  was  a consecrated  devotion 
to  humanity,  to  succoring  the  oppressed,  de- 
fending the  defenseless,  and  pleading  for  the 
dumb.  Eyes  was  he  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the 
lame.  By  genius  and  taste  and  temperament 
he  was  singularly  fitted  for  the  most  brilliant 
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success,  political,  social,  or  professional.  To 
whatever  was  beautiful,  sumptuous,  refined, 
luxurious,  even  all  the  delights  of  scholarship 
and  lettered  ease,  this  urbane  and  graceful 
spirit  was  adapted.  But,  like  the  old  apostle 
who  preached  only  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
he  renounced  all  u delight  of  battle  with  his 
peers,”  all  the  prizes  and  laurels  of  pleasure 
and  ambition,  and  with  infinite  sweetness,  and 
with  no  air  of  sacrifice  or  of  reluctance,,  he 
turned  to  know  only  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  lines  of  Boyle  O’Reilly  when  he 
died  tell  only  the  truth  in  fervid  music : 

“ For  his  life  was  a ceaseless  protest,  and  his  voice 
was  a prophet’s  cry, 

To  be  true  to  the  truth  and  faithful,  though  the 
world  were  arrayed  for  the  lie.” 

His  modest  house,  the  strict  domestic  sim- 
plicity, shared  only  by  her  whose  heart  and 
hope  and  aim  were  one  with  his,  and  to  whose 
prolonged  illness  his  home  life  was  the  most 
fond  and  devoted  ministry  of  cheer  and  in- 
tellectual sympathy,  were  all  harmonious  with 
his  chosen  career.  But  to  no  house  in  that 
community  of  famous  houses  was  the  foot  of 
the  hapless  wayfarer  of  every  kind,  or  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  inquiry  and 
interest  from  all  parts  of  his  own  country,  and 
from  foreign  lands,  turned  more  hopefully  than 
to  his.  So  great  and  unsullied  a consecration, 
so  signal  an  illustration  of  the  moral  sublime, 
explains  the  profound  feeling  that  attended 
the  death  of  a man  of  no  official  position,  of 
no  literary  or  scientific  or  social  distinction, 
and  publicly  known  only  as  an  orator  from 
whose  opinions  there  was  often  general  and 
strong  dissent. 

But  that  oratory  was  one  of  the  forces  of 
national  and  moral  regeneration.  The  dissent 
will  pass  like  clouds  of  the  morning.  It  is 
not  the  Samuel  Adams  who  was  doubtful  of 
Washington  and  opposed  to  the  Constitution 
that  we  recall ; it  is  the  tribune  of  American 
independence.  So,  in  Lowell’s  phrase,  of 
which  the  orator  was  very  fond,  time  will 
gather  up  into  “ history’s  golden  urn”  only 
the  memory  of  the  unquailing  youth  who,  loy- 
ally co-operating  with  the  great  leader  Gar- 
rison, passed  into  full  maturity  pleading  with 
the  hardened  conscience  of  his  country  against 
the  deadliest  wrong  to  human  nature  that  his- 
tory records,  and  whose  unselfish  and  resistless 
appeal  at  last  drew  from  it  the  word  that 
freed  a race,  as  the  sunrise  drew  music  from 
the  stony  lips  of  Memnon. 


America  just  now  seems  to  have  a singular 
fascination  for  the  critical  Englishman,  and 
many  of  his  comments  are  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. He  is  quite  sure  that  the  English  are  not 
liked  in  the  United  States,  and  also  that  the 
American  is  a very  different  person  from  the 
Englishman.  This  last  is  certainly  true ; and 
it  is  because  the  American  has  lost  his  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  English  comment  that  he  is 
rather  an  annoying  person  to  a certain  kind  of 
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English  critic.  The  time  when  a commentator 
like  Fiedler  or  Captain  Hall  could  trouble  an 
American  by  his  observation  or  his  censure 
has  long  gone  by,  and  the  vigor  of  the  on- 
slaught by  more  modern  hands  produces  no 
corresponding  effect. 

There  arc,  indeed,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has 
more  than  once  remarked,  some  good  Ameri- 
cans who  can  not  tolerate  what  seems  to  them 
the  patronizing  tone  of  some  English  com- 
mentators, and  who  warmly  resent  the  hearty 
American  reception  of  many  Englishmen. 
They  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  British 
evacuation  is  very  far  from  accomplished,  and 
that  there  is  an  American  snobbery  toward 
England  which  is  deplorable.  A sharp  and 
clever  satire  upon  the  mimicry  of  English 
ways  by  certain  people  in  New  York  “ lit  up,” 
as  Eothen  said  of  Eliot  Warburton’s  Crescent 
and  Cross , our  last  December.  The  Saturday 
Review  has  evidently  read  the  pungent  paper, 
and  discusses  Anglo  mania  in  this  country. 
But  it  has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries  are  wholly  different, 
and  that  the  American  Anglo-maniac  is  but  a 
Brummagem  barbarian. 

It  is  quite  right.  The  Anglo-maniac  in 
America  is  a very  small  class,  and  Anglo-mania 
is  but  a cutaneous  affection.  It  is  wholly  su- 
perficial, and  not  contagious.  The  Anglo- 
maniacs, whoever  they  may  be,  are  by  no 
means  a new  phenomenon,  and  they  are  strict- 
ly what  the  colored  people  call  u no-account 
folks.”  They  are  amusing  figures  in  a very 
limited  society  which  represents  nothing  in 
American  life,  and  contributes  nothing  to  its 
character  or  development.  The  harmless  young 
men  wrhose  clothes  arc  made  in  England,  who 
cultivate  English  expressions  and  intonations 
and  manner,  and  who  try  generally  to  do  and 
to  look  and  to  speak  as  much  like  Englishmen 
as  possible,  arc  what  are  known  as  innocents. 
They  not  only  are  not  a force  in  American 
life,  but  it  is  part  of  their  play  to  disdain 
American  life;  and,  in  fact,  they  do  really 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  have  small  sym- 
pathy with  it.  As  they  would  themselves  say, 
“it  is  not  good  form”  to  get  excited  about 
politics,  for  instance ; and  American  politics — 
good  heavens ! 

The  Saturday  Review  says  truly:  “Rich 
young  men  play  polo  in  the  broiling  heat  of 
an  American  summer.  Attempts  are  made  at 
fox-hunting.  Unfortunately,  the  foxes  are 
few,  so  that  a drag  has  frequently  to  be  em- 
ployed.” Alas!  yes;  and  the  “hunt,”  with 
horn  and  hound,  follows  the  fleet  aniseed  bag, 
and  rejoices  in  the  manly  sports  of  old  Eng- 
land. Ho!  gallants  all!  harkaway!  tantivy! 
the  bag  is  off!  Why  is  not  the  string  of  the 
lively  bag  a noble  “ brush”  ? And  hark ! o’er 
yonder  sunny  hill,  or  skirting  the  dark  wood 
along  the  road,  what  merry  music  greets  the 
ear  ? ’Tis  not,  indeed,  the  wailing  mart  of  the 
bag.  No,  i’  faith  ! it  is  the  cheery  tra-la-la  of 
the  guard  blowing  bravely  from  the  stage- 
coach of  old  England. 
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It  is  all  the  pretty  play  of  a few  persons 
who  are  not  drawn  to  any  serious  pursuit. 
But  it  is  only  a group,  a little  circle,  not  a 
class.  The  coach  whirls  up  the  Avenue  with 
its  gay  company  and  its  pealing  horn,  and  the 
droll  pageant  amuses  the  street  boys  and  the 
loiterers  and  the  busy  citizens  like  the  parade 
of  a regiment,  or  the  glittering  procession  of 
the  menagerie  and  the  circus.  This  is  an  in- 
nocent and  diverting  Anglo-mania,  but  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  whatever  except  that  a certain 
number  of  persons  have  nothing  to  do. 

A certain  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  is  a late  English 
traveller  who  seems  to  have  had  an  exceed- 
ingly dismal  and  dyspeptic  journey  in  this 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  for  the  general 
objects  of  the  dyspeptic  English  traveller 
America  is  not  a land  of  promise.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  any  historical  interest  and  asso- 
ciation of  legend  and  literature  with  which 
he  is  likely  to  be  acquainted.  There  are  few 
relics  of  an  older  day,  and  the  country  is  so 
large  that  however  its  size  may  please  the  na- 
tive, as  Lord  Coleridge  is  very  sure  that  it  does, 
it  is  more  likely  to  fatigue  the  foreigner.  The 
Englishman  who  lands  in  France,  and  passing 
through  that  country,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland  descends  into 
Italy,  travels  over  a storied  land,  where  every 
mile  appeals  to  the  most  interesting  historic 
or  imaginative  association.  Here,  however, 
he  is  apt  to  find  but  a halfpenny-worth  of 
bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack. 

Some  travellers,  however,  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  man  are  supreme,  and  who  arc  mind- 
ful of  the  bird  rather  than  of  the  plumage,  have 
been  often  so  interested  in  the  experiment 
to  promote  human  welfare  which  is  proceed- 
ing here  under  such  ample  and  promising 
conditions,  that  they  have  endured  the  incon- 
veniences and  annoyances  of  the  journey  with 
equanimity,  and  have  even  been  interested  to 
observe  that  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  journeying  were  in  some  respects  much 
greater  than  those  they  had  left  behind  them. 
But  the  hapless  Griffin  was  of  another  kind. 
Like  the  romantic  young  woman  who  found 
her  favorite  poet  to  be  a stout  and  solid  per- 
son, and  who  could  only  cry,  “ Oh,  disenchant- 
ment 1 disillusion  !”  so  the  worthy  Griffin  sighs 
with  sorrow,  “ America  is  the  country  of  disil- 
lusion and  disappointment  in  politico,  litera- 
ture, culture,  and  art ; in  its  scenery,  its  cities, 
and  its  people.  With  some  experience  of  ev- 
ery kind  in  the  civilized  world,  I can  think  of 
none  except  Russia  in  which  I would  not  pre- 
fer to  reside,  in  which  life  would  not  be  more 
worth  living,  less  sordid  and  mean  and  un- 
lovely.” 

To  this  melancholy  view  the  Easy  Chair  can 
but  offer  the  response  of  a public  man  to  a 
person  who  owned  that  as  long  as  he  did 
not  know  him  he  disliked  him  exceedingly. 
“Yes;  and  if  I were  the  man  you  supposed 
me  to  be,  I should  greatly  dislike  myself." 
Moreover,  the  wail  of  the  good  Sir  Lepel  over 
a country  which  evidently  did  not  even  cure 
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his  dyspepsia  recalls  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark, 
that  while  after  his  own  country  ho  was  in- 
terested in  none  more  than  in  America,  yet 
that,  despite  his  careful  talk  with  travellers 
in  America,  and  careful  reading  of  their  books, 


he  was  conscious  that  ho  had  no  conception 
whatever  of  what  the  country  really  was.  Mr. 
Parnell  might  tell  him  that  he  would  have 
still  les9  after  reading  the  excellent  Lepel’s 
story. 


(Editor’s  iitmmj  llmuit. 


THE  military  history  of  the  Union  forces  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  has  been  fully 
and  ably  treated,  on  the  Union  side,  by  a num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  civilians,  some  of  whom 
have  made  carefnl  and  exhaustive  studies  of 
limited  fields  of  action,  and  others  of  the  entire 
field  of  operations.  It  has  necessarily  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  owing  to  misconceptions 
arising  from  their  opposite  points  of  view,  their 
lack  of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  absence 
of  authentic  documentary  evidence,  they  have 
not  always  been  able  to  penetrate  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  or 
even  to  describe  with  entire  accuracy  the  part 
borne  by  the  Confederate  troops  in  particular 
engagements.  For  these  reasons  the  memoirs 
of  those  Confederate  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
bore  a prominent  part  in  the  war,  cither  in  the 
field  or  the  council-chamber,  and  who  had  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  diligently 
conned  by  studeuts  of  military  science  and  po- 
litical history  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  controverted  points,  and  the  important 
contributions  they  make  to  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  war.  Of  such  memoirs  several  have 
appeared  which  have  a substantial  value,  not- 
withstanding the  special  pleadings  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  colored,  the  personal  am- 
bitions, interests,  rivalries,  and  jealousies  with 
which  they  are  overcharged,  aud  the  morbid 
anxiety  their  authors  often  manifest  for  their 
own  reputation  or  renown.  But  it  is  not  an 
impossible,  though  it  certainly  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  task  to  winnow  out  the  truth 
from  even  the  most  conflicting  statements,  and 
of  these  there  have  been  many  on  the  Confed- 
erate side.  When  the  memoir  is  that  of  a gal- 
lant and  straightforward  soldier,  the  task  i9  a 
comparatively  easy  one;  but  when  it  is  that 
of  a mere  politician — of  which  an  instance  is 
afforded  l>y  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis’s  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government — the  reader  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  distin- 
guish assertion  from  evidence,  sophistry  from 
a candid  presentation  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
srpecions  pleas  of  prejudice  or  personal  feeling 
from  the  statement  of  an  honest  and  abiding 
conviction.  The  most  thorough  and  elaborate 
work  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  proceeded  from 
the  Confederate  side,  and  the  one  whose  state- 
ments throughout  are  the  most  clearly  sustain- 
ed by  the  evidence  that  is  adduced — leaving  out 
of  view  some  aberrations  from  strict  accuracy 
when  the  writer  departs  from  the  narration  of 
military  events  and  embarks  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  and  inception  of  the  war — 


is  a memoir  describing  in  minute  aud  orderly 
detail  The  Military  Operations  of  General  Beau- 
regard in  the  War  between  the  States  fl  which  lias 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Roman,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Louisiana  Volun- 
teers, and  afterward  aide-de-camp  and  In- 
spector-General on  the  Staff  of  General  Beau- 
regard. In  this  memoir  Mr.  Roman  discloses, 
for  the  first,  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  number, 
equipment,  dispositiou,  and  services  in  actiou 
of  such  of  the  Confederate  forces  as  were  at 
any  time  during  the  war  under  the  command 
or  at  the  disposal  of  General  Beauregard.  He 
also  discloses  General  Beauregard’s  various 
military  plans  aud  recommendations,  and  de- 
scribes his  defensive  engineering  labors,  the 
results  he  accomplished  with  the  inadequate 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  his  mode  of  hand- 
ling troops  in  a campaign  or  iu  action,  as  ex- 
emplified successively  at  the  Cou federate  siege 
and  captnro  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861 ; at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run  ; during 
the  campaign  which  practically  closed  with 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth  by  the  Confederate  army ; during  his 
successful  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Charles- 
ton from  the  separate  aud  combined  attacks 
by  the  Union  fleet  and  army;  and  during  his 
final  campaigns  at  the  close  of  the  war  while 
co-operating  with  Hood  in  resisting  the  ad- 
vance of  Sherman,  and  with  Lee  in  the  defense 
of  Richmond.  Mr.  Roman’s  narrative  reveals 
that  from  a very  early  period  in  the  war — in 
fact,  from  the  hour  of  General  Beauregard’s 
victory  over  our  forces  at  Manassas — the  Con- 
federate general  was  systematically  pursued  at 
every  step  by  tlic  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the 
Confederate  President.  Mr.  Davis  disregarded 
General  Beauregard’s  far-seeing  recommenda- 
tion, made  early  in  1861,  for  the  purchase  in 
England  of  ten  cruisers  to  bo  employed  to  rnu 
the  blockade,  then  existing  only  iu  name,  to 
bring  in  highly  needed  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  devastate  the  harbors  of  New 
York  and  Boston  while  the  defenses  of  those 
important  cities  were  yet  in  a most  imperfect 
state,  although  these  recommendations  were 
based  upou  aud  accompanied  by  the  positive 
assurances  of  an  eminent  firm  of  British  ship- 
owners that  tho  proposed  cruisers  would  be 
promptly  forth-coming  on  tho  credit  of  the 

1 The  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard  in 
the  War  between  the  States , 1861  to  1865.  Including  a 
brief  Personal  Sketch  and  a Narrative  of  his  Services 
in  the  War  with  Mexico.  1846-8.  By  Alfred  Homan. 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  534  and  691.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Confederacy.  The  President  also  disallowed, 
or  received  coldly  or  with  marked  disfavor, 
General  Beauregard’s  most  studiously  formu- 
lated plans  for  defense  or  aggression,  was  inat- 
tentive to  his  urgent  appeals  on  critical  occa- 
sions for  men,  munitions,  supplies,  and  capable 
officers,  and  was  deaf  to  his  reiterated  remon- 
strances against  the  wretched  administration 
of  the  department  upon  which  the  armies  in 
the  field  depended  for  supplies,  munitions,  and 
transportation.  Still  further,  Mr.  Roman  re- 
veals, and  supports  his  revelations  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  hostilities  General  Beauregard  was  a per- 
sistent and  urgent  advocate  of  a system  of 
concentration  instead  of  one  of  diffusion,  and 
insisted  that  the  Confederate  forces  should  be 
hurled  in  large  masses  against  the  Union 
armies  wherever  and  whenever  they  were  dis- 
tributed in  fractions.  If  he  had  had  the  means 
of  transportation  furnished  him,  as  he  then  re- 
quested, he  would  have  acted  upon  this  idea, 
and  would  have  pushed  on  to  Washington  im- 
mediately after  the  rout  of  our  army  at  Manas- 
sas, being  satisfied  that  the  Confederacy  could 
afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  Richmond  in  exchange 
for  the  possession  of  Washington  and  Mary- 
land ; and,  indeed,  that  to  push  on  and  take 
Washington  and  Baltimore  was  the  best  de- 
fense that  could  be  devised  for  Richmond. 
Throughout  it  was  his  policy  and  his  repeated 
urgent  advice  so  to  concentrate  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  that  they  might  strike  irresistible 
blows  upon  vital  strategic  or  geographical 
points  of  the  Union  and  its  armies.  But  his 
counsels  and  pleadings  uniformly  fell  on  deaf 
or  unfriendly  ears ; and  in  the  most  moment- 
ous of  all  his  campaigns,  that  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  not  only  were  his  plans  re- 
garded with  disfavor  or  thwarted  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  at  Richmond,  but  they 
strove  to  rob  him  of  his  just  credit  as  an  able, 
cuterprising,  and  self-sacrificing  soldier.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Roman  dwells  upon  these  particulars 
unduly,  and  arraigns  Mr.  Davis  more  persist- 
ently and  vehemently  than  is  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate General  Beauregard’s  military  reputa- 
tion, or  than  is  quite  consistent  with  good 
taste.  But  if  the  reiterated  changes  which 
he  rings  upon  the  jealousy,  the  suspiciousness, 
the  favoritism,  the  want  of  foresight,  the  gcu- 
cral  incompetency,  the  despotic  obstinacy,  and 
the  chronic  duplicity  of  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent become  somewhat  monotonous  and  tire- 
some, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  strong  evidence  of 
their  truthfulness.  To  the  military  or  histor- 
ical student,  however,  this  is  the  least  valuable 
and  interesting  feature  of  his  able  memoir.  Its 
intrinsic  value  and  interest  reside  in  the  large 
mass  of  unpublished  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
documentary  and  other  materials  which  it 
contains  relative  to  important  strategic  move- 
ments and  military  operations  and  conflicts, 
of  which  we  have  had  only  ex  parte  accounts 
by  our  own  officers,  whose  versions  of  them  we 


may  now  review  in  the  light  of  these  addition- 
al sources  of  information.  No  work  that  has 
yet  appeared,  on  either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate side,  is  supported  as  lavishly  as  this 
by  original  documentary  evidence  illustrative 
or  corroborative  of  every  step  described  in  the 
text.  It  throws  new  and  important  light  on 
some  points  that  have  been  long  and  warmly 
controverted,  and  on  this  account  will  be  con- 
sulted with  eager  interest  by  military  stu- 
dents, more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  narrative  has  been  put  together 
by  Mr.  Roman,  every  statement  that  occurs  in 
it  has  been  derived  from  notes  and  documents 
authenticated  by  General  Beauregard,  who 
certifies  in  a prefatory  note  that  the  memoir 
furnishes  a correct  account  of  his  military 
services  and  conduct  prior  to  and  during  the 
late  war,  and  indorses  all  its  statements  and 
comments,  excepting  only  such  as  are  encomi- 
astic of  himself.  We  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  the  occasional  rhetorical 
passages  which  the  author  has  interjected 
here  and  there  with  reference  to  the  political 
causes  of  the  war,  and  giving  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  the  Constitution  upon 
the  several  States  and  their  citizens.  How- 
ever full  of  error  these  may  be  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  facts  involved,  the  statement  of 
them  is  so  completely  harmless  at  this  day, 
and  so  entirely  void  of  intemperateness,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  permit  the  author  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  him  to  derive  whatever 
enjoyment  they  may  from  their  utterance, 
without  the  alloy  of  our  censure  or  criticism. 
The  work  is  published  in  two  large  and  ele- 
gant octavo  volumes,  embellished  with  por- 
traits of  General  Beauregard,  and  is  for  sale  to 
subscribers  only.  

A new  series,  entitled  “ American  Common- 
wealths,” has  been  projected  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  aud  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  placed 
under  the  competent  editorial  supervision  of 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  which  will  bo  uniform 
in  size  aud  general  appearance  with  their 
“American  Statesmen”  and  “American  Men 
of  Letters”  series,  and  in  wrhich  it  is  proposed, 
not  to  present  in  detail  the  formal  annals  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  rather  to 
sketch  rapidly  and  forcibly  the  career  of  those 
which  have  exerted  a marked  influence  upon 
the  nation,  or  have  embodied  in  their  forma- 
tion and  growth  some  distinctive  principles 
of  American  polity.  The  initial  volume  of  the 
newsories  is  a brilliantly  executed  monograph 
ou  Virginia,9  by  Mr.  John  Esteu  Cooke,  in  which, 
while  not  neglecting  to  afford  a clear  and  sat- 
isfactory view  of  the  general  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  its  civil  structure,  and  of  the 
political  and  military  occurrences  that  have 
happened  within  its  bounds,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement until  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of 

9 “American  Commonwealths.”  Virginia : a Ife- 
tory  qf  its  People.  By  John  Bstbn  Cookz.  lfimo,  pp. 
521.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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the  present  century,  lie  undertakes  more  espe- 
cially to  give  a historical  sketch  of  its  people, 
embracing  an  outline  portraiture  of  their  tem- 
per and  disposition,  their  lifo,  manners,  and 
literature,  their  personal,  social,  and  intellect- 
ual characteristics,  coupled  with  a succinct 
but  spirited,  and  at  times  vividly  dramatic, 
narrative  of  the  stirring  events  in  which  they 
bore  a part.  Mr.  Cooke  treats  the  history  of 
Virginia  under  its  three  natural  divisions,  the 
plantation,  the  colony,  and  the  commonwealth, 
in  each  of  which  society  wore  a distinctive 
aspect.  Epitomizing  his  extended  analysis  of 
the  aspects  of  Virginia  society  as  it  existed  in 
these  three  strongly  marked  periods,  we  may 
Bay  that  in  the  first,  which  extends  from  the 
landing  at  Jamestown  to  the  grant  of  free  gov- 
ernment, Virginia  society  consisted  of  a hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  buried  in  the  primeval  Amer- 
ican wilderness,  leading  hard  and  perilous  lives, 
in  hourly  dread  of  the  savages,  homesick,  half 
starved,  without  the  solace  of  the  home  and  the 
family,  tom  by  dissensions,  and  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  sailing  back  to  England.  In 
the  second,  or  colonial  period,  reaching  from 
the  accession  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  throne 
of  England  until  the  Revolutionary  war,  we 
witness  the  gradual  formation  of  a stable  and 
vigorous  society,  a long  struggle  against  royal 
and  vice-regal  encroachments,  an  armed  re- 
bellion again st  the  crown,  the  turmoil  of  an 
age  which  originated  the  principle  that  the 
right  of  the  citizen  is  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  “ golden  age” 
of  the  colouy — the  sereue  and  picturesque  Vir- 
ginia of  the  larger  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  society  is  iu  repose,  class  distinc- 
tions are  firmly  established,  and  the  whole  social 
fabric  seems  built  up  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  republicanism,  although  that  theory  really 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Virginia  char- 
acter. In  the  third  and  last  period  we  see  the 
repose  of  this  picturesque  and  serene  society 
rudely  broken,  and  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
educated  as  they  had  been  by  five  generations 
of  stubborn  resistance  to  absolutism,  with  their 
slumbering  democratic  and  republican  in- 
stincts at  length  fiercely  aroused,  hastening 
to  array  themselves,  almost  as  one  man,  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a Parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  proceeding  first  to  declare  with 
calm  deliberateness  that  “ all  men  are  by  na- 
ture equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety,” 
then  to  inaugurate  the  commonwealth  and 
embark  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, afterward  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constructive 
processes  of  the  post-Revolutionary  period, 
and  finally  to  participate  in  that  gradual  trans- 
formation of  society  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  term  modern  Virginia.  In  tracing  the 
general  outlines  of  the  civil  and  political  his- 


tory of  Virginia  iu  these  three  periods,  with 
its  military  episodes,  its  conflicts  with  the  In- 
dians, its  combats  with  king  and  Parliament, 
its  introduction  of  slavery,  and  its  servile  in- 
surrections, Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a free  and 
judicious  use  of  the  materials  that  lie  at  hand 
in  the  general  or  particular  histories  that  have 
been  written  relative  to  Virginia  and  its  sister 
colonies;  hut  in  depicting  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  he  has  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  sources  less  known  and  less  ac- 
cessible than  these — to  the  writings  of  the  first 
adventurers,  to  forgotten  pamphlets,  to  family 
papers,  to  parish  church  and  county  court  ar- 
chives, to  the  curious  laws  passed  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  to  the  traditions  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  writteu  or  published 
records;  and  from  these  he  has  produced  a se- 
ries of  life-like  pictures  of  Virginia  life  and 
character  in  a great  variety  of  phases,  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  get  close  to  the  people,  and 
to  study  the  men  of  every  class,  whether  Cav- 
aliers or  Roundheads,  aristocrats  or  plebeians, 
tradesmen  or  artisans,  lawyers,  doctors,  minis- 
ters, or  statesmen — the  beruffled  planter  in  his 
great  manor-house  or  rolling  iu  his  coach,  the 
small  land-holder  in  his  plain  dwelling,  the 
parish  clergyman  in  his  pulpit,  the  Dissenting 
preacher  declaiming  in  the  fields,  the  rough 
waterman  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  hunter  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  indented  servant,  and  the 
African  slave.  He  show's  us  all  these  in  their 
daily  life,  as  they  go  about  their  occupations 
or  among  friends  and  neighbors ; gives  us  vivid 
glimpses  of  their  social  enjoyments,  their  class 
distinctions,  their  civic  entertainments  and 
stately  balls  and  assemblies;  tells  us  what 
they  read,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  how  they 
dressed,  and  how  they  deported  themselves  at 
the  table,  at  social  gatherings  and  receptions, 
at  weddings  and  funerals,  in  church  and  at  po- 
litical conclaves;  and  draws  graphic  portraits 
of  them  as  they  appeared  on  the  plantation, 
in  the  workshop,  at  the  hustings,  at  the  race- 
course, at  the  county  court,  at  the  mimic  court 
of  the  province  in  the  presence  of  reflected 
royalty,  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  the 
family.  


Since  the  publication  of  the  volume  just  no- 
ticed, another  has  appeared  in  the  same  scries, 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barrows, 
which  has  for  its  subject  Oregon,3  or  rather  the 
prolonged  struggle  for  its  possession  succes- 
sively by  Spain,  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  early  history  of  Oregon  is  less  rich 
than  that  of  Virginia  and  the  older  Atlantic 
States  in  those  social,  personal,  and  political 
incidents  and  events  and  in  those  historical 
and  traditional  associations  which  strongly 
appeal  to  our  sympathy  by  reason  of  the  mul- 
tiplied active  human  interests  with  which  they 

3 •*  American  Common wealths.”  Oregon  : the  Strug 
gU  for  its  Possession.  By  William  Baiuiowb.  lCmo, 
pp.  868.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  . 
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are  invested ; and,  moreover,  Dr.  Barrows  is  not 
gifted  with  the  faculty  so  largely  possessed  by 
Mr.  Cooke  for  condensed  and  spirited  narra- 
tive, and  for  picturesque  descriptions  of  men  and 
events,  society  and  manners.  Nevertheless  his 
volume  is  one  of  genuine  value  as  a historico- 
political  and  geographical  study,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  a complete  though  somewhat  prolix 
and  disjointed  r6sumd  of  all  the  exciting  oc- 
currences and  momentous  possibilities  that  at- 
tended, and  of  all  the  important  problems  and 
controversies  that  were  involved  in,  the  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  the  vast  territory 
which  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Barrows’s  outline  of  the  claims  severally  of 
Spain  and  France,  and  of  the  efforts  succes- 
sively put  forth  by  each  for  their  maintenance, 
embodies  the  abstract  of  the  title  to  Oregon 
which  is  now  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
a study  of  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  his  statement  of 
the  more  immediately  interesting  subject  of 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  relative  to  Oregon,  including 
the  dispute  between  the  two  nations  over  the 
northwestern  boundary  liue,  from  its  initiation 
until  its  final  settlement  in  our  favor  by  the 
award  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Of  this 
entire  controversy,  in  all  its  stages  and  under 
all  its  phases  and  lluctuations,  Dr.  Barrows 
gives  a lucid  and  fairly  exhaustive  account, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
incorporation,  at  appropriate  points  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  excellent  summaries  of  the  various 
explorations  which  finally  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  settlers,  and  of  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  competition  for  possession 
that  took  place  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, backed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  individual  American  citizen  and  settler 
on  the  other.  In  this  contest  the  policy  of  the 
former  was  to  prevent  settlement  and  coloniza- 
tion, to  keep  the  entire  region  a perpetual  wil- 
derness and  game  preserve,  inhabited  only  by 
the  wild  Indian  as  a trapper  of  bears  and  bea- 
vers, and  a collector  of  furs  and  peltries,  by 
which  meaus  it  hoped  to  perpetuate  its  monop- 
oly of  the  fur  trade,  and  insure  immense  divi- 
dends on  its  invested  capital;  while  the  aim  of 
the  latter  was  to  occupy  and  develop  the  coun- 
try, and  to  open  it  to  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion  and  Christianity.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
mammoth  corporation,  resolutely  determined 
to  keep  out  the  settler  with  his  grains  and 
grasses,  his  plough  and  hoe  and  water-wheel, 
from  an  area  one-third  larger  than  Europe,  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  propagation  of  wilderness 
and  beaver,  with  steel-traps  and  Indians  and 
half-breeds  to  catch  them.  And  on  the  other 
side  were  a few  intelligent  settlers,  acting  indi- 
vidually and  without  organization  or  wealth, 
and  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  patriotic  or 
personal  enterprise,  and  who  were  no  less  reso- 
lute in  their  purpose  to  reclaim  the  wilderness, 
to  tame  and  Christianize  the  savago,  to  intro- 
duce husbandry  and  the  useful  arts,  and  to  open 


the  country  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  As  the  situation  is  admirably  summa- 
rized by  Dr.Barrows,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
carried  into  the  country  only  the  siugle  man. 
The  settlers  planted  in  it  the  family,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  social  life.  The  one  brought 
only  his  traps  and  snares,  the  other  his  seed- 
wheat,  his  oats  and  potatoes,  bis  plough,  har- 
row, and  mill ; one  counted  his  musk  rat  nests, 
beaver  dams,  and  bear-skins,  the  other  his  hills 
of  corn  and  stacks  of  wheat ; one  shot  an  Indian 
for  killing  a wild  beast  for  food  out  of  season, 
the  other  paid  a bounty  for  the  extinction  of 
the  wolf  and  other  predatory  animals;  one  took 
his  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  months’  old  news- 
paper from  the  dog-mail,  and  the  other  carried 
the  printing-press  along  with  him  ; one  hunted 
and  traded  for  what  he  could  carry  out  of  the 
country,  the  other  planted  and  built  for  what 
he  could  leave  in  it  for  his  children.  In  short, 
the  English  trader  ran  his  birch  canoes  aud 
bateaux  up  the  streams  and  around  the  lakes 
to  bring  out  furs  and  peltries,  while  the  Amer- 
ican immigrant  hauled  in  with  his  rude  wagon 
the  nineteenth  century;  and,  as  was  inevitable, 
he  won  the  victory — which  was  a victory  of 
the  policy  of  colonization,  settlement,  and  de- 
velopment, over  that  of  exclusion,  waste,  and 
monopoly.  Dr.  Barrows  gives  some  highly  an- 
imated sketches  of  the  devotion  and  enterprise 
of  the  early  explorers  aud  settlers — among  oth- 
ers, of  that  energetic  and  far-seeing  pioneer 
Dr.  Whitman,  the  story  of  whose  persistent  aud 
heroic  efforts  to  hold  Oregon  for  the  United 
States  by  the  agency  of  an  overland  wagon 
route  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  our  Western  annals. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  prepared  A Short 
History  of  Our  Own  Times*  which  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  his  larger  work,  A History  of  Onr 
Oicn  7'imes,  and  more  available  than  it  for  pop- 
ular use.  He  has  not  rewritten  any  portions 
of  the  former  work,  nor  made  any  changes  in 
the  substance  of  its  enrrent  historical  narra- 
tive, and  has  left  intact  its  picturesque  sketch- 
es of  eminent  men  and  notable  events,  and  its 
comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  political,  social,  literary,  scien- 
tific, religious,  and  industrial  forces  and  activi- 
ties of  the  period,  extending  from  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  general  election  of 
1880,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Conservatives  by  the  Liberals,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  premiership  in 
place  of  Lord  Beacon sfield.  His  reductions  of 
the  original  have  not  involved  the  paraphrase 
or  compression  of  its  text,  but  have  been  con- 
fined to  elisions  of  its  more  rhetorical  passages, 
and  of  many  of  those  brilliant  reflections,  mor- 
alizings,  aud  philosophizings  which  give  color 
and  finish  to  its  periods,  without  materially 


4 A Short  Iftsfory  of  Our  Own  Time*.  From  the  Ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Ejection  of 
1880.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  12mo,pp.  448.  New 
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adding  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  a popular  his- 
torical record.  In  all  other  respects  the  new 
work  is  a literal  reproduction  of  the  larger 
history,  condensed  into  a singlo  convenient 
volume,  and  giving  a full  epitome  of  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  her  manifold  activi- 
ties during  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 


Tiie  gracefulness  and  finish  of  t lie  lyrics  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  grouped  in  his  new  volume, 
Mercedes,  and  Later  Lyrics*  recall  the  inimita- 
ble workmanship  of  those  clear-cut  cameos 
finely  carved  on  gems  and  precious  stones,  or 
of  those  chastely  sculptured  ivories  and  arti- 
cles of  bijoutry,  that  we  sometimes  see  in  rare 
collect  ions  of  art  treasures ; but  we  should  add 
that  the  poems  glow  with  a warmth  of  color 
and  feeling  that  is  never  found  in  even  the 
finest  specimens  of  these  relics  of  old-time  art. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  for 
treatment  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  mauy  of  his  poems, 
not  only  in  the  volumes  before  us,  but  in  his 
previous  publications — the  exquisite  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  their  fancies  and  conceptions, 
the  simple  grace  of  their  thoughts  and  images, 
and  their  subtle  and  fine-grained  ideality — has 
undoubtedly  invested  their  fit  poetical  expres- 
sion with  peculiar  difficulties,  though  of  this 
the  reader  of  his  limpid  and  musical  verse  is 
rendered  entirely  unconscious  by  the  perfect 
art  with  which  the  poet  veils  his  art.  Of  all 
our  poets  Mr.  Aldrich  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
sensitive  to  the  musical  properties  of  words, 
or,  as  an  elegant  modern  critic  has  phrased  it, 
“to  the  charm  of  sound  which  lies  in  wrords 
when  metrically  or  rhythmically  arranged.” 
Moreover,  not  only  is  his  verse  rich  in  the  mel- 
ody of  words,  but  everywhere  ho  shows  his 
ability  “ to  marry  sound  to  sense” — that  is  to 
say,  recurring  once  more  to  the  writer  just 
quoted,  “the  ability  to  use  words  in  that  col- 
location by  which  the  most  perfect  melody  can 
be  secured  for  the  ear,  and  by  which  the  lines 
in  a poem  shall  be  made  to  chime  so  as  to  ex- 
tract from  the  language  in  wfliich  it  is  written 
all  the  music  of  w’hich  its  sounds  are  capable, 
without  impairing,  and  indeed  while  enhan- 
cing, the  force  with  which  the  meaning  is  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding.”  The  most  cas- 
ual study  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  poems  will  reveal 
that  his  diction,  and  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  gives  expression — whether  the  latter  be 
grave  or  gay,  sober  or  severe,  sad  or  playful, 
lofty  or  familiar — are  always  harmoniously 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  preserve  a perfect 
balance  of  sound  and  sense.  If  wo  should  un- 
dertake to  specialize  the  poems  in  the  present 
collection  which  exemplify  this  criticism,  wo 
should  be  obliged  to  cite  t hem  all.  But  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  “ Soldiers’  Song,”  which 
forms  the  lyrical  interlude  to  the  second  scene 
of  the  prose  poem  “ Mercedes,”  and  to  the  ten- 
der cradle  song,  “ Chiqnita,”  at  the  close  of  the 

* Mercedes,  and  Later  Lyrics.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Alumcd.  12mo,  pp.  111.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 


same  scene,  or  to  the  delicious  day-dream,  “ On 
Lynn  Terrace,”  and  tlio  vision  of  “Pepita,”  in 
the  collection  of  lyrics,  or  to  any  of  the  score 
of  felicitous  brief  poems  which  the  poet  has 
aptly  christened  “ Intaglios,”  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  “fancies  long  buried  out  of  sight,” 
“bits  of  rhyme,  fashioned  in  some  forgotten 
time  and  throw'll  aside,  but  found  to-day,”  it 
will  he  discovered  that  we  have  not  overrated 
Mr.  Aldrich’s  perfection  in  the  art  of  poetical 
expression,  and,  further,  that  each  of  his  poems, 
to  quote  one  of  his  own  couplets,  has  a value 
of  its  own — 

14  This,  for  the  skill  with  which  ’tis  wrought, 
That,  for  the  pathos  of  its  thought.’4 


Mr.  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  whoso  occasional  spirit- 
ed contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  this 
Magazine  have  been  favorably  received,  has 
collected  bis  poetical  writings  in  a volume  en- 
titled The  Happy  Isles , and  Other  Poems*  which 
deserves  and,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  re- 
ceive a cordial  w elcome  from  those  of  its  read- 
ers who  have  thp  gift  of  poetical  discernment. 
The  collection  comprises  a variety  of  forms — 
amatory  and  martial  lyrics,  narrative  and  fa- 
miliar, pieces,  elegiac  poems  and  poems  of  the 
affections,  romantic  ballads  and  versions  in 
ballad  style  of  ancient  classical  fables — all  of 
which  bear  the  impress  of  a chaste  and  lively 
fancy,  and  arc  presided  over  by  supremo  good 
taste.  Mr.  Byers’s  martial  lyrics,  among  which 
wo  should  particularize  his  stirring  and  popu- 
lar ode  “ Sherman’s  March  to  tlio  Sea,”  and  his 
amatory  poems,  are  fine  specimens  of  t heir  kind. 
Each  is  as  brief  and  pointed  as  an  epigram,  yet 
brimming  with  emotion.  Those  of  them  which 
will  have  the  widest  popular  acceptance  are 
probably  tlio  ones  in  w’hich  the  poet  embalms 
the  memory  of  a beloved  child-daughter.  These 
are  “The  Happy  Isles,”  “Baby  Hdlfcne,”  “My 
Violet,”  “There  is  a maiden  whom  I know,” 
and  “ lone,”  poems  of  the  tenderest  pathos, 
whose  gentle  plain tivencss  will  awaken  re- 
sponsive echoes  in  thousands  of  loving  hearts 
whom  death  has  despoiled  of  their  darlings, 
though  it  is  donbtful  if  they  will  find  their 
solace,  as  the  poet  fonnd  his,  in  the  sensuous 
dreams  suggested  by  the  mysticism  of  Sweden- 
borg. Wo  can  not  lay  down  Mr.  Byers’s  plea- 
saut  volume  without  further  instancing  as 
poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  his  feli- 
citous lines  entitled  “The  White  Rose  and 
Red,”  the  charming  phantasy  describing  “The 
Marriago  of  the  Flowers,”  and  the  ringing 
“ Ballad  of  Quin  tin  Matsys.” 


More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per published  an  edition  of  Coleridge’s  com- 
plete w'orks,  which  was  edited  in  this  country 
by  Professor  Shedd,  wiio  prefaced  it  with  an 
able  critical  and  analytical  essay,  estimating 
the  literary  and  imaginative  genius  of  Cole- 

8 The  Happy  Isles,  and  Other  Poems.  By  8.  II.  M. 
Byers.  lSrno,  pp.  121.  Boston  : Cupples,  Upbam,  and 
Co. 
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ridge,  describing  the  general  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  his  writings,  setting  forth  the  leading 
points  in  his  philosophy  aud  theology,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  his 
speculations  in  these  two  highest  departments 
of  knowledge.  This  excellent  American  edi- 
tion was  based  on  the  English  edition  of  1836, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  husband  of  the  poet's  gifted 
daughter  Sara;  and  from  that  day  until  the 
present  it  has  been  considered  the  standard 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  acute  and  many- 
sided  poet  and  thinker.  Although  few  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  Coleridge's  various  prose 
writings  have  lost  their  original  interest,  and 
his  poetry  has  maintained  all  its  pristine 
freshness,  the  edition  of  his  works  to  which 
we  have  adverted  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
tho  new  generatiou  that  has  since  come 
upon  the  stage  has  had  small  opportunity  to 
study  his  methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning, 
to  profit  by  his  acute  aud  brilliant  criticisms, 
or  to  enjoy  his  keen  speculations  and  the  fine 
play  of  his  vivid  imagination.  As  the  library 
of  no  lover  of  good  literature  can  be  complete 
from  which  the  works  of  this  suggestive  and 
captivating  thinker  are  abseut,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  lively  satisfaction  that  we  now  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a new  edition  of 
them  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  edition  will 
be  a reproduction  of  the  excellent  oue  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  and  will  comprise 
Coleridge's  Complete  Prose , Poetical , and  Dramatic 
Works,7 *  in  seven  volumes,  and  in  handsome 
library  form.  

The  lovers  of  sterling  fiction,  and  the  critics 
as  well,  have  encountered  a genuine  literary 
surprise,  in  the  form  of  a new  novelist,  whose 
first  production,  The  Millionaire,9  evinces  con- 
structive abilities  of  a high  order,  extraordi- 
nary narrative  and  descriptive  powers,  and  a 
rare  faculty  for  the  delineation  of  character. 
Although  the  novel,  which  originally  appeared 
as  a serial  in  an  English  magazine,  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  sufficient  has  transpired  to 
fix  its  x>aternity  upon  a gentleman  who  several 
years  ago  was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
morning  journals  of  this  city,  and  whose  vigor 
aud  versatility  as  a writer  were  then  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  but  who  was  never  sus- 
pected of  any  leaning  toward  the  department 
of  literature  for  which  ho  has  now  exhibited 
unusual  aptitudes,  and  in  which  he  must  be 
accorded  a very  high  rank.  Aside  from  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  The  Millionaire  as  a story  of 
absorbing  iuterest,  whoso  incidents  aud  dra- 
matic unfoldiugs  are  so  ingeniously  managed 

7 The  Complete  Works  of  Samvel  Taylor  CoUHdge. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Ills  Philosophical  and 

Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Professor  W.  G.  T. 

Siiedd.  In  Seven  Volumes.  12mo.  Vol.  I. : Aids  to 
Reflection ; The  Statesman's  Manual , pp.  464.  Vol.  II. : 

The  Friend , pp.  551.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

e The  Millionaire.  A Novel.  Duodecimo  Edition, 

pp.  267.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  44  Frauklin  Square  Library.'1  4to,  pp.  05. 

New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


as  to  baffle  conjecture  and  keep  the  curiosity 
actively  alive  until  the  denouement  is  reached ; 
aside  also  from  its  lush  descriptions  of  English 
scenery,  its  firm  delineations  of  vigorous  and 
strongly  contrasted  character,  and  its  delight- 
ful episodes,  reminding  us  of  favorite  passages 
in  Bulwcr's  novels,  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
and  the  careless  abandon  of  vagrant  aud  semi- 
vagabond life  in  the  rural  districts  are  graph- 
ically depicted,  the  author  has  added  to  its 
piquancy  by  the  exercise  of  the  old  editorial 
tact  which  he  once  successfully  employed  to 
stimulate  the  popular  interest  and  curiosity. 
To  this  end  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  his  story,  aud  uuder  a dis- 
guise so  thin  as  to  be  easily  penetrated,  a well- 
known  American  financier,  whose  methods  of 
influencing  legislation  and  of  conducting  his 
gigantic  operations  and  speculations  are  out- 
lined with  sufficient  fidelity  to  fact  to  insure 
the  recognition  of  the  portrait,  and  sufficient 
exaggeration  to  satisfy  the  popular  craving  for 
highly  seasoned  entertainment.  This  strong 
and  striking  character  is  partly  a caricature, 
partly  a literal  rendering  of  familiar  linea- 
ments, and  partly  an  invention  of  the  author's 
own  fancy,  but,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
the  general  resemblance  is  so  obvious  as  to 
leave  the  most  obtuse  reader  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  original.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected by  some  critics  that  to  single  out  and 
pillorize  a contemporary  in  this  wise  is  an 
offensive  personality,  which  savors  of  charla- 
tanry, and  is  inconsistent  with  true  art.  And 
the  criticism  is  not  without  force,  although 
there  are  high  precedents  for  the  practice. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  is  said,  it  still  remains 
that  The  Millionaire  is  a novel  of  unusual  pow- 
er, aud  its  author  must  be  regarded  as  oue  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  art  of  telling 
a story. 

The  other  more  notable  novels  of  the  month 
are  Hester ,9  a story  of  contemporary  life,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphaut;  The  Canon's  Ward,10  by  James 
Payn;  One  False , Both  Fair,11  by  John  B.  Har- 
wood; Beatiix  Randolph,12  by  Juliau  Haw- 
thorne; Little  Loo,13  a sea  story,  by  W.  Clark 
Russell ; Some  Other  Folks,1*  tales  aud  stories  by 
the  author  of  Cape  Cod  Folks;  and  Feliciias,1 5 a 
romance  from  the  German  of  Felix  Dahn. 


• Hester:  A Story  of  Contemporary  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  94. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

10  The  Canon's  Ward.  A Novel.  By  Jambs  Payx. 
44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  93.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

1 1 One  False , Both  Fair ; or , A Hard  Knot.  A Novel. 
By  John  B.  Harwood.  14  Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to,  pp.  49.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Beatrix  Randolph.  A Story.  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. Illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  12mo, 
pp.  280.  Boston : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

13  Little  Loo.  A Novel.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  au- 
thor of  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  “Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  50.  New  York:  Harper 
aud  Brothers. 

Some  Other  Folks.  By  Saraii  Pratt  McLean. 
12mo,  pp.  287.  Boston : Cupples,  Upharn,  and  Co. 

15  Felicltas.  A Romance.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Trans- 
lated by  Ma  rt  J.  Safford.  ISmo,  pp.  206.  New  York 
William  8.  GotUberger. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary.— The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  business  trausacted  in  Con- 
gress: The  House,  January  21,  voted  (185  to 
11)  to  abolish  the  iron-clad  oath. — The  Greely 
Relief  Expedition  Bill  passed  the  House  Janu- 
ary 22,  and  Senate  January  24. — The  Senate, 
January  22,  instructed  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the 
exclusion  of  American  pork  from  France  and 
Germany,  and  to  report  what  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  our  interests. — Mr.  Hoar’s 
bill  to  provide  against  a possible  vacancy  of 
the  Presidential  office  passed  the  Senate  Janu- 
ary 25.  In  case  there  is  no  President  or  Vice- 
President,  it  vesta  the  office,  in  order,  in  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  the  At- 
torney-General, Postmaster-General,  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  and  Interior. — The  Sherman 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  Danville  massacre 
and  the  Copiah  County  murder  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  January  29. — A bill  to  restore  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  army,  and  directing 
the  President  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list, 
passed  the  House  February  1. — A new  tariff 
bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  February  4.  In  gen- 
eral terms  it  proposes  an  average  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  throughout  the  list. — The 
Mexican  Land  Grant  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  February  8. — Both  Houses  passed  joint 
resolutions  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  sufferers  by  the  Western  floods. 

United  States  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
was  re-elected  January  22. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  Febru- 
ary 5.  The  Queen’s  speech  was  delivered  by 
royal  commission. 

Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  excluded  from 
the  British  House  of  Commons  February  11, 
and  on  the  following  day  ho  resigned. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  February 
2,  by  a vote  of  254  to  249,  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  needed  reforms  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Senate,  by  a vote  of  136 
to  117,  rejected  the  clause  of  the  Trades’  Syn- 
dicate Bill  legalizing  federation  trades  meet- 
ings. 

The  Egyptian  forces  in  the  Soodan  met  with 
serious  reverses.  On  February  4 Baker  Pasba’s 
army  of  3500  men  was  almost  annihilated  near 
Tokar,  and  on  the  12th  Sinkat  was  captured, 
and  Tewfik  Bey  and  his  garrison  of  600  men 
were  massacred. — General  Gordon,  whose  mis- 
sion is  the  adjustment  of  the  Soodan  difficulty, 
reached  Port  Said  January  23.  The  Khedive 
appointed  him  Governor,  with  full  powers.  On 
February  16  he  reached  Khartoom,  where  he 
posted  a proclamation  recognizing  El  Mahdi 
as  Sultan  of  Kordofan,  remitting  half  the  taxes, 
and  placing  no  restriction  on  the  slave-trade. 
The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  given  M.  Roudaire  au- 


thority to  transform  a portion  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  into  an  inland  sea. 

A horrible  massacre  took  place  in  Tonquin. 
One  priest,  22  catechists,  and  215  Christians 
were  put  to  death,  and  108  mission  houses 
were  destroyed. 

DISASTERS. 

January  15. — Forty  natives  killed  in  West 
Africa  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

January  24. — Fifty-seven  miners  killed  by 
fire-damp  explosion  at  Crested  Butte,  Colorado. 

January  25. — Ship  Simla  sunk  in  the  English 
Channel.  Twenty-two  of  the  crew  drowned. 

January  26. — Many  ships  wrecked  and  lives 
lost  in  a storm  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

January  27. — Fourteen  miners  killed  by  au 
explosion  in  a Rhondda  Valley  Colliery,  Wales. 

January  30. — Steamer  Ekywabons  wrecked 
near  Cardiff,  Wales.  Captain  aud  ten  men  lost. 

January  31. — Six  persons  killed  and  eight 
wounded  by  the  fall  of  a railroad  train  through 
a bridge  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

February  1. — Gasoline  explosion  in  a store 
in  Alliance,  Ohio.  Eight  persons  killed. 

February  3. — News  from  Corunna,  Spain,  of 
the  sinking  of  a Spanish  vossel  and  the  loss 
of  nineteen  men. 

February  11. — Thirty-five  members  of  a wed- 
ding party  drowned  by  breaking  through  the 
ice  on  the  river  Theiss,  Hungary. 

February  14. — Fifty  fishermen  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  carried  out  on  the  ice  and  drowned. 

The  floods  in  the  Ohio  River  this  year  were 
the  worst  ever  known.  At  Cincinnati  the  wa- 
ter was  over  seventy  feet  deep.  Among  the 
disastrous  incidents  was  the  fall  of  a large 
boarding-house  in  Cincinnati,  killing  fourteen 
of  the  inmates. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22. — In  London,  Earl  Grosvenor, 
aged  thirty-one  years. 

January  26. — In  Lexington,  Virginia,  ex- 
Govemor  John  Letcher,  aged  seventy -one 
years. 

January  28. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hon.  E. 
W.  M.  Mackey,  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

January  31. — In  Albany,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  aged 
sixty  years. 

Februai*y  2. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 

February  3. — In  Paris,  Eugfcne  Rouher,  iu  his 
seventieth  year. 

February  8. — At  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Guyot,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

February  9. — In  London,  England,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer  Archibald. 

February  11. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Thom- 
as Kinsella,  editor  of  the  Eagle , aged  fifty-two 
years. — In  London,  Thomas  Chenery,  editor  of 
the  Times , aged  fifty-eight  years. 
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HOW  shall  we  meet  the  spring  f This 
would  he  an  easier  question  to  answer 
if  we  knew  how  the  spring,  in  this  latitude, 
would  meet  us — whether  half-way,  or,  indeed, 
at  all.  For  in  this  matter  we  are  not  guided 
by  experience.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
Northern  breast.  And  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  many  artificial  conditions  we 
have  created.  We  get  seventy  and  eighty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  by  telegraph,  aud  fancy  we 
are  warmed.  We  eat  green  pease  and  straw- 
berries aud  the  shad  out  of  season,  and  fancy 
that  we  have  changed  the  course  of  nature. 
Lulled  into  negligence  by  these  appearances, 
man  leaves  off  his  overcoat,  and  next  day  sends 
for  the  doctor.  The  doctor,  who  has  all  sea- 
sons for  his  own,  regards  spring  as  his  harvest- 
time. He  saves  more  lives  then  than  in  any 
other  season.  Aud  lives  are  worth  saving 
then,  for  the  man  who  gets  through  spring  is 
likely  to  be  a good  patient  all  the  year.  There 
never  was  a notion  so  without  foundation  as 
this,  that  doctors  do  not  want  patients  all  the 
year.  This  faith  in  spring  is  a beautiful  trait 
in  human  nature.  We  always  expect  that 
this  spring  will  be  early  and  will  be  mild,  and 
fifty  years  of  disappointments  do  not  sour  us. 
If  the  winter  is  hard  and  heavy,  wo  say  that  is 
a sigu  of  early  spring ; if  it  is  open  and  tolera- 
ble, wo  know  that  wo  shall  have  an  open 
spring.  More  than  this:  our  memory  is  col- 
ored liko  our  hope,  and  as  wo  go  on  in  years 
we  say  that  in  our  youth  spring  was  enrly, 
mild,  and  jocund.  No  trout  rise  so  readily 
and  are  so  gamy  as  the  trout  of  our  youth — 
except  the  trout  we  expect  to  throw  a fly  to 
this  spring.  This  is  the  nature  of  man.  No 
wonder  that  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  What  is 
mau  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ! 

How  shall  wo  meet  the  spring?  We  have 
stood  a long  siege,  from  November  to  April.  A 
part  of  the  garrison  have  been  u braced  up”  by 
it,  as  they  call  it;  others  are  weary  and  worn 
out,  and  would  have  surrendered  long  ago  if  a 
flag  of  truce  had  appeared.  Their  energies 
are  exhausted,  and  just  when  they  need  a 
tonic  there  comes  upon  them  at  a leap  the  de- 
bilitating heat  of  summer.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  More  subtle 
influences  are  at  work.  The  plants,  the  trees, 
have  had  as  hard  a time  as  we  have ; some  of 
them  are  dead.  But  those  that  survive,  as 
soon  as  they  feel  the  coaxing  sun  and  the 
increasing  warmth  in  the  soil,  begin  to  get  up 
their  circulation,  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  their 
sap,  and  to  bourgeon  into  the  most  exquisite 
life.  We  are  much  like  them.  ’Grumble  as 
we  will,  we,  too,  feel  to  the  core  of  onr  being 
the  thrill  of  life  newly  beginning,  and  are  born 
again.  This  is  a delicious  feeling,  this  tender 
sympathy  in  tho  renaissance  of  all  things, 
this  sentiment  wo  feel  about  the  voice  of  the 
frog,  and  tho  first  flush  of  pink  and  green  on 


the  trees,  and  the  south  wind.  For  some  days 
everybody,  however  old,  is  a possible  lover, 
and  for  some  hours  everybody  is  a poet.  He 
experiences  a sensation  that  tho  poets  never 
have  fully  expressed,  aud  that  he  can  not  put 
into  words,  or  even  into  mnsic.  The  song  of  a 
bird  swinging  on  a spray  of  apple  blossoms 
conies  uearest  to  expressing  his  emotion.  It 
may  not  last  long,  but  while  it  does  last  it  is 
like  a taste  of  paradise.  This  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  our  climate.  The  people  in 
the  tropics  know  nothing  of  this  sensation. 
They  are  not  born  again  auuually.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  joy  in  contrast  and 
change.  Consequently  they  produce  no  poetry, 
no  literature ; they  invent  nothing;  they  make 
no  “ progress.”  And  they  are  not  unhappy. 

We  should  go  forth  to  meet  the  spring,  as 
the  poet  says,  with  a stout  heart.  We  have 
had  a long  rest  from  the  innumerable  insect, 
from  the  busy  fly,  and  the  expectant  worm. 
We  shall  go  forth  to  sow,  aud  to  fight  all  these 
enemies  with  new  courage.  Science  is  on  our 
side  to  name  all  these  destroyers  of  our  labors 
and  onr  peace,  and  to  describe  their  habits. 
We  feel  a consciousness  of  superiority  in  this 
knowledge.  There  is  au  excitement  in  taking 
up  again  tho  life  arrested  for  so  many  months. 
There  is  a perennial  cliarm  in  the  colored  East- 
er eggs,  although  wo  know  by  experience  that 
they  will  not  all  hatch.  It  does  not  matter. 
Hope  is  a thousand  times  better  than  fruition. 
In  the  spring  everybody  requests  his  mother 
to  wake  and  call  him  early. 


Tnu  discussion  in  the  January  Drawer  of 
the  “ appearance”  to  the  mind  of  the  weeks, 
the  months,  and  of  tho  numerals  seems  to  have 
met,  as  we  say,  “ a long-felt  want.”  A corre- 
spondent, writing  of  the  far  South,  says : 

“December  always  seems  to  me  set  on  a 
high  hill  very  near  the  stars,  and  this  I trace 
to  seeing,  when  a child,  the  lanterns  attached 
to  long  poles,  aud  set  np  all  along  the  San  Pe- 
dro ridge,  in  San  Antonio,  on  Christmas-eve, 
to  light  onr  Lord  down  to  earth.  During  the 
last  week  I dip  into  the  valley  of  humiliation, 
aud  then  come  out  in  January  upon  a new 
and  beautiful  stretch  of  country,  just  as  one 
might  in  walking.  After  a while  one  begins 
to  see  that  the  spire  is  that  of  the  church  we 
know,  and  tho  woodland  Farmer  Dale’s,  and 
the  thread  of  silver  a brook  we  well  know  and 
love,  and  that  only  the  point  of  view  lias 
changed  it,  and  that  yonder  stretches  the  lev- 
el high-road  leading  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
along  which  wo  have  trudged  so  or  so  mauy 
miles.  The  spriug  months  I always  spend  in 
the  Sontb,  no  matter  where  I am,  in  a little 
heaven  of  warmth  and  color  and  sweet  odors. 
Yon  should  sec  oue  of  onr  swamps  at  that  sea- 
son, and  the  gardens,  and  the  wonderful  skies, 
and  the  moonlight.  At  the  North,  moonlight 
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is  but  a feeble,  dreary  business,  and  seems  to 
come  from  a dead  world ; but  there  it  is  living, 
vivid,  enchanting,  in  its  effects.  Summer  al- 
ways lies  in  a valley  for  me — one  of  those  pros- 
perous, smiling  meadow,  field,  and  copse,  river, 
castle,  and  hamlet,  daisy-starred,  cloud-shad- 
owed,  sun-lit,  cattle-dotted  valleys  of  the  Eng- 
lish midland  counties  that  I so  love — where  I 
stay  until  October  takes  me  up  into  the  mount- 
ains. November  lias  properly  three  months 
in  it,  and  lends  through  a tunnel  with  a faint 
gleam  of  light  at  the  end — another  spring.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the 
source  of  such  impressions  with  accuracy,  but 
most  of  them  in  us  all  are  doubtless  made  on 
the  other  side  of  seven.” 

Another  correspondent  has  this  conceit: 

44  In  my  own  mind  the  months  always  assume 
the  form  of  a half-ellipse — a road  shady  at  the 
beginning,  growing  lighter,  then  sunny  and 
bright,  passing  into  shade  again  at  the  end; 
for  between  December  31  and  January  1 is  a 
long,  dreary  void.  The  two  days  seem  os  far 
apart  in  imagination  as  the  north  and  south 
poles.  The  years  seem  like  successive  flights 
of  stairs  of  ten  steps  each.” 

Another  psychologist  writes : 

44 1 always  see  the  days  of  the  week,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  as  small  squares 
arranged  side  by  side  in  a straight  row.  Sun- 
day is  an  oblong,  of  the  same  width,  but  twice 
as  high,  and  is  placed  on  the  same  line,  but, 
from  its  greater  height,  extending  a little 
above  or  below  the  others.  The  months  take 
no  form  in  my  mind,  but  a young  niece  tells 
me  that  she  sees  them  in  a straight  line,  but 
shaded,  January  being  very  dark,  February 
lighter,  and  so  on  to  July,  wlieu  they  grow 
darker  again  till  December  is  reached.  I wish 
I could  show  you  my  mental  image  of  the 
word  souh  I can  not  well  describe  it  without 
a drawing,  but  I can  tell  you  with  truth  that 
never  in  my  life  have  I uttered,  read,  or  thought 
that  word  without  seeing  instantly  a small  ob- 
ject, a little  like  a comma,  perhaps  even  more 
like  a tadpole,  only  colorless  and  translucent.” 


Poe  seems  destined  to  furnish  material  for 
contradictory  reminiscences  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  A letter  from  an  old  resideut  of  Phil- 
adelphia says : 

44  In  the  Editor's  Drawer  of  Harpers  for  De- 
cember I read, 4 An  intimate  friend  from  boy- 
hood of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  says  he  never  saw 
him  smile  in  his  life,'  the  evident  intention  of 
the  article  being  to  show  he  had  4 melancholy 
and  j>eculiar  ways,  in  keeping  with  his  weird 
writings.'  I was  never  an  intimate  friend  of 
Poe,  but  I have  often  seen  him  smile , both  in 
the  Western  technical  acceptation  of  that 
term  and  in  the  ordinary  and  a very  jolly  way. 
When  he  came  from  Baltimore  he  brought  to 
us  a letter  from  my  uncle,  and  we  gave  him 
the  run  of  Peale’s  Museum,  then  iu  tbo  old 
Arcade,  where  he  spent  many  of  his  evenings. 
He  became  editor  of  Burton's  Magazine , and  I 


think  his  rooms  were  either  over  or  next  door 
to  a restaurant  on  Decatur  Street — a little 
street  running  from  Market  Street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  and  ending  against 
Carpenter  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Arcade, 
which  thus  became  the  thoroughfare  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  restaurant 
was  the  nearest  good  one  to  the  old  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre;  a little  room  in  its  rear  was 
the  lunch-  or  dining-room  of  Burton  and  sever- 
al others  of  the  theatre  people.  My  brother 
and  myself  often  lunched  with  them  in  this 
little  room,  and  there  I have  seen  Poe  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  some  whimsicality  of 
Burton  or  some  of  the  others  as  to  slide  from 
his  chair  to  the  floor,  crying, 4 Oh,  stop ! for 
God's  sake  stop,  or  you  will  kill  me  I'  Now 
the  poor  fellow  is  dead  and  gone,  wo  would 
be  made  to  believe  he  was  so  dismally  weird 
as  hardly  to  be  considered  human.” 


It  is  a pity  to  raise  such  a question,  but  is 
44  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  the  poem  upon 
which  the  reputation  of  George  P.  Morris 
largely  depends,  a plagiarism  f Did  Mr.  Mor- 
ris know  any  more  Chinese  than  he  found  on 
tea -chests?  Did  he  know  the  lovely  ode 
44  Kan-taug”  f This  ode  can  be  found  among 
the  odes  and  songs  collected  by  W&n  Wang 
and  Duke  Chan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chan 
dynasty  (B.c.  1126).  The  dates  of  this  collec- 
tion, says  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  in  his  great  book 
on  The  Middle  Kingdom , extend  from  B.c.  1719 
to  not  later  than  B.c.  585.  There  is  no  telling 
how  a Chinese  compiler  could  include  in  his 
collection  in  B.c.  1120  a poem  not  perhaps 
composed  till  centuries  after,  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Williams  refers  the  ode  “Kau- 
tang,”  or  44  The  Sweet  Pear-Tree,”  to  the  time 
of  Win  Wang,  a contemporary  of  Saul.  Here 
it  is: 

1.  Oh,  fell  not  that  sweet  pear-tree ! 

See  how  its  branches  spread. 

Spoil  not  its  shade. 

For  Shao’s  chief  laid 

Beneath  it  his  weary  head. 

2.  Oh,  clip  not  that  sweet  pear-tree  I 

Each  twig  and  leaflet  spare— 

’Tia  sacred  now. 

Since  the  lord  of  Shao, 

When  weary,  rested  there. 

8.  Oh,  touch  not  that  sweet  pear-tree ! 

Bend  not  a twig  of  it  now ; 

There  long  ago, 

As  the  stories  show, 

Oft  halted  the  chief  of  Shao. 

What  is  this  but  the  Chinese  way  of  saying : 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ; 

Touch  not  a single  bough. 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 


The  Drawer  does  not  pretend  that  there  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun,  and  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a French  epigram,  of  which 
the  following  is  a translation,  anticipated  the 
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point  of  an  anecdote  about  Early  and  Ma- 
gruder  in  our  January  number : 

In  ancient  times— ’twas  no  great  loss— 

They  hung  the  thief  upon  the  cross : 

But  now,  alas !— I say’t  with  grief— 

They  hang  the  cross  upon  the  thief. 


TO  the  Editor : 


PRINTEMPS. 


Here  is  a balmy  little  thing 
To  fill  your  heart  with  joy ; 
But  as  It  is  a song  of  spring, 
I send  it  by  a boy. 


THE  POEM. 

The  vine  on  the  oot  is  blowing. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  tree, 

And  the  apple  limbs  are  snowing 
Their  blooms  in  the  fragrant  lea. 

The  bird  to  his  mate  is  singing, 

The  lambkin  skips  on  the  hill, 

And  the  rosy  clover’s  springing 
Beside  the  gurgling  rill. 

Sir  Strephon  his  love  is  sighing , 

The  cricket  begins  to  chirp , 

And  the  boy  in  the  back  yard's  tying 
The  can  to  the  brindled  purp . 

Above  the  lake  in  the  hollow 
That  mirrors  a cloudless  sky 
Is  darting  the  airy  swallow, 

And  the  purple  dragon-fly. 

The  bumble-bee  in  the  garden 
Runs  riot  the  livelong  day, 

And  Maud  in  her  Dolly  Varden 
Plucks  flowers  along  the  way. 

Sir  Strephon  his  love  is  sighing , 

The  cricket  begins  to  chirp , 

And  the  boy  in  the  back  yard's  tying 
The  can  to  the  brindled  purp . 


POSTSCRIPT. 

If  this  poetic  daisy 
Should  make  you  sad  and  sore, 

And  get  you  wild  and  crazy 
To  spill  me  on  the  floor, 

And  hurl  me  through  the  casement, 

Or  maul  me  like  a toy, 

And  drop‘ me  to  the  basement, 

Why— take  it  out  of  the  boy ! 
***** 

EPITAPH. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Johnny  Green, 

An  offlee-boy  of  modest  mien, 

Who  found  the  pathway  to  the  tomb, 
Straight  from  an  editorial  room. 

R.  K.  M. 


It  bas  occurred  to  me  that  tbo  Drawer  would 
be  the  proper  place  to  preserve  a group  of  an- 
ecdotes and  incidents  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  recently,  and  which  I have  reason 
to  believe  to  be  strictly  true.  The  first  was 
related  to  me  by  Principal  Lemen,  of  Shawnee- 
town  public  schools. 


“An  uncle  of  mine  lived  on  a farm  in  St. 
Clair  County,  Illinois.  The  nearest  neighbor 
was  half  a mile  distant.  He  and  his  good  wife 
lived  in  simple  style,  and  kept  early  hours. 
One  night  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  a neighbor’s 
on  an  errand,  and  was  as  late  returning  as  the 
unusual  hour  of  ten  o’clock.  Trudging  along, 
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inside  of  his  own  field,  near  a line  fence,  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  what  lie  supposed  was  the  head 
of  a horse  raised  above  a top  rail  as  if  just 
about  to  jump  over.  Thinking  to  save  trou- 
ble, he  lifted  his  hand  with  a motion  to  wave 
the  intruder  away,  when,  to  his  horror,  the  sup- 
posed horse’s  head  loomed  up  into  a monster, 
lifting  black  brawny  arms,  and  chattering  like 
a maniac,  all  accompanied  by  the  ratt  ling  of  a 
chain.  He  waited  not  to  take  a second  look, 
hot  started  with  a jump  on  a run  for  home. 
He  cleared  au  intervening  fence  at  a bound, 
and  rushed  against  the  door  of  his  domicile 
with  such  a dash  as  to  sorely  frighten  his  al- 
ready uneasy  wife.  ‘The  devil  is  after  me,  wife!* 
he  exclaimed,  and  they  hurriedly  barred  doors 
and  windows.  Presently  they  heard  the  chain 
rattling,  as  his  Majesty  rushed  around  the 
house.  Trembling  and  sleepless,  they  watched 
till  the  morning  brought  relief.  News  of  what 
had  happened  spread  rapidly  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  others  had  heard  the  rattling  chain 
of  some  strange  prowler  of  the  night.  My  un- 
cle would  never  have  doubted  to  his  dying  day 
but  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  devil  had  it 
not  been  discovered  within  a few  days  that  a 
monkey  had  escaped  from  a menagerie,  and  was 
wandering  about  the  country,  dragging  the 
chain  of  his  captivity.” 

Being  in  a lawyer’s  office  a few  evenings 
later,  I related  this  story  to  a circle  of  friends, 
when  Deacon  Potter  was  reminded  of  some- 
thing similar.  Said  he : 

u There  were  three  of  us  on  business  in  Har- 
din County,  and  night  coming  on,  we,  being 
somewhat  bewildered,  sought  lodging  in  a cab- 
in among  the  hills.  Our  host  was  an  old  set- 
tler, and  for  our  entertainment  narrated  some 
of  his  early  experiences. 

“ ‘ It  was  my  habit  to  work  hard  all  week, 
and  on  Sundays  take  a little  recreation  in 
hunting.  There  was  a pass  near  by  between 
the  hills,  where  deer  and  other  game  were  ac- 
customed to  cross  from  one  range  to  another. 
One  Sunday  morning  in  autumn  I arose  about 
three  o’clock,  and  wont  by  moonlight  to  the 
foot  of  the  pass  to  watch  for  deer.  Scarcely 
had  I taken  my  position  in  a comer  close  by 
some  great  rocks,  when  np  the  pass  there  was 
heard  a most  unearthly  scream,  accompanied 
by  a sharp  bleating.  Then  a monster  arose  in 
the  air,  having  gigantic  wings  and  a great 
body,  with  long  limbs  dangling  below.  I felt 
myself  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  was  conscious 
that  my  hair  was  stiffened  into  perpendicular 
bristles  lifting  my  hat  aloft.  Suddenly  the 
monster  dropped  down  again  out  of  sight,  only 
to  re-appear  flopping  os  before,  and  with  the 
same  fiendish  shriek.  I thought  it  was  tbe 
devil  come  for  his  prey,  and  I prayed  the  Lord 
to  deliver  me,  with  the  vow  that  I would  nev- 
er be  caught  hunting  on  Sunday  again.  Pre- 
sently an  eagle,  with  talons  clutched  in  the 
back  of  a spring  fawn,  fell  under  his  too  great 
load  within  a few  paces  of  where  I was  stand- 
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ing.  Gentlemen,  from  that  day  to  this  I have 
never  hnnted  on  Sunday/  ” 

“Now,  Robert,  it  is  your  turn,”  exclaimed  wo 
all  to  a typical  Scotch  elder.  After  a modest 
hesitation  he  was  reminded  of  a ghost  story. 

“It  happened  in  Scotland.  One  moonlight 
uight  my  father  was  several  miles  distant  from 
home,  toward  which  he  set  out  on  foot  along  a 
pike.  Happening  to  look  up  to  the  left,  he 
saw  a woman,  dressed  in  a light  garb,  about 
a hundred  yards  distant.  Frightened  by  the 
unexpected  sight,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and 
looked  again,  only  to  see  the  strange  woman 
still  there,  and  moving  with  like  speed.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed,  he  broke  into  a run,  and  ran 
until  he  was  out  of  breath  and  compelled 
to  pause.  The  ghostly  apparition  continued 
to  hold  the  same  relative  position,  stopping  as 
he  stopped  and  moving  as  he  moved.  The 
perspiration  in  great  drops  was  rolling  down 
his  face.  He  lifted  his  handkerchief  to  wipe 
his  brow,  and  in  the  act  brushed  away  a straw 
from  over  his  eye,  and  the  ghost  vanished.” 

The  next  call  was  upon  S , a young  law- 

student.  He  was  reminded  of  a vow  he  had  re- 
cently made. 

“A  dentist  was  stopping  at  our  boarding- 
house. He  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘I  know  a 
trick  or  two  of  sleight  of  hand,  and  as  her 
kind  are  very  superstitious,  wo  can  have  some 
fun  out  of  Nell,  the  cook/  That  evening  we 
were  all  gathered  in  a big  room  around  a glow- 
ing grate.  I opened  the  way  by  telling  two  or 
three  ghost  stories.  Then  the  doctor  caused 
a hat  to  dance  and  a poker  to  take  strides 
across  the  door.  By  this  time  the  cook  was 
beginning  to  breathe  short,  when  the  doctor, 
looking,  said  he  could  make  Nell  bound  against 
the  ceiling.  We  joined  with  her  in  begging 
him  not  to  do  it.  To  this  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented, but  said  he  could  and  would  call  up 
spirits.  At  this  juncture  a young  girl,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  slipped  out  of  the  room. 
The  doctor  called  out:  ‘Are  there  any  spirits 
about  ? Answer/  There  came  three  thump- 
ing knocks  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  ‘Is 
the  spirit  any  departed  friend  of  mine!’  No 

answer.  ‘ Of  S V No  answer.  ‘ Of  Nell  f 

Three  knocks  again.  By  this  time  the  poor 
girl  was  almost  in  a frenzy.  Her  eyes  roll- 
ed up  their  whites,  and  her  breath  was  la- 
bored. It  was  known  that  her  mother  was 
dead.  ‘Whoso  spirit  is  it f Her  cousin V No 
answer.  ‘Her  brother!’  No  answer.  ‘Her 
mother!’  Three  knocks.  At  this  poor  Nell 
fell  prostrate,  her  limbs  rigid  and  her  eyes 
glassy.  We  aroused  her,  and  endeavored  to 
allay  her  fears  by  telling  her  that  it  was  all 
a hoax,  and  we  were  trying  to  scare  her.  She 
would  not  be  comforted,  neither  would  she 
stay  in  such  a haunted  house,  and  against  our 
protests  took  her  departure  at  once,  making  it 
necessary  for  our  good  landlady  to  find  anoth- 
er cook.  I retired  to  my  room  and  to  bed 


somewhat  troubled  in  conscience.  I dreamed 
of  ghosts,  and  awoke  with  the  nightmare.  A 
bright  fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate.  With  a 
mighty  effort  I turned  myself  out  upon  the 
floor.  Still  I could  hardly  get  my  breath,  and 
in  my  alarm  I went  to  an  adjoining  room  and 
waked  the  dentist,  and  asked  him  to  go  for  a 
doctor.  He  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  put  me 
to  bed  again ; but  the  moment  I lay  down  my 
breathing  grew  quicker,  and  1 imagined  that  I 
was  dying.  He  shook  me  up,  aud  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  spell  that  bound  me,  but  I 
promised  the  Lord  then  and  there  that,  as  I 
hoped  to  be  forgiven,  I would  never  again 
play  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  weak 
or  ignorant.” 

Recounting  these  tales  of  a night  in  a law- 
yer’s office  to  a physician  of  extensive  practice 
in  the  country,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  deadly  aim  of  an  eagle. 

“ Riding  along  a ridge  in  the  woods  one  day, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys  that  appeared  to  be  in  great  consterna- 
tion, and  running  about  in  a circle,  each  trying 
to  hide  his  head  under  another’s  wing.  All  at 
once  they  scattered,  except  one  that  crouched 
helpless  to  the  ground.  The  next  instant  an 
eagle,  dropping  on  it  like  a shot,  fastened  its 
talons  in  the  neck  and  head.  The  flock  seem- 
ed to  be  aware  that  some  one  of  their  number 
was  doomed,  and  that  the  head  is  the  point 
aimed  at,  hence  their  efforts  to  shelter  the  vital 
part.  When  once  some  one  discovers  that  he 
is  singled  out  as  the  victim,  he  is  paralyzed  by 
the  very  helplessness  of  his  situation,  and  sinks 
prostrate  to  the  earth,  while  the  rest  make 
their  escape.” 

It  is  the  habit  of  an  eagle,  when  about  to 
seize  such  prey,  to  circle  around  at  a consid- 
erable height  above  the  object  in  view ; then, 
as  if  the  aim  is  fixed,  he  folds  his  wings, 
and  drops  down  like  a bullet  shot  from  a 
gun.  Sometimes  his«4alons  become  fixed  on 
a weight  too  great,  and  he  labors  in  vain  to 
disengage  himself.  A fisherman  of  these  parts 
relates  that  he  once  saw  an  eagle  fall  upon  a 
fish,  but  instead  of  rising  with  his  booty,  he 
was  carried  under.  Once  he  was  seen  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  then  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
Not  long  since  a dead  eagle  with  talons  fasten- 
ed in  a dead  fish  was  found  in  an  Ohio  River 
drift.  J.  M.  R. 


Your  story  of  General  Hardee,  writes  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  brings  to  my  mind 
another.  When  the  C.  8.  army  was  in  camp 
at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  after  we  had  run  the 
Federals  out  of  Corinth  (».  e.f  we  ran,  and  they 
ran  after  us),  among  the  troops  which  flock- 
ed to  the  standard  came  a fine  Alabama 
regiment — the  Thirty-ninth — under  Colonel 
Clayton,  afterward  general,  who  now  wears 
the  ermine  of  an  Alabama  judge  with  the 
same  credit  that  he  wore  the  gray.  Upon  re- 
porting to  General  Bragg  for  assignment  to 
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a brigade,  Colonel  C.  invited  General  B.  to 
ride  over  and  see  his  troops.  General  B.  ac- 
cepted, and  invited  his  staff  (of  whom  the 
writer  was  one)  to  accompany  him.  As  we 
rode  on,  Colonel  C.,  with  a just  pride,  beguiled 
the  way  with  many  a brag  as  to  the  material 
and  discipline  of  his  regiment.  As  we  ap- 
proached his  camp  we  saw  a soldier  sitting  on 
a stump,  while  his  musket  rested  against  a 
tree  across  the  road. 

“ Is  that  one  of  your  men  ?”  said  General 
Bragg. 

Colonel  C.  ( addressing  the  man).  “ What 
regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?” 

Soldier.  “ Mr.  Clayton’s.” 

Colonel  C.  “What  are  you  doing  here!” 

Soldier.  “ I am  a sentinel.” 

The  colonel’s  wrath  rising  with  the  peals 
of  laughter  from  General  B.  and  staff,  the  poor 
Confed  then  and  there  got  a severe  lecture  on 
the  duties  of  a sentinel. 

As  we  rode  on  we  heard  from  the  man  a loud 
call : “ Mister ! I say,  mister !”  As  we  stopped 
he  said,  “ Say,  ain’t  you  Mr.  Clayton  ?” 

“Yes”  (quite  short),  said  Colonel  C. 

“Well,”  said  the  soldier,  “what  arrange- 
ment have  you  mado  about  our  washing?” 

I know  it  will  sadden  Judge  C.  when  he  re- 
members that,  of  all  the  large  party  who  en- 
joyed the  scene  (as  did  he  when  his  wrath 
cooled),  he  and  the  writer  only  are  left  alive. 

T. 


Parrots  are  queer  creatures,  and,  like  monk- 
eys, sometimes  seam  like  a very  burlesque 
upon  humanity.  Ono  South  American  bird 
had  unfortunately  learned  on  shipboard  the 
habit  of  profane  language.  The  mate,  a little 
ashamed  of  the  creature’s  profanity,  under- 
took a cure  by  dousing  it  with  a bucket  of 
water  at  each  offense.  Polly  evidently  im- 
bibed the  reproof,  for  during  a gale,  when  a 
heavy  sea  broke  over  a hen-coop,  aud  deluged 
hens  and  cooks  pretty  thoroughly,  she  march- 
ed up  to  the  dripping  fowls  aud  screamed 
out,  “ Been  swearing  again,  hain't  yeV1 


The  amusing  controversy  and  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  Secretary  Marcy’s  court- 
dress  circular  when  James  Buchanan  was 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  described 
in  an  article  on  Buchanan  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine,  reminds  a corre- 
spondent of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  at 
Marshfield  in  Mr.  Webster’s  time. 

Mr.  Webster  and  Judge  Duane  Doty,  then 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  were  warm  friends, 
aud  the  judge  at  one  time  was  a visitor  at 
Marshfield.  Mr.  Webster  was  very  fond  of 
fishing — the  only  out-door  sport  in  which  he 
indulged.  While  the  judge  was  his  guest  it 
chanced  that  a fine  day  for  this  sport  pre- 
sented itself,  of  which  Mr.  W.  was  anxious  to 
avail  himself,  lie  accordingly  invited  the 
judge  to  accompany  him  in  this  piscatory 
sport.  The  judge  didn’t  want  to  go,  and  tried 


his  best  to  get  off,  sayiug  he  would  much  pre- 
fer, with  his  consent,  to  pass  that  rainy  day  in 
Mr.  W.’s  library  among  his  books  and  papers. 
Mr.  W.  wouldn’t  listen  to  him,  said  he  could 
pass  any  and  as  many  days  in  the  library  as 
he  chose,  but  such  a day  as  that  for  fishing 
might  not  occur  again  while  they  were  at 
Marshfield.  The  judge,  as  a last  resort,  said 
that  he  really  could  not  go,  as  it  would  spoil 
his  clothes,  that  the  handsome  black  suit  he 
had  on  was  liis  best,  and  all  he  had,  and  that 
to  go  fishing  in  it  would  spoil  it.  To  meet 
this  objection  Mr.  W.  directed  his  servant 
George  to  go  upstairs  and  bring  down  the 
dress  in  which  he  was  presented  at  court  in 
England,  which  George  did.  As  60011  ns  he 
appeared  with  it  Mr.  W.  said,  “ There,  Doty,  is 
a dress  for  you;  put  it  on, and  come  as  soon 
as  you  can,  for  we  are  losing  valuable  time.” 

The  judge  replied,  “Surely,  Mr.  Webster, 
you  are  not  iu  earnest  in  what  you  say — that 
you  want  me  to  go  fishing  iu  that  elegant 
suit,  and  spoil  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  I am,”  he  replied ; “ that  is  what  it 
has  been  brought  down  for.” 

The  judge  still  lingered,  when  Mr.  W.,  to 
settle  the  matter,  said  to  him : “ Have  no  anx- 
iety about  injuring  the  dress,  for  to  fish  or 
hunt  in  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  now  be  made 
useful.  Could  I wear  it  in  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  or  eveu  here  ? If 
I did,  wouldn’t  everybody  laugh  at  me?” 

The  judge  was  compelled  to  answer  affirma- 
tively to  the  question. 

“ Well,  then,”  he  said,  “ pray  what  is  it  good 
for  but  to  go  fishing  in  ?” 

This  settled  the  matter.  Tho  judge  put  on 
the  dress,  aud  went  fishing  in  Mr.  W.’s  court 
suit,  and  saved  his  own.  Thus,  you  see,  Mr. 
Webster,  with  his  well-known  willi ugness  to 
oblige,  had  no  objection  to  appear  before  Eng- 
land’s Queen  in  tho  dress  prescribed ; and 
what  a good  use  he  made  of  it  after  his  re- 
turn home ! 


LINES 

WRITTEN  WHILE  SUFFERING  FROM  A “COLD  IN  THE 
HEAD.” 

Speak  I O lovely  Ann  Eliza,  with  a terrible  coryzn. 

And  a wheezing  respiration  full  of  sighs  and  husky 
moans ; 

With  a constant  lachrymation,  and  a nasal  intona- 
tion, 

From  catarrhal  inflammation  o’er  the  turbinated 
bones  1 

Why,  thou  young  and  happy  maiden,  is  thy  conver- 
sation laden 

With  a copious  addition  of  abortive  if, s and  <Ts? 

And  from  whence  did  you  derive  a red  and  swollen 
conjunctiva, 

And  a frequent  inclination  to  incontinently  sueeze? 

Is  this  malady  outrageous  which  you  suffer  with 
contagious, 

Epidemic,  or  endemic?  Tell  from  whence  the  thing 
arose. 

Where  its  place  of  incubation,  what  its  future  des- 
tination ! 

Spake  the  lovely  Ann  Eliza,  smiling  sweetly.  “So 
one  nose.1'  E.  S.  3L 
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I. 

April  2ndy  1610. 

MY  DEARE  COUSIN, — Thouknowest 
that  hauing  consulted  thy  greater  ex- 
perience in  things  concerning  my  prosper- 
ity, and  hauing  continuallie  found  thee  so 
true  to  me  that  I regard  thy  love  as  next 
to  Heaven  itselfe  in  friendlinesse  toward 
me,  I haue  intentioned  keepinge  thee  well 
posted  as  to  my  affaires  down  here  in 
Devon. 

Thy  lettre  in  regarde  to  the  sale  of  my 
booke  of  sonnettes  was  received  in  due 
season,  and  I would  furthermore  save  that 
I haue  reckoned  not  too  much  upon  its 
sale,  for  notwithstanding  what  thou  and 
deare  Arcadian  John  Fletcher  are  pleased 
to  saye  regardinge  it,  I am  but  a sorrie 
poet,  and  would,  I verilie  believe,  starve 
to  deathe  in  a pennie-room,  but  for  my 
luckie  adventure  to  the  Americas  with 
my  deare  Capitaine  Sir  Francis  Leighton 
and  that  famous  cargoe  of  sassafrace 
spyce  woode,  and  soe  am  free  of  trouble. 

Likewise,  concerning  thy  writing,  I 
would  saye  furthermore  that  for  any- 
thinge  to  be  passt*  to  Mr.  Trot,  such  is 
his  kindnesse  that  he  demandeth  it  not; 
wherefore  thou  mayst  send  to  me  freelie 
with  no  paynes  to  thyselfe. 

It  came  strangelie  upon  me  to  see  how 
lyttle  consideration  is  felt  for  my  father's 
being  deade ; but  it  is  alle  in  regard  to  the 
tyme  since  passt,  which  I reckoned  not 
of,  beinge  so  far  away  when  it  happed, 
and  never  reaching  Englande  till  nigh 
a twelvemonthe  after,  therefore,  tho’  it 
seemed  sudden  to  me,  others  were  used 
to  it. 

In  tyme  passt,  as  well  thou  knowest,  I 
would  amost  as  lief  eat  coles  with  amadd 


* /.  c.,  money  given. 


cat  as  dwell  with  my  brother  Watt,  albeit 
I haue  thought  that  were  he  my  fulle 
brother,  instead  of  my  halfe  brother, 
thinges  might  haue  gone  more  smoothe 
awaye,  and  I not  haue  been  compelled  to 
leave  home  for  my  Lord  of  Essex’s 
Household.  But  certainlie  thinges  haue 
changed  since  I saw  Watt  last,  and  now 
I reckon  him  to  be  no  such  Harrie  Groate 
as  thou  and  I took  him ; and  furthermore 
I do  believe  that  he  doth  grieve  heartilie 
for  our  father,  likewyse  with  alle  sinceri- 
ty, wherefore  I feel  ashamed  that  I grieve 
not  more  mine  owne  selfe.  But  shoulde  I 
show  grief  it  woulde  but  be  hypocrisie  in 
me,  who  haue  seen  my  father  but  a score 
of  tymes  in  tenne  yeares,  and  was  always 
beloved  less  than  Watt. 

To-morrow  certaine  papers  of  necessity 
must  be  submitted  to  me  for  my  thought- 
full  consideration;  what  importe  they 
be,  if  in  any  great  measure,  I will  convey 
to  thee  speedilie. 

This  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  carrier,  by  whom 
thou  mayst  return  what  poste  thou 
choosest  thro’  his  willingnesse.  Mean- 
time I do  commende  thee  to  Heaven's 
good  preservation  from  paynes. 

Thyne  assured  lovinge  cousin, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

II. 

April  3rd,  1610. 

Dearest  Cousin,— This  parcelle  close 
upon  the  other,  so  that  thy  kindnesse  doth 
surely  well  perceive  that  sornethinge  hath 
happed  most  untoward;  and  truly  I haue 
beene  vext  till  my  spleene  is  sour  as  e’er 
a gooseberry  f oole ; but  alle  in  proper  se- 
quence. 

Now  thou  mayst  well  recollect  that 
when  we  were  together  as  gentlemen 
pages  attendante  upon  my  Lorde  of  Es- 
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sex’s  Householde  I did  unbosom©  my- 
self to  thee,  as  thou  to  me,  freelie,  lyke- 
wise  tellinge  thee  alle  concerning©  me  as  to 
no  other  in  alle  the  worlde.  So,  therefore, 

I pray  thee  to  incline  thy  thoughts  as  to 
remember  that  which  I tolde  thee  concern- 
ing© old  Sir  Gilbert  Heywarde  and  my 
father,  and  how  that  they  were  so  close 
knit  in  love  that  they  had  a minde  to 
marrie  Sir  Gilbert’s  daughter  Anne  to  me, 
passing  by  my  elder  brother  Watt,  to 
whome  he  did  bear  not  overmuch  love. 
Wherefore  a foolish  ceremonie  was  gone 
through  with  whereby  I was  solemnly 
plyghted  as  the  future  husband  of  Anne, 
albeit  I was  but  seven  yeares  of  age  and 
she  a babe  of  two  yeares.  I haue  told  thee 
how  alle  was  accordingly  brought  to  issue 
saving  the  final  ceremonie,  the  banns  be- 
ing published  tliryce,  so  that  she  and  I, 
though  not  legally  bounden,  were  lyttle 
lesse  than  husband  and  wyfe. 

I know  my  father  did  not  meane 
amiss*  neithere  did  he  meane  to  overbeare 
me  by  his  desires;  but  certainlie  he  hath 
wronged  me  in  that  he  hath  adhered  to 
that  which  passt  soe  long  agoe,  not  reck- 
oning that  meantyme  I haue  grown  from 
boy  to  man  with  different  wishes  from 
then  ; accordingly©  he  hath  so  fixt  it  in 
his  testamente  that  I get  seven  thousande 
poundes,  but  onlie  upon  the  final  conclud- 
ing of  my  marriage  with  Mistress  Anne 
Heywarde  before  reaching  my  three-and- 
twentieth  birthday,  failing  whereof  I haue 
nothing,  but  alle  passeth  to  my  brother 
Watt. 

Mine  own  trust  and  wish  is,  in  true  sin- 
ceritie,  that  I should  fully  satisfie  alle  my 
father's  desirynges  in  reason,  but  thys 
thinge  I cannot  doe,  regarding  mine  own 
honour,  nor  would  I selle  myself  to  any 
woman  neither  for  seven  thousand  pounds 
nor  for  seventy  times  seven  thousand; 
moreover  I was  madd  that  I shoulde  be 
solde  as  it  were  bodie  and  soule  to  any 
woman.  My  brother,  whom  I cannot 
believe  mennes  amiss  in  anythinge  what- 
soever, seemed  as  angrie  at  thys  clause  as 
mine  own  selfe,  and  said  he  had  not  seen 
it  before,  and  furthermore  said  that  if 
Mistress  Anne  Heywarde  winneth  not  a 
man  in  thys  wyse  she  is  like  to  goe  single 
alle  her  lyfe,  for  by  no  other  meanes  will 
she  be  lyke  to  marrie,  being  so  curst  a 
shrew.  So  to  think  of  my  being  solde  to 
such  a woman  that  no  man  would  marrie, 
tho'  an  heiress  and  scarce  yett  seventeen 
yeares  of  age ! Whereupon  down  I sat  and 


wrote  a letter  to  Justice  Windslowe,  her 
uncle  (her  father  being  dead  and  her  mo- 
ther alsoe),  the  letter  to  be  shown  to  Mis- 
tress Anne,  in  which  I Spake  plaine  and 
to  the  poynt,  and  in  wordes  not  over 
choice,  saying  that  as  she  was  so  undulie 
anxious  to  buy  an  unwilling  husband,  I 
would  undoe  the  testamente,  even  though 
it  would  coste  me  seven  thousand  poundes, 
and  that  I would  own  some  men  had  paid 
more  for  the  lyke  privileges. 

Yet  now  I do  own  to  thee  that  I am 
vext  at  hauing  writ  in  such  haste  and 
heate  of  anger  and  so  rudely  withal ; for 
no  matter  how  curst  a shrew  Mistress 
Anne  be,  she  coulde  not  holpe  my  father 
pleasuring  himself  in  the  matter.  For  I 
say  trulie  that  the  letter  was  unworthy 
of  me,  yett  as  my  brother  Watt  advised  me 
to  send  it,  and  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bagge 
and  away,  I can  doe  no  more.  I would 
saye  furthermore  that  thou  must  doe  jus- 
tice to  Watt  hereafter,  for  he  hath  uphelde 
me  in  alle  thys  coyle  and  approved  alle  I 
haue  done. 

I doe  hate  thys  dull  countrie  life  awaye 
from  alle  the  gentle  witts  of  London 
Town.  Commend  me,  I pray  thee,  not 
onlie  to  mine  own  deare  John  but  to  Ben 
and  Frank,  and  grant  Hehven  that  I soon 
be  with  you  alle.  So  no  more  presentlie 
but  to  wish  thee  all  increase  of  joys  and 
blessings. 

Thy  true  loviug  kinsman, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

The  unmanliness  of  hauing  sent  such 
a rude  letter  for  Mistress  Anne's  readiuge 
hath  so  weighed  upon  my  minde  that  I 
haue  just  sent  post  praying  her  uncle  to 
show  it  not  to  her.  R.  C. 

III. 

Ap}H  9/A,  1010. 

Deare  Cousin, — I haue  received  your 
salutation  yestermorne  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
alsoe  delivered  to  me  the  Gazette  with  the 
advertisement©  of  John's  new  playe  of  the 
Faithfulle  Shepherdesse.  I doe  wishe 
with  alle  sinceritie  our  sweete  poet  alle 
successes,  and  trulie  from  what  I saw  in 
brief  of  the  plott,  etc.,  with  sundrie  poems 
and  odes  belonging  to  it,  I think  the  onlie 
thinge  to  marr  its  succeeding©  is  the 
daintie  poetick  fancie,  too  fine  for  grosser 
men  to  catch. 

I haue  much  to  tell  thee  of,  but  ere  be- 
ginning let  me  saye  that  thou  dost  wrong© 
my  brother  Watt  by  telling  me  that  I must 
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ever  keepe  a keene  eye  upon  him  lest  I 
marr  my  prosperitie  by  suffering  him.  I 
doe  thinke  latterwavs  he  increaseth  in 
gentlenesse  and ' kindnesse  toward  me 
from  day  to  day,  his  speeche  being  ever 
full  of  brotherlie  tendernesse,  so  that  I can 
not  but  trust  him  whollie,  next  to  Him 
above  alle  others  and  to  thee.  Likewise 
thou  sayest  lastly  that  I should  haue  held 
con  versev  with  Mistress  Anne  Heywarde 
ere  I threw  seven  thousand  poundes  from 
me  soe.  Also  let  me  saye  that  I do  f eele  thy 
kindnesse  in  not  blaminge  my  follie  in 
writing  such  a rude  letter  to  her,  but  in 
keeping  as  thou  dost  dead  silence  upon 
that  score. 

Peradventure  I haue  acted  in  haste  in 
these  thinges,  but  now,  now,  my  cousin, 
my  Amadis,  were  Mistress  Anne  as  fayre 
as  Aphrodite,  as  patient  as  Grizzle,  and 
were  she  to  bring  me  alle  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  in  her  fardengale,  I would 
haue  her  not ; for,  listen  to  what  I haue  to 
recount,  it  being  such  and  soe  strange  as 
ne’er  woulde  I telle  to  any  one  in  alle  the 
worlde  saving  thee,  mine  owne  deare 
friend. 

Yestermorn  I was  abroad  while  the 
dewe  still  laye  upon  the  grasse,  for  it  was 
sweete  and  bright,  and  my  brother  doth, 
with  greate  detriment  to  his  digestion, 
drink  late  o’  nights  and  lay  abed  late  o’ 
th’  mominges. 

I knowe  not  what  it  is  that  bringeth 
at  such  tymes  of  spring  a fullness  of  joye 
to  the  heart,  but  so  it  is,  and  certes  was 
with  me  especiallie  on  this  sweet  daye, 
for  alle  thinges  were  budding  tendeiflie, 
and  the  whole  worlde  seemed  full  of  pure 
delighte.  And  soe  I walked  through  the 
meadowes,  and  alle  the  grounde  beneathe 
my  feet  was  carpeted  with  the  daintie 
beauties  of  manie  flowers,  and  over  my 
heade  the  larke  his  songe  fell  like  a sweete 
meteor  from  the  bright  golden  skye,  so 
that  what  with  alle  the  deare  fullnesse  of 
spring  my  hearte  did  fairlie  ake  with  keene 
blissfulnesse.  And  soe  I came  at  last  to  a 
certaine  spott  I wotted  of  where  alle  around 
the  bankes  of  a tiny  lakelet  stood  a whole 
lioste  of  daffodillies  grown  talle  and  state- 
lie  and  fayre;  neither  coulde  there  haue 
been  lesse  than  thousandes  of  them,  so 
that  the  whole  earth  coadjacent  seemed 
strewn  thick  with  bright  yellow  flakes  of 
golde;  and  whenever  a smalle  wynde 
came  they  bowed  in  greate  rowes  lyke  a 
sea  of  golden  starrs.  I know  not  why  it 
was,  Amadis,  but  certes  my  hearte  was 


so  flooded  with  a bliss  and  a strong  love- 
longinge  that  teares  of  a tender  joye  did 
fill  mine  eyes.  And  soe  I lay  me  downe 
upon  a greene  banke  of  grasse  and  sweete 
herbes  and  gazed  at  those  fayre  blossoms 
with  gentle  joyance.  Thus  lying,  sud- 
denlie  I saW  the  sweetest  mayde  that  e'er 
mine  eyes  behelde  come  walkinge  through 
this  platt  of  flowers,  and  meantyme,  mov- 
ing not,  I laye  and  gazed  lyke  one  enchant- 
ed, and  scarce  dared  breathe  lest  I should 
fright  the  fayre  vision  and  dissolve  alle 
into  nothingnesse.  And  oh,  Amadis,  nev- 
er saw  I so  sweete  a young  mayde  in  alle 
my  life  before,  nor  lykewise  one  with  eyes 
so  brighte  and  countenance  so  gentle  and 
yett  withalle  soe  arch ; and  I saw  that  her 
armes  were  alle  overladen  with  daffodillies 
like  a greate  cluster  of  beauteous  starrs; 
and  soe  she  walked  amid  the  flowers  that 
reached  nigh  to  her  knees,  and  came,  and 
was  gone,  leaving  me  lying  as  tho’  en- 
tranced with  what  I had  beholden.  . And 
alle  the  rest  of  the  daye  ever  and  anon 
woulde  come  greate  waves  of  happinesse 
that  flooded  my  heart  full,  even  in  the 
midst  of  grosser  tlioughtes,  whene’er  some- 
what touched  the  chord  that  awakened 
the  memorie  of  that  scene. 

Againe  to -daye  I went  with  tender 
hopes  to  the  same  platt  of  daffodillies, 
and  there  remained  a longe  tyme,  but  my 
mayde  of  the  flowers  came  not  againe. 

Trulie,  my  friende,  tho’  towne  is  mer- 
rie,  neverthelesse  I do  love  the  countrie, 
its  joyous  beauties  of  meadowe  and  meade, 
and  coulde  dwelleblissefulliehere  forever. 

But  noe  more  now  saving  to  wish  thee 
alle  happinesse.  And  so  betake  I thee  to 
Heaven’s  grace. 

Thy  lovinge  kinsman, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

IV. 

April  nth,  1610. 

My  owne  deare  Friende,— Grace  and 
healthe,  that  they  increase  and  compasse 
thee  aboute ! 

O my  deare  friende  and  the  one  I dare 
speake  to  among  alle  others,  what  tyme 
hath  been  since  I writ  thee ! Hath  it  beene 
one  shorte  se’ennight  or  seven  yeares  ? For 
soe  haue  I wandered  in  a dreame  that  I 
knowe  not  aught  of  tyme,  nor  scarce 
whence  I move  or  what  I saye  or  where 
I am,  for  in  very  truth  I love  the  sweet- 
este  mayde  that  e’er  the  sunne  behelde. 
Thou  shouldst  beholde  her,  how  sweete 
and  beautifulle  she  is,  deare  friende,  then 
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thou  wouldst  knowe  why  I am  soe  over- 
come by  my  passion,  for  she  is  talle  and 
gracefulle  as  the  daffodillies  that  she  doth 
love  soe ; her  hair  is  golden  browne  like  a 
hazel  nutt  and  her  eyne  as  blue  as  the 
dewie  violet.  Likewyse  I do  saye  that 
never  was  there  man  in  alle  the  worlde 
that  loved  a mayde  as  I do  love  myne 
owne  gentle  Deare.  Nevertheless,  Amadis, 
my  hearte  doth  falle  awaye  at  tymes  like 
to  slacked  lyme,  and  a greate  rush  of  feare 
cometh  over  me  till  it  standeth  stille  in 
my  breaste,  for  in  veritie  I knowe  not  that 
she  dothe  love  me,  neither  haue  I spoke 
worde  of  love  to  her  nor  dared  soe  to  do, 
yett  nevertheless  my  hearte  whispereth  to 
me  that  which  I scarce  dare  speake  even 
to  thee.  For  seven  days  haue  I seen  her 
and  spoke  to  her,  the  first  tyme  but  brief- 
ly lest  I shoulde  fright  her;  but  each 
daye  we  spoke  together  longer  yett  of  in- 
differente  thynges;  nevertheless  I know 
not  how  she  could  holpe  to  feele  the  greate 
love  that  did  encompasse  her  about.  Still 
she  ever  met  me  without  feare.  Onlie  thys 
morne,  when  coming  to  her  where  she 
stood  among  the  flowers,  now  well  nigh 
gone,  she  turned  her  face  away  (which, 
albeit,  grew  tenderlie  rosie  lyke  the  earlie 
dawne)  and  sayd  to  me  nothinge ; nor 
coulde  I saye  aught  to  her  but  only  stood, 
seeing  her  sweete  bosome  quickly  rise  and 
falle,  mine  owne  hearte  beatinge  as  it 
woulde  smother  me  meantime,  alle  its 
chordes  aking  with  love  most  keenlie. 
So  I stood  saying  naught,  but  every  tyme 
her  dresse  touched  me  alle  my  soul  did 
quiver  with  a keene  delight.  But  to-mor- 
row, Amadis,  when  I see  her — But,  O 
deare  friende,  what  wilt  thou  saye  when 
I telle  thee  that  I knowe  not  whom  she 
may  be? 

To-day  I spake  to  my  brother  of  my 
love,  but  guardedlie  and  not  as  I do  to 
thee.  He  did  waxe  redde  and  looked  at 
me  in  such  wyse  that  I knew  he  did  not 
lyke  what  I had  sayde,  nevertheless,  tho’ 
he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speake  in  an- 
ger, he  brydled  his  tongue  and  reproached 
me  not  with  my  follie.  So  after  a space 
he  questioned  me  about  her  closely,  medi- 
tatinge  deeplye  upon  my  answeres,  then 
suddenly  wishinge  me  joye  he  left  me 
quicklie. 

Tenderest  greetings  from  me,  deare 
friende,  and  mayst  thou  be  kept  safe  from 
alle  unhappinesse. 

Thine  own  loving  cousin, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 


Y. 

Apinl  29 th%  1610. 

Deare  good  Friende,— Because  of  evil 
humoures  that  haue  besett  me  and  much 
bitternesse  of  spirit,  I haue  forborne  to 
visit  thee  wyth  a letter  any  tyme  sooner. 
Neither  coulde  I haue  tolde  thee  any- 
thinge  beside  that  thine  advice  doth  con- 
tinuallie  poynt  to  me  the  path  of  wisdome, 
which  I with  mine  unballanced  minde 
am  as  continuallie  leavinge;  but  thys  be- 
ing an  olde  songe  it  were  needlesse  for 
me  to  repeate  it.  Thou  art  right,  that  I 
shoulde  not  entangle  myselfe  with  my 
foolish  fancyinges,  for  it  now  cometh  that 
I can  clearlie  see  to  what  my  liaire-brayned 
follie  was  lyke  to  haue  led  me,  meaning- 
lie  to  entanglements  with  one  whom  I 
knew  not,  whether  countesse  or  wenche. 
But  alle  i$  over  nowe,  and  I knowe  not 
what  strange  fancie  it  was  that  soe  en- 
compassed me  aboute,  nor  why  soe  greate 
a passion  did  sweep  me  awaye ; for  altho' 
I am  given  over  to  fancies,  never  before 
haue  I beene  in  such  a sweete  delirium  as 
possessed  me  that  se’nniglit,  soe  that  I 
coulde  welle  haue  believed  that  sqndrie 
potions  or  powders  had  been  given  me. 
Nevertheless,  as  I sayde,  alle  is  bye  now 
and  my  follie  ended,  nor  am  I lyke  to  give 
myself  over  to  it  agayne,  even  tho’  I meet 
my  mayde  of  the  flowers  face  to  face,  for 
even  the  silliest  fowle  flyeth  not  twice  into 
the  nett.  But,  O my  friend,  I was  in  a 
sorrie  stewe,  awakeninge  from  this  bewil- 
deringe  dreame. 

Now  will  I telle  thee  that  I went  to  that 
ceiftaine  patch  of  daffodills,  as  was  inten- 
tioned  by  me,  but  my  mayde  of  the  flow- 
ers came  not  tho’  I waited  a longe  tyme, 
nigh  madd  with  vexation,  for  her  coming. 
So,  going  back  to  my  brother's  house 
anon,  I found  him,  who  took  me  by  the 
hande  and  askt  me  whether  I did  love 
that  mayde  with  alle  my  heart;  whereupon 
I told  him  alle,  and  that  I feared  I were 
lyke  to  die  did  I not  possess  her.  At  this 
he  did  turne  his  face  awaye  sorrowfullie, 
but  finallie  pluckt  up  heart  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  found  who  my  mayde  was,  and 
that,  likewyse,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbour  of  his,  Sir  Thomas  Wyn- 
woode,  who  that  very  day  was  awaye  to 
London  and  she  with  him. 

Att  this,  to  think  of  her  being  gone,  my 
heart  shrank  within  me.  Nevertheless 
I cryed  in  a loude  voice  that  were  she 
gone  to  the  Valleye  of  Deathe  I would 
follow  and  finde  her.  Then  my  brother 
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shook  his  heade  and  sayd  that  even  did  I 
find  her  it  woulde  better  me  not,  for  that 
she  woulde  not  haue  me.  To  this  I sayd 
that  she  shoulde  haue  me  tho’  I laboured 
for  her  as  Jacob  for  his  love.  Att  this 
he  waxt  madd,  and  sayd  in  a harsh  voice 
that  being  so  weake  a foole  I should  knowe 
alle.  That  she  was  wedded  wyfe  to  Mas- 
ter Franke  Beauclerke.  Att  this  alle  fell 
awaye  from  me,  nor  knowe  I how  I gat 
me  from  the  roome. 

Betwixt  then  and  nowe  a fortnight  hath 
passt  in  such  unliappinesse  as  I cannot 
tell  thee  of;  but  nowe  my  wound  hath 
ceased  bleedinge,  and  I do  verilie  believe 
is  scarred  over. 

I will  follow  close  on  the  heeles  of  tliys, 
for  I am  dead  sicke  of  this  dull  countrie. 
Meantyme  I pray  thee  charge  mine  olde 
Capitaine  Sir  Francis  to  save  me  a place 
in  his  adventure  to  the  Americas  next  June. 

Soe  I do  wish  thee  such  happiness  as 
this  entyre  without  flawe  or  spott  of  dis- 
contente. 

Thy  very  true  friend  and  cousin, 
Ralph  Cunnynqhame. 

VI. 

April  30/A,  1610. 

This  is  writ  at  the  Bulles  Heade  Inn  at 
Westleigh,  for  I cannot  wayte  till  after  I 
haue  seen  my  brother  agayne  and  helde 
converse  with  him  in  such  wyse  as  will 
be  lyttle  to  his  lyking,  but  must  unbur- 
then myself  to  thee  forthwith. 

Thus  it  is:  I haue  seene  her  againe, 
mine  owne  sweete  mayde,  and  never  shall 
they  take  her  from  me,  tho’  they  haue  sett 
her  so  agaynst  me  (and  like  wyse  I myself, 
tho’  unwittinglie),  for  she  is  mine  before 
alle  other  men  in  the  wliolle  worlde.  I 
am  allestinginge,  as  tho’  I had  been  wliipt, 
with  the  payne  of  the  wordes  she  sayd  to 
me;  and  yett  I do  love  her  more  than 
ever,  and  none  collide  helpe  to  do  other- 
wyse  and  behold  her  in  the  indignation  of 
her  young  maidenlinesse  as  I haue  done. 

But  staye!  I haue  not  told  thee  that 
my  deare  love  is  none  other  than  sweete 
Anne  Hey  warde. 

But  I must  telle  thee  directlie  how  it 
came  about,  tho’  my  head  is  alle  of  such 
a whirle  that  I know  not  what  I indite. 
Thus  it  was : I had  left  my  brother’s 
house  and  was  started  to  London,  my 
way  happening  to  lie  by  the  parke  wall 
of  Westleigh  Hall,  soe  I bethoughte  me  of 
lookinge  tliro’  the  great  iron  gate  sur- 
mounted by  carven  images  of  lyons  that 
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oped  on  to  the  lawne  in  front  of  the  Man- 
or-house, so  to  discover,  if  I might,  what 
manner  of  place  I had  given  up  with  Mis- 
tress Anne  Heywarde.  Therewithin  I dis- 
covered a lady  walking  nigh  the  gate,  with 
a greate  hounde  beside  her ; neither  coulde 
I wholly  believe  my  eyes  when  I saw 
who  it  was.  Then  suddenlie  she  lookt 
up  and  saw  me,  and  her  face  flusht  as  with 
fyre;  nevertheless  she  drew  lierselfe  up 
and  lookt  at  me  haughtilie,  as  she  were  a 
younge  queene,  tho’  perad venture  she  was 
as  amazed  to  see  me  as  I her.  Then  I 
leapt  downe  from  my  horse  and  strove  to 
open  the  iron  gate,  but  found  it  lockt; 
whereupon  I spake,  but  what  I sayd  I 
know  not,  for  my  heart  sprang  to  my 
lipps  in  speeche.  But  she  cut  me  short, 
asking  me  in  effect  whether  I knew  one 
Master  Ralph  Cunnynghame,  and,  did  I 
soe  perchance,  to  be  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  read  a certaine  letter  he  had 
writ  for  her  surveyinge,  and  had  consid- 
ered it  intimatelie.  Somewhat  more  she 
sayd,  by  which  I discovered  that  my  bro- 
ther Watt  and  her  uncle  had  used  that  foul 
letter  that  I had  writ  in  such  haste  to  my 
undoing;  but  that  they  had  not  shown  it 
her  till  that  they  found  that  she  was  well 
affected  toward  me,  which  was  upon  the 
very  day  that  I had  seen  her  last. 

0 cousin  : how  haue  I been  deceived 
by  my  brother  whom  I trusted  soe ! and 
into  what  a pitt  hath  my  madd  haste  and 
follie  led  me ! 

1 coulde  answer  nothing  to  what  she 
sayd,  but  onlie  stood  sick  at  heart  with 
shame,  thinkinge  of  what  I had  writ  and 
to  what  a mayde.  Then  after  awhile,  I 
standing  dumb  as  if  of  stone,  suddenlie 
her  indignation  fell  awaye,  and,  her  whyte 
tbroate  alle  quivering,  she  askt  me  how  I 
could  haue  found  it  in  my  hearte  to  write 
so  cruell  a letter  to  any  mayde  as  I to  her. 
Then  she  sayd  that  never  could  she  trust 
anie  man  agayne,  soe  had  she  been  de- 
ceived in  me.  So  saying,  two  bright  teares 
ran  slowlie  down  her  face,  whereat  my 
hearte  was  lyke  to  breake.  I would  haue 
spoke,  but  she  stoppt  me,  and  sayd  that 
sooner  woulde  she  die  than  haue  me  bound- 
en  agayne  after  what  had  passt,  and  there- 
fore to  satisfy  my  mind  never  to  see  her 
more.  So  saying  she  turned  and  left  me 
standing  with  my  face  close  presst  agaynst 
the  cold  bars  of  the  iron  gate,  gazing  aft- 
er her. 

Nevertheless  I shall  see  her  agayne, 
for  never  haue  I loved  her  soe  as  when  I 
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found  how  lyttle  I coulde  move  her  to  my 
desires.  Likewise  alle  of  them  that  are 
so  plotted  agaynst  me  shall  see  that  pas- 
sion such  as  mine  shall  compasse  itsendes 
tho’  all  the  Pitt  do  blow  agaynst  it.  For 
she  is  mine  owne  deare  betrotht  wyfe 
in  spyte  of  what  I haue  writ,  and  I will 
haue  her,  for  I know  she  loveth  me,  tho1 
her  will  (not  lyke  mine  blown  by  everie 
wynde)  resembleth  a block  of  marble  sett 
in  the  path  of  my  wishes.  Meantime  I 
goe  forthwith  to  my  brother,  and  will 
haue  it  out  agaynst  him,  for  he  hath  de- 
ceived me  vilely  in  all  this. 

I was  madd  and  overwhelmed  with 
passion  when  I wrote  what  I haue,  but 
now  mine  anger  hath  cooled.  Neverthe- 
less let  it  stand.  Therefore  I do  but  add 
somewhat,  expungei ng  naught. 

Entering  the  Inn,  as  I was  about  leav- 
ing it  upon  a fool’s  errand  of  anger  agaynst 
my  brother,  who  comest  in,  thinkest  thou  ? 
Marry,  none  but  John  Fletcher,  come 
downe  to  the  countrie  with  a simple 
Masque  writ  for  none  other  than  Justice 
Windslowe,  who  wishes  so  to.’,  celebrate 
this  Maye-day,  and  accordingly  payeth 
John  a good  round  sum  for  saddling  his 
Pegasus  for  these  poore  countrie  squires 
to  ryde.  I told  him  alle  my  troubles,  and, 
comforting  me,  he  presentlie,  with  readie 
witt,  sett  about  devising  some  plan  to  aid 
me  in  my  perplexities.  He  hath  hitt  upon 
one,  but  what  it  is  I will  not  tell  thee  till 
tryall  be  made  of  its  succeeding^.  Ac- 
cordingly I go  not  to  my  brother's  house 
in  anger,  but  calm  myself,  in  conformitie 
with  John’s  desires. 

Alle  the  village  is  making  greate  stirr 
in  the  mellowe  twilight  with  preparings 
for  the  morrowe’s  Maying,  so  their  voices 
come  in  merrilie  thro’  the  casement  with 
soundes  of  distant  laughter  and  sorige. 

But,  0 my  friend,  how  my  liearte  is 
nowe  lifted  up  with  hope  and  nowe  cast 
downe  with  feare,  alsoe  riven  with  manie 
uncertainties ! 

So  no  more  but  Earnest  of  happinesse  to 
thyselfe. 

Thy  true  loving  kinsman, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

vn. 

Maye-Dau,  1610. 

Deare  Cousin,  — Manifolde  greetinges 
of  happinesse  from  me  to  thee. 

Soe  hath  passt  by  the  most  eventfulle 
daye  that  ever  I haue  lived  in  alle  my  life. 


Here  am  I now  writing  this  to  thee  with 
deare  John  beside  me.  Alle  this  after- 
noons since  dinner  time  I haue  been  in 
such  a turmoyle  that  I was  lyke  a seaman 
buffetted  with  storm-beaten  and  angrie 
waves ; but  nowe,  after  alle  this  troublous 
time,  my  brayne  being  as  lympid  as  a 
fountaine  of  cleare  waters,  I can  looke 
calm  lie  behind  me  and  before,  lyke  that 
seaman  when  the  storme  is  stilled. 

Last  night,  what  with  alle  the  passions 
of  the  day  before,  I coulde  sleepe  but  ille, 
soe  was  awake  ere  the  dawne  of  day,  and 
forth  to  coole  my  fevered  brayne  in  the 
f reslie  dewinesse  of  the  earlie  morne. 
Never  shall  I cease  to  remember  the  bless- 
ed peace  that  came  upon  me  thro’  the 
sweetnesse  of  the  tyme.  The  East  was 
rosie  lyke  my  Love’s  sweote  face  when 
first  my  hearte  tolde  me  that  her  liearte 
inclyned  toward  me;  likewyse  a tumulte 
of  sweete  sounde  went  up  from  the  throates 
of  a thousande  birdes  till  alle  the  ayre  both 
far  and  neare  was  fulle  of  the  sounde  of 
theire  lovelie  jubilate,  and  alle  the  breath 
of  the  morne  was  laden  with  the  bitter 
fragrance  of  the  Maye.*  Then  after  a 
while  the  sunne  leapt  up  and  shot  its  brill- 
iance and  gentle  warmth  afar  over  mea- 
dowe  and  copse  and  hedgerowe,  alle  lyke 
a silvery  light  from  Fairie  Land,  soe  tem- 
pered was  it  with  dewe  and  the  earlie 
mistes  of  dawne.  Soe  I wandered,  my 
heart  now  calme  within  me  with  a blessed 
peace,  till  I came  to  that  deare  spott  where 
first  I beheld  my  Love  in  alle  her  beautie, 
and  there  I sat  me  downe  in  deepe  medita- 
tion. How  long  I sat  there  I knowe  not, 
but  I was  aroused  from  my  tlioughtful- 
nesse  by  the  merrie  sound  of  pypinge  and 
sweete  laughter  of  youths  and  maydens, 
and  presentlie  over  the  hill  came  a partie 
the  most  joyous  that  ever  I haue  seen,  that 
had  gone  forth  at  dawne  to  gather  the 
Maye,  and  nowe  were  returninge  to  the 
village  with  pypinge  and  songe,  alle  laden 
with  the  blossoms  lyke  greate  heapes  of 
fragrant  snowe.  Soe  they  passt  me  and 
were  gone,  the  noise  of  manie  voices  and 
of  musick  growing  fainter  till  it  was  nigh 
stilled  by  the  distance. 

They  haue  deckt  the  village  alle  out, 
lintel  and  beame,  with  these  blossoms,  and 
alle  is  joyousnesse  and  mirthe. 

This  morne,  thinking  to  distract  my 
thoughtes  from  their  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainties, I went  forthe  with  John  to  behold 
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them  raise  the  Maye-pole,  alle  bedeckt  with 
flowers,  and  streaming  ribands  wreathed 
upon  great©  hookes  hanginge  from  the  top 
of  the  pole.  This  they  raised  with  vast 
shoutings  of  merrie  voices.  This  done, 
sundrie  youths  and  maydens  took  eache 
one  a riband  that  hung  from  the  pole,  and 
with  musick  danced  in  and  out  and  back 
and  forth,  but  ever  around  the  pole  and 
nigher  it,  till  with  their  dancing  they  had 
woven  the  ribands  in  prettie  patternes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  manie  stand- 
ing around  watching  the  joyous  sight. 
Alle  morning  they  haue  beene  dancing 
and  makinge  merrie,  the  Landlord  of  the 
Bull’s  Heade  hauing  broached  a great© 
barrell  of  October  ale  for  their  pleasur- 
ing. I tell  thee  this  to  lett  thee  see  howe 
here  they  celebrate  the  coming©  of  Maye, 
tho’  I could  enjoy  it  not  fullie  myself, 
being  distracted  by  other  thoughtes. 

The  morninge  passt,  comes  the  after- 
noon© and  the  tryall  of  the  plan  thatdeare 
John  had  devised  for  my  benefittinge, 
which  time  drawinge  nigh  I was  full  of 
hearte  tremours  of  keene  uncertainty. 
And  thus  it  was : That  I should,  as  the 
heroe  of  the  Masque,  appear  before  my 
Love,  thus  gaining  accesse  to  her,  and 
pleading  my  cause  in  verse  woven  into 
the  tale,  as  thou  shalt  presentlie  perceive. 

The  Masque  was  to  be  held  in  the  court- 
yarde  of  Westleigli  Hall,  whereinto  open- 
ed a greate  stone  gatewaye  in  the  walle, 
through  which  gatewaye  were  the  diverse 
masques  to  come.  Here  within  the  court- 
yard were  fixt  rowes  of  seates  for  those 
who  lookt  on  att  the  spectacle ; likewyse  a 
throne  alle  of  flowers,  the  use  of  which 
thou  shalt  presentlie  see.  I,  standing 
among  the  masques  with  a vizard  masque 
to  conceal  my  features,  sawe  mine  owne 
dear©  younge  Love,  but  paler  than  when 
I sawe  her  laste,  so  that  my  hearte  yearn- 
ed over  her.  There  too  I saw  my  brother, 
and,  by  his  manner,  what  I had  not  known 
before,  that  he  loved  mine  owne  Deare. — 
But  no  more  of  that  nowe,  for  I do  forgive 
him  for  alle  he  hath  done  to  deceive  me. 

Thus  understand  the  Masque,  as  told 
alle  in  rhyme  by  a fayre  younge  boye  be- 
deckt with  garlands,  who  acted  as  Pro- 
logue: 

That  there  was  a knighte  held  beneathe 
the  bondes  of  a certain©  enchanter  who 
could  onlie  be  overcome  by  the  three  fayr- 
est  of  twelve  sisters.  Those  three  maydens, 
because  of  a deadlie  dragon  that  was  to  be 
slayne,  would©  overcome  the  wizard  and 


liberate  the  knighte ; but  upon  liberating 
him  they  find©  he  hath  no  power  to  move 
till  that  the  fayrest  ladie  in  alle  the  worlde 
giveth  to  him  as  a talisman  that  which  she 
holdeth  most  precious.  After  this  he  be- 
cometh  strong  enough  to  slaye  the  vile 
worme.  That  this  was  alle  a symbole  of 
the  tyme ; that  the  Wizard  was  Winter ; that 
the  Knight  was  the  Earth ; that  the  three 
Maydens  were  the  three  Mon thes  of  Spring; 
that  the  Dragon  was  dearth  and  barren- 
ness© ; and  that  the  fayre  Ladie  who  alone 
could  aide  the  Knight  to  overcome  it  was 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  that 
bringeth  vitality  to  the  earth.  But  beside 
this  was  another  meaning©  alsoe,  which 
was  that  alle  signified  the  love  of  man 
and  woman,  when  the  Knight  could  only 
overcome  the  dragon  Despair  by  the  gift 
of  that  which  is  most  precious  from  her  lie 
loved. 

Then  the  Prologue  went  away,  and  the 
Masque  was  begun  in  this  wyse  : First 
came  Winter  as  an  olde  man  with  a lan- 
thorne,  bill-hooke,  and  bunch  of  faggots, 
who,  in  merrie  verse  writ  by  John,  told 
who  he  was.  Then  came  three  fayre 
maydens  as  the  Months  of  Spring,  and 
these  Winter  bade  begone.  But  first  an- 
swered him  March,  then  Aprille,  and  last- 
lie  Maye,  alle  in  verse  writ  by  me.  In 
Aprille’s  verse,  halting  and  writ  in  haste, 
I meant  to  tell  my  Love  that  I was  nigh 
and  bethought  me  of  her.  And  thus  it 
ran: 

“Begone  thyselfe,  in  epeedie  fashion, 
.Winter  olde; 

Thou  who  art  but  de&rthe  of  passion, 

Love  grown  colde. 

“With  a wande  of  daffodillie, 

Golden-starred, 

Thus  I conquer  thee,  so  chillie, 

Lovelesse,  harde. 

“Waking  in  the  soul  unmoving 
Of  yon  Knight 

All  tbntVs  pure  and  good  in  loving, 

Tender,  bright.” 

(Here  she  turned  direct  to  Mistress  Anne 
Heywarde,  and  sayd :) 

“ 0,  be  kind,  thou  dear  one,  seeing 
Certain!  ie 

That  he  hath  no  life  nor  being 
But  thro’  thee.” 

So  it  ran,  but  a simple  verse,  a shaft,  as 
it  were,  to  carry  my  meaning  home;  and 
as  a shaft  I perceived  it  struck,  for  she 
turned  quick  and  lookt  at  Master  John 
Fletcher  where  he  stood  as  she  would 
pierce  his  very  heart. 
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Thus  the  Months,  hauing  spoke  each  in 
turne,  began  pelting  Winter  with  bunches 
of  flowers,  till  alle  the  court  was  strewn 
with  pretty  blossoms,  aud  so  cliast  him 
awaye. 

And  now  came  that  project  that  John 
had  counted  alle  upon  for  success  in  the 
devising  of  the  scheme,  and  thus  it  was: 

Aprille,  going  direct  to  my  fayre  Anne, 
sayd  in  verse  that  she,  being  the  loveliest 
ladie  in  alle  the  worlde,  was  the  onlie  one 
that  could  give  the  knight  strength  to  slay 
the  dragon  of  Despair;  thereupon  she 
tooke  my  deare  Love  by  the  liande  and  led 
her,  alle  too  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
happeninge  to  knowe  what  she  did,  and 
seated  her  upon  the  throne  of  flowers; 
then  straightway  they  brought  me  in 
thro’  the  gateway,  seated  upon  a milk- 
white  horse,  which  they  ledd  with  ropes 
of  flowers,  I wearing  a fantastick  garb  and 
a vizard  masque  to  disguise  me.  Then 
they  brought  me  to  her,  and  I dismounted 
and  kneeled  att  her  feete,  alle  my  soule 
trembling  within  me.  There  I knelt  si- 
lently for  awhile,  seeking  for  wordes,  till 
presen tlie  I beheld  that  she  knew  me,  for, 
after  looking  deepe  into  mine  eyes,  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  throat  and 
even  her  fayre  bosom,  till  alle  was  of  a 
rosie  glow.  Then,  she  still  looking  att 
me,  I tooke  her  deare  hand  in  mine,  and, 
in  a trembling  voice,  I spake  this  sweete 
ode  of  John’s,  scarce  knowing  what  I did 
or  said  by  reason  that  the  deepe  love 
stirred  by  the  tender  wordes  did  overcome 
me: 

“ Beautie  clear©  and  fayre, 

Where  the  aire 

Rather  like  a perfume  dwelles, 

Where  the  violet  aud  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  and  blush  disclose, 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else; 

“ Where  to  live  neare, 

And  planted  there, 

Is  to  live,  and  stille  live  newe; 

Where  to  gain  a favour  is 
More  than  life,  perpetual  blisse. 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

“ Deare,  againe  back  recall© 

To  this  lyfe 

A stranger  to  himself  and  alle. 

Both  the  wonder  and  the  stone 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glorie. 

I am  your  servant©  and  your  thralle.” 

Then,  all  overcome,  speaking©  the  last 
wordes  in  a trembling  voice  and  everie 
thing©  swimming  to  mine  eyes,  I did  strip 
tlie  masque  from  my  face  (for  it  seemed 
lyke  to  smother  me),  and  seeing  nothing 


in  alle  the  universe  but  my  Love,  I presst 
her  dear  hand  to  my  lippes  agayne  and 
agayne. 

Following  this  I scarce  know  aught, 
tho’  I rather  felt  than  saw  that  my  brother 
satt  staring  att  me,  his  face  alle  as  white 
as  anie  chalke,  likewyse  did  heare  con- 
f usedl  ie  that  J ustice  W indslowe  d id  shoute 
something,  and  that,  with  manie  voices, 
the  servants  came  running  as  tho’  to  drag 
me  awaye.  Then  mine  owne  deare  love 
arose  to  her  feete,  and  stooping,  whilst  I 
still  knelt  gazing  into  her  face,  she  kisst 
my  foreheade  withe  her  sweete  lippes  be- 
fore them  alle.  Then  she  spake  clearlie, 
saying,  4 4 Silence !”  And  straight waye  alle 
the  tumult  was  husht.  Then  turning  to 
where  the  others  were,  she  sayd  unto  them 
alle:  “This  is  mine  owne  true  betrothed 
husband,  and  lett  me  see  who  dare  turn 
him  from  my  house!  Mayhap,  uncle, 
thou  mayst  dwell©  here  sometime  by  his 
sufferance,  and  not  he  by  thine.” 

And  so  alle  was  ended,  which  deare 
John’s  masque  never  was,  I being  so  over- 
come in  the  midst.  But  never  shall  I for- 
get what  I do  owe  to  our  friend  so  long©  as 
I live,  for  it  was  his  poem  did  crack  the 
barrier  betwixt  my  Love  and  me. 

She  would  not  suffer  that  we  should© 
goe  back  to  the  Bulles  Heade  Inn,  but 
doth  entertain  us  here  at  Westleigh  Hall, 
and  it  doth  make  me  proud  to  see  how 
lyke  a young  princesse  she  is  in  her  gentle 
dignitie,  yet  how  courteous  withal  in  en- 
tertainment. But  my  heart  is  too  full  for 
more,  so  will  I bid  thee  adieu ; nor  can  I 
wish  thee  more  happinesse  than  is  mine 
this  daye. 

Thy  true  loving  cousin,  Ralph. 


SACRILEGE. 

They  walked  in  the  clover-haunted  fields — 

A weary  worldling  and  dainty  child ; 

He  sated  and  worn  with  the  love  of  self, 

She  fresh  as  the  dew  on  the  upland  wild. 

He  stole  the  blush  from  the  sweet  wild  rose, 
And  proved  that  the  mornings  grew  less  fair  ; 
That  a taint  of  poison  lurked  in  the  bloom. 

And  hung  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  air; 
That  life  is  not  as  good  as  it  seems; 

That  faith  and  virtue  rarer  grow; 

That  the  worm  is  hiding  with  greedy  mouth 
At  the  heart  of  all  that  we  love  or  know. 

And  a shade  fell  over  the  summer  fields. 

And  the  sun  in  its  brightness  seemed  to  wane. 
Her  heart’s  song  faltered — alas!  for  her. 

His  doubt  crept  into  the  perfect  strain. 
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beautiful  dull  green,  already  yellowed  and 
scorched  by  the  sun,  almost  disappearing 
amidst  a dazzling  multitude  of  flowers 
with  their  flaunting  colors.  Here  and 
there  the  lower  lands,  covered  with  water, 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  The  plain  spreads 
out  in  monotonous  uniformity,  and  the 
eye  seeks  in  vain  a tree,  a rock,  on  which 
to  rest.  Dark  specks,  sometimes  light  col- 
umns of  smoke,  indicate  the  douars — the 
Arab  villages.  Caravans  pass  slowly  in 
the  distance.  The  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  plaintive  and  curiously  modulated 
Arab  songs  taken  up,  one  by  one,  by  the 
camel  driver.  The  simple  calm  of  the 
landscape,  the  primitive  costumes  of  the 
nomads,  bring  to  mind  familiar  Bible 
scenes. 

From  the  top  of  a knoll  a faint  white 
line  appears  in  the  distance : it  is  the  Holy 
City.  Following  the  accidents  of  the 
ground,  one  loses  sight  of  it  for  some  mo- 
ments, to  find  it  presently  the  more  visi- 
ble. In  the  crystalline  air  the  embat- 
tled walls  are  clearly  defined  against  the 
mountains.  Toward  the  northern  end 
"the  lofty  minaret  of  the  Grand  Mosque 
stands  out  clear-cut  and  isolated;  present- 
ly, little  by  little,  as  one  approaches,  the 
wall  seems  to  be  crowned  with  kobbas, 
green  or  white,  and  with  minarets.  Scarce- 
ly expressible,  but  giving  to  the  picture  a 
halo  of  enchantment,  are  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  atmosphere,  the  clear-cut  sil- 
houettes, the  fineness  of  color  of  the 
mountains  in  the  background,  their  sil- 
ver gray  pearled  with  all  lovely  shades 
of  rose  and  blue  of  an  infinite  sweetness 
and  delicacy. 

Arriving  at  sunset,  the  hour  of  prayer, 
a sad  and  contemplative  mood  steals  over 
one ; the  harsh  voice  of  the  muezzins  from 
lofty  minarets,  calling  the  faithful  ones 
to  prayer,  alone  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
plain,  aglow  in  the  setting  sun : one  half 
fancies  these  may  be  other  Jeremiahs  la- 
menting over  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
A ruin  indeed,  and  a desolate  ruin,  is  this 
Kairwan,  which  has  just  presented  herself 
to  us  from  afar  in  all  the  subtle  charm  of 
her  Eastern  adornments.  Any  traveller 
who  knows  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or 
Jerusalem,  knows  also  how  false  is  the 
poetic  Orient,  the  Orient  of  pictures  and 
books;  how  shocking  on  nearer  view  are 
these  cities  so  brilliant  from  a distance. 
Kairwan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  walls  the  city  is 
half  masked,  as  it  were,  by  a series  of  hil- 


locks like  Monte  Testaccio  at  Rome,  which 
form  a continuous  girdle  about  her ; these 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  fragments 
of  pottery,  bones,  and  filthy  rubbish  accu- 
mulated through  numerous  generations— 
sad  and  nauseating  witness  to  Arab  negli- 
gence and  filth.  The  ramparts  of  the  city 
are  huge  walls  of  brick,  badly  built  and 
without  character,  hardly  justifying  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Arabs: 
“ M’dint  el  Kairwan  el  Mahrota” — “Kair- 
wan the  well-guarded.”  Two  adjoining 
suburbs,  Jebliyeh  and  Klebliyed,  are  back- 
ed up  against  these  walls.  Although  the 
special  fortifications  of  these  suburbs  have 
been  destroyed,  and  only  vestiges  remain, 
they  are  shut  in  on  every  side  by  numer- 
ous gates — a necessary  precaution  against 
surprises  from  the  unsubjected  tribes. 

Five  gates  of  the  same  date  (1180  a.h.) 
and  of  similar  construction  give  access 
to  the  city  proper.  Bab -el -Tunis  (the 
Tunis  gate)  is  the  most  frequented.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a fine  specimen  of  Moor- 
ish architecture.  Cut  into  the  battle- 
mented  wall,  its  form  is  that  of  a horse- 
shoe arch,  resting  on  slender  Romanesque 
columns.  Two  marble  tablets  ornament- 
ed with  old-Arabic  inscriptions,  exquisite 
in  design  and  workmanship,  add  to  the 
effect.  A road  at  right  angles,  adorned 
with  shops,  leads  to  an  inner  gate,  more 
massive  but  less  elegant,  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  street. 

Entering,  you  make  your  way  among 
dirty,  narrow,  irregular,  melancholy 
streets.  Arabs  of  wild  mien,  barefoot- 
ed, pass  silently  along  ; an  old  woman, 
shrouded  in  her  black  veils,  glides  fur- 
tively past  the  miserable  stalls  and  desert- 
ed-looking houses.  But  here  and  there 
a dilapidated  moucharabey,  marble  col- 
umns, sculptured  cornices  in  the  cracked 
front  of  a house,  the  graceful  frame- work 
of  a door,  reveal  an  ancient  splendor  and 
relieve  the  unpleasant  impression. 

I had  made  at  Tun  is  the  acquaintance  of 
a Kairwan  notable,  who,  aware  of  my  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  Holy  City,  offered 
me  his  hospitality.  The  absence  of  hotels 
obliged  me  to  accept  his  invitation  and  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  the 
fondouks  (caravansaries)  being  veritable 
charnel-houses,  where  they  have  at  the 
disposition  of  travellers  only  dungeons 
without  windows,  filled  with  dung  and  in- 
numerable swarms  of  insects. 

Passing  some  queer,  squalid  - looking 
creatures  who  were  crouching  in  the  cor- 
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twit*  the  area  of  the  room  for  prayers. 
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St.rHjiee  ediiice'.  exqjusitt'  and  burbarims-h 
a heaping  nj.  ef  ifteongroous  materials; 
n veritable  church  of  pirates,  made  of 
pieces  robhed  or  ronijuemi  from  tuanv 


i eiTtlKatiom 


tfjLSVTCAM  »>*  W&ffilUJitU  VtiWK 


which  am&mwxi  the  rtlilk*  at  tlw  jymni  ' J'*»  the  strong  liirlif  jw'rtfc  of  the  cor-mec 
fetes  The>  c\oh\w  ami  tlif  room-  for:!;^.mi  *Mwbn-sbHpeiJ  white  domes  gteiuned 
jo-Hycr*  form  tji?;  mosque.  • and  sparkknl . whij^'  fbn  n>.t.  iif  the  build 

In  going  h&ek  (Your  Uij 0$$  of  UuVvohvL ’;  m3  vn*,v  bathed  m a blue  am(  U'&iutpnrwd 
10  Lh*  foot  of  tin;  minu^f  ! Vie  ron/f  rfrWc  •;  -itydntv,  *.vli»Vli  to  it  a.  itiystenm.'.s 

k**  nearly  fiiry  iikt>v  Th»  ssurtom  v o:  t . Flocks  of  jhmm* mu^d  their 

lh*re  $axi  ^vitlr  it»  ^k'ujfc 

i vir^f £2i od  J le^£r>s.  it^st  ^r^^.eF!% J T « vriti £ i&fri il  i&rly  iiefow  It 

aklies,  its  a.suect  »>t  iemptr  and  bi^ibioi  Ordinal  deem?)  turned /imn  -tone. 
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The  ardiiu-rumvl  ilit-intstlum  mttieai  rigidity  and  barbarism,  relieve  the 

all  the  bouses  'w  Komvnii  is  the  same,  a : bareness  of '-the  whitewashed  walls, 
squaro  block,  in  the  middle  «f  which  is  » , mg-.lhu  but  hours  of  the  siesta.  the  door. 
Square  court j The  >it/nn  is  hsw,  Nfrvnglk  y) isbub,  p’eserres  Sft  >hfc  interior 
eiied  by  liaiR  and  fomkdied  with  huge  »n  agtee-rdd^  freshpess.  A little  window 
lx. Its;  ii  .only  opens  h»lf-Avsiy.,..wdh  a ter  rnniished  with  glass  gives  ;k  discreet  lighi, 
nlde  grating.  The  rooms  nee  itii-augml  . which  leaves  a] I the  ohjc-ci^  iu  a shadow- 
imtuitil  the  eOmri.  '.vVdch,  os  well  «ss  flu:  like  obscurity  propitious  to  nonchalant 
terraced  roots.  .slants  in  «i‘d.u-  to  facilitate  reverie-.  The other  rbihrik  Serve  as  stable 
i i tiv  rmumig  of  the  water  into  a cistern.  j and  kitchen  There  me  no  cellar*.  hut 
They  dr'mk  only  >hiii -water;  the  tvatwr  of  ! h»  the {idyeihhhi  of  the  floor  Of  the  court 
the  Widls  eon  tains  much  but  j and  rottfh&i’o'Ue  wtffiteca  large  square  Hag- 

sgryils  1m  ail  household  burtinsea  j :4to^«sg'^v^>'atifr^  of  thp  sb3t)»— a kind 

The  living- room  <>t  the  fundi v serves  at  of  gient  holt  with  careful  nvxsmt-work, 
otifce  for  reeetiiiott,  ilining,  and  Wd  rptitfi  % Where  fcluy  provision  of  grain  is  kept,  far 
it  is  the  only  one  dreently  fiimi^hed  and  the  whole  year. 

clean.  Ihik  in  the  sliajie  of  u l Atm eross, f These.  houses,  veritable  gyneehva,  fehyl- 
taking  away  the  foot,  ami  forms,  ir,  fact,  jer  the  wonieu,  whose  .husbands  wrv  ®r- 
tht'ee  iljfetinct  wiuijiayiiUdidyb^girutjtocl  by  ? hitrary  and.  jeal.mw  masters:  mH 
eUrtuhis.  To*  tii«i  right  and  lift  are  iba  ibem  from  ail  contact  with  thy-  Outer 
beds,  in  front,  low  divans  furnwhed  mi  l>  ; world.  To  enter  here  fc  &w.  especial  f&yor- 
eushkms-,  the  wolfs  are  hung  with  varb  reserved  for  the  physician  and  the  mara- 
egated  efii£§j<!T#y  or  ornamented  with  ad"  j bout,  Fortunately  for  me,  1 had  brought 
Caustic  ftdettfT  to  the  height  <•(  A pub),  a travelling  case  af  medicine,  ithd  the 
The  reiUng  is  made  of  yotuigolive  minks  very  Hrst.  days  I hod  to  attend.  several 
placed  tfanjiver^ely  tipon  the  nffttl*,  wl«gh  } HrighJwrs.  I had  tegular  patients,  arid 
[ ' • by V explahR the if :?hy  repidatitih eihsndi^  ttseif  little  by ht- 

rowtiesS  of'  the  fie.  This  character  of  physician,  the  heat 
rooms  and  the  • passport  in  Arabian  countries,  allowed  tne 
0i&kii& T.jft*  '$&>  sod  idmerv*!:  • • ihings 

i.  f ; id  fi»ualir>id«  have 

'!:•  ' • ■■  :i-:-  '•!  . hi-h.i-lr  in'  sovahiy  t'wvvi 

*.  ■••;•  ,.V;. ’;<*!,  .a  J\..tirs-  ,u-ai;ic 

• ‘f  * d .diwu  ivl 

4 coceo.d  yf  thu  irfafchhoru<n  frihpj^Ouigd 

1 •■'•<*•  i y,.i. • *,Uvd  •tChshhV.-e.le. 
p'-fdiC'  Uie  veil  - - u*r|  <>f  hirgv-  hmiifivt';  ’ 

It'-’  ?'•.  '■•••  Krv,d  tin-  (••lid.  of  H'.O'Hh'-Ui.  fh  ■ •<  - -,*stu», 

•,t<t!ia-pa.m*lUng  ’who  }<iwii«t\  vpiue  IWifu  .'hsfjiRd  -ohivd.trit* 
pgB^fMewLiS  .'4 bvi.*Otf  duehrar  ;. l-o.d.i.*'  if>  tit"  1 hd>'  L\iJ  , 
U&^dSssmik'':'  \*Aih  am-1  Wife,  U ;i\ 


'xoiiiuvwnso  in  rav  M&ifib 
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social  position,  which  God  alone  controls, 
ex  piai  us  tin*  i im  passiveiK*ss  main  ted  ned  at 
the  same  level  under  all  emu  i instances. 
As  one  sees  them  proudly  d raped  in  their 
burnoose.,  soiled  ami  often  patched.  wal Ic- 
ing slowly  ami  -with  dignity  they  seem  to 
wear  the  aneon&eious  nubility  of  the  Ro- 
man peasant 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is 
agriculture.  Their  very  primitive  manner 
of  cultivating  indicates  the  richness  of  the 
soil.  In  autumn,  armed  with  iron-pointed 
sticks,  they  lightly  turn  up  the  earth  dried 
by  the  summer's  sun ; then  they  sow,  and 
without  further  disquieting  themsrl yes 
about  their  fields,  they  return  to  pass  the 
rainy  season  i n town.  In  spring-time They 
go  out  for  several  weeks  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  The  earth  being  so  good  a foster- 
mother  to  them,  it  is  not  there  one  seeks 
the  reason  of  their  misery.  All  their  ills 
result  front  the  insufficiency  of  their  so- 
cial organization.  Ignorance  or  pride  led 
the  conquering  Mussulmans  to  despise  the 
Roman  traditions,  which  they  met  at  every 
step,  and  they  attached  themselves  to  those 
primitive  legal  notions  which  one  finds 
in  the  infancy  of  all  peoples,  and  which, 
Voj..  LXVin.-No.  408.-52 


-i  . 7'-»- 
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CAVAX.n:r:s  at  the  door  ok  a chiek. 

barely  sufficient  for  t he  nomads,  are  i ncom- 
pa  tilde  with  the  establishment  of  a durable 
power.  Since  the.  seventh  century  time 
has  brought  about  many  radical  changes 
in  Europe;  in  Africa  dynasties  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  governments  have 
become  established,  and  yet  nothing  has 
changed  the  first  constitution,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  has  not  been  ameliora- 
ted. The  Koran  alone,  with  its  innumera- 
ble commentaries,  decides  upon  all;  it  is 
the  one  code  of  the  law. 

Despite  the  liberal  spirit  of  Islamism, 
which  l'in  the  kingdom  of  Allah  recog- 
nizes neither  mendicants  nor  monarebs, 
but  only  Mussulmans/*  the  territorial  or- 
ganization, the  base  of  the  social  organ- 
ization, is  strictly  feudal.  The  soil  be- 

v; \ Original  from 
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Jo'pgvv  esHostvely  ur  two' sort*  <»f  (faciei?*  upon  eromlmig  at  \m  plc^'tuvv 

hfdder*  Hu'  ••ndtiruntffr  Vsi  a bbwb  mouths  ] /WStlkfu?  tbv  e«URletmied  having  Hjtv  jx.»w^r 

v/htrh  k*i:V4?  obtained  by  wilt  is.inl  by.  o*m-  . io  They  say  that  in  Snw^«'- 1 dials' 

v^r.MUtt  ;>t  (<?  her  prnfwHv  Menvly  a Hurd  aj  law  tinike the  lawyers  rich  5?  here  %\  is 
*»t  i he  territory  ; am)  tin*  olfiriuis  win*  tin*  judges  who  profit  hikI,  vmUuoo 
have  acquired  .another  third  without  im-  , in^  had,  they  g»t lendly  ;d Luv 

doMij/  i heir  pur<»\  by  tl t*  sole  fabt  of:  ) hastily** ; to>*  'be  guided  by  motiv*:**  • ! 
b"  /;  |hw/>*\  Tho  rfstiUutiing  third,  he-  • ]K*jr«t«ii&l  interest  iif  jmmouutdttjr  i4S||h 
sides  Uviilg  Uu\  Iiuid,  d< *es  out*  to)  opt  au'  t >ne  understands  that  V,  ii K a 

n't*-  bix.oi.se  * )*i'  proprietorship  is  pUeed  Mjm}  sysuon  .upable  of  sueft  ul)ti*es*  whieh 

o Siller*  soon  Wirieh  rondei**  it*  posses-  uHvuy*  favors  the  neh  amt  the  jknverf.uh 

*iov»  Very  pimmou*  to  oiift  who  is  not  1 he  peoplu  of  i he  inferior  *'\a<s  dr*  lM  <# ^ 
l^weeni;  p>  Ux'*ih<‘  proprietary  They  fear  with 

da  tiie  trihbnal  jtluit  wiU  |>m^oke  tb^ 

yii^istytyto.V  ><•  3m » iii  j^ildusih^  of  Ik#  chieft,  who  vrjU  y»tvioEii 
tho  part  of  .the  >ejmney  does  uof  subnm  them  out  to  Hie  of  U*xoa  'A'IriM* 

u«  (he  e,3i.i?eo!  of  any  oLfieial  oversight,  y demand*  have  uo  fixtKl basist;  But  if. *hw 
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are  not  proprietors  propety thfry  neverihe  j duart  provisions  on  the  emurj^y  ,;h&ve  lit- 
hm  enjoy  in  reality  that  which  dors  not  j tic  value  in  tU-  place  w l»m-  they -are  pro- 
belong  to  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  , duecd,  mid  the  difficulty  of  tnuispm-tution 
foahlsf,  Urge  possessory  of  the  sail*  and  j allows  hut  a HKagre  protit  ftym  exportu- 
eoilec|0;£S'  of  Ukvc-s.  assign  to  them  every  ^iori  viuomiver,  the  rich  expend  Jilt! e mon- 
year  land  which  they  may  cultivate.  ey  on  their  rural  pos&^siows.  Thoysrkrt, 
Practical iy.  !.heut  the  soil  docs  not  go  tin*  I in  the  district  of  which  they  am  m.a>;l.er*, 
tilled,  and  it  is  very  fertile;  but  what  ben-  j the  best  parts  to  he  cultivated  by  hired 
clip  caO  one  expect  poor  j>eoplft  tp  derive  j niyriTpr  the  nece^tfiew  for  the  (•^^unip- 
m !jUr  year  tnmi  iamls  winch  an*  thus  tarn  of  tlmr  families,  und  m .'their  she}* 
p&mdled  out  to  them  ; They  do  not  d;*rv  in  the  city  they  n;veive  the  products  of 
ti> attempt  improvement,  which „ tifter  the  lustr^t-;  fr^di-.-  the  poor  people  who 
emtijig  them  much  labor,  would  . Worked  nhtUfiypoiHkm  - assigned  to 

other?:-,  and  Himple  tenants  ».v  horn  a pro-  their  tribe.  ' 


:mtkxtr 


prictor’s  fan*  r rmvy  dispossess  from  one  The lark.  of  roads  and.  cultivation  has 


day  io  ^ppUuirv  Jticy  4X0  time  themselves^  done  much  to  develop  jnWorol  industry, 
to  doisxg  that  which  is  barely  necessary  fo  Nijnwrous  herds  v/ajub  r in  (he  uneuiti- 
live.  vahsl  plain  about  Xiiirivan.  This  simple 

Money  is*  scares ami  *y  elan-  -my  primitive  employ  merit  occupies  m* wo 
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limn  one  Hixtli  of  the  population,  but  the  s»44 anil ; game- Wigs  ami  pieces  of  bar* 
Docks  iite  owned  by  a small  number.  mm  Further  on,  others  are  iomuling 

T he  test  of  the  in  habitants  devote  them-  eakeb,  while  near  them  me*  «m»fe  tending 
Nvio^bj  suud!  local  ixidustries  in  the  mer-  the  hrA  display  of  ?ne^eo  sauce) 

email*.  \pu>Kw.;  winch  is  limited  to  the  and  of  mrr$az  ( med^ii^igricj,  \\  hieiMhey 
sotikn  >mil  wdgh boring  streets,  Their  . sell  by  the  portion 

AU  this  Is  truly  animated  and  pfe.t or 
^uet  hutit  i^  ^p^dally  in  Ua  s.Miks  and 
v , imxarsthat  the  ^e/sne  l'>ecoua^  extremely 

\ dmmetfemtie.  aiict  siagufeiv  A soTik  is 

an  assemblage  of  shops  of  peo|denf  the 
same  profession.  The  dean  bleaeh  cor-  y 
{K>i*adf>n  tln*& grwhj>m?  fa  t he  diirf  { Amiri  £.: 
iiud  it  is  he  who  hxes  the  )>nde  at  Which 
1 ii csii > aft s bn)  1 seil  tbeir  u ares/aiiti^  hd 
c uts  short  the  disputes  between  biiyfcm  and 
meridian !«>  If  t$ft$  fyp  these  last  ha*  tried  < 

U>  cheat  io  the  weight  tw  iix  the  prjiee, 

Amin,  orders  ttie  hastinsdo  i*>  be  nklnnni^ 
tend  du  the  soles  of  hfe  feet;  At  the  next 
offense  the  4li^ho)xef»t  niMdi&xi  M expetleti 
fmwi  - th^it j .mid  .hist^idds  je*>ii.]3^ca- 
ted.  Yhe  principal  wulcs  mid  the  ha* 
mrs  are  situated:  ttnifer'  a^htxl ...  • 

and  are -..iiioftjte- M the.  maker* 

df  Turkish  of 

gers.  31ie  bazars  ( there  ure  two  of  lhe>w^ 

Uie  Great  and  the  Little),  presided  oieer  y 
by  a single  Amin,  form  a,  sort  of  cummer- 
m:tw\  i*  ciil  mnttnrn  ; the  objects  which  they  sell 

•‘  .*’ b . •'  y • . - /»  • y . : ■ >■.  | liet*e>*^earj;>ets,  silk,  cloth  and  Iwvfci  &tulfe. 

burnooses,  coverlets,  jewel?,  elc.-->e<un  to 
small AUia|#idateil;ilit>iw  are  two  or  three  the  Kuiritfauese  the  most  precious  in  the 
fcet’Shtivwi^buxid , and  are  fhro**hed  with  world.  No  stpnnMM whkdt  these  T-arionut 
awiujigs  of  hoards,  w ith  .matting  at  tin  article?  are  sold  are  ablhomtd  to  ^fehlish 
sub  s,  o.i  protect  them  from  tlm  mm.  Open  ihetnselye^  ip  the  cO y cl^cvf here  Until  herg 
during'  the  flay  , tlivy  closed  at;  oieht  and  fur pmvawlion  they  ate  closed  uf  high:, 
by  > large  door  m ixigL  and  as  broad  m by heavy  *fcbrs>^  w^urh  are  in 

the  shop.  ‘ Oife  see  pye’ry'  workman , thy- Gov  era  offs  • - * y,"  \’,/\' , 

prepare  Ins  .products  for  nKohet.  nnd  that  The  first  impression  us  one  enku>  is 
is  Alight  tint  without  infect  - On  dine  ^ague  mid  ehhftxaed.  JJfcV  ihc  Hinym^rem 
side  the  fed  bits  sit  crouched;  speefecie*  on  in  vyf  Oci*  one  moves.  From  the  narrow 
ne gravely  plying  their-  needles,  follow-  stroms,  crudely  .bright,  one  paxxe*  under 
iwg  with  a paternal  rjv  mmw  liUfe  elfil-  <ferk  arclie^.  where  objects  ran  hr  distiu* 
dren  with  Scat  {tie  feces  Vftw?  gambol  -in  gidslmj  with  didlcoity  : where  the  side 
the  shop  when  they  ate  not  x$£\}}iiw\.  m gafferies^  vcpe^ttiK  Ifefit  v;m^  sltarpl'y  in 
wiltd ** })k.  ijl  nptoih.;.hif*';|i'i,  ^fe4r«ib  inUn^b^  SinKrthm^  a bright  #%%-*%(■  mp 
ia  a shrill  t run  old  go/ayr  nahl  • tuit.vthe  ^hndov/  like,  ihv'  tlash  ofi*  Osin^is- 

b 'tjhxds  phaider«  frofeyl^  : :^fe>"tvcxt;d,  the.  hidJums  <if  bid 

they  do  not  •u.mtcrsbmd  a wort)  Ki^e-  paTpaldr  a hums  >\mr  tie  m a goldru  .fence  : 
where,  the  imwavrs  bammer  tboee  eurioun  then  bnle  by  tittle  the  eve  cerusono*  it: 

^ |u4gimjd  fbnbs  | to  mnv  may  aiUnife  in  feiHarv 

thorn  nought  1’f<r  ius  itrU' annuity.  Heiv.  ru  h nUr  tntH.  tlio  bro.Ucs,  the  vvhvi  >vfd 
ers  are  ]>oh-vl»u*g  the  lung  gnu  barrels.  ;■<?  s:t‘isi!.»o;  e-n^o- fluted  with  f*nd>»*ouferio$, 
arid ’ .i b^KGfebg'  Abd  dari^^eniting  wtfh  uri>-  ]>he wov-eu  with  g^dd.  ti 
.iiesrjiu^  .At  nn^kefe  and  blun-  h>;^u;ribife  iibd  •'  !r>:-  b.Vxk  .%/•: 

iferhuA^^;.;  xti bf  ah  At^b,  iiml  lUe»^ 

with  filter  ami  bright; Hm^ads,  j [KNcipfe;-. you  fo  b‘ypert  bTeryfhiiig/ 
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raid,  «lru pod  iij  b?B  silicon  huruwM'.  ud- 

'Vahoes  With  superb.  iWcfidetiee  in  tbV  path 
which  mspect  widens  before  him  VV e 
know  that  Mcdxiunhted  was  a uieiThiihtv 
and  that  bn  corn m end ed.  eo m tt i ojvo  fo  b 
iujef  ummatiou  Wiiix 
wJtkdi  tliov^ivo  themselves  to  it.  me-  feds 
that  they  haveiu&de  the  b#$L  of  thr;u! 
vice.  " . * \ ;f\  „ Z ■•/;  ; , . ’ 

f lithioiUdioly  • the  prayer  of  tih> 
haSiiiT  (at  'tJjrdtk ;i^l<k;k  ^ftemoon) 

the  galleries  of  the  are  the  theatre 


trad  hi  order  to  detain  you,  hospitably 
oiF^r  you  coffee.  The  teal  charm  of  the 
bazar  is  iu  contemplating  thh  moYcmeut 
about  one.  The  shops,  which  one  may 
heat  compare  to  th**  fliealn^  .sot  up  lit 
country  • fairs,  arc:  sum>uudt<d  svhb  niu- 
-atone  paveuv^mU;  two  (eei  high,  scrv- 
m| r as  a show  pl&eel  between  which  the 
railway?,  Iik<3  rdLvirir^,  packed 

aw'ajh  There,  miedbht^ripg  tui4  *n  ingb  ng 
with  each  other,  arc  the  cayitHet^/  the 
frightened  eamels,  the  camyaup  of  asse*. 


eraser  and  *NTiLii*c«  ro  rm  m-tfs. 


with  their  .modest  loaded 

With  bricks,  till  mg  the  baskets  attached  to 
their  pack-saddles,  ^ i wood., 

or  with  fipili  herbs.  Tludr  leadercv  make 
their  way  through  (tu xcoufusiwa, crying 
out  for  room  to.  'pjiM'fl'-iip. 
crowd  which  comes  and  goes,  the  tj&rtf&ita 
arc  distinguished  by  Tgoes 

and  soiled  g&nffnnts./  Tfj#  ;oitphadji 
fee-house  keeper)  r with,  his  little  vest  and 
coarse  linen  dra  w ere,  his  head  covered 
with  a bright  fringed  tti-rbaff  (the dbdiuet- 
iyc  sign  of  hra  prcdessioiu,  glides  quickly 
about,  carrying  his  1 i ttl'o  cups ; white  the 


■■i  hu  Auction  sale  It.  is  then  that  the  tu- 
wiu It  becomes  uule^erit •able.  Oujcfe'  ears 
arc  deaf etied  br  the  vurrm.s  noises,  ami  a 
it*  with  th£  gi^&tcsx  difficulty  that  ime 
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between  men.  The  Turkish  women,  much 
freer  than  one  supposes,  frequent  assidu- 
ously the  bazars  of  Stamboul,  but  here  one 
rarely  sees  even  old  ones  concealing  them- 
selves in  dark  corners.  Carefully  veiled, 
they  have  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  masked 
penitents  of  the  Italian  fraternities, 
i What  struck  me  the  most  from  the  first 
of  my  sojourn  was  the  monotony  of  cos- 
tume, which  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  At  Constantinople  the  ample  /<£- 
redgt,  by  the  variety  of  its  shades,  offers 
some  scope  for  coquetry;  the  habbara  of 
the  Egyptians,  where  the  white  veil  held 
by  a clasp  between  the  eyes  contrasts  so 
vividly  with  the  ample  folds  of  black  silk, 
does  not  lack  a certain  richness ; but  the 
vous80ura  of  the  Kairwanese — an  ample 
black  or  white  woollen  cloak  four  or  five 
yards  long,  and  bordered  with  fringe  in 
the  absence  of  a hem — offers  none  of  these 
compensations.  The  men  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Tlaas  wear  the  jaram,  white  or  gray, 
a covering  like  that  of  the  women,  but  of 
somewhat  stronger  stuff,  draped  in  the  an- 
tique method,  the  face  uncovered,  and  the 
corner,  which  the  women  gather  in  folds 
before  them,  thrown  behind  the  shoulder. 

The  jaram  is  the  degenerate  descendant 
of  the  Roman  toga,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Roman  togas  were  clean,  and  cov- 
ered cleaner  citizens.  One  sees  some,  it  is 
true,  of  very  fine  texture,  manufactured 
in  the  Djerid  (the  country  of  golden  dates 
and  silky  sheep),  but,  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  those  who  wear  them,  these  lux- 
urious garments  are  soon  unrecognizable. 
Like  the  burnoose,  the  jaram  serves  at 
once  for  a coverlet  and  a cloak.  It  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  washed,  because,  they  say, 
the  grease  preserves  the  wool,  while  wash- 
ing wears  it  out. 

Under  this  outer  garment,  jaram  or 
burnoose,  the  people  of  a certain  class  wear 
the  jebba  and  the  Arab  costume — a little 
silk  vest  and  wide  breeches.  Poor  peo- 
ple have  only  a jebba  and  cotton  draw- 
ers. The  peasants  have  nothing  but  the 
burnoose,  which  forms  their  entire  ward- 
robe. The  jebba  is  a sort  of  gown  falling 
very  gracefully  below  the  knee,  open  at 
the  chest,  without  sleeves,  but  with  large 
holes  through  which  to  pass  the  arms. 
The  most  common  are  brown  with  wide 
red  bands;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
fine  designs  stitched  with  brilliant  green 
or  yellow  silk.  The  women  of  the  tribe 
drape  themselves  in  a cloak  of  dark  blue, 
of  which  two  ends  are  fastened  at  the 


breast  with  a big  brass  ring,  or  with  pins 
furnished  with  rings.  This  covering— 
their  only  garment — is  brought  over  the 
head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun ; the  arms 
and  the  legs  remain  bare,  and  are  tattooed, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  big  brass 
or  silver  bracelets.  The  rich  women  have 
under-garments  which  are  complicated 
enough,  and  not  at  all  graceful — some- 
thing like  the  costumes  of  their  husbands, 
vest,  drawers,  and  jebba,  besides  three  or 
four  chemises  of  linen  and  silk  placed 
one  over  another.  Confined  as  in  bags, 
they  have  scarcely  a human  appearance. 
It  is  true,  the  complete  costume  is  only 
put  on  for  grand  occasions,  so  rare  in  the 
life  of  an  Arab  woman. 

The  features  of  the  Kairwanese  women 
are  pure,  but  without  character — a sort  of 
general  regularity  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  fancy. 
One  seeks  in  vain  in  their  almost  classic 
faces  something  to  reveal  the  individual, 
something  of  the  deeper  experience  of 
life  which  discloses  itself  in  the  harassed 
faces  of  Northern  races.  Their  large  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a thick  dark  circle,  have 
the  fixed  placidity  of  expression  of  the  an- 
imal. They  put  white  cosmetics  without 
stint  on  their  breasts,  color  their  lips  with 
carmine  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
henna.  All  these  pungent  seasonings  well 
become  their  physiognomies,  sometimes 
proud,  sometimes  gloomy,  and  the  pictur- 
esque frame  which  surrounds  them. 

Thus  adorned,  they  like  to  remain  mo- 
tionless ; one  would  take  them  for  Hindoo 
idols,  with  their  silk  garments  ornament- 
ed with  gold,  their  bare  legs  and  arms,  the 
color  of  amber,  encircled  by  old  and  heavy 
jewelry  of  silver. 

Poor  daughters  of  a condemned  race, 
plunged  in  a profound  stupor,  their  life 
passes  in  household  work  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  and  woollen  stuffs.  Some- 
times they  practice  singing  while  playing 
the  tabor  and  the  darbouca , or  move  non- 
chalantly through  some  measures  of  the 
dance.  Women  of  means,  the  happiest  of 
them,  interrupt  their  employment  by  long 
naps.  This  is  their  greatest  pleasure,  their 
greatest  luxury — to  sleep.  Their  favorite 
distraction  in  summer  is  to  mount  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  evening  to  their  ter- 
races, and  exchange  greetings  with  each 
other  and  some  brief  gossip.  They  must 
return  only  the  more  depressed  to  that 
cloister-like  solitude  which  characterizes 
all  Arab  dwellings,  and  where  alone  is  re- 
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planation,  though  they  are  of  common 
use.  Here  are  some  of  them:  In  eating 
they  take  particular  care  not  to  let  an  atom 
of  food  fall,  which  is  quite  difficult,  since 
they  eat  with  their  fingers.  If  this  mis- 
fortune happens  to  them,  they  rise  imme- 
diately and  pick  up  the  fallen  morsel 
respectfully,  pronouncing  the  formula, 
“God  be  praised!’'  With  friends  they 
avoid  interchanging  from  hand  to  hand 
sharp  objects,  as  knives  or  scissors;  the 
instrument  must  first  be  placed  on  some 
motionless  object,  where  it  loses  its  evil 
spell.  The  nazar  (evil-eye)  is  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  and  all  Mussulmans  believe 
in  it.  To  guard  against  its  malign  influ- 
ence, they  use  certain  words  and  gestures. 
Generally  they  menace  the  person  possess- 
ing the  evil-eye,  extending  the  five  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  and  saying,  “ Jam- 
safi  aird”  (“the  fire  in  the  eye”).  The 
Neapolitans,  on  a similar  occasion,  do  not 
say  anything,  but  they  make  horns  with 
the  index  and  little  fingers  of  the  left 
hand. 

Women,  children,  and  domestic  animals 
are  loaded  with  amulets  designed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  and 
diseases.  These  are  pieces  of  sewed  linen, 
like  the  scapularies  of  Roman  Catholics, 
except  that  their  form  is  triangular,  con- 
taining a paper  on  which  is  written  a pas- 
sage from  the  Koran.  They  protect  the 
houses  and  drive  away  the  envious  by 
coarse  paintings  of  red  hands  applied 
above  the  doors,  on  the  columns,  etc., 
and  often  also  by  amulets  of  a particu- 
lar kind,  which  I can  not  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  describing.  These  are  some  cloves 
of  garlic,  an  old  Turkish  slipper,  various 
herbs,  and  some  bones  carefully  wrapped 
together  and  tied.  They  put  them  in  the 
corner  of  a house,  and  all  within  it  is 
sheltered  from  harm.  I think  that  this 
last  superstition  comes  from  Congo,  for  it 
is  very  much  practiced  by  the  negroes  of 
the  French  colonies  of  the  Antilles,  origi- 
nally from  that  country,  where,  far  from 
protecting  the  house  and  its  inhabitants,  it 
casts  an  evil  spell  upon  them.  Such  stu- 
pid and  barbarous  practices  constitute  the 
real  religion  of  the  women,  who  in  Ara- 
bian countries  are  excluded  from  the 
mosques,  and  do  not  receive  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious instruction;  in  retaliation  they  see 
frequently  the  wandering  dervishes,  who 
are  the  great  colporteurs  of  superstition. 

These  wandering  dervishes  are  not  at- 
tached to  a society,  but  become  sometimes 


the  founders  of  sects,  like  Si  Abd-el-Ka- 
der  Kadria  and  Sidi  Ahmid-el-Tidjani, 
who  here  founded  sects  which  are  to-day 
very  prosperous.  These  are  not  schol- 
ars, although  nearly  all  have  passed  some 
months  in  a medressa  (religious  college); 
they  have  studied  little  outside  of  some 
passages  from  the  Koran,  which  they  know 
by  heart,  and  which  they  adapt  in  a hun- 
dred different  ways.  However,  they  are  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  deference ; every 
one  speaks  with  them  on  a familiar  foot- 
ing, and  bestows  alms  upon  them.  It  is 
because  these  religious  Bohemians  possess 
an  especial  industry : they  are  miracle- 
workers. 

Their  performances,  though  of  a very 
simple  kind,  deserve  mention.  The  holy 
personage,  dressed  in  rags,  his  head  cov- 
ered with  an  immense  straw  hat  fur- 
nished with  bells,  runs  through  the  streets 
like  a crazy  man,  agitating  his  arms,  bran- 
dishing an  enormous  iron  cane  with  a ball 
on  the  end,  pronouncing  mysterious  un- 
connected words.  Sometimes  he  stops 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  in  order 
to  give  himself  up  to  some  curious  devo- 
tional exercise,  which  he  invents,  then 
takes  a stand  before  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  a musician,  who  accompanies 
him,  plays  on  a reed  flute  or  pounds  re- 
lentlessly on  a tabor.  The  door  opens 
almost  immediately,  the  worthy  mar*  en- 
ters, and  distributes  at  his  ease  his  amu- 
lets, his  counsels,  his  benediction,  in  ex- 
change for  gifts  in  money  or  of  like  na- 
ture. As  one  sees,  the  process  is  simple, 
and  the  wandering  dervishes  multiply. 
Caring  little  for  decorum,  they  indulge  a 
rude  competition,  insult  each  other  occa- 
sionally, and  say  plain  truths  to  one  an- 
other before  the  public  without  its  robust 
faith  being  shaken.  When  they  are  rich 
and  famous,  they  change  their  titles  and 
become  marabouts,  that  is  to  say,  saints, 
recognized  by  the  mosques.  When  they 
die  they  have  a tomb  surmounted  by  a 
dome  erected  to  them,  and  their  sacred 
remains  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing miracles. 

The  marabouts  form  the  first  of  a fam 
ily  branch ; holiness  is  hereditary  in  their 
families,  as  also  the  privileges  which  re- 
sult from  it.  They  are  exempt  from  all 
contributions;  they  become  the  auxiliaries 
of  power,  and  profit  by  it.  I knew  inti- 
mately one  of  these  grand  personages,  an 
old  man  of  eighty  years,  who  had  a wife 
and  house  at  Kairwan  and  at  Tunis. 
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fiuence  was  grwsfct  over  all  classes  of  socier 
ty  at  Kairwan.  The  hit  Ivor's  house  was  a u 
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General  receiver  of  the  taxes  of  half  the 
regency,  his  under-hand  dealings  have  ac- 
quired for  him  a large  fortune,  which  he 
devotes  to  the  maintenance  of  his  wives 
and  the  luxury  of  his  house.  His  power 
is  immense,  and  without  restriction.  He 
concentrates  in  his  hands  the  finances, 
justice,  and  the  police,  chooses  the  office- 
holders in  all  departments,  and  dismisses 
them  at  his  pleasure.  His  despotism  is 
more  merciless  than  that  of  the  caids  of 
the  tribes,  because  a regular  troop,  placed 
at  his  disposition,  is  always  ready  to 
march  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees, while  the  caids  are  obliged  to  man- 
age their  subordinates  to  be  sure  of  them 
in  the  perilous  hour  of  the  razzias  and  the 
harvests. 

His  two  brothers  occupy  eminent  posi- 
tions ; one  is  commandant  of  the  city,  the 
other  a military  colonel.  His  son,  who 
is  called  to  succeed  him,  sometimes  came 
to  see  me.  He  asked  me  the  most  absurd 
questions,  showing  an  extreme  ignorance 
of  everything.  I could  never  succeed  in 
making  him  understand  that  America  is 
separated  from  Europe  by  a great  sea  be- 
sides the  Mediterranean.  Maps,  reiter- 
ated explanations,  all  were  useless.  The 
end  of  the  world  remained  for  him,  Stam- 
boul  on  one  side,  the  Soudan  on  the  oth- 
er. When  I spoke  of  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  he  gazed  at  me  with  an  amused 
smile. 

Although  no  priesthood,  properly  speak- 
ing, exists  among  the  Mussulmans,  that 
does  not  prevent  their  having  a numer- 
ous juridical  clergy,  composed  of  literati, 
of  whom  the  first  dignitary  is  here  the 
Cadi.  This  very  important  personage, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  influential, 
they  say,  except  the  Governor  (of  whom 
he  takes  precedence  on  certain  solemn  oc- 
casions), is  a broken-down  old  man,  very 
grave,  with  malicious  little  eyes  twinkling 
with  cunning.  He  discharges  the  func- 
tions of  supreme  judge;  the  muftis  (ordi- 
nary judges)  are  his  councillors  and  his 
creatures  ; the  koodjas  (notaries)  are  placed 
in  entire  dependence  upon  him.  The 
whole  forms  the  juridical  clergy,  a for- 
midable and  well-regulated  power,  which 
formerly  believed  itself  superior  to  the 
soldiers  and  administrative  functionaries, 
but  which  to-day  makes  common  cause 
with  them.  “ Wolves  will  not  eat  each 
other,”  says  a French  proverb. 

Kairwan  counts  sixty -three  mosques 
and  more  than  one  hundred  sanctuaries 


(tombs  or  zaouias),  common  buildings 
which  would  make  a dreadful  appearance 
in  our  cold  latitudes,  but  which,  despite 
the  neglect  and  abandon  in  which  they  lie, 
have  a certain  artistic  stamp  given  them 
by  Dame  Nature.  The  rough-cast  of  the 
walls  is  peeling  off,  the  rains  of  winter 
have  glazed  the  base  with  a greenish  tinge, 
and  pellicles  are  incrusted  on  the  disjoint- 
ed bricks;  some  silent  passers-by,  draped 
like  Bible  personages,  stop  to  pray,  the 
head  erect,  the  hands  extended.  Such  a 
scene  is  frequent;  and  the  African  sun- 
incomparable  magician!  — which,  under 
this  deep  azure  sky,  outlines  objects  with 
such  clearness,  makes  of  all  this  misery 
and  these  rags  a splendid  picture. 

The  most  ancient  mosque,  after  the 
Djemma-el-Kebir,  is  that  of  the  three  doors 
— Djemma  Bon  Teletha  Biban.  Its  old 
facade  is  adorned  with  old- Arabic  inscrip- 
tions and  archaic  ornaments,  interesting 
alike  from  an  artistic  and  archaeological 
point  of  view.  Its  doorways  have  antique 
columns,  of  which  two  of  Byzantine  origin 
testify  to  Mussulman  iconoclastic  zeal. 
The  fantastic  birds  which  form  the  corners 
and  capitals,  and  the  rams’  heads  in  the 
middle,  have  been  disfigured  by  hammers. 
Apropos  of  this,  all  the  debris,  columns, 
capitals,  sculptured  cornices  and  carved 
stones,  so  abundant  in  Kairwan  that  one 
can  scarcely  take  a step  without  seeing 
some,  come  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas 
in  the  suburbs.  It  was  at  first  Sabra 
(twelve  miles  to  the  north),  the  ancient 
Colonia  Sabrata,  fortified  by  Justinian, 
from  whence  were  taken  the  most  of  the 
materials  of  the  Grand  Mosque;  then  the 
Vecus  Augusti  (ten  miles  east),  situated 
near  the  marabout  of  Sidi-el-Nane. 

These  large  cities,  of  which  there  re- 
main but  vestiges  and  the  site,  some  roads 
still  discernible,  ruins  of  fortifications  ele- 
vated on  almost  all  the  hillocks  of  the 
plain,  numerous  wells  and  cisterns  scat- 
tered in  the  desert,  prove  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  Roman  colonization.  I mea- 
sured one  of  the  cisterns  to  the  right  of 
the  Si-Nasseur- Allah  road,  five  miles  from 
Kairwan,  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
which,  measured  by  paces,  is  over  150  yards 
wide  and  250  long,  with  a conduit-house 
and  four  strongholds  built  at  the  sides.  As 
stone  is  wanting  in  the  plains,  the  mate- 
rial for  all  these  works  must  have  been 
brought  from  quarries  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sides  of  Djebel-Stronm, 
forty  miles  to  the  west  What  an  enor- 
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mows  amount  of  energy  all  that  repre- 
sents! 

The  most,  important  and  the  most  ven- 
erated of  the  sanctuaries  of  Kairwan,  that 
which  incloses  the  relics  of  Mohammed,  on 
Which  account  the  city  is  holy,  is  t he  mar 
about  of  Vi3idi  Saitoh  Ennabi  ou  Sajc.bi/' 
“ the  holy  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Prophet/’  Formerly,  when  Kairwan  was 
in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  this  important 
edifice  was  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  so 
large  at  that  time  that  parents,  to  prevent 
their  children  being  lost,  put  placard* 
on  their  tmeks  to  indicate  their  tteighbor- 
hood.  To-day  it  is  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  city.  A mass  of  recent  struc- 


tures (1132  a h.),  as  different  inscriptions 
testify,  incloses  the  tomb,  a mosque,  and  a 
medmssa  (college).  The  ensemble  is  rath- 
er inconsistent,  and  has  neither  style  nor 
character  A vestibule,  a small  .square 
room,  capped  with  a dome  constellated 
with  arabesque  in  fretwork,  and  a beau- 
tiful cloister,  well  designed,  and  of  fine 
proportions,  lead  to  the  tomb.  Their  walls 
are  covered  with  old  Persian  faiences  of 
very  original  design  and  marvellous  col- 
ors, surmounted  by  panels  of  very  varied 
fretwork,  com  parable  to  those  of  the  Al- 
hambra. Unfortunately  all  this,  badly 
kept  up,  is  falling  to  ruins;  the  old  bits  of 
faience  which  fall  are  replaced  by  Italian 
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tiles  discordant  in  color — horrible  speci- 
mens of  modern  industrial  art. 

The  ceilings  of  wood  are  painted  in  close 
design  in  a magnificent  scale  of  color,  rich 
and  sombre,  which  sets  off  the  white  ara- 
besques, the  gay  color  of  the  faience,  the 
fine  tints  of  the  marble  columns. 

The  tomb  is  in  a small  room  with  an 
elevated  dome.  The  sarcophagus  of  wood, 
covered  with  green  velvet  embroidered 
with  silver  thread,  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wire  lattice,  to  which  are  attached 
stones  from  Mecca  and  ostrich  eggs  (ex 
voto  of  the  faithful).  Some  twenty  mag- 
nificent standards  of  precious  stuffs  over- 
shadow it,  and  an  old  Venetian  lustre  or- 
namented with  iron  lances  hangs  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome.  The  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  rich  carpets,  and  the  walls  are 
adorned  to  a height  of  thirteen  feet  with 
Persian  faiences  above  arabesques  painted 
in  black  on  a white  ground.  This  very 
harmonious  ensemble  has  a fine  heroic 
stamp. 

There  reposes  the  old  warrior  who,  wor- 
shipping Mohammed,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  his  faithful  companion,  and  to 
see  his  creed  triumph  in  the  world ; he 
had  also  the  supreme  consolation  of  car- 
rying into  his  tomb  a token  of  the  friend- 
ship which  his  master  had  consecrated  to 
him.  Here  I will  let  the  legend  speak : 
“Sidi  Saheb  followed  the  Prophet  in  all 
his  expeditions,  and  lived  under  his  tent. 
One  day  when  they  shaved  him  Moham- 
med gave  him  three  hairs  from  his  beard 
— inestimable  relic,  which  the  believer  re- 
ligiously preserved  all  his  life.  He  came 
finally  with  Ogbah  to  Kairwan,  where  he 
died.  Then,  following  his  instructions, 
they  placed  one  of  these  hairs  on  his 
tongue,  the  other  two  on  his  eyes.”  This 
beard  is  the  cause  of  the  confusion  which 
has  given  foundation  to  the  belief  prev- 
alent in  Europe  that  the  barber  of  the 
Prophet  reposes  at  Kairwan. 

The  medressa  at  Sidi  Saheb  is  a vast 
court-yard  surrounded  by  little  cells,  where 
lodge  students,  who  are  poor  devils  from 
distant  tribes — old  enthusiasts,  or  young 
men  of  the  people  who  seek  to  acquire  by 
learning  a better  material  position.  The 
sons  of  the  cultured  and  important  per- 
sonages are  educated  at  Tunis.  The  pro- 
gramme of  studies  is  by  far  too  primitive 
and  restricted : it  embraces  only  the  Koran 
and  the  Arabic  language.  This  shows 
that  this  very  religion,  the  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Moors,  is  also  the  cause  of 


their  ruin,  for,  from  the  first,  exalting  by 
fanaticism  their  warlike  virtues,  it  made 
them  superior  to  their  still  barbarous  ad- 
versaries, while  to-day,  shutting  them 
within  insurmountable  barriers  to  prog- 
ress, it  leaves  them  stationary,  inferior, 
and  strangers  to  civilized  peoples.  From 
this  material  inferiority  results  the  senti- 
ment, keen  and  persistent  with  them,  of 
a blind  and  profound  hatred  for  the  infi- 
del, the  Roumi . They  end  by  accepting 
it  all  as  a demonstrated  and  incontestable 
truth.  By  a wise  and  interested  calcula- 
tion, parents  keep  these  hostile  sentiments 
concealed;  but  the  children  betray  them, 
and  do  not  spare  the  foreigner,  insulting 
him  in  a thousand  wrays.  That  happened 
to  me  frequently  in  the  first  days  of  my  so- 
journ, but  after  some  merited  corrections 
the  little  rogues  behaved  themselves  dis- 
creetly. 

Ophthalmos  (the  eye),  employed  in  met- 
aphor, signified  with  the  Greeks  the  cen- 
tral and  important  place  of  a country  or 
city,  whore  life  and  movement  centre,  and 
where  characteristic  manners  come  more 
distinctly  to  notice.  Every  large  city  has 
its  eye:  at  Venice  it  is  the  Square  of  Saint 
Mark ; at  Naples  it  is  the  Toledo ; in  Paris 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  at  Kairwan  it 
is  the  Market  of  Tunis.  Here  one  gets, 
better  than  anywhere  else,  many  of  the 
customs  of  local  life  and  details  as  to  the 
productions  of  the  country,  character,  the 
play  of  interest,  and  a number  of  typical 
and  interesting  things  which  would  be 
difficult  to  recount,  but  which  enable  one 
to  form  his  judgment. 

This  market  is  held  outside  of  the  Tunis 
Gate  in  a large  irregular  square,  surround- 
ed by  fondouks  and  shops.  It  is  always 
crowded.  Here  they  sell  at  auction  horses 
(which  they  cause  to  prance  about  in  the 
crowd  at  the  risk  of  crushing  the  people), 
camels,  cattle,  and  conveyances;  in  the 
corners  are  held  the  Souk  - el  - Kamel, 

‘ % louse  - market,  ” where  are  sold  old 
clothes,  shoes,  etc. ; the  Souk-el-Kallelgia, 
for  jars  and  earthen  bricks;  the  Souk  el 
Cotran,  for  pitch,  of  which  there  is  a great 
sale  for  the  healing  of  animals;  the  Souk- 
el-Edina,  for  camels,  goat-skins,  etc.  Oft- 
entimes, seated  in  the  shade  of  a baraque, 
I have  remained  for  hours  contemplating 
these  animated  scenes,  this  perpetual  stir 
of  men  and  animals.  The  square  has  for 
frame  a beautiful  sky,  proud  mountains, 
distant  views  of  the  desert  covered  with 
its  mantle  of  pale  yellow.  Scattered  here 
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and  there  are  posts  supporting  roofings  of 
matting,  tents  sheltering  nomadic  mer- 
chants, whose  wives,  veritable  beasts  of 
burden,  attend  publicly  to  their  household 
cares,  their  indescribable  rags  drying  ev- 
erywhere in  the  sun.  But  the  scene 
changed  when  I arose  to  mingle  among 
the  groups : the  naked  children  who  rolled 
themselves  in  the  dust  fled  at  my  approach 
with  frightful  shrieks;  the  mothers  took 
refuge  under  their  screens,  hiding  their 
faces  in  their  hands ; the  men  glared  upon 
me  with  wild  and  hostile  looks;  and  all 
the  dogs  who  guarded  the  cattle  accompa- 
nied me  with  a furious  barking. 

Here  is  a sketch  of  a day  of  Kairwanese 
life:  It  is  morning,  the  voice  of  the  mu- 
ezzins announces  that  the  sun  is  about  to 
rise.  Bourgeois  Kairwan  still  sleeps  pro- 
foundly, but  the  poor  devils  who  sleep  on 
the  ground  in  some  tumble-down  hovel 
have  already  quitted  their  beds  and  shaken 
their  rags.  The  caouadjis  (coffee-house 
keepers)  are  washing  their  shops,  beating 
the  mats  which  cover  the  benches,  polish1 
ing  their  cups,  and  putting  to  rights  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  call  of  custom. 
The  milch  cows  and  the  goats  leave  the 
houses  to  wander  all  day  in  the  open  coun- 
try in  search  of  meagre  nourishment; 
camels  pass  laden  with  fresh  herbs,  and 
leave  behind  them  the  pleasant  odor  of 
vegetation,  which  contrasts  with  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  oil  transported  in  dirty  skins 
or  in  large  amphora.  Asses  laden  with 
coal  and  wood  stop  a moment  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses  to  deliver  their  merchandise, 
and  then  plod  on  their  peaceful  way.  But 
here  are  two  whose  loads  catch  on  each 
other  and  fall.  One  of  the  guides  has 
heard  too  late  his  fellow’s  cry  of  warning. 
A Homeric  dispute  ensues,  in  which  the 
two  heroes  pour  forth  their  vocabulary 
of  invective,  which  is  inexhaustible.  All 
this  with  furious  gestures  which  make 
one  think  that  they  are  going  to  fight,  but 
they  take  good  care  not.  A point  to  no- 
tice is  that  the  vociferations  are  louder  in 
proportion  as  they  move  off  and  find 
themselves  out  of  reach.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing.  During  this  time,  one  by  one 
the  shops  have  opened,  some  artisans  have 
set  themselves  to  work,  the  streets  become 
peopled.  The  hour  of  business  has  struck. 
All  becomes  animated.  A pungent  ex- 
halation arises  from  the  kitchens  of  the 
meurgagia,  who  hasten  to  compound  those 
inexpensive  dishes  to  which  southern  idle- 
ness so  easily  accommodates  itself;  the 


caouadjis  run  anxiously  at  the  call  of  busi- 
ness men;  the  dark  dens  of  the  black- 
smiths are  illumined  with  red  reflections. 
Buyer  and  seller  conciliate  each  other, 
seek  to  cou vince  one  another,  or  dispute 
sharply. 

Toward  eleven  o’clock  in  summer  all 
this  animation  disappears.  It  is  the  hour 
of  the  siesta.  The  traveller  wandering 
through  the  solitary  souks  at  this  moment 
would  fancy  himself  in  a necropolis. 

Business  recommences  at  three  o’clock, 
continuing  until  sunset.  In  summer  the 
evenings  are  passed  before  the  caf6s  in 
open  air.  In  winter  the  streets  are  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  rains;  there  is 
not  even  a cat  out-of-doors. 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

High  in  the  dark  Franconia  Notch, 

Between  the  sunset  and  the  lake, 

Alone  on  his  eternal  watch, 

From  under  brows  that  ache 
With  corrugated  centuries,  behold 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  passing  oldl 

A Memnon  to  the  sunbeams  mute, 

In  vain  the  blush  of  morning  bums, 

Or  ripe  eve  mocks  the  Hesperian  fruit, 

To  left  nor  right  he  turns; 

The  lake  which  glasses  him,  in  its  romance 
Of  mural  rounding,  never  wins  a glance. 

And  more  than  Memnon’s  years  are  in 
The  weakness  of  that  senile  mouth, 

But  strength  is  in  the  massive  chin, 

Firm-set.  And,  facing  south. 

He  looks  with  level  eyes,  and  looks  afar, 

As  over  him  in  heaven  the  polar  star. 

The  heavens  are  old,  and  so  is  he; 

And  when  in  torrents  through  the  gorge 
The  mist  is  pouring  like  a sea, 

Wlien  equinoxes  scourge. 

Or  whips  of  winter,  when  the  lightnings  strike, 
Grand  his  appeal  as  Lear’s  is — like  to  like. 

And  now,  all  thunder-9carred  and  worn 
With  tempest,  how  sublime  a thing 
I see  him,  lonely  and  forlorn, 

Yet  “every  inch  a king.” 

Nay,  wherefore  with  an  alien  atmosphere 
Invest  this  monumental  mountain  ? Here 

The  Red  Man's  Manitou  he  stood; 

Here  like  an  ancient  brave  he  stands, 

All  pathos,  patience,  fortitude, 

The  dispossessed  of  lands. 

The  sunset  clouds,  the  autumnal  foliage, 
Against  the  solitude  of  his  great  age 

Like  billows  break.  From  crag  and  cliff, 
For  all  the  aerial  gold  he  wears, 

And  glory  of  the  maple  leaf, 

On  and  away  he  stares, 

Right  on  into  the  dumb  eternity. 

And  lets  unchallenged  time  and  tide  go  by. 
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THE  first  Emperor  of  the  New  Germa- 
ny is  one  of  those  historical  person- 
ages who,  without  possessing  remarkable 
talents,  are  nevertheless  called  upon  to 
act  important  parts,  and  upon  whom  their 
peoples,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  look 
hack  as  political  benefactors.  He  does 
not  possess  the  gifts  of  his  deceased  bro- 
ther, is  not,  like  him,  keen  and  witty,  a 
scholar  and  a connoisseur  of  art,  but  he 
has  other  qualities,  and  the  very  ones 
which  Germany,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
nal weakness*  and  its  position  between 
two  powerful  and  ambitious  military 
states,  most  needed,  if  it  was  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Poland.  With  his  clear  un- 
derstanding and  firm  will,  his  determina- 
tion, his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  his  consci- 
entiousness, his  consistency  in  pursuing 
the  objects  set  before  his  eyes,  he  is  ex- 
.actly  the  prince  whom  our  country  had 
to  find  in  order  to  make  Germany  strong 
through  unity,  and  to  raise  her  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Freedom  at  home  was  not  our  first 
need,  but  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
And  restraint ; the  other,  so  far  as  useful 
And  possible  to  a state  like  Germany,  was 
sure  then  to  follow  and  gradually  devel- 
op itself.  It  is  folly  to  cherish  any  fears 
in  this  regard. 

The  Emperor  William  is,  above  all 
things,  a soldier;  he  is  the  type  of  the 
Prussian  officer.  His  spirit  quickens  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  and  from  them  is 
transmitted  to  the  lower  ranks  and  the 
private  soldiers.  He  is  not  a great  gen- 
oral  like  his  strategist  Moltke;  but  he  cre- 
Ated  the  army  which  triumphed  at  Sado- 
wa  and  Sedan;  his  correct  judgment  se- 
lected and  supported  the  men  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  powerful  machine  so 
that  it  would  work  fruitfully  in  all  its 
parts,  and  it  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  object  of  his  most  conscientious  study 
And  attention.  He  has  indeed  conquered ; 
but  he  is  without  greed  or  lust  of  con- 
quest. He  has  only  won  what  Germany 
had  to  win  for  her  own  security  against 
envious  and  ill-disposed  neighbors : good 
frontiers;  a disposition  of  the  ports  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  whole  in  the  inte- 
rior; and  the  extension  of  the  Prussian 
military  system  over  the  whole  people— 
a measure  which  was  required  as  much 
by  a sense  of  equity  as  by  political  pru- 
dence. When  this  was  accomplished,  the 
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man  of  war  with  the  imperial  crown 
transformed  himself  into  the  most  pacific 
monarch  which  the  world  has  seen  in  this 
century. 

The  time  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Emperor  William  received  his  first 
impressions  of  life  and  his  first  impulses 
were  of  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  His  youth  fell  in 
the  years,  beginning  with  the  unlucky 
day  of  Jena,  of  Prussia’s  and  Germany’s 
deepest  humiliation.  This  period,  with 
its  trials  and  its  shame,  was  calculated  to 
impress  itself  indelibly  on  the  memory, 
and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  young 
prince  toward  the  one  end  of  bringing 
about  a rise  after  the  fall,  and  making  the 
return  of  such  misfortunes  impossible. 

To  this  view  of  his  duty  he  was  materially 
aided  by  his  mother,  Queen  Louise,  the 
royal  martyr,  who  died  at  the  time  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  for  whose  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Napoleon  he  obtained  in  1870 
an  ample  retribution.  When,  in  the  third 
week  of  October,  1806,  in  the  flight  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Queen  overtook  at 
Schwedt  her  sons,  who  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance  with  their  tutor,  she  addressed 
to  them  the  following  exhortation: 

“I  see  in  a single  day  an  edifice  de- 
stroyed on  which  great  men  have  labored 
for  two  centuries.  There  is  no  longer  a 
Prussian  state,  a Prussian  army ; no  long- 
er any  national  glory.  Oh,  my  sons,  you 
are  of  an  age  when  your  minds  can  appre- 
ciate and  feel  the  great  events  which  have 
overtaken  us.  In  the  future,  when  your 
mother  no  longer  lives,  call  this  unhappy 
hour  up  in  your  memories.  Shed  tears 
over  your  mother’s  memory,  as  I now 
weep  over  the  prostration  of  my  country. 

But  do  not  be  satisfied  with  tears.  Act ; 
develop  your  powers.  Perhaps  Prussia’s 
protecting  spirit  may  descend  upon  you ; 
then  deliver  your  nation  from  the  shame, 
the  disgrace,  the  debasement,  under  which 
it  now  suffers.  Strive  to  reconquer  from 
France  the  glory,  just  now  obscured,  of 
your  fathers,  as  your  ancestor,  the  Great 
Elector,  avenged  upon  the  Swedes  at  Fehr- 
bellin  the  outrages  committed  against  his 
father.  Let  yourselves  not  be  carried 
away,  my  princes,  by  the  degeneration  of 
this  age.  Be  men,  and  strive  for  the  name 
of  soldiers  and  heroes.  If  you  wanted 
this  ambition,  you  would  be  unworthy  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Frederic.  But  if 
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with  all  your  efforts  you  fail  to  raise  up 
the  fallen  state,  then  seek  death,  as  Louis 
Ferdinand  sought  it.” 

The  protecting  spirit  of  Prussia  did  in 
fact  descend  upon  the  Prince  William. 
The  Queen’s  words  fell  like  good  seed 
upon  rich  soil.  His  growth  and  maturity 
were  completed  by  the  military  education 
which,  like  all  Prussian  princes,  he  en- 
joyed. On  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  being 
then  not  yet  ten  years  old,  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  officer  by  his  father.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  1813,  a few  weeks  after  York’s 
convention,  which  began  the  release  of 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner, 
he  replied  to  the  bishop  who  at  his  con- 
firmation asked  him  what  effect  at  that 
gloomy  time  the  belief  on  an  all-wise  and 
all-good  Providence  had  upon  him : 

“ This  belief  will  elevate  and  strengthen 
me.  I believe  firmly  and  steadfastly  on 
Him  who  says  to  the  presumptuous,  * thus 
far  and  no  farther;  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.’  The  dawn  of  a better 
day  breaks.  I hope  with  joyful  confi- 
dence that  the  almighty  and  gracious  God 
will  be  with  my  royal  father,  his  house, 
and  his  faithful  people.” 

This  faith  accompanied  the  Prince  as, 
by  his  father’s  side,  he  took  part  in  the 
two  campaigns  of  the  war  of  liberation. 
Near  Mannheim  he  was  present  for  the 
first  time  at  a fight  with  the  French ; in 
the  battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube  he  won  by  his 
gallant  conduct  his  first  military  decora- 
tion, the  Russian  Order  of  St.  George; 
and  at  La  F6re  Champenoise  he  carried, 
through  the  heaviest  artillery  fire,  the 
order  to  press  forward  and  fire  with  car- 
tridge. 

Returned  from  the  war,  the  Prince  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  studies  under  his 
governor,  Colonel  Von  Brause.  Charac- 
teristic of  his  way  of  thinking  are  the  life 
principles  and  vows  which  the  eighteen- 
year -old  youth  wrote  down,  and  from 
which  I select,  as  especially  laudable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  high  per- 
sons, the  following: 

“I  take  pleasure  in  my  high  station, 
not  on  account  of  the  distinction  which  it 
gives  me  among  men,  but  because  in  it  I 
can  work  the  better  and  accomplish  the 
more.  My  rank  ought  always  to  remind 
me  of  the  great  duties  which  it  imposes 
upon  me,  the  great  exertions  which  it  re- 
quires of  me,  and  the  great  temptations 
against  which  I have  to  battle.  I will 
never  forget  that  a prince  is  also  a man, 


and  before  God  only  a man,  sharing  with 
the  meanest  of  his  people  the  weakness 
and  the  wants  of  human  nature ; that  the 
laws  which  control  others  are  written 
likewise  for  him ; and  that  he,  like  others, 
will  one  day  be  judged  according  to  his 
conduct.  ...  I know  what  I owe,  as  a 
man  and  a prince,  to  my  honor.  Never 
will  I seek  it  in  things  where  only  mad- 
ness can  find  it.  My  powers  belong  to 
the  world,  to  my  country.  I will  there- 
fore be  unweariedly  active  in  the  sphere 
assigned  to  me,  employ  my  time  in  the 
best  manner,  and  accomplish  as  much 
good  as  lies  in  my  power.  I will  main- 
tain an  honest  and  hearty  good-will  to- 
ward all  men,  even  the  humblest,  for 
they  are  all  my  brothers.  I will  use  my 
dignity  as  a prince  to  the  disadvantage  of 
nobody,  oppress  nobody  by  my  own  supe- 
rior facilities;  and  when  I have  demands 
to  make  of  any  one  I will  be  gracious  and 
friendly,  in  order  to  render  the  execution 
of  the  demands  as  easy  as  possible.  I es- 
teem it  much  more  highly  to  be  loved 
than  to  be  feared,  or  merely  to  enjoy  the 
consideration  of  a prince.  . . . Flatterers 
I will  firmly  repel.  The  best,  the  most 
open,  the  most  sincere,  shall  be  the  most 
welcome  to  me.  I will  hold  those  to  be 
my  best  friends  who  tell  me  the  truth, 
even  when  it  may  seem  likely  to  displease 
me.” 

These  principles  were  not  simply  writ- 
ten down ; they  have  been  realized  in  life. 
They  adorned  the  Prince,  and  became  the 
daily  guide  of  the  King;  they  made  him 
great;  they  won  and  preserved  for  him 
the  love  of  his  people.  In  obedience  to 
them  he  has  always  taken  his  mission 
strictly  and  earnestly,  first  as  soldier,  then 
as  ruler. 

In  1817,  having  carefully  prepared  him- 
self for  the  post,  he  received  a seat  and 
voice  in  the  Council  of  State.  Still  for 
a long  time  the  military  rather  than  the 
civil  service  claimed  his  attention.  Hav- 
ing already  during  the  war  reached  the 
rank  of  major,  he  became  successively 
during  the  following  ten  years  of  peace 
colonel,  major-general,  and  (1825)  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  In  his 
youth  somewhat  delicate,  he  became,  three 
years  later,  at  which  time  he  married  a 
princess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  present  Em- 
press Augusta,  a vigorous  and  stalwart 
man.  “Prince  William,”  wrote  Gagern 
at  that  time  to  Stein,  “ is  the  noblest  fig- 
ure that  can  be  seen,  the  most  imposing 
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of  all ; besides  that,  he  is  comely  and  chiv- 
alrous, spirited  and  gallant,  yet  always 
with  dignity.”  % 

After  the  accession  of  his  brother  to 
the  throne,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who 
thenceforth  bore  the  title  of  “Prince  of 
Prussia,”  applied  himself  more  than  for- 
merly to  civil  affairs.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Pomerania,  and 
two  years  later,  during  the  absence  of  his 
brother  in  England,  the  conduct  of  all 
military  and  civil  affairs  was  intrusted 
to  him.  In  1844  the  Prince  himself  made 
a journey  to  London.  Bunsen  wrote  of 
him  then:  “The  Prince  is  greatly  taken 
with  England ; he  admires  her  greatness, 
and  perceives  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
her  political  and  religious  institutions.” 

When  the  insurrection  of  March,  1848, 
broke  out  in  Berlin,  and  the  weak  King 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  democrats, 
the  Prince  was  understood  to  disapprove, 
and  to  lean  toward  reaction.  The  first 
supposition  was  certainly  unfounded.  He 
was  at  the  time  again  in  England,  and 
Bunsen  says  of  him,  in  a letter  to  Dahl- 
mann : “ Is  the  Prince  an  absolutist  or  re- 
actionist ? That  he  is  thoroughly  honest, 
open,  and  consistent  even  the  ill-disposed 
have  never  denied,  if  they  speak  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  man.  In  the  very  first 
days,  and  with  the  quick  yet  firm  intelli- 
gence which  is  peculiar  to  him,  he  reveal- 
ed a perfect  clearness  of  view  in  regard  to 
his  own  and  Prussia’s  situation.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  with  Peel,  Russell, 
Palmerston,  and,  above  all,  Prince  Albert, 
has  made  past  and  future  only  clearer.” 
Recalled  by  the  King,  he  wrote  to  him  on 
the  return  journey:  “I  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  free  institutions,  to  the  firm  or- 
ganization of  which  your  Majesty  has 
summoned  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  gradually  develop  themselves, 
with  God’s  gracious  aid,  to  the  welfare  of 
Prussia.  I shall  devote  to  the  service  of 
this  development,  with  confidence  and  loy- 
alty, all  my  forces.”  And  in  the  Prus- 
sian National  Assembly  he  declared,  a lit- 
tle later:  “The  constitutional  monarchy 
is  the  form  of  government  which  our 
King  has  introduced.  To  it  I consecrate 
my  powers,  with  the  conscientiousness 
and  the  fidelity  which  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  my  well-known  char- 
acter. This  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot, 
especially  mine,  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
King.” 

The  National  Assembly  called  by  the 


King  went  so  far  in  its  demands  that  to 
govern  with  it  was  impossible,  and  its  dis- 
solution became  necessary.  The  Prince 
approved  this  decision.  He  had  previous- 
ly declared  that  the  rights  and  franchises 
of  the  people  must  be  held  sacred,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
crown ; that  order  and  law,  not  anarchy, 
ought  to  rule. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  Prince  com- 
manded the  army  which  was  sent  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  Baden  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  in  the  period  of  six  weeks 
this  task  was  fully  accomplished.  The 
same  year,  in  October,  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  in  Westphalia  and  on 
the  Rhine,  and  changed  his  residence  from 
Berlin  to  Coblentz.  In  1854  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  federal  fortress  of  Mayence, 
and  was  simultaneously  made  colonel-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The 
reaction  which  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  liberals  had  set  in  in 
Prussia  failed  also  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  was  guilty  of 
many  coarse  excesses  against  the  press  and 
the  new  institutions  generally ; and  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  its  pressure  was  heavily 
felt.  The  Prince  did  not  sympathize  with 
this  policy ; and,  as  this  was  soon  known,  it 
produced  a revolution  in  the  public  senti- 
ment toward  him.  He  who  had  hither- 
to been  counted  among  the  friends  of  the 
past  and  the  advocates  of  a return  to  ab- 
solutism, passed  thenceforth  for  a moder- 
ate liberal;  so  that  when  after  1854  the 
rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria  be- 
came keener,  and  the  former  began  better 
to  understand  its  mission  in  Germany,  to 
respond  to  the  national  expectations — the 
impulse  being  given  by  Bismarck,  at  the 
time  Prussian  envoy  in  the  federal  As- 
sembly— Prince  William  was  recognized 
as  the  silent  head  of  the  party  which  was 
striving  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
under  the  lead  of  the  state  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Accordingly,  when  his  brother, 
King  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  taken  ill, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a re- 
gent, who,  his  Majesty  having  no  chil- 
dren, could  be  only  Prince  William,  the 
heir-presumptive,  the  hopes  of  all  German 
patriots  were  centred  in  him. 

The  justice  of  these  hopes  was  vindi- 
cated ; a revolution  took  place  in  the  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  Prussia.  The  Regent 
dismissed  the  existing  reactionary  cabinet, 
and  appointed  men  of  moderately  liberal 
views.  At  the  same  time,  in  a rescript  of 
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November  8,  1858,  he  made  known  his 
political  principles  and  aims.  He  there 
declared,  it  is  true,  that  there  could  be  no 
discussion  about  a rupture  with  the  past, 
but  promised  4 4 to  apply  a reforming  hand 
wherever  the  arbitrary  or  the  inadequate 
still  showed  itself.”  “What  has  been 
promised,”  continued  the  rescript,  “must 
be  religiously  performed;  what  has  not 
been  promised,  firmly  prevented.  Above 
all,  I warn  the  public  against  the  stereo- 
typed phrase,  4 The  government  must  con- 
tinue steadily  to  develop  liberal  ideas,  other- 
wise they  will  open  their  own  road.  ’ If  in 
all  its  acts  truth,  legality,  and  consistency 
speak,  a government  is  strong,  because  it 
has  a clear  conscience,  and  with  this  it  is 
possible  to  resist  firmly  every  form  of 
evil.”  Passing  to  the  subject  of  the 
Church,  the  Regent  observed:  “In  the 
Evangelical  Church  an  orthodoxy  has  in- 
truded which  is  not  reconcilable  with  its 
essential  spirit,  and  has  hypocrites  in  its 
train.  All  phariseeism,  all  ecclesiasticism, 
if  merely  means  to  selfish  ends,  should 
be  rooted  out  wherever  possible.”  Then 
further:  “The  army  has  accomplished 
great  things  for  Prussia;  the  neglect  of 
it  brought  upon  us  a great  catastrophe, 
which  has  been  gloriously  wiped  out  by 
the  opportune  military  reforms  that  the 
victories  of  the  war  of  liberation  made 
possible.  An  experience  of  forty  years 
and  two  brief  war  episodes  (Baden  and 
Schleswig-Holstein)  have  nevertheless  con- 
vinced us  that  many  things  which  have 
not  justified  themselves  by  trial  need 
amendment.  To  this  end  are  required 
political  calm  and  money.  It  would  be 
a fatal  error  to  be  satisfied  with  a cheap 
military  establishment,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  would  disappoint  our  expecta- 
tions. Prussia’s  army  must  be  strong  and 
able  to  command  respect,  in  order,  when 
it  becomes  desirable,  to  throw  a heavy 
weight  into  the  balance.”  Finally,  com- 
ing to  the  German  question,  the  Regent 
declared:  “In  Germany  Prussia  must 
make  moral  conquests  through  a wise  le- 
gislation at  home,  the  recognition  of  all 
ethical  forces,  and  the  seizure  of  elements 
of  union,  like  the  Zollverein.  The  world 
must  learn  that  Prussia  is  ever  ready  to 
protect  the  right.  A firm,  consistent,  and 
energetic  conduct  in  politics,  aided  by  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  is  sure  to  gain  for 
Prussia  the  consideration  and  the  influ- 
ence which  it  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
mand through  its  physical  means  alone.” 


Of  these  passages  of  the  rescript,  that 
which  was  directed  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
clerical  reaction,  and  that  which  explain- 
ed the  attitude  of  the  Regent  to  the 
German  question,  found  hearty  applause 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  newly  elect- 
ed liberal  House  of  Deputies;  that  which 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  military  reforms, 
and  of  money  to  carry  them  out,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  no  appreciation,  but  rath- 
er distrust,  among  the  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  Deputies.  In  this  mea- 
sure the  Regent  saw,  however,  his  first  and 
most  important  task — an  opinion  which 
the  events  of  the  year  1859  were  only  cal- 
culated to  strengthen.  Unfortunately 
the  popular  representatives  were  in  this 
matter  unable  to  shake  off  their  preju- 
dices and  suspicions ; and  in  1860  they 
refused  to  authorize  the  expen  ditures  for 
the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the 
army,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
begun.  Full  of  doubt  and  impatience, 
they  wished  first  to  have  practical  evi- 
dence of  an  energetic  and  fruitful  policy 
before  their  eyes,  not  considering  that, 
without  a strong  army,  energy  could  not 
be  displayed. 

The  discontent  of  the  liberals  increased. 
A fanatical  young  man,  the  student  Beck- 
er, saw  in  King  William  — for  he  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  on  his  brother’s 
death — an  enemy  of  freedom,  and  July 
14, 1861,  on  the  promenade  at  Baden-Ba- 
den, made  an  attempt  to  shoot  him — an  at- 
tempt which  happily  effected  only  a slight 
wound.  The  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  Bang  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  Kbnigsberg, 
strongly  emphasized  the  principle  of  le- 
gitimacy, irritated  the  radicals,  and  made 
them  the  more  suspicious  of  his  purposes. 
In  view  of  this  feeling  it  caused  no  sur- 
prise when  the  next  elections  went  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opposition ; and  when  the  King 
suffered  the  nerveless  and  incapable 44  min- 
istry of  the  new  era”  to  fall,  because  it 
failed  to  procure  the  approval  of  the  Diet 
to  the  scheme  of  army  reorganization, 
there  began  the  momentous  four  years’ 
constitutional  conflict,  which  did  not  reach 
its  end  until  the  King  and  Bismarck,  his 
new  Premier,  had  shown  the  skeptics  on 
the  battle-fields  of  1866  why  the  army  had 
been  reorganized,  and  what  it  could  ac- 
complish. In  the  interval  King  William, 
although  the  rapid  decline  of  his  popular- 
ity closely  touched  him,  held  steadfastly 
to  his  purpose,  and  supported  the  Bismarck 
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cabinet,  hated  as  it  was,  with  all  his  au- 
thority. I subjoin  a few  of  his  utterances, 
which  will  show  his  loyalty  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  of  Jan- 
uary 14, 1862,  he  said : “ The  development 
of  our  institutions  must  be  made  to  serve 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  country. 

I can  never  consent  to  see  the  progressive 
unfolding  of  our  state  life  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  the  strength  and  se- 
curity of  Prussia.”  In  a rescript  dated 
March  19,  and  addressed  to  the  ministry, 
it  is  said : “ It  is  my  duty  and  my  firm  in- 
tention to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  according  to  my  oath,  in  all  their 
integrity ; but,  at  the  same  time,  to  vindi- 
cate and  preserve  unimpaired  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  which  Prussia  needs  for  the 
execution  of  its  mission,  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  country.” 

On  the  13th  of  October  Bismarck  de- 
clared, on  closing  the  session  of  the  Diet: 
“The  government  would  be  guilty  of  a 
grave  neglect  of  duty  if  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  military  establishment,  begun 
on  the  strength  of  former  grants  of  the 
Legislature,  should  now  be  abandoned, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  previous  outlays,  and 
at  the  cost  of  Prussia’s  interests,  because 
of  a vote  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  We 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  without  that 
legislative  authorization  for  which  the 
constitution  provides.  We  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  which  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  imposes  upon  us; 
but  we  also  remember  the  duty  which  we 
have  toward  the  land,  and  in  that  we  find 
our  authority  for  making,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Diet,  the  outlays  which 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  state,  and  to  the 
furthering  of  the  public  welfare,  feeling 
sure  that  eventually  they  will  receive  the 
constitutional  ratification.” 

The  King’s  theory  in  regard  to  the  jus- 
tification for  a budgetless  regime  was  set 
forth  in  the  rescript  of  February  3, 1863, 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Deputies:  “The  address  characterizes  the 
control  of  supplies  as  the  supreme  right 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I 
recognize  this  right,  and  shall  ever  in- 
sist that  it  be  observed,  bo  far  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  constitution ; but  I must  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 


stance that,  according  to  the  constitution, 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet 
represent  the  people,  and  that  the  annual 
budget  can  be  authorized  only  in  the  form 
of  a law  that  is  a concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  duly  approved  by  me.  Is 
such  a concurrence  unobtainable,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
see  that  in  the  mean  time  the  administra- 
tion goes  on  without  disturbance.  It 
would  have  failed  in  its  responsibilities  if 
it  had  not  done  this.”  At  the  close  of 
this  rescript  the  King,  while  emphasizing 
his  own  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  calls  upon  the  Deputies  to 
meet  the  government  half-way,  “since  a 
reconciliation  is  for  him  a heart-felt  want.” 

All  in  vain.  The  majority  of  the  Depu- 
ties held  stubbornly  to  their  pretended 
rights,  and  the  conflict  became  from  ses- 
sion to  session  more  bitter  and  more  vio- 
lent. In  such  circumstances  the  internal 
reforms  came  to  a full  stop;  but  in  the 
German  question  the  King  followed,  un- 
der Bismarck’s  bold  and  sagacious  guid- 
ance, a very  decided  policy.  He  declined 
an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a congress  of 
German  princes  at  Frankfort,  since  it  evi- 
dently contemplated  a reform  of  the  con- 
federation under  Austrian  auspices,  and 
promised  no  adequate  representation  of 
the  people.  In  alliance  with  Austria  he 
began  a war  for  the  release  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish 
democracy,  and  conquered  the  duchies  for 
Germany.  Finally,  setting  aside  his  le- 
gitimist theories,  he  entered  upon  the  war 
against  Austria  and  her  allies,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a reconstruction  of  German 
affairs,  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  could  not  be  effected  by  pacific  mea- 
sures. Like  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia, 
he  risked  much,  but  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  he,  because  better  prepared. 
The  Prussian  army,  remodelled  by  him 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Diet,  was 
everywhere  victorious,  and  in  seven  days 
the  greatest  revolution  which  Germany 
has  ever  seen  was  entirely  accomplished. 
But  the  victory  was  used  with  modera- 
tion. From  the  conquests  only  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  retained.  The  King 
wished  to  annex  Austrian  Silesia,  North 
Bohemia  from  Reichenberg  to  Eger,  to 
take  from  Saxony  the  Lausitz,  and  from 
Bavaria  the  northern  part,  which  had  once 
been  in  possession  of  his  house.  Bis- 
marck advised  that  only  so  much  be  tak- 
en as  was  necessary:  he  had  in  view  an 
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early  understanding  with  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, and  did  not  wish  to  make  them  ir- 
reconcilably hostile  through  loss  of  ter- 
ritory. The  King  suffered  himself  to  be 
convinced,  and  gave  up  the  fulfillment  of 
his  wishes.  Returned  home,  he  showed 
himself  in  internal  politics  equally  ready 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  minister,  and 
to  offer  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  the 
House  of  Deputies,  by  authorizing  him  to 
ask  indemnity  for  the  past.  Surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  a great  victory,  borne  aloft 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  an  immense  major- 
ity of  the  people,  brilliantly  vindicated  in 
respect  to  his  new  military  creation,  he 
needed  no  indemnity,  and  could  perhaps 
have  overthrown  the  whole  constitutional 
system  in  Prussia  without  running  any 
serious  risk.  He  preferred  the  other  way, 
and  proved  thereby  that’  his  views  were 
moderately,  indeed,  yet  honestly,  liberal. 
The  larger  number  of  the  Deputies  re- 
spected this  line  of  conduct,  and  harmony 
was  restored  between  monarch  and  peo- 
ple. The  fruit  of  his  moderation  toward 
the  South  German  states  was  a secret  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  between  the 
newly  founded  North  German  Confeder- 
ation and  those  states — a treaty  which 
proved  later  to  be  of  service. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  King  William  became 
President  of  this  union  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  German  states.  In  Prussia  as  in 
German  affairs  he  and  his  minister  went 
as  far  as  possible  hand  in  hand  with  the 
moderate  liberals ; and  the  completion  of 
the  new  institutions,  in  which  the  life  of 
the  nation  was  thenceforth  to  develop  it- 
self, united  and  powerful,  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  harmony  which  followed 
from  the  happy  compromise.  The  cab- 
inet of  the  King  also  received  a more  lib- 
eral character,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
larger  element  from  the  bourgeoisie,  as 
one  after  another  the  ministers  who  had 
made  themselves  hated  during  the  “con- 
flict” were  replaced  by  statesmen  of  more 
reasonable  views.  Bismarck  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Prussia  and  of 
the  Confederation.  Not  only  gratitude 
moved  the  King  to  continue  to  govern 
with  his  aid,  but  also  the  conviction  that 
his  genius  was  absolutely  indispensable. 
He  above  all  others  had  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  work  of  union ; he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  sagacity  to  preserve  it  diplomat- 
ically against  foreign  dangers,  and  in  the 
interior  to  keep  it  firm  and  fruitful  of 


blessings.  That  the  King  recognized  this, 
and  supported,  though  sometimes  hesi- 
tatingly, the  reforming  schemes  of  his 
Chancellor,  is  one  of  his  most  noteworthy 
virtues.  It  must  often  have  been  far 
from  easy  for  him  to  yield. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  not  seen 
with  pleasure  the  issue  of  the  war  of  1866. 
He  had  expected  from  it  some  advantage 
for  France,  and  it  had  not  come.  He  re- 
garded with  uneasiness  and  jealousy  the 
growing  power  of  Germany,  which  was 
not  withdrawn  from  the  old  influence  of 
the  West,  and  as  early  as  1869  he  began 
to  prepare  for  war.  The  election  of  a 
Hohenzollern  as  King  of  Spain  furnish- 
ed him  with  a pretext.  Although  King 
William  showed  himself  conciliatory  in 
the  affair,  and  responded  to  the  wishes  of 
France  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
honor,  the  latter  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
acting, and  at  length  presented  grossly 
humiliating  and  impossible  demands.  By 
Bismarck’s  advice  they  were  refused,  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  declared  war 
on  the  King.  He  saw  all  Germany  in 
arms  against  him ; from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  the  suddenly  reunited 
nation  roused  itself;  its  armies  hastened 
to  the  frontier;  the  King  followed  to  take 
the  chief  command  against  the  hereditary 
foe;  battle  after  battle,  ever  greater  and 
bloodier,  was  fought  and  won  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  at  Sedan  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, hitherto  the  all-powerful  dictator  of 
Europe,  laid  his  sword,  as  a prisoner,  at 
the  feet  of  the  King.  Paris  also  fell  final- 
ly, after  a long  and  brave  defense,  and  at 
Versailles  the  new  German  Empire  was 
founded.  The  peace  restored  to  the  Ger- 
mans all  the  lands  of  which  in  the  time 
of  their  discord  they  had  been  robbed  by 
the  ambition  of  France,  and  with  them  a 
good  frontier,  a strong  wall  against  this 
ambition.  It  was  the  greatest  and  grand- 
est time  that  Germany  had  seen  for  cen- 
turies ; the  joy  over  their  victory  in  a 
most  righteous  war  resounded  through 
the  whole  broad  land,  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  most  remote  backwoods  of  Amer- 
ica, where  German  hearts  beat  and  the 
German  tongue  was  spoken.  The  Ger- 
mans in  America  lived  far  from  the  bosom 
of  the  mother ; they  were  republicans ; 
but  they  were  sensible  that  our  blood  ran 
in  their  veins;  they  were  “our  kin  across 
the  big  water,”  and  they  revelled  in  the 
glory  with  which  God  had  surrounded 
their  brothers  in  the  old  country.  The 
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ravens  flew  no  more  about  the  Kiffhauser. 
The  old  Kaiser  in  the  mountain  was  re- 
leased;  but  the  new  Kaiser  might  have 
said  to  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Berlin,  June  16,  1871, 
that  the  foresight  and  the  persistence  with 
which  he  had  labored  to  arm  first  Prus- 
sia and  then  the  entire  father-land  had 
been  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  terrible  struggle. 

The  Emperor  William  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  enlarger  of  the  empire;  he 
declared  that  he  would  continue  it  as 
guardian  of  the  peace,  and  kept  his  word, 
to  the  advantage  not  only  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  also  of  Europe,  by  using  his  best 
efforts  and  those  of  his  Chancellor  to  rec- 
oncile differences,  allay  animosities,  and 
prevent  collisions  between  neighboring 
states.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
brought  about,  in  September,  1872,  the 
triple  alliance,  which  was  to  unite  Geiv 
many,  Austria,  and  Russia  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  and  especially  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  last  two  pow- 
ers. The  same  purpose  was  served  by  the 
visits  which  he  made  in  1873  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  and  in  1875  to  Milan, 
and  by  the  policy  of  Germany  in  the  Ber- 
lin Congress,  which  aimed  to  modify  the 
demands  of  Russia,  after  her  victory  over 
the  Turks,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them 
reasonable  without  threatening  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  Austria.  The  vanity 
of  Gortschakoff  and  the  fantastic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Muscovite  panslavists  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  policy.  A keen 
irritation  against  Germany  took  posses- 
sion of  that  class;  war  preparations  were 
heard  of  in  Western  Russia;  there  were 
rumors  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  gain  France  for  an  alliance 
against  the  two  middle  European  states. 
This  was  the  moment  for  Bismarck  to 
carry  into  execution  a long-cherished  and 
well-prepared  plan,  namely,  to  restore  the 
connection  with  Austria,  so  far  as  it  was 
desirable,  and  to  establish  a firm  alliance 
between  the  two  states  for  the  defense  and 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Emperor  William  was  at  first  averse 
to  this  policy.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
most  amiable  considerations;  he  was  held 
to  the  Czar  by  the  bonds  of  personal 
friendship,  and  long  hesitated  to  affix  his 
signature  to  the  compact  for  which  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  eager.  In 
the  end,  however,  sentiment  gave  way  be- 
fore a calm  study  of  the  situation,  the  in- 
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fiuence  of  the  somewhat  doubtful  Russian 
assurances  of  friendship  before  considera- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  Germany.  He 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  in  this  matter  saw  further  and 
thought  clearer  than  he,  and  an  alliance 
was  closed — an  alliance  which  not  Eng- 
lish voices  alone  greeted  with  the  words, 

“ A great  blessing  has  befallen  the  world” 

— words  which  received  more  weight  in 
1883  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  power- 
ful league  of  middle  Europe. 

If  Kaiser  William  bore  after  1871  the 
olive-branch  in  the  laurel  wreath,  it  was 
above  all  the  case  in  respect  to  his  foreign 
policy.  In  home  affairs  the  restless  ener- 
gy with  which  he  applied  himself  to  af- 
fairs had  indeed  rich  results  to  show;  the 
military  organization  of  the  German  Em- 
pire on  the  Prussian  model  was  carried 
through,  and  the  reform  of  the  Prussian 
administrative  system  also  made  progress. 

But  soon  after  the  war  with  France,  began 
the  war  with  Ultramontanism,  the  so-call- 
ed “ Culturkampf,”  which  was  not  direct- 
ed, as  alleged,  against  the  freedom,  much 
less  the  existence,  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Prussia,  but  against  the  efforts  of  a par- 
ty dominant  in  that  Church,  and  aided  by 
an  infallible  Pope,  to  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  state,  and  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Syllabus  to  banish  free  thought, 
with  its  consequences,  from  society  and 
the  schools.  As  in  everything  else,  the 
Emperor  supported  his  ministers  also  in 
this  conflict  loyally  and  with  strict  legali- 
ty, and  neither  the  threats  nor  the  flattery 
of  the  clericals,  neither  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  of  court  “ bonbonniere”  favorable 
to  them  nor  the  pressure  of  a very  exalted 
lady  seeking  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of 
peace  a voice  in  the  government,  were  able 
to  seduce  him  from  this  path.  Yet  he 
showed  himself  ready  to  give  his  sanction 
to  Bismarck’s  change  of  front,  when  the 
Chancellor  saw  that  the  new  Pope  was  of 
a conciliatory  disposition,  and  that  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Ultramontanes  could 
be  modified  without  injury  to  the  state; 
for  his  chief  desire  was  the  welfare  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  the  Church  and  the 
worship  of  the  Prussian  Catholics  had  in 
truth  suffered  under  the  Falk  laws. 

Another  contest  arose  in  1877.  Up  to 
that  time  occupied  above  all  things  with 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  Bismarck 
found  time  then  to  study  two  great  do- 
mestic problems,  and  to  undertake  their 
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solution.  Germany’s  industry  had  suffer- 
ed greatly  under  a system  of  legislation 
inspired  by  extreme  free-trade  principles, 
and  demanded  protection  against  the  pow- 
erful competition  of  foreign  countries.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to  place  the 
empire  on  an  independent  footing  as  re- 
gards finance  by  means  of  rich  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  the  tariff  and  the  to- 
bacco monopoly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Socialist  movement,  which  had  been 
started  by  the  laboring  classes  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  spite  of  restrictive  laws  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  demanded  measures 
which  should  serve  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  and  to  pacify  the  working-men. 
Their  lot  was  to  be  made  easier,  their  future 
made  secure,  through  a system  of  insur- 
ance against  accidents  and  decrepitude,  as 
well  as  through  invalid  funds ; they  were  to 
learn  that  the  state  had  a heart  for  them, 
and  instead  of  simply  exacting  tributes  in 
money  and  blood,  would  also  give  them  aid 
and  sympathy  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  invalids  of  the  manufactories  were  no 
more  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  than  the 
invalids  of  the  army  or  the  civil  service. 
That  was  Christian  and  also  politic,  for  it 
was  hoped  that  by  such  laws  the  empire 
would  win  millions  of  hearts  which  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  it,  and  expected  relief 
only  from  a cosmopolitan  revolution.  The 
Imperial  Diet  showed  little  friendliness  to- 
ward these  projects  of  the  Chancellor.  It 
contained  many  fanatical  free-traders,  and 
many  who  feared  that  the  tax  and  tariff 
reform  would  abridge  in  some  way  the 
parliamentary  control  over  the  budget. 
The  state  should  not  become  strong  by 
coming  forward  as  a benefactor  of  the 
poor,  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  eco- 
nomical questions.  Strong  opposition 
from  the  liberals  followed,  therefore, 
when  the  government  refused  to  grant 
the  desired  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
to  make  certain  of  their  leaders  minis- 
ters. A large  part  of  the  liberals  which 
hitherto  had  generally  supported  the  gov- 
ernment went  over  into  the  camp  of  the 
opposition ; and  the  struggle  over  the 
above-described  question  took  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a contest  about 
the  line  of  division  between  the  power  of 
parliament  and  that  of  the  crown.  The 
reform  of  the  tariff  was  carried  through 
with  the  aid  of  the  clericals ; but  the  oth- 
ers were  checked,  and  the  new  elections  re- 
sulted on  the  whole  unfavorably  for  the 
government. 


In  this  struggle  the  Emperor -King 
stood  throughout  on  the  side  of  his  Chan- 
cellor and  minister.  This  he  often  pro- 
claimed in  the  most  solemn  manner  be- 
fore the  nation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
social-political  views  of  Bismarck. 

The  Emperor  William  is  a man  of  large 
stature,  imposing  figure,  and  regular  and 
friendly  features.  A strictly  regulated 
activity,  and  simple,  temperate  habits  have 
preserved  in  him  in  his  advanced  age  a 
rare  physical  vigor  and  an  uncommon  in- 
tellectual freshness.  He  is  little  bent  as 
he  walks,  and  at  parades  or  manoeuvres 
can  even  to-day  be  seen  sitting  erect  many 
hours  in  the  saddle.  If  he  has  shown 
great  moral  courage  in  various  situations, 
he  has  likewise  proved  — and  as  an  old 
man— that  he  possesses  the  physical  cour- 
age of  the  soldier.  At  Sadowa  as  at 
Gravelotte  he  rode  dauntlessly  up  to 
positions  upon  which  the  hostile  shells 
rained,  and  was  only  persuaded  by  his 
suite  with  great  difficulty  to  retire.  ‘ 4 Sim- 
ple, honest,  and  sensible,”  thus  his  mother 
characterized  him  in  the  year  1807,  and 
thus  he  grew  harmoniously  to  manhood. 
He  is  not  animated  by  a strong  interest 
for  the  efforts  and  creations  of  art  or 
science,  and  shows  a penetrating  know- 
ledge and  an  independent  judgment  only 
in  military  and  political  matters.  To  the 
characteristics  already  mentioned  should 
be  added  his  moderation  in  prosperity, 
his  modest  estimate  of  his  own  services  a& 
compared  with  those  of  his  subordinates, 
especially  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and  hia 
high  conception  of  his  public  duty,  which 
teaches  him  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  people  intrusted  to  him  as  the 
chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  not  only  to  bow  in  special  cases  be- 
fore the  law,  but  even  to  sacrifice  long- 
cherished  views  and  projects  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  his  high  office  imposes  upon 
him. 

The  private  life  of  the  Emperor  flows 
along  very  simply.  When  in  Berlin  he 
occupies  a comparatively  small  palace  on 
the  corner  of  Unter  den  Linden  and  the 
Opera  Place,  his  presence  being  made 
known  to  the  Berliners  by  the  red  flag 
with  the  Landwehr  cross,  which  is  then 
hoisted  over  the  roof.  The  window  of 
his  study  on  the  ground-floor  looks  out 
upon  that  point  in  Unter  den  Linden, 
where  Rauch’s  statue  of  Frederic  the 
Great  stands.  Ordinarily  the  Emperor 
rises  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the 
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morning*.  He  dresses  at  once  completely 
for  the  day ; the  convenience  of  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  is  unknown  to  him. 
The  room  to  which,  after  a slight  break- 
fast, he  goes  for  work  is  rather  plainly 
furnished.  There  is  a mahogany  writing- 
table,  covered  with  writing  materials  of 
every  kind,  packages  of  letters,  small  pre- 
sents from  members  of  his  family,  and 
mementos  of  battles  in  the  form  of  paper- 
weights. Smoking  implements  fail,  for 
the  Emperor  is  no  friend  of  tobacco.  On 
a long  and  broad  table  near  by  lie  books, 
maps,  bundles  of  documents,  and  papers 
of  various  kinds.  The  Emperor  sits  at 
his  work  on  an  ordinary  chair  covered 
with  leather,  and  receives  personally  all 
communications,  opens  them  himself, 
writes  his  decision  on  the  margin,  and 
hands  them  to  his  secretary  to  be  disposed 
of.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  his  econo- 
my in  the  use  of  paper  and  envelopes.  In 
Versailles  one  evening  he  announced  a 
new  victory  of  the  Germans  to  the  Chan- 
cellor on  a piece  of  paper  which  had  been 
torn  from  a letter.  In  Berlin  the  envel- 
opes which  reach  him  with  reports  from 
the  Foreign  Office  addressed,  “To  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor,”  go  back  with  the 
“to”  erased  and  “from”  substituted,  so 
that  the  envelope  reads,  “From  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor,”  with  “To  the  Chan- 
cellor” written  beneath.  The  Emperor’s 
extraordinary  capacity  for  work  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  dispose,  as  a rule, 
personally  of  the  affairs  connected  with 
his  office,  or  at  least  to  direct  their  disposi- 
tion in  his  own  way. 

Upon  his  rustic  castle  at  Potsdam  the 
Emperor  has  expended  more  than  upon 
his  city  residence  in  Berlin.  Potsdam, 
with  its  groves  and  parks,  its  contrasts  of 
wood,  meadows,  gardens,  and  especially  the 
Havel  inlets,  which  look  like  great  mirrors 
in  settings  of  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful points  in  Brandenburg — nay,  in  north- 
ern Germany;  and  Babelsberg,  the  Tus- 
culum  of  the  German  Emperor,  is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  comer  in  this 
paradise,  so  gracefully  favored  alike  by 
nature  and  art.  Its  owner  spends,  how- 
ever, only  a few  weeks  each  winter,  here, 
although  the  castle  can  be  reached  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  railway.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  is  passed  in  Ber- 
lin, which  is  the  seat  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  Diet.  Wiesbaden,  Ems, 
and  Gastein  are  his  favorite  health  re- 
sorts. Grand  hunting  parties  sometimes 
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take  him  away,  for  he  is  a friend  of  the 
chase,  and  even  yet  is  a skillful  and  lucky 
sportsman.  But  the  days  which  he  passes 
at  Babelsberg,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  position,  are  especially  helpful  to  him. 

The  Emperor  William  is  a great  friend 
of  the  corn-flower  (the  bachelor’s-button). 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  preference 
the  following  old  and  pretty  story  is 
told:  “One  day— it  was  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  Prussia’s 
history — the  Queen  Louise  sat  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  house  on  the  ‘Hafen,’  which 
the  royal  family  then  occupied,  when  a 
young  girl  approached,  and,  without  know- 
ing whom  she  had  before  her,  offered  a 
bouquet  of  fresh  com -flowers  for  sale. 

The  Queen,  full  of  sympathy,  spoke  kind- 
ly to  the  thinly  clad  child,  and  learned 
that  she  had  a sick  mother  at  home  who 
could  earn  nothing.  She  thereupon,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  took  the  flowers  from 
her,  rewarded  her  generously,  and  then 
called  her  children,  who  were  playing 
near  by.  She  showed  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, afterward  consort  of  the  Czar  Nich- 
olas of  Russia,  and  the  Prince  William, 
how  a wreath  could  be  made  of  the  flow- 
ers without  shears,  called  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  their  simple  beauty,  and 
then  drew  the  moral  that  in  nature,  as  in 
human  character,  plainness  and  simplicity 
coexisted  with  beauty.  This  lesson,  taught 
by  the  royal  mother  in  such  a graceful 
form,  together  with  the  pretty  wreath, 
which  she  finally  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  made  the  blue 
cyane  the  favorite  flower  of  the  future 
Empress  of  Russia  and  her  brother,  the 
present  German  Emperor;  and  when,  a 
few  years  later,  the  Queen  died,  the  corn- 
flower became  for  both  a memento  of 
their  sanctified  mother.  When,  in  the 
year  1817,  the  Princess,  in  company  of  her 
brother  William,  journeyed  by  way  of 
Konigsberg  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  bride 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  she  found  her 
room  in  the  castle  of  the  first  - named 
city  richly  decorated  with  com -flowers; 
and  as  they  both  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier  the  Princess  wore  on  her  head  a 
wreath  of  such  flowers,  which  had  been 
handed  to  her  at  the  last  Prussian  station. 

If  we  now  look  back  over  our  recital, 
and  consider  once  more  particularly  the 
political  character  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam, we  see  in  him  a prince  who,  never  for- 
getting the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Prussian  and  German  constitutions, 
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has  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  le- 
gality, but  is  quite  as  little  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck a friend  of  parliamentary  absolu- 
tism, which,  for  the  rest,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  those  constitutions.  The  parliament- 
ary regime,  the  successive  rule  of  two 
great  parties,  has  arisen  in  England  natu- 
rally, is  equitable  and  useful.  But  it  is 
not  therefore  a panacea  for  all  nations. 
The  relations  and  circumstances  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are,  at  least  as  yet, 
essentially  different  from  those  upon  the 
group  of  islands  which  compose  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Germany’s  situation  per- 
mits perhaps  less  than  that  of  any  other 
great  state  of  the  Continent  a serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  monarchical  power;  and 
that  the  Prussian  constitution  contains 
no  such  curtailment  is,  as  Bismarck  de- 
clared to  the  opposition  in  the  Imperial 
Diet  two  years  ago,  a great  good  fortune 
for  Germany.  Reflect,  said  the  Chancel- 
lor, in  substance,  on  this  occasion,  that  if 
the  case  were  otherwise  there  would  now 
be  no  German  Diet.  If  King  William 
had  interpreted  the  constitution  from  1860 
onward  as  the  liberal  majority  understood 
it;  if,  accordingly,  he  had  continued  to 
follow  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  pre- 
decessors of  Bismarck,  and  to  choose  min- 
isters who  would  represent  and  carry  out 
the  views  of  each  successive  parliamenta- 
ry majority,  then  the  reorganization  of 
the  Prussian  army  would  never  have  been 
carried  through.  For  the  then  liberals 
had  no  conception  of  what  was  alone  pos- 
sible and  politically  right  in  the  German 
question ; that  is  to  say,  they  had  not  con- 
vinced themselves  that  in  order  to  be  able 
to  restore  German  unity  a strong  Prussian 
army  was  indispensable.  Instead  of  will- 
ingly granting  the  King  the  necessary  sup- 
port, a majority  of  the  Diet  opposed  most 
desperately  his  efforts  to  create  a military 
force,  with  which  German  unity  could  not 
only  be  restored,  but  also  defended  in  bat- 
tle against  foreign  foes;  and  if  the  King 
had  not  then  remained  firm  and  carried  out 
his  plan,  Germany  would  to-day  be  as  bad 
as  it  was  before  1866 — nay,  in  all  probabili- 
ty even  worse. 

Furthermore,  if  King  William  had  not 
been  in  a position  to  enforce  his  own  policy 
in  1863,  but  had  been  compelled  to  follow 
that  of  the  Diet,  Prussia  would  have  neces- 
sarily taken  sides  with  the  Polish  insur- 
rection, and  against  Russia,  which  would 
thenceforward  have  been  our  enemy,  have 
hindered  and  disturbed  our  German  plans 


by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  prob- 
ably have  joined  France  in  an  attack  upon 
us.  It  was  in  no  sense  merely  from  fam- 
ily affection  for  the  Czar,  or  from  admira- 
tion of  the  Russian  governmental  system, 
that  the  King  acted  contrary  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  liberals,  who  felt  sympathy  for 
the  Poles  simply  because  they  were  re- 
sisting a government.  Russia  ought  rath- 
er to  be  conciliated,  put  under  obligations 
of  gratitude,  and  made  a good  neighbor  in 
future  wars;  and  this  policy  approved  it- 
self in  1866  and  1870  as  perfectly  sound. 
It  would  have  been  our  ruin  if  the  Diet 
had  then  had  the  right  and  the  power  to  , 
compel  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  policy. 

Finally,  to  mention  one  more  example, 
if  things  had  gone  according  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  parliament  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  of  1864,  the 
King  would  have  been  forced  to  put  him- 
self at  the  service  of  the  small  German  gov- 
ernments which  represented  the  Confeder- 
ation— that  is,  state  rights — and  sought  to 
elevate  Duke  Frederic  of  Augustenburg,a 
supporter  of  their  aims  and  pretensions, 
to  the  throne  of  the  duchies.  For  that, 
and  nothing  else,  was  then  the  leading 
opinion  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
ties. If  that  opinion  had  prevailed,  Prus- 
sia would  have  executed  in  the  service  of 
the  Frankfort  majority  a decree  of  the 
Confederation,  and  with  its  own  means 
have  created  a new  enemy  on  its  flank. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  at  that  time  seem  now  almost  in- 
credible, so  great  was  the  blindness  of  the 
liberals  toward  what  the  interest  of  the 
land  clearly  and  plainly  demanded.  Had 
the  King  yielded,  and  the  Diet  carried  its 
point,  the  shrewd  plan  of  Bismarck  to  win 
Austria  for  common  action  with  Prussia 
in  the  matter  of  the  federal  project  would 
have  been  defeated  of  its  results.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  give  up  the  trans- 
action with  the  Vienna  cabinet,  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  a joint  campaign  of  the 
two  great  powers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
federal  decree  without  any  other  reward 
than  a certificate  of  merit  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederation.  The  Confed- 
eration would  have  been  strengthened, 
would  have  existed  even  to-day,  to  the 
great  injury  of  Germany,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  a better  prospect  of  continued 
life  than  at  any  time  since  its  foundation. 
Still  greater  was,  however,  the  probability 
that  Prussia,  adopting  this  course  without 
Austria,  would  have  been  restrained  by 
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the  other  European  powers,  and  have  been 
reduced  by  the  Federal  Diet  to  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  experiencing  a second  Ol- 
miitz.  The  absurd  scene  on  the  Eschen- 
heimer  Gasse  in  Frankfort  would  have 
continued,  amid  the  laughter  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  shame  of  the  nation,  and  of  a 
German  Diet  there  would  be  even  to-day 
no  question  except  in  dreams.  It  was 
therefore  no  disadvantage,  but  a blessing, 
that  King  William  held  firmly  to  his  own 
policy,  although  it  was  supported  by  only 
eleven  voices  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  that  he  resolutely  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  line 
of  conduct  which  his  German  instincts 
and  his  patriotic  heart  set  before  him  as 
the  true  ideal.  He  said  at  the  time  to 
Bismarck,  who  seemed  at  first  not  to  view 
the  Holstein  question  with  German,  with 
national,  eyes,  u Are  you,  then,  not  also  a 
German  ?”  and  in  truth,  though  appear- 
ances might  be  otherwise,  the  views  of  the 
King  were  directed  in  this,  as  in  other  af- 
fairs, toward  the  greatness  and  welfare  of 
Germany,  toward  strengthening  it  through 
union.  He  changed  his  advisers  until  he 
found  a ministry  which  understood  him, 
and  was  ready  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
execution,  to  cut  loose  from  the  scruples 
of  former  governments,  and  to  support  a 
national  policy  that  was  about  to  draw  the 
sword  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

King  William,  the  German  Emperor, 
created  and  recognized  our  constitutions 
hy  giving  them  his  approval.  He  has 
faithfully  observed  them,  has  always  ruled 
constitutionally;  but  he  has  never  con- 
sented to  be  a mere  royal  figure-head,  with- 
out any  will  of  his  own,  and  in  whose  name 


ministers  govern  who  are  mere  creatures 
and  servants  of  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment. He  will  not  let  himself  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a mere  principle,  but  is 
determined  to  be  a living  prince,  standing 
in  direct  relations  to  the  people  and  its  rep- 
resentatives. The  great  majority  of  Prus- 
sians are  accustomed  to  this,  and  demand 
nothing  else. 

4 4 What  we  have” — thus  Bismarck  closed 
one  of  his  great  parliamentary  speeches — 
44  we  owe  not  to  parliamentary  but  to  roy- 
al measures.  For  that  reason  we  should 
be  the  last  to  assail  that  vital  correlation 
between  King  and  people  as  it  has  always, 
and  never  to  the  injury  of  the  land,  ex- 
isted in  Prussia.  On  this  basis  the  king- 
dom has  become  so  great  and  strong  that 
you,  gentlemen”  (he  turned  at  these  words 
toward  the  Left),  “are  unwilling  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  it,  but  desire 
to  have  royalty  concealed  behind  a cur- 
tain. But  when  we  see  what  monarchy 
has  done  for  us,  we  should  strive  to  fur- 
ther, to  cherish,  to  animate  it,  not  to  suf- 
fer it,  as  it  were,  to  become  obsolete  through 
disuse.  Everything  which  is  put  away  in 
a closet  and  not  used  loses  the  quality  of 
usefulness,  and  so  it  is  with  the,  for  Prus- 
sia, indispensable  monarchical  principle. 
If  that  be  taken  from  us,  what  can  the 
gentlemen  put  in  its  place  ? If  this  strong 
King,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  centuries,  is  to  be  hewn  in  pieces, 
ruined,  dissipated  into  clouds  so  high  that 
we  can  no  longer  see  him,  then  chaos  will 
be  the  result.” 

This  speech  contains  the  last  article  of 
the  Emperor’s  political  creed ; its  principle 
illustrates  his  leading  trait  as  a ruler. 


DIGNITY  OF  LOWLY  WORK. 

“ Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  MaryV ’ — Sr.  Mark. 

A lesson,  Lord,  those  eighteen  years  to  me; 

Not  elsewhere  I could  so  divinely  learn 
That  humble  tasks  are  best,  howe’er  I yearn 
For  higher  sphere  where  I may  work  more  free. 
Blest  were  those  patient  toiling  years  to  Thee, 

Their  secret  kept  within  Thy  lonely  heart, 

While  Thou  wast  trained  by  daily  skill  of  art 
To  build  new  world  for  human  destiny. 

Thy  Future  was  the  Now.  ’Twas  from  its  height 
Thine  eye  read  meanings  in  the  passing  day. 

If  cross  of  Death  cast  shadows  on  Thy  way, 

What  sun  was  that  so  darkened  in  his  light? 

O Nazarene,  out  of  these  toils  there  came 

That  which  we  prize  most  dear — a Brother’s  name. 
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IT  is  already  some  five  years  since  the 
dangers  from  defective  vision  among 
mariners  and  railroad  employes  were 
pointed  out,  and  a knowledge  of  them 
brought  before  the  community,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  color  sense.  Time  has 
shown  that  these  dangers  were  real.  In- 
vestigation of  accidents  has  proved  that 
they  were  caused  by  both  imperfect  eye- 
sight and  color-blindness.  The  special- 
ists in  Europe  and  in  this  country  who, 
from  their  experience,  declared  that  about 
four  per  cent,  of  males  were  color-blind, 
claimed  that  such  was  most  probably  the 
case  among  those  who  give  or  read  colored 
signals  on  the  land  and  sea.  Examina- 
tions have  shown  that  they  were  right, 
and  further  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  is 
a still  larger  number  having  eyesight  so 
poor  as  to  render  them  dangerous  in  the 
positions  they  occupy.  The  evidence  of 
the  medical  men  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land who  have  discovered  these  cases  and 
reported  them  is  startling.  Locomotive 
engineers  of  express  trains  “too  blind  to 
drive  a cart  in  the  street,”  or  “too  color- 
blind to  tell  a red  or  green  signal  six  feet 
off” ; ship-masters  and  pilots  “too  blind  to 
read,  or  count  fingers  at  ten  feet,”  or  “too 
color-blind  to  distinguish  the  port  and  star- 
board lights  the  length  of  a room” ; officers 
and  sailors  too  near-sighted  to  see  anything 
w ithout  glasses,  or  with  cataract  or  diseases 
of  the  eye  wholly  unfitting  them  for  their 
duty ; collisions  on  land  and  sea  proved  to 
have  been  caused  by  men  who  had  dan- 
gerously defective  vision — all  these  cases 
among  those  in  active  employment,  and 
the  reports  steadily  increasing  in  number. 
Could  space  be  given  to  their  detailed  re- 
cital, it  would  be  found  rather  exciting 
reading.  They  do  not  all  come  from  offi- 
cial investigation,  as  examination  of  the 
eyesight  of  those  implicated  in  disasters 
on  sea  or  land  seems  to  be  as  studiously 
avoided  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 
On  this  account  it  can  not  at  present  be 
known  how  many  more  of  the  accidents 
daily  occurring  are  due  to  defective  vision. 
Men  of  special  training  and  experience 
have  thus  proved  the  practical  application 
of  their  scientific  knowledge.  The  per- 
sistent efforts  to  belittle  it,  or  regard  it  as 
exaggerated,  have  failed  in  the  light  of 
facts  as  startling  as  hitherto  unknown. 
These  facts  have  now  awakened  the  inter- 
est of  the  community,  whose  alarm  has, 


however,  been  quieted  by  the  general  feel- 
ing that  such  palpable  dangers  to  life  and 
property  would,  of  course,  be  guarded 
against  by  those  in  authority,  and  by  the 
repeated  official  declaration  that,  1 ‘ as  now 
the  conditions  were  known,  self-interest 
would  induce  private  corporations  to  avoid 
such  dangers,”  and  “that  all  necessary  was 
being  done.  ” The  truth  is  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
array  of  evidence  already  collected,  so 
startling  that  could  it  here  be  given  the 
reader  would  fairly  shudder,  the  opposi- 
tion to  any  and  all  control,  “from  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  pecuniary  consider- 
ations,” has  prevailed  against  the  earnest 
efforts  in  England  and  this  country  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

What,  now,  has  been  done  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property?  In  Connecticut 
a law  of  control  of  defective  vision  was 
first  passed,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was 
left  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who 
unfortunately  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  rules  and  regulations  they 
established,  and  therefore  unable  to  defend 
them  before  the  political  demagogues  who 
had  the  law  repealed,  but  not  before  its 
necessity  was  thoroughly  proved  by  what 
the  expert  examiners  found  both  as  to  de- 
fective eyesight  and  color-blindness.  The 
Connecticut  Railroad  Commissioners  ad- 
vocate a law  of  control. 

In  Massachusetts  a compromise  law  was 
passed  which  neither  defended  the  em- 
ploye nor  protected  the  community.  Des- 
perate attempts  by  railroad  employes  and 
officials  have  been  made  to  repeal  or  nul- 
lify it,  but  it  still  stands  on  the  statute- 
books  in  the  following  form  (chapter  194) : 

il  Section  1.  No  railroad  company  shall  em- 
ploy or  keep  in  its  employment  any  person  in 
a position  which  requires  him  to  distinguish 
form  or  color  signals  unless  such  person  has 
been  examined  for  color-blindness  or  other  de- 
fective sight  by  some  competent  person  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad  company,  and  has  re- 
ceived a certificate  that  he  is  not  disqualified 
for  such  position  by  color-blindness  or  other 
defective  sight. 

It  fails  in  not  providing  for  standard 
requirements  for  the  several  classes  of 
employes,  and  standard  methods  of  deter- 
mining these  by  competent  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive. 
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The  subject  has  been  brought  to  official 
consideration  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  York.  The  only  railroad 
corporation  that  has  given  it  thorough 
investigation  is  the  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  natural  result  of  establishing  regula- 
tions controlling  the  hearing,  eyesight, 
and  color  sense  of  their  employes  engaged 
in  moving  trains. 

In  the  army  a standard  of  visual  power 
has  been  adopted,  and  recruits  are  tested 
also  for  color-perception,  but  when  color- 
blind are  not  rejected  except  for  the  signal 
corps.  In  the  navy,  officers  and  men  are 
examined,  with  a very  recently  suggested 
standard  of  visual  power,  but  no  measured 
standard  of  color-perception.  In  the  rev- 
enue marine  service,  officers  and  men  are 
tested  for  hearing,  eyesight,  and  color 
sense,  but  under  no  definite  and  required 
standards. 

As  to  the  merchant  marine,  the  only 
tests  required  are  for  color-blindness  in 
pilots  licensed  by  the  United  States  in- 
spectors of  steam  vessels.  No  test  of  their 
eyesight  is  required.  The  board  of  in- 
spectors have  recently  voted  to  have  their 
and  the  engineers’  hearing  tested.  No 
tests  of  any  kind  are  required  of  masters, 
mates,  or  seamen.  They  may  all  be  deaf, 
purblind,  and  color-blind.  Considering 
the  number  of  these  latter  reported  dan- 
gerously defective  by  the  physicians  who 
have  examined  them,  these  facts  will  seem 
perhaps  almost  impossible  to  the  commu- 
nity, who  have,  however,  the  redress  in 
their  own  hands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  only  United  States  pilots,  masters,  and 
mates  come  under  the  United  States  board 
of  inspectors  of  steam  vessels.  Sailors 
and  sailing  vessels  are  under  the  Treasury 
Department,  subject  to  acts  of  Congress. 
But  there  is  here  so  little  control  that  the 
present  Congress  is  petitioned  to  put  them 
under  the  steamboat  inspectors.  There 
is  no  required  examination  of  State  pilots 
licensed  by  the  pilot  commissioners  of  the 
individual  State.  This  very  inefficient  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  officially  bound 
to  protect  the  community  against  human 
greed  and  human  carelessness  is  not  from 
lack  of  due  representation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  earnestly,  honestly,  and 
with  dignity  asserted  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity versus  the  individual. 

In  England  the  agitation,  reports  of  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  coming  from  this  and  oth- 
er countries,  finally  induced  medical  ex- 
perts to  commence  investigation,  with  the 


result  of  dispelling  the  doubts  they  at  first 
expressed.  These  pages  might  be  filled 
with  the  startling  reports  of  cases  of  dan- 
gerously defective  vision  among  those 
whose  calling  requires  the  best  sense  of 
form  and  color.  Mr.  McHardy,  of  Lon- 
don, says,  ‘‘Railway  directors  and  officials 
allow  the  fastest  trains  to  be  driven  by  men 
whose  defects  of  vision  preclude  them  from 
distinguishing  any  form  of  signal.”  As 
to  the  merchant  marine,  printed  reports 
must  be  quoted  to  have  it  believed  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  better  off  than  our 
country.  It  was  asserted  by  those  interest- 
ed in  preventing  any  control  that  “tests 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  are  al- 
ready in  use.”  The  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don committee,  Dr.  Brailey,  replies  to  this: 
“Before  encountering  the  second  objec- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  present  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Royal  Navy  and 
the  mercantile  marine  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade 
respectively.  Pilots  are  independent  of 
either  of  these,  some  being  under  the  Lon- 
don Trinity-House,  some  under  the  Hull 
Trinity-House,  and  some  under  the  inde- 
pendent pilotage  boards  of  the  various 
principal  ports.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
few  will  be  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  test  of  sharpness  of  sight  for 
form  for  either  officers  or  sailors  of  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine.  There  is  an  exam- 
ination in  colors,  but  only  officers  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  it.  Moreover,  it  is  of  an 
extremely  imperfect  and  inefficient  nature, 
and  it  appears  not  to  be  exacted  from  the 
officers  of  ships  engaged  in  what  is  official- 
ly known  as  the  ‘coasting  trade,’  so  that 
the  captain  of  a steamer,  of  however  so 
great  size  and  speed,  trading,  for  example, 
in  the  crowded  waters  between  London 
and  Newcastle,  or  between  London  and 
Havre,  may  remain  perfectly  untested  as 
to  his  eyesight  so  long  as  his  vessel  does 
not  carry  passengers.  And  though  the 
officers  of  foreign-going  vessels,  who  have 
attained  their  grade  within  the  last  five 
years,  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission subjected  to  a color  test,  their  fail- 
ure in  distinguishing  the  red  card  or  light 
from  the  green  one,  or  in  naming  them 
correctly,  does  not  disqualify  them  from 
the  command  of  any  vessel  not  carrying 
passengers.  But  their  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  is  simply  indorsed  upon 
their  officer’s  certificate,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  owner,  who  may 
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even  be  the  candidate  himself,  to  decide 
whether  such  a defect  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify from  the  command  of  a ship.  The 
Board  of  Trade  appear  to  have  made,  two 
years  ago,  one  step  in  advance,  in  refusing 
to  admit  to  his  first  step  as  officer  any  one 
failing  to  pass  the  color  examination.  But 
the  examination  once  surmounted,  future 
failures  are  simply  indorsed  upon  his  cer- 
tificate, as  before  mentioned.  The  matter 
appears  to  be  even  worse  as  regards  pilots. 
I have  communicated  with  the  independ- 
ent pilotage  boards  of  two  important  har- 
bors, and  I find  that  neither  of  them  exact 
any  test  of  vision  from  the  pilots  either  at 
entrance  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
their  career. 

These  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  any 
examination.  As  to  the  examination  it- 
self, and  the  defects  of  vision  the  tests  will 
expose,  Dr.  Brailey  says:  “How  common 
these  defects  are  we  shall  never  know  ex- 
actly till  the  authorities  wake  up  from 
their  present  apathy,  and  step  in  withe 
some  legislation.  Probably  as  little  is 
known  on  the  entire  question  of  signals 
at  sea  by  her  Majesty’s  ministers  as  by  any 
member  of  the  public.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
answering  last  year  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a question  put  by  Mr.  Gibson,  stated 
that ‘ all  persons  applying  for  certificates 
as  masters  or  mates  had  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination for  color-blindness.’ 

“ He  did  not  state  that  any  officer  failing 
to  pass  such  an  examination  was  still  per- 
fectly free  to  become  captain  of  a steamer 
of  the  greatest  size  and  speed  trading  in 
the  most  crowded  waters  of  the  world. 
Nor  did  he  state — for  how  should  he,  with 
his  engagements  and  temporary  tenure  of 
office,  know? — that  the  examination  for 
color  is  little  more  than  a farce,  and  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  conduct  it  know  one  tittle  about  the 
subject.” 

These  criticisms  would  equally  well  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States.  But  turning 
now  to  the  British  navy,  Mr.  McHardy, 
above  quoted,  “considered  that  the  present 
medical  examination  of  candidates  for  ca- 
detship in  the  Royal  Navy,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  fitness  of  their  eyes  for 
navigating  purposes,  was  altogether  delu- 
sive. He  regretted  that  Dr.  Brailey  should, 
by  his  constant  allusion  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  have  appeared  to  imply  that  his 
strictures  upon  professed  visual  tests  were 
not  equally  applicable  to  the  Royal  Navy.” 


This  article  is  too  brief  to  quote  statis- 
tics, etc.,  but  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
must  be  given.  He  says:  “Seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  reported  collisions  in  five 
years  before  1882  were  found  due  to  4 neg- 
lect to  show  lights,’  ‘neglect  of  sailing 
rules,’  ‘general  negligence  and  want  of 
caution,’  and  ‘ errors  in  judgment.’  ” 

Of  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  September  1, 1875,  he  reports : * 4 The 
seaman  placed  as  a lookout  was  an  ordi- 
nary seaman,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  reporting  a ship  ahead  that  the  Van- 
guard stopped,  and  the  collision  followed. 
It  turned  out  that  this  seaman  had  been 
twice  treated  for  blindness  in  his  right 
eye,  which  was  the  organ  directed  to  the 
supposed  ship.  The  state  of  the  signal 
department  in  the  Iron  Duke  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Not  only  was  the  officer 
of  signals  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
duty,  but  the  signal-man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  report  signals,  and  whose  efficiency 
depended  on  the  full  possession  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  hearing,  was  stone-deaf  in  one 
ear.” 

Again,  as  to  the  merchant  marine.  In 
the  Log  of  the  ‘ ‘ Sunbeam ,”  his  own  yacht, 
he  says:  “At  midnight,  in  a thick  squall 
of  rain,  the  lookout  man  reported  a green 
light  on  the  port  bow,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes more  said,  ‘ Hard  a-starboard !’  The 
helm  was  put  down,  while  I rushed  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre,  and  the  Sunbeam , 
coming  suddenly  to  the  wind  under  a 
press  of  sail,  plunged  into  a heavy  sea, 
and  the  jib-boom  was  carried  away.  In 
a few  moments  more  the  light  was  made 
out  to  be  the  mast-head  light  of  a steamer, 
and  we  bore  away  on  our  course.” 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Liverpool,  says,  “ There 
is  no  system  of  testing  sight  on  board  the 
training-ships.” 

As  to  the  other  maritime  countries  of 
Europe,  space  fails  to  give  the  details  of 
their  regulations.  They  all  have  such, 
far  above  those  of  England  or  the  United 
States.  The  most  thorough  and  practical 
are  those  of  Sweden,  established  in  188S 
by  royal  edicts.  The  first  movement  for 
control  on  land  and  sea  was  made  in 
Sweden  through  the  earnest  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Holmgren.  His  efforts  were  strong- 
ly seconded  by  his  Majesty  King  Oscar, 
who,  in  his  edict  as  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, says,  “That  the  purpose  of  such  edict 
can  not  be  gained  on  seas  navigated  by 
foreign  vessels,  since  the  maritime  nations 
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have  come  to  no  international  agreement 
as  to  control  of  defective  vision.” 

In  1879,  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  in  Amsterdam,  the  medical  ex- 
perts who  had  in  the  various  countries 
tested  practically  railroad  employes  and 
mariners  joined  in  a proposal  as  to  what 
was  safe  and  right  to  require  as  to  the  color 
sense  and  visual  power  of  these  classes. 
The  same  Congress,  in  London,  in  1881, 
repeated  this,  and,  still  further,  formulated 
definite  requirements,  through  experts  rep- 
resenting twelve  different  countries,  under 
resolutions  passed  by  the  whole  Congress. 
They  reached  the  same  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  sea  as  had  been  previously  ar- 
rived at,  viz.,  the  need  of  international 
agreement  as  to  standards  of  requirements 
for  officers  and  men  and  standard  meth- 
ods of  testing.  The  resolutions  say : 

“Article  8.  That  an  international  commis- 
sion should  he  constituted,  to  fix  upon  such 
further  measures  as  to  signals  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  safe  navigation,  and  specially  upon 
the  standard  colors,  and  the  sizes  of  the  signals 
employed.” 

In  explanation  of  this  article,  the  reso- 
lutions say : 

“ The  measures  recommended  in  the  articles 
regulating  control  should  be  brought  into  op- 
eration without  delay.  But  an  international 
oommission  would  still  have  to  determine  the 
precise  color  of  the  glass,  securing  uniformity 
in  that  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  disposition 
of  the  signal  lights. 

“The  Congress  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon 
the  appointment  of  this  commission  in  respect 
of  marine  signaling,  as  quite  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  The 
commission  would  have  to  inquire  into  aud 
decide  upon  many  matters  on  which  informa- 
tion is  at  present  incomplete,  and  regarding 
which  only  a few  points  have  been  touched 
upon  in  Article  8. 

“Every  government,  especially  the  mari- 
time governments,  should  be  requested  to  place 
one  or  more  members  on  the  commission,  and 
chiefly  experienced  naval  officers  and  medical 
specialists. 

“It  is  understood  that  this  question  of  an 
international  commission  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  supported  by  a petition  largely 
signed  by  scientific  men  of  that  country.” 

Dr.  Brailey,  of  London,  well  says:  “In 
the  first  place,  ships’  lights  are  not  uni- 
form in  color,  but  vary  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  manufacturer ; therefore 
lights  of  a standard  color  are  necessary.” 

The  question  of  better  colored  lights  has 
been  practically  met  in  this  country,  as  far 


as  steam  vessels  are  concerned.  It  was 
shown  to  the  Board  of  Supervising  In- 
spectors at  Washington,  in  February,  1881, 
that  the  glasses  they  authorized  were  posi- 
tively dangerous,  and  they 

“ Resolved , That  this  board  request  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  to 
each  local  board  of  inspectors  standard  colored 
and  white  glasses,  used  as  ‘ signal  lights,’  for 
the  use  of  the  local  inspectors ; and  that  here- 
after all  new  lights  required  on  steam  vessels 
shall  be  of  the  standard  furnished  by  the  de- 
partment.” 

Glass  to  meet  the  requirements  was  final- 
ly produced,  as  seen  by  this  order : 

11  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  18, 1881. 

“ Agent  of  New  England  Glass  Works , 67  Federal 
Street,  Boston , Massachusetts : 

“ Sir, — You  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
to  each  of  the  thirty-six  boards  of  local  inspect- 
ors of  steam  vessels  named  in  the  inclosed  list 
one  red  and  one  green  lantern  of  the  exact 
shades  of  colors  of  the  samples  furnished  by 
your  company  and  now  in  the  office  of  the  Su- 
pervising Inspector-General,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  department  as  the  standard 
shades  to  be  used  on  steam  vessels  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervising Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels,  adopted 

February  4, 1881 

“ Very  respectfully, 

“ Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary.” 

The  United  States  have  been  first  in  prac- 
tical steps  toward  the  proposed  internation- 
al commission,  concerning  which  Profess- 
or Snellen,  of  Holland,  well  says,  “It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  insist  on  this 
with  the  government  of  his  country.” 

The  only  way  a commission  can  be  ini- 
tiated is  by  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  constitute  one.  This  means 
getting  a bill  through  Congress  by  the 
moral  force  of  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  Therefore  a petition  was  sent  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  largely  signed 
by  the  heads  and  the  professors  of  our 
universities  and  colleges,  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  That  petition 
has  been  supported  since  then  by  very 
many  others  from  scientific  and  maritime 
societies.  It  was  referred  to  the  Naval 
Committee,  and  they  reported  and  strong- 
ly advocated  a bill  authorizing  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  That  Congress 
adjourned  without  reaching  the  bill.  The 
petition  was  again  referred  to  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Forty -seventh  Congress, 
who,  as  before,  heard  the  petitioners,  and 
reported  a bill  more  complete,  that  could 
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not  be  reached  *by  the  House  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  is  as  follows: 

“ Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled , That  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
some  suitable  person  qualitied  for  such  serv- 
ice, who,  with  one  line  officer  of  the  navy  and 
one  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  to  be  detailed 
or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  attend  and  represent  the  United  States 
in  any  international  congress  or  convention 
held  by  authority  of  law  in  any  European  na- 
tion to  consider  and  act  on  said  subject;  and 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  com- 
pensate the  person  so  appointed,  and  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed, and  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  so  de- 
tailed or  designated.  And  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed and  the  officers  of  the  navy  so  detailed 
or  designated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  join  in  a report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  congress  or  convention,  and  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  thereby,  if  any,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  by  him  laid  before  Congress,  to  the 
end  that  an  international  system  of  examina- 
tions for  color-blindness  and  tests  for  visual 
acuteness,  and  standards  for  colors  for  signals 
used  at  sea,  may  be  established  by  law.” 

The  bill  was  therefore  again  brought  up 
in  the  present  Forty-eighth  Congress,  and 
referred  to  the  Naval  Committee,  who 
have  heard  the  original  petitioners  as  be- 
fore. Their  report  is  awaited. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  report  of 
1880,  says:  “The  safety  of  a vessel  and 
crew  may  turn  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
powers  of  vision,  and  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  the 
•eye,  both  as  regards  color-perception  and 
refraction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
uniform  standards  for  such  examinations 
•exist  among  the  various  maritime  nations 
as  seem  to  be  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  seas.  Some 
movement  upon  this  important  subject  is 
desirable,  and  I recommend  that  Congress 
authorize  the  creation  of  a commission, 
under  the  national  sanction,  to  determine 
these  matters  by  scientific  and  uniform 
methods.” 

President  Arthur,  in  his  first  Message 
to  Congress,  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  action  to  prevent  the  present  fre- 
quent collisions  at  sea.  He  has  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  present  Congress, 


who  will,  if  the  Naval  Committee  report 
as  before,  have  the  bill  under  their  con- 
sideration : 

“ To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

“ I transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress  a communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  dated  the  10th  inst.,  inclos- 
ing a letter  from  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Navy  respecting  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  representation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  any  international  convention  that 
may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing uniform  standards  of  measure  of  color-per- 
ception and  acuteness  of  vision. 

“ Chester  A.  Arthur. 

41  Executive  Mansion,  December  17, 1883.” 

Whilst  this  international  commission 
would  have  to  investigate  and  report  on 
defective  vision  as  to  the  form  and  color 
sense  in  reference  to  mariners,  and  hence 
be  in  part  composed  of  those  capable  of 
doing  this,  yet  in  reality  that  would  be 
only  a part  of  their  work.  The  question 
of  standard  colors  as  to  signal  lights,  the 
size  of  these  lights,  and  how  to  be  carried, 
are  very  important  points,  concerning 
which  there  is  no  concurrence.  Even  the 
international  code  of  signals  agreed  to  in 
1880  applies  only  to  naval  vessels  outside 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Within  these  waters  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Revised  Statutes  prevail.  A 
change  of  a few  miles  alters  the  signal 
code.  The  international  code,  when  adopt- 
ed for  all  merchant  marines,  calls  for  good 
visual  power  and  freedom  from  color- 
blindness on  the  part  of  those  governed  by 
it.  But  no  provision  exists  for  the  assur- 
ance of  these,  which  must  be  internation- 
ally agreed  to  as  well.  It  is  by  no  means 
understood,  and  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, that,  from  want  of  international 
action  and  agreement,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, even  when  existing,  are  habitually 
disregarded.  The  frightful  losses  on  the 
ocean  confirm  this.  England  reports  a 
collision  “once  in  four  hours.”  It  is,  of 
course,  human  greed  and  human  careless- 
ness versus  human  life  and  property. 
But  international  agreements  can  not  be 
slighted  as  can  national  regulations.  Of- 
ficial neglect  to  enforce  international  laws 
can  not  hold  its  place  against  complaint 
from  friendly  powers.  The  report  of  an 
international  commission  would  carry 
such  weight  that  the  adoption  of  agree- 
ments would,  by  teaching  the  community, 
produce  a moral  force  not  to  be  withstood 
by  political  pressure. 
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that  had  rooted  themselves  over  tlie  whole 
of  its  black  and  oozy  exterior. 

At  Port  Gamble,  a few  miles  above,  is 
a somewhat  larger  settlement.  Here  also 
are  sawmills,  ami  at  the  wharf  lie  several 
ships  loading  for  foreign  ports  or  for  our 
own  Atlantic  cities.  Opposite  Port  Gam- 
ble stands  an  Indian  village  and  mission 
of  old  date,  its  church  and  houses  appear- 
ing quite  as  habitable,  as  far  as  could  !>e 
seen  at  a distance,  as  most  of  those  on  the 
white  side  of  the  channel.  These  Indians 
are  nearly  all  employed  about  the  mill 
or  in  the  logging  camps,  and  offer  few 
signs  of  savagery.  Crossing  the.  inlet,  the 
next  stop  is  at  Port  Madison  — a very 
pleasant  place;  upon  a little  bay  wrapped 
in  foliage,  amid  which  gleam  homed  ike 
white  houses,  orchards,  and  pretty  gar- 
dens. Port  Madison  forms  a supply 
point  for  considerable  agricultural  and 
shore  country,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
boat  building.  Here,  too,  Indians  have  a 
village,  occupying  a sandy  peninsula,  be- 
hind which  is  a lagoon  where  they  beach 
their  canoes,  meddled  after  a style  a trifle 
different  from  those  seen  in  the  strait 

Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Port 
Townsend  is  left  at  d a.hj  finds  one  at 
Beattie,  the  metropolis  of  the  sound  Its 
site  is  well  chosen,  the  town  occupying  a 
crescent  hill  side,  with  a level  shore  giv- 


ing room  for  wharves.  It  is  a pity  to 
spoil  this  imposing  effect  by  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

Begun  almost  half  a century  ago,  when 
old  chief  Scat  I was  alive,  the  settlement 
hud  no  growth  until  the  recent  impetus 
given  it  by  the  introduction  of  efficient 
transports ion  into  the  Territory,  and  the 
opening  of  coal  seams.  Immigrants  and 
speculators  fed  the  town  after  that  until 
now'  it  numbers  perhaps  five  thousand 
population,  and  has  the  conveniences  of  a 
city --gas-light,  water-works,  police,  daily 
newspapers,  etc.  But  as  yet  everything  at 
Seatt  le  is  in  a scattered,  half  baked  comic 
lion.  The  town  has  grown  too  fast  to  look 
well  or  healthy.  Everybody  lias  been  in 
so  great  haste  to  get  there  and  got  a roof 
over  his  head  that  he  has  not  minded 
much  how  it  looked,  or  pulled  many  of 
the  stumps  out  of  his  door-yard.  Excep- 
tions to  thi&  ragged,  flimsy  aspect  show 
what  possibility  the  future  holds  of  umk 
ing  pleasant  homes  there;  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  frontier  spirit  shall 
have  ripened  into  a better  tone.  Beattie 
will  become  a beautiful  city,  rising  like  a 
wed  Milled  amphitheatre,  and  looking  out 
upon  a magniffeent  water-front  populous 
with  commerce. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  bustling 
crowds,  while  the’  wharves  swarm  with 
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The  only  escape  from  the  unbroken  for- 
est anywhere  west  of  the  mountains  is  to 
go  out  upon  the  water.  As  this  forest  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  scenery,  so  is  it 
the  chief  factor  in  local  wealth.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  1853  that  the  first  saw-mill 
was  built  here.  It  had  a daily  capacity 
of  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 
Now  the  aggregate  cutting  of  the  mills 
is  over  a million  feet  every  day.  The 
area  of  these  vast  woods — counting  no- 
thing in  the  passes  or  east  of  the  Cascades 
— is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  is  estimated  to  hold  160,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber,  not  more  than  three  per 
cent,  of  which  has  been  sawed  or  destroy- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

This  great  timber  tract  is  so  penetrated 
by  the  ramifications  of  Puget  Sound  (as 
all  these  waters  south  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca 
are  popularly  termed,  though  originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  only  a portion)  as 
to  make  more  than  1500  miles  of  coast-line, 
at  almost  any  point  of  which  ships  may 
approach  very  close  to  the  land  to  be  load- 
ed. Through  it,  also,  flow  many  naviga- 
ble rivers,  whose  banks  are  not  too  abrupt 
to  prevent  easy  handling  of  logs,  which 
are  often  chuted  down  from  the  lofty 
ridges  directly  into  the  water,  and  rafted 
from  far  inland  at  trifling  expense. 

The  principal  growths  are,  flr  of  two 
kinds,  three  sorts  of  spruce,  cedar  of  two 
species,  larch,  and  hemlock;  in  addition 
to  which,  white  oak,  maple,  cottonwood, 
ash,  alder,  etc.,  occur.  The  yellow  or 
Douglas  fir,  a stately  tree  often  250  feet 
in  height,  exceeds  in  value  and  quantity 
all  the  others  combined,  the  cedar  rank- 
ing second.  Then  comes  the  pine,  120  to 
160  feet  in  height;  the  silver-fir,  150  feet; 
white  cedar  (cypress),  100  feet;  and  black 
spruce,  150  feet.  Cedars  are  known  of  63 
feet  girth  and  120  feet  height. 

The  best  timber  flourishes  somewhat 
back  from  the  mixed  forest  of  the  shore, 
where  the  foot-hills  begin.  In  such  local- 
ities the  tall  and  vertically  tapering  firs, 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  world  for  size, 
length,  toughness,  and  durability,  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  naval  construction, 
equalling  the  Eastern  white  oak.  Hence 
this  wood  is  used  exclusively  for  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  ex- 
ported for  the  same  purpose  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  This  is  true  not  of  hull  ma- 
terial only,  for  the  largest  and  finest  masts 
and  yards  carried  by  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  China,  South  America, 
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and  to  a growing  degree  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  come  out  of  these  forests. 
At  Port  Gamble  the  visitor  is  shown  the 
base  of  the  tree  that  nourished  the  spars 
of  the  Great  Eastern;  and  he  is  told  of 
the  flag-staff,  185  feet  in  length,  and 
straight  as  a plummet,  which  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  had 
not  a crooked  road  prevented  getting  it 
out  in  time. 

Spars  and  ship  timbers,  however,  form 
only  a fraction  of  the  business  of  the 
mills.  The  principal  demand  is  for  build- 
ing material  of  all  kinds;  and  to  supply 
this  a vast  capital  is  invested  in  securing 
the  right  to  the  forest,  in  cutting  the  trees, 
transporting  the  logs,  and  sawing  the 
bright,  fragrant  planks  and  scantling. 

The  cutting  and  hauling  out  of  the  log's 
are  usually  committed  to  contractors,  who 
receive  about  $6  a thousand  feet  for  logs 
delivered  in  navigable  waters,  the  mills 
always  buying  logs  in  preference  to  en- 
croaching on  their  own  property.  A con- 
tractor’s method  is  to  hire  six  or  eight 
men,  and  provide  several  yoke  of  oxen. 
He  builds  a rude  camp  in  the  place  chosen 
for  chopping,  and  boards  his  crew,  who 
are  paid  from  three  to  five  dollars  a day, 
and  will  produce  perhaps  30,000  feet  of 
logs  daily.  These  are  hauled  out  of  the 
woods  by  the  ox  teams,  or  by  windlasses, 
or  (in  a few  localities)  by  short  railways, 
and  are  slid  into  the  water  of  river  or 
sound,  where  they  are  made  up  into  rafts, 
and  towed  by  powerful  tug  boats  to  the 
mill.  The  general  length  of  the  logs  is 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  feet ; but  some- 
times logs  of  one  hundred  feet  are  pre- 
pared for  special  purposes. 

As  fast  as  needed,  the  logs  in  the  boom 
at  the  mill  are  seized  by  the  iron  grappling- 
dogs  of  an  endless  chain,  and  drawn  up 
an  incline  into  the  mill,  where  cross-cut, 
rotary,  circular,  and  gang  saws,  planing 
and  lath  machines,  convert  it  into  every 
variety  of  lumber.  The  slabs  are  utilized 
somewhat  in  making  fence  pickets  for  that 
sort  of  small  palisade  called  in  Louisiana 
pieu;  the  sawdust  and  refuse,  beyond 
what  the  engine  furnaces  can  make  away 
with,  are  burned,  or  stacked  solidly  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  underneath  wharves  as 
44  filling.” 

The  lumber  that  enters  into  the  com- 
merce of  Puget  Sound  is  mainly  the  pro- 
duct of  eight  mills,  exclusive  of  those  at 
Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  which 
saw  enough  to  load  fifty  vessels  a year. 
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their  cargoes  aggregating  over  thirty  mill- 
ions of  feet,  Since  the  great  depression 
in  live  lumber  business  a few  years  ago 
a powerful  combination  has  closed  many 
mills  by  subsidies.  Of  the  largest,  how- 
ever, Port  Discovery,  Ulsalswldyy  Port 
Madison,  Port.  Blakeley,  Sea  bee.  and  Ta- 
coma are  all  in  operation.  At  Port  Lud- 
low we  found  nearly  ready  for  work  u 
mill  larger  Limn  any  of  the  foregoing,  or. 


for  that  matter,  of  any  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
since  by  the  time  this  article  meets  the 
reader’s  eye  it  will  be  able  to  turn  out 
250,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 

All  these  mills  are  on  tide  water,  and 
own  fleets  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  their  surplus  product,  while 
also  supplying  the  cargoes  of  vessels  sent 
hither.  Tine  largest  of  them  will  employ 
150  or  more  men  in  and  about  the  mill,  and 
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perhaps  250  in  the  logging  camps,  their 
combined  patronage  giving  a livelihood  to 
several  thousand  persons,  and  sustaining 
half  a dozen  villages,  which  otherwise 
would  not  exist,  where  trade  thrives,  ag- 
riculture centres,  schools  and  churches 
arise,  and  the  roots  of  a civilized  com- 
munity are  planted. 

In  the  case  of  Ports  Discovery,  Ludlow, 
Gamble,  Seabec,  Madison,  and  Blakeley, 
the  villages  are  literally  owned  by  the 
mill  companies.  The  land  was  bought 
before  the  saws  were  set  up,  and  houses 
built  for  the  families  of  the  force,  with 
offices,  shops,  hotel,  etc.  These  houses  are 
rented,  or  else  are  furnished  free,  and  less 
wages  paid.  The  supply  stores,  too,  are 
managed  by  the  mill  owners,  who  thus 
dontrol  everything  in  the  settlement. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  lum- 
ber interest  in  the  western  half  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  coal  interest,  about  200,000 
tons  having  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  in 
1881.  The  main  fields  lie  in  the  outer 
foot-hills  of  the  Cascades,  centring  at 
Newcastle,  twenty  miles  east  of  Seattle, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  Railway,  projected  to  run 
from  Seattle  to  Walla  Walla.  Both  the 
road  and  the  coal  fields  are  now  a part  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  monopoly — a mo- 
nopoly which  Mr.  Henry  Villard  happily 
styles  “benevolent,”  and  which  is  popu- 
lar here. 

The  rough  little  railway  makes  its  path 
through  solid  forest,  and  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  Cedar  River  it  crosses  some  ex- 
ceedingly broken  country,  deep  cuts  alter- 
nating with  remarkably  high  curved  tres- 
tles in  quick  succession.  There  is  here 
and  there  a cabin  along  its  course,  but  no 
clearing  until  Renton,  on  Cedar  River,  is 
reached.  The  bottoms  along  this  rapid 
stream  give  about  one  farm’s  width  of 
valley  space,  easily  cleared  and  suitable 
for  cultivation ; and  they  are  thinly  set- 
tled for  twenty  miles  up  from  Seattle,  the 
land  proving  very  rich.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  valley  of  White  River, 
a few  miles  southward,  where  are  raised 
marvellous  crops  of  grain  and  the  most  de- 
licious fruits.  These  two  valleys,  the  log- 
ging camps  and  mills  on  the  island,  and 
the  young  city,  make  King  County  the 
most  populous  in  the  Territory. 

Seven  miles  east  of  Cedar  River  the 
valley  of  a creek  is  reached.  Here,  twel  ve 
years  ago,  a man  following  the  trail  of  a 
deer  up  the  bed  of  the  half-dry  water- 


course discovered  a broad  stratum  of  solid 
coal  exposed  by  the  current.  Taking 
squatter  right,  and  afterward  perfecting 
his  claim,  he  was  able  in  a few  months  to 
sell  his  title  for  $30,000.  The  present 
company  have  about  four  and  a quarter 
miles  of  under-ground  workings,  and  are 
able  to  ship  800  tons  a day. 

This  coal  is  a lignite.  Five  strata  have 
been  discovered,  the  two  now  being  pene- 
trated having  a thickness  of  ten  and  a 
half  and  six  feet  respectively,  throughout 
which  there  is  only  one  thin  streak  of 
impurity.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  here 
is  directly  east  and  west,  and  they  lie  very 
regular,  dipping  about  forty  degrees  to 
the  south.  This,  then,  is  the  angle  of  de- 
scent upon  the  coal  bed,  and  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  mine  is  an  incline  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  At  the  bottom 
small  drifts  or  gangways  are  run  laterally, 
but  the  principal  galleries  are  higher  up, 
and  extend  2000  feet  each  way  from  the 
entrance.  Up  and  down  the  incline  run 
platform  cages,  actuated  by  a hoisting  en- 
gine on  the  surface,  which  carry  the  load- 
ed cars,  after  they  have  been  dragged  by 
mules  from  the  diggings  at  both  ends  of 
the  mine,  up  to  a “level”  still  nearer  the 
surface,  where  they  are  run  off  upon  a 
track,  and  made  into  a long  train  in  ex- 
change for  “empties.” 

Here  a locomotive  is  waiting  to  haul 
them  far  away,  out  to  daylight.  This  loco- 
motive is  a grimy,  deformed  little  gnome, 
so  diminutive  that  you  might  accommo- 
date it  in  the  box  of  a lumber  wagon,  and 
so  compressed  that  a man’s  head  stands 
higher  than  the  hood  of  the  cab;  yet  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  drag  out  fifty  car-loads 
of  coal  at  a high  speed.  The  engineer  is 
a young  Scotchman,  who  tucks  himself 
away  on  one  side  of  the  cab,  and  lets  me 
squeeze  into  the  other  corner,  the  fiaring 
little  lamps  in  our  caps  furnishing  the  light 
by  which  to  see  to  operate  the  machinery. 

“You  have  no  smoke-stack?”  I say, 
while  we  are  waiting. 

* 4 Naw,  ” he  answers ; 4 4 except  the  whole 
tunnel ; and  in  warm  weather,  whaan  the 
air  is  verra  hot  aboove,  the  draught  is  sa 
great  here  a mon  can  hardly  kep  his  lamp 
lit.  It’s  verra  cauld  too,  sir;  espaycially 
near  the  openin’,  where  the  air  sucks  in. 
They  ha’  sma’  need  o’  their  ventilatin’  fire 
durin’  the  simmer.” 

We  soon  emerge  into  the  open  air, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  and  surface  works  of  the  com- 
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pauy  at  Newcastle,  where  the  train  is  j coal  and  rapidly  pick  out  the  waste  be- 
broken  up,  and  the  ear  loads  dumped  into  in#  far  superior  to  that  of  any  white 
the  bunkers  preparatory  to  shipment.  • man,  who  grows  lame  and  impatient  at 
These  bunkers  are  so  combined  that  the  | such  confining  and  pernickety  work. 
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coal  falls  upon  screens  permitting  all  the 
small  pieces  to  drop  through  upon  other 
screens  that  give  it  a second  sifting,  be- 
low which  the  dust  is  carried  away  in  a 
Hume.  It  is  necessary*  however,  to  pick 
overtire  main  body  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
reject  slaty  fragments.  For  this  duty  Chi- 
nese are  employed,  their  ability  to  stand 
all  day  bending  over  a sliding  stream  of 


They  are  paid  $27  a month,  and  “find” 
themselves — which  is  more  iluin  I could 
do  until  I chanced  upon  the  colony  hon- 
ey-combed away  in  an  old  engine  shed 
that  had  been  patched  up  for  their  occu- 
pancy. Thither  rushes  a.  riot  of  scream- 
ing Celestials  when  the  imou  whistle 
blows,  for  the  winner  has  the  first  big 
dip  into  the  common  kettle  of  luncheon 
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rice,  after  which  the  scrapings  left  for 
late-comers  are  extremely  meagre.  John’s 
house  here  is  wholly  unnoticeable,  but 
down  at  Renton  the  Chinese  have  built 
for  themselves  among  the  trees  a group 
of  small  huts,  steep -roofed,  weather-red- 
dened, and  long -shingled;  have  planted 
narrow  gardens  on  the  river- bank,  and 
have  set  up  tiny  coops  for  the  beloved 
ducks  and  chickens,  until  they  have  made 
as  picturesque  and  foreign  a scene  as 
though  it  were  a home  village  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

The  great  body  of  men  employed  at  the 
Newcastle  mines— 250  to  300  in  number, 
outside  and  in — is  made  up  of  Welsh, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish — just  the  same 
crowd  of  heedless  colliers,  physically  and 
morally,  that  you  will  see  everywhere 
else  under  similar  circumstances.  Com- 
mon laborers  receive  $2  25  a day  at  the 
least,  and  miners  are  paid  $3  a day  in 
wages,  while  those  who  are  able  to  get 
contracts  earn  four  or  five  dollars  a day ; 
yet  out  of  the  whole  community  only  a 
small  number  have  laid  any  money  by, 
and  all  ceaselessly  complain  of  their  pov- 
erty. The  town  itself  straggles  in  and 
out  of  the  great  dumps  of  clay  and  waste 
that  extend  like  black  spurs  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  cottages  being 
grouped  upon  the  rocky,  stump-infested, 
forest-bound  hill-side,  without  an  attempt 
at  order  or  comeliness.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  churches,  two  public  schools,  a 
music  teacher,  half  a dozen  civic  socie- 
ties, and  not  a saloon  in  the  place — they 
all  being  just  beyond  the  company’s  line, 
about  five  hundred  yards  away. 

This  coal  is  of  poor  quality  compared 
with  the  bituminous  coals  of  Vancouver 
or  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territo- 
ry, except  for  use  in  the  stove  or  grate, 
where  it  burns  very  freely,  and  with  vast 
heat.  It  consumes  with  great  rapidity, 
lasting  only  two -thirds  as  long  as  the 
Wellington  coal,  so  that,  although  it  is 
two  dollars  a ton  cheaper,  it  is  less  eco- 
nomical. The  best  result  for  domestic 
purposes  is  got  by  mixing  the  two.  As  a 
steam-making  coal  it  is  extensively  used, 
but  it  will  not  coke.  Sale  is  found,  nev- 
ertheless, for  about  twenty  thousand  tons 
a month,  keeping  four  large  screw-steam- 
ers busy  carrying  it  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco. 

Before  the  railroad  was  built  the  com- 
pany had  a tramway  that  hauled  the  small 
coal  cars  down  to  the  border  of  Lake 


Washington,  an  irregular  body  of  water, 
twenty  miles  long,  which  lies  behind  Seat- 
tle. Thence  they  were  run  upon  a huge 
barge,  and  towed  to  where  a portage  rail- 
way a mile  long  hauled  them  over  to  an- 
other fresh -water  pond,  Lake  Union,  on 
which  they  were  towed  within  a couple 
of  miles  of  the  port.  There  has  long  been 
a project  under  discussion  for  finding  a 
very  different  utility  for  these  lakes,  which 
are  formed  chiefly  by  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Lake  Union  has  a 
slender  outlet  into  Puget  Sound  through 
Salmon  Bav,  which  it  is  proposed  to  deep- 
en into  a ship-channel  admitting  the  lar- 
gest vessels.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  cut 
the  narrow  land  between  Lake  Union  and 
Lake  Washington,  and  by  means  of  locks 
open  the  larger  lake  to  the  lumber  ships 
for  a long  distance  inland.  As  for  Lake 
Union,  its  fresh-water  would  make  it  an 
invaluable  anchorage  for  ocean-going 
ships,  especially  iron  hulls,  whose  bot- 
toms would  thus  be  rid  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  barnacles  and  other  marine  para- 
sites gathered  in  a long  voyage;  and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  place  for  the  navy- 
yard  which  it  is  understood  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  build  somewhere  upon 
Puget  Sound.  To  make  these  ship-canals 
and  locks,  about  a million  dollars  would 
be  required. 

There  is  still  another  project.  Lake 
Washington  empties  through  a small 
stream  into  the  Duamisli  River,  and  thence 
into  Seattle  Bay.  The  fall  is  so  slight 
that  freshets  flow  backward  from  the  Ce- 
dar, White,  and  Black  rivers  (which  unite 
with  the  Duamish  below  the  lake)  instead 
of  outward.  This  raises  the  water  in  the 
lake,  and  submerges  wide  areas  otherwise 
profitable.  Those  who  profess  to  know 
say  that  if  a channel  were  cut  through  the 
portage  between  Lake  Washington  and 
Lake  Union,  a remarkable  benefit  would 
follow.  The  greater  lake  would  drain  it- 
self out  to  the  sea  through  a channel  which 
would  widen  and  deepen  until  adequate 
to  all  requirements,  and  then  no  freshet 
would  appreciably  affect  its  level.  Re- 
lieved of  this  overflow,  the  three  rivers 
south  of  it  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
their  water  in  the  full  season  without  its 
backing  up.  Thousands  of  acres  now  fre- 
quently under  water  would  thus  become 
permanently  dry, and  awidestripof  marshy 
or  thinly  covered  lake  margin  all  the  way 
round— a strip  three  or  four  farms  wide  in 
many  places — would  be  laid  bare  and  re- 
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rieulture,  while  Lake  Union  j taming  that  this  region  would  soon  become 
led  for  shipping,  as  before  | renowned  for  its  success  in  cotton  nmmi* 
ipany,  it  is  reported,  has  al-  j fact  u ring,  the  humid  climate  having  pre- 
rmed  to  do  this  whenever  j eisely  that  quality  which  is  necessary  to 
)veruinent  aid;  or  they  will  give  the  fibre  its  highest  elasticity,  and 
f the  commonwealth  (this  which  prevails  in  England.  Rather  more 
Washington  becomes  a State)  feasible  is  the  movement  to  establish  wool- 
1 the  mdaimed  hinds.  In  | len  millsfor  spinning  the  six  or  seven  liun- 
thei%e  ought  to  be  some  pub-  • dred /thousand  fleeces  coming  annually 
> pay  for  quini lie  and  fever-  from  the  local  shearings.  A beet-sugar 
ieians.  factory  is  in  the  air  of  rumor  and  expecta- 

nt important  interest  hem  tiou;  and — But  really  what  is  not  to  lx* 
lip- building.  This  is  en-  done  shortly  in  Seattle  ? 

•y where,  but  especially  at  Yet  I must  say  something  about  their 
have  been  constructed  & ; railway  outlook.  Of  course  they  expect 
stern  - wheeled  steamboats  to  be  the  terminus  of  tlie  transcontinental 
waters,  and  many  wood-  j line.  We  must  be/’  they  declare.  But 
sels.  Local  shops  are  able  in  ibis,  like  the  hope  of  heaven,  they  arc 
r repairs  or  make  ordinary  sharers  with  all  the  towns  on  the  sound, 
d the  demand  in  this  direr-  from  Tacoma  to  Townsend.  A railway 
ring  to  a large  class  of  ship-  already  their  own  is  the  Puget  Sound  and 
r- makers,  machinists,  and  Columbia  River,  now  running  to  New- 

i castle ; when  it  wil  1 ever  go  f u rther.  no  one 
mufaeturing  industries  re-  is  brave  enough  to  predict.  Another  pet 
spiral  than  lumber  mills  or  project  with  the  Seattle,  citizens,  also  whol- 
milways  are  coming  to  the  ly  their  own,  is  the  Seattle,  Walla  Walla. 
I heard  a man  stoutly  main  ami  Baker  City  Rail  way  — a standard- 
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down  V*  Portland.  Some 
such  vyill  doubtless  be, 
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ARuou»mt  kicirt  tlio  SiiiH^  *e&erviairtd 
'.&  iw^dUste  for  the  fartner 
\yJmiv  the  ftiifcbm  %ha\i  'htivt?  been  got  rid 
0j)f th^ra^dovrij,  Hr- ifArtwifi.g1  tracts  of  ikt 
lower  Y&VvarfV  Ui  tlte  tValla  Walla,  crnd 
beyond.  Tlx?  projectors  think  they  liars 


%&%kt  roa^  to  meet  Uit- Oiion  parities- 
•■ /,  Orspm  Short  ‘ m Raker  0iiy  f.  Ore- 

%on\<  and  so  n^iike  a through  foute  pad 
will'd  • ri.4  Omaha.  ••Thr  '•principal:  nwru 

Uivnl  U l'Of  IrOS  !Wl.  llOXV^V*  1*  *i<»  .UMU'h  :is 

ilk/  uppodimi*  v it  would  aJl\>rd  the  \vHhr* 
gtwvej^  uhd  eat-t]*  nten  of  theripjk><;0v‘ 
iumbia  and  i<ovvr  Snake  vafkVs  to  ship 


port, iitstefvl  of  sending  tlieni  eastward  or 
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land  These  ni'fi  pt^feruldiyso  fufUjtCv.mfort 
i is  concerned.  Twice  » day  Ope  Jfniy  go 
S up  to  New  Tacoma.’  whence  every  morn - 
j tug  the  trains  of  tip;  Pact  He  division  of 


good  reason  to  hope  to  induce  iu»wu.gv.v 
tiow  the  moment  the  building  of  the  mad 
is  assured,  and  heme  can  count  upon  a 
very  pro  ft  table  local  business.  I can 
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odghty  beacon  of  Mount  Tacoim*.  . fb*  white  Zouave  gaiter* 

m&tivr  haw  Afb#t  iltey  have  tk&t  Jj*st  /*f  • 

how  lively  may  be  Mai  einittes*  of  tongues.  bms  to  disappear  from  A r.u^»?w-a.u.  v jev* 
eVp^(KHj,vV  c ye«  tire  h^id  and,  with  the  d^Hni^  bobbing  gihl  his 

beauty  of  this  mpmmd>  of  { Imrdeu  makes  uece*&&ryf  lie  trow  tmf.imn 

‘ ^ jfi^tres  /{ttjgU!  dwta.  Klip.^  wmievy  of  horn*? 


^/hose  ^miuhnuv  jaitcs  iMt  inw  ti^;:  the  stoi^  &&&&$  M tm  iievv  home,  *n 
mmd>  of  the  dulled  and -ipuid  giddy,  ob|fcet  to  make  us  hMigh  uo.w,  but  hy-nml 

;$’ ‘ $i flic tif  ;our  Iasi  • iKp^lbug. : 13*1$  ;1  .fey ; rhdpa-‘:& • ma  k e Ml . .of ' tis  weep/  <>« 
oour^  the  day*  of  grace  fni*  CUtu^e  hn-  /^bipbo^yd,.  where  yn*f  s^w  most  of  him,  he 
rtdgp^oti  i quiof  4pd  th&ith  bat  with  a do^ed, 

.1 1 ti:g?0  ^ ft i tit iii ifeKv  * w&rniug 
or  iVesfi  iroinjg  U>  work  upon  'not  to  go  too  far  However,  he  w%<*  ?•«**«> 

the  Northern  Haodio  Tiuifwav  . The  low-  !v  nndeskaL  or  furl  her  illdreabed  ii\ux>  e> 
m wm;  ^eofUii£  j get  life  ’#m«  kicked  by  tv  d ec  k hand  M 

il y:  .&>  'i  itafcinwtijNi/i&J  move  on i of  the  way,  a$«%S 
file  cVi&raHeriktfeS  ‘of  ihr  race.  v,«v  at  any  to  be  called  had  name.*  in  h luiigttagif  u 
r.do,  of  thkthe  slave  • a-u of  that  hie*,  and  didn't  Umiorsiaml.  He  $frrmw\  u*  have  no 
UMaitulkiri/c  ear  ears  with  the  sin  if- -ftOii{ru£  itmi.is^rOeut«h^>nd  smoking  Iris  tiny  pipe, 
*ilt^ /Tbpy  Ibul  all  thy}r  Ur«d.  talking  as  by  with  * 

luggage  uimtgh  and  kept  if  close  to  t^u^nl  kpoi  Of.  fHej>d$  6i‘  stitched  fall  length 
If  of  two  padmgm  Upon  rout  id.  $ .4^^'. ^b^tier  bet  weete 

D?ie  btig|ft  .by  a ismall  Imutc  toft-  “ %/mpd  4>y  o^'Jisional  gymna^r?- 

eu  of  h'uiid^T  wiXMi  and  or  jifi  case  dpO#  portion^  Of  the  stwritHfr 

k h^che^t  Oi  >)#*  a big  *syq&3; [ ! jr§ar.  \< jtti  ti* e serk>u^  ^.m^eqneiicns  k< 

basket.  Tim  heW  Un*u  onalf  jrO^U  > ; t!e>  ve^ei  iu  a of  irifnoat^-  ii.» vi^.i * 

T}v^oth^r  (>ac-fc^^i^  tjfou.  He  was good  ^teep^r,  tvaHing  up 

aliiO*  whtppdd  in  t\ie  maf ■ -Kir li}ii . black  shaven  M an 

Or  ijuJieieo  u jo  *1  whah  it  W.hs  '•ji/vudenf,  OliC  end.  of  a UHlfnse<|  tAindl#  of  blue  t*.Ol  • 
or  in  which  it  Aas  to) d.i*d  wue»t  packed.  Um  and  ^)k?  and  two  bare  fvct.ai  T-iie  pi h 
]S‘i\i\y.  "MV'U  >u;i'u  had  a . Vmrnh'-n'?.  vbi  ar  John  s uU*a.  v*f  life  evidefitl>  H*at 
ahonr  ':t:;l!i  feel  b • i iv.  When  tie  enowd-  ! it  i>;  a serious  mativi\  and  he  never 

hhjha^  on  -hHatei cVrm of  ; io  he  qurte  a.Sf ;:b'«k4>|yyy isftr ; xkatiiLiraiJL'.u^  Wl^ 
tj0  polo  and  ki^  bedding'  to  Un-  other  ! lie  is  hard  at  work 

thunuoing • (bis./h'Ofdci-i  across  Ins-  shocih  \ ; As  uoUcedhln  lo  us -aa  the  abs^n^  of 
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humanity  on  the  shore  was  the  entire  ah-  J and  inhabitants  in  favor  of  its  upstart 
sence  of  anything  that  looked  like  fishing,  , rival. 

yet  the  fisheries  of  Puget  Sound  will  here-  j Reaching  the  port,  which  is  at  the  mouth 
after  form  one  of  its  strong  points;  At  j of  the  Puyallup  River,  one  finds  a large 
present  the  markets  are  supplied  chiefly  j area  of  wharf  covered  with  warehouses, 
by  Indians,  and  a few  Italians  who  have  j railway  triicks,  general  offices,  and  (fortu- 
wanderod  up  to  Seattle  from  California.  1 natcly  for  us)  an  excellent  hotel — Black- 
Tlie  approach  to  the  Taconias  brings  j well’**,  A track  also  passes  behind  the 
first  into  view  the  old  town,  built  upon  wharf  to  some  great  coal  bunkers  farther 
a hill -side  looking  directly  down  the  j on,  whereships  are  taking  cargoes.  Thevil- 
sound.  Near  t he  shore  stands  a saw-  lage  stands  upon  t helilii  ff,  and  is  reached  by 
mill,  whose  never- extinguished  waste-  a road  graded  slantwise  up  its  face.  The 
fires  are  like  old  - fashioned  beacons  j most  productive  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
guiding  the  belated  sailor.  This  village  Territory  is  up  this  veuy  valley  of  the  Puy- 
heard  site  was  to  become  the  wa  ter  ter-  | all  up,  a strong  stream  whose  milky  flood 
minus  of  the  railway  from  the  Colum-  j tells  of  its  birth  in  Tacoma's  glaciers.  For 
hia  River  Owners  of  real  estate  put  a | twenty  miles  along  its  banks  there  are  fre 
high  price  upon  their  corner  lots,  and  quent  clearings,  and  in  one  district,  at  the 
speculators  bought  largely  in  the  vicinity,  village  of  Puyallup,  some  thousands  of 
Merchants  came  in  with  big  stocks  of  acres  have  been  wrested  from  the  thick  for- 
goods,  and  a grand  k<  boom”  began.  All  j est  covering  the  whole  of  the  Ixittom-lands. 
at  once  it  was  discovered  that  a “ town  site  I The  resources  of  this  Northwest  are  all  ex- 
eon]  pa  jay*’  within  the  railway  manage-  | pressed  in  monosyllables;  Iron  and  fish  on 
xnent  had  laid  out  a harbor  town  a mile  I the  strait;  grain  over  in  the  Sw  in  onrush ; 
eastward,  to  be  called  New  Tacoma,  and  coal  on  the  foot-hills;  logs  on  the  islands 
that  it  was  there  the  port  was  to  be  estab-  1 and  everywhere;  in  the  Puyallup,  hops. 
fished.  That  was  a death-blow  to  the  j The  soil  here  is  a deep  black  hurnus  of  al- 
older  place,  which  ever  since  has  been  most  inexhaustible  richness,  and  it  pro- 
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to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop.  All  the 
fields  are  set  with  a new  leafless  forest  of 
poles,  and  I heard  of  one  man  last  year 
who  cleared  $50,000  off  a farm  of  no  very 
large  area. 

That  was  a good  season ; but  there  have 
been  bad  ones.  Then  the  farmers  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  for  they  plant 
nothing  else  whatever,  and  are  scarcely 
more  than  speculators  in  hops.  They 
might  raise  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  few 
orchards  have  been  planted;  cows  could 
find  rich  pasturage,  but  the  people  buy  milk 
in  Tacoma,  and  bring  butter  from  Oregon. 
When  the  full  year  comes,  and  they  make 
a large  profit,  they  spend  most  of  it  in 
having  a luxurious  time,  and  very  little 
in  improvements.  This  shiftless  procedure 
uses  up  in  one  poor  year  all  the  gain  of 
a good  one;  and  if  two  bad  seasons  occur, 
money  must  be  borrowed  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  interest.  Thus  a 
large  portion  of  this  rich  valley  is  over- 
laid by  heavy  mortgages,  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow  until  a wiser  and  more 
enterprising  generation  arises. 

The  picking,  in  September,  is  done 
wholly  by  Indians,  who  gather  with  their 
families  from  the  region  around,  excelling 
every  other  nationality  in  this  work. 
Merry  times  are  seen  then.  Most  numer- 
ous, of  course,  are  the  Puyallups,  whose 
reservation  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  Indians  live  in  cabins  and  frame 
houses  for  the  most  part,  and  the  majority 
of  them  cultivate  land  to  pretty  good  ad- 
vantage, though  they  never  work  as  hard 
for  themselves  as  when  they  hire  out  to 
white  farmers. 

Southward  and  westward  of  Tacoma 
stretch  the  copse-dotted  plains  of  Steila- 
coom,  ruddy  with  sorrel,  over  which  you 
may  drive  your  carriage  miles  and  miles 
in  any  direction  as  upon  a natural  road. 
On  the  further  side  is  the  fine  old  post  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  now  abandoned  and  giv- 
en to  the  Territory  for  an  insane  asylum. 
It  was  army  head-quarters  in  this  region 
during  the  Indian  wars  of  1855-8,  of 
which  the  block-houses,  encountered  here 

and  there,  are  also  reminders.  On  their 
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western  border  is  Olympia,  the  old  Puget 
Sound  port,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
Territory — a pretty,  maple-shaded  village, 
with  many  very  pleasant  people,  who 
have  more  leisure  to  enjoy  life  than  occurs 
elsewhere.  Olympia  has  almost  nothing 
to  live  upon  beyond  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  government  tables,  except  the 


custom  she  derives  from  the  Chehalis 
Valley,  which  lies  west  of  her.  since  the 
more  adjacent  district  is  heavily  forested, 
and  its  sandy  soil  is  of  small  worth  while 
so  much  superior  land  is  available. 

The  Chehalis  rises  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  and,  flowing  southward  and 
westward,  empties  into  Gray's  Harbor. 
Those  who  have  seen  it  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  timber  that  clothes  its  upper 
drainage,  and  the  arable  fields  lying 
along  its  lower  course.  A considerable 
population  is  gathered  there  now,  grow- 
ing wheat  and  oats  and  planting  fruit 
trees.  These  settlements  trade  at  Olym- 
pia; but  already  a railway  is  projected  to 
come  up  from  Astoria,  and  there  is  talk  of 
another  to  enter  from  the  w estward,  with  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Gray's  Harbor  to  San 
Francisco,  while  a third  line  is  intended 
to  tap  the  upper  valley  on  its  way  north- 
ward. I should  like  to  know  a piece  of 
Washington  valley  land  ten  miles  square 
that  has  not  had  a railway  surveyed  over 
it ; and  all  the  lines  seem  in  a fair  way  to 
be  built. 

The  anticipations  of  all  the  sound  towns 
depend  upon  the  fixture  of  that  mysterious, 
speculator-plaguing  will-o'-tlie-wisp  “the 
terminus”  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. New  Tacoma  has  it  now,  and  pur- 
poses to  keep  it,  claiming  that  her  distance 
from  the  sea  matters  no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Baltimore  or  New  Orleans.  Seattle 
agrees  that  distance  is  nothing,  since  the 
waters  are  thoroughly  navigable,  but  says 
she  is  nearest  the  centre  of  resources,  and 
has  greater  wharf  facilities.  The  lower 
sound  towns,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Dis- 
covery, and  Port  Angeles,  urge  their  cou- 
tiguity  to  the  ocean,  offer  their  fine  har- 
bors, and  say  that  by  rail  they  are  only 
about  thirty  miles  farther  from  Portland 
than  Seattle,  while  twice  that  distance  of 
slow  and  expensive  towage  is  saved.  It 
is  understood  that  measures  have  already 
been  taken  to  construct  a railway  from 
Port  Townsend  along  the  west  shore  of 
Hood’s  Canal  to  Skookumcliuck  or  Teni- 
no,  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  project 
may  not  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
meet  the  expectations  now  entertained; 
but  before  long  I think  a railway  will 
be  extended  along  that  route,  and  I can 
not  but  believe  that  the  harbor  of  Port 
Townsend  will  ultimately  become  the 
actual  if  not  the  nominal  terminus, 
which  is  now  a matter  of  universal  fore- 
thought. 
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VI. 

8PUrNG.— THE  CUCKOO. 

itWtk!  the  spring  joyous  pulse  doth  beat, 
Thrilling  the  soft.  luxurious  air 
With  welcome  music  everywhere! 

It  is  the  cuckoos  voicing  sweet. 

The  world  is  thine,  0 wandering  bird; 
ftumrix  r wakes  laughing  at  thy  word! 

O season  of  green  leaves  and  songs. 
Manhood  in  thee  hla  youth  prolongs. 


vn 

THE  AFTER-GLOW 

The  sun  is  gone:  a pale  light  dwells* 

In  delicate  lemon  oer  the  west; 

The  purple  heather  on  the  breast 
Of  von  far  hill,  within  whose  dells 
And  glens  the  shades  of  dusk  move  slow. 
To  <h  »>prr  violet  doth  glow. 

Each  moment  yon  low  star  more  bright 
Leaps  With  a dashing,  changeful  light 
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mad,  and  no  scheme  seemed  too  fatuous 
for  them,  no  financial  will-o’-the-wisp 
danced  before  them  that  they  did  not  fol- 
low, to  find  too  late  the  treacherousness 
of  the  phantasm  and  the  rueful  conse- 
quences of  avaricious  ambition. 

The  national  treasury  was  empty,  and 
the  war  with  France  was  languishing*, 
to  the  English  disadvantage,  for  want  of 
means.  The  government  came  begging 
to  Guildhall,  and  Guildhall  went  in  pro- 
cession through  the  wards  of  the  city  to 
solicit  money  for  this  most  impoverished 
of  administrations.  “ The  regiments  have 
been  unclothed  when  the  King  lias  been 
in  the  field,”  states  a contemporary  his- 
torian, “and  the  willing,  brave  English 
spirits,  eager  to  honor  their  country  and 
to  follow  such  a King,  have  marched  even 
to  battle  without  either  stockings  or  shoes, 
while  his  servants  have  been  every  day 
working  in  Exchange  Alley  to  get  his  men 
money  of  the  stock-jobbers,  even  after  all 
the  horrible  demands  of  discount  have 
been  allowed ; and  at  last  scarce  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  too  late  for  service,  and 
by  dribblets,  till  the  King  has  been  tired 
with  the  delay.” 

To  relieve  the  penniless  government  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  though  his  motive 
was  not  unconditionally  patriotic,  though 
he  was  opposed  with  great  bitterness  by 
the  usurer  and  others  who  had  profited  by 
extortionate  discounts  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  government,  and  by  a numer- 
ous class  who  declared  that  such  a bank 
would  become  a dangerous  monopoly,  and 
engross  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  would  be  arbitrary  in  its  pow- 
ers, he  not  only  obtained  a charter,  but 
was  very  soon  justified  in  affirming  that 
the  bank  had  spared  the  ministers  their 
humiliating  processions  into  the  city  to 
secure  loans  at  ten  and  twelve  per  cent, 
interest,  given  life  and  currency  to  double 
or  treble  the  value  of  its  capital  in  other 
branches  of  public  credit,  and  been  the 
principal  means  of  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1695,  particularly  in  reducing  Na- 
mur, the  lirst  step  toward  the  peace  of  1697. 

This  man,  William  Paterson,  who  also 
founded  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  a 
dreamer  of  a lofty  and  generous  nature 
and  large  ideas,  which  sometimes  carried 
him  into  the  impracticable,  though  usual- 
ly there  wras  a substratum  of  utility  to 
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what  seemed  to  be  the  least  substantial  of 
his  schemes.  It  was  he  who  led  the  Da* 
rien  expedition,  that  wild  attempt  to  es- 
tablish another  East  India  Company  and 
to  found  an  Arcadia  on  the  American 
isthmus.  He  knew  the  country  well,  and 
had  once  lived  an  adventurous  life  in  the 
Antilles.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  twelve 
hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  were  of 
high  birth  and  influence,  embarked  with 
him  from  Leith,  and  in  due  time  they 
reached  the  site  of  their  proposed  colony. 
He  had  purchased  the  land  from  its  In- 
dian possessors,  and  proclaimed  as  the 
two  leading  principles  of  his  common- 
wealth freedom  of  faith  and  freedom  of 
trade  to  all  sects  and  to  all  nations.  His 
generosity  was  unbounded,  and  when  the 
colony  seemed  most  likely  to  succeed,  he 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  large  share 
of  the  profits  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
adventurers  were  first  charmed  with  their 
new  home,  but  their  subsequent  fate  is 
well  known.  They  fell  victims  to  famine, 
disease,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards. 
Utopia  was  once  again  laid  waste,  and  of 
the  number  which  left  Leith  only  thirty 
ever  .again  set  foot  in  their  native  land. 
One  of  these  was  Paterson,  of  whom  a 
letter  of  the  period  said,  “The  colonists 
give  him  due  praise,  for  he  hath  been  dili- 
gent and  true  to  the  end.” 

The  chivalrous  and  high-minded  man 
was  followed  by  misfortune.  For  one 
year  only  was  he  among  those  wiio  man- 
aged the  bank  which  he  founded.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  was  intrigued  out  of  his 
post  and  his  honors;  that  the  persons  to 
whom  he  applied  made  use  of  his.  ideas, 
were  civil  to  him  for  a wrhile,  and  after- 
ward neglected  him. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  which  Pater- 
son procured  were  that  the  sum  of  £1,200,- 
000  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  the  subscribers  should 
form  themselves  into  a corporation  styled 
The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  whole  of  the  capital 
was  to  be  loaned  to  the  government,  and 
the  corporation  was  to  be  allowed  to  is 
sue  bills  to  an  equivalent  amount,  which 
could  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  succes- 
sive indorsements.  The  Bank  was  also 
to  receive  from  the  government  interest 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum, 
together  with  £4000  per  annum  for  man- 
agement, being  £100,000  per  annum  on 
the  whole.  It  was  not  to  trade  in  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  but  it  was  to 
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be  allowed  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  to  sell  any 
wares  and  merchandise  upon  which  it 
had  advanced  money  and  which  had  not 
been  redeemed  within  three  months  of 
the  time  agreed  upon.  The  whole  of  the 
£1,200,000  was  subscribed  in  ten  days’  time 
by  about  1300  persons,  and  the  charter  was 
issued  on  J uly  27, 1694.  The  management 
of  the  corporation  was  intrusted  to  a gov- 
ernor, a deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors,  all  elected  annually,  and  all  sub- 
jects of  England,  the  governor  being  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  £4000  of  the  capital 
stock  in  his  own  name,  the  deputy-gov- 
ernor at  least  £3000,  and  each  director 
£2000.  When  the  subscription  was  com- 
plete the  sum  was  handed  into  the  Excheq- 
uer, and  the  Bank  procured  from  other 
quarters  the  funds  which  it  required  for 
the  transaction  of  its  current  business. 

The  current  business  at  the  foundation 
was  not  large,  and  all  of  it  was  done 
in  one  room ; but  from  that  time  to  thif , 
when  its  capital  is  £14,553,000  and  the 
price  of  its  shares  is  £295,  it  has  held  up 
its  head  through  all  vicissitudes,  and  has 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  English  government.  It  has 
been  now  a supplicant,  then  a dictator, 
nurtured  by  Halifax,  bullied  by  Walpole, 
and  coaxed  by  Pitt.  If  it  has  not  always 
been  generous  in  time  of  adversity,  it  has 
been  prudent,  and  its  influence  has  been 
against  chimeras  and  reckless  speculation. 
At  least  once— in  December,  1825 — it  saved 
the  country  from  bankruptcy ; and  because 
it  has  not  in  all  seasons  of  commercial 
distress  been  willingtoplay  the  part  of  ben- 
efactor, it  has  been  assailed  by  so  many 
choleric  pamphleteers  that  the  titles  of 
their  effusions  cover  some  thirty  pages  of 
the  British  Museum  catalogue. 

Its  own  early  years  were  full  of  diffi- 
culties. “ Looking  upon  the  Bank  in  its 
present  pre-eminent  position,”  says  Fran- 
cis in  his  history,  to  which  we  are  largely 
indebted,  “it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  it 
borne  down  by  jealous  rivalry,  struggling 
for  a precarious  existence,  its  notes  at  a 
heavy  discount,  without  specie  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  creditors,  compelled 
to  advertise  for  defaulters,  and  actually 
obliged  to  cash  the  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand in  quarterly  installments.” 

At  the  present  time,  to  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  a director,  the  candidate  must 
possess  not  less  than  £500  of  the  stock  in 
his  own  right.  No  partner  or  officer  in 


any  other  bank  can  be  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Of  the  directors  only 
seven-eighths  are  each  year  eligible  for 
re-election,  while  the  governor  and  depu- 
ty-governor are  elected  annually  by  the  pro- 
prietors. It  is  the  custom  to  choose  the 
same  governor  and  deputy-governor  for 
two  successive  years,  and  for  the  latter  to 
succeed  the  former  on  his  retirement. 

Though  the  coinage  was  much  worn 
and  clipped,  the  Bank  was  required  to  re- 
ceive it  at  its  nominal  value,  but  when  the 
recoinage  began  in  1696  it  was  obliged  to 
redeem  its  bills  with  new  coins  of  full 
weight,  and  thus,  perhaps,  for  seven 
ounces  of  silver  received  it  was  bound  to 
pay  twelve.  Its  enemies  collected  and 
presented  the  notes  to  a large  amount, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  suspend  payment,  at 
first  partially  and  then  generally.  In 
February,  1697,  its  notes  were  twenty-four 
per  cent,  below  par,  but  with  a new  char- 
ter and  an  increase  of  capital  they  were 
brought  up  to  par  again.  A century  later  it 
was  once  more  in  serious  difficulties.  Im- 
mense sums  of  money  had  suddenly  been 
withdrawn,  and  its  reserve  greatly  reduced 
by  advances  unwillingly  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment. On  Saturday,  February  25, 1797, 
it  had  only  £1,272,000  available,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a continuance  of 
the  “run”  on  the  following  Monday.  In 
the  emergency  the  government  met  in 
council  on  Sunday,  and  prohibited  the  di- 
rectors from  paying  their  notes  in  cash 
until  the  sense  of  Parliament  had  been 
taken  on  the  subject.  Parliament  agreed 
to  continue  this  restriction  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  a committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 
The  committee  found  that  at  the  moment 
the  Order  in  Council  was  promulgated,  the 
Bank  possessed  property  to  the  amount  of 
£15,513,690  above  all  claims  upon  it.  The 
“run” did  not  originate  in  any  overissue 
of  paper,  but  in  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country,  owing  to  the  war  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  fears  of 
an  invasion,  which  led  the  people  to  con- 
vert their  notes  into  gold.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  not  resumed  until  1821,  and 
while  the  government  and  the  business 
men  of  London  did  their  best  to  hold  up 
the  credit  of  the  notes  during  the  suspen- 
sion, the  notes  were  not  a legal  tender. 

Nearly  all  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
Bank  arose  from  its  efforts  to  serve  the 
government,  but  it  enjoyed  in  return,  up 
to  1826,  the  distinction  and  advantage  of 
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being  the  only  bank  in  England  having 
more  than  six  partners  which  had  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes. 

First  extended  to  1716,  its  charter  was 
renewed  from  1708  until  1733;  in  1713  it 
was  extended  to  1743 ; in  1742  to  1765 ; in 
1764  to  1787;  in  1781  to  1813;  in  1800  to 
1834;  and  in  1833  to  1856.  In  the  year 
1844  Parliament  passed  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  which  separated  the  issue  from  the 
banking  department,  and  placed  the  note 
issue  upon  its  present  basis.  The  exten- 
sions of  its  corporate  existence  just  noted 
were  not  always  voluntarily  granted',  but 
were  the  occasion  of  bitter  controversy, 
and  were  dearly  paid  for.  Over  and  over 
the  Bank  accommodated  the  government, 
and  sometimes  accommodations  were 
wrung  from  it  as  a condition  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  existence. 

Up  to  1844  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
private  banks  out  of  London  with  not 
more  than  six  partners,  could  issue  any 
number  of  notes,  the  “promise  to  pay” on 
the  face  of  which  was  guaranteed  only  by 
the  desire  and  ability  of  the  issuers  to 
keep  faith  with  the  holders  of  them ; but 
by  the  act  of  that  year  all  banks  estab- 
lished subsequently  were  prohibited  from 
issuing  notes,  and  the  issue  of  banks  then 
existing  was  limited.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England  the  same  act,  in  separa- 
ting the  issue  department  from  the  bank- 
ing department,  defined  the  limits  within 
which  the  issue  of  notes  upon  securities 
must  be  confined,  and  provided  that  the 
Bank  should  purchase  any  amount  of  gold 
offered  to  it  at  a certain  fixed  rate,  or,  in 
other  words,  receive  in  deposit  any  quan- 
tity at  a certain  rate  in  exchange  for  notes. 
Since  1844  the  governors  and  directors  of 
the  corporation  have  had  practically  no 
control  over  the  issue  of  notes.*  The 
reader  wonders,  perhaps,  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  pay  all  notes  in  gold  when 
£15,000,000  of  them  are  not  represented 
by  gold  in  possession  of  the  Bank,  but  by 
securities.  The  method  has  been  thus  lu- 
cidly explained  by  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq., 
an  ex-governor  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bank.  Supposing  that  all  the  notes 
outstanding,  except  the  £15,000,000,  were 
presented  for  payment,  there  would  be 
enough  gold  in  the  Bank  to  meet  them  at 
any  hour  of  any  day,  and  long  before  the 
funds  could  be  reduced  to  fifteen  millions 

* The  act  providing  that  any  excess  of  issue  above 
£14,000,000  (now  £15,750,000)  represented  by  se- 
curities shall  have  its  equivalent  in  bullion. 


by  any  legal  process  the  Bank  would  be- 
gin to  realize  on  the  £15,000,000  of  secur- 
ities. Four  millions  of  the  securities  arc 
of  a class  salable  at  all  times,  and  the  re- 
maining £11,000,000  are  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment. If  there  should  be  any  need  of 
that  sum,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  the 
government’s  debt  to  the  Bank  into  three- 
per-cent.  stock,  which  he  would  assign  to 
the  governor  and  company,  and  they 
would  sell  the  stock  as  required,  receiving 
in  payment  their  own  notes,  which  would 
be  immediately  cancelled. 

A Bank  of  England  note  is  the  safest 
piece  of  paper  in  the  world,  and  under 
any  circumstances  the  Bank  could  pay 
every  one  in  circulation  without  touching 
a shilling  of  its  capital.  The  great  object 
of  the  charter  of  1844  was  to  secure  at  all 
times  and  under  every  possible  contingen- 
cy the  conversion  of  every  bank-note  into 
gold  whenever  presented  for  payment,  and 
that  object  has  been  completely  attained. 
The  effect  has  been  to  accumulate  much 
more  gold  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
alone  been  considered ; and  while  this 
stock  of  bullion,  bearing  no  interest  and 
held  only  for  the  integrity  of  the  bank- 
note, is  a drawback  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  enormous  benefit  which  the 
country  derives  from  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  the  note  and  the  coin  far  outweighs 
any  attendant  disadvantage. 

The  enmity  manifested  toward  the  Bank 
has  not  always  been  without  justification. 
Its  critics  allege  that  it  has  suddenly  and 
unnecessarily  thrown  out  the  “paper”  of 
substantial  firms,  and  caused  more  than 
one  panic  which  its  forbearance  would 
have  averted.  In  1835  it  refused  to  dis- 
count any  bills  drawn  or  indorsed  by  oth- 
er joint-stock  banks,  and  it  adheres  to  this 
rule.  About  1745  it  was  customary  to  de- 
liver for  money  deposited  an  accountable 
receipt,  which  could  be  circulated  like  a 
modern  check.  The  receipts  of  ‘ 1 Child’s” 
were  at  par  while  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
were  at  a discount,  and  the  latter  institu- 
tion secretly  collected  a large  amount  of 
the  receipts  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing them  suddenly  and  breaking  its  rival. 
“ Child's”  learned  of  the  design,  however, 
and  borrowed  £700,000  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  The  officials  of  the  Bank 
appeared  with  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
about  £600,000,  and  demanded  payment, 
which  was  blandly  made  in  their  own  dis- 
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counted  noien,  meek  to  the  profit  of  ilm  • his  country .*v»r«  imrsed  at  Westminster, 
goldsmith's  tioaKO  at  Temple  Bar.  and  to  Locally  .speaking,  it  ih  a centre  of  'Loi!- 
the  dtsc>muU»n*e  of  the  governor  andenim*  ; ^Oit : \U  >4  larger  sense,  it  \s  the  pivot  of 
pauy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Tim  Bank  ; the^vnrJd.  The  omnibuses  of  nearly  six- 
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its  genera]  aspect  is  nopre- 

iko^e^Vrig.  Witliiii  15  a court- yard 
guarded  Us  a gorgeous  ereairm:?  i.x*  n 
cocked  hat.  9 seutw*d  ar- 

rayed Di  flowing  crimson  and  go  id 
Iac^  and  bearing  a fchdf.  .F.n;*m  this 
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»wan#,  low  roofed.  emmtor  vault.  swmul  ! Ashnnbx  mdetnriUy,  -Uit*  I&nrtr  p«rt  of 
which  art*  a innuhe.r  of  small  I rucks  loud-  > which  bias  been  melted  and  corned.  Ix»  the 
ed  >>ih  gold  insrot*  the  cull utPral  for  the  > basement-,  also.  are  the  barracks,  wlwmn 
lodes.  The  ?ngots  o>i  ■each  frock are  bmii  thirty -six  soldiers  are  quartern!  from  se'r- 
up  in  stacks  to  lb*,  amount  of  i'bOAKib  imd  i eu  o'clock  every  evening  until  the  next 


tus,  vi>ti>cN 


in  other  piiidk  rtf  Ui*  t'atiVt  Vbtire  are  Ijcfxes  nkmiin^Mv-  th,4  0f  y:,e 

of  Spanc-h  fk  ilars  and  some  .Nevada  sd-  There  is  a library  for  the  mm-  of  the  men. 
ve.r  The fiiK-iida til  removes  .cloth  noer  e to-  art?  provhtbd  with  supper.  and  ifn? 
from  :i  uhirs  case:  and  dUcfnses  uh  a<-«rt  •dtkvr  of  Unf*  <>f«up»fiy  iw  ifM  apt  to  tiinl 
none  o.f  ptvn'  c«>!d  bripMnt'iVtfe--hracehH.s,  fauif  with  .in-  post,  to  which  .lie '.•cranes 
rings  accklacf^;,  and  rorom-to,  imbumisde  --  nuwbirt#  from  l tie  T<>wh-  The  cuveru 
etlftvei  rode  to  eicepid mu,  hut  riftori  tolud-  m-and cofnpHU y arc  liospiUnffe.  and  for  him 
raible  in  design;  Tthwis'thu  iWdtKvoHhs  ' lin'd  apvr  two  friends  he  clinase^i  tovitiyhiCt 
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mlvgf  «nd  inrmiimmbUi  enchanting  $tssr 
tiijfiKrairi,  of  "fit#?  lit- 

ite:  pre^s^s  ;^'t*ld  ,1%  &U*  steryftbi-,  fb?  & day;, 

we  should  jure  ;iitt  im'oiut!  superior  [to 
MHt df  ?4$::  j[te&  gtri  iofg&ihw ; 

i /,  a&jf  .Wbr*s  tills  » basket  wii h sovereign* 
gya*ry  ppppt&^  y*  pbtt*8  o&l  f^Vl  t\#&  with 
'$w:p$fyf4  Auto  oltek*elack'  it 

,«fee§;  slips  <$  white  ^per  arid  ^burert^ 
them  into  note# 'w&n[m' 

slant.  Most  wonderful  and  adorable  of 
machines’  This  h what  it  seems  to  do. 
Hit  it  ifees  not  rfcally  add  a single  peony 
to  tbe,  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  value* 
of  the  note.*  exists  in  the  bullion  Which 
the  vanity  W«r^ 


represeuis  them 

there  tid  cojlafcertU v the  pre^s  might  .g;t>  \m 
printing  forever  without  xnakin^ 
body  richer.  Political  ^xxaonxy:  i$  hot 
picturesque  as  imag*mai3on. 

Nq  notes  pf  a higher  4$nomm$ljton  than, 
£10^0  *tre  issued,  and  as  tf|C  press  is  capa- 
ble of  t liBse  ai  tke  rateA>f  80QLK 

m\  hour*;  this  part  of  its  Work  is  :touiir 
There  are.  several  xdker 
presses  prHCtogdiw  ami  ten  jiMtiiKJ  ludbeb.'' 
$Dme  eoinpleiihg  iH^y  v>f 

oider  date  with  two  hnpressions.  The 
number  and  date  of  each  note  are  ‘printed 
iti  -boMi,  ends  of  iiva?id  as  ihc 
halves  arc  thus  easily  i fte d tilled , i f d'oett  - 
mon  in  England  to  remit  ifiicuiejr;  by  cuH 
ting  a bmik-iinte  in  two  equal  pieces  amd 
ttrausinitting  each  by  dtifereid  mails  or 
lb  Separate  envab>p*#L  /fvo;t  the  KimUleet 
scrap  Df  papcr  Si*  waited,  ami  :ilV  a mfe  is 
spoiled  in  tlie  printitig;;  it  has  kvt*  ae 
wttoted  Hr *u> th&vj 

White  toe  beauty  H design  the  bot^  bf 

htienw  to  *H>se 
Hiey  are  'Sec.u rcr  and 
in  i^-'"  -*1^  at  ^ 

special  manuHetoryut  Liiv*ju*$te#?kf  Hamjo 
sldre,  dteVut:  H;|#$  tobm#  are  j>up- 
Iterhaps  should  iinifcnd  dnr  ^ssettidii  ! ;plte$  h> Btold* ' t’ ' a «x»si  of 
.that  (bo  s-nrhu  *A  the  Bank  are  im  inter-  ; about  «mi>-  pound .or  five  <irdl&i>  a roam, 
estiitg,  by  adrnmtog  thai  it  depends  on  1 The  dies  by  whirh the  water-marks  are 
the  nrrtginaiivoe>^  <A  the  s»:»wtatoiy  By  made,  and  the  plates  imd  itr printing;  arc 
themselves  ihgvte  ato  n ply  tab-  Vitunufuclurod  in  tlie  Hank  itself-  Brittte 

lets  of  dt^J  yutltoy  uyudlfy^hd  Ute  opei’a  to  the  touch  as  t he  p&par  soems^  it  fe  al- 
tton  of  |tei nimg  the . fate  V PK>?t . M strong . m ':}>abchment>  and . it ' is 

from  what  m:u  he  >.“  »(  to  the  printing  of  ponsihie  to  hold  a piece  no  larger  ilmo  a 
liUHcihtJte  (iie  pii ritef  s * v ttevite^Vnve  tike  ; note  by  the  odgek ^met  piaoe  a lift j*  pound 
other  ftoniwV  d>*vtte — a lit- tie-  ricaner,  • • weiglit  o}km  it  witliuui  tearing  it.  . Its 
'iiinyiic-— sunt  Ui  • odjer?*  pass  softly  trer  il/mnos  and  tmuspareucy  preveril  itta- 
:l hg  jildto :.^ do  • i i r n ibst  prws^ekv  . Rnt  ; *ures  ami  ather  iliegrii .arte'm.toin&r  In  an 
if  the  Sf?*-:0iU*r  >:  visum  (ru is* trails  i/W“nd  aihuin  kept  ui  t'fie  l.Wfk  the  various  couw- 
the  met  hu vocal  process  into  the  vapabiffc  ; ierfeite  discovemi  un*  {>reservedk  arid  (lie 
:tte*f.;of  iti&iejc  iiib ; 4H  ;t.  Wt  of  these  H ptHmcc tttetl  % » French- 
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man.  It  would  take  an  extremely  expe- 
rienced eye  to  delect  any  fault  in  the  en- 
graving; but  the  spuriousness  of  the  paper 
is  visible  at  a glance.  Most  of  the  imita- 
tions could  not  deceive  a child,  and  the 
poorest  of  them  is  a one  hundred -pound 
note,  which  was  inclosed  to  a charitable 
institution  with  a benevolent  letter.  But 
the  penalty  is  so  heavy,  and  the  detectives 
of  the  Bank  are  so  vigilant,  that  few  crim- 
inals have  courage  enough  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  forging  notes,  and  at 
the  present  time  no  forged  notes  are 
knowu  to  be  in  circulation.  In  earlier 


for  months  without  finding  him,  but  it  was 
noticed  that  more  of  the  notes  were  passed 
just  previous  to  the  lottery  drawings  of 
the  period  than  at  any  other  time,  and  this 
circu instance  supplied  the  first  clew  lead- 
ing to  his  capture*.  A young  man  who 
had  answered  an  advertisement  for  a serv- 
ant was  called  upon  by  a coachman  one 
day  and  told  that  the  gentleman  who 
wished  to  engage  him  was  in  a carriage 
outside,  where  lie  desired  to  see  him.  In 
the  vehicle  he  found  an  elderly  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a condition  of  great 
debility;  several  yards  of  flannel  were 


times,  when  the  design  of  the  notes  was 
ruder,  forgeries  could  l>e  attempted  with 
greater  impunity,  and  the  history  of  the 
Bank  contains  rnauy  instances  of  daring 
and  brilliant  roguery. 

The  most  illustrious  knave  sent  down 
to  posterity  through  these  annals  was 
known  from  a part  of  his  disguise  as  “Old 
Patch.”  In  1780  a note  was  paid  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  of  the 
Bank  officers  before  it  was  discovered  to 
be  a well -executed  counterfeit,  and  others 
followed  it  in  which  the  engraving,  the 
water-mark,  and  the  signature  were  repro- 
duced with  perilous  fidelity.  The  detect- 
ives sought  the  felonious  printer  in  vain 
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wrapped  around  his  legs,  a surtout  was 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and  his  face 
was  concealed,  except  on  the  left  side, 
where  a patch  could  be  seen  over  his  eye. 
Did  si  mysterious  stranger  ever  enter  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  more  propi- 
tiously ? The  elderly  man.  with  many 
i feeble  coughs  and  cries  of  pain,  represent- 
ed himself  as  the  guardian  of  a young 
nobleman,  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
youth’s  appearance,  and  him!  him  to 
come  to  29  Titchfield  Street.  There,  at  a 
1 subsequent  interview,  he  complained  that 
his  ward  was  infatuated  with  lotteries, 
and  that  the  new  servant  would  have  lit* 

! tie  else  to  do  than  purchase  tickets  for 
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him.  These  purchases  were  made  in  large 
amounts,  and  always  paid  for  with  Bank 
of  England  notes,  the  tickets  being  handed 
to  Mr.  Brank,  as  the  invalid  called  him- 
self. Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Brank  showed 
recuperative  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind ; 
his  infirmities  vanished,  and  he  became  a 
young  and  vigorous  man.  Wherever  the 
servant  went,  he  was  followed  by  a wo- 
man, who  was  prepared,  in  case  the  notes 
were  discovered,  to  fly  to  Brank  and  warn 
him.  The  servant  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  assured  them  of  his 
innocence,  and  informed  them  of  his  em- 
ployer’s house.  But  before  they  reached 
Titchfield  Street  “Old  Batch”  had  flown, 
and  the  infirm  old  gentleman  had  ceased 
to  exist.  His  success  in  assuming  differ- 
ent disguises  defeated  the  police,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  again  uttering 
forged  notes,  an  occupation  which  he  oc- 
casionally varied  by  raising  checks,  which 
with  the  greatest  audacity  he  personally 
presented  at  the  Bank.  His  ostensible 
business  was  that  of  a lottery  agent,  and 
the  tickets  which  he  purchased  with  the 
•spurious  notes  were  sold  again.  He  lived 
in  splendor,  and  gave  entertainments 
which  were  graced  with  displays  of  costly 
plate.  He  had  innumerable  names,  innu- 
merable lodgings,  and  innumerable  dis- 
guises. But  when  he  was  finally  cap- 
tured his  ingenuity  failed  him,  and  he 
-courteously  saved  the  hangman  the  trou- 
ble by  hanging  himself  from  the  ceiling 
of  his  cell. 

While  “Old  Patch”  was  flourishing, 
another  batch  of  counterfeits  was  discov- 
ered. A London  merchant  received  a let- 
ter from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  Ham- 
burg minutely  describing  a person  who 
had  defrauded  the  writer  of  £3000.  The 
letter  continued  to  say  that  the  delinquent 
was  occasionally  to  be  seen  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  it  requested  the  receiver 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  and  com- 
pel him  to  refund  the  money,  adding  that 
if  he  did  so,  and  showed  any  signs  of  re- 
pentance, he  might  be  dismissed  with  a 
caution  and  £500,  as  he  was  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  writer.  When  the  merchant 
found  him  and  informed  him  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  crime,  the  cheat,  who  was  a 
young  man,  displayed  great  alarm,  and 
begged  that  his  disgrace  might  not  be  made 
public.  To  this  the  merchant  consented, 
providing  the  money  was  returned.  The 
-culprit  sighed  that  to  return  all  was  im- 
possible, as  he  had  spent  some.  What  he 


had  he  surrendered,  however,  and  the 
merchant,  after  lecturing  him  on  the  er- 
ror of  his  ways  and  the  goodness  of  the 
man  he  had  robbed,  handed  him  a check 
for  £500.  The  check  was  immediately 
cashed  by  the  person  who  received  it,  but 
the  notes  which  the  merchant  had  accept- 
ed proved  to  be  counterfeits,  and  on  in- 
quiry he  found  that  the  letter  from  Ham- 
burg was  also  a forgery,  and  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  a clever  plot.  The 
reader  may  reasonably  ask  why  the  mer- 
chant did  not  pay  the  impostor  the  £500 
out  of  the  notes  which  he  surrendered, 
and  how  the  impostor  could  have  known, 
as  he  must  have  done,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive a valuable  check  for  the  worthless 
bills.  We  can  not  say.  It  is  not  politic 
to  go  behind  history,  and  though  the  story 
needs  some  explanation  which  we  can  not 
give,  it  at  least  deserves  some  respect  as 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  album  in  which  specimens  of  the 
various  counterfeits  discovered  are  pre- 
served also  contains  some  interesting 
proofs  of  the  extraordinary  durability  of 
the  notes.  There  are  three  notes  for 
twenty-five  pounds  which  passed  through 
the  Chicago  fire,  and  were  sent  in  for  re- 
demption by  Mr.  R.  H.  Nottin,  Paymaster 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway. 
Though  they  are  burnt  to  a crisp  black 
ash,  the  paper  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the 
engraving  is  as  clear  as  in  a new  note. 
There  are  also  five  five-pound  notes  which 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  un- 
fortunate training-ship  Eurydice,  and  were 
recovered  after  six  months’  immersion. 
They  are  not  even  frayed.  The  paper  is 
stained  a light  brown,  and  that  is  the  only 
effect  their  long  exposure  to  salt-water  has 
had.  We  are  shown  in  a small  case  cov- 
ered with  a magnifying-glass  a few  charred 
fragments  of  paper  for  which  the  Bank 
paid  £1400.  They  are  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral notes  destroyed  in  a fire,  and  were  re- 
deemed at  their  full  value,  the  holders  be- 
ing able  to  give  their  numbers  and  dates, 
and  to  satisfy  the  Bank  that  they  had  ac- 
tually been  destroyed.  There  is  another 
note  in  the  album  which  was  in  circula- 
tion 125  years  before  it  was  returned  to 
the  Bank  for  payment.  No  note  is  issued 
twice.  As  soon  as  a note  is  returned,  even 
though  it  has  been  out  but  a few  hours,  it 
is  cancelled.  Very  often  a note  issued  in 
the  morning  is  brought  back  to  the  Bank 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  but  on 
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ho  ^vcr^o.  a fi  vepouhdnoby  b -/ait 
•ttiicait  eighty  days.  The  notes  have 
msmy  Gob  of  a 

dflegb  deo^omiatam  wo#.  found  beeping : 

? ho-  wind  away  in  the  broken  pane  of  it 
window,  ooilll^r  the  rfittagev 
n*>r  ))».<  wife'  having  any  kW  ♦ »f 
vujoy  Anotkeiv  aJjfc*  fox*  a largo  ^rnn 
tbe  dmpprarrniCe  of  wbi^it  hbd  Jed  Uv 
many  wrongful  suspicions  .and  aecusn- 
impt#,  was  dise^rrred,  affey .fii'&ny  yeureS 
inclosed  in  the  wall  of  t lie  house  from 
which  it  had  mysteriously  disa|>}a?4n?d. 
One  tkittg  the  not^  vvill  noj  endure. 
They  will  hold  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Siea,  &tid  come  out  of  & ftiroace 
intact,  hht  tliby  will  not  outlast  fchh 
s^iruhHihg,  the,  tde&ttlnug.  .and  the  hia»  ;; f 
gHhg  of  the  laundry.  That  tivat,  ?<* 
wlji^h  they  aye  someli  me*  suhj^ted 
through  the  oiailvvrtence  of  ladu^  vtdt^ 
sent!  them  t*y  the  wash  in  their  *itv*s 
jK>cke.%  tmuAliy  defats  'them,  tjnimgh 
eyet}  ;*fter  it  their  getMinenesis  in  still 
m'ogm*ahl*< 

is* 
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erunrV  pas*  ^ythv  ^niit|d\iirosIy  fur- 
nished ai id  doiM>r«bted  Bank  jiariojv 
the  tts^tejr,  ahd  the  wfdghhig-ifdmh- 
No  tii  the  Bank  is 

again  |nVt  py  yykmlaiion  nut}}; : it  has 
been  Weighed  ia  fhe  room  jnw hied;  for 
1 1 i;4.t  purpose.  £Lrc  a)1  the  sovereign* 
ami  half  sovereigii?;  ?Ae  put  iiato  long 
bra*;-.  tubes,  winch  feed  lh.ftB»  ip  exqm- 
>sjt£ly  ad?]u,4teil  «^yB;  If  they  are  of  t he 
Yyll y^’tfciro  w o 
by  t$j£/a£a)as  into  a box  ou  ond  side;  xwd 
if  yi^tiebni,  ifi|M ■'.»  similar  box:  on  the 
other  Rid*^  the  c^iemtibh  being  perferined 
with  a fustiduwsuess  which  miJitlda  ns 
ittifi  some  great  lady  preparing5  $ visitlh.g 
* ; hi  :her  the  li>»?  be 
vfiitfifert  ■ fchei;.dfcnt  tlte  •'  reject**!.  £*  exy 
'.The  .slow;  ithA  indicatory 
prpcesJs  ;teye*ry  d itTmvn  t from 

the  ekipi^th^l  1 y of 

t h£  roaebibe  bj:  vy  H irh  t;he  3 ight  ctnp*?w 
4efaee*t ',  ‘T&fr,  in  '.a  jigj^ 

kmptory  W^'yy ‘as.  if.  -vpti^kjppk  $ 


PI 

ctPvAc  ijdrtr^ 

■ 


Bf.fLUu^  CCLI.AH- 


4'lairn  thehi,  iheBaok  is  compel  I edby  law 
to  "‘clip^  them  Ix'foiH*  returning  tiunn  to 
him.  ’’  " . • ;; , , ■•■  V,  J-\C--y  **■  ■ ';:  /• ." 

The  last  thing  of  all  sboyi)  Vo  the  vmt- 
pr  b t ha  tmm)vy~~v*  ^<pur i 1 cw:>J?i >ru 
surriHinded  hy^  I ih 

each  of  which  about  eighty  rinuisaml  *ov 
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places  it  in  the  safe,  and  turns  the  lock 
upon  it.  This  is  the  denouements  the  cul- 
minating point  of  interest  in  a visit  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bank  are,  and  these  are  of  a 
threefold  nature.  When  it  was  opened, 
and  for  many  years  subsequently,  it  was 
principally  used  for  government  purposes, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  it  became  to  any  large  extent 
a public  concern.  Now,  any  one  may  have 
an  account  with  it,  as  with  any  other  bank, 
provided  that  his  balance  is  large  enough 
to  be  remunerative.  No  particular  sum 
is  arbitrarily  insisted  upon  as  a cash  bal- 
ance, but  the  officials  of  the  Bank  consider 
that  unless  it  profits  to  the  amount  of  six- 
pence for  every  entry  of  a check  paid,  the 
balance  does  not  afford  adequate  remuner- 
ation, and  the  account  is  declined.  The 
Bank  affords  every  convenience  to  its  cus- 
tomers, and  buys  or  sells  or  takes  care  of 
securities,  receives  dividends  of  all  kinds, 
and  makes  payments  anywhere  required. 
Although  the  accounts  are  not  allowed  to 
be  overdrawn,  it  is  always  ready  to  dis- 
count satisfactory  bills  for  its  customers, 
and  to  make  advances  on  a certain  class 
of  securities.  In  brief,  it  is  what  all  other 
banks  are,  and  this  part  of  its  business  is 
conducted  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
as  theirs,  with  perhaps  a little  more  cau- 
tion and  exclusiveness.  No  interest,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  upon  cash  deposits,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  no  accounts  are  allowed 
to  be  overdrawn. 

The  Bank  is  so  large  a holder  of  money 
that  to  some  extent  it  controls  the  rate  of 
discount;  the  discount  it  demands  deter- 
mines all  other  banks  in  fixing  their  rate. 
Many  persons  believe,  the  late  W alter  Bage- 
hot  has  written,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  some  peculiar  power  of  fixing 
the  value  of  money.  They  see  that  the 
Bank  varies  its  minimum  rate  of  discount 
from  time  to  time,  and  that,  more  or  less, 
all  other  banks  follow  its  lead,  and  charge 
much  as  it  charges,  and  they  are  puzzled 
why  this  should  be.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  value  of  money  is  settled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  that  of 
all  other  commodities  is.  The  Bank  of 
England  used  to  be  the  predominant,  and 
is  still  a most  important,  dealer  in  money. 
It  states  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  will 
dispose  of  its  stock  of  money,  and  its  quo- 
tation enables  other  dealers  to  obtain  that 
price,  or  something  near  it.  The  reason  is 


obvious."  At  all  ordinary  moments  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  me  market  unless 
some  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  Englancl. 
As  soon  os  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  is 
fixed,  a great  many  persons  who  have  bills 
to  discot  it  try  to  see  how  much  cheaper 
than  at  that  rate  they  can  get  them  done 
for.  They  seldom  can  get  them  done  for 
much  less  than  the  Bank  would  charge, 
for  if  they  did  every  one  would  leave  the 
Bank,  and  the  outer  market  would  have 
more  bills  than  it  could  bear.  Should  the 
Bank  see  this  beginning,  it  would  lower 
its  rate,  so  as  to  secure  a reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  business  to  itself.  The  notion 
that  the  3ank  of  England  has  absolute 
control  c *er  the  money  market,  and  can 
fix  the  * ite  of  discount  as  it  likes,  has 
survived  continues  Mr.  Bagehot,  from  the 
days  belpre  1844,  when  it  could  issue  as 
many  ndtes  as  it  liked,  and  even  then  the 
notion  w*s  a mistake.  There  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  the  value  of  money  is 
settled  by  different  causes  from  those  which 
affect  the  value  of  other  commodities,  or 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  any  despot- 
ism in  Ihe  matter.  It  has  the  power  of 
one  of  tfte  largest  holders  of  money,  and 
that  is  . fi. 

The  Jbcond  function  of  the  Bank  is 
the  management  of  the  national  debt,  by 
which  it  relieves  the  government  of  all 
the  clerical  details  attending  the  purchase 
and  tram  fer  of  stock  and  the  payment  of 
dividend  . No  one  would  be  willing  to 
lend  morey  to  a government  without  an 
engage^/  mt  for  repayment  at  a fixed  time, 
nor  wit  out  some  arrangement  enabling 
the  len<  ^r  to  transfer  his  interest  in  the 
debt  to  i ly  one  willihg  to  purchase  it,  and 
it  is  a cc  edition  of  every  loan  made  to  the 
British  government  that  it  shall  be  trans- 
ferable, and  that  the  dividends  shall  al- 
ways be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of 
England  The  certainty  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  condition  has  been  one  of  the 
elements  which  have  made  the  govern- 
ment stocks  a favorite  form  of  investment. 
The  national  funded  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  upward  of  £700,000,000, 
divisible  into  any  number  of  accounts, 
and  any  person  whose  name  has  once  been 
entered  as  a holder  of  stock  in  the  Bank 
books  may  sell  all  or  any  part  of  his  stock 
at  almost  any  time,  and  without  cost  trans- 
fer it  to  as  many  different  persons  as  he 
chooses  to  deal  with  through  his  broker. 
The  broker  is  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion that  the  Bank  may  be  sure  that  the 
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warrants  are  sent  by  the  Bank  to  the 
stockholders  by  post.  For  this  service 
the  Bank  receives  from  the  government 
about  £200,000  a year,  or  £300  for  every 
million  of  the  national  debt  below  six 
hundred  millions,  and  £150  for  every  mill- 
ion above  six  hundred  millions. 

The  third  function  of  the  Bank  is  the 
issue  of  notes,  and  this  department  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  both  of  the  others. 
The  notes  are  issued  to  any  one  in  ex- 
change for  gold  or  other  notes.  The  notes 
are  generally  issued  to  bankers  in  bundles 
containing  five  hundred  each.  For  every 
note  issued  an  entry  has  previously  been 
made  recording  its  number  and  the  date 
of  issue.  This  entry  is  not  closed  until 
the  note  is  returned  to  the  Bank  and  can- 
celled. The  note  may  be  out  for  years,  or 
only  for  a few  hours ; in  any  case  the  book 
in  which  it  has  been  entered  is  kept  open 
to  receive  the  completion  of  its  history. 
Ordinarily  about  50,000  notes  are  paid  by 
the  Bank  in  a day,  and  about  as  many  new 
ones  issued.  Those  which  have  been  in 
circulation  are  at  once  cancelled,  the  cor- 
ner bearing  the  signature  of  the  cashier 
being  torn  off,  and  the  words  indicating 


the  denomination  punched  out.  When 
they  are  thus  cancelled,  and  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  books,  they  are  arranged 
according  to  their  numbers  and  dates  in 
parcels  of  from  300  to  1500,  and  are  mark- 
ed in  such  a way  with  references  to  the  bal- 
ance-sheets that  a clerk  can  readily  ascer- 
tain by  wrhom  and  when  each  was  paid  in. 
The  parcels  are  then  deposited  in  the  ac- 
countant’s library,  and  preserved  for  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  burned. 
The  accountant’s  library  usually  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  these  can- 
celled notes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

In  its  threefold  functions  the  Bank  em- 
ploys over  a thousand  persons.  Its  capi- 
tal is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  bank, 
and  no  other  monetary  institution  in  the 
world  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  same  degree.  It  is  practically 
the  only  issuer  of  notes  in  England.  The 
circulation  of  other  notes  is  limited  to  the 
places  in  which  the  banks  issuing  them 
are  situated,  and  the  average  returns  show 
that  for  the  week  ending  December  30, 
1882,  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  in 
circulation  was  only  £3,380,868. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


IN  the  present  age  we  have  many  schol- 
ars, but  few  discoverers ; we  have  many 
who  will  criticise,  but  few  who  can  con- 
struct; many  who  live  by  their  studies, 
very  few  who  live  for  them.  If  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  been,  like  the  old  dilet- 
tanti, endowed  with  large  fortune  and 
high  position,  he  would  have  deserved,  as 
they  do,  no  small  credit  if  he  had  spent 
both  in  the  interests  of  archaeology.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  who  strug- 
gles all  his  youth  with  adversity,  and  hav- 
ing won  his  fortune  in  middle  life,  devotes 
the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  interests  of 
science  ? We  may  rejoice  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a splendid  reward — a reward  which 
the  carping  of  a few  poor  pedants  can  not 
mar,  and  which  gilds  for  him  his  declin- 
ing years,  and  supports  his  failing  health. 
Honors  and  decorations  are  a very  small 
part  of  it;  the  applause  of  Europe  but  lit- 
tle more;  his  true  reward  is  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  his  undertakings,  the  veri- 
fication of  his  conjectures,  the  response  of 
facts  which  has  established  his  theories. 
No  true  inquirer  is  afraid  of  confessing 
mistakes,  of  receiving  correction  from  in- 


ferior men,  of  abandoning  a favorite  hy- 
pothesis in  the  face  of  conflicting  facts. 
And  yet  how  few  scholars  in  the  present 
day  possess  that  honesty  of  mind  ! How 
many  there  are — and  the  present  subject 
suggests  some  prominent  instances— who 
will  distort  facts  or  torture  texts  to  escape 
such  a confession!  how  many  there  are 
who  will  sneak  through  a literary  life  with 
the  object  of  keeping  up  a reputation  by 
not  committing  themselves!  How  many 
look  upon  those  who  correct  them  as  their 
personal  enemies!  Such  are  the  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  latest 
(may  it  not  be  his  last!)  contribution  to 
archaeology.  He  has  again  visited  the 
Troad;  he  has  again  hired  laborers,  and 
lived  in  tents,  and  brought  with  him  great 
experts,  in  order  to  clear  up  and  verify 
what  remained  obscure  and  doubtful  in 
his  former  investigations.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty in  his  mind  was  the  apparent  small- 
ness of  the  early  city  which  he  found  to 
have  been  burned,  and  which  seemed  cer- 
tainly the  city  which  gave  a basis  and  a 
local  habitation  to  the  traditions  embodied 
in  the  Iliad.  The  gold  found  there  im- 
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plied  considerable  wealth ; all  the  legends 
pointed  to  the  spot  having  once  been  oc- 
cupied by  a powerful  and  civilized  people, 
and  yet  there  seemed  no  room  for  them. 
His  new  book  gives  us  the  natural  solu- 
tion. He  had  mistaken  the  acropolis  of 
the  “second  city’'  for  the  whole  of  it.  His 
architects  proved  to  him  that  there  had 
been  an  extensive  lower  city  around  the 
“Pergama  of  Priam,”  which  was  also 
burned  in  the  great  catastrophe,  but  was 
not  resettled  or  built  on  again.  From 
that  time  small  and  obscure  descendants 
occupied  the  royal  site,  and  left  poor  and 
shabby  traces  of  their  life.  It  was  not  till 
the  successors  of  Alexander  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  town,  and  the  Romans,  with 
the  sentimentality  of  vulgar  upstarts,  be- 
gan to  parade  Ilium  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors,  that  another  important  town 
marked  the  persistent  site. 

Moreover,  he  had  also  failed  to  distin- 
guish clearly  the  second  and  third  layers 
of  remains  on  this  ever  re-established  site, 
for  the  settlers  who  came  after  the  great 
conflagration  did  not  level  more  than  they 
wanted,  and  the  older  buildings  here  and 
there  reach  up  through  the  stratum  pro- 
duced by  the  third  settlement.  Again, 
what  he  calls  the  sixth  city  was  not  mark- 
ed by  a layer  of  soil,  but  only  by  a large 
assortment  of  very  peculiar  non-Hellenic 
pottery,  which  he  had  called  Lydian,  but 
which  he  now  declines  to  call  by  any 
name,  while  insisting  upon  the  fact  of  its 
presence  and  peculiar  character.  The  out- 
come of  his  long  labor  is,  therefore,  briefly 
this : on  the  site  of  Hissarli  k,  and  there  only 
in  the  Troad,  there  are  piled  up  one  upon 
the  other  a great  series  of  human  traces, 
reaching  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
into  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
These  human  ttaces  were  separated  into 
periods,  in  that  each  of  them  is  covered  by 
a more  or  less  distinct  layer  of  earth  and 
ashes,  upon  which  the  next  is  laid.  There 
are  at  least  six  of  these  layers ; and  what  is 
most  important  and  remarkable,  only  the 
topmost  (sixth  or  seventh)  is  of  what  we 
call  a historical  character.  It  alone  shows 
a distinctly  Hellenic  character  in  both  its 
pottery,  its  utensils,  and  its  buildings,  and 
reaches  a very  little  way  (not  more  than 
six  feet)  into  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  we 
know  that  a small  Greek  town  existed 
there  for  at  least  six  centuries  before  Christ. 
If,  then,  the  remains  of  such  antiquity 
reach  down  only  to  six  feet  under-ground, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  antiquity  of  the 


[ older  settlements,  which  are  to  be  traced 
down  to  fifty-two  feet  under  the  present 
level  ? The  mind  recoils  somewhat  aghast 
from  so  gigantic  a computation.  But  the 
character  of  these  older  remains  corrobo- 
rates our  conclusion.  They  all  bear  a dis- 
tinctly prehistoric  character.  There  is  no* 
trace  of  coinage,  of  writing,  of  painting  on 
terra-cotta,  nay,  in  the  deepest  layers  even 
the  potter’s  wheel  seems  hardly  known, 
and  the  wares  are  of  the  rudest  hand-made* 
description.  The  closer  details  as  to  these 
successive  layers  of  pottery  are  very  clear- 
ly given  in  a remarkable  letter  from  Ru- 
dolph Virchow — a European  name — and 
printed  (pp.  376  et  8eq.)  in  the  new  volume. 
He  there  shows  “that  there  is  no  place  in- 
Europe  known  which  could  be  put  in  di- 
rect connection  with  any  one  of  the  lower 
six  cities  of  Hissarlik.”  And  again,  after 
describing’tlie  character  of  archaic  Greek 
pottery,  he  adds:  “Seeing,  then,  that  this, 
highly  characteristic  archaic  pottery  is. 
totally  absent  in  the  deeper  strata  in  His- 
sarlik, we  are  at  a loss  to  discover  what  in 
all  the  world  is  to  be  called  Greek  in  them. 
With  equal  truth  might  many  kinds  of 
vases  from  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  nay,  even 
from  the  river  Amazon,  be  called  Greek.” 
This  is  in  answer  to  the  ignorant  people 
who  attempt  to  assign  late  historical  dates, 
to  all  the  successive  settlements  save  one. 
The  non-Hellenic,  if  not  prehistoric,  char- 
acter of  these  ruder  wares  is  singularly 
illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  the 
oldest  pottery  our  author  found  at  My- 
cenae. In  the  latter,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  their  date  is  not  later 
than  ten  centuries  before  Christ,  w'e  find 
the  unmistakable  character  of  Hellenic 
work.  They  are  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  splendid  vases  imported  to  Italy,  and 
copied  in  Etruria.  This  fact  in  itself 
makes  all  skepticism  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  remains  at  Hissarlik  impossible, 
except  on  grounds  of  ignorance.  We 
have  heard  in  our  own  day  of  respect- 
able scholars  who  are  still  skeptical  about 
the  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  cuneiform  writings  of 
Asia.  It  is  quite  useless  arguing  with 
such  people.  All  one  can  do  is  to  beseech 
them  to  examine  the  evidence  without 
prejudice,  and  to  examine  the  evidence 
they  must  of  course  learn  something 
about  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  read  Homer,  or  Curtius's 
History  of  Greece , or  to  have  gone  to  the 
Troad  as  a tourist,  and  to  have  seen  the 
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mann  to  dig  on  Hellenic  sites,  but  his  prop- 
er task  and  the  general  direction  of  his 
studies  is  to  investigate  prehistoric  an- 
tiquity. For  this  purpose  he  has  not  only 
made  his  magnificent  venture  at  Mycenae, 
of  which  the  results  are  recorded  in  a spe- 
cial work,  and  exhibited  in  the  splendid 
collection  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
now  at  Athens,  he  has  also  investigated 
the  alleged  home  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  the 
great  tomb-treasure-house  of  the  legenda- 
ry kings  at  Orchomenus,  and  some  other 
less  important  sites.  These  researches 
have  conspired  with  sundry  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  tombs  in  Attica,  and  of  archaic 
art  about  Sparta,  in  modifying  considera- 
bly the  current  notions  of  early  Greek  art 
and  its  development.  This  is  the  most 
important  outcome  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
work,  and  that  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
special  attention.  It  used  to  be  a favorite 
theory  among  scholars,  and  is  no  doubt 
very  common  among  those  who  confine 
themselves  to  a grammatical  study  of 
Greek  texts,  that  the  Hellenic  race  was 
perfectly  original  in  its  art,  that  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  their  architecture  and 
sculpture  and  painting  was  their  own  in- 
vention, and  due  to  no  foreign  source. 
The  old  legends  of  Cadmus  and  Agenor 
and  Danaus  bringing  the  arts  from  the 
cast  and  south  were  rejected,  and  Greek 
Art  was  considered  to  be  purely  autoch- 
thonous, as  the  scholars  were  pleased  to 
disguise  the  term  indigenous. 

What  has  been  now  found  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case?  The  historical 
Greeks  have  been  everywhere  preceded 
either  by  Greek  ancestors,  or  by  some  kin- 
dred race  who  possessed  both  wealth  and 
ingenuity,  and  had  advanced  no  small  dis- 
tance both  in  the  useful  and  the  ornament- 
al arts  of  life.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  great  stone  buildings  of  Mycenae. 
Here  we  find  enormous  stones  squared,  or 
even  shaped  into  curves,  so  as  to  form  the 
inner  surface,  perfectly  regular,  of  a great 
bee-hive  vault.  We  find  heraldic  sculp- 
ture used  over  their  gates,  and  such  mass- 
ive defenses  as  must  have  mocked  any  as- 
sailant of  those  days.  When  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  found  the  royal  tombs  within  these 
walls,  he  found  a vast  store  of  ornaments, 
and  vessels  not  only  beautiful  in  shape, 
but  delicately  and  gracefully  ornamented, 
while  the  sculptures  on  stone  and  the  gold 
masks  on  the  faces  of  the  dead  were  rude 
and  ugly  in  the  extreme.  The  general 
character  of  these  ornaments  could  not 
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be  called  Greek;  it  was  strictly  prehistor- 
ic, barbarous  if  you  please  ; nor  could  it 
be  called  Oriental;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  traces  of  Oriental  influence  and 
cases  of  Oriental  (including  Egyptian) 
manufacture.  A portion  of  an  ostrich 
egg  proved  beyond  doubt  the  existence 
of  a trade  with  Africa.  Engraved  gems 
with  strange  designs  pointed  unmistak- 
ably to  similar  Babylonian  or  Hittite  or- 
naments. And  if  we  had  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  early  art  of  Asia  Minor,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  the  My- 
cenaean art  was  more  imported  than  ori- 
ginal. Not  that  we  mean  to  deny  the 
originality  of  the  Greeks.  We  desire 
rather  to  correct  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  originality,  and  insist  that  in 
both  art  and  literature  pure  invention  is 
both  rare  and  unsuccessful,  and  that  true 
greatness  consists  in  the  genius  of  adapt- 
ing and  perfecting  the  forms  or  ideas 
handed  down  from  earlier  minds.  There 
are  some  productions  in  which  perfection 
of  form  was  very  early  attained.  The 
earliest  and  rudest  pots  are  generally  very 
ugly  and  clumsy  imitations  of  a female 
human  figure,  sometimes  of  birds  or  beasts, 
and  so  long  as  this  fashion  persisted,  no 
beauty  was  attained.  But  no  sooner  was 
this  idea  abandoned,  and  mere  curves 
studied  with  the  aid  of  the  wheel,  than  we 
find  shapes  as  graceful  as  any  that  can  be 
designed  in  the  present  day — nay,  superior 
to  most  of  them.  This  is  very  remarka- 
ble in  the  gold  jugs  found  at  Mycense,  and 
which,  though  of  very  perfect  workman- 
ship, are  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity. 

And  here  not  only  the  shape,  but  the  dec- 
oration of  the  surface,  is  both  ingenious 
and  beautiful.  In  terra-cotta  ware  the 
surface  decoration  was  slower  in  coming 
to  perfection,  but  the  shapes  of  many  of 
the  vessels  found  in  prehistoric  sites  are 
not  to  be  excelled.  There  was  one  vessel 
found  at  Mycenae  made  of  some  kind  of 
alabaster,  and  probably  imported  from 
Egypt,  which  at  first  sight  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a Renaissance  vase,  the 
rim  being  actually  a waved  circle.  The 
reader  must  go  back  to  the  earlier  Ilios 
and  Mycence  of  Dr.  Schliemann  for  exam- 
ples to  verify  our  statements.  All  his 
former  researches  at  Hissarlik,  and  even 
his  last  visit  and  further  excavations,  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  indefatigable 
man,  who  undertook  in  May,  1881,  a jour- 
ney through  the  Troad,  very  graphical- 
ly told  (pp.  303-348)  in  his  Troja.  He 
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wished  to  see  whether  there  were  any  oth- 
er prehistoric  sites  worth  excavating,  and 
also  what  could  be  made  out  about  the 
geography  of  the  country  as  described  by 
Strabo.  But,  all  through,  the  keen  in- 
terest of  the  traveller,  loving  to  talk  with 
and  understand  the  natives,  and  enthusi- 
astic at  the  sight  of  natural  beauty,  gives 
life  and  beauty  to  the  narrative. 

The  country  is  remarkable  from  many 
points  of  view — for  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  sulphurous  and  hot  saline  springs, 
which  were  once  fashionable  resorts  for 
invalids,  and  were,  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
valuable,  but  which  are  now  deserted  and 
forgotten.  These  observations  remind  one 
how  Pausanias,  in  his  Achaica , when 
speaking  of  the  Ionic  coast,  a little  south- 
ward, speaks  of  the  sea  baths  as  of  peculiar 
efficacy.  The  reader  imagines  that  he  is 
speaking  of  ordinary  sea-bathing,  whereas 
it  is  probable  he  refers  to  some  similar 
volcanic  products  further  down  the  coast. 
Again,  there  is  a remarkable  description 
of  the  great  Mount  Ida,  some  5500  feet 
high,  covered  with  great  forests,  and  with 
rich  pasture,  which  no  cattle  can  touch 
before  the  month  of  July,  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  agil  which  grows  among 
the  grass,  and  does  not  ripen  and  become 
harmless  till  after  midsummer.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  veteran 
archaeologist  when  he  sat  on  the  summit 
of  Ida,  among  the  rich  spring  flowers  with 
which  the  old  poet  clothes  the  nuptial 
couch  of  the  great  deities  who  resort  here 
in  the  Iliad,  and  when  he  recited  to  him- 
self the  famous  passage  of  the  loves  of 
Zeus  and  Hera.  With  that  confidence  of 
prediction  which  we  may  fairly  allow  to 
his  oft-tried  and  well-nigh  infallible  in- 
stinct, he  declares  that  there  is  no  site  of 
any  prehistoric  importance  now  remain- 
ing unsearched  in  the  Troad.  There  are 
some  places  covered  with  fragments  of 
fresh  work,  but  in  all  these  the  rock  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  excavations  are  not 
worth  making.  Deep  soil  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  success,  for  there  can  be  no  pro- 
longed human  occupation  without  contin- 
ual deposits,  which  alter  the  original  level 
surprisingly  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Thus  the  conduits  of  Hezekiah  are  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  present  Jerusalem;  and  any 
visitor  to  Rome  knows  how  deep  the  old 
Forum  and  the  older  sanctuaries  at  S. 
Clemente  lie  beneath  the  present  city. 

The  author’s  summary  of  the  present 


condition  of  the  Troad,  as  compared  with 
its  condition  in  classical  days,  is  too  curi- 
ous not  to  be  cited  here,  especially  as  his 
remarks  apply  generally  to  all  Greek  coasts 
as  far  as  southern  Italy.  They  were  once 
teeming  with  life  and  culture;  now  they 
languish  in  desolation  and  poverty.  “Be- 
sides, therefore,  all  the  successive  settle- 
ments at  Hissarlik  (Troy),  besides  two 
other  small  prehistoric  cities,  and  three  of 
early  Greek  date,  we  find  that  there  were 
in  this  plain  of  Troy,  which  is  only  eight 
miles  long,  and  less  than  half  as  broad  in 
its  widest  part,  eleven  flourishing  cities, 
all  of  which  were  probably  autonomous 
(independent),  and  of  which  five  coined 
their  own  money.  If  we  consider  that 
the  eleven  cities,  besides  two  villages,  ex- 
isted here  simultaneously  in  classical  an- 
tiquity, and  that  one  of  these — the  city  of 
Ilium  itself — had  at  least  70,000  inhab- 
itants, we  are  amazed  how  such  a mass  of 
people  could  have  found  the  means  of 
subsistence  here,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  present  seven  poor  villages  of  the  plain 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  providing 
for  their  miserable  existence.  And  not 
only  had  these  ancient  cities  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  but  they  were  also  so  popu- 
lous and  rich  that  they  could  carry  on 
wars;  and,  as  their  ruins  prove,  they 
could  erect  temples  and  many  other  build- 
ings of  white  marble.  Ilium  especial- 
ly must  have  been  ornamented  with  a 
vast  number  of  such  sumptuous  edifices. 
This  wealth  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Troy  can  hardly  be  explain- 
ed otherwise  than  by  their  great  industry. 
They  doubtless  worked  the  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny,  as  situated  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  doubtless  by  their  in- 
dustry they  had  succeeded  in  entirely 
draining  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  has  now 
become  a swamp,  and  converting  it  into 
beautiful  garden  land.  In  the  case  of 
Ilium  especially,  the  city  was  probably  in- 
debted for  a good  part  of  its  wealth  to  its 
temple  of  the  Ilian  Pallas  Athena,  which 
must  have  been  a very  celebrated  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  have  attracted  innumera- 
ble worshippers.” 

As  I have  said,  every  word  of  this  ap- 
plies to  all  the  Greek  coasts,  to  Argos  and 
Sparta,  as  well  as  to  Metapontum,  Syba- 
ris,  and  Croton  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Calabria — nay,  even  to  a great  part  of 
Latin  Italy,  and  especially  to  the  ancient 
Etruria,  a land  of  cities  and  palaces,  which 
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now  is  known  as  the  Maremma,  where 
swamps  and  woods  cover  cities  and  fields, 
and  some  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  their 
half-savage  keepers  are  the  only  occupants 
of  a fertile  but  miasmous  desert.  Melan- 
choly facts  are  these,  and  yet  to  the  archae- 
ologist they  are  not  without  their  consola- 
tion. Had  all  the  world  inhabited  in  olden 
times  remained  under  cultivation,  almost 
every  vestige  of  prehistoric  or  of  older  his- 
toric life  would  either  have  been  destroyed, 
or  be  now  inaccessible  under  dwelling- 
houses  or  cultivated  land.  From  sections 
of  hills  made  by  railways  we  might,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  done,  make  important 
prehistoric  discoveries,  but  how  would 
such  excavations  as  Dr.  Schliemann’s  at 
Mycenae  and  Troy  be  possible  ? So  it  has 
happened  through  untoward  sentiment 
that  the  new  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
has  been  settled  on  the  site  of  classical 
Athens.  Had  Nauplia,  or  even  the  Piraeus, 
been  selected,  the  soil  now  covered  by  the 
houses  of  modern  Athens  would  have 
yielded  countless  treasure  in  inscriptions 
and  art  remains.  But  the  purchase  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  a populous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  town  is  so  expensive  as 
to  put  an  insurmountable  bar  to  any  sys- 
tematic excavation.  There  are,  however, 
fortunately  for  the  archaeologist,  many 
sites  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  still 
vacant,  and  likely  to  reward  his  labor. 
Of  these  I would  mention  as  perhaps  the 
most  promising  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syb- 
aris,  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  river 
Crati  turned  over  its  site,  in  510  B.O.,  ac- 
cording to  our  authorities.  It  would  no 
doubt  require  the  instinct  of  a Schliemann 
to  find  the  exact  spot  in  the  now  wooded 
valley  of  the  river,  and  much  outlay  to 
turn  its  course;  but  when  all  this  is  done 
— and  a great  antiquarian,  Mr.  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  assures  us  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  it  can  be  done — another  wonder 
may  strike  the  world  of  letters,  like  the 
finding  of  Troy  and  of  the  royal  Mycenae. 

The  example  of  Dr.  Schliemann  ought 
to  lead  the  way  to  similar  enterprises. 
Already  the  Dilettanti  Society  have  added 
to  the  glories  of  England  by  their  costly 
and  conscientious  publications  of  Greek 
antiquities;  already  the  German  govern- 
ment have  shown  what  can  be  done  witli 
a very  moderate  outlay,  intelligently  di- 
rected, at  Olympia,  and  still  later  at  Per- 
gamus.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the  many 
men  who  have  inherited  fortunes  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  even  of  luxury, 
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some  will  apply  their  wealth  to  this  very 
noble  end. 

For  a noble  end  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
rudest  remains  of  long-departed  races,  and 
to  inquire  not  by  theory  and  conjecture, 
but  by  an  examination  of  actual  facts. 
The  pure  savage  attends  only  to  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
sun  sets,  has  no  desire  but  to  sleep.  The 
higher  men  rise  out  of  this  condition,  the 
wider  their  sympathy  with  remote  and  by- 
gone members  of  their  race,  the  more  do 
they  prolong  into  the  night  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  the  day.  This  it  is  which 
has  ennobled  civilized  men;  this  it  is 
which  has  given  dignity  to  the  poorest 
and  narrowest  conditions  of  life. 

No  more  striking  illustration  could  be 
found  of  these  truths  than  the  remarkable 
autobiography  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
prefixed  to  his  Ilios.  We  there  see  him 
beginning  his  life  in  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity, and  yet  from  the  beginning  showing 
an  enthusiasm  which  raised  him  far  be- 
yond the  trifles  and  troubles  of  every-day 
life.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  begins  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  story  of  Troy,  and  to 
wonder  how  its  walls  could  have  totally 
disappeared.  Even  then  he  dreams  of  ex- 
ploring it.  When  apprenticed  to  a gro- 
cer’s shop  at  Fiirstenberg  (Mecklenburg), 
at  something  like  a salary  of  £9  per  an- 
num, and  selling  herrings,  butter,  potato- 
whiskey,  oil,  etc.,  from  five  in  the  morning 
to  eleven  at  night,  he  still  hopes  against 
hope  to  obtain  an  education,  and  spends 
“his  two  mites,  that  make  a farthing,”  to 
reward  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey  a 
drunken  miller,  who  could  recite  to  him 
Homer  in  the  Greek,  which  was  then  but 
a rhythmic  sound  to  his  ear.  After  perils 
by  sea  and  by  land,  when  he  reaches  £32 
per  annum,  pays  eight  francs  a month  for 
his  lodging,  and  never  more  than  2d.  for 
his  dinner,  he  is  learning  with  assiduity 
English,  and  practicing  hismemory,  which 
he  considers  weak.  And  all  the  while  he 
is  dreaming  some  day  of  learning  Greek 
and  excavating  Troy.  By  dint  of  work 
his  weak  memory  becomes  so  prodigious 
that  he  can  acquire  in  a few  weeks  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a language,  and  so  he  masters 
successively  all  the  literary  languages  of 
Europe.  Doubtless  his  knowledge  of 
Russian  directly  paved  the  way  to  his  for- 
tune, for  an  intelligent  agent  who  spoke 
it  was  rare,  and  the  house  in  Amsterdam 
who  employed  him  found  him  invaluable 
for  missions  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  how 
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did  he  acquire  his  Russian  ? He  found  a 
grammar,  a lexicon,  and  a bad  translation 
of  T616maque.  No  one  could  be  procured 
to  speak  to  him  one  word.  He  had  to 
compose  for  himself  and  recite  his  own 
compositions.  “It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I had  some 
one  to  whom  I could  relate  the  adventures 
of  Telemachus;  so  I hired  a poor  Jew  at 
four  francs  a week,  who  had  to  come  every 
morning  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my 
Russian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a syllable.  As  the  ceilings,” 
he  adds,  “of  the  rooms  of  the  common 
houses  in  Holland  consist  of  single  boards, 
people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what 
is  said  in  the  third  story.  My  recitations, 
therefore,  delivered  in  a loud  voice,  an- 
noyed the  other  tenants,  who  complained 
to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  studying 
the  Russian  language  I was  forced  to 
change  my  lodgings.”  Could  anything 
conquer  this  indefatigable  man? 

We  can  not  follow  out  further  the  de- 
tails of  his  extraordinary  career — his  real- 
izing at  the  age  of  forty  £10,000  a year; 
his  vast  travels  through  the  habitable 
globe  ; his  settled  determination  to  make 
discoveries  in  archaeology.  Few  men 
have  lived  to  see  a more  complete  realiza- 
tion of  their  dreams.  Instead  of  herrings 
and  butter,  he  has  handled  the  gold  and 
the  jewels  of  forgotten  kings;  instead  of 
treating  with  whiskey  the  drunken  miller 
in  the  purlieus  of  a German  village,  he 
inhabits  a palace  at  Athens,  where  the 
Hite  of  society  and  of  letters  congregate 
about  his  hospitable  table.  He  adds  an 
alphabet  of  honors  to  his  name,  and  has 
added  to  the  wealth  of  nations  by  his  pub- 
lic gifts. 

But  now  that  he  has  been  advised  to 
abandon  his  arduous  labor  and  devote  his 
remaining  years  to  a better  care  of  his  del- 
icate health,  he  can  look  back  on  all  these 
distinctions  as  only  the  index  of  his  real 
desert — that  of  having  added  permanently 
to  human  knowledge.  What  a cloud  of 
conjecture  and  hypothesis  has  he  removed 
from  both  Troy  and  Mycenae  ? For  if  his 
discoveries  have  in  their  turn  given  rise 
to  many  controversies,  they  are  contro- 
versies about  the  interpretation  of  facts, 
not  about  the  respective  probability  of 
rival  theories.  He  has  proved,  what  mod- 
ern skeptics  were  coming  boldly  to  deny, 
that  the  old  legends  of  the  Greeks  had  a 
local  attachment,  and  were  based  upon 


facts  in  past  history.  He  showed  that  the 
sites  of  cities  are  permanent  things,  which 
men  will  not  surrender  even  after  violent 
catastrophes,  and  that  we  may  always 
seek  the  old  under  the  new.  The  growth 
of  legends  about  tombs  of  great  men  is 
particularly  interesting,  for  it  can  be  par- 
alleled in  the  legendary  history  of  other 
and  distinct  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 
Above  all,  he  has  added  a great  store  of 
facts  for  the  comparative  study  of  prehis- 
toric man  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  see  the  general 
features  in  the  industry  and  the  orna- 
ments of  primitive  men,  and  the  curious 
truth  that  the  pottery  in  all  the  prehistor- 
ic strata  at  Troy,  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
Greek  remains,  is  perhaps  less  like  these 
remains  than  it  is  to  the  prehistoric  pot- 
tery of  Italy,  Germany,  or  even  Peru, 
shows  that  we  may  yet  attain  to  a gener- 
al view  of  the  state  of  man  under  certain 
conditions  of  life. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  such  a 
discoverer  as  Schliemann  should  not  make 
conjectures  which  have  not  been  verified, 
or  assume  as  true  statements  based  on 
mere  traditional  acquiescence.  His  last 
work  shows  how  readily  he  accepts  the 
correction  of  new  evidence.  Years  ago, 
when  I pointed  out  to  him  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  late  Greek  historians  about 
the  destruction  of  Mycenae  were  false,  and 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  centuries 
before  the  alleged  date  (468  B.C.),  he  at 
once  bowed  to  the  evidence,  verified  as  it 
was  by  his  own  discoveries.  It  is  by  this 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  purpose  that  he 
has  lived  down  the  attacks  of  unworthy 
assailants.  No  man  is  more  jealous  of 
his  assumed  property  than  the  scholastic 
pedant,  and  no  one  resents  more  the  inva- 
sion of  philology  by  self-taught  and  un- 
ceremonious inquirers.  But  if  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann could  harbor  in  his  large  heart  the 
feelings  of  an  ancient  Levite,  he  might 
well  reflect  that  his  enemies,  the  pedants, 
have  been  discomfited  and  brought  to  con- 
fusion. The  ablest  and  most  learned  of 
them,  Dr.  Brentano,  has  lately  committed 
suicide,  and  if  his  English  disciple  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  copy  him  literally  in  this, 
he  has  at  least  gone  as  far  as  charitable 
adversaries  can  desire  in  committing  ar- 
chaeological suicide,  by  maintaining  theo- 
ries which  blot  him  out  from  the  number 
even  of  incipient  students  in  that  sci- 
ence. 
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THE  good  ship  sped  on  her  way  across 
the  calm  Atlantic.  It  was  an  outward 
passage,  according  to  the  little  charts 
which  the  company  had  charily  distrib- 
uted, but  most  of  the  passengers  were 
homeward-bound,  after  a summer  of  rest 
and  recreation,  and  they  were  counting 
the  days  before  they  might  hope  to  see 
Fire  Island  Light.  On  the  lee  side  of  the 
boat,  comfortably  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
and  just  by  the  door  of  the  captain’s  room 
(which  was  theirs  during  the  day),  sat  a 
little  group  of  returning  Americans.  The 
Duchess  (she  was  down  on  the  pursers 
list  as  Mrs.  Martin,  but  her  friends  and 
familiars  called  her  the  Duchess  of  Wash- 
ington Square)  and  Baby  Van  Rensselaer 
(she  was  quite  old  enough  to  vote,  had 
her  sex  been  entitled  to  that  duty,  but  as 
the  younger  of  two  sisters  she  was  still  the 
baby  of  the  family) — the  Duchess  and  Baby 
Van  Rensselaer  were  discussing  the  plea- 
sant English  voice  and  the  not  unpleasant 
English  accent  of  a manly  young  lordling 
who  was  going  to  America  for  sport. 
Uncle  Larry  and  Dear  Jones  were  enticing 
each  other  into  a bet  on  the  ship’s  run  of 
the  morrow. 

“ I’ll  give  you  two  to  one  she  don’t  make 
420,”  said  Dear  Jones. 

“I’ll  take  it,”  answered  Uncle  Larry. 
“We  made  427  the  fifth  day  last  year.” 
It  was  Uncle  Larry’s  seventeenth  visit  to 
Europe,  and  this  was  therefore  his  thirty- 
fourth  voyage. 

“And  when  did  you  get  in?”  asked 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer.  4 4 1 don’t  care  a bit 
about  the  run,  so  long  as  we  get  in  soon.” 

“We  crossed  the  bar  Sunday  night, 
just  seven  days  after  we  left  Queenstown, 
and  we  dropped  anchor  off  Quarantine  at 
three  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.” 

“I  hope  we  sha’n’t  do  that  this  time.  I 
can’t  seem  to  sleep  any  when  the  boat 
stops.” 

“ I can ; but  I didn’t,”  continued  Uncle 
Larry;  “because  my  state-room  was  the 
most  for’ard  in  the  boat,  and  the  donkey- 
engine  that  let  down  the  anchor  was  right 
over  my  head.” 

“So  you  got  up  and  saw  the  sunrise 
over  the  bay,”  said  Dear  Jones,  44  with  the 
electric  lights  of  the  city  twinkling  in  the 
distance,  and  the  first  faint  flush  of  the 
dawn  in  the  east  just  over  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  the  rosy  tinge  which  spread  softly  up- 
ward, and — ” 


“Did  you  both  come  back  together?” 
asked  the  Duchess. 

“Because  he  has  crossed  thirty-four 
times  you  must  not  suppose  he  has  a mo- 
nopoly in  sunrises,”  retorted  Dear  Jones. 
“No;  this  was  my  own  sunrise;  and  a 
mighty  pretty  one  it  was,  too.” 

“ I’m  not  matching  sunrises  with  you,” 
remarked  Uncle  Larry,  calmly ; “ but  I’m 
willing  to  back  a merry  jest  called  forth 
by  my  sunrise  against  any  two  merry 
jests  called  forth  by  yours.” 

“ I confess  reluctantly  that  my  sunrise 
evoked  no  merry  jest  at  all.”  Dear  Jones 
was  an  honest  man,  and  would  scorn  to 
invent  a merry  jest  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

44  That’s  where  my  sunrise  has  the  call,” 
said  Uncle  Larry,  complacently. 

“What  was  the  merry  jest  ?”  was  Baby 
Van  Rensselaer’s  inquiry,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a feminine  curiosity  thus  artistic- 
ally excited. 

“Well,  here  it  is.  I was  standing  aft, 
near  a patriotic  American  and  a wander- 
ing Irishman,  and  the  patriotic  American 
rashly  declared  that  you  couldn’t  see  a 
sunrise  like  that  anywhere  in  Europe,  and 
this  gave  the  Irishman  his  chance,  and  he 
said,  ‘Sure  ye  don’t  have  ’em  here  till 
we’re  through  with  ’em  over  there.’  ” 

44  It  is  true,”  said  Dear  Jones,  thought- 
fully, “that  they  do  have  some  things 
over  there  better  than  we  do ; for  in- 
stance, umbrellas.” 

44  And  gowns,”  added  the  Duchess. 

i 4 And  antiquities” — this  was  Uncle  Lar- 
ry’s contribution. 

“ And  we  do  have  some  things  so  much 
better  in  America!”  protested  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  any 
worship  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  des- 
potic Europe.  “We  make  lots  of  things 
a great  deal  nicer  than  you  can  get  them 
in  Europe— especially  ice-cream.” 

44  And  pretty  girls,”  added  Dear  Jones; 
but  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

44  And  spooks,”  remarked  Uncle  Larry, 
casually. 

“ Spooks  ?”  queried  the  Duchess. 

“Spooks.  I maintain  the  word.  Ghosts, 
if  you  like  that  better,  or  spectres.  We 
turn  out  the  best  quality  of  spook — ” 

“You  forget  the  lovely  ghost  stories 
about  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,”  in- 
terrupted Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  with  femi- 
nine inconsistency. 
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“I  remember  the  Rhine  and  the  Black 
Forest  and  all  the  other  haunts  of  elves 
and  fairies  and  hobgoblins  ; but  for  good 
honest  spooks  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
And  what  differentiates  our  spook — spiri- 
tus  Americanu8 — from  the  ordinary  ghost 
of  literature  is  that  it  responds  to  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  humor.  Take  Irving’s  sto- 
ries, for  example.  The  Headless  Horse- 
man, that’s  a comic  ghost  story.  And  Rip 
Van  Winkle — consider  what  humor,  and 
what  good-humor,  there  is  in  the  telling 
of  his  meeting  with  the  goblin  crew  of 
Hendrik  Hudson’s  men!  A still  better 
example  of  this  American  way  of  dealing 
with  legend  and  mystery  is  the  marvel- 
lous tale  of  the  rival  ghosts.” 

“The  rival  ghosts?”  queried  the  Duch- 
ess and  Baby  Van  Rensselaer  together. 
“Who  were  they?” 

“Didn’t  I ever  tell  you  about  them?” 
answered  Uncle  Larry,  a gleam  of  ap- 
proaching joy  flashing  from  his  eye. 

“ Since  he  is  bound  to  tell  us  sooner  or 
later,  we’d  better  be  resigned,  and  hear  it 
now,”  said  Dear  Jones. 

“If  you  are  not  more  eager,  I won’t  tell 
it  at  all.” 

“ Oh,  do,  Uncle  Larry ; you  know  I just 
dote  on  ghost  stories,”  pleaded  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  began  Uncle  Lar- 
ry—“in  fact,  a very  few  years  ago — there 
lived  in  the  thriving  town  of  New  York  a 
young  American  called  Duncan — Elipha- 
let  Duncan.  Like  his  name,  he  was  half 
Yankee  and  half  Scotch,  and  naturally 
he  was  a lawyer,  and  had  come  to  New 
York  to  make  his  way.  His  father  was 
a Scotchman,  who  had  come  over  and 
settled  in  Boston,  and  married  a Salem 
girl.  When  Eliphalet  Duncan  was  about 
twenty  he  lost  both  of  his  parents.  His 
father  left  him  with  enough  money  to 
give  him  a start,  and  a strong  feeling  of 
pride  in  his  Scotch  birth : you  see,  there 
was  a title  in  the  family  in  Scotland, 
and  although  Eliphalet’s  father  was  the 
younger  son  of  a younger  son,  yet  he  al- 
ways remembered,  and  always  bade  his 
only  son  to  remember,  that  his  ancestry 
was  noble.  His  mother  left  him  her  full 
share  of  Yankee  grit,  and  a little  old  house 
in  Salem  which  had  belonged  to  her  fam- 
ily for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  She 
was  a Hitchcock,  and  the  Hitchcocks  had 
been  settled  in  Salem  since  the  year  1.  It 
was  a great-great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Eliph- 
alet Hitchcock  who  was  foremost  in  the 


time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  craze.  And 
this  little  old  house  which  she  left  to  my 
friend  Eliphalet  Duncan  was  haunted.” 

“ By  the  ghost  of  one  of  the  witches,  of 
course,”  interrupted  Dear  Jones. 

“Now  how  could  it  be  the  ghost  of  a 
witch,  since  the  witches  were  all  burned 
at  the  stake  ? You  never  heard  of  any- 
body who  was  burned  having  a ghost,  did 
you  ?” 

“That’s  an  argument  in  favor  of  cre- 
mation, at  any  rate,”  replied  Jones,  evad- 
ing the  direct  question. 

“It  is,  if  you  don’t  like  ghosts.  I do,” 
said  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

4 4 And  so  do  I,  ” added  Uncle  Larry.  4 4 1 
love  a ghost  as  dearly  as  an  Englishman 
loves  a lord.” 

“Go  on  with  your  story,”  said  the 
Duchess,  majestically  overruling  all  ex- 
traneous discussion. 

“This  little  old  house  at  Salem  was 
haunted,”  resumed  Uncle  Larry.  “And 
by  a very  distinguished  ghost — or  at  least 
by  a ghost  with  very  remarkable  attri- 
butes.” 

“What  was  he  like  ?”  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  a premonitory  shiver  of 
anticipatory  delight. 

4 4 It  had  a lot  of  peculiarities.  In  the 
first  place  it  never  appeared  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Mostly  it  confined  its  vis- 
itations to  unwelcome  guests.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years  it  had 
frightened  away  four  successive  mothers- 
in-law,  while  never  intruding  on  the 
head  of  the  household.” 

“I  guess  that  ghost  had  been  one  of 
the  boys  when  he  was  alive  and  in  the 
flesh.”  This  was  Dear  Jones’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

“ In  the  second  place,”  continued  Uncle 
Larry,  “it  never  frightened  anybody  the 
first  time  it  appeared.  Only  on  the  sec- 
ond visit  were  the  ghost-seers  scared;  but 
then  they  were  scared  enough  for  twice, 
and  they  rarely  mustered  up  courage  to 
risk  a third  interview.  One  of  the  most 
curious  characteristics  of  this  well-mean- 
ing spook  was  that  it  had  no  face — or  at 
least  that  nobody  ever  saw  its  face.” 

44  Perhaps  he  kept  his  countenance  veil- 
ed ?”  queried  the  Duchess,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  remember  that  she  never  did  like 
ghost  stories. 

4 4 That  was  what  I was  never  able  to 
find  out.  I have  asked  several  people 
who  saw  the  ghost,  and  none  of  them 
could  tell  me  anything  about  its  face,  and 
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yet  while  in  its  presence  they  never  no- 
ticed its  features,  and  never  remarked  on 
their  absence  or  concealment.  It  was 
only  afterward,  when  they  tried  to  recall 
calmly  all  the  circumstances  of  meeting 
with  the  mysterious  stranger,  that  they 
became  aware  that  they  had  not  seen  its 
face.  And  they  could  not  say  whether 
the  features  were  covered,  or  whether  they 
were  wanting,  or  what  the  trouble  was. 
They  knew  only  that  the  face  was  never 
seen.  And  no  matter  how  often  they 
might  see  it,  they  never  fathomed  this 
mystery.  To  this  day  nobody  knows 
whether  the  ghost  which  used  to  haunt 
the  little  old  house  in  Salem  had  a face, 
or  what  manner  of  face  it  had.” 

“How  awfully  weird!”  said  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer.  “ And  why  did  the  ghost  go 
away  ?” 

“I  haven’t  said  it  went  away,” answer- 
ed Uncle  Larry,  with  much  dignity. 

“ But  you  said  it  used  to  haunt  the  little 
old  house  at  Salem,  so  I supposed  it  had 
moved.  Didn’t  it  ?” 

“You  shall  be  told  in  due  time.  Elipha- 
let  Duncan  used  to  spend  most  of  his  sum- 
mer vacations  at  Salem,  and  the  ghost  nev- 
er bothered  him  at  all,  for  he  was  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house — much  to  his  disgust,  too, 
because  he  wanted  to  see  for  himself  the 
mysterious  tenant  at  will  of  his  property. 
But  he  never  saw  it,  never.  He  arranged 
with  friends  to  call  him  whenever  it  might 
appear,  and  he  slept  in  the  next  room  with 
the  door  open ; and  yet  when  their  fright- 
ened cries  waked  him  the  ghost  was  gone, 
and  his  only  reward  was  to  hear  reproach- 
ful sighs  as  soon  as  he  went  back  to  bed. 
You  see,  the  ghost  thought  it  was  not  fair 
of  Eliphalet  to  seek  an  introduction  which 
was  plainly  unwelcome.” 

Dear  Jones  interrupted  the  story-teller 
by  getting  up  and  tucking  a heavy  rug 
more  snugly  around  Baby  V an  Rensselaer’s 
feet,  for  the  sky  was  now  overcast  and  gray, 
and  the  air  was  damp  and  penetrating. 

“One  fine  spring  morning,”  pursued 
Uncle  Larry,  “ Eliphalet  Duncan  received 
gTeat  news.  I told  you  that  there  was  a 
title  in  the  family  in  Scotland,  and  that 
Eliphalet’s  father  was  the  younger  son  of 
a younger  son.  Well,  it  happened  that 
all  Eliphalet’s  father’s  brothers  and  uncles 
had  died  off  without  male  issue  except  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest,  and  he  of  course 
bore  the  title,  and  was  Baron  Duncan  of 
Duncan.  Now  the  great  news  that  Eliph- 
alet Duncan  received  in  New  York  one 


fine  spring  morning  was  that  Baron  Dun- 
can and  his  only  son  had  been  yachting 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  they  had  been  caught 
in  a black  squall,  and  they  were  both  dead. 
So  my  friend  Eliphalet  Duncan  inherited 
the  title  and  the  estates.” 

“How  romantic!”  said  the  Duchess. 
“ So  he  was  a baron !” 

“Well,”  answered  Uncle  Larry,  “he 
was  a baron  if  he  chose.  But  he  didn’t 
choose.” 

“More  fool  he!”  said  Dear  Jones,  sen- 
tentiously. 

“Well,”  answered  Uncle  Larry,  “I’m 
not  so  sure  of  that.  You  see,  Eliphalet 
Duncan  was  half  Scotch  and  half  Yankee, 
and  he  had  two  eyes  to  the  main  chance. 
He  held  his  tongue  about  his  windfall  of 
luck  until  he  could  find  out  whether  the 
Scotch  estates  were  enough  to  keep  up  the 
Scotch  title.  He  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  not,  and  that  the  late  Lord  Duncan, 
having  married  money,  kept  up  such  state 
as  he  could  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dow- 
ry of  Lady  Duncan.  And  Eliphalet,  he 
decided  that  he  would  rather  be  a well-fed 
lawyer  in  New  York,  living  comfortably 
on  his  practice,  than  a starving  lord  in 
Scotland,  living  scantily  on  his  title.” 

“But  he  kept  his  title?”  asked  the 
Duchess. 

“Well,”  answered  Uncle  Larry,  “he 
kept  it  quiet.  I knew  it,  and  a friend  or 
two  more.  But  Eliphalet  was  a sight  too 
smart  to  put  Baron  Duncan  of  Duncan, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law,  on  his 
shingle.” 

“What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  your 
ghost  ?”  asked  Dear  Jones,  pertinently. 

“Nothing  with  that  ghost,  but  a good 
deal  with  another  ghost.  Eliphalet  was 
very  learned  in  spirit  lore — perhaps  be- 
cause he  owned  the  haunted  house  in  Sa- 
lem, perhaps  because  he  was  a Scotchman 
by  descent.  At  all  events,  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  wraiths  and  white  la- 
dies and  banshees  and  bogies  of  all  kinds 
whose  sayings  and  doings  and  warnings 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish 
nobility.  In  fact,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  every  reputable  spook  in  the 
Scotch  peerage.  And  he  knew  that  there 
was  a Duncan  ghost  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  holder  of  the  title  of  Baron 
Duncan  of  Duncan.” 

4 ‘ So,  besides  being  the  owner  of  a haunt- 
ed house  in  Salem,  he  was  also  a haunted 
man  in  Scotland  ?”  asked  Baby  Van  Rens- 
selaer. 
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“Just  so.  But  the  Scotch  ghost  was 
not  unpleasant,  like  the  Salem  ghost,  al- 
though it  had  one  peculiarity  in  common 
with  its  transatlantic  fellow -spook.  It 
never  appeared  to  the  holder  of  the  title, 
just  as  the<other  never  was  visible  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  In  fact,  the  Duncan 
ghost  was  never  seen  at  all.  It  was  a 
guardian  angel  only.  Its  sole  duty  was 
to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  Baron 
Duncan  of  Duncan,  and  to  warn  him  of 
impending  evil.  The  traditions  of  the 
house  told  that  the  Barons  of  Duncan  had 
again  and  again  felt  a premonition  of  ill 
fortune.  Some  of  them  had  yielded  and 
withdrawn  from  the  venture  they  had 
undertaken,  and  it  had  failed  dismally. 
Some  had  been  obstinate,  and  had  harden- 
ed their  hearts,  and  had  gone  on  reckless 
to  defeat  and  to  death.  In  no  case  had  a 
Lord  Duncan  been  exposed  to  peril  with- 
out fair  warning.” 

“Then  how  came  it  that  the  father  and 
son  were  lost  in  the  yacht  off  the  Hebri- 
des ?”  asked  Dear  Jones. 

“Because  they  were  too  enlightened  to 
yield  to  superstition.  There  is  extant 
now  a letter  of  Lord  Duncan,  written  to 
his  wife  a few  minutes  before  he  and  his 
son  set  sail,  in  which  he  tells  her  how  hard 
he  has  had  to  struggle  with  an  almost 
overmastering  desire  to  give  up  the  trip. 
Had  he  obeyed  the  friendly  warning  of 
the  family  ghost,  the  latter  would  have 
been  spared  a journey  across  the  Atlantic.” 

“Did  the  ghost  leave  Scotland  for 
America  as  soon  as  the  old  baron  died  ?” 
asked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with  much 
interest. 

“ How  did  he  come  over,”  queried  Dear 
Jones — “ in  the  steerage,  or  as  a cabin  pas- 
senger ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Uncle  Larry, 
calmly,  “and  Eliphalet,  he  didn’t  know. 
For  as  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  stood  in 
no  need  of  warning,  he  couldn’t  tell  wheth- 
er the  ghost  was  on  duty  or  not.  Of  course 
he  was  on  the  watch  for  it  all  the  time. 
But  he  never  got  any  proof  of  its  presence 
until  he  went  down  to  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem,  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  took  a friend  down  with  him — a young 
fellow  who  had  been  in  the  regular  army 
since  the  day  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on, 
and  who  thought  that  after  four  years  of 
the  little  unpleasantness  down  South,  in- 
cluding six  months  in  Libby,  and  after 
ten  years  of  fighting  the  bad  Indians  on 
the  plains,  he  wasn't  likely  to  be  much 


frightened  by  a ghost.  Well,  Eliphalet 
and  the  officer  sat  out  on  the  porch  all  the 
evening  smoking  and  talking  over  points 
in  military  law.  A little  after  twelve 
o’clock,  just  as  they  began  to  think  it  was 
about  time  to  turn  in,  they  heard  the  most 
ghastly  noise  in  the  house.  It  wasn't  a 
shriek,  or  a howl,  or  a yell,  or  anything 
they  could  put  a name  -to.  It  was  an  i in- 
determinate, inexplicable  shiver  and  shud- 
der of  sound,  which  went  wailing  out  of 
the  window.  The  officer  had  been  at  Cold 
Harbor,  but  he  felt  himself  getting  colder 
this  time.  Eliphalet  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
who  haunted  the  house.  As  this  weird 
sound  died  away,  it  was  followed  by  an- 
other, sharp,  short,  blood-curdling  in  its 
intensity.  Something  in  this  cry  seemed 
familiar  to  Eliphalet,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  family  ghost,  the 
warning  wraith  of  the  Duncans.” 

“Do  I understand  you  to  intimate  that 
both  ghosts  were  there  together  ?”  inquired 
the  Duchess,  anxiously. 

“Both  of  them  were  there,”  answered 
Uncle  Larry.  “You  see,  one  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  house,  and  had  to  be  there 
all  the  time,  and  the  other  was  attached 
to  the  person  of  Baron  Duncan,  and  had 
to  follow  him  there:  wherever  he  was, 
there  was  that  ghost  also.  But  Eliphalet, 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  think  this  out 
when  he  heard  both  sounds  again,  not 
one  after  another,  but  both  together,  and 
something  told  him — some  sort  of  an  in- 
stinct he  had — that  those  two  ghosts  didn't 
agree,  didn’t  get  on  together,  didn’t  exact- 
ly hit  it  off ; in  fact,  that  they  wrere  quar- 
relling.” 

4 4 Quarrelling  ghosts ! Well,  I never  !” 
was  Baby  Van  Rensselaer's  remark. 

44  It  is  a blessed  thing  to  see  ghosts  dwell 
together  in  unity,”  said  Dear  Jones. 

And  the  Duchess  added,  44  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  setting  a better  example.” 

“You  know,”  resumed  Uncle  Larry, 
“that  two  waves  of  light  or  of  sound 
may  interfere  and  produce  darkness  or  si- 
lence. So  it  was  with  these  rival  spooks. 
They  interfered,  but  they  did  not  produce 
silence  or  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  Eliphalet  and  the  officer  w'ent  into 
the  house,  there  began  at  once  a series 
of  spiritualistic  manifestations,  a regular 
dark  stance.  A tambourine  was  played 
upon,  a bell  was  rung,  and  a flaming  ban- 
jo went  singing  around  the  room." 

44  Where  did  they  get  the  banjo  ?”  asked 
Dear  Jones,  skeptically. 
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“I  don’t  know.  Materialized  it,  maybe, 
just  as  they  did  the  tambourine.  You 
don’t  suppose  a quiet  New  York  lawyer 
kept  a stock  of  musical  instruments  large 
enough  to  fit  out  a strolling  minstrel  troupe 
just  on  the  chance  of  a pair  of  ghosts  com- 
ing to  give  him  a surprise  party,  do  you  ? 
Every  spook  has  its  own  instrument  of 
torture.  Angels  play  on  harps,  I’m  in- 
formed, and  spirits  delight  in  banjos  and 
tambourines.  These  spooks  of  Eliphalet 
Duncan’s  were  ghosts  with  all  the  modem 
improvements,  and  I guess  they  were  ca- 
pable of  providing  their  own  musical  wea- 
pons. At  all  events,  they  had  them  there 
in  the  little  old  house  at  Salem  the  night 
Eliphalet  and  his  friend  came  down.  And 
they  played  on  them,  and  they  rang  the 
bell,  and  they  rapped  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere. And  they  kept  it  up  all  night.  ” 

“All  night?”  asked  the  awe-stricken 
Duchess. 

“All  night  long,”  said  Uncle  Larry, 
solemnly ; 4 4 and  the  next  night  too.  Eliph- 
alet did  not  get  a wink  of  sleep,  neither 
did  his  friend.  On  the  second  night  the 
house  ghost  was  seen  by  the  officer;  on 
the  third  night  it  showed  itself  again ; and 
the  next  morning  the  officer  packed  his 
grip-sack  and  took  the  first  train  to  Bos- 
ton. He  was  a New-Yorker,  but  he  said 
he’d  sooner  go  to  Boston  than  see  that 
ghost  again.  Eliphalet,  he  wasn’t  scared 
at  all,  partly  because  he  never  saw  either 
the  domiciliary  or  the  titular  spook,  and 
partly  because  he  felt  himself  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  spirit  world,  and  didn’t 
scare  easily.  But  after  losing  three  nights’ 
sleep  and  the  society  of  his  friend,  he  be- 
gan to  be  a little  impatient,  and  to  think 
that  the  thing  had  gone  far  enough. 
You  see,  while  in  a way  he  was  fond  of 
ghosts,  yet  he  liked  them  best  one  at  a 
time.  Two  ghosts  were  one  too  many. 
He  wasn’t  bent  on  making  a collection  of 
spooks.  He  and  one  ghost  were  company, 
but  he  and  two  ghosts  were  a crowd.” 

“What  did  he  do?”  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

“Well,  he  couldn’t  do  anything.  He 
waited  awhile,  hoping  they  would  get  tired 
out;  but  he  got  tired  out  first.  You  see, 
it  comes  natural  to  a spook  to  sleep  in 
the  daytime,  but  a man  wants  to  sleep 
nights,  and  they  wouldn’t  let  him  sleep 
nights.  They  kept  on  wrangling  and 
quarrelling  incessantly;  they  manifested 
and  they  dark-seanced  as  regularly  as  the 
old  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  twelve ; they 


rapped  and  they  rang  bells  and  they  bang- 
ed the  tambourine  and  they  threw  the 
flaming  banjo  about  the  house,  and,  worse 
than  all,  they  swore.” 

“I  did  not  know  that  spirits  were  ad- 
dicted to  bad  language,”  said  the  Duchess. 

“How  did  he  know  they  were  swear- 
ing ? Could  he  hear  them  ?”  asked  Dear 
Jones. 

“That  was  just  it,”  responded  Uncle 
Larry ; “he  could  not  hear  them— at  least 
not  distinctly.  There  were  inarticulate 
murmurs  and  stifled  rumblings.  But  the 
impression  produced  on  him  was  that  they 
were  swearing.  If  they  had  only  sworn 
right  out,  he  would  not  have  minded  it  so 
much,  because  he  would  have  known  the 
worst.  But  the  feeling  that  the  air  was 
full  of  suppressed  profanity  was  very 
wearing,  and  after  standing  it  for  a week, 
he  gave  up  in  disgust  and  went  to  the 
White  Mountains.” 

“ Leaving  them  to  fight  it  out,  I sup* 
pose,”  interjected  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

“Not  at  all,”  explained  Uncle  Larry. 
“They  could  not  quarrel  unless  he  was 
present.  You  see,  he  could  not  leave  the 
titular  ghost  behind  him,  and  the  domi- 
ciliary ghost  could  not  leave  the  house. 
When  he  went  away  he  took  the  family 
ghost  with  him,  leaving  the  house  ghost 
behind.  Now  spooks  can’t  quarrel  when 
they  are  a hundred  miles  apart  any  more 
than  men  can.” 

“And  what  happened  afterward  ?”  ask- 
ed Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a pretty 
impatience. 

“A  most  marvellous  thing  happened. 
Eliphalet  Duncan  went  to  the  White 
Mountains,  and  in  the  car  of  the  railroad 
that  runs  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
he  met  a classmate  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  years,  and  this  classmate  introduced 
Duncan  to  his  sister,  and  this  sister  was  a 
remarkably  pretty  girl,  and  Duncan  fell 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington he  was  so  deep  in  love  that  he  be- 
gan to  consider  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  to  wonder  whether  she  might  ever  be 
induced  to  care  for  him  a little — ever  so 
little.” 

44 1 don’t  think  that  is  so  marvellous, 
a thing,”  said  Dear  Jones,  glancing  at 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

“Who  was  she?”  asked  the  Duchess, 
who  had  once  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

44  She  was  Miss  Kitty  Sutton,  of  Sarr 
Francisco,  and  she  was  a daughter  of  old 
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Judge  Sutton,  of  the  firm  of  Pixley  and 
Sutton.” 

“A  very  respectable  family,”  assented 
the  Duchess. 

“ I hope  she  wasn’t  a daughter  of  that 
loud  and  vulgar  old  Mrs.  Sutton  whom  I 
met  at  Saratoga  one  summer,  four  or  five 
years  ago  ?”  asked  Dear  Jones. 

“ Probably  she  was.” 

“She  was  a horrid  old  woman.  The 
boys  used  to  call  her  Mother  Gorgon.” 

“The  pretty  Kitty  Sutton  with  whom 
Eliphalet  Duncan  had  fallen  in  love 
was  the  daughter  of  Mother  Gorgon. 
But  he  never  saw  the  mother,  who  was  in 
Frisco,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  Santa  Fe,  or 
somewhere  out  West,  and  he  saw  a great 
deal  of  the  daughter,  who  was  up  in  the 
White  Mountains.  She  was  travelling 
with  her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  as  they 
journeyed  from  hotel  to  hotel,  Duncan 
went  with  them,  and  filled  out  the  quar- 
tette. Before  the  end  of  the  summer  he  be- 
gan to  think  about  proposing.  Of  course 
he  had  lots  of  chances,  going  on  excur- 
sions as  they  were  every  day.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  seize  the  first  opportunity, 
and  that  very  evening  he  took  her  out  for 
a moonlight  row  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
As  he  handed  her  into  the  boat  he  re- 
solved to  do  it,  and  he  had  a glimmer  of  a 
suspicion  that  she  knew  he  was  going  to 
do  it,  too.” 

“Girls,”  said  Dear  Jones,  “never  go 
out  in  a row-boat  at  night  with  a young 
man  unless  you  mean  to  accept  him.” 

“Sometimes  it’s  best  to  refuse  him,  and 
get  it  over  once  for  all,”  said  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

“As  Eliphalet  took  the  oars  he  felt  a 
sudden  chill.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but 
in  vain.  He  began  to  have  a growing 
consciousness  of  impending  evil.  Before 
he  had  taken  ten  strokes — and  he  was  a 
swift  oarsman — he  was  aware  of  a mys- 
terious presence  between  him  and  Miss 
Sutton.” 

“Was  it  the  guardian -angel  ghost 
warning  him  off  the  match  ?”  interrupted 
Dear  Jones. 

“That’s  just  what  it  was,”  said  Uncle 
Larry.  “And  he  yielded  to  it,  and  kept 
his  peace,  and  rowed  Miss  Sutton  back  to 
the  hotel  with  his  proposal  unspoken.” 

“ More  fool  he,”  said  Dear  Jones.  “ It 
will  take  more  than  one  ghost  to  keep  me 
from  proposing  when  my  mind  is  made 
up.”  And  he  looked  at  Baby  Van  Rens- 
selaer again. 


“The  next  morning,”  continued  Uncle 
Larry,  “Eliphalet  overslept  himself,  and 
when  he  went  down  to  a late  breakfast  he 
found  that  the  Suttons  had  gone  to  New 
York  by  the  morning  train.  He  wanted 
to  follow  them  at  once,  and  again  he  felt 
the  mysterious  presence  overpowering  his 
will.  He  struggled  two  days,  and  at  last 
he  roused  himself  to  do  what  he  wanted 
in  spite  of  the  spook.  When  he  arrived 
in  New  York  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 
He  dressed  himself  hastily,  and  went  to 
the  hotel  where  the  Suttons  put  up,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  at  least  her  brother.  The 
guardian  angel  fought  every  inch  of  the 
walk  with  him,  until  he  began  to  wonder 
whether,  if  Miss  Sutton  were  to  take  him, 
the  spook  would  forbid  the  banns.  At  the 
hotel  he  saw  no  one  that  night,  and  he 
went  home  determined  to  call  as  early  as 
he  could  the  next  afternoon,  and  make  an 
end  of  it.  When  he  left  his  office  about 
two  o’clock  the  next  day  to  learn  his  fate, 
he  had  not  walked  five  blocks  before  he 
discovered  that  the  wraith  of  the  Duncans 
had  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  suit. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  impending  evil, 
no  resistance,  no  struggle,  no  conscious- 
ness of  an  opposing  presence.  Eliphalet 
was  greatly  encouraged.  He  walked 
briskly  to  the  hotel ; he  found  Miss  Sutton 
alone.  He  asked  her  the  question,  and 
got  his  answer.” 

“She  accepted  him,  of  course,”  said 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

‘ * Of  course,  ” said  Uncle  Larry.  4 4 And 
while  they  were  in  the  first  flush  of  joy. 
swapping  confidences  and  confessions,  her 
brother  came  into  the  parlor  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  face  and  a telegram 
in  his  hand.  The  former  was  caused  by 
the  latter,  which  was  from  Frisco,  and 
which  announced  the  sudden  death  of 
Mrs.  Sutton,  their  mother.” 

“ And  that  was  why  the  ghost  no  long- 
er opposed  the  match  ?”  questioned  Dear 
Jones. 

“ Exactly.  You  see,  the  family  ghost 
knew  that  Mother  Gorgon  was  an  awful 
obstacle  to  Duncan’s  happiness,  so  it  warn- 
ed him.  But  the  moment  the  obstacle  was 
removed,  it  gave  its  consent  at  once.” 

The  fog  was  lowering  its  thick  damp 
curtain,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the 
other.  Dear  Jones  tightened  the  rug 
which  enwrapped  Baby  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  then  withdrew  again  into  his  own 
substantial  coverings. 
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Uncle  Larry  paused  in  his  story  long 
enough  to  light  another  of  the  tiny  cigars 
he  always  smoked. 

44 1 infer  that  Lord  Duncan” — the  Duch- 
ess was  scrupulous  in  the  bestowal  of  titles 
— “ saw  no  more  of  the  ghosts  after  he  was 
married.” 

4 4 He  never  saw  them  at  all,  at  any  time, 
-either  before  or  since.  But  they  came  very 
near  breaking  off  the  match,  and  thus 
Breaking  two  young  hearts.” 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  they  knew 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  they 
should  not  forever  after  hold  their  peace  ?” 
asked  Dear  Jones. 

4 4 How  could  a ghost,  or  even  two 
ghosts,  keep  a girl  from  marrying  the 
man  she  loved?”;  This  was  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer’s  question. 

44  It  seems  curious,  doesn’t  it?”  and  Un- 
*cle  Larry  tried  to  warm  himself  by  two 
or  three  sharp  pulls  at  his  fiery  little  cigar. 
44  And  the  circumstances  are  quite  as  curi- 
ous as  the  fact  itself.  You  see,  Miss  Sut- 
ton wouldn’t  be  married  for  a year  after 
her  mother’s  death,  so  she  and  Duncan 
had  lots  of  time  to  tell  each  other  all  they 
knew.  Eliphalet,  he  got  to  know  a good 
fieal  about  the  girls  she  went  to  school 
with,  and  Kitty,  she  learned  all  about  his 
family.  He  didn’t  tell  her  about  the  title 
for  a long  time,  as  he  wasn’t  one  to  brag. 
But  he  described  to  her  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem.  And  one  evening  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  wedding  day  hav- 
ing been  appointed  for  early  in  September, 
she  told  him  that  she  didn’t  want  a bridal 
tour  at  all,  she  just  wanted  to  go  down 
to  the  little  old  house  at  Salem  to  spend 
her  honey-moon  in  peace  and  quiet,  with 
nothing  to  do  and  nobody  to  bother  them. 
Well,  Eliphalet  jumped  at  the  suggestion: 
it  suited  him  down  to  the  ground.  All 
of  a sudden  he  remembered  the  spooks, 
and  it  knocked  him  all  of  a heap.  He 
had  told  her  about  the  Duncan  banshee, 
and  the  idea  of  having  an  ancestral  ghost 
in  personal  attendance  on  her  husband 
tickled  her  immensely.  But  he  had  never 
said  anything  about  the  ghost  which 
haunted  the  little  old  house  at  Salem. 
He  knew  she  would  be  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  if  the  house  ghost  revealed  itself 
to  her,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  to  Salem  on  their  wed- 
ding trip.  So  he  told  her  all  about  it,  and 
how  whenever  he  went  to  Salem  the  two 
ghosts  interfered,  and  gave  dark  stances 
and  manifested  and  materialized  and  made 


the  place  absolutely  impossible.  Kitty, 
she  listened  in  silence,  and  Eliphalet,  he 
thought  she  had  changed  her  mind.  But 
she  hadn’t  done  anything  of  the  kind.” 

44  J ust  like  a man— to  think  she  was  go- 
ing to,”  remarked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

“She  just  told  him  she  could  not  bear 
ghosts  herself,  but  she  would  not  marry 
a man  who  was  afraid  of  them.” 

4 4 Just  like  a girl — to  be  so  inconsistent,  ” 
remarked  Dear  Jones. 

Uncle  Larry’s  tiny  cigar  had  long  been 
extinct.  He  lighted  a new  one,  and  con- 
tinued : 4 4 Eliphalet  protested  in  vain.  Kit- 
ty said  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  was 
determined  to  pass  her  honey-moon  in  thq 
little  old  house  at  Salem,  and  she  was 
equally  determined  not  to  go  there  as  long 
as  there  were  any  ghosts  there.  Until  he 
could  assure  her  that  the  spectral  tenant 
had  received  notice  to  quit,  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  manifestations  and  ma- 
terializing, she  refused  to  be  married  at 
all.  She  did  not  intend  to  have  her  hon- 
ey-moon interrupted  by  two  wrangling 
ghosts,  and  the  wedding  could  be  post- 
poned until  he  had  made  ready  the  house 
for  her.” 

“She  was  an  unreasonable  young  wo- 
man,” said  the  Duchess. 

44  Well,  that’s  what  Eliphalet  thought, 
much  as  he  was  in  love  with  her.  And 
he  believed  he  could  talk  her  out  of  her 
determination.  But  he  couldn’t.  She 
was  set.  And  when  a girl  is  set,  there’s 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  to  the  inevita- 
ble. And  that’s  just  what  Eliphalet  did. 
He  saw  he  would  either  have  to  give  her 
up  or  to  get  the  ghosts  out;  and  as  he 
loved  her  and  did  not  care  for  the  ghosts, 
he  resolved  to  tackle  the  ghosts.  He  had 
clear  grit,  Eliphalet  had— he  was  half 
Scotch  and  half  Yankee,  and  neither 
breed  turns  tail  in  a hurry.  So  he  made 
his  plans  and. he  went  down  to  Salem. 
As  he  said  good-by  to  Kitty  he  had  an  im- 
pression that  she  was  sorry  she  had  made 
him  go,  but  she  kept  up  bravely,  and  put 
a bold  face  on  it,  and  saw  him  off,  and 
went  home  and  cried  for  an  hour,  and 
was  perfectly  miserable  until  he  came 
back  the  next  day.” 

44  Did  he  succeed  in  driving  the  ghosts 
away  ?”  asked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with 
great  interest. 

44  That’s  just  what  I’m  coming  to,”  said 
Uncle  Larry,  pausing  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  the  trained  story- 
teller. 4 4 You  see,  Eliphalet  had  got  a rath- 
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er  tough  job,  and  he  would  gladly  have 
had  an  extension  of  time  on  the  contract, 
but  he  had  to  choose  between  the  girl  and 
the  ghosts,  and  he  wanted  the  girl.  He 
tried  to  invent  or  remember  some  short 
and  easy  way  with  ghosts,  but  he  couldn’t. 
He  wished  that  somebody  had  invented  a 
specific  for  spooks — something  that  would 
make  the  ghosts  come  out  of  the  house 
and  die  in  the  yard.  He  wondered  if  he 
could  not  tempt  the  ghosts  to  run  in  debt, 
so  that  he  might  get  the  sheriff  to  help 
him.  He  wondered  also  whether  the 
ghosts  could  not  be  overcome  with  strong 
drink — a dissipated  spook,  a spook  with 
delirium  tremens,  might  be  committed  to 
the  inebriate  asylum.  But  none  of  these 
things  seemed  feasible.” 

“What  did  he  do?”  interrupted  Dear 
Jones.  “The  learned  counsel  will  please 
speak  to  the  point.” 

“ You  will  regret  this  unseemly  haste,” 
said  Uncle  Larry,  gravely,  “and  you  will 
be  as  much  surprised  when  you  know 
what  really  happened  as  Eliphalet  Dun- 
can was.” 

“What  was  it,  Uncle  Larry?”  asked 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer.  “I’m  all  impa- 
tience.” 

And  Uncle  Larry  proceeded : 

“Eliphalet  went  down  to  the  little  old 
house  at  Salem,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve  the  rival  ghosts  began  wran- 
gling as  before.  Raps  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  ringing  bells,  banging  tam- 
bourines, strumming  banjos  sailing  about 
the  room,  and  all  the  other  manifestations 
and  materializations  followed  one  another 
just  as  they  had  the  summer  before.  The 
only  difference  Eliphalet  could  detect  was 
a stronger  flavor  in  the  spectral  profanity ; 
and  this,  of  course,  was  only  a vague  im- 
pression, for  he  did  not  actually  hear  a 
single  word.  He  waited  awhile  in  pa- 
tience, listening  and  watching.  Of  course 
he  never  saw  either  of  the  ghosts,  because 
neither  of  them  could  appear  to  him.  At 
last  he  got  his  dander  up,  and  he  thought 
it  was  about  time  to  interfere,  so  he  rapped 
on  the  table,  and  asked  for  silence.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  that  the  spooks  were  listen- 
ing to  him  he  explained  the  situation  to 
them.  He  told  them  he  was  in  love,  and 
that  he  could  not  marry  unless  they  vaca- 
ted the  house.  He  appealed  to  them  as 
old  friends,  and  he  laid  claim  to  their  grat- 
itude. The  titular  ghost  had  been  shel- 
tered by  the  Duncan  family  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  the  domiciliary  ghost  had 


had  free  lodging  in  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem  for  nearly  two  centuries.  He 
implored  them  to  settle  their  differences, 
and  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty  at 
once.  He  suggested  that  they  had  bet- 
ter fight  it  out  then  and  there,  and  see 
who  was  master.  He  had  brought  down 
with  him  all  needful  weapons.  And  he 
pulled  out  his  valise,  and  spread  on  the 
table  a pair  of  navy  revolvers,  a pair  of 
shot-guns,  a pair  of  duelling  swords,  and 
a couple  of  bowie-knives.  He  offered  to 
serve  as  second  for  both  parties,  and  to 
give  the  word  when  to  begin.  He  also 
took  out  of  his  valise  a pack  of  cards  and 
a bottle  of  poison,  telling  them  that  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  carnage  they  might  cut 
the  cards  to  see  which  one  should  take  the 
poison.  Then  he  waited  anxiously  for 
their  reply.  For  a little  space  there  was 
silence.  Then  he  became  conscious  of  a 
tremulous  shivering  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had 
heard  from  that  direction  what  sounded 
like  a frightened  sigh  when  he  made  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  duel.  Something 
told  him  that  this  was  the  domiciliary 
ghost,  and  that  it  was  badly  scared.  Then 
he  was  impressed  by  a certain  movement  in 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  room,  as  though 
the  titular  ghost  were  drawing  himself  up 
with  offended  dignity.  Eliphalet  couldn't 
exactly  see  these  things,  because  he  never 
saw  the  ghosts,  but  he  felt  them.  After  a 
silence  of  nearly  a minute  a voice  came 
from  the  corner  where  the  family  ghost 
stood — a voice  strong  and  full,  but  trem- 
bling slightly  with  suppressed  passion. 
And  this  voice  told  Eliphalet  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  had  not  long  been  the  head 
of  the  Duncans,  and  that  he  had  never 
properly  considered  the  characteristics  of 
his  race  if  now  he  supposed  that  one  of  his 
blood  could  draw  his  sword  agai  nst  a wo- 
man. Eliphalet  said  he  had  never  sug- 
gested that  the  Duncan  ghost  should  raise 
his  hand  against  a woman,  and  all  he  want- 
ed was  that  the  Duncan  ghost  should  figlit 
the  other  ghost.  And  then  the  voice  told 
Eliphalet  that  the  other  ghost  was  a wo- 
man.” 

“What?”  said  Dear  Jones,  sitting  up 
suddenly.  “You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  ghost  which  haunted  the  house 
was  a woman  ?” 

“Those  were  the  very  words  Eliphalet 
Duncan  used,”  said  Uncle  Larry;  “but 
he  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  answer. 
All  at  once  he  recalled  the  traditions  about 
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the  domiciliary  ghost,  and  he  knew  that 
what  the  titular  ghost  said  was  the  fact. 
He  had  never  thought  of  the  sex  of  a spook, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
house  ghost  was  a woman.  No  sooner 
was  this  firmly  fixed  in  Eliphalet’s  mind 
than  he  saw  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  ghosts  must  be  married! — for  then 
there  would  be  no  more  interference,  no 
more  quarrelling,  no  more  manifesta- 
tions and  materializations,  no  more  dark 
seances,  with  their  raps  and  bells  and  tam- 
bourines and  banjos.  At  first  the  ghosts 
would  not  hear  of  it.  The  voice  in  the 
corner  declared  that  the  Duncan  wraith 
had  never  thought  of  matrimony.  But 
Eliphalet  argued  with  them,  and  pleaded 
and  persuaded  and  coaxed,  and  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  of  matrimony.  He  had  to 
•confess,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  get  a clergyman  to  marry  them ; 
but  the  voice  from  the  corner  gravely  told 
him  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  that,  as  there  was  no  lack  of  spir- 
itual chaplains.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  house  ghost  spoke,  in  a low,  clear, 
gentle  voice,  and  with  a quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  accent,  which  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  broad  Scotch 
speech  of  the  family  ghost.  She  said  that 
Eliphalet  Duncan  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  she  was  married.  But  this  did 
not  upset  Eliphalet  at  all ; he  remember- 
ed the  whole  case  clearly,  and  he  told  her 
she  was  not  a married  ghost,  but  a widow, 
since  her  husband  had  been  hung  for  mur- 


dering her.  Then  the  Duncan  ghost  drew 
attention  to  the  great  disparity  in  their 
ages,  saying  that  he  was  nearly  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old,  while  she  was 
barely  two  hundred.  But  Eliphalet  had 
not  talked  to  juries  for  nothing;  he  just 
buckled  to,  and  coaxed  those  ghosts  into 
matrimony.  Afterward  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  willing  to  be 
coaxed,  but  at  the  time  he  thought  he  had 
pretty  hard  work  to  convince  them  of  the 
advantages  of  the  plan.” 

“Did  he  succeed?”  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  a young  lady’s  interest 
in  matrimony. 

“He  did,”  said  Uncle  Larry.  “He 
talked  the  wraith  of  the  Duncans  and  the 
spectre  of  the  little  old  house  at  Salem 
into  a matrimonial  engagement.  And 
from  the  time  they  were  engaged  he  had 
no  more  trouble  with  them.  They  were 
rival  ghosts  no  longer.  They  were  mar- 
ried by  their  spiritual  chaplain  the  very 
same  day  that  Eliphalet  !Quncan  met 
Kitty  Sutton  in  front  of  the  railing  of 
Grace  Church.  The  ghostly  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  away  at  once  on  their 
bridal  tour,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Duncan 
went  down  to  the  little  old  house  at  Salem 
to  pass  their  honey-moon.” 

Uncle  Larry  stopped.  His  tiny  cigar 
was  out  again.  The  tale  of  the  rival 
ghosts  was  told.  A solemn  silence  fell 
on  the  little  party  on  the  deck  of  the  ocean 
steamer,  broken  harshly  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  fog-horn. 


THE  THUNDERER  OF  THE  PARIS  PRESS. 


WHAT  the  London  Times  is  to  Eng- 
land, the  Journal  des  Debats  is  to 
France.  There  are  Paris  newspapers  with 
a vastly  larger  circulation,  but  none  of 
equal  respectability  and  weight ; none  with 
an  equally  important  history ; none  which 
wields  so  much  influence  alike  among 
statesmen  and  among  the  solider  portion 
of  the  French  people.  It  is  an  English 
saying  that  “all  classes”  have  their  pre- 
ferred papers,  but  that  “all  Englishmen” 
read  the  Times  if  they  can,  though  it  does 
not  print  half  as  many  copies  as  the  Tele- 
graph ; and  the  Debate , with  all  its  weight, 
•circulates  a meagre  7000  or  8000  to  the  Fi- 
garo's 100, 000.  The  Debats  further  resem- 
bles the  Times  in  claiming  a past  which 
shows  that  it  has  taught  lessons  to  kings, 
changed  at  its  will  ministers  and  minis- 


tries, and  spoken  with  authority  in  the 
gravest  political  crises. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats , like  the  Lon- 
don Times , attempts  to  add  to  its  impor- 
tance by  shrouding  itself  in  mystery.  It 
is  impossible  for  a French  journal  to  en- 
tirely hide  the  names  of  its  writers  from 
the  public;  the  Debats  does  what  it  can 
to  hide  their  persons.  Its  editorial  offices 
are  in  a dark,  unfrequented  part  of  Paris, 
remote  from  the  journalists’  favorite  quar- 
ter, and  few  of  its  editors  go  to  hobnob  with 
their  confreres  at  the  Cafe  de  Su^de.  And 
not  the  least  striking  in  the  line  of  resem- 
blance between  these  two  Thunderers,  per- 
haps, is  their  remarkable  capacity  for  be- 
ing always  on  the  winning  side,  whatever 
may  happen.  In  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Debats  there  are  always  two  currents, 
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two  groups  of  adverse  tendencies,  and  free 
sway  is  given  to  each  according  to  the  way 
the  wind  blows.  There  are  blowers  hot 
and  blowers  cold.  When  cold  is  wisest, 
the  producers  of  heat  blow  but  gently; 
when  heat  is  wanted,  the  blowers  of  cold 
subside  into  gentlest  zephyr  breathers, 
while  the  others  take  a furious  turn  at 
the  bellows.  By  this  ingenious  plan  the 
process  of  changing  front  has  usually  been 
achieved  without  shocking  the  public  or 
attracting  too  much  attention.  In  other 
days  the  Dibats  made  these  changes  with 
regularity  and  precision;  it  sang  the  vir- 
tues of  Bonaparte  in  the  noblest  strain  of 
heroic  poetry,  only  to  cover  him  with  in- 
sults at  a later  period  in  the  bombastic 
style  of  the  Abb6  De  Lamennais.  It  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  the  most  fulsome 
good-wishes  in  melodious  and  roundabout 
phrases,  only  to  justify  by-and-by  the  in- 
carceration of  the  Princess  and  the  exile 
of  the  King.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  present  decade  it  found  its  policy  in 
adopting  a skeptical  tone,  was  wise,  wit- 
ty, pretending  to  believe  in  nobody,  and 
flying  with  ease  from  one  party  to  the 
other,  now  skirmishing  in  favor  of  its 
ancient  princes,  now  coquetting  with  the 
republic,  and  thus  making  for  itself  a safe 
record  for  the  future,  whatever  that  future 
might  hold. 

The  history  of  the  Dibats  as  a journal 
of  importance  began  about  the  year  1800. 
Previous  to  that  date  it  existed  as  a feeble 
and  uninfluential  sheet,  with  a portentous- 
ly long  name — Le  Journal  des  Debats  et 
Lois  du  Pouvoir  Legislatif  et  des  Actes 
du  Gouvemement . Its  head  was  too 
large  for  its  body,  and  it  was  a rickety 
child.  At  this  time  it  was  purchased  by 
the  brothers  Bertin,  two  sons  of  a secre- 
tary of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  a printer  named 
Lenormand,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
men  still  conduct  and  print  the  paper. 
They  made  it  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
and  monarchical  reaction  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  France,  and  thus 
took  at  its  flood  the  tide  leading  on  to  for- 
tune. They  at  once  began  the  trimming 
policy  already  spoken  of.  The  elder  bro- 
ther became  an  active  agent  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  believing  the  restoration  to 
be  nearer  than  it  was,  and  having  been 
compromised  in  a royalist  plot,  was  obliged 
to  flee  the  country  to  escape  Fouchd’s  po- 
lice. But  the  newspaper  remained  in  the 


hands  of  the  younger  brother,  who  had 
wisely  leaned  the  other  way  to  preserve  a 
nice  balance ; and  when,  a little  later,  the 
proclamation  of  the  life-consulship  seemed 
to  solve  all  doubts,  the  brother  in  charge 
of  the  Dibats  pronounced  squarely  in  fa- 
vor of  Bonaparte  as  against  the  princes, 
and  asked  for  him  the  monarchical  in- 
vestiture. 

Unfortunately  for  the  wily  Dibats , 
however,  Bonaparte  was  not  much  dis- 
posed to  court  favor  with  newspapers  and 
their  editors ; he  had  his  way  of  exacting 
service  from  newspaper  men,  and  it  was 
not  a very  complaisant  way.  One  of  the 
first  of  his  grim  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
Editor  Bertin  was  to  change  the  name  of 
the  paper,  and  the  Dibats  came  out  one 
morning  as  the  Journal  de  VEmpire. 
The  Emperor’s  second  joke  was  grimmer 
still ; he  appointed  a censor  in  the  person 
of  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  stood  over 
Monsieur  Bertin  with  a moral  cat-o’-nine- 
tails, so  that  he  should  write  his  prettiest. 
And  the  third  joke  of  the  Little  Corporal 
was  grimmest  of  all;  for  he  acted  on 
Fouche’s  advice,  and  turned  Bertin  out  of 
the  office  entirely,  took  the  brothers’  news- 
paper away  from  them,  gave  them  no  in- 
demnity, and  divided  their  property  among 
eighteen  stockholders  of  his  own  choosing 
— among  whom  may  be  observed  the  name 
of  M.  De  R^musat,  father  of  the  present 
Academician.  The  period  which  extends 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the 
“hundred  days”  was  an  interesting  one 
for  the  badgered  newspaper.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  1814,  the  Journal  de  VEmpire 
said:  “The  Emperor  is  marching  to  de- 
liver his  besieged  capital.”  Four  weeks 
afterward,  on  the  1st  of  April,  it  was  the 
Journal  des  Debats — its  old  head  once 
more  in  place — which  coolly  remarked: 
“Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  has  ar- 
rived at  Vesoul;  Bonaparte  remains  at 
several  hours’  march  of  our  walls.”  No 
sooner  had  the  legitimate  princes  return- 
ed than  the  brother  Bertin  who  was  in  ex- 
ile returned  also,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Debats , while  the  brother  who  had  fa- 
vored Napoleonism  in  turn  44  effaced  him- 
self.” This  was  a grand  time  for  the  Di- 
bats ; it  rode  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperi- 
ty. Its  circulation  reached  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  daily— a figure  which  at 
that  period  was  enormous,  and  even  now 
is  respectable.  From  that  time  till  the 
death  of  the  brothers,  some  thirty  years 
later,  the  Bertins  conducted  the  paper  so 
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skillfully  that  its  lucky  star  was  always 
in  the  ascendant.  One  of  the  brothers, 
having  a love  of  office,  became  successive- 
ly Councillor  of  State,  Deputy,  and  Peer 
of  France.  They  died  within  a year  of 
each  other,  and  left  the  Debats  in  the 
hands  of  a son,  who  continued  to  con- 
duct it  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a few 
years  ago.  He  was  a master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  journal  was  to  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  He  never  allowed  a 
number  to  go  to  press  until  he  had  read 
the  proofs  himself,  from  the  first  line  to 
the  last.  He  was  grave,  dignified,  pro- 
foundly respectable;  always  with  a white 
tie,  a sedate  walk,  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him,  and  his  head  lowered,  looking, 
it  was  said,  “ like  a distinguished  and  re- 
spectable Lablacbe.” 

All  American  tourists  know  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  from  whose 
steeple  rang  the  fatal  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  stands  on 
the  Place  du  Louvre,  fronting  the  palace, 
and  is  one  of  the  lions  which  every  good 
American  must  see.  Probably  the  last 
thing  that  would  occur  to  the  average 
tourist  would  be  to  look  behind  this  old 
church  to  see  what  is  there.  But  if  he 
should,  after  looking  through  the  interior 
of  the  building,  pass  out  at  the  back  door 
on  the  right  of  the  chancel,  he  would  find 
himself  in  a dark  old  lane  of  a street, 
some  of  whose  houses  are  almost  as  old  as 
the  church  itself — and  that  is  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years.  This  ancient  street,  like 
most  of  the  old  streets  of  Paris,  has  a name 
compounded  of  several  words ; it  is  called 
La  Rue  des  Pretres  St.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
rois.  It  is  narrow,  badly  paved,  and 
crowded  with  dark  old  shops  in  decrepit 
buildings,  upon  the  front  of  one  of  which, 
opposite  one  of  the  gargoyles  of  the  church, 
hangs  a mouldering  sign  with  the  half- 
effaced  letters,  “Journal  des  D^bats.” 
In  this  forgotten  corner  of  Paris  is  still 
printed  the  Paris  Thunderer,  on  the  same 
spot  where  it  first  saw  the  light.  The 
building  is  an  old  house  of  an  ancient 
provincial  town,  and  the  printing-office, 
like  most  of  those  in  Paris,  is  on  the 
ground -floor;  and  here  the  presses  of  Le- 
norraand  have  jogged  on  through  em- 
pires, royalties,  revolutions,  and  repub- 
lics. Passing  through  a damp  court-yard, 
we  mount  a stone  staircase  whose  rocky 
balustrade  is  worn  smooth  with  the  hands 
of  many  generations,  and  enter  a large 
bare  room  on  the  second  story,  ornament- 


ed with  screens  and  a portrait  of  the  last 
of  the  Bertins.  This  is  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Debats,  and  here  have  worked  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  Paris 
newspaper  world.  In  fact,  few  of  the 
editors  who  have  from  time  to  time  la- 
bored in  this  room  but  have  made  a mark 
in  letters  or  occupied  a position  of  emi- 
nence in  the  state.  The  number  of  public 
functionaries  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy  who  have  driven  their  pens  in 
this  room  is  incalculable.  Among  them 
have  been  De  Chateaubriand,  Jules  Janin, 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Philar^te  Chasles, 
Pr6vost-Paradol,  Michel  Chevalier ; and 
to  these  names  may  be  added  living  celeb- 
rities like  John  Lemoinne,  Ernest  Renan, 
and  Taine.  The  two  sons-in-law  of  the 
last  Bertin,  M.  Bapst  and  L6on  Say,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  conductors  of  the  Debats. 
These  two  formed  an  intelligent  dualism 
such  as  has  always  marked  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Debats , and  continued  the 
double  current  of  opinion  running  through 
its  columns. 

John  Lemoinne  is  a man  past  sixty, 
grave  and  thoughtful  in  appearance,  wear- 
ing always  a white  neck-tie  and  a serious 
countenance.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1814,  of  French  parents,  and  his  early  life 
was  passed  on  what  Frenchmen  consider  to 
be  the  wrong  side  of  the  Channel.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  he  speaks  the  English 
language  perfectly — a thing  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  a Parisian;  and  another 
result  is  that  he  is  not  such  a frantic  ad- 
mirer of  French  ways,  especially  in  poli- 
tics, as  his  countrymen  commonly  are.  He 
is  therefore  unhappy ; and  what  is  worse, 
unpopular.  His  fellow- journalists  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  an  Anglomaniac,  and 
do  not  like  him ; and  he  is  said  to  be  for- 
ever in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  French 
would  be  happier  with  a free  republic,  like 
the  Americans,  or  a constitutional  mon- 
archy, like  the  English.  In  the  fall  of 
1873,  when  there  was  thought  to  be  a real- 
ly strong  likelihood  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  would  mount  the  French  throne 
as  Henry  V.,  M.  Lemoinne  is  said  to  have 
looked  very  complacently  on  the  prospect 
of  a solution  of  his  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
monarchy ; but  the  Comte  abandoned  the 
dangerous  enterprise  at  the  last  moment, 
and  left  Lemoinne  to  struggle  again  with 
his  doubts.  M.  Lemoinne  is  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  Academy  who  now 
represent  journalism  in  that  body.  He 
succeeded  Jules  Janin  in  1875.  In  1880 
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he  was  chosen  by  the  Left  Centre  a Life- 
Senator  to  succeed  M.  De  Lavergne. 

M.  Taine  is  also  accused  of  Anglomania 
by  his  fellow-journalists,  and  he  has  a 
great  many  bitter  enemies  among  those 
who  should  be  proud  of  him.  Unques- 
tionably the  ablest  writer  on  the  French 
press,  if  we  except  Renan,  he  was  igno- 
miniously  defeated  when  a candidate  for 
the  Academy  in  1874,  and  a man  vastly 
his  inferior  in  mental  acquirements  and 
literary  skill,  but  as  vastly  his  superior  in 
popularity,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  There 
were,  however,  aside  from  the  question  of 
personal  popularity,  two  strong  parties  ar- 
rayed against  Taine  in  this  matter — one 
the  clerical  party,  the  other  the  art-critic- 
al party.  The  latter  considered  him  he- 
retical in  daring  to  differ  from  the  general 
voice  in  his  estimate  of  Raphael’s  great- 
ness; the  former  opposed  him  on  account 
of  the  alleged  materialism  in  his  writings. 
Guizot  and  other  great  men  worked  hard 
for  Taine’s  election,  but  French  horror  of 
heresy  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas  was  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
lamb  chosen  to  crowd  out  this  terrible 
black  sheep.  Taine  was  a competitor  for 
the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  M. 
Thiers,  but  Henri  Martin  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  (1878) 
another  vacancy  occurred,  and  Taine  was 
elected. 

M.  Renan,  the  most  brilliant  writer  in 
France,  and  an  Academician  (elected  in 
1878),  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  Life  of 
Jesus . He  is  the  leading  champion  of 
free  thought  in  Europe,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  been  excommunica- 
ted by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  His  life  is 
said  to  be  beyond  custom  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  his  manners  are  extremely  gen- 
tle and  kindly.  He  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  sixty,  handsome,  wears  no  beard, 
and  looks  like  a good  priest.  He  was,  in 
fact,  educated  for  the  Romish  priesthood, 
and  had  the  prospect  of  high  position  in 
the  Church,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
fine  abilities,  but  because  there  was  family 
influence  at  his  back.  He  does  not  write 
often  for  the  Debats , and  when  one  of 
his  pungent  articles  does  appear,  it  at- 
tracts great  attention  and  remark. 

M.  De  Pressense,  recently  elected  Life- 
Senator,  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  edito- 
rial corps  of  the  Debats . 

Of  previous  editors  of  the  Debate,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  most  interest- 
ing to  American  readers  are  doubtless  M. 


Pr6vost-Paradol  and  Jules  Janin.  The 
former  was  chief  political  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  J.  J.  Weiss,  for  a long  time, 
and  after  having  for  years  opposed  the  rule 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  so  far  modified  his 
antagonism  that,  in  1870,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
died  soon  after  by  his  own  hand.  A Paris 
journal  gives  the  following  characteristh** 
ally  French  explanation  of  the  suicide: 

“Sobered  from  the  mental  intoxication 
of  the  air  of  Paris,  the  Ollivier  ministry, 
and  the  Academic  reception — where  he  had 
been  preferred  to  Janin — looking  into  his 
own  breast  he  recalled  the  struggles  he 
had  made  against  the  establishment  of  the 
regime  of  1852 — an  opposition  which  had 
given  him  the  importance  of  a character* 
He  remembered  how  he  had  been  pursued 
like  a proscribed  man  through  the  press, 
when  no  paper  could  take  him  as  an  editor 
under  fear  of  suppression.  He  saw  the 
whole  of  this  past,  so  bitter  in  view  of  the 
new  situation  he  had  voluntarily  made  fat 
himself ; it  may  even  be  that  he  had  a pre- 
sentiment of  the  coming  disasters  to  the 
country.  He  looked  at  himself  well  in 
the  glass — no  doubt  said,  Is  this  yout*^ 
and  blew  out  his  brains  between  the 
eyes.” 

Jules  Janin,  who  for  many  years  wxo|R 
the  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  DSbats^  watt 
styled  “The  prince  of  critics.”  His  writ? 
ings  were  looked  upon  as  so  important 
that  great  numbers  of  people  bought  the 
Debats  to  read  them,  who  read  nothing 
else  in  the  paper.  He  was  a large,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a spacious  forehead, 
about  which  curled  a profusion  of  gray 
hair,  while  his  broad,  round  face  was 
flanked  by  fleecy  white  side  whiskers, 
his  fat  neck  was  surrounded  by  an  im- 
maculate white  neckcloth.  He  also  usu- 
ally wore  a black  waistcoat  of  clerical 
cut,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  ham 
look  like  a clergyman.  Aside  from  his 
dramatic  criticisms,  he  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  translation  of  Horace.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1870,  whenhitt 
was  aged  sixty-six.  Up  to  this  time  ha 
had  continued  to  write  regularly  for  At 
Debats.  When  he  retired,  M.  Bapst 
him  to  choose  his  own  successor  from 
among  the  enormous  number  of  appli- 
cants. He  chose  M.  Clement  Carraguel, 
concerning  whom  the  wits  said  Janin 
showed  a delicious  shrewdness  in  choosing 
him,  for  thus  he  made  sure  of  being  most 
profoundly  regretted. 
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1VTATURE  at  last  was  truly  awakening,  would  never  reach.  The  sun  smote  it. 
1 1 and  color  coining*  into  her  pallid  face,  the  high  winds  ground  the  honeycombed 
On  every  .side  were  increasing'  movement  cakes  together  * and  the  rbh  and  tlow  of 
and  evidences  of  life.  Sunhy  hill  sides  the  tide  |>errnitted  no  pause  in  the  work  of 
were  free  of  snow,  and,  when  precipitous,  disintegration.  By  the  middle  of  March 
the  oozing  frost  loosed  the  hold  of  stones  the  blue  water  predominated,  and  adv co- 
upon the  soil  or  the  clay  in  the  banks  to  turous  steamers  had  already  picked  and 
the  play  of  ynivitaitoit.  Will  the  world  pounded  their  Way  to  and  from  the  city, 
become  level  if  there  are  no  more  up-  Only  those  deeply  enamored  of  Nature 
heavals ? The  ice  of  the  upper  Hudson  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  first  month 
was  journeying  toward  the  sea  that  it  ! of  spring;  but  for  thorn  this  season  pos- 
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sesses  a peculiar  fascination.  The  beauty 
that  has  been  so  cold  and  repellent  is  re- 
lenting, yielding,  seemingly  against  her 
will,  to  a wooing  that  can  not  be  re- 
pulsed by  even  her  harshest  moods.  To 
the  vigilance  of  love,  sudden,  unexpected 
smiles  are  caught;  and  though,  as  if  re- 
gretting them,  the  frown  quickly  returns, 
it  is  often  less  forbidding.  It  is  a peri- 
od full  of  delicious,  soul-thrilling  “first 
times,”  the  coy,  exquisite  beginnings  of 
that  final  abandon  to  her  suitor  in  the 
sky.  Although  she  veils  her  face  for 
days  with  clouds,  and  again  and  again 
greets  him  in  the  dawn,  wrapped  in  her 
old  icy  reserve,  he  smiles  back  his  answer, 
and  she  can  not  resist.  Indeed,  there  soon 
come  warm,  still,  bright  days  whereon  she 
feels  herself  going,  but  does  not  even  pro- 
test. Then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  of 
lost  ground,  there  is  a passionate  effort  to 
regain  her  wintry  aspect.  It  is  so  passion- 
ate as  to  betray  her,  so  stormy  as  to  insure 
a profounder  relenting,  a warmer,  more 
tearful,  and  penitent  smile  after  her  wild 
mood  is  over.  She  finds  that  she  can  not 
return  to  her  former  sustained  coldness, 
and  so  at  last  surrenders,  and  the  frost 
passes  wholly  from  her  heart. 

To  Alf  s and  Johnnie's  delight  it  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  these  gentlest  moods  of 
early  spring  occurred  on  Saturday — that 
weekly  millennium  of  school -children. 
With  plans  and  preparations  matured, 
they  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and,  scamper- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  frozen  ground 
and  the  remaining  patches  of  ice  and 
snow,  had  carried  every  pail  and  pan  that 
they  could  coax  from  their  mother  to  a 
rocky  hill-side  whereon  clustered  a few 
sugar-maples.  Webb,  the  evening  before, 
had  inserted  into  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
trees  little  wooden  troughs,  and  from  these 
the  tinkling  drip  of  the  sap  made  a music 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  robins  to  the  eager 
boy  and  girl. 

At  the  breakfast  table  each  one  was  ex- 
patiating on  the  rare  promise  of  the  day. 
Even  Mrs.  Clifford,  awakened  by  the  half- 
subdued  clatter  of  the  children,  had  seen 
the  brilliant,  rose-tinted  dawn. 

“ The  day  can  not  be  more  beautiful 
than  was  the  night,”  Webb  remarked. 
“A  little  after  midnight  I was  awakened 
by  a clamor  from  the  poultry,  and  sus- 
pecting either  two-  or  four-footed  thieves, 
I was  soon  covering  the  hennery  with 
my  gun.  As  a result,  Sir  Mephitis,  as 
Burroughs  calls  him,  lies  stark  and  stiff 


near  the  door.  After  watching  awhile, 
and  finding  no  other  marauders  abroad, 
I became  aware  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  nights  I had  ever  seen.  It 
was  hard  to  imagine  that,  a few  hours 
before,  a gale  had  been  blowing  under  a 
cloudy  sky.  The  moonlight  was  so  clear 
that  I could  see  to  read  distinctly.  So  at- 
tractive and  still  was  the  night  that  I 
started  for  an  hour’s  walk  up  the  boule- 
vard, and  when  near  Idlewild  brook  had 
the  fortune  to  empty  the  other  barrel  of 
my  gun  into  a great  horned  owl.  How 
the  echoes  resounded  in  the  quiet  night! 
The  changes  in  April  are  more  rapid,  but 
they  are  on  a grander  scale  this  month.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  laughed  Burt,  “ that 
your  range  iu  the  change  of  topic  is  even 
more  sublime.  From  Sir  Mephitis  to  ro- 
mantic moonlight  and  lofty  musings,  no 
doubt,  which  ended  with  a screech-owl.” 

“ The  great  horned  is  not  a screech-owl, 
as  you  ought  to  know.  Well,  Nature  is 
to  blame  for  my  alternations.  I only  took 
the  goods  the  gods  sent.” 

“I  hope  you  did  not  take  cold,”  said 
Maggie.  “The  idea  of  prowling  around 
at  that  time  of  night !” 

“ Webb  was  in  hopes  that  Nature  might 
bestow  upon  him  some  confidences  by 
moonlight  that  he  could  not  coax  from 
her  in  broad  day.  I shall  seek  better 
game  than  you  found.  Ducks  are  becom- 
ing plenty  in  the  river,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  a crack  at  them  this 
morning.  So  I shall  paddle  out  with  a 
white  coat  over  my  clothes,  and  pretend 
to  be  a cake  of  ice.  If  I bring  you  a 
canvas-back,  Amy,  will  you  put  the  wish- 
bone over  the  door  ?” 

“Not  till  after  I have  locked  it  and 
hidden  the  key.” 

Without  any  pre-arranged  purpose  the 
day  promised  to  be  given  up  largely  to 
country  sport.  Burt  had  taken  a lunch, 
and  would  not  return  until  night,  while 
the  increasing  warmth  and  brilliancy  of 
the  sunshine,  and  the  children’s  voices 
from  the  maple  grove,  soon  lured  Amy  to 
the  piazza. 

“Come,”  cried  Webb,  who  emerged 
from  the  wood-house  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  “don  rubber  boots  and  wraps, 
and  we’ll  improvise  a maple-sugar  camp 
of  the  New  England  style  a hundred  years 
ago.  We  should  make  the  most  of  a day 
like  this.” 

They  soon  joined  the  children  on  the 
hill  side,  whither  Abram  had  already  car- 
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ried  a capacious  iron  pot  as  black  as  him- 
self. On  a little  terrace  that  was  warm 
and  bare  of  snow,  Webb  set  up  cross- sticks 
in  gypsy  fashion,  and  then  with  a chain 
suspended  the  pot,  the  children  dancing 
like  witches  around  it.  Mr.  Clifford  and 
his  little  grandson  Ned  now  appeared, 
the  latter  joining  in  the  eager  quest  for 
dry  sticks.  Not  far  away  was  a large 
tree  that  for  several  years  had  been  slow- 
ly dying,  its  few  living  branches  having 
flushed  in  their  last  premature  and  hectic 
glow  early  in  September.  Dry  sticks 
would  make  little  impression  on  the  sap 
that  now  in  the  warmer  light  dropped 
faster  from  the  wounded  maples,  and 
therefore  to  supply  the  intense  heat  that 
should  give  them  at  least  a rich  syrup  be- 
fore night,  Webb  threw  off  his  coat  and 
attacked  the  defunct  veteran  of  the  grove. 
Amy  watched  his  vigorous  strokes  with 
growing  zest ; and  he,  conscious  of  her 
eyes,  struck  strong  and  true.  Leonard, 
not  far  away,  was  removing  impediments 
from  the  courses,  thus  securing  a more 
rapid  flow  of  the  water  and  drainage  of  the 
land.  He  had  sent  up  his  cheery  voice 
from  time  to  time,  but  now  joined  the 
group,  that  he  might  witness  the  fall  of 
a tree  that  was  old  when  he  played  near 
it  like  his  own  .children  to-day.  The 
echoes  of  the  ringing  axe  came  back  to 
them  from  an  adjacent  hill  side;  a squir- 
rel barked  and  “snickered,”  as  if  he  too 
were  a party  to  the  fun ; crows  overhead 
cawed  a protest  at  the  destruction  of  their 
ancient  perch;  but  with  steady  and  re- 
morseless stroke  the  axe  was  driven 
through  the  concentric  rings  on  either 
side  into  the  tree’s  dead  heart.  At  last,  as 
fibre  after  fibre  was  cut  away,  it  began  to 
tremble.  The  children  stood  breathless 
and  almost  pitying  as  they  saw  the  shiv- 
er, that  seemed  conscious,  which  followed 
each  blow.  Something  of  the  same  cal- 
lousness of  custom  with  which  the  fall  of 
a man  is  witnessed  must  blunt  one's  na- 
ture before  he  can  look  unmoved  upon 
the  destruction  of  a familiar  tree. 

As  the  dead  maple  trembled  more  and 
more  violently,  and  at  last  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the  breathless  air,  Amy  cried, 
4 4 Webb ! Webb ! come  away !” 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when,  with  a 
slow  and  stately  motion,  the  lofty  head 
bowed;  there  was  a rush  through  the  air, 
and  an  echoing  crash  upon  the  rocks.  She 
sprang  forward  with  a slight  cry,  but 
Webb,  leaning  his  axe  on  the  prostrate 


bole,  looked  smilingly  at  her,  and  said, 
“Why,  Amy,  there  is  no  more  danger  in 
this  work  than  in  cutting  a stalk  of  corn, 
if  one  knows  how.” 

“There  appears  to  be  more,”  she  re- 
plied. “I  never  saw  a large  tree  cut 
down  before,  but  have  certainly  read  of 
people  being  crushed.  Does  it  often  hap- 
pen ?” 

“No,  indeed.” 

“By-the-way,  Amy,”  said  Leonard,  “the 
wood-chopper  that  you  visited  with  me  is 
doing  so  well  that  we  shall  give  him  work 
on  the  farm  this  summer.  There  was  a 
little  wheat  in  all  that  chaff  of  a man, 
and  it’s  beginning  to  grow.  But  the  wife 
is  a case.  He  says  he  would  like  to  work 
where  he  can  see  you  occasionally.” 

“I  have  been  there  twice  with  Webb 
since,  and  shall  go  oftener  when  the  roads 
are  better,”  she  replied,  simply. 

4 4 That’s  right,  Amy ; follow  up  a thing,” 
said  Mr.  Clifford.  44  It’s  better  to  help  one 
family  than  to  try  to  help  a dozen.  That 
was  a good  clean  cut,  Webb,”  he  added, 
examining  the  stump.  “I  dislike  to  see 
a tree  haggled  down.” 

“How  strong  you  are,  Webb!”  said 
Amy.  “ I suppose  that  if  you  had  lived 
a few  hundred  years  ago  you  would  have 
been  hacking  at  people  in  the  same  way.” 

44  And  so  might  have  been  a hero,  and 
won  your  admiration  if  you  had  lived 
then  in  some  gray  castle,  with  the  floor  of 
your  bower  strewn  with  rushes.  Now 
there  is  no  career  for  me  but  that  of  a 
plain  farmer.” 

44  What  manly  task  was  given  long  be- 
fore knighthood,  eh,  Webb  ? Right  royal 
was  the  commission,  too.  Was  it  not  to 
subdue  the  earth?  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  striving  after  the  higher  mastery, 
one  into  which  you  can  put  all  your  mind 
as  well  as  muscle.  Knocking  people  on 
the  head  wasn’t  a very  high  art.” 

“What!  not  in  behalf  of  a distressed 
damsel  ?” 

“I  imagine  there  will  always  be  dis- 
tressed damsels  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in 
fiction  it  would  seem  that  many  would  be 
nothing  if  not  distressed.  You  can  sure- 
ly find  one,  Webb,  and  so  be  a knight  in 
spite  of  our  prosaic  times.” 

44 1 shall  not  try,”  he  replied,  laughing. 

4 4 1 am  content  to  be  a farmer,  and  am  glad 
you  do  not  think  our  work  is  coarse  and 
common.  You  obtained  some  good  ideas 
in  Englaud,  Amy.  The  tastes  of  the  av- 
erage American  girl  incline  too  much  to- 
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“Why,  Webb,  you  almost  equal  Dr. 
Marvin.” 

4 4 Oh  no ; I only  become  acquainted  with 
my  favorites.  If  a bird  is  rare,  though 
commonplace  in  itself,  he  will  pursue  it 
as  if  it  laid  golden  eggs.” 

A howl  from  Ned  proved  that  even  the 
brightest  days  and  scenes  have  their  draw- 
backs. The  little  fellow  had  been  prowl- 
ing around  among  the  pails  and  pans,  in- 
tent on  obtaining  a drink  of  the  sap,  and 
thus  had  put  his  hand  on  a honey-bee 
seeking  the  first  sweet  of  the  year.  In 
an  instant  Webb  reached  his  side,  and 
saw  what  the  trouble  was.  Carrying  him 
to  the  fire,  he  drew  a key  from  his  pocket, 
and  pressed  its  hollow  ward  over  the  spot 
stung.  This  caused  the  poison  to  work 
out.  Nature’s  remedy — mud— abounded, 
and  soon  a little  moist  clay  covered  the 
wound,  and  Amy  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  tried  to  pacify  him,  while  Leonard, 
his  father,  who  had  strolled  away  with  Mr. 
Clifford,  speedily  returned.  The  grand- 
father looked  down  commiseratingly  on 
the  sobbing  little  companion  of  his  earlier 
morning  walk,  and  soon  brought,  not 
merely  serenity,  but  joy  unbounded,  by  a 
quiet  proposition. 

44 1 will  go  back  to  the  house,”  he  said, 
“and  have  mamma  put  up  a nice  lunch, 
and  you  and  the  other  children  can  eat 
your  dinner  here  by  the  fire.  So  can  you, 
Webb  and  Amy,  and  then  you  can  look 
after  the  youngsters.  It’s.warm  and  dry 
here.  Suppose  you  have  a little  picnic, 
which,  in  March,  will  be  a thing  to  re- 
member. Alf,  you  can  come  with  me, 
and  while  mamma  is  preparing  the  lunch 
you  can  run  to  the  market  and  get  some 
oysters  and  clams,  and  these,  with  pota- 
toes, you  can  roast  in  the  ashes  of  a 
smaller  fire,  which  Ned  and  Johnnie  can 
look  after  under  Webb's  superintend- 
ence. Wouldn't  you  like  my  little  plan, 
Amy  ?” 

44  Yes,  indeed,”  she  replied,  putting  her 
hands  caressingly  within  his  arm.  44  It's 
hard  to  think  you  are  old  when  you  know 
so  well  what  we  young  people  like.  I 
didn't  believe  that  this  day  could  be  bright- 
er or  jollier,  and  yet  your  plan  has  made 
the  children  half  wild.” 

Indeed,  Alf  had  already  given  his  ap- 
proval by  tearing  off  toward  the  house 
for  the  materials  of  this  unheard-of  March 
feast  in  the  woods,  and,  as  if  made  buoy- 
ant by  the  good  promise  of  his  little  pro- 
ject in  the  children’s  behalf,  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  followed  with  a step  wonderfully 
elastic  for  a man  of  fourscore. 

44  Well,  Heaven  grant  I may  attain  an 
age  like  that!”  said  Webb,  looking  wist- 
fully after  him.  44  There  is  more  of  spring 
than  autumn  in  father  yet,  and  I don't  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  winter  in  his  life. 

Well,  Amy,  like  the  birds  and  squirrels 
around  us,  we  shall  dine  out-of-doors  to- 
day. You  must  be  mistress  of  the  ban- 
quet; Ned,  Johnnie,  and  I place  ourselves 
under  your  orders:  don’t  we,  Johnnie  ?” 

“ To  be  sure,  Uncle  Webb;  only  I’m  so 
crazy  over  all  this  fun  that  I'm  sure  I can 
never  do  anything  straight.” 

“Well,  then,  ‘bustle!  bustle!’”  cried 
Amy.  4 4 1 believe  with  Maggie  that  house- 
keeping and  dining  well  are  high  arts, 
aud  not  humdrum  necessities.  Webb,  I 
need  a broad,  flat  rock.  Please  provide 
one  at  once,  while  Johnnie  gathers  clean 
dry  leaves  for  plates.  You,  Ned,  can  put 
lots  of  dry  sticks  between  the  stones  there, 
and  Uncle  Webb  will  kindle  the  right 
kind  of  a fire  to  leave  plenty  of  hot  coals 
and  ashes.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to 
make  his  science  useful.” 

Webb  was  becoming  a mystery  unto 
himself.  Was  it  the  exquisitely  pure  air 
and  the  exhilarating  spring  sunshine  that 
sent  the  blood  tingling  through  his  veins? 

Or  was  it  the  presence,  tones,  and  gestures 
of  a girl  with  a brow  and  neck  like  the 
snow  that  glistened  on  the  mountain 
slopes  above  them,  and  large  true  eyes 
that  sometimes  seemed  gray  and  again 
blue  ? Amy’s  developing  beauty  was  far 
removed  from  a fixed  type  of  prettiness, 
and  he  felt  this  in  a vague  way.  The 
majority  of  the  girls  of  his  acquaintance 
appeared  much  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  had  a manner  rather 
than  an  individuality,  and  looked  and 
acted  much  the  same  whenever  he  saw 
them.  They  were  conventionalized  after 
some  received  country  type,  and  although 
farmers’  daughters,  they  seemed  unnatu- 
ral to  this  lover  of  nature.  Allowing  for 
the  difference  in  years,  Amy  was  as  un- 
conscious of  herself  as  Alf  or  Johnnie. 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  mannerism  per- 
verted her  girlish  ways.  She  moved, 
talked,  and  acted  with  no  more  effort  or 
thought  of  effort  than  had  the  bluebirds 
that  were  passing  to  and  fro  with  their 
simple  notes  and  graceful  flight.  She 
was  nature  in  its  phase  of  girlhood.  To 
one  of  his  temperament  and  training  the 
perfect  day  itself  would  have  been  full  of 
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unalloyed  enjoyment  were  it  occupied 
with  his  ordinary  labors;  but  for  some 
reason  this  unpremeditated  holiday,  with 
Amy’s  companionship,  gave  him  a plea- 
sure before  unknown  — a pleasure  deep 
and  satisfying,  unmarred  by  any  jarring 
discords  or  uneasy  protests  of  conscience 
or  reason.  Truly,  on  this  spring  day  a 
first  time  came  to  him,  a new  element  was 
entering  into  his  life.  He  did  not  think 
of  defining  it ; he  did  not  even  recognize  it, 
except  in  the  old  and  general  way  that 
Amy’s  presence  had  enriched  them  all, 
and  in  his  own  case  had  arrested  a tend- 
ency to  become  materialistic  and  narrow. 
On  a like  day  the  year  before  he  would 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of 
the  farm,  and  merely  conscious  to  a cer- 
tain extent  of  the  sky  above  him  and  the 
bird  song  and  beauty  around  him.  To- 
day they  were  like  revelations.  Even  a 
March  world  was  transfigured.  His  zest 
in  living  and  -working  was  enhanced  a 
thousandfold,  because  life  and  work  were 
illumined  by  happiness,  as  the  scene  was 
brightened  by  sunshine.  He  felt  that  he 
had  only  half  seen  the  world  before;  now 
he  had  the  joy  of  one  gradually  gaining 
vision  after  partial  blindness. 

Amy  saw  that  he  was  enjoying  the  day 
immensely  in  his  quiet  way;  she  also  saw 
that  she  had  not  a little  to  do  with  the 
result,  and  the  thought  that  she  could 
please  and  interest  the  grave  and  thought- 
ful man — for  he  was  six  years  her  senior 
— conveyed  a delicious  sense  of  power. 
And  yet  she  was  pleased  much  as  a child 
would  be.  “He  knows  so  much  more 
than  I do,”  she  thought,  “and  is  usu- 
ally so  wrapped  up  in  some  deep  sub- 
ject, or  so  busy,  that  it's  awfully  jolly  to 
find  that  one  can  beguile  him  into  hav- 
ing such  a good  time.  Burt  is  so  exu- 
berant in  everything  that  I am  afraid  of 
being  carried  away,  as  by  a swift  stream, 
I know  not  where.  I feel  like  checking 
and  restraining  him  all  the  time.  For  me 
to  add  my  small  stock  of  mirth  to  his  im- 
mense spirits  would  be  like  lighting  a can- 
dle on  a day  like  this;  but  when  I smile 
on  Webb  the  effect  is  wonderful,  and  I 
can  never  get  over  my  pleased  surprise  at 
the  fact.” 

Thus,  like  the  awakening  forces  in  the 
soil  around  them,  a vital  force  was  de- 
veloping in  two  human  hearts  equally 
unconscious. 

Alf  and  his  grandfather  at  last  returned, 
each  well  laden,  and  preparations  went  on 


apace.  Mr.  Clifford  made  as  if  he  would 
return  and  dine  at  home,  but  they  all 
clamored  for  his  company.  With  a twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  he  said: 

“Well,  I told  mother  that  I might 
lunch  with  you,  and  I was  only  waiting 
to  be  pressed  a little.  I’ve  lived  a good 
many  years,  but  never  was  on  a picnic  in 
March  before.” 

“Grandpa,  you  shall  be  squeezed  as 
well  as  pressed,”  cried  Johnnie,  putting 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  “You  shall  stay 
and  see  what  a lovely  time  you  have  given 
us.  Oh,  if  Cinderella  were  only  here !”  and 
she  gave  one  little  sigh,  the  first  of  the  day. 

“Possibly  Cinderella  may  appear  in 
time  for  lunch;”  and  with  a significant 
look  he  directed  Amy  to  the  basket  he  had 
brought,  from  the  bottom  of  which  was 
drawn  a doll  with  absurdly  diminutive 
feet,  and  for  once  in  her  life  Johnnie’s 
heart  craved  nothing  more. 

“Maggie  knew  that  this  little  mother 
could  not  be  content  long  without  her 
doll,  and  so  she  put  it  in.  You  children 
have  a thoughtful  mother,  and  you  must 
be  thoughtful  of  her,”  added  the  old  man, 
who  felt  that  the  incident  admitted  of  a 
little  homily. 

What  appetites  they  all  had ! If  some 
of  the  potatoes  were  a little  burned  and 
others  a little  raw,  the  occasion  added  a 
flavor  better  than  Attic  salt  A flock  of 
chickadees  approached  near  enough  to 
gather  the  crumbs  that  were  thrown  to 
them. 

“It's  strange,” said  Webb,  “how  tame 
the  birds  are  when  they  return  in  the 
spring.  In  the  fall  the  robins  are  among 
the  wildest  of  the  birds,  and  now  they  are 
all  around  us.  I believe  that  if  I place 
some  crumbs  on  yonder  rock,  they’ll  come 
and  dine  with  us,  in  a sense and  the  event 
proved  that  he  was  right. 

“Hey,  Johnnie,”  said  her  grandfather, 
“you  never  took  dinner  with  the  birds 
before,  did  you  ? This  is  almost  as  won- 
derful as  if  Cinderella  sat  up  and  asked 
for  an  oyster.” 

But  Johnnie  was  only  pleased  with  the 
fact,  not  surprised.  Wonder-land  was 
her  land,  and  she  said,  “I  don't  see  why 
the  birds  can’t  understand  that  I'd  like  to 
have  dinner  with  them  every  day.” 

“ By-the-way,  Webb,”  continued  his  fa- 
ther, “I  brought  out  the  field-glass  with 
me,  for  I thought  that  with  your  good 
eyes  you  might  see  Burt;”  and  he  drew  it 
from  his  pocket. 
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The  idea  of  seeing  Burt  shooting  ducks 
nearly  broke  up  the  feast,  and  Webb 
swept  the  distant  river,  full  of  floating  ice 
that  in  the  sunlight  looked  like  snow. 
“I  can  see  several  out  in  boats,”  he  said, 
“and  Burt,  no  doubt,  is  among  them.” 

Then  Amy,  Alf,  and  Johnnie  must  have 
a look,  but  Ned  devoted  himself  strictly 
to  business,  and  Amy  remarked  that  he 
was  growing  like  a little  sausage. 

“ Can  the  glass  make  us  hear  the  noise 
of  the  gun  better?”  Johnnie  asked,  at 
which  they  all  laughed,  Ned  louder  than 
any,  because  the  others  did.  It  required 
but  a little  thing  to  make  these  banqueters 
hilarious. 

But  there  was  one  who  heard  them  who 
did  not  laugh.  From  the  brow  of  the 
hill  a dark,  sad  face  looked  down  upon 
them.  Lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Alvord  had  wandered  aimlessly  into 
the  woods,  and,  attracted  by  merry  voices, 
had  drawn  sufficiently  near  to  witness  a 
scene  that  awakened  within  him  inde- 
scribable pain  and  longing.  He  did  not 
think  of  joining  them.  It  was  not  a fear 
that  he  would  be  unwelcomed  that  kept 
him  away;  he  knew  the  family  too  well 
to  imagine  that.  A stronger  restraint 
was  upon  him.  Something  in  the  past 
darkened  even  that  bright  day,  and  built 
in  the  crystal  air  a barrier  that  he  could 
not  pass.  They  would  give  him  a place 
by  their  rustic  board,  but  he  could  not 
take  it.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  a dis- 
cord in  their  harmony,  and  their  innocent 
merriment  smote  his  morbid  nature  with 
almost  intolerable  pain.  With  a gesture 
indicating  immeasurable  regret,  he  turned 
and  hastened  away  to  his  lonely  home. 
As  he  mounted  his  little  piazza  his  steps 
were  arrested.  The  exposed  end  of  a post 
that  supported  the  inner  side  of  its  roof 
formed  a little  sheltered  platform  on  which 
a pair  of  bluebirds  had  begun  to  build 
their  nest.  They  looked  at  him  w ith  cu- 
rious and  distrustful  eyes  as  they  flitted  to 
and  fro  in  a tree  near,  and  he  sat  down 
and  looked  at  them.  The  birds  evidently 
were  in  doubt  and  in  perturbed  consulta- 
tion. They  would  fly  to  the  i>ost,  then 
away  and  all  around  the  house,  but  scarce- 
ly a moment  passed  that  Mr.  Alvord  did 
not  see  that  he  was  observed  and  discussed. 
With  a singular  interest  and  deep  sus- 
pense ho  awaited  their  decision.  At  last 
it  came,  and  was  favorable.  The  female 
bird  came  flying  to  the  post  with  a beak- 
ful of  fine  dry  grass,  and  her  mate,  on  a 
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spray  near,  broke  out  into  his  soft  raptur- 
ous song.  The  master  of  the  house  gave  a 
great  sigh  of  relief.  A glimmer  of  a smile 
passed  over  his  wan  face  as  he  muttered, 
“I  expected  to  be  alone  this  summer,  but 
I am  to  have  a family  with  me,  after  all.” 

Soon  after  the  lunch  had  been  discussed 
leisurely  and  hilariously  the  maple-sugar 
camp  was  left  in  the  care  of  Alf  and  John- 
nie, with  Abram  to  assist  them.  Amy 
longed  for  a stroll,  but  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  rubber  boots  she  found  that  the 
departing  frost  had  left  the  sodded  mea- 
dow too  wet  and  spongy  for  safety.  Un- 
der Webb's  direction  she  picked  her  way 
to  the  margin  of  the  swollen  stream,  and 
gathered  some  pussy  willows  that  were 
bursting  their  sheaths. 

Saturday  afternoon,  as  is  usual  in  the 
country,  brought  an  increased  number  of 
duties  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house, 
but  at  the  supper  hour  they  all,  except 
Burt,  looked  back  upon  the  day  with  un- 
wonted satisfaction.  He  had  returned 
weary,  hungry,  and  discontented,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  several  brace 
of  ducks  hung  on  the  piazza  as  trophies  of 
his  skill.  He  was  in  that  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind  which  results  from  char- 
ging one's  self  with  a blunder.  In  the 
morning  he  had  entered  on  the  sport  with 
his  usual  zest,  but  it  had  soon  declined, 
and  he  wished  he  had  remained  at  home. 
He  remembered  the  children’s  intention 
of  spending  the  day  among  the  maples, 
and  as  the  sun  grew  warm,  and  the  air 
balmy,  the  thought  occurred  with  increas- 
ing frequency  that  he  might  have  induced 
Amy  to  have  joined  them,  and  so  have 
enjoyed  long  hours  of  companionship  un- 
der circumstances  most  favorable  to  his 
suit.  He  now  admitted  that  were  the 
river  alive  with  ducks,  the  imagined  op- 
portunities of  the  maple  grove  were  ten- 
fold more  attractive.  At  one  time  he  half 
decided  to  return,  but  pride  prevented  un- 
til he  had  secured  a fair  amount  of  game. 
Ho  would  not  go  home  to  be  laughed  at. 
Moreover,  Amy  had  not  been  so  approach- 
able of  late  as  he  could  wish,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  punish  her  a little,  hoping  that 
she  would  miss  his  presence  and  atten- 
tions. The  many  reminiscences  at  the 
supper  table  were  not  consoling.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  been  missed  in  the 
way  that  he  desired  to  be,  and  that  the 
day  had  been  one  of  rich  enjoyment  to 
her.  Neither  was  Webb’s  quiet  satisfac- 
tion agreeable,  and  Burt  mildly  anathe- 
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matized  himself  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  have  had  his  share  in  giving  Amy 
so  much  pleasure.  He  took  counsel  of 
experience,  however,  and  having  learned 
that  even  duck-shooting  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  palled  when  contrasted 
with  Amy’s  smiles  and  society,  he  resolved 
to  be  present  in  the  future  when  she,  like 
nature,  was  in  a propitious  mood.  Im- 
petuous as  he  was,  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  love’s  blindness  which  would 
lead  him  to  press  his  suit  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  He  soon  found  a chance 
to  inform  Amy  of  his  regret,  but  she  laugh- 
ed merrily  back  at  him  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room,  saying  that  the  “air  of  a mar- 
tyr sat  upon  him  with  very  poor  grace  in 
view  of  his  success  and  persistence  in  the 
sport,  and  that  he  had  better  put  a white 
mark  against  the  day,  as  she  had.” 

Early  in  the  evening  Dr.  Marvin  ap- 
peared, with  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  the  most 
noted  duck-shooters  and  fishermen  on  the 
river,  and  they  brought  in  three  superb 
specimens  of  a rare  bird  in  this  region,  the 
American  swan,  that  queen  of  water-fowls 
and  embodiment  of  grace. 

“Shot  ’em  an  hour  or  two  ago,  near 
Polopel’s  Island,”  said  Mr.  Marks,  “and 
we  don’t  often  have  the  luck  to  get  within 
range  of  such  game.  Dr.  Marvin  was 
down  visiting  one  of  my  children,  and  he 
said  how  he  would  like  to  prepare  the  skin 
of  one,  and  he  thought  some  of  you  folks 
here  might  like  to  have  another  mounted, 
and  he'd  do  it  if  you  wished.” 

Exclamations  of  pleasure  followed  this 
proposition.  Alf  examined  them  with 
deep  interest,  while  Burt  whispered  to 
Amy  that  he  would  rather  have  brought 
her  home  a swan  like  one  of  those  than 
all  the  ducks  that  ever  quacked. 

In  accordance  with  their  hospitable 
ways,  the  Cliffords  soon  had  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Marks  seated  by  their  fireside,  and 
the  veteran  sportsman  was  readily  induced 
to  enlarge  upon  isome  of  his  experiences. 

He  had  killed  two  of  the  swans,  he  told 
them,  as  they  were  swimming,  and  the 
other  as  it  rose.  He  did  not  propose  to 
let  any  such  uncommon  visitors  get  away. 
He  had  never  seen  more  than  ten  since  he 
had  lived  in  this  region.  With  the  pro- 
verbial experience  of  meeting  game  when 
without  a gun,  he  had  seen  five  fly  over, 
one  Sunday,  while  taking  a ramble  on 
Plum  Point. 

“Have  you  ever  obtained  any  snow- 
geese  in  our  waters  ?”  Dr.  Marvin  asked. 
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“No.  That’s  the  scarcest  water- fowl 
we  have.  Once  in  a wild  snow-storm  I 
saw  a flock  of  about  two  hundred  far  out 
upon  the  river,  and  would  have  had  a shot 
into  them,  but  some  fellows  from  the  oth- 
er side  started  out  and  began  firing  at 
long  range,  and  that  has  been  my  only 
chance.  I occasionally  get  some  brant- 
geese,  and  they  are  rare  enough.  I once 
saw  a flock  of  eight,  and  got  them  all — 
took  five  out  of  the  flock  in  the  first  two 
shots — but  I’ve  never  killed  more  than 
twenty-five  altogether.” 

“I  don’t  think  I have  ever  seen  one,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Clifford,  who,  in  her  fee- 
bleness and  in  her  home-nook,  loved  to 
hear  about  these  bold,  adventurous  travel- 
lers. They  brought  to  her  vivid  fancy 
remote  wild  scenes,  desolate  waters,  and 
storm-beaten  rocks.  The  tremendous  en- 
durance and  power  of  wing  in  these  shy 
children  of  nature  never  ceased  to  be  mar- 
vels to  her.  “ Burt  has  occasionally  shot 
wild-geese— we  have  one  mounted  there 
— but  I do  not  know  what  a brant  is,  nor 
much  about  its  habits,”  she  added. 

“Its  markings  are  like  the  ordinary 
Canada  wild-goose,”  Dr.  Marvin  explain- 
ed, “and  it  is  about  midway  in  size  be- 
tween a goose  and  a duck.” 

“I’ve  shot  a good  many  of  the  common 
wild-geese  in  my  time,”  Mr.  Marks  re- 
sumed; “killed  nineteen  four  years  ago. 
I once  knocked  down  ten  out  of  a flock 
of  thirteen  by  giving  them  both  barrels. 
I have  a flock  of  eight  now  in  a pond  not 
far  away— broke  their  wings,  you  know, 
and  so  they  can’t  fly.  They  soon  become 
tame,  and  might  be  domesticated  easily, 
only  you  must  always  keep  one  wing  cut, 
or  they  will  leave  in  the  spring  or  fall.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“ Well,  they  never  lose  their  instinct  to 
migrate,  and  if  they  heard  other  wild- 
geese  flying  over,  they’d  rise  quick  enough 
if  they  could  and  go  with  them.” 

“Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
profit  in  domesticating  them  ?”  asked 
practical  Leonard. 

“There  might  be.  I know  a man  up 
the  river  who  used  to  cross  them  with  our 
common  geese,  and  so  produced  a hybrid, 
a sort  of  a mule-goose,  that  grew  very 
large.  I’ve  known  ’em  to  weigh  eighteen 
pounds  or  more,  and  they  were  fine  eat- 
ing, I can  tell  you.  I don’t  suppose  there 
is  much  in  it,  though,  or  some  cute  Yan- 
kee would  have  made  a business  of  it  be- 
fore this.” 
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“ How  many  ducks  do  you  suppose  you 
have  shot  altogether  ?”  Mr.  Clifford  asked. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know— a great  many. 
Killed  five  hundred  last  fall.” 

“What’s  the  greatest  number  you  ever 
got  out  of  a flock,  Marks  ?”  put  in  Burt. 

“ Well,  there  is  the  old  squaw,  or  long- 
tailed duck.  They  go  in  big  flocks,  you 
know — have  seen  four  or  five  hundred  to- 
gether. In  the  spring,  just  after  they 
have  come  from  feeding  on  mussels  in  the 
Southern  oyster  beds,  they  are  fishy,  but 
in  the  fall  they  are  much  better,  and  the 
young  ducks  are  scarcely  fishy  at  all. 
I’ve  taken  twenty-three  out  of  a flock  by 
firing  at  them  in  the  water  and  again 
when  they  rose ; and  in  the  same  way  I 
once  knocked  over  eighteen  black  or 
dusky  ducks;  and  they  are  always  fine, 
you  know.” 

“ Are  the  fancy  kinds^  like  the  mallards 
and  canvas-backs  that  are  in  such  demand 
by  the  epicures,  still  plentiful  in  their  sea- 
son ?”  Webb  asked. 

“No.  I get  a few  now  and  then,  but 
don’t  calculate  on  them  any  longer.  It 
was  my  luck  with  canvas-backs  that  got 
me  into  my  duck-shooting  ways.  I was 
cuffed  and  patted  on  the  back  the  same 
day  on  their  account.” 

In  response  to  their  laughing  expres- 
sions of  curiosity  he  resumed:  “ I was  but 
a little  chap  at  the  time;  still  I believed  I 
could  shoot  ducks,  but  my  father  wouldn't 
trust  me  with  either  a gun  or  boat,  and 
my  only  chance  was  to  circumvent  the 
old  man.  So  one  night  I hid  the  gun  out- 
side of  the  house,  climbed  out  of  a win- 
dow as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  paddled 
round  a point  where  I would  not  be  seen, 
and  I tell  you  I had  a grand  time.  I did 
not  come  in  till  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, but  I reached  a point  when  I must 
have  my  dinner,  no  matter  what  came  be- 
fore it.  The  old  man  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  he  cuffed  me  well.  I didn’t  say  a 
word,  but  went  to  my  mother,  and  she, 
mother-like,  comforted  me  with  a big  din- 
ner which  she  had  kept  for  me.  I was 
content  to  throw  the  cuffing  in,  and  still 
feel  that  I had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
An  elder  brother  began  to  chaff  me  and 
ask, ' Where  are  your  ducks  ?’  4 Better 

go  and  look  under  the  seat  in  the  stern- 
sheets  before  you  make  any  more  faces,’  I 
answered,  huffily.  I suppose  he  thought 
at  first  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he 
had  just  enough  curiosity  to  go  and  see, 
and  he  pulled  out  sixteen  canvas-backs. 


The  old  man  was  reconciled  at  once,  for  I 
had  made  better  wages  than  he  that  day ; 
and  from  that  time  on  I've  had  all  tho 
duck-shooting  I’ve  wanted.” 

“That’s  a form  of  argument  to  which 
tho  world  always  yields,”  said  Leonard, 
laughing. 

“ How  many  kinds  of  wild-ducks  do  wo 
have  here  in  the  bay,  that  you  can  shoot 
so  many  ?”  Maggie  asked. 

“I’ve  never  counted  ’em  up.  The  doc- 
tor can  tell  you,  perhaps.” 

“ I’ve  prepared  the  skins  of  twenty-four 
different  kinds  that  were  shot  in  this  vi- 
cinity,” replied  Dr.  Marvin. 

“ Don’t  you  and  Mrs.  Marvin  dissect  the 
birds  also  ?”  queried  Leonard,  humorously. 

“Mr.  Marks,”  said  Mr.  Clifford,  “I 
think  you  once  had  a rather  severe  experi- 
ence while  out  upon  the  river.  Won't 
you  tell  us  about  it  ?” 

4 4 Yes.  My  favorite  sport  came  nigh  be- 
ing the  death  of  me,  and  it  always  makes 
me  shiver  to  think  of  it.  I started  out 
one  spring  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and 
did  not  get  home  till  two  o'clock  tho  next 
morning,  and  not  a mouthful  did  I have 
to  eat.  I had  fair  success  during  the  day, 
but  was  bothered  by  the  quantities  of  ice 
running,  and  a high  wind.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I concluded  to  re- 
turn home,  for  I was  tired  and  hungry. 
I was  then  out  in  the  river  off  Plum  Point. 
I saw  an  opening  leading  south,  and  pad- 
died  into  it,  but  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  wind  drove  the  ice  in  upon  me,  and 
blocked  the  passage.  There  I was,  help- 
lessr  and  it  began  to  blow  a gale.  The 
wind  held  the  ice  immovable  on  the  west 
shore,  even  though  the  tide  was  running 
out.  For  a time  I thought  the  boat  would 
be  crushed  by  the  grinding  cakes  in  spite 
of  all  I could  do.  If  it  had,  I’d  ’a  been 
drowned  at  once,  but  I worked  like  a Tro- 
jan, shouting,  meanwhile,  loud  enough  to 
raise  the  dead.  No  one  seemed  to  hear  or 
notice  me.  At  last  I made  my  way  to  a 
cake  that  was  heavy  enough  to  bear  my 
weight,  and  on  this  I pulled  up  the  boat, 
and  lay  down  exhausted.  It  was  now  al- 
most night,  and  I was  too  tired  to  shout 
any  more.  There  on  that  mass  of  ice  I 
staid  till  two  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
I thought  I'd  freeze  to  death,  if  I did  not 
drown.  I shouted  from  time  to  time,  till 
I found  it  was  of  no  use,  and  then  gave 
| my  thoughts  to  keeping  awake  and  warm 
enough  to  live.  I knew  that  my  chance 
! would  be  with  the  next  turn  of  the  tide, 
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when  the  ice  would  move  with  it,  and  also 
the  wind,  up  the  river.  So  it  turned  out. 
I was  at  last  able  to  break  my  way 
through  the  loosened  ice  to  Plum  Point, 
and  then  had  a two-mile  walk  home;  and 
I can  tell  you  that  it  never  seemed  so  like 
home  before.” 

“Oh,  Burt,  please  don’t  go  out  again 
when  the  ice  is  running,”  was  his  mo- 
ther’s comment  on  the  story. 

“ Thoreau  speaks  of  seeing  black  ducks 
asleep  on  a pond  whereon  thin  ice  had 
formed,  inclosing  them  during  the  March 
night,”  said  Webb.  “Have  you  ever 
caught  them  napping  in  this  way  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Marks; though  it 
might  easily  happen  on  a still  pond.  The 
tides  and  wind  usually  break  up  the  very 
thin  ice  on  the  river,  and  if  there  is  any 
open  water  near,  the  ducks  will  stay  in  it.” 

“Dr.  Marvin,  have  you  caught  any 
glimpses  of  spring  to-day  that  we  have 
not  ?”  Amy  asked. 

The  doctor  laughed — having  heard  of 
Webb's  exploit  in  the  night  near  the  hen- 
nery—and  said:  “ I might  mention  that  I 
have  seen  4 Sir  Mephitis’  cabbage,  as  I sup- 
pose I should  call  it,  growing  vigorously. 
It  is  about  the  first  green  thing  we  have. 
There  are  some  springs,  however,  around 
which  the  grass  keeps  green  all  winter, 
and  I passed  one  to-day  that  had  an  em- 
erald hue  as  far  as  I could  see  it.  It  has 
been  very  cold  and  backward  thus  far.” 

“Possess  your  souls  in  patience,”  said 
Mr.  Clifford.  44  Spring-time  and  harvest 
are  sure.  After  over  half  a century’s  ob- 
servation I have  noted  that,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  have  been,  Nature 
always  catches  up  with  the  season  about 
the  middle  or  last  of  June.” 

The  remainder  of  March  passed  quick- 
ly away,  with  more  alternations  of  mood 
than  there  were  days ; but  in  spite  of  snow, 
sleet,  wind,  and  rain,  the  most  forbidding 
frowns  and  tempestuous  tears,  all  knew 
that  Nature  had  yielded,  and  more  and 
more  often  she  half-smilingly  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  herself. 

All  sights  and  sounds  about  the  farm- 
house betokened  increasing  activity. 
During  the  morning  hours  the  cackling 
in  the  barn  and  out-buildings  developed 
into  a perfect  clamor,  for  the  more  com- 
monplace the  event  of  a new-born  egg  be- 
came, the  greater  attention  the  hens  were 
inclined  to  call  to  it.  Possibly  they  also 
felt  the  spring-time  impulse  of  all  the 
feathered  tribes  to  use  their  voice  to  the 


extent  of  its  compass.  The  clatter  was 
music  to  Alf  and  Johnnie,  however,  for 
gathering  the  eggs  was  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  revenue,  and  the  hunting  of 
nests — stolen  so  cunningly  and  cackled 
over  so  sillily — with  their  accumulated 
treasures  was  like  prospecting  for  mines. 
The  great  basketful  they  brought  in  daily 
after  their  return  from  school  proved  that 
if  the  egg  manufactory  ran  noisily,  it  did 
not  run  in  vain.  Occasionally  their  fa- 
ther gave  them  a peek  into  the  dusky 
brooding-room.  Under  his  thrifty  man- 
agement the  majority  of  the  nests  were 
simply  loose  boxes,  each  inscribed  with  a 
number.  When  a biddy  wished  to  sit, 
she  was  removed  at  night  upon  the  nest, 
and  the  box  was  placed  on  a low  shelf  in 
the  brooding-room.  If  she  remained  qui- 
et and  contented  in  the  new  location,  eggs 
were  placed  under  her,  a note  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  box  taken,  the  date,  and  the 
character  of  the  eggs  if  they  represented 
any  special  breed.  By  these  simple  pre- 
cautions little  was  left  to  what  Squire 
Bartley  termed  “luck.”  Some  of  the 
hens  had  been  on  the  nest  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  eagerly  did  the  children  listen 
for  the  first  faint  peep  that  should  an- 
nounce the  senior  chick  of  the  year. 

Webb  and  Burt  had  already  opened  the 
campaign  in  the  garden.  On  the  black 
soil  in  the  hot-bed,  which  had  been  made 
in  a sheltered  nook,  were  even  now  lines 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
etc.  These  nursling  vegetables  were  cared 
for  as  Maggie  had  watched  her  babies.  On 
mild  sunny  days  the  sash  was  shoved 
down,  and  air  given.  High  winds  and 
frosty  nights  prompted  to  careful  cover- 
ing and  tucking  away.  The  Cliffords 
were  not  of  those  who  believe  that  pork, 
cabbage,  and  potatoes  are  a farmer's  birth- 
right, when  by  a small  outlay  of  time  and 
skill  every  delicacy  can  be  enjoyed  even 
in  advance  of  the  season.  On  a warm 
slope  from  which  the  frost  ever  took  its 
earliest  departure,  pease,  potatoes,  and  oth- 
er hardy  products  of  the  garden  were  plant- 
ed, and  as  the  ground  grew  firm  enough, 
the  fertilizers  of  the  barn-yard  were  can- 
ed to  the  designated  places,  whereon,  by 
nature's  alchemy,  they  would  be  trans- 
muted into  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 

It  so  happened  that  the  1st  of  April  was 
an  ideal  spring  day.  During  the  morn- 
ing the  brow  of  Storm  King,  still  clothed 
with  snow,  was  shrouded  in  mist,  through 
which  the  light  broke  uncertainly  in 
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gleams  of  watery  sunshine.  There  was  a 
succession  of  showers,  but  so  slight  and 
mild  that  they  were  scarcely  heeded  by 
the  busy  workers,  almost  a profusion  of 
half-formed  rainbows,  and  such  blending 
of  atmosphere  and  cloud  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  where  one  began  and  the  other 
ceased.  On  every  twig,  dead  weed,  and 
spire  of  withered  grass  hung  innumera- 
ble drops  that  now  were  water  and  again 
pearls  when  touched  by  the  inconstant 
sun.  Sweet-fern  grass  abounded  in  the 
lawn,  and  from  it  exuded  an  indescriba- 
bly delicious  odor.  The  birds  were  so  ec- 
static in  their  songs,  so  constant  in  their 
calls,  that  one  might  think  that  they,  like 
the  children,  were  making  the  most  of 
All-fools’  Day,  and  playing  endless  pranks 
on  each  other.  The  robins  acted  as  if  no- 
thing was  left  to  be  desired.  They  were . 
at  this  time  in  all  stages  of  relationship. 
Some  had  already  paired,  and  were  at 
work  upon  their  domiciles,  but  more  were 
in  the  blissful  and  excited  state  of  court- 
ship, and  their  conversational  notes,  woo- 
ings,  and  pleadings,  as  they  warbled  the 
proa  and  cons , were  quite  different  from 
their  matin  and  vesper  songs.  Not  un- 
frequently  there  were  two  aspirants  for 
the  same  claw  or  bill,  and  the  rivals  usu- 
ally fought  it  out  like  their  human  neigh- 
bors in  the  olden  time,  the  red-breasted 
object  of  their  affections  standing  demure- 
ly aloof  on  the  sward,  quietly  watching 
the  coutest  with  a sidelong  look,  undoubt- 
edly conscious,  however,  of  a little  femi- 
nine exaltation  that  she  should  be  sought 
thus  fiercely  by  more  than  one.  After 
all,  the  chief  joy  in  the  robin  world  that 
day  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  mild, 
humid  air  lured  the  earth-worms  from 
their  burrowing,  and  Amy  laughed  more 
than  onco  as,  from  her  window,  she  saw  a 
little  gourmand  pulling  at  a worm,  which 
clung  so  desperately  to  its  hole  that  the 
bird  at  last  almost  fell  over  backward 
with  its  prize.  Courtship,  nest-building, 
family  cares— nothing  disturbs  a robin’s 
appetite,  and  it  was  indeed  a sorry  fools’- 
day  for  myriads  of  angle- worms  that  ven- 
tured out. 

Managing  a country  place  is  like  sail- 
ing a ship.  One’s  labors  are,  or  should 
be,  much  modified  by  the  weather.  This 
still  day,  when  the  leaves  were  heavy  with 
moisture,  afforded  Webb  the  chance  he 
had  desired  to  rake  the  lawn  and  other 
grass-plots  about  the  house,  and  store  the 
material  for  future  use.  He  was  not  one 


to  attempt  this  task  when  the  wind  would 
half  undo  his  labor. 

In  the  afternoon  the  showery  phase 
passed,  and  the  sun  shone  with  a misty 
brightness.  Although  so  early  in  a back- 
ward season,  the  day  was  full  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  wild  flowers,  and  Amy  and  the 
children  started  on  their  first  search  into 
nature’s  calendar  of  the  seasons.  Alf 
knew  where  to  look  for  the  earliest  blos- 
soms, and  in  the  twilight  the  explorers  re- 
turned with  handfuls  of  hepatica  and 
arbutus  buds,  which,  from  experience, 
they  knew  would  bloom  in  a vase  of  'wa- 
ter. Who  has  ever  forgotten  his  childish 
exultation  over  the  first  wild  flowers  of 
the  yearl  Pale,  delicate  littlo  blossoms 
though  they  be,  and  most  of  them  odor- 
less, their  memory  grows  sweet  with  our 
age. 

Burt,  who  had  been  away  to  purchase  a 
horse — he  gave  considerable  of  his  time 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  these  animals 
— drove  up  as  Amy  approached  the  house, 
and  pleaded  for  a spray  of  arbutus. 

“But  the  buds  are  not  open  yet,”  she 
said. 

“No  matter;  I should  value  the  spray 
just  as  much,  since  you  gathered  it.” 

“ Why,  Burt,”  she  cried,  laughing,  “on 
that  principle  I might  as  well  give  you  a 
chip.”  But  she  gave  him  the  buds  and 
escaped. 

“Amy,”  Webb  asked  at  the  supper 
table,  “didn't  you  hear  the  peepers  this 
afternoon  while  out  walking?” 

“ Yes;  and  I asked  Alf  what  they  were. 
He  said  they  were  peepers,  and  that  they 
always  made  a noise  in  the  spring.” 

“Why,  Alf,”  Webb  resumed,  in  mock- 
gravity,  “you  should  have  told  Amy  that 
the  sounds  came  from  the  Hylodes  picke - 
ringii .” 

“If  that  is  all  that  you  can  tell  me,” 
said  Amy,  laughing,  “I  prefer  Alf’s  ex- 
planation. I have  known  people  to  cover 
up  their  ignorance  by  big  words  before. 
• Indeed,  I think  it  is  a way  you  scientists 
have.” 

“ I must  admit  it ; and  yet  that  close 
observer,  John  Burroughs,  gives  a charm- 
ing account  of  these  little  frogs  that  we 
call  ‘hylas’  for  short.  Shy  as  they  are, 
and  quick  to  disappear  when  approached, 
he  has  seen  them,  as  they  climb  out  of  the 
mud  upon  a sedge  or  stick  in  the  marshes, 
inflate  their  throats  until  they  ‘suggest  a 
little  drummer-boy  with  his  drum  hung 
high.’  In  this  bubble-like  swelling  at  its 
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throat  the  noise  is  made ; and  to  me  it  is  a 
welcome  note  of  spring,  although  I have 
heard  people  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
lonesome  and  melancholy  of  sounds.  It 
is  a common  saying  among  old  farmers 
that  the  peepers  must  be  shut  up  three 
times  by  frost  before  we  can  expect  steady 
spring  weather.  I believe  that  natural- 
ists tliink  that  these  little  mites  of  frogs 
leave  the  mud  and  marshes  later  on,  and 
become  tree- toads.  Let  me  give  you  a 
hint,  Alf.  Try  to  find  out  what  you  can 
at  once  about  the  things  you  see  or  hear: 
that's  the  way  to  get  an  education.” 

“May  I not  take  the  hint  also  1”  Amy 
asked. 

“Please  don’t  think  me  a born  peda- 
gogue,” he  answered,  smiling ; “but  you 
have  no  idea  how  fast  wo  obtain  know- 
ledge of  certain  kinds  if  we  follow  up  the 
object  lessons  presented  every  day.” 

Easter-Sunday  came  early  in  the  month, 
and  there  had  been  great  preparations  for 
it,  for  with  the  Cliffords  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  year.  To  the  chil- 
dren was  given  a week’s  vacation,  and  they 
scoured  the  woods  for  all  the  arbutus 
that  gave  any  promise  of  opening  in  time. 
Clumps  of  bloodroot,  hepaticas,  dicentras, 
dog-tooth  violets,  and  lilies-of-the-valley 
had  been  taken  up  at  the  first  relaxation 
of  frost,  and  forced  in  the  flower -room. 
Hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs,  kept  back  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter,  were  timed  to 
bloom  artificially  at  this  season  so  sacred 
to  flowers,  and,  under  Mrs.  Clifford’s  fos- 
tering care,  all  the  exotics  of  the  little  con- 
servatory had  been  stimulated  to  do  their 
best  to  grace  the  day.  On  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon Mr.  Barkdale's  pulpit  was  embow- 
ered with  plants  and  vines  growing  in 
pots,  tubs,  and  rustic  boxes,  and  the  good 
man  beamed  upon  the  work,  gaining  mean- 
while an  inspiration  that  would  put  a soul 
into  his  words  on  the  morrow. 

No  such  brilliant  morning  dawned  on 
the  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess  Eostre, 
in  cloudy,  forest-clad  England  in  the  cen- 
turies long  past,  as  broke  over  the  eastern 
mountains  on  that  sacred  day.  At  half 
past  five  the  sun  looked  over  the  shaggy 
summit  of  the  Beacon,  and  the  steel  hues 
of  the  placid  Hudson  were  changed  into 
sparkling  silver.  A white  mist  rested  on 
the  water  between  Storm  King,  Break 
Neck,  and  Mount  Morris.  In  the  distance 
it  appeared  as  if  snow  liad  drifted  in  and 
half  filled  the  gorge  of  the  Highlands. 
The  orange  and  rose-tinted  sky  gradually 


deepened  into  an  intense  blue,  and  al- 
though the  land  was  as  bare  and  the  for- 
ests were  as  gaunt  as  in  December,  a soft 
glamour  over  all  proclaimed  spring. 

Spring  also  was  in  Amy’s  eyes,  in  the 
oval  delicacy  of  her  girlish  face  with  its 
exquisite  flush,  in  her  quick  deft  hands 
and  elastic  step  as  she  arranged  baskets 
and  vases  of  flowers.  Webb  watched  her 
with  his  deep  eyes,  and  his  Easter  worship 
began  early  in  the  day.  True  homage  it 
was,  because  so  involuntary,  so  unques- 
tioning and  devoid  of  analysis,  so  utterly 
free  from  the  self-conscious  spirit  that  ex- 
pects a large  and  definite  return  for  adora- 
tion. His  sense  of  beauty,  the  poetic  capa- 
bilities of  his  nature,  were  kindled.  Like 
the  flowers  that  seemed  to  know  their 
place  in  a harmony  of  color  when  she 
.touched  them,  Amy  herself  was  emblem- 
atic of  Easter,  of  its  brightness  and  hope- 
fulness, of  the  new  richer  spiritual  life 
that  was  coming  to  him.  He  loved  his 
homely  work  and  calling  as  never  before, 
because  he  saw  how  on  every  side  it 
touched  and  blended  with  the  beautiful 
and  sacred.  Its  highest  outcome  was  like 
the  blossoms  before  him  which  had  devel- 
oped from  a rank  soil,  dark  roots,  and 
prosaic  woody  stems.  The  grain  he  raised 
fed  and  matured  the  delicate  human  per- 
fection shown  in  every  graceful  and  un- 
conscious pose  of  Amy.  She  was  Na- 
ture's priestess  interpreting  to  him  a high- 
er, gentler  world  which  before  lie  had 
seqn  but  dimly — interpreting  it  all  the 
more  clearly  because  she  made  no  effort 
to  reveal  it.  She  led  the  way,  he  follow- 
ed, and  the  earth  ceased  to  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  forms  and  material  forces.  With 
his  larger  capabilities  he  might  yet  be- 
come her  master,  but  now,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  vanity,  ho  recognized  how 
much  she  was  doing  for  him,  how  she 
was  widening  his  horizon  and  uplifting 
his  thoughts  and  motives,  and  he  rever- 
enced her  as  such  men  ever  do  a woman 
that  leads  them  to  a higher  plane  of  life. 

No  such  deep  thoughts  and  vague  hom- 
age  perplexed  Burt  as  ho  assisted  Amy 
with  attentions  that  were  assiduous  and 
almost  garrulous.  The  brightness  of  the 
morning  was  in  his  handsome  face,  and 
the  gladness  of  his  buoyant  temperament 
in  his  heart.  Amy  was  just  to  his  taste 
— pretty,  piquant,  rose-bued,  and  a trifle 
thorny  too,  at  times,  he  thought  He  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  her  with  a bouudless 
devotion— -at  least  it  seemed  so  that  morn- 
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ing.  It  was  delightful  to  be  near  her,  to 
touch  her  hand  occasionally  as  he  handed 
her  flowers,  and  to  win  smiles,  arch  looks, 
and  even  words  that  contained  a minute 
prick  like  spines  on  the  rose  stems.  He 
felt  sure  that  his  suit  must  prosper  in  time, 
and  she  was  all  the  more  fascinating  be- 
cause showing  no  sentimental  tendencies 
to  respond  with  a promptness  that  in  oth- 
er objects  of  his  attention  in  the  past  had 
even  proved  embarrassing.  She  was  a lit- 
tle conscious  of  Webb’s  silent  observation, 
and  looking  up  suddenly,  caught  an  ex- 
pression that  deepened  her  color  slightly. 

“ That  for  your  thoughts,”  she  said,  toss- 
ing him  a flower  with  sisterly  freedom. 

“Webb  is  pondering  deeply,”  explained 
the  observant  Burt,  “on  the  reflection  of 
light  as  shown  not  only  by  the  color  in 
these  flowers,  but  also  in  your  cheeks  un- 
der his  fixed  stare.” 

There  was  an  access  of  rose-hued  reflec- 
tion at  these  words,  but  Webb  rose  quiet- 
ly and  said:  “If  you  will  let  me  keep  the 
flower  I will  tell  you  my  thoughts  anoth- 
er time.  They  were  quite  suitable  for 
Easter  morning.  That  basket  is  now 
ready,  and  I will  take  it  to  the  church.” 

Burt  was  soon  dispatched  with  another, 
while  she  and  Johnnie,  who  had  been  flit- 
ting about,  eager  and  interested,  followed 
with  light  and  delicate  vases.  To  their 
surprise,  Mr.  Alvord  intercepted  them  near 
the  church  vestibule.  He  had  never  been 
seen  at  any  place  of  worship,  and  there 
was  a reserve  and  dignity  in  his  manner 
which  had  prevented  the  most  zealous 
from  interfering  with  his  habits.  From 
the  porch  of  his  cottage  lie  had  seen  Amy 
and  the  little  girl  approaching  with  their 
floral  offerings.  Nature’s  smile  that  morn- 
ing had  softened  his  bitter  mood,  and, 
obeying  an  impulse  to  look  nearer  upon 
two  beings  that  belonged  to  another  world 
than  his,  he  joined  them,  and  asked, 

“ Won’t  you  let  me  see  your  flowers  be- 
fore you  take  them  into  the  church  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Amy,  cordially;  “but 
there  are  lovelier  ones  on  the  pulpit ; won’t 
you  come  in  and  see  them  ?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ What!”  cried  Johnnie,  “not  going  to 
church  to-day?”  She  had  lost  much  of 
her  fear  of  him,  for  in  his  rambles  he  oft- 
en met  her  and  Alf,  and  usually  spoke  to 
them.  Moreover,  she  had  seen  him  often 
at  their  fireside,  and  he  ever  had  a smile 
for  her.  The  morbid  are  often  fearless 
with  children,  believing  that,  like  the  low- 


er orders  of  life,  they  have  little  power  to 
observe  that  anything  is  amiss,  and  there- 
fore are  neither  apt  to  be  repelled  nor  cu- 
rious and  suspicious.  This  in  a sense  is 
true,  and  yet  their  instincts  are  keen.  But 
Mr.  Alvord  was  not  selfish  or  coarse; 
above  all  he  was  not  harsh.  To  Johnnie 
he  only  seemed  strange,  quiet,  and  un- 
happy, and  she  had  often  heard  her  mo- 
ther say,  “ Poor  Mr.  Alvord !”  Therefore, 
when  he  said,  “I  don’t  go  to  church;  if 
I had  a little  girl  like  you  to  sit  by  me, 
I might  feel  differently,”  her  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  replied, impulsively : 11  I’ll 
sit  by  you,  Mr.  Alvord.  I’ll  sit  with  you 
all  by  ourselves,  if  you  will  only  go  to 
church  to-day.  Why,  it’s  Easter.” 

4 4 Mr.  Alvord,  ” said  Amy,  gently, 4 4 that’s 
an  unusual  offer  for  shy  Johnnie  to  make. 
You  don’t  know  what  a compliment  you 
have  received,  and  I think  you  will  make 
the  child  very  happy  if  you  comply.” 

“Could  I make  you  happier  by  sitting 
with  you  in  church  to-day  ?”  he  asked,  in 
a low  voice,  offering  the  child  his  hand. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied,  simply. 

“Come,  then.  You  lead  the  way,  for 
you  know  best  where  to  go.”  She  gave 
her  vase  to  Amy,  and  led  him  into  a side 
seat  near  her  father  s pew — one  that  she 
had  noted  as  unoccupied  of  late.  4 4 It's 
early  yet.  Do  you  mind  sitting  here  un- 
til service  begins  ?”  he  asked. 

44  Oh  no.  I like  to  sit  here  and  look  at 
the  flowers;”  and  the  first  comers  glanced 
wonderingly  at  the  little  girl  and  her  com- 
panion, who  was  a stranger  to  them  and 
to  the  sanctuary.  Amy  explained  to 
Leonard  and  Maggie  at  the  door  when 
they  arrived,  and  Easter-Sunday  had  new 
and  sweeter  meanings  to  them. 

The  spring  had  surely  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Barkdale's  sermon  also,  and  its 
leaves,  as  he  turned  them,  were  not  au- 
tumn leaves,  which,  even  though  brill- 
iant, suggest  death  and  sad  changes.  One 
of  his  thoughts  was  much  commented  upon 
by  the  Cliffords,  when,  in  good  old  coun- 
try style,  the  sermon  was  spoken  of  at 
dinner.  “The  God  we  worship,”  he  said, 

4 4 is  the  God  of  life,  of  nature.  In  His  own 
time  and  way  He  puts  forth  His  power. 
We  can  employ  this  power  and  make  it 
ours.  Many  of  you  will  do  this  practical- 
ly during  the  coming  weeks.  You  sow 
seed,  plant  trees,  and  seek  to  shape  others 
into  symmetrical  form  by  pruning-knife 
and  saw.  What  is  your  expectation  ? 
Why,  that  the  great  power  that  is  revivi- 
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fying  nature  will  take  up  the  work  where 
you  leave  off,  and  carry  it  forward.  All 
the  skill  and  science  in  the  world  could 
not  create  a field  of  waving  grain,  nor  all 
the  art  one  of  these  flowers.  How  im- 
mensely the  power  of  God  supplements  the 
labor  of  man  in  those  things  which  minis- 
ter chiefly  to  his  lower  nature ! Can  you 
believe  that  He  wrill  put  forth  so  much 
energy  that  the  grain  may  mature  and  the 
flower  bloom,  and  yet  not  exert  far  great- 
er power  that  man  himself  may  develop 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  his  being  ? 
The  forces  now  exist  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  air  to  make  the  year  fruitful,  but  you 
must  intelligently  avail  yourself  of  them. 
You  must  sow,  plant,  and  cultivate.  The 
power  ever  exists  that  can  redeem  us  from 
evil,  heal  the  wounds  that  sin  has  made, 
and  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  Heaven  receives  and  rewards.  With 
the  same  resolute  intelligence  you  must 
lay  hold  upon  this  ever-present  spiritual 
force  if  you  would  be  lifted  up.” 

After  the  service  there  were  those  who 
would  ostentatiously  recognize  and  en- 
courage Mr.  Alvord;  but  the  Cliffords, 
with  better  breeding,  quietly  and  cordial- 
ly recognized  him,  and  that  was  all.  At 
the  door  he  placed  Johnnie’s  hand  in  her 
mothers,  and  gently  said,  “ Good-by”; 
but  the  pleased  smile  of  the  child  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  followed  him.  As  he  mounted 
his  porch,  other  maternal  eyes  rested  upon 
him,  and  the  brooding  robin  on  her  nest 
seemed  to  say,  with  Maggie,  “I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.”  Possibly  to  the  lonely 
man  this  may  prove  Easter -Sunday  in 
very  truth,  and  hope,  that  he  had  thought 
buried  forever,  come  from  its  grave. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  young  people 
started  for  the  hills,  gleaning  the  earliest 
flowers,  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the 
sun-lighted  landscapes  veiled  with  the  soft 
haze  of  the  abundant  moisture  with  which 
the  air  was  charged.  As  the  sun  sank 
low  in  the  many-hued  west,  and  the  east- 
ern mountains  clothed  themselves  in  royal 
purple,  Webb  chanced  to  be  alone,  near 
Amy,  and  she  said: 

“ You  have  had  that  flower  all  day,  and 
I have  not  had  your  thoughts.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  have — a great  many  of 
them.” 

“You  know  that  isn’t  what  I mean. 
You  promised  to  tell  me  what  you  were 
thinking  about  so  deeply  this  morning.” 

He  looked  at  her  smilingly  a moment, 
and  then  his  face  grew  gentle  and  grave 


as  he  replied:  “I  can  scarcely  explain, 
Amy.  I am  learning  that  thoughts  which 
are  not  clear-cut  and  definite  may  make 
upon  us  the  strongest  impressions.  They 
cause  us  to  feel  that  there  is  much  that 
we  only  half  know  and  half  understand 
as  yet.  You  and  your  flowers  seemed  to 
interpret  to  me  the  meaning  of  this  day 
as  I never  understood  it  before.  Surely 
its  deepest  significance  is  life,  happy, 
hopeful  life,  with  escape  from  its  grosser 
elements,  and  as  you  stood  there  you  em- 
bodied that  idea.” 

“Oh,  Webb,”  she  cried,  in  comic  per- 
plexity, “you  are  getting  too  deep  for  me. 
I was  only  arranging  flowers,  and  not 
thinking  about  embodying  anything.  But 
go  on.” 

“If  you  had  been,  you  would  hare 
spoiled  everything,”  he  resumed,  laugh- 
ing. “I  can’t  explain ; I can  only  suggest 
the  rest  in  a sentence  or  two.  Look  at 
the  shadow  creeping  up  yonder  mountain 
— very  dark  blue  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
moving  line  and  deep  purple  above.  Listen 
to  these  birds  around  us.  Well,  every 
day  I see  and  hear  and  appreciate  these 
things  better,  and  I thought  that  you  were 
to  blame.” 

“Am  I very  much  to  blame?”  she  in- 
quired, archly. 

“Yes,  very  much,”  was  his  laughing 
answer.  “It  seems  to  me  that  a few 
months  since  I was  like  the  old  man  with 
the  muck-rake  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  seek- 
ing to  gather  only  money,  facts,  and  know- 
ledge— things  of  use.  I now  am  finding 
so  much  that  is  useful  which  I scarcely 
looked  at  before  that  I am  revising  my 
philosophy,  and  like  it  much  better.  The 
simple  truth  is,  I needed  just  such  a sister 
as  you  are  to  keep  me  from  plodding.” 

Burt  now  appeared  with  a handful  of 
rue-anemones,  obtained  by  a rapid  climb 
to  a very  sunny  nook.  They  were  the 
first  of  the  season,  and  he  justly  believed 
that  Amy  would  be  delighted  with  them. 
But  the  words  of  Webb  were  more  trea- 
sured, for  they  filled  her  with  a pleased 
wonder.  She  had  seen  the  changes  her- 
self to  which  he  referred;  but  how  could 
a simple  girl  wield  such  an  influence  over 
the  grave,  studious  man  ? That  was  the 
puzzle  of  puzzles.  It  was  an  enigma  that 
she  would  be  long  in  solving,  and  yet  the 
explanation  was  her  own  simplicity,  her 
truthfulness  to  all  the  conditions  of  un- 
affected girlhood. 

On  the  way  to  the  house  Webb  delight- 
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ed  Johnnie  and  Alf  by  gathering  sprays 
of  the  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and  plum,  say- 
ing, “ Put  them  in  water  by  a sunny  win- 
dow, and  see  which  will  bloom  first,  these 
sprays  or  the  trees  out-of-doors.”  The 
supper  table  was  graced  by  many  wood- 
land trophies— the  “tawny  pendants”  of 
the  alder  that  Thoreau  said  dusted  his  coat 
with  sulphur-like  pollen  as  he  pressed 
through  them  to  “look  for  mud-turtles,” 
pussy  willows  now  well  developed,  the 


hardy  ferns,  arbutus,  and  other  harbingers 
of  spring,  while  the  flowers  that  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  church  filled  the 
room  with  fragrance.  To  gentle  Mrs. 
Clifford,  dwelling  as  she  ever  must  among 
the  shadows  of  pain  and  disease,  this  was 
the  happiest  day  of  the  year,  for  it  pointed 
forward  to  immortal  youth  and  strength, 
and  she  loved  to  see  it  decked  and  garland- 
ed like  a bride.  And  so  Easter  passed,  and 
became  a happy  memory. 


SESTINA. 

When  from  the  portals  of  her  paradise 
Sweet  Eve  went  forth  an  exile  with  sad  heart, 

She  lingered  at  the  thrice-barred  gate  in  tears, 

And  to  the  guardian  of  that  Eden  fair, 

As  on  her  cheek  there  came  and  went  the  rose, 

She  weeping  mourned  the  harshness  of  her  fate. 

“O  angel,”  cried  she,  “bitter  is  the  fate 
That  drives  me  from  this  fairest  paradise, 

And  bids  me  wear  life's  rue,  and  not  its  rose! 

Give  me  one  flower  to  lay  upon  my  heart 
Before  I wander  through  far  lands  less  fair, 

And  drown  all  visions  of  my  past  in  tears.” 

She  ceased,  but  still  flowed  fast  her  silent  tears 
At  memory  of  the  waywardness  of  fate. 

“Ah!”  thought  she,  “young  I am,  ’tis  true,  and  fair, 
But  shall  I find  another  paradise?” 

Then  turning  once  again,  with  trembling  heart 
She  spake:  “O  angel,  but  a rose — one  rose!” 

Within  the  angel’s  breast  compassion  rose 
At  sight  of  her  sad  face  and  falling  tears, 

The  while  her  beauty  touched  his  tender  heart, 

And  knowing  well  the  misery  of  her  fate, 

He  gave  the  flower,  a rose  of  paradise, 

Because  she  was  so  very  young  and  fair. 

And  since  that  time  there  may  be  flowers  as  fair, 

But  they  must  all  yield  fealty  to  the  rose, 

The  red,  red  rose  that  bloomed  in  paradise, 

That  Eve  in  exile  watered  with  her  tears, 

The  only  blossom  in  her  cheerless  fate, 

The  one  flower  in  the  desert  of  her  heart. 


And  into  every  mortal’s  life  and  heart 
There  comes  some  time,  in  cloudy  days  or  fair, 

It  matters  not,  to  bless  and  light  his  fate 
For  one  short  space,  the  perfume  of  the  rose, 
And  though  the  after  years  may  bring  but  tears, 
That  moment’s  pleasure  is  of  paradise. 

O wondrous  rose  of  love,  most  passing  fair, 
Whate’er  our  fate  in  earthly  paradise, 

Grant  that  our  tears  be  dew-drops  in  thy  heart! 
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MANY  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  served  their  country  by  remain- 
ing at  Washington,  but  probably  James 
Monroe  was  the  only  one  who  ever  ac- 
complished great  good  by  going  on  an  ex- 
cursion. Few  battles  in  the  Revolution 
were  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  nation  as 
the  journey  which,  in  1817,  the  President 
decided  to  undertake.  There  were  two 
especial  reasons  for  this  beneficent  result: 
the  tour  reconciled  the  people  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  reconciled  the  admin- 
istration to  what  seemed  the  really  alarm- 
ing growth  of  the  people. 

The  fact  that  Monroe  was  not  generally 
held  to  be  a very  great  man  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  expedition.  He  had  been 
an  unfortunate  diplomatist,  retrieving  his 
failures  by  good  luck;  as  a soldier,  he  had 
blundered  at  Washington,  and  yet  had 
retained  enough  of  confidence  to  be  talk- 
ed of  as  probable  commander  of  a Cana- 
dian invasion.  All  this  was  rather  ad- 
vantageous. It  is  sometimes  a good  thing 
when  a ruler  is  not  personally  eminent 
enough  to  obscure  his  office.  In  such  a 
case,  what  the  man  loses  the  office  may 
gain.  Wherever  Washington  went  he 
was  received  as  a father  among  grateful 
children ; Adams  had  his  admirers,  Jef- 
ferson his  adorers;  Madison  had  carried 
through  a war  which,  if  not  successful, 
was  at  least  a drawn  game.  All  these, 
had  they  undertaken  what  play-actors  call 
“starring  in  the  provinces,”  would  have 
been  received  as  stars,  not  as  officials. 
Their  applauses  would  have  been  given  to 
the  individual,  not  the  President.  But 
when  Monroe  travelled,  it  was  simply  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  who  met 
the  eyes  of  men.  He  was  not  a star,  but 
a member  of  the  company,  a stock  actor, 
one  of  themselves.  In  the  speeches  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  received  there 
was  very  little  said  about  his  personality; 
it  was  the  head  of  the  nation  who  was 
welcomed.  . Thus  stripped  of  all  individu- 
al prestige,  the  occasion  appealed  to  every 
citizen.  For  the  first  time  the  people  of  the 
United  States  met  their  Chief  Magistrate 
as  such,  and  felt  that  they  were  a nation. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  of 
strife — political  strife  more  bitter  than  can 
easily  be  paralleled  in  these  calmer  days. 
The  result  of  this  contest  may  in  some  re- 
spects have  been  doubtful,  but  on  one 
point  at  least  it  was  clear.  It  had  extin- 


guished the  colonial  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  substituted  the  national.  Ham- 
ilton and  the  Federalists,  with  all  their 
high  qualities,  had  still  disbelieved  in  all 
that  lay  beyond  the  domain  of  experience. 
But  experience,  as  Coleridge  said,  is  like 
the  stern-lights  of  a ship,  illumining  only 
the  track  already  passed  over.  Jefferson, 
with  all  his  faults,  had  steered  for  the 
open  sea.  Madison's  war  had  impover- 
ished the  nation,  but  had  saved  its  self- 
respect.  Henceforward  the  American 
flag  was  that  of  an  independent  people — a 
people  ready  to  submit  to  nothing,  even 
from  England,  which  England  would  not 
tolerate  in  return.  And  it  so  happened 
that  all  the  immediate  honor  of  this  in- 
creased self-respect  belonged,  or  seemed 
to  belong,  to  the  party  in  power.  Jef- 
ferson was  the  most  pacific  of  men,  ex- 
cept Madison;  both  dreaded  a standing 
army,  and  shrank  with  reluctance  from 
a navy;  yet  the  laurels  of  both  arms  of 
the  service,  such  as  they  were,  went  to 
Madison  and  Jefferson.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  had  begged  for  a navy,  and  had 
threatened  to  raise  an  army  on  their  own 
account,  now  got  no  credit  for  either. 
That  party  held,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  high-minded,  the  most 
solvent  part  of  the  nation,  yet  it  had  been 
wrecked  by  its  own  want  of  faith.  When 
in  the  Electoral  College  Monroe  had  183 
votes  against  34  for  Rufus  King,  it  showed 
that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  aud  that  the 
nation  was  ready  to  be  soothed.  Monroe 
was  precisely  the  sedative  to  be  applied,  and 
his  journey  was  the  process  of  application. 

So  much  for  the  people;  but  there  were 
also  solicitudes  to  be  soothed  among  the 
nation’s  statesmen.  Not  only  did  the  peo- 
ple need  to  learn  confidence  in  their  lead- 
ers, but  the  leaders  in  the  people.  It  was 
not  that  republican  government  itself  was 
on  trial,  but  that  its  scale  seemed  so  formi- 
dable. Nobody  doubted  that  it  was  a thing 
available  among  a few  mountain  commu- 
nities, like  those  of  Switzerland.  What 
even  the  Democratic  statesmen  of  that 
day  doubted — and  they  had  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  the  doubt — was  the  possibility  of 
applying  self-government  to  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a continent  peopled  by 
many  millions  of  men.  They  were  not 
dismayed  by  the  principle,  but  by  its  ap- 
plication; not  by  the  philosophy,  but  the 
geography.  Washington  himself,  we 
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know,  was  opposed  to  undertaking  the 
ownership  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 
Monroe,  when  a member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  had  argued  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  for 
geographical  reasous.  4 * Consider,  ” he  said, 
“the  territory  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mississippi.  Its  extent  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  German  Empire.  It 
is  larger  than  any  territory  that  ever  was 
under  any  one  free  government.  It  is  too 
extensive  to  be  governed  but  by  a despotic 
monarchy.”  This  was  the  view  of  James 
Monroe  in  1788,  at  a time  when  he  could 
have  little  dreamed  of  ever  becoming  Pre- 
sident. He  was  heard  with  respect,  for  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Virginia  committee- 
men who  had  transferred  the  northwest- 
ern lands  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had 
personally  visited  them.  Yet  he  had  these 
fears,  and  the  worst  of  the  alarm  was  that 
it  had  some  foundation.  But  for  the  un- 
expected alliances  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph, does  anybody  believe  that  Maine, 
Louisiana,  tftid  California  would  to-day 
form  part  of  the  same  nation?  In  the 
mean  time,  while  waiting  for  those  mighty 
eoadjutors,  the  journey  of  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
lieved anxiety  in  a very  different  manner, 
by  revealing  the  immense  strength  to 
which  the  national  feeling  had  already 
grown.  At  any  rate,  after  this  experi- 
ence he  expressed  no  more  solicitude. 
In  his  message  on  internal  improve- 
ments, written  five  years  after  his  jour- 
ney, he  described  the  American  system  of 
government  as  one  “capable  of  expan- 
sion over  a vast  territory.” 

Monroe  himself  was  now  fifty-nine  years 
old,  and  formed  in  physical  appearance  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  small  size  and  neat, 
compact  figure  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  and 
rather  raw-boned,  with  grayish-blue  eyes, 
whose  frank  and  pleasing  expression  is  oft- 
en mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  period, 
and  sometimes  cited  in  illustration  of  Jef- 
ferson’s remark  that  Monroe  was  “a  man 
whose  soul  might  be  turned  inside  out 
without  discovering  a blemish  to  the 
world.”  He  was  dignified  and  courteous, 
but  also  modest,  and  even  shy,  so  that  his 
prevailing  air  was  that  of  commonplace 
strength  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Aft- 
er all  the  political  excitements  of  the  past 
dozen  years,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  this.  People  saw  in  him  a 
plain  Virginia  farmer  addressing  audi- 


ences still  mainly  agricultural.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  said  to  me,  when 
looking  for  the  first  time  on  John  P.  Hale, 
of  New  Hampshire,  then  at  the  height 
of  a rather  brief  eminence:  “What  an 
average  man  he  is!  He  looks  just  like 
five  hundred  other  men.  That  must  bo 
the  secret  of  his  power.”  It  was  precisely 
thus  with  Monroe.  He  had  in  his  cab- 
inet men  of  talents  far  beyond  his  own — 
Adams,  Calhoun,  Crawford,  Wirt;  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  yet  lived,  his  friends 
and  counsellors;  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Benton  were  just  coming  forward 
into  public  life;  but  none  of  all  these  gift- 
ed men  could  have  re-assured  the  nation 
by  their  mere  aspect,  in  travelling  through 
it,  as  he  did.  Each  of  these  men,  if  Presi- 
dent, would  have  been  something  more 
than  the  typical  official.  Monroe  precise- 
ly filled  the  chair,  and  stood  for  the  office, 
not  for  himself. 

He  left  Washington  June  2,  1817,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Mason,  and  by  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  ostensible  object  of  his  jour- 
ney was  to  inspect  the  national  defenses. 
This  explained  his  choice  of  a companion, 
and  gave  him  at  each  point  an  aim  be- 
yond the  reception  of  courtesies.  With 
this  nominal  errand  he  travelled  through 
Maryland  to  New  York  City,  traversed 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  then 
a district  only.  He  went  southward 
through  Vermont,  visited  the  fortifications 
at  Plattsburg,  travelled  through  the  for- 
ests to  the  St.  Lawrence,  inspected  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor  and  Fort  Niagara;  went  to 
Buffalo,  and  sailed  through  Lake  Erie 
to  Detroit.  Thence  he  turned  eastward 
again,  returning  through  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  He  reached  home 
September  17,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  three  months. 

During  all  this  trip  there  occurred  not 
one  circumstance  to  mar  the  reception  of 
the  President,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  hardships  to  test  his  endurance.  Ev- 
erywhere he  was  greeted  with  triumphal 
arches,  groups  of  school -children,  caval- 
cades of  mounted  citizens,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
by  order  of  the  Legislature,  provided  him 
with  a military  escort  from  border  to 
border;  no  other  State  apparently  did  this, 
though  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
apologized  for  not  having  official  author- 
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ity  to  follow  the  example.  Everywhere 
there  were  addresses  of  welcome  by  eminent 
citizens.  Everywhere  the  Presiden  t made 
answer.  Clad  in  the  undress  uniform  of 
a Revolutionary  officer — blue  coat,  light 
under-clothes,  and  cocked  hat — he  stood 
before  the  people  a portly  and  imposing 
figure,  well  representing  the  men  who 
won  American  freedom  in  arms.  His  re- 
plies, many  of  which  are  duly  reported, 
seem  now  laudably  commonplace  and 
reasonably  brief;  but  they  were  held  at 
the  time  to  be  “elegaut  and  impressive.” 

We  see  a lingering  trace  of  the  more 
ceremonial  period  of  Washington  and 
Adams  when  the  semi-official  historian  of 
his  travels  reports  that  in  approaching 
Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire,  “although 
the  road  was  shrouded  in  clouds  of 
dust,  he  condescended  to  leave  his  car- 
riage and  make  his  entry  on  horseback.” 
The  more  eminent  Federalist  leaders,  ex- 
cept Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  took  apparently  no 
conspicuous  part  in  the  reception  ; but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others.  Elder 
Goodrich  of  the  Enfield  (New  Hampshire) 
Shakers,  addressed  him  with  “I,  James 
Goodrich,  welcome  James  Monroe  to  our 
habitations”;  and  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Windsor  (Vermont)  Female  Academy 
closed  their  address  by  saying,  “ That  suc- 
cess may  crown  all  your  exertions  for  the 
public  good  is  the  ardent  wish  of  many  a 
patriotic  though  youthful  female  bosom.” 
Later,  when  traversing  “the  majestic  for- 
ests” near  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  “his 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  an 
elegant  collation,  fitted  up  in  a superior 
style  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  He  partook  of  it 
with  a heart  beating  in  unison  with  those 
of  his  patriotic  countrymen  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  acknowledged  this 
unexpected  and  romantic  civility  with  an 
unaffected  and  dignified  complaisance.” 

Philadelphia  had  at  this  time  a popula- 
tion of  60,000  inhabitants;  New  York,  of 
100,000;  Baltimore,  of  55,000;  Boston,  of 
about  40,000;  Providence,  of  10,000;  Hart- 
ford and  Pittsburgh,  of  6000  each ; Cincin- 
nati, of  7000;  St.  Louis,  of  3500  ; Chicago  was 
but  a fort.  The  Ohio  River  was  described 
by  those  who  narrated  this  journey  as 
an  obscure  and  remote  stream  that  had  “for 
nearly  6000  years  rolled  in  silent  majesty 
through  the  towering  forests  of  the  New 
World.”  “ It  would  not  be,”  says  a writer 
of  that  period,  “ the  madness  of  a deranged 
imagination  to  conclude  that  this  stream 


in  process  of  time  will  become  as  much 
celebrated  as  the  Ganges  of  Asia,  the  Nile 
of  Africa,  and  the  Danube  of  Europe.  In 
giving  this  future  importance  to  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  can  not 
be  forgotten  as  exceeding  it  in  length  and 
in  importance.  These  aston ishin g streams 
may  hereafter,  as  civilization  progresses 
in  the  present  wilds  of  the  American  re- 
public, become  rivals  to  the  Ohio.”  When 
we  consider  that  the  region  thus  vaguely 
indicated  is  now  the  centre  of  population 
for  the  nation,  we  learn  what  a little  world 
it  was,  after  all,  which  was  embraced  in 
the  Presidential  tour  of  James  Monroe. 
Even  of  that  little  world,  however,  he 
did  not  see  the  whole  during  these  trav- 
els. We  know  from  a letter  of  Crawford 
to  Gallatin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilman,  that 
a good  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  in  the 
Southern  States  at  Monroe's  “apparent 
acquiescence  in  the  seeming  man -wor- 
ship” at  the  North,  and  Crawford  thinks 
that  while  the  President  had  gained  in 
health  by  the  trip,  he  had  “lost  as  much 
as  he  had  gained  in  popularity.”  The 
gain  was,  however,  made  Avhere  he  most 
needed  it,  and  another  tour  to  Augusta, 
Nashville,  and  Louisville  soon  restored  the 
balance. 

The  President  being  established  at  the 
seat  of  government,  the  fruits  of  his  en- 
larged popularity  were  seen  in  the  tran- 
quillity and  order  of  his  administration. 
The  most  fortunate  of  Presidents,  he  was 
aided  by  the  general  longing  for  peace. 
He  was  yet  more  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  governing 
through  a Democratic  organization  and  on 
Federalist  principles.  Nominally  he  held 
the  legitimate  succession  to  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing followed,  like  Madison,  through  the  in- 
termediate position,  that  of  Secretary  of 
State,  which  was  in  those  days  what  the 
position  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  and  is  in 
England.  But  when  it  came  to  political 
opinions,  we  can  now  see  that  all  which 
Federalism  had  urged — a strong  govern- 
ment, a navy,  a national  bank,  a protect- 
ive tariff,  internal  improvements,  a liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution — all  these 
had  become  also  Democratic  doctrines. 
Were  it  not  for  their  traditional  reverence 
for  Jefferson's  name,  it  wrould  sometimes 
have  been  hard  to  tell  Madison  or  Monroe 
from  a Federalist.  In  a free  country,  when 
a party  disappears,  it  is  usually  because  the 
other  side  has  absorbed  its  principles.  So 
it  was  here,  and  we  never  can  understand 
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the  extinction  of  Federalism  unless  we 
bear  this  fact  in  mind.  In  the  excitement 
of  contest  the  combatants  had  already 
changed  weapons,  and  Federalism  had 
been  killed,  like  Laertes  in  Hamlet,  by  its 
own  sword.  For  the  time  being,  as  Craw- 
ford wrote,  all  were  Federalists,  all  Re- 
publicans. 

Henry  Clay,  who  remains  to  us  as  a 
mere  tradition  of  winning  manners  and 
ready  eloquence,  was  almost  unanimous- 
ly elected,  and  re-elected,  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  But  Clay  was  a Federalist 
without  knowing  it ; he  wished  to  strength- 
en the  army,  to  increase  the  navy,  to 
make  the  tariff  protective,  to  recognize 
and  support  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. General  Jackson  too,  the  chief  mil- 
itary hero  of  the  period,  developed  the 
national  feeling  in  a way  that  Jefferson 
would  once  have  disapproved,  by  entering 
the  territory  of  Spanish  Florida  (in  1818) 
to  fight  the  Seminoles,  and  by  putting  to 
death  as  “outlaws  and  pirates”  two  Brit- 
ish subjects,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
who  led  the  Indians.  Then  the  purchase 
of  Florida  for  five  millions  was  another 
bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, following  a precedent  which  had 
seemed  very  questionable  when  Jefferson 
had  annexed  Louisiana.  While  buying 
this  the  nation  ceded  what  was  afterward 
Texas;  and  all  of  this  annexing  or  giving 
away  on  the  part  of  the  nation  built  up 
more  and  more  the  national  feeling— 
which  was  the  bequest  of  Federalism — as 
distinct  from  the  separate  State  feeling 
which  was  the  original  Democratic  stock 
in  trade. 

It  is  the  crowning  proof  of  the  pacified 
condition  to  which  parties  were  coming 
that  this  peace  survived  what  would  have 
been,  under  other  circumstances,  a signal 
of  war — the  first  and  sudden  appearance 
of  the  vexed  question  of  slavery.  It  came 
upon  the  nation,  as  Jefferson  said,  “ like  a 
fire-ball  in  the  night.”  It  had  slumbered 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  came  up  as  an  incident  of  the  great 
emigration  westward.  For  a time,  in  ad- 
mitting new  States,  it  was  very  easy  to  re- 
gard the  Ohio  River  as  a sort  of  dividing 
line,  and  to  alternately  admit  a new  Free 
State  above  it  and  a new  Slave  State  be- 
low it.  In  this  way  had  successively 
come  in  Louisiana  (1812),  Indiana  (1816), 
Mississippi  (1817),  Illinois  (1818),  Alabama 
(1819).  But  when  the  process  reached 
Maine  and  Missouri  the  struggle  began. 


Should  slavery  extend  beyond  the  Ohio 
border  into  the  great  Louisiana  purchase  ? 
Again  was  every  aspect  of  the  slavery 
question  debated  with  ardor,  Rufus  King 
leading  one  side,  John  Randolph  the  oth- 
er, each  side  invoking  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  and  claiming  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  “At  our  evening 
parties,”  says  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his 
diary,  “we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Mis- 
souri question  and  Mr.  King’s  speeches.” 
The  contest  was  ended  by  Mr.  Clay’s  great 
effort  of  skill,  known  in  history  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  The  result  was  to 
admit  both  Maine  (1820),  and  Missouri 
(1821),  with  a provision  thenceforward  ex- 
cluding slavery  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30', 
the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  John 
Randolph  called  it  “a  dirty  bargain,” 
and  christened  those  Northern  men  who 
had  formed  it  “dough-faces”  — a word 
which  became  thereafter  a part  of  the 
political  slang  of  the  nation. 

Monroe,  in  a private  letter  written  about 
this  time  (February  15,  1820),  declared  his 
belief  that  “the  majority  of  States,  of  phys- 
ical force,  and  eventually  of  votes  in  both 
Houses,”  would  be  ultimately  “on  the 
side  of  the  non-slave-holding  States.”  As 
a moderate  Virginia  slave-holder,  he  rec- 
ognized this  as  the  probable  condition  of 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  strong  in  antislavery  feeling,  vot- 
ed for  the  compromise,  and  afterward  ex- 
pressed some  misgivings  about  it.  He 
held  it  to  be  all  that  could  have  been 
effected  under  the  Constitution,  and  he 
shrank  from  risking  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  “If  the  Union  must  be  dis- 
solved,” he  said,  “the  slavery  question  is 
precisely  the  question  upon  which  it  ought 
to  break.  For  the  present , however , this 
contest  is  laid  to  sleep”  And  it  slept  for 
many  years. 

During  two  sessions  of  Congress  the  Mis- 
souri question  troubled  the  newly  found 
quiet  of  the  nation,  but  it  did  not  make 
so  much  as  a ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
President’s  popularity.  In  1820  the  re- 
election  of  Monroe  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely unanimous  had  not  one  dissatis- 
fied elector  given  his  vote  for  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  the  tradition  being  that  this 
man  did  not  wish  any  other  President  to 
rival  Washington  in  unanimity  of  choice. 
The  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
was  re-elected  with  less  complete  cordi- 
ality, there  being  fourteen  votes  against 
him  in  the  Electoral  College.  Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  second  administration  of  Mon- 
roe, to  which  was  given,  perhaps  by  the 
President  himself,  a name  which  has  se- 
cured for  the  whole  period  a kind  of 
peaceful  eminence.  It  was  probably  fix- 
ed and  made  permanent  by  two  lines  in 
Halleck’s  once  famous  poem  of  “Alnwick 
Castle,”  evidently  written  during  the 
poet’s  residence  in  England  in  1822—3. 
Speaking  of  the  change  from  the  feudal 
to  the  commercial  spirit,  he  says: 

“ ’Tis  what  *our  President/  Monroe, 

Has  called  * the  era  of  good  feeling/ 

The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modern  laws,  has  felt  their  blow, 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote, 

And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat, 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing.” 


to  be  guests ; Mrs.  Monroe  staid  away  from 
the  dinner  parties,  and  so  the  wives  were 
left  at  home.  Add  to  this  that  her  health 
was  by  no  means  strong,  and  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  great  ground  for  a spasm 
of  unpopularity.  She,  however,  outlived 
it,  and  re-established  her  social  relationsl 
gave  fortnightly  receptions,  and  won 
much  admiration,  which  she  probably  de- 
served. She  was  by  birth  a Miss  Kort- 
wright,  of  New  York,  a niece  of  General 
Knox,  and  when  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  she  had 
there  been  known  as  “la  belle  Ameri- 
caine.”  She  was  pronounced  by  observ- 
ers in  later  life  to  be  “a  most  regal-look- 
ing lady,”  and  her  manners  were  described 
as  “ very  gracious.”  At  her  final  levee  in 
the  White  House  “her  dress  was  superb 
black  velvet ; neck  and  arms  bare,  and 
beautifully  formed;  her  hair  in  puffs, and 
dressed  high  on  the  head,  and  ornamented 
with  white  ostrich  plumes;  around  her 
neck  an  elegant  pearl  necklace.”  Her 
two  fair  daughters — her  only  children, 
Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur — assisted 
at  this  reception. 

Such  was  the  hostess,  hut  her  drawing- 
rooms, by  all  contemporary  accounts,  af- 
forded a curious  social  medley.  The 
well-defined  gentry  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  was  disappearing,  and  the  higher 
average  of  dress  and  manners  had  not  be- 
gun to  show  itself — that  higher  avenge 
which  has  since  been  rapidly  developed 
by  the  influence  of  railroads  and  newspa- 
pers, joined  with  much  foreign  travel  and 
a great  increase  in  wealth.  It  was  a pe- 
riod when  John  Randolph  was  allowed 
to  come,  to  dinner  parties  “in  a rough, 
coarse,  short  hunting  coat,  with  small- 
clothes and  boots,  and  over  his  boots  a 
pair  of  coarse  coating  leggings,  tied  with 
strings  around  his  legs.”  At  Presidential 
receptions,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
“ambassadors  and  consuls,  members  of 
Congress  and  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  greasy  boots  and  silk  stockings, 
Virginiabuckskins  and  Yankee  cowhidea 
all  mingled  in  ill-assorted  and  fantastic 
groups.” 

Houses  in  Washington  had  become 
much  larger  than  formerly,  and  a similar 
expansion  had  been  seen  in  the  scale  of 
entertainments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  records  of  evening  parties  at  which 
five  or  six  hundred  persons  were  present, 
filling  five  or  six  rooms.  When  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
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It  would  seem  from  this  verse  that  Mon- 
roe himself  was  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  phrase;  but  I have  been  un- 
able to  find  it  in  his  published  speeches  or 
messages,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
of  newspaper  origin,  and  that  Halleck, 
writing  in  England,  may  have  fathered 
it  on  the  President  himself.  This  is  the 
more  likely  because  even  so  mild  a flavor 
of  facetiousness  as  this  was  foreign  to  the 
character  of  Monroe. 

Under  these  soothing  influences,  at  any 
rate,  the  nation,  and  especially  its  capital 
city,  made  some  progress  in  the  amenities 
and  refinements  of  life.  It  was  a period 
when  the  social  etiquette  of  Washington 
was  going  through  some  changes  ; the 
population  was  growing  larger,  the  class- 
63  were  less  distinct,  the  social  duties  of 
high  officials  more  onerous.  The  diary 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  records  cabinet 
meetings  devoted  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tion who  should  make  the  first  call,  and 
who  should  be  included  in  the  official  vis- 
iting lists.  Mrs.  Monroe,  without  a cab- 
inet council,  made  up  her  own  mind  to 
retrench  some  of  those  profuse  civilities 
with  which  her  predecessor  had  fatigued 
herself.  Mrs.  Madison,  a large,  heavy, 
kindly  dame,  had  retired  from  office  equal- 
ly regretted  by  the  poor  of  Washington 
and  by  its  high  life ; but  she  had  gained 
this  popularity  at  a severe  cost.  She  had 
called  on  all  conspicuous  strangers;  Mrs. 
Monroe  intended  to  call  on  nobody.  Mrs. 
Madison  had  been  always  ready  for  visit- 
ors when  at  home ; her  successor  proposed 
to  receive  nobody  save  at  her  regular  lev- 
ees. The  ex-Presidentess  bad  presided 
at  her  husband's  dinner  parties,  and  had 
invited  the  wives  of  all  the  men  who  were 
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gave  a reception  to  the  newly  arrived 
hero,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  eight 
rooms  were  opened,  and  there  were  a 
thousand  guests.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  entertainment  ever  given  in  Wash- 
ington, and  showed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Massachusetts,  then  a Congress- 
man, “ taste,  elegance,  and  good  sense'7  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Adams;  and  elsewhere 
he  pronounces  her  “a  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  woman,77  but  adds,  4 4 the  Secre- 
tary has  no  talent  to  entertain  a mixed 
company,  either  by  conversation  or  man- 
ners.77 Other  agreeable  houses  were  those 
of  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  Minister,  whose 
wife  was  a niece  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French 
Minister,  each  liaviug  a weekly  reception, 
while  the  receptions  at  the  White  House 
took  place  but  once  a fortnight.  At  these 
entertainments  they  had  music,  cards,  and 
dancing — country-dances,  cotillions,  with 
an  occasional  Scotch  reel,  or  sometimes 
the  newly  arrived  waltz,  as  yet  performed 
ouly  by  visitors  from  abroad.  It  was  no- 
ticed with  some  surprise  that  even  New 
England  ladies  would  accept  the  hospital- 
ities of  Madame  De  Neuville  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  would  dance  on  what  they 
had  been  educated  to  regard  as  holy  time. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
ladies — for  eccentricity  at  least — was  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Russell,  of  Boston ; the  reign- 
ing belle  seems  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Commodore  Hull;  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  was  Miss  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
that  State,  and  granddaughter  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Jefferson— a damsel  who  had  plenty 
of  brains,  and  could  talk  politics  with  any- 
body, but  was  no  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
Among  the  men,  John  Randolph  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  interesting,  and  all  the 
more  so  from  his  waywardness  and  inso- 
lence. In  public  life  he  preceded  Cal- 
houn in  the  opinions  which  have  made 
the  latter  famous;  and  in  private  life  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  be  delightful.  44He  is 
now,77  Mr.  Mills  writes  to  his  wife  in  1822, 
44  what  he  used  to  be  in  his  best  days — in 
good  spirits,  with  fine  manners  and  the 
most  fascinating  conversation.  I would 
give  more  to  have  you  see  him  than  any 
man  living  on  the  earth.77  Add  to  these 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Crawford,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Rufus  King,  and  many  other  men  of 
marked  ability,  but  varied  social  aptitude, 
and  we  have  the  Washington  of  that  day. 
By  way  of  background  there  war.  the  ever- 


present shadow  of  slavery;  and  there  were 
occasional  visits  from  Indian  delegations, 
who  gave  war -dances  before  the  White 
House  in  the  full  glory  of  nakedness  and 
paint. 

In  considering  this  social  development 
we  must  remember  that  under  Monroe's 
administration  American  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  birth.  Until  about 
his  time  prose  and  verse  were  mainly  po- 
litical; and  the  most  literal  modern  col- 
lection would  hardly  now  borrow  a single 
poem  from  the  little  volume  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Oracle , in  which  were  gathered, 
during  the  year  1794,  the  choicest  effu- 
sions of  Dwight  and  Humphreys,  Barlow 
and  Freneau.  Fisher  Ames,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  Federalists,  and 
the  only  one  who  took  the  pains  to  make 
“American  Literature77  the  theme  of  an 
essay,  had  declared,  in  1808,  that  such  a 
literary  product  would  never  exist  until 
the  course  of  democracy  should  be  ended, 
and  despotism  should  have  taken  its  place. 
“Shall  we  match  Joel  Barlow  against 
Homer  or  Hesiod?77  he  asked.  “Can 

Thomas  Paine  contend  with  Plato? 

Liberty  has  never  lasted  long  in  a democ- 
racy, nor  has  it  ever  ended  in  anything 
better  than  despotism.  With  the  change 
of  our  government,  our  manners  and  sen- 
timents will  change.  As  soon  as  our 
emperor  has  destroyed  his  rivals  and  es- 
tablished order  in  his  army,  he  will  desire 
to  see  splendor  in  his  court,  and  to  occupy 
his  subjects  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences.77 

It  was  something  when  the  matter  of  a 
national  literature  came  to  be  treated,  not 
thus  despairingly,  but  jocosely.  This 
progress  found  a voice,  four  years  later, 
in  Edward  Everett,  who,  in  his  Cambridge 
poem  on  “ American  Poets77  (1812),  proph- 
esied with  a little  more  of  hope.  He  por- 
trayed, indeed,  with  some  humor,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  native  bard,  since  he  must 
deal  with  the  Indian  names,  of  which  no- 
body then  dreamed  that  they  could  ever  be 
thought  tuneful. 

4<A  different  scene  our  native  poet  shames 
With  barbarous  titles  and  with  savage  names. 
When  the  warm  bard  his  country’s  worth  would  tell, 
Lo  Mas-sa-ehu-setts’  length  his  lines  must  swell. 
Would  he  the  gallant  tales  of  war  rehearse, 

’Tis  graceful  Bunker  fills  the  polished  verse. 
Sings  he,  dear  land,  those  lakes  and  streams  of 
thine, 

Some  mild  Memphrcmagog  murmurs  in  hi9  line. 
Some  Aineriscogtnn  dashes  by  his  wav, 

Or  smooth  Connecticut  softens  in  his  iay. 
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Then  Honier’ s arms  *dm)l  ring  in  Bunkcv>  shock, 
And  Virgil’*  w.anriorcr  land  on  Ply mouth  rock  ; 
Then  Jhuife**  knights  liefore  Quebec  shall  fall, 
Anri  < ‘Karlen’s  trurnp  oh  tram-band  chieftains 


Would  he  one  verse  of  easv  movement  frame. 
The  rnap  will  meet,  hint  with  a hopeless  name; 
Nor  can  his  pencil  sketch  one  perfect  net 
But  vulgar  history  mack#  him  with  a fact,” 

Still,  he  thought,  something  might  he 
done  by -ami*  by  , even  with  materials  so 
rough : 

“Oh  yes!  in  future  day*  our  western  lyres, 

Tuned  to  new  themes,  shall  glow  with  purer  lire?, 
Clothed  with  the  charms,  to  grace  their  later 
rhyme. 

Of  every  former  nge  and  foreign  clime. 


Our  mobs  shall  wear  the  wreaths  of  Tasso1* 
Moors, 

And  Barbary ’s  coast  shall  yield  to  Bald  more's. 
Here  our  own  bay*  some  native  Pope  shall  grace, 
And  lovelier  beautit?^  till  Belinda's  place.  ' 


Il  was  all  greatly  applauded,  no  doubt, 
as  in  the  best  vein  of  the  classic  Everett 
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and  it  was  in  Monroe’s  time,  five  or  ten 
years  later,  that  the  fulfillment  actually 
began.  He  certainly  could  not  be  called 
an  emperor,  nor  could  his  court  be  termed 
splendid;  yet  it  was  under  this  plain  po- 
tentate that  a national  literature  was  born. 

The  English  Sydney  Smith  wrote  in 
1818,  one  year  after  Monroe’s  accession  to 
office:  “There  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
America  at  this  time  one  man  of  any  con- 
siderable talents.”  But  an  acuter  and  se- 
verer literary  critic,  Lord  Jeffrey,  wrote, 
four  years  later  (January  27,  1822) : “ The 
true  hope  of  the  world  is  with  you  in 
America — in  your  example  now,  and  in 
fifty  years  more,  I hope,  your  influence 
and  actual  power.”  It  was  midway  be- 
tween these  two  dates  that  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  in  his  Recollec- 
tions, placed  the  birth-time  of  a national 
literature.  “ During  this  period,”  he  says, 
“ we  began  to  have  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can genius,  and  to  dream  of  literary  ambi- 
tion.” The  North  American  Review  wases- 
tablislied  in  1815;  Bryant’s  “ Thanatopsis” 
appeared  in  1817;  Irving’s  Sketch-Book 
in  1818;  Cooper’s  Spy  in  1822.  When 
Monroe  went  out  of  office,  in  1825,  Emer- 
son was  teaching  school,  Whittier  was  at 
work  on  his  father’s  farm,  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  were  about  to  graduate  from 
college ; but  American  literature  was  born. 

People  st i 1 1 m ai  n tai ned — as  a f e w yet  hold 
— that  these  various  authors  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  national  atmosphere,  not  by 
means  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  easy  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  all  impressed 
themselves  on  the  world  chiefly  by  using 
the  materials  they  found  at  home.  Long- 
fellow, at  first  steeped  in  European  influ- 
ences, gained  in  strength  from  the  time  he 
touched  his  native  soil;  nor  did  he  find 
any  difficulty  in  weaving  into  melodious 
verse  those  Indian  names  which  had  ap- 
palled Mr.  Everett.  Irving,  the  most  ex- 
otic of  all  these  writers,  really  made  his 
reputation  by  his  use  of  what  has  been 
called  “the  Knickerbocker  legend.”  He 
did  not  create  the  traditions  of  the  Hud- 
son; they  created  him.  Mrs.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy, sailing  up  that  river  in  178f>,  when  Ir- 
ving was  a child  three  years  old,  records 
that  the  captain  of  the  sloop  had  a legend, 
either  supernatural  or  traditional,  for  ev- 
ery scene,  “and  not  a mountain  reared  its 
head  unconnected  with  some  marvellous 
story.”  The  legends  were  all  there  ready 
for  Irving,  just  as  the  New  England  le- 
gends were  waiting  for  Whittier.  Once 


let  the  man  of  genius  be  born,  and  his 
own  soil  was  quite  able  to  furnish  the 
food  that  should  rear  him. 

Apart  from  this  social  and  literary 
progress,  two  especial  points  marked  the 
administration  of  Monroe,  both  being 
matters  whose  importance  turned  out  to 
be  far  greater  than  any  one  had  sus- 
pected. The  first  was  the  introduction 
of  a definite  term  of  office  for  minor  civil 
officers.  When  the  First  Congress  as- 
serted the  right  of  the  President  to  remove 
such  officials  at  all,  it  was  thought  a dan- 
gerous power.  In  practice  that  power  had 
been  but  little  used,  and  scarcely  ever  for 
political  purposes,  when  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  touch- 
ed with  the  Presidential  fever.  Most  of 
the  minor  officials  being  then  in  his  de- 
partment, he  conceived  the  plan  of  push- 
ing through  a bill  to  make  them  remov- 
able every  four  years.  It  seemed  harm- 
less. The  apparent  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  untrustworthy  revenue  officers.  It 
was  enacted  with  so  little  discussion  that 
Benton’s  Abridgment  of  Debates  does 
not  mention  its  passage.  It  was  signed 
by  the  President  “unwarily,”  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  tells  us,  on  May  15, 1820; 
and  instantly,  as  the  same  authority  as- 
serts, all  the  Treasury  officials  became 
“ardent  Crawfordites.”  Jefferson  and 
Madison  utterly  disapproved  of  the  new 
system ; so  did  Adams,  so  did  Calhoun,  so 
did  Webster;  but  it  has  remained  un- 
changed until  this  day,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

It  so  happens  that  this  law  has  never 
until  lately  been  identified  with  the  pe- 
riod of  Monroe  ; it  was  enacted  so  quietly 
that  its  birthday  was  forgotten.  Not  so 
with  another  measure,  which  was  not  in- 
deed a law,  but  simply  the  laying  down 
of  a principle,  ever  since  known  as  the 
“Monroe  doctrine”;  this  being  simply  a 
demand  of  non-interference  by  foreign 
nations  with  the  affairs  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents.  There  has  been  a good 
deal  of  dispute  as  to  the  real  authorship 
of  this  announcement,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
claiming  it  for  his  father,  and  Charles 
Sumner  for  the  English  statesman  Can- 
ning. Mr.  Gilman,  however,  in  his  late 
memoir  of  President  Monroe,  has  shown 
with  exhaustive  research  that  this  doc- 
trine had  grown  up  gradually  into  a na- 
tional tradition  before  Monroe’s  time,  and 
that  he  merely  formulated  it,  and  made  it 
a matter  of  distinct  record.  The  whole 
statement  is  contained  in  a few  detached 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A HERALD  MERCURY. 

THE  distance  between  this  luxuriant 
garden,  all  radiant  and  glowing  in 
light  and  color,  and  the  small  and  dark- 
ened inner  room  of  the  cottage,  was  but  a 
matter  of  a few  yards;  yet  in  that  brief 
space,  so  alert  was  her  brain,  she  had  time 
to  reconsider  much.  And,  with  her,  pride 
or  anger  was  always  of  short  duration,  the 
sunny  cheerfulness  of  her  nature  refusing 
to  harbor  such  uncongenial  guests.  Why, 
she  asked  herself,  should  she  take  umbrage 
at  the  somewhat  too  open  neglect  that 
had  just  been  shofcvn  her?  Was  it  not 
tending  in  the  very  direction  she  had  her- 
self desired?  Had  she  not  begged  and 
prayed  him  to  give  Prudence  the  little 
spaniel-gentle?  Nay,  had  she  not  will- 
fully gone  and  buried  in  the  church-yard 
the  bit  of  rosemary  that  he  had  sent  her 
to  keep,  putting  it  away  from  her  with 
the  chance  of  its  summoning  an  unknown 
lover?  So  now,  she  said  to  herself,  she 
would  presently  come  out  again  to  the 
poor  affrighted  Prudence,  and  would  re- 
assure her,  and  congratulate  her,  more- 
over, with  words  of  good  cheer  and  com- 
fort for  the  future. 

And  then  again,  in  this  lightning-like 
survey  of  the  situation,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  was  becomingly  dressed  — and 
right  glad  indeed  that  she  had  chanced 
to  put  on  the  gray  velvet  cap  with  the 
brass  beads  and  the  curling  feather;  and 
she  knew  that  the  young  gentleman  would 
be  courteous  and  civil,  with  admiring 
eyes.  Moreover,  she  had  a vague  impres- 
sion that  he  was  somewhat  too  much  giv- 
en to  speak  of  Ben  Jonson ; and  she  hoped 
for  some  opportunity  to  let  him  under- 
stand that  her  father  was  one  of  good  es- 
tate, and  much  thought  of  by  every  one 
around,  whose  daughter  knew  what  was 
due  to  his  position,  and  could  conduct 
herself  not  at  all  as  a country  wench. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  next  minute  found 
her  in  the  twilight  of  the  room  ; and  there, 
truly  enough,  he  was,  standing  at  the 
small  window. 

“ Give  ye  good  welcome,  sir,”  said  she. 
“ What!  fair  Mistress  Judith  ?”  he  said, 
as  he  quickly  turned  round.  And  he 
would  have  come  forward  and  kissed  her 


hand,  perchance,  but  that  a moment’s  hes- 
itation prevented  him. 

“It  may  be  that  I have  offended  you,” 
said  he,  diffidently. 

“In  what,  good  sir?” 

She  was  quite  at  her  ease  ; the  little 
touch  of  modest  color  in  her  face  could 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  rustic  shyness; 
it  was  but  natural;  and  it  added  to  the 
gentleness  of  her  look. 

“Nay,  then,  sweet  lady,  ’twas  but  a 
lack  of  courage  that  I would  ask  you  to 
pardon,”  said  he— though  he  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  heavy  guilt,  to  judge  by  the 
way  in  which  his  black  and  eloquent  eyes 
regarded  Judith's  face  and  the  prettinesses 
of  her  costume.  “There  was  a promise 
that  I should  communicate  with  you  if  I 
returned  to  this  part  of  the  country;  but 
I found  myself  not  bold  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  your  kindness.  However, 
fortune  has  been  my  friend,  since  again  I 
meet  you;  ’tis  the  luckiest  chance;  I but 
asked  your  good  grandmother  here  for  a 
cup  of  water  as  I passed,  and  she  would 
have  me  take  a cup  of  milk  instead ; and 
then  she  bade  me  to  come  in  out  of  the 
heat  for  a space — which  I was  nothing 
loath  to  do,  as  you  may  guess;  and  here 
have  I been  taking  up  the  good  lady's 
time  with  I know  not  what  of  idle  gossip — ” 

“ But  sit  ye  down,  grandchild, ’’the  good 
dame  said;  “and  you,  sir,  pray  sit  you 
down.  Here,  wench,”  she  called  to  the 
little  maid  that  was  her  sole  domestic; 
“ go  fill  this  jug  from  the  best  barrel.” 

And  then  she  herself  proceeded  to  get 
down  from  the  high  wooden  rail  some  of 
the  pewter  trenchers  that  shone  there  like 
a row  of  white  moons  in  the  dusk;  and 
these  she  placed  on  the  table,  with  one  or 
two  knives;  and  then  she  began  to  get 
forth  cakes,  a cheese,  a ham,  some  spiced 
bread,  the  half  of  a cold  gooseberry-tart, 
and  what  not. 

“’Tis  not  every  day  we  come  by  a 
visitor  in  these  quiet  parts,”  said  she — “ay, 
good  sir,  and  one  that  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  out  his  mind.  Nay,  nay,  grand- 
child, I tell  thee  sit  thee  down;  thou  art 
too  fine  a madam  this  morning  to  meddle 
wi’  kitchen  matters.  Tell  the  gentleman 
I be  rather  deaf;  but  I thank  him  for  his 
good  company.  Sit  ye  down,  sweeting; 
sooth,  you  look  bravely  this  morning.'’ 
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“Have  I pleased  you  at  last,  grand- 
mother?— ’tis  a miracle,  surely,”  she  said, 
with  a smile;  and  then  she  turned  grave- 
ly to  entertain  the  old  dame’s  visitor.  “I 
hope  your  fortunes  have  mended,  sir,” 
said  she. 

“In  a measure — somewhat;  but  still  I 
am  forced  to  take  heed — ” 

“ Perchance  you  have  still  the  letter  to 
my  father  ?”  she  asked. 

“Nay,  madam,  I considered  it  a pru- 
dent thing  to  destroy  it — little  as  that  was 
in  my  heart.” 

“I  had  thought  on  your  next  coming  to 
the  neighborhood  that  you  would  have 
taken  the  chance  to  make  my  father’s 
friendship,”  said  she,  and  not  without 
some  secret  disappointment;  for  she  was 
anxious  that  this  acquaintance  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  should  see  the  New  Place,  with 
all  its  tapestries,  and  carved  wood,  and 
silver-gilt  bowls;  with  its  large  fair  gar- 
den, too,  and  substantial  barns  and  sta- 
bles. Perhaps  she  would  have  had  him 
carry  the  tale  to  London?  There  were 
some  things  (she  considered)  quite  as  fine 
as  the  trumpery  masques  and  mummeries 
of  the  court  that  the  London  people  seem- 
ed to  talk  about.  She  would  have  liked 
him  to  see  her  father  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table,  with  her  mother’s  napery  shin- 
ing, and  plenty  of  good  friends  round  the 
board,  and  her  father  drinking  to  the 
health  of  Bess  Hall  out  of  the  silver- 
topped  tankard  that  Thomas  Combe,  and 
Russell,  and  Sadler,  and  Julius  Shawe, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  had  given  him  on  his 
last  birthday.  Or  perchance  she  would 
have  had  him  see  her  father  riding  through 
the  town  of  Stratford  with  some  of  these 
good  neighbors  (and  who  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  company  ? she  would  make  bold 
to  ask),  with  this  one  and  that  praising 
the  Evesham  roan,  and  the  wagoners  as 
they  passed  touching  their  caps  to  “ worthy 
Malister  Shacksper. ” Ben  Jonson ! Well, 
she  had  seen  Ben  Jonson.  There  was 
not  a maid  in  the  town  would  have  look- 
ed his  way.  Whereas,  if  there  were  any 
secret  enchantments  going  forward  on 
Hallowmas-eve  (and  she  knew  of  such,  if 
the  ministers  did  not),  and  if  the  young 
damsels  were  called  on  to  form  a shape 
in  their  brain  as  they  prayed  for  the 
handsome  lover  that  was  to  be  sent  them 
in  the  future,  she  was  well  aware  what 
type  of  man  they  would  choose  from 
amongst  those  familiar  to  them ; and  also 
it  had  more  than  once  reached  her  ears 
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that  the  young  fellows  would  jokingly 
say  among  themselves  that  right  well  it 
was  that  Master  Shakespeare  was  married 
and  in  safe  keeping,  else  they  would  never 
have  a chance.  In  the  mean  while,  and 
with  much  courtesy,  this  young  gentleman 
was  endeavoring  to  explain  to  her  why  it 
was  he  dared  not  go  near  Stratford  town. 

“ Truly,  sweet  Mistress  Judith,”  said  he, 
in  his  suave  voice,  and  with  modestly 
downcast  eyes,  “it  is  a disappointment  to 
me  in  more  regards  than  one ; perchance 
I dare  not  say  how  much.  But  in  these 
times  one  has  to  see  that  one’s  own  mis- 
fortunes may  not  prove  harmful  to  one’s 
friends;  and  then  again,  ever  since  the 
French  King’s  murder,  they  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  against  any  one,  how- 
ever innocent  he  may  be,  that  is  under 
suspicion.  And  whom  do  they  not  sus- 
pect ? The  Parliament  have  entreated  the 
King  to  be  more  careful  of  his  safety ; and 
the  recusants  — as  they  call  those  that 
have  some  regard  for  the  faith  they  were 
brought  up  in — must  not  appear  within 
ten  miles  of  the  court.  Nay,  they  are  or- 
dered to  betake  themselves  to  their  own 
dwellings;  and  by  the  last  proclamation 
all  Roman  priests,  Jesuits,  and  seminaries 
are  banished  the  kingdom.  I wonder  not 
your  good  grandmother  should  have  a 
word  of  pity  for  them  that  are  harried 
this  way  and  that  for  conscience’  sake.” 

“I  say  naught,  I say  naught;  ’twere 
well  to  keep  a still  tongue,”  the  old  dame 
said,  being  still  busy  with  the  table.  4 4 But 
I have  heard  there  wur  more  peace  and 
quiet  in  former  days  when  there  wur  but 
one  faith  in  the  land;  ay,  and  good  tend- 
ing of  the  poor  folk  by  the  monks  and 
the  rich  houses.” 

However,  the  chance  reference  to  the 
French  King  had  suddenly  recalled  to 
Judith  that  Prudence  was  waiting  her  in 
the  garden ; and  her  conscience  smote  her 
for  her  neglect;  while  she  was  determined 
that  so  favorable  an  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost  of  banishing  once  and  forever 
her  dear  gossip’s  cruel  suspicions.  So 
she  rose. 

“I  crave  your  pardon,  good  sir,”  said 
she,  “ if  I leave  you  for  a moment  to  seek 
my  gossip  Prudence  Shawe,  that  was  to 
wait  for  me  in  the  garden.  I would  have 
you  acquainted  with  each  other;  but  pray 
you,  sir,  forbear  to  say  anything  against 
the  Puritan  section  of  the  church,  for  she 
is  well  inclined  that  way,  and  she  has  a 
heart  that  is  easily  wounded.” 
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“And  thank  you  for  the  caution,  fair 
Mistress  Judith,”  said  he ; and  he  rose,  and 
bowed  low,  and  stood  hat  in  hand  until 
she  had  left  the  apartment. 

At  first,  so  blinding  was  the  glare  of 
light  and  color,  she  could  hardly  see;  but 
presently,  when  her  eyes  were  less  daz- 
zled, she  looked  everywhere,  and  found 
the  garden  quite  empty.  She  called; 
there  was  no  answer.  She  went  down  to 
the  little  gate;  there  was  no  one  in  the 
road.  And  so,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Prudence  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
was  now  back  in  Stratford  town,  or  on 
the  way  thither,  she  returned  into  the  cot- 
tage with  a light  heart,  and  well  content 
to  hear  what  news  was  abroad. 

“ Pray  you,  sir,”  said  old  Mistress  Hath- 
away, “sit  in  to  the  table ; and  you,  grand- 
child, come  your  ways.  If  the  fare  be 
poor,  the  welcome  is  hearty.  What,  then, 
Judith  ? Dined  already,  say st  thou  ? Body 
o’  me,  a fresh-colored  young  wench  like 
you  should  be  ready  for  your  dinner  at 
any  time.  Well,  well,  sit  thee  in,  and 
grace  the  table;  and  you  shall  sip  a cup 
of  claret  for  the  sake  of  good  com- 
pany.” 

Master  Leofric  Hope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  at  all  backward  in  applying  him- 
self to  this  extemporized  meal;  on  the 
contrary,  he  did  it  such  justice  as  fairly 
warmed  the  old  dame’s  heart.  And  he 
drank  to  her,  moreover,  bending  low  over 
his  cup  of  ale ; but  he  did  not  do  the  like 
by  Judith — for  some  reason  or  another. 
And  all  the  while  he  was  telling  them  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town;  as  to  how  there 
was  much  talking  of  the  new  river  that 
was  to  bring  water  from  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  off,  and  how  one  Middleton 
was  far  advanced  with  the  cutting  of  it, 
although  many  were  against  it,  and  would 
have  the  project  overthrown  altogether. 
Of  these  and  similar  matters  he  spoke 
right  pleasantly,  and  the  old  dame  was 
greatly  interested;  but  Judith  grew  to 
think  it  strange  that  so  much  should  be 
said  about  public  affairs,  and  what  the 
people  were  talking  about,  and  yet  no 
mention  made  of  her  father.  And  so  it 
came  about,  when  he  went  on  to  tell  them 
of  the  new  ship  of  war  that  so  many  were 
going  to  see  at  Woolwich,  and  that  the 
King  made  so  much  of,  she  said : 

“Oh,  my  father  knows  all  about  that 
ship.  ’Twas  but  the  other  day  I heard 
him  and  Master  Combe  speak  of  it;  and 
of  the  King  too;  and  my  father  said, 


‘Poor  man,  ’tis  a far  smaller  ship  than 
that  he  will  make  his  last  voyage  in.’  ” 

“ Said  he  that  of  the  King  ?” 

She  looked  up  in  quick  alarm. 

“But  as  he  would  have  said  it  of  me, 
or  of  you,  or  of  any  one,”  she  exclaimed. 
“Nay,  my  father  is  well  inclined  toward 
the  King,  though  he  be  not  as  much  at 
the  court  as  some,  nor  caring  to  make 
pageants  for  the  court  ladies  and  their 
attendants  and  followers.” 

If  there  were  any  sarcasm  in  this 
speech,  he  did  not  perceive  it;  for  it  mere- 
ly led  him  on  to  speak  of  the  new  masque 
that  Ben  Jonson  was  preparing  for  the 
Prince  Henry;  and  incidentally  he  men- 
tioned that  the  subject  was  to  be  Oberon, 
the  Fairy  Prince. 

“Oberon?”  said  Judith,  opening  her 
eyes.  “Why,  my  father  hath  writ  about 
that!” 

“Oh  yes,  as  we  all  know,”  said  he, 
courteously;  “but  there  will  be  a differ- 
ence— ” 

“A  difference?”  said  she.  “By  my 
life,  yes ! There  will  be  a difference.  I 
wonder  that  Master  Jonson  was  not  bet- 
ter advised.” 

“Nay,  in  this  matter,  good  Mistress 
Judith,”  said  he,  “there  will  be  no  com- 
parison. I know  ’tis  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare them — ” 

“To  compare  my  father  and  Master 
Jonson  ?”  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  aright.  “ Why,  what  comparison  ? 
In  what  way  ? Pray  you  remember,  sir, 
I have  seen  Master  Ben  Jonson.  I have 
seen  him,  and  spoken  with  him.  And 
as  for  my  father,  I’ll  be  bound  there  is 
not  his  fellow  for  a handsome  presence 
and  gracious  manners  in  all  Warwick- 
shire—no,  nor  in  London  town  neither, 
I’ll  be  sworn !” 

“I  meant  not  that,  sweet  lady,”  said 
he,  with  a smile;  and  he  added,  grimly: 
“I  grant  you  our  Ben  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  wars;  he  hath  had  a tussle 
with  Bacchus  on  many  a merry  night, 
and  bears  the  scars  of  these  noble  com- 
bats. No ; ’tis  the  fashion  to  compare 
them  as  wits — ” 

“ I’d  as  lief  compare  them  as  men,  good 
sir,”  said  she,  with  a touch  of  pride;  “and 
I know  right  well  which  should  have  my 
choice.” 

“When  it  is  my  good  fortune,  dear 
lady,”  said  the  young  man,  “to  have 
Master  William  Shakespeare’s  daughter 
sitting  before  me,  I need  no  other  testi- 
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mony  to  his  gTace  and  bearing,  even  had 
I never  set  eyes  on  him.”  And  with  that 
he  bowed  low ; and  there  was  a slight  flush 
on  her  face  that  was  none  of  displeasure ; 
while  the  old  dame  said: 

“Ay,  ay,  there  be  many  a wench  in 
Warwickshire  worse  favored  than  she. 
Pray  Heaven  it  turn  not  her  head ! The 
wench  is  a good  wench,  but  ill  to  manage ; 
and  ’twere  no  marvel  if  the  young  men 
got  tired  of  waiting.” 

To  escape  from  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject,  Judith  proposed  that  they 
should  go  out  and  look  at  her  grand- 
mother's roses  and  pansies,  which  was  in 
truth  the  object  of  her  visit ; and  she 
added  that  if  Master  Hope  (this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  named  him  by  his 
name)  were  still  desirous  of  avoiding 
observation,  they  could  go  to  the  little 
bower  at  the  upper  hedge-row,  which  was 
sufficiently  screened  from  the  view  of  any 
passer-by.  The  old  dame  was  right  will- 
ing, for  she  was  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
garden,  that  had  no  other  tending  than 
her  own;  and  so  she  got  her  knitting- 
needles  and  ball  of  wool,  and  preceded 
them  out  into  the  warm  air  and  the  sun- 
light. 

“Dear,  dear  me,” said  she,  stopping  to 
regard  two  small  shrubs  that  stood  with- 
ered and  brown  by  the  side  of  the  path. 
“There  be  something  strange  in  that 
rosemary,  now;  in  good  sooth  there  be. 
Try  as  I may,  I can  not  bring  them  along; 
the  spring  frost  makes  sure  to  kill  them.” 
And  then  she  went  on  again. 

“Strange  indeed,”  said  the  young  man 
to  his  companion,  these  two  being  some- 
what behind,  “that  a plant  that  is  so 
fickle  and#difficult  to  hold  should  be  the 
emblem  of  constancy.” 

“I  know  not  what  they  do  elsewhere,” 
said  Judith,  carelessly  pulling  a withered 
leaf  or  two  to  see  if  they  were  quite  in- 
odorous, “but  hereabouts  they  often  use 
a bit  of  rosemary  for  a charm,  and  the 
summoning  of  spirits.” 

He  started  somewhat,  and  glanced  at 
her  quickly  and  curiously.  But  there 
was  clearly  no  subtle  intention  in  the 
speech.  She  idly  threw  away  the  leaves. 

“Have  you  faith  in  such  charms,  Mis- 
tress Judith  ?”  said  he,  still  regarding  her. 

“ In  truth  I know  not,”  she  answered, 
as  if  the  question  were  of  but  little  mo- 
ment. “There  be  some  who  believe  in 
them,  and  others  that  laugh.  But  strange 
ptories  are  told ; marry,  there  be  some  of 


them  that  are  not  pleasant  to  hear  of  a 
winter's  night,  when  one  has  to  change 
the  warm  chimney-corner  for  the  cold 
room  above.  There  is  my  grandmother, 
she  hath  a rare  store  of  them;  but  they 
fit  not  well  with  the  summer-time  and 
with  such  a show  as  this.” 

“A  goodly  show  indeed,” said  he;  and 
by  this  time  they  were  come  to  a small 
arbor  of  rude  lattice-work  mostly  smoth- 
ered in  foliage;  and  there  was  a seat 
within  it,  and  also  a tiny  table ; while  in 
front  they  were  screened  from  the  gaze 
of  any  one  going  along  the  road  by  a 
straggling  and  propped-up  wall  of  peas 
that  were  now  showing  their  large  white 
blossoms  plentifully  among  the  green. 

“ ’Tis  a quiet  spot,”  said  he,  when  they 
were  seated,  and  the  old  dame  had  taken 
to  her  knitting;  “’tis  enough  to  make 
one  pray  never  to  hear  more  of  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  London.” 

“I  should  have  thought,  sir,”  said  Ju- 
dith, “you  would  have  feared  to  go  near 
London,  if  there  be  those  that  would  fain 
get  to  know  of  your  whereabout.” 

“Truly,”  said  he,  “I  have  no  choice. 
I must  run  the  risk.  From  time  to  time 
I must  seek  to  see  whether  the  cloud  that 
is  hanging  over  me  give  signs  of  break- 
ing. And  surely  such  must  now  be  the 
case,  when  fortune  hath  been  so  kind  to 
me  as  to  place  me  where  I am  at  this 
moment — in  such  company — with  such  a 
quiet  around.  ’Tis  like  the  work  of  a 
magician ; though  from  time  to  time  I re- 
mind me  that  I should  rise  and  leave, 
craving  your  pardon  for  intruding  on  you 
withal.” 

“Trouble  not  yourself,  young  sir,”  the 
old  dame  said,  in  her  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  knitting;  “if 
the  place  content  you,  ’tis  right  well;  we 
be  in  no  such  hurry  in  these  country 
parts;  we  let  the  day  go  by  as  it  lists,  and 
thank  God  for  a sound  night’s  rest  at  the 
end  of  it.” 

“And  you  have  a more  peaceful  and 
happy  life  than  the  London  citizens,  I’ll 
be  bound,” said  he,  “with  all  their  feasts 
and  gayeties  and  the  noise  of  drums  and 
the  like.” 

“We  hear  but  the  murmur  of  such 
things  from  a far  distance,”  Judith  said. 
“Was  there  not  a great  to-do  on  the 
river  when  the  citizens  gave  their  wel- 
come to  the  Prince  ?” 

“Why,  there,  now,” said  he,  brighten- 
ing up  at  this  chance  of  repaying  in  some 
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measure  the  courtesy  of  his  entertainers ; 
‘‘there  was  as  wonderful  a thing  as  Lon- 
don ever  saw.  A noble  spectacle,  truly; 
for  the  Companies  would  not  be  outdone ; 
and  such  bravery  of  apparel,  and  such  a 
banqueting  in  the  afternoon  1 And  per- 
chance you  heard  of  it  but  through  some 
news-letter  ! Shall  I tell  you  what  I saw 
on  my  own  part  ?” 

“If  it  be  not  too  troublesome  to  you, 
good  sir.” 

fw  He  was  glad  enough;  for  he  had  no- 
ticed, when  he  was  describing  such  things, 
that  Judith’s  eyes  grew  absent,  and  he 
could  gaze  at  them  without  fear  of  caus- 
ing her  to  start  and  blush.  Moreover,  it 
was  a pretty  face  to  tell  a story  to;  and 
the  day  was  so  still  and  shining;  and  all 
around  them  there  was  a scent  of  roses 
in  the  air. 

“Why,  it  was  about  daybreak,  as  I 
should  think,”  he  said,  “that  the  citizens 
began  to  come  forth;  and  a bright  fair 
morning  it  was;  and  all  of  them  in  their 
best  array.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  the  Companies  learned  that  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  were  minded  to  show 
their  love  for  the  Prince  Henry  on  his 
coming  back  from  Richmond,  they  were 
not  like  to  be  behindhand ; and  such  pre- 
parations had  been  made  as  you  would 
scarce  believe.  Well,  then , so  active  were 
they  in  their  several  ways  that  by  eight 
of  the  clock  the  Companies  were  all  as- 
sembled in  their  barges  of  state  to  wait 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen ; and  such 
a sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  and  fifes 
was  there;  and  the  water  covered  with 
the  fleet,  and  the  banks  all  crowded  with 
them  that  had  come  down  to  see.  Then 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  being 
arrived,  the  great  procession  set  forth  in 
state;  and  such  a booming  of  cannon 
there  was,  and  cheering  from  the  crowd. 
’Twas  a sight,  on  my  life;  for  they  bore 
the  pageant  with  them — that  was  a huge 
whale  and  a dolphin.;  and  on  the  whale 
sat  a fair  and  lovely  nymph,  Corinea  she 
was  called,  the  Queen  of  Cornwall;  and 
she  had  a coronet  of  strange  sea-shells, 
and  strings  of  pearls  around  her  neck 
and  on  her  wrists;  and  her  dress  was  of 
crimson  silk,  so  that  all  could  make  her 
out  from  a distance;  and  she  had  a silver 
shield  slung  on  to  her  left  arm,  and  in 
her  right  hand  a silver  spear — oh,  a won- 
derful sight  she  was;  I marvel  not  the 
crowd  cheered  and  cheered  again.  Then 
on  the  other  animal— that  is,  the  dolphin 


— sat  one  that  represented  Amphion— he 
was  the  father  of  music,  as  you  must 
know;  and  a long  beard  he  wore,  and  lie 
also  had  a wreath  of  sea-shells  on  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  a harp  of  gold  that 
shone  in  the  sun.  Well,  away  they  set 
toward  Chelsea;  and  there  they  waited  for 
the  Prince’s  approach — ” 

“And  the  young  Prince  himself,”  Ju- 
dith said,  quickly  and  eagerly;  “ he  bears 
himself  well,  does  he  not  ? He  bears  him- 
self like  a prince  ? He  would  match  such 
a pageant  right  royally,  is’t  not  so  ?” 

“Why,  he  is  the  very  model  and  mir- 
ror of  princehood!— the  pink  of  chivalty! 
— nor  is  there  one  of  them  at  the  court 
that  can  match  him  at  the  knightly  ex- 
ercises,” said  this  enthusiastic  chronicler, 
who  had  his  reward  in  seeing  how  inter- 
ested she  was.  “Well,  when  the  young 
Prince  was  come  to  Chelsea,  there  he 
paused ; and  the  Queen  Corinea  addressed 
him  in  a speech  of  welcome  — truly,  I 
could  not  hear  a word  of  it,  there  was 
such  a noise  among  the  multitude;  but  I 
was  told  thereafter  that  it  presented  him 
with  their  love  and  loyal  duty ; and  then 
they  all  set  forth  toward  Whitehall  again. 
By  this  time  ’twas  later  in  the  day ; and 
no  man  would  have  believed  so  many 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great 
river;  and  that  again  was  as  naught 
to  the  crowd  assembled  when  they  were 
come  again  to  the  town.  And  here — as 
it  must  have  been  arranged  beforehand, 
doubtless — the  fleet  of  barges  separated, 
and  formed  two  long  lines,  so  as  to  make 
a lane  for  the  Prince  to  pass  through, 
with  great  cheering  and  shouting,  so  that 
when  they  were  come  to  the  court  steps, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  them^all.  And 
now  it  was  that  the  dolphin  approached, 
and  Amphion,  that  was  riding  on  his 
back,  bid  the  Prince  a loyal  farewell  in 
the  name  of  all  the  citizens;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  speech — which,  in  truth,  the 
people  guessed  at  rather  than  heard — there 
was  such  a tumult  of  huzzas,  and  a firing 
of  cannon,  and  the  drums  and  the  trump- 
ets sounding,  and  on  every  hand  you 
could  hear  nothing  but  ‘Long  live  our 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Royal  Henry  f ” 

“ And  he  bore  himself  bravely,  I’ll  dare 
be  sworn  1”  she  exclaimed.  ‘ 4 1 have  heard 
my  father  speak  of  him;  he  is  one  that 
will  uphold  the  honor  of  England  when 
he  comes  to  the  throne !” 

“And  there  was  such  a feasting  and 
rejoicing  that  evening,”  he  continued. 
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“ within-doors  and  without;  and  many  an 
honest  man,  I fear  me,  transgressed,  and 
laid  the  train  for  a sore-distracted  head 
next  day.  Then  ’twas  some  two  or  three 
evenings  after  that,  if  I remember  aright, 
that  we  had  the  great  water-fight  and  the 
fire-works;  but  perchance  you  heard  of 
these,  sweet  Mistress  Judith  ?” 

“In  truth,  good  sir,” she  answered,  “I 
heard  of  these,  as  of  the  welcome  you 
speak  of,  but  in  so  scant  a way  as  to  be 
worth  naught.  ’Tis  not  a kind  of  talking 
that  is  encouraged  at  our  house;  unless, 
indeed,  when  Julius  Shawe  and  Master 
Combe  and  some  of  them  come  in  of  an 
evening  to  chat  with  my  father;  and  then 
sometimes  I contrive  to  linger,  with  the 
bringing  in  of  a flagon  of  Rhenish  or  the 
like,  unless  I am  chid  and  sent  forth.  I 
pray  you,  good  sir,  if  I do  not  outwear 
your  patience,  to  tell  us  of  the  water- 
fight,  too.” 

“’Tis  I that  am  more  like  to  outwear 
your  patience,  fair  Judith,” said  he.  “I 
would  I had  a hundred  fights  to  tell  you 
of.  But  this  one — well,  ’twas  a goodly 
pageant;  and  a vast  crowd  was  come 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  see  what  was 
going  forward,  for  most  of  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over,  and  both  master  and 
’prentice  were  free.  And  very  soon  we 
saw  how  the  story  was  going;  for  there 
was  a Turkish  pirate,  with  fierce  men  with 
blackened  faces;  and  they  would  plunder 
two  English  merchantmen  and  make 
slaves  of  the  crews.  This  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  fight;  and  there  was 
great  firing  of  guns  and  manoeuvring  of 
the  vessels;  and  the  merchantmen  were 
like  to  fare  badly,  not  being  trained  to 
arms  like  the  pirate.  In  sooth  they  were 
sore  bestead;  but  presently  up  came  two 
ships  of  war  to  rescue;  and  then  the  coil 
began  in  good  earnest,  I warrant  you ; for 
there  was  boarding  and  charging  and 
clambering  over  the  bulwarks — ay,  and 
many  a man  on  both  sides  knocked  into 
the  sea;  until  in  the  end  they  had  killed 
or  secured  all  the  pirates,  and  then  there 
was  naught  to  do  but  to  blow  up  the 
pirate  ship  into  the  air,  with  a noise  like 
thunder,  and  scarce  a rag  or  spar  of  him 
remaining.  ’Twas  a right  good  ending, 
I take  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  worthy 
citizens;  doubtless  they  hoped  that  every 
Turkish  rogue  would  be  served  the  like. 
And  then  it  was  that  the  blowing  up  of 
the  pirate  ship  was  a kind  of  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  the  fire-works;  and  it 


had  grown . to  dusk  now ; so  that  the 
blazes  of  red  light  and  blue  light  and  the 
whizzing  of  the  squibs  and  what  not  seem- 
ed to  fill  all  the  air.  ’Twas  a rare  climax 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
people  cheered  and  cheered  again  when 
’twas  well  done;  and  then  at  the  end  came 
a great  discharge  of  guns  and  squibs  and 
showers  of  stars,  that  one  would  have 
thought  the  whole  world  was  on  fire. 
Sure  I am  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
never  saw  such  a sight  before.  And  the 
people  went  home  right  well  content,  and 
I doubt  not  drank  to  the  confusion  of  all 
pirates,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the 
young  Prince,  that  is  to  preserve  the  realm 
to  us  in  years  to  come.” 

They  talked  for  some  time  thereafter 
about  that  and  other  matters,  and  about 
his  own  condition  and  occupations  at  the 
farm ; and  then  he  rose,  and  there  was  a 
smile  on  his  face. 

44  You  know,  fair  Mistress  Judith,”  said 
he, 44  that  a wise  man  is  careful  not  to  out- 
stay his  welcome,  lest  it  be  not  offered  to 
him  again;  and  your  good  grandmother 
has  afforded  me  so  pleasant  an  hour's 
gossip  and  good  company  that  I would 
fain  look  forward  to  some  other  chance  of 
the  same  in  the  future.” 

“Must  you  go,  good  sir?”  said  Judith, 
also  rising.  44 1 trust  we  have  not  over- 
taxed your  patience.  We  country  folk 
are  hungry  listeners.” 

“To  have  been  awarded  so  much  of 
your  time,  sweet  Mistress  Judith,”  said 
he,  bowing  very  low,  44  is  an  honor  I am 
not  likely  to  forget.” 

And  then  he  addressed  the  old  dame, 
who  had  missed  something  of  this. 

44  Give  ye  good  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness, good  Mistress  Hathaway,”  said  he. 

44  Good  fortune  attend  ye,  sir,”  said  the 
old  dame,  contentedly,  and  without  ceas- 
ing from  her  knitting. 

Judith  was  standing  there,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

“Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave,”  said  he, 
and  he  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  and 
just  touched  her  fingers  with  his  lips. 
Then  he  bowed  low  again,  and  withdrew. 

“Fare  you  well,  good  sir,”  Judith  had 
said  at  the  same  moment,  but  without  any 
word  as  to  a future  meeting.  Then  she 
returned  into  the  little  arbor  and  sat 
down. 

44  Is’t  not  like  a meteor,  grandmother, 
shooting  across  the  sky  ?”  said  she,  merri- 
ly. 1 4 Beshre w me,  but  the  day  has  grown 
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dark  since  he  left!  Didst  ever  hear  of 
such  a gallymawfrey  of  dolphins  and 
whales,  and  prince’s  barges,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  cannon,  and  fire- works  ? Sure  ’tis 
well  we  live  in  the  country  quiet,  our 
ears  would  be  riven  in  twain  else.  And 
you,  grandmother,  that  was  ever  preach- 
ing about  prudent  behavior,  to  be  harbor- 
ing one  that  may  be  an  outlaw — a re- 
cusant; perchance  he  hath  drawn  his 
sword  in  the  King’s  presence — ” 

“What  know  you  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman, Judith  ?”  the  old  dame  said, 
sharply. 

“Marry,  not  a jot  beyond  what  he  hath 
doubtless  told  to  yourself,  good  grand- 
mother. But  see  you  any  harm  in  him  ? 
Have  you  suspicion  of  him  ? Would  you 
have  me  think — as  Prudence  would  fain 
believe  — that  there  is  witchcraft  about 
him  ?” 

“Truly  I see  no  harm  in  the  young 
gentleman,”  the  old  grandmother  was  con- 
strained to  say.  “ And  he  be  fair-spcken, 
and  modest  withal.  But  look  you  to  this, 
wench:  should  you  chance  to  meet  him 
again  while  he  bideth  here  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— I trow  ’twere  better  you  did  not 
—but  should  that  chance,  see  you  keep  a 
still  tongue  in  your  head  about  church 
and  King  and  Parliament.  Let  others 
meddle  who  choose;  ’tis  none  of  your  af- 
fairs: do  you  hear  me,  child?  These  be 
parlous  times,  as  the  talk  is;  they  do  well 
that  keep  the  by-ways,  and  let  my  lord  s 
coaches  go  whither  they  list.” 

“Grandmother,”  said  Judith,  gravely, 
“I  know  there  be  many  things  in  which 
I can  not  please  you,  but  this  sin  that 
you  would  lay  to  my  charge — nay,  dear 
grandam.  when  have  you  caught  me  talk- 
ing about  church  and  King  and  Parlia- 
ment ? Truly  I wish  them  well ; but  I am 
content  if  they  go  their  own  way.” 

The  old  dame  glanced  at  her,  to  see 
what  this  demure  tone  of  speech  meant. 

“Thou  ?”  she  said,  in  a sort  of  grumble. 
“Thy  brain  be  filled  with  other  gear,  I 
reckon.  ’Tis  a bit  of  ribbon  that  hath 
hold  of  thee;  or  the  report  as  to  which  of 
the  lads  shot  best  at  the  match;  or  per- 
chance ’tis  the  purchase  of  some  penny 
ballads,  that  you  may  put  the  pictures 
on  your  chamber  wall,  as  if  you  were  a 
farm  wench  just  come  in  from  the  milk- 
ing pail.” 

“ Heaven  have  pity  on  me,  good  grand- 
mother,” said  she,  with  much  penitence, 
and  she  looked  down  at  her  costume,  “but 


I can  find  no  way  of  pleasing  you.  You 
scold  me  for  being  but  a farm  wench ; and 
truly  this  petticoat,  though  it  be  pretty 
enough,  methinks  might  have  been  made 
of  a costlier  stuff;  and  my  cap  — good 
grandmother,  look  at  my  cap — ” 

She  took  it  off,  and  smoothed  the  gray 
velvet  of  it,  and  arranged  the  beads  and 
the  feather. 

“ — is  the  cap  also  too  much  of  the 
fashion  of  a farm  wench  ? or  have  I gone 
amiss  the  other  way,  and  become  too  like 
a city  dame?  Would  that  I knew  how 
to  please  you,  grandam !” 

“ Go  thy  ways,  child;  get  thee  home!” 
the  old  woman  said,  but  only  half  angrily. 
“Thy  foolish  head  hath  been  turned  by 
hearing  of  those  court  gambols.  Get  you 
to  your  needle : be  your  mother’s  napery 
all  so  well  mended  that  you  can  spend 
the  whole  day  in  idleness  ?” 

“Nay,  but  you  are  in  the  right  there, 
good  grandmother,”  said  Judith,  drawing 
closer  to  her,  and  taking  her  thin  and 
wrinkled  hand  in  her  own  warm,  white, 
soft  ones.  “But  not  to  the  needle — not 
to  the  needle,  good  grandam ; I have  oth- 
er eggs  on  the  spit.  Did  not  I tell  you  of 
the  Portugal  receipts  that  Prudence  got 
for  me? — in  good  sooth  I did;  well,  the 
dishes  were  made ; and  next  day  at  dinner 
my  father  was  right  well  pleased.  ’Tis 
little  heed  he  pays  to  such  matters ; and 
we  scarce  thought  of  asking  him  how  he 
liked  the  fare,  when  all  at  once  he  said: 

‘ Good  mother,  you  must  give  my  thanks 
to  Jane  cook ; ’twill  cheer  her  in  her  work; 
nay,  I owe  them.’  Then  says  my  mother: 
‘But  these  two  dishes  were  not  prepared 
by  the  cook,  good  husband ; ’twas  one  of 
the  maids.’  ‘ One  of  the  maids ?’  he  says. 
‘Well,  which  one  of  the  maids?  Truly, 
’tis  something  rare  to  be  found  in  a coun- 
try house.’  And  then  there  was  a laugh- 
ing amongst  all  of  them;  and  lie  fixes  his 
eyes  on  me.  ‘ What  ?’  he  says,  4 that  saucy 
wench  ? Is  she  striving  to  win  her  a hus- 
band at  last?’  And  so,  you  see,  good 
grandmother,  I must  waste  no  more  time 
here,  for  Prudence  hath  one  or  two  more 
of  these  receipts;  and  I must  try  them  to" 
see  whether  my  father  approves  or  not.” 

And  so  she  kissed  the  old  dame,  and 
bade  her  farewell,  refusing  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  escort  of  the  6mall  maid 
across  the  meadows  to  the  town. 

All  the  temporary  annoyance  of  the 
morning  was  now  over  and  forgotten; 
she  was  wholly  pleased  to  have  had  this 
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interview,  and  to  have  heard  minutely 
of  all  the  great  doings  in  London.  She 
walked  quickly ; a careless  gladness  shone 
in  her  face ; and  she  was  lightly  singing  to 
herself,  as  she  went  along  the  well-beaten 
path  through  the  fields, 

14  Sigh  no  more. \ ladies  t sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever.” 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  any  com- 
plaint against  the  inconstancy  of  man 
that  this  rhyme  had  come  into  her  head. 
Quite  other  thoughts  came  as  well.  At 
one  moment  she  was  saying  to  herself: 

“Why,  now,  have  I no  spaniel-gentle 
with  me  to  keep  me  company  ?” 

And  then  the  next  minute  she  was  say- 
ing, with  a sort  of  laugh : 

“ God  help  me,  I fear  I am  none  of  the 
spaniel-gentle  kindl” 

But  there  was  no  deep  smiting  of  con- 
science even  when  she  confessed  so  much. 
Her  face  was  radiant  and  content;  she 
looked  at  the  cattle,  or  the  trees,  or  the 
children,  as  it  chanced,  as  if  she  knew 
them  all,  and  knew  that  they  were  friend- 
ly toward  her;  and  then  again  the  idle 
air  would  come  into  her  brain: 

**  Then  sigh  not  so,  hut  let  them  go. 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 

Cofiverting  alt  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  hey,  nonny , nonny  P' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A TIRE- WOMAN. 

It  was  not  until  after  supper  that  even- 
ing that  Judith  was  free  to  seek  out  her 
companion,  who  had  fled  from  her  in  the 
morning;  and  when  she  did  steal  forth 
— carrying  a small  basket  in  her  hand — 
she  approached  the  house  with  much  more 
caution  than  was  habitual  with  her.  She 
glanced  in  at  the  lower  windows,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Then,  instead  of  trying 
whether  the  latch  was  left  loose,  she  form- 
ally knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a little  rosy-cheeked 
girl  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who  instantly 
bobbed  a respectful  courtesy. 

“ Is  Mistress  Prudence  within,  little 
Margery  ?”  she  said. 

“ Yes,  if  it  please  you,”  said  the  little 
wench,  and  she  stood  aside  to  let  Judith 


pass. 

But  Judith  did  not  enter;  she  seemed 
listening. 
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“ Where  is  she  ?” 

“In  her  own  chamber,  if  it  please  you.” 

“ Alone,  then  ?” 

“Yes,  if  it  please  you,  Mistress  Judith.” 

Judith  patted  the  little  maid  in  requital 
of  her  courtesy,  and  then  stole  noiselessly 
upstairs.  The  door  was  open.  Prudence 
was  standing  before  a small  table  ironing 
a pair  of  snow-white  cuffs,  the  while  she 
was  repeating  to  herself  verses  of  a psalm. 

Her  voice,  low  as  it  was,  could  be  heard 
distinctly: 

u Open  thou  my  lips,  0 Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall 
shew  forth  thy  praise. 

For  thou  desircst  no  sacrifice,  though  I would  give 
it;  thou  delightest  not  in  buimt-offering. 

The  saci'ijices  of  God  are  a contrite  spirit ; a con- 
trite and  a broken  heart , O God , thou  will  not  de- 
spise. 

Be  favorable  unto  Zion  for  thy  good  pleasure; 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Then  shall  thou  accept  the  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness, even  the  burnt-offering  and  oblation  ; then  shall 
they  offer  calves  upon  thine  attar.” 

She  happened  to  turn  her  head;  and 
then  she  uttered  a slight  cry  of  surprise, 
and  came  quickly  to  Judith,  and  caught 
her  by  the  hand. 

“ What  said  he  ?”  she  exclaimed,  almost 
breathlessly.  “You  saw  him?  ’Twas 
the  same,  was  it  not?  How  came  he 
there  ? Judith,  tell  me!” 

“You  timid  mouse  that  ran  away!” 
the  other  said,  with  a complacent  smile. 

“ Why,  what  should  he  say  ? But  prithee 
go  on  with  the  cuffs,  else  the  iron  will  be 
cold.  And  are  you  alone  in  the  house, 
Prudence  ? There  is  no  one  below  ?” 

“ None  but  the  maids,  I trow ; or  Julius, 
perchance,  if  he  be  come  in  from  the  malt- 
house.” 

“Quick,  then,  with  the  cuffs,”  Judith 
said,  “and  get  them  finished.  Nay,  I will 
tell  thee  all  about  the  young  gentleman 
thereafter.  Get  thee  finished  with  the 
cuffs,  and  put  them  on — ” 

“But  I meant  them  not  for  this  even- 
ing, Judith,”  said  she,  with  her  eyes  turn- 
ed away. 

“ ’Tis  this  evening,  and  now,  you  must 
wear  them,”  her  friend  said,  peremptori- 
ly. “And  more  than  these.  See,  I have 
brought  you  some  things,  dear  mouse, 
that  you  must  wear  for  my  sake — nay, 
nay,  I will  take  no  denial— you  must  and 
shall— and  with  haste,  too,  must  you  put 
them  on,  lest  any  one  should  come  and 
find  the  mistress  of  the  house  out  of  call. 

Is  not  this  pretty,  good  Prudence  ?” 

She  had  opened  the  basket  and  taken 
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therefrom  a plaited  ruff  that  the  briefest 
feminine  glance  showed  to  be  of  the  finest 
cobweb  lawn,  tinged  a faint  saffron  hue, 
and  tied  with  silken  strings.  Prudence, 
who  now  divined  the  object  of  her  visit, 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  The 
fair  and  pensive  face  became  rose  red  with 
embarrassment,  and  she  did  not  even 
know  how  to  protest. 

“And  this,”  said  Judith,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  taking  something  else 
out  of  the  basket,  “will  also  become  you 
well — nay,  not  so,  good  mouse,  you  shall 
be  as  prim  and  Puritanical  as  you  please 
to-morrow ; to-night  you  shall  be  a little 
braver;  and  is  it  not  handsome,  too? — 
’twas  a gift  to  my  mother— and  she  knows 
that  I have  it— though  I have  never  worn 
it.” 

This  second  article  that  she  held  out 
and  stroked  with  her  fingers  was  a girdle 
of  buff-colored  leather,  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  silk  of  different  colors,  and 
having  a margin  of  filigree  silver-work 
both  above  and  below,  and  a broad  silver 
clasp. 

“ Come,  then,  let’s  try — ” 

“Nay,  Judith,”  the  other  said,  retreat- 
ing a step;  “I  can  not — indeed  I can 
not—” 

“ Indeed  you  must,  silly  child !”  Judith 
said,  and  she  caught  hold  of  her  angrily. 
“I  say  you  shall.  What  know  you  of 
such  things?  Must  I teach  you  man- 
ners ?” 

And  when  Judith  was  in  this  authori- 
tative mood,  Prudence  had  but  little  pow- 
er to  withstand  her.  Her  face  was  still 
burning  with  embarrassment,  but  she  suc- 
cumbed in  silence,  while  Judith  whipped 
off  the  plain  linen  collar  that  her  friend 
wore,  and  set  on  in  its  stead  this  small 
but  handsome  ruff.  She  arranged  it  care- 
fully, and  smoothed  Prudence’s  soft  fair 
hair,  and  gave  a finishing  touch  to  the 
three-cornered  cap ; then  she  stepped  back 
a pace  or  two  to  contemplate  her  handi- 
work. 

“ There  1”  she  exclaimed  (pretending  to 
see  nothing  of  Prudence’s  blushes).  “ A 
princess!  On  my  life,  a princess  1 And 
now  for  the  girdle;  but  you  must  cast 
aside  that  housewife’s  pouch,  sweetheart, 
and  I will  lend  thee  this  little  pomander 
of  mine;  in  truth  ’twill  suit  it  well.” 

“No,  no,  dear  Judith!”  the  other  said, 
almost  piteously.  ‘ 4 Indeed  I can  not  prank 
me  out  in  these  borrowed  plumes.  If  you 
will  have  it  so,  I will  wear  the  ruff;  but 


not  the  girdle— not  the  girdle,  dear  cousin 
— that  all  would  see  was  none  of  mine—” 

“ What’s  that  ?”  Judith  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly, for  there  was  a noise  below. 

“’Tis  Julius  come  in  from  the  barn,” 
Prudence  said. 

“Mercy  on  us,”  the  other  cried,  with 
a laugh,  “ I thought  ’twas  the  spaniel- 
gentle  come  already.  So  you  will  not 
wear  the  girdle  ? Well,  the  ruff  becomes 
you  right  fairly : and — and  those  roses  in 
your  cheeks,  good  Prue — why,  what  is  the 
matter  ? Is  there  aught  wonderful  in  one 
of  Julius’s  friends  coming  to  see  him  in 
the  evening  ? And  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house  you  must  receive  him  well  and 
courteously;  and  be  not  so  demure  of 
speech  and  distant  in  manner,  dearest 
heart,  for  youth  must  have  a little  merri- 
ment, and  we  can  not  always  be  at  our 
prayers.” 

“I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith, 
unless  it  be  something  that  is  far  away 
from  any  thought  or  wish  of  mine.” 

There  was  a touch  of  sincerity  in  this 
speech  that  instantly  recalled  Judith  from 
her  half-gibing  ways.  The  truth  was  that 
while  she  herself  was  free  enough  in  con- 
fiding to  this  chosen  gossip  of  hers  all 
about  such  lovers  or  would-be  lovers  as 
happened  to  present  themselves,  Prudence 
had  never  volunteered  any  similar  confi- 
dence in  return;  and  the  very  fact  that 
there  might  be  reasons  for  this  reticence 
was  enough  to  keep  Judith  from  seeking 
to  remove  the  veil.  Judith  herself  was 
accustomed  to  make  merry  over  the  whole 
matter  of  sweethearts  and  rhymed  mes- 
sages and  little  tender  gifts ; but  Prudence 
was  sensitive,  and  Judith  was  careful  not 
to  wound  her  by  indiscreet  questioning. 
And  at  this  moment,  when  Prudence  was 
standing  there  confused  and  abashed,  some 
compunction  seized  the  heart  of  her  friend. 
She  took  her  hand. 

“ In  good  sooth,  I meant  not  to  tease 
you,  sweetheart,”  said  she,  in  a kindly 
way;  “and  if  I advise  you  in  aught,  ’tis 
but  that  you  should  make  your  brother’s 
house  a pleasant  resort  for  them  that 
would  be  friendly  with  him  and  visit  him. 
What  harm  can  there  be  in  receiving  such 
with  a cheerful  welcome,  and  having  a 
pretty  house-mistress,  and  all  things  neat 
and  comfortable?  Dear  mouse,  you  so 
often  lecture  me  that  I must  have  my 
turn ; and  I do  not  find  fault  or  cause  of 
quarrel;  ’tis  but  a wish  that  you  would 
be  less  severe  in  your  ways,  and  let  your 
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kind  heart  speak  more  freely.  Men,  that 
have  the  burden  of  the  world's  fight  to 
bear,  love  to  meet  women-folk  that  have 
a merry  and  cheerful  countenance ; ’twere 
a marvel  else ; and  of  an  evening,  when 
there  is  idleness  and  some  solace  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  why  should  one  be 
glum,  and  thinking  ever  of  that  next 
world  that  is  coming  soon  enough  of  its 
own  accord?  Look  you  how  well  the 
ruff  becomes  you;  and  what  sin  is  in  it  ? 
The  girdle,  too ; think  you  my  mother 
would  have  worn  it  had  there  been  aught 
of  evil  in  a simple  piece  of  leather  and 
embroidery  ?” 

“ ’Tis  many  a day  since  she  put  it  aside, 
as  I well  remember,”  Prudence  said,  but 
with  a smile,  for  she  was  easily  won  over. 

“Truly,”  said  Judith,  with  a touch  of 
scorn,  “the  good  preachers  are  pleased 
to  meddle  with  small  matters  when  they 
would  tell  a woman  what  she  should 
wear,  and  order  a maiden  to  give  up  a 
finger  ring  or  a bit  of  lace  on  peril  of  her 
losing  her  soul.  These  be  marvellous 
small  deer  to  be  so  hunted  and  stormed 
about  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  But 
now,  good  Prudence,  for  this  one  even- 
ing, I would  have  you  please  your  visit- 
or and  entertain  him ; and  the  spaniel- 
gentle — that,  indeed,  you  must  take  from 
him — ” 

“I  can  not,  dear  Judith;  ’twas  meant 
for  you,”  Prudence  exclaimed. 

“ You  can  not  go  back  from  your  prom- 
ise, good  cousin,”  Judith  said,  coolly,  and 
with  some  slight  inattention  to  facts. 
“ ’Twould  be  unmannerly  of  you  to  re- 
fuse the  gift,  or  to  refuse  ample  thanks 
for  it  either.  And  see  you  have  plenty  on 
the  board,  for  men  like  good  fare  along 
with  good  company ; and  let  there  be  no 
stint  of  wine  or  ale  as  they  may  choose, 
for  your  brother's  house,  Prudence,  must 
not  be  niggard,  were  it  only  for  appear- 
ance’ sake.” 

“But  you  will  stay,  dear  Judith,  will 
you  not  ?’’  the  other  said,  anxiously.  ‘ * In 
truth  you  can  entertain  them  all  wher- 
ever you  go ; and  always  there  is  such 
heart  in  the  company—” 

“Nay,  I can  not,  sweet  mouse,”  Judith 
said,  lightly.  “There  is  much  for  me  to 
do  now  in  the  evenings  since  Susan  has 
gone  back  to  her  own  home.  And  now  I 
must  go,  lest  your  visitor  arrive  and  find 
you  unprepared : marry,  you  must  wear 
the  cuffs  as  they  are,  since  I have  hinder- 
ed you  in  the  ironing.” 
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“But  you  can  not  go,  Judith,  till  you 
have  told  me  what  happened  to-day  at  the 
cottage,”  the  other  pleaded. 

“What  happened?  Why,  nothing,” 

Judith  said,  brightly.  “Only  that  my 
grandmother  is  of  a mind  with  myself 
that  a fairer -spoken  young  gentleman 
seldom  comes  into  these  parts,  and  that, 
when  he  does,  he  should  be  made  wel- 
come. Bless  thy  heart,  hadst  thou  but 
come  in  and  seen  how  attentive  the  good 
dame  was  to  him ! And  she  would  press 
him  to  have  some  claret  wine ; but  he 
said  no:  perchance  he  guessed  that  good 
grandam  had  but  small  store  of  that. 

Nay,  but  you  should  have  come  in,  sweet 
mouse;  then  would  you  have  been  con- 
science-smitten about  all  your  dark  sur- 
misings.  A murderer,  forsooth  I a ghost  I 
a phantom ! Why,  so  civil  was  his  man- 
ner that  he  but  asked  for  a cup  of  water 
in  passing,  and  my  grandmother  must 
needs  have  him  come  in  out  of  the  sun, 
and  rest  him,  and  have  some  milk.  Was 
that  like  a ghost  ? I warrant  you  there 
was  naught  of  the  ghost  about  him  when 
she  put  a solid  repast  before  him  on  the 
table:  ghosts  make  no  such  stout  attacks 
on  gooseberry  tart  and  cheese,  else  they 
be  sore  belied.” 

“But  who  and  what  is  this  man,  Ju- 
dith?” 

4 4 Why,  who  can  tell  what  any  man  is  ?” 
said  the  other.  4 4 They  all  of  them  are 
puzzles,  and  unlike  other  human  crea- 
tures. But  this  one — well,  he  hath  a rare 
store  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  going 
forward  at  the  court — and  among  the 
players,  too;  and  as  we  sat  in  the  little 
bower  there  you  would  have  sworn  you 
could  see  before  you  the  river  Thames, 
with  a wonderful  pageant  on  it — dolphins, 
and  whales,  and  crowned  sea-queens,  and 
the  like;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the 
young  Prince  Henry — ‘Long  live  the 
young  Prince  Henry  1’  they  cried;  and 
there  was  such  a noise  of  drums  and  can- 
nons and  trumpets  that  you  could  scarce 
hear  my  grandmother’s  bees  among  the 
flowers.  I warrant  you  the  good  dame 
was  well  repaid  for  her  entertainment, 
and  right  well  pleased  with  the  young 
gentleman.  I should  not  marvel  to  find 
him  returning  thither,  seeing  that  he  can 
remain  there  in  secrecy,  and  have  such 
gossip  as  pleases  him.” 

“But,  Judith,  you  know  not  what  you 
do  I”  her  friend  protested,  anxiously.  4 4 Do 
you  forget— nay,  you  can  not  forget — that 
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this  was  the  very  man  the  wizard  proph- 
esied that  you  should  meet;  and,  more 
than  that,  that  he  would  be  your  hus- 
band !” 

“My  husband?”  said  Judith,  with  a 
flush  of  color,  and  she  laughed  uneasily. 
“ Nay,  not  so,  good  Prudence.  He  is  not 
one  that  is  likely  to  choose  a country 
wench.  Nay,  nay,  the  juggler  knave 
failed  me — that  is  the  truth  of  it;  the 
charm  was  a thing  of  naught;  and  this 
young  gentleman,  if  I met  him  by  acci- 
dent, the  same  might  have  happened  to 
you,  as  I showed  you  before.  Marry,  I 
should  not  much  crave  to  see  him  again, 
if  anything  like  that  were  in  the  wind. 
This  is  Stratford  town,  ’tis  not  the  forest 
of  Arden;  and  in  this  neighborhood  a 
maiden  may  not  go  forth  to  seek  her  lover, 
and  coax  him  into  the  wooing  of  her.  My 
father  may  put  that  into  a play,  but  me- 
thinks  if  he  heard  of  his  own  daughter 
doing  the  like,  the  key  would  quickly  be 
turned  on  her.  Nay,  nay,  good  Prue,  you 
shall  not  fright  me  out  of  doing  a civil 
kindness  to  a stranger,  and  one  that  is  in 
misfortune,  by  flaunting  his  lovership  be- 
fore my  eyes.  There  be  no  such  thing: 
do  not  I know  the  tokens  ? By  my  life, 
this  gentleman  is  too  courteous  to  have  a 
lover’s  mind  within  him  1” 

“And  you  will  go  and  see  him  again, 
Judith  ?”  her  friend  asked,  quickly. 

“Nay,  I said  not  that,”  Judith  answer- 
ed, complacently.  4 4 ’Tis  not  the  forest  of 
Arden ; would  to  Heaven  it  were,  for  life 
would  move  to  a pleasanter  music  I I 
said  not  that  I would  go  forth  and  seek 
him;  that  were  not  maidenly;  and  belike 
there  would  come  a coil  of  talking  among 
the  gossips  or  soon  or  late;  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  do  you  see,  sweet  cousin, 
the  country  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  the 
air  is  sweeter  in  the  meadows  than  it  is 
here  in  the  town;  and  if  a lone  damsel, 
forsaken  by  all  else,  should  be  straying 
silent  and  forlorn  along  the  pathway  or 
by  the  river-side,  and  should  encounter 
one  that  hath  but  lately  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, why  should  not  that  acquaint- 
ance be  permitted  in  all  modesty  and 
courtesy  to  ripen  into  friendship?  The 
harm,  good  Prue — the  harm  of  it  ? Tush ! 
your  head  is  filled  with  childish  fears  of 
the  wizard;  that  is  the  truth ; and  had  you 
but  come  into  the  house  to-day,  and  had 
but  five  minutes’  speech  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman, you  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
any  one  to  help  in  the  beguilement  of  the 
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tedium  of  his  hiding,  if  that  be  possible  to 
two  or  three  silly  women.  And  bethink 
you,  was’t  not  a happy  chance  that  I wore 
my  new  velvet  cap  this  morning  ?’’ 

But  she  had  been  speaking  too  eagerly. 
This  was  a slip;  and  instantly  she  added, 
with  some  touch  of  confusion, 

“I  mean  that  I would  fain  have  my 
father's  friends  in  London  know  that  his 
family  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  world,  or 
out  of  the  fashion.” 

“Is  he  one  of  your  father's  friends,  Ju- 
dith ?”  Prudence  said,  gravely. 

“He  is  a friend  of  my  father’s  friends, 
at  least,” said  she,  “and  someday,  I doubt 
not,  he  will  himself  be  one  of  these.  Tru- 
ly that  will  be  a rare  sight,  some  evening 
at  New  Place,  when  we  confront  you  with 
him,  and  tell  him  how  he  was  charged 
with  being  a ghost,  or  a pirate,  or  an  as- 
sassin, or  something  of  the  like.” 

“Your  fancy  runs  free,  Judith,”  her 
friend  said.  “Is’t  a probable  thing, 
think  you,  that  one  that  dares  not  come 
forth  into  the  day,  that  is  hiding  from 
justice,  or  perchance  scheming  in  Catho- 
lic plots,  should  become  the  friend  of  your 
house  ?” 

“You  saw  him  not  at  my  grandmo- 
ther’s board,  good  Prue,”  said  J udith,  cool- 
ly. “The  young  gentleman  hath  the 
trick  of  making  himself  at  home  wherever 
he  cometh,  I warrant  you.  And  when 
this  cloud  blows  away,  and  he  is  free  to 
come  to  Stratford,  there  is  none  will  wel- 
come him  more  heartily  than  I,  for  me- 
thinks  he  holdeth  Master  Benjamin  Jon- 
son  in  too  high  consideration,  and  I would 
have  him  see  what  is  thought  of  my  father 
in  the  town,  and  what  his  estate  is,  and 
that  his  family,  though  they  live  not  in 
London,  are  not  wholly  of  Moll  the  milk- 
maid kind.  And  I would  have  Susan 
come  over  too;  and  were  she  to  forget  her 
preachers  and  her  psalms  for  but  an  even- 
ing, and  were  there  any  merriment  go- 
ing forward,  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  to  keep  his  wits  clear,  I’ll  be  bound. 
There  is  the  house,  too,  I would  have  him 
see;  and  the  silver-topped  tankai'd  with 
the  writing  on  it  from  my  father’s  good 
friends;  nay,  I warrant  me  Julius  would 
not  think  of  denying  me  the  loan  of  the 
King’s  letter  to  my  father — were  it  but 
for  an  hour  or  two — ” 

But  here  they  were  startled  into  silence 
by  a knocking  below;  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  a man’s  voice  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. 
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“Tis  he,  sweetheart,”  Judith  said, 
quickly,  and  she  kissed  her  friend,  and 
gave  a final  touch  to  the  ruff  and  the  cap. 
“Get  you  down  and  welcome  him;  I will 
go  out  when  that  you  have  shut  the  door 
of  the  room.  And  be  merry,  good  heart, 
be  merry — be  brave  and  merry,  as  you  love 
me.”  1 

She  almost  thrust  her  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  listened  to  hear  her  descend  the 
stairs ; then  she  waited  for  the  shutting  of 
the  chamber  door;  and  finally  she  stole 
noiselessly  down  into  the  passage,  and  let 
herself  out  without  waiting  for  the  little 
maid  Margery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A FIRST  PERFORMANCE. 


“Nay,  zur,”  said  the  sour-visaged  Mat- 
thew, as  he  leaned  his  chin  and  both  hands 
on  the  end  of  a rake,  and  spoke  in  his 
slow-drawling,  grumblingfashion — “nay, 
zur,  this  country  be  no  longer  the  country 
it  wur;  no,  nor  never  will  be  again.” 

“Why,  what  ails  the  land  ?”said  Ju- 
dith’s father,  turning  from  the  small  table 
in  the  summer-house,  and  lying  back  in 
his  chair,  and  crossing  one  knee  over  the 
other,  as  if  he  would  give  a space  to  idle- 
ness. 

“Not  the  land,  zur,”  rejoined  goodman 
Matthew,  oracularly — “not  the  land;  it 
be  the  men  that  live  in  it,  and  that  are  all 
in  such  haste  to  make  wealth,  with  plun- 
dering of  the  poor  and  of  each  other,  that 
there's  naught  but  lying  and  cheating  and 
roguery — God -a- mercy,  there  never  wur 
the  loike  in  any  country  under  the  sun! 
Why,  zur,  in  my  vather's  time  a pair  o’ 
shoes  would  wear  you  through  all  wea- 
thers for  a year;  but  now,  with  their  half- 
tanned  leather,  and  their  horse-hide,  and 
their  cat-skin  for  the  inner  sole,  ’tis  a mar- 
vel if  the  rotten  leaves  come  not  asunder 
within  a month.  And  they  be  all  aloike ; 
the  devil  would  have  no  choice  among 
’em.  The  cloth-maker  he  hideth  his  bad 
wool  wi’  liquid  stuff;  and  the  tailor,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  doublet,  cloak,  or 
hose,  he  will  filch  you  his  quarter  of  the 
cloth  ere  you  see  it  again ; and  the  chand- 
ler— he  be  no  better  than  the  rest— he  will 
make  you  his  wares  of  stiuking  offal  that 
will  splutter  and  run  over,  and  do  aught 
but  give  good  light;  and  the  vintner,  mar- 
ry, who  knoweth  not  his  tricks  and  knav- 
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eries  of  mixing  and  blending,  and  the  sell- 
ing of  poison  instead  of  honest  liquor  ? 

The  rogue  butcher,  too,  he  will  let  the 
blood  soak  in,  ay,  and  puff  wind  into  the 
meat — meat,  quotha! — ’tis as  like  as  not  to 
have  been  found  dead  in  a ditch !” 

“A  bad  case  indeed,  good  Matthew,  if 
they  be  all  preying  on  each  other  so.” 

“’Tis  the  poor  man  pays  for  all,  zur. 
Though  how  he  liveth  to  pay  no  man  can 
tell ; what  with  the  landlords  racking  the 
rents,  and  inclosing  the  commons  and  pas- 
turages— nay,  ’tis  a noble  pastime  the  mak- 
ing of  parks  and  warrens,  and  shutting 
the  poor  man  out  that  used  to  have  his 
cow  there  and  a pig  or  two ; but  no,  now 
shall  he  not  let  a goose  stray  within  the 
fence.  And  what  help  hath  the  poor  man  ? 

May  he  go  to  the  lawyers,  with  their  leases 
and  clauses  that  none  can  understand — 
ay,  and  their  fists  that  must  be  well  greased 
ere  they  set  to  the  business  ? ’Tis  the  poor 
man  pays  for  all,  zur,  I warrant  ye ; nor 
must  he  grumble  when  the  gentleman 
goes  a-hunting  and  breaks  down  his 
hedges  and  tramples  his  corn.  Corn? 

’Tis  the  last  thing  they  think  of,  beshrew 
me  else ! They  are  busiest  of  all  in  send- 
ing our  good  English  grain — ay,  and  our 
good  English  beef  and  bacon  and  tallow — 
beyond  the  seas ; and  to  bring  back  what  ? 

— baubles  of  glass  beads  and  amber,  fans 
for  my  ladies,  and  new  toys  from  Turkey ! 

The  proud  dames — I would  have  their 
painted  faces  scratched !” 

“What,  what,  good  Matthew?”  Ju- 
dith's father  said,  laughing.  “What 
know  you  of  the  city  ladies  and  their 
painting  ?” 

“Nay,  nay,  zur,  the  London  tricks  be 
spread  abroad,  I warrant  ye ; there’s  not 
a farmer's  wife  nowadays  but  must  have 
her  french-hood,  and  her  daughter  a taffe- 
ta cap — marry,  and  a grogram  gown  lined 
through  with  velvet  1 And  there  be  other 
towns  in  the  land  than  London  to  learn 
the  London  tricks;  I have  heard  of  the 
dames  and  their  daughters ; set  them  up 
with  their  pinching  and  girding  with 
whalebone,  to  get  a small  waist  withal ! — 
ay,  and  the  swallowing  of  ashes  and  can- 
dles, and  whatever  will  spoil  their  stom- 
ach, to  #ive  them  a pale  bleak  color. 

Lord,  what  a thing  ’tis  to  be  rich  and  in 
the  fashion ! — let  the  poor  man  suffer  as  he 
may.  Corn,  i’  faith ! — there  be  plenty  of 
corn  grown  in  the  land,  God  wot;  but  ’tis 
main  too  dear  for  the  poor  man ; the  rack- 
rents  for  him,  and  a murrain  on  him ; the 
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corn  for  the  forestallers  and  the  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen,  that  send  it  out  of 
the  country;  and  back  come  the  silks  and 
civets  for  proud  madam  and  her  painted 
crew !” 

“God  have  mercy  on  us,  man!”  Ju- 
dith’s father  exclaimed,  and  he  drove  him 
aside,  and  got  out  into  the  sunlight.  At 
the  same  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Ju- 
dith herself. 

“Come  hither,  wench,  come  hither!” 
he  called  to  her. 

She  was  nothing  loath.  She  had  merely 
been  taking  some  scraps  to  the  Don;  and 
seeing  Matthew  in  possession  there,  she 
had  not  even  staid  to  look  into  the  sum- 
mer-house. But  when  her  father  came 
out  and  called  to  her,  she  went  quickly 
toward  him;  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
enough,  on  this  bright  morning. 

“What  "would  you,  father  ?” 

For  answer  he  plucked  off  her  cap  and 
threw  it  aside,  and  took  hold  of  her  by  a 
bunch  of  her  now  loosened  and  short 
sun-brown  curls. 

“Father!”  she  protested  (but  with  no 
great  anger).  “There  be  twenty  min- 
utes1 work  undone !” 

“Where  bought  you  those  roses  ?”  said 
he,  sternly.  “ Answer  me,  wench  1” 

“ I bought  no  roses,  father!” 

4 4 The  paint  ? Is’t  not  painted  ? Where 
got  you  such  a face,  madam  ?” 

“Father,  you  have  undone  my  hair; 
and  the  parson  is  coming  to  dinner.” 

“Nay,  I’ll  be  sworn  ’tis  as  honest  a 
face  as  good  Mother  Nature  ever  made. 
This  goodman  Matthew  hath  belied  you !” 

“What  said  he  of  me?”  she  asked,  with 
a flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

Her  father  put  his  hand  on  her  neck, 
and  led  her  away. 

r-  4 ‘Nay,  nay,  come  thy  ways,  lass;  thou 

shalt  pick  me  a handful  of  raspberries. 
And  as  for  thine  hair,  let  that  be  as  God 
made  it;  ’tis  even  better  so;  and  yet,  me- 
thinks” — here  he  stopped,  and  passed  his 
hand  lightly  once  or  twice  over  her  head, 
so  that  any  half -imprisoned  curls  were  set 
free — “ methinks,”  said  he,  regarding  the 
pretty  hair  with  considerable  favor,  “if 
you  would  as  lief  have  some  ornament 
for  it,  I saw  that  in  London  that  would 
answer  right  well.  ’Twas  a net-work 
kind  of  cap;  but  the  netting  so  fine  you 
could  scarce  see  it;  and  at  each  point  a 
bead  of  gold.  Now,  Madame  Vanity,  what 
say  you  to  that  ? W ould  you  let  your  hair 
grow  free  as  it  is  now,  and  let  the  sun- 


light play  with  it,  were  I to  bring  thee  a 
fairy  cap  all  besprinkled  with  gold  ?” 

“I  will  wear  it  any  way  you  wish,  fa- 
ther, and  right  gladly,” said  she,  “and  I 
will  have  no  cap  at  all  if  it  please  you.” 

“ Nay,  but  you  shall  have  the  gossamer 
cap,  wench ; I will  not  forget  it  when  next 
I go  to  London.” 

44 1 would  you  had  never  to  go  to  Lon- 
don again,”  said  she,  rather  timidly. 

He  regarded  her  for  a second  with  a 
scrutinizing  look,  and  there  was  an  odd 
sort  of  smile  on  his  face. 

44  Why,”  said  he,  “I  was  but  this  min- 
ute writing  about  a man  that  had  to  use 
divers  arts  and  devices  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a certain  end— yea,  and  devices 
that  all  the  world  would  not  approve  of, 
perchance;  and  that  was  ever  promising 
to  himself  that  when  the  end  was  gained 
he  would  put  aside  these  spells  and  tricks, 
and  be  content  to  live  as  other  men  live, 
in  a quiet  and  ordinary  fashion.  W ouldst 
have  me  live  ever  in  Stratford,  good  lass  ?” 

“The  life  of  the  house  goes  out  when 
you  go  away  from  us,”  said  she,  simply. 

“Well,  Stratford  is  no  wilderness, ’’said 
he,  cheerfully ; “and  I have  no  bitter  feud 
with  mankind  that  I would  live  apart  from 
them.  Didst  ever  think,  wench,”  he  add- 
ed, more  absently, 44  how  sad  a man  must 
have  been  ere  he  could  speak  so: 

“Happy  were  he  could  finish  forth  his  fate 
In  some  unhaunted  desert,  most  obscure 

From  all  societies,  from  love  and  hate 

Of  worldly  folk ; then  might  he  sleep  secure ; 

Then  wake  again,  and  ever  give  God  praise, 
Content  with  hips  and  haws  and  bramble- 
berry  ; 

In  contemplation  spending  all  his  days. 

And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him 
merry ; 

Where,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a bush. 

Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush.” 

“Is  it  that  you  are  writing  now,  fa- 
ther ?” 

“Nay,  indeed,”  said  he,  slowly,  and  a 
cloud  came  over  his  face.  “That  was 
written  by  one  that  was  my  good  friend 
in  by-gone  days ; by  one  that  was  betray- 
ed and  done  to  death  by  lying  tongues, 
and  had  but  sorry  favor  shown  him  in  the 
end  by  those  he  had  served.” 

He  turned  away.  She  thought  she  heard 
him  say, 44  My  noble  Essex,”  but  she  was 
mutely  following  him.  And  then  he  said, 

“Come,  lass ; come  pick  me  the  berries.” 

He  kept  walking  up  and  down,  by  him- 
self, while  her  nimble  fingers  were  busy 
with  the  bushes;  and  when  she  had  col- 
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lected  a sufficiency  of  the  fruit,  and  brought 
it  to  him,  she  found  that  he  appeared  to  be 
in  no  hurry  this  morning,  but  was  now 
grown  cheerful  again,  and  rather  inclined 
to  talk  to  her.  And  she  was  far  from  tell- 
ing him  that  her  proper  place  at  this  mo- 
ment was  within-doors,  to  see  that  the 
maids  were  getting  things  forward;  and 
if  she  bestowed  a thought  of  any  kind  on 
the  good  parson,  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
both  he  and  the  dinner  would  have  to  wait. 
Her  father  had  hold  of  her  by  the  arm.  He 
was  talking  to  her  of  all  kinds  of  things, 
as  they  slowly  walked  up  and  down  the 
path,  but  of  his  friends  in  Stratford  most- 
ly, and  their  various  ways  of  living;  and 
this  she  conceived  to  have  some  reference 
to  his  project  of  withdrawing  altogether 
from  London,  and  settling  down  for  good 
amongst  them.  Indeed,  so  friendly  and 
communicative  was  he  on  this  clear  morn- 
ing—in  truth,  they  were  talking  like  bro- 
ther and  sister — that  when  at  last  he  went 
into  the  summer-house,  she  made  hold  to 
follow;  and  when  he  chanced  to  look  at 
some  sheets  lying  on  the  table,  she  said, 

“ Father,  what  is  the  story  of  the  man 
with  the  devices  ?” 

For  an  instant  he  did  not  understand 
what  she  meant;  then  he  laughed. 

“ Nay,  pay  you  no  heed  to  such  things, 
child.” 

“And  why  should  not  I,  father,  seeing 
that  they  bring  you  so  great  honor  ?” 

“Honor,  said  you?”  but  then  he  seem- 
ed to  check  himself.  This  was  not  Julius 
Shawe,  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely 
enough  about  the  conditions  of  an  actor’s 
life  in  London.  “Well,  then,  the  story 
is  of  a banished  duke,  a man  of  great  wis- 
dom and  skill,  and  he  is  living  on  a desert 
island  with  his  daughter — a right  fair 
maiden  she  is,  too,  and  she  has  no  other 
companion  in  the  world  but  himself.” 

“ But  he  is  kind  to  her  and  good  ?”  she 
said,  quickly. 

“Truly." 

“What  other  companion  would  she 
have,  then  ? Is  she  not  content — ay,  and 
right  well  pleased  withal  ?” 

“Methinks  the  story  would  lag  with 
but  these,”  her  father  said,  with  a smile.  < 
“ Would  you  not  have  her  furnished  with’ 
a lover — a young  prince  and  a handsome 
— one  that  would  play  chess  with  her,  and 
walk  with  her  while  her  father  was  busy  ?” 

“But  how  on  a desert  island?  How 
should  she  find  such  a one  ?”  Judith  said, 
with  her  eyes  all  intent. 


“There,  you  see,  is  where  the  magic 
comes  in.  What  if  her  father  have  at 
his  command  a sprite,  a goblin,  that  can 
work  all  wonders — that  can  dazzle  peo- 
ple in  the  dark,  and  control  the  storm, 
and  whistle  the  young  prince  to  the  very 
feet  of  his  mistress?” 

Judith  sighed,  and  glanced  at  the  sheets 
lying  on  the  table. 

“Alas,  good  father,  why  did  you  aid 
me  in  my  folly,  and  suffer  me  to  grow  up 
so  ignorant  ?” 

“ Folly,  fond  wench  I”  said  he,  and  he 
caught  her  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed 
her  out  of  the  summer-house.  “Thank 
God  you  have  naught  to  do  with  any 
such  stuff.  There,  go  you  and  seek  out 
Prudence,  and  get  you  into  the  fields,  and 
give  those  pink  roses  in  your  cheeks  an 
airing.  Is’t  not  a rare  morning  ? And 
you  would  blear  your  eyes  with  books, 
silly  wench  ? Get  you  gone— into  the 
meadows  with  you — and  you  may  gather 
me  a nosegay  if  your  fingers  would  have 
work.” 

“ I must  go  in-doors,  father;  good  Mas- 
ter Blaise  is  coming  to  dinner,”  said  she; 
“ but  I will  bring  you  the  nosegay  in  the 
afternoon,  so  please  you.  So  fare  you 
well,”  she  added;  and  she  glanced  at  him, 
“and  pray  you,  sir,  be  kind  to  the  young 
prince.” 

He  laughed  and  turned  away;  and  she 
hurried  quickly  into  the  house.  In  truth, 
all  through  that  day  she  had  plenty  to 
occupy  her  attention ; but  whether  it  was 
the  maids  that  were  asking  her  questions, 
or  her  mother  seeking  her  help,  or  good 
Master  Walter  paying  authoritative  court 
to  her,  her  eyes  were  entirely  distraught. 
For  they  saw  before  them  a strange 
island,  with  magic  surrounding  it,  and 
two  young  lovers,  and  a grave  and  elder- 
ly man  regarding  them ; and  Bhe  grew  to 
wonder  how  much  more  of  that  story  was 
shut  up  in  the  summer-house,  and  to  la- 
ment her  misfortune  in  that  she  could  not 
go  boldly  to  her  father  and  ask  him  to  be 
allowed  to  read  it.  She  felt  quite  certain 
that  could  she  but  sit  down  within  there, 
and  peruse  these  sheets  for  herself,  he 
would  not  say  her  nay;  and  from  that 
conclusion  to  the  next — that  on  the  first 
chances  he  would  endeavor  to  borrow  the 
sheets  and  have  them  read  to  her— was  but 
an  obvious  step,  and  one  that  she  had  fre- 
quently taken  before.  Moreover,  on  this 
occasion  the  chance  came  to  her  sooner 
than  she  could  have  expected.  Toward 
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dusk  in  the  evening  her  father  went  out, 
saying  that  he  was  going  along  to  see  how 
the  Harts  were  doing.  Matthew  garden- 
er was  gone  home;  the  parson  had  left 
hours  before;  and  her  mother  was  in  the 
brew-house,  and  out  of  hearing.  Finally, 
to  crown  her  good  fortune,  she  discovered 
that  the  key  had  been  left  in  the  door  of 
the  summer-house;  and  so  the  next  min- 
ute found  her  inside  on  her  knees. 

It  was  a difficult  task.  There  was 
scarcely  any  light,  for  she  dared  not  leave 
the  door  open ; and  the  mark  that  she  put 
on  the  sheets,  to  know  which  she  had  car- 
ried to  Prudence,  was  minute.  And  yet 
the  sheets  seemed  to  have  been  tossed  into 
this  receptacle  in  fairly  regular  order; 
and  when  at  length,  and  after  much  strain- 
ing of  her  eyes,  she  had  got  down  to  the 
marked  ones,  she  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
there  remained  above  these  a large  bulk 
of  unperused  matter,  and  the  question 
was  as  to  how  much  it  would  be  prudent 
to  carry  off.  Further,  she  had  to  discover 
where  there  was  some  kind  of  division, 
so  that  the  story  should  not  abruptly 
break  off;  and  she  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  this  direction.  In  the  end, 
the  portion  of  the  play  that  she  resolved 
upon  taking  with  her  was  modest  and 
small ; there  would  be  the  less  likelihood 
of  detection ; and  it  was  just  possible  that 
she  would  have  no  opportunity  of  return- 
ing the  sheets  that  night. 

And  then  she  quickly  got  in-doors,  and 
put  on  her  hood  and  muffler,  and  slipped 
out  into  the  dusk.  She  found  Prudence 
alone  in  the  lower  room,  sitting  sewing, 
the  candles  on  the  table  being  already  lit; 
and  some  distance  off,  curled  up  and  fast 
asleep  on  the  floor,  lay  the  little  spaniel- 
gentle. 

“ Dear  heart,”  said  Judith,  brightly,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  little  dog,  “you  have 
shown  good  sense  after  all;  I feared  me 
you  would  fall  away  from  my  wise  coun- 
sel.” 

“My  brother  was  well  inclined  to  the 
little  creature,”  Prudence  said,  with  some 
embarrassment. 

“And  you  had  a right  merry  even- 
ing, PH  be  bound,”  Judith  continued, 
blithely.  “And  was  there  singing? — 
nay,  he  can  sing  well  when  he  is  in  the 
mood — none  better.  Did  he  give  you 

‘There  is  a garden  in  her  face 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow,* 

for  Julius  is  more  light-hearted  in  such 


matters  than  you  are,  dear  mouse.  And 
was  there  any  trencher  business — and 
wine?  I warrant  me  Julius  would  not 
have  his  guest  sit  dry  - throated.  ’Twas 
a merry  evening,  in  good  sooth,  sweet- 
heart ?” 

“They  talked  much  together,”  Pru- 
dence said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“ They  talked  ? Mercy  on  us,  were  you 
not  civil  to  him  ? Did  you  not  thank  him 
prettily  for  the  little  spaniel  ?” 

“In  a measure  I think  ’twas  Julius 
took  the  little  creature  from  him,”  Pru- 
dence said,  bashfully. 

4 4 Beshrew  me  now,  but  you  know  bet- 
ter!— ’twas  given  to  you,  you  know  right 
well.  A spaniel-gentle  for  your  brother! 
As  soon  would  he  think  of  a farthingale 
and  a petticoat!  And  what  did  he  say? 
Had  he  aught  special  to  say  to  you,  dear 
mouse  ?” 

“ He  would  have  me  look  at  an  ancient 
book  he  had,  with  strange  devices  on  the 
leaves,”  Prudence  said.  “Truly  ’twas 
strange  and  wonderful,  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  it  in  gold  and  colors,  though  I 
doubt  me  ’twas  the  work  of  monks  and 
priests.  He  would  have  me  take  it  from 
him,”  she  added,  with  a faint  blush. 

“And  you  would  not,  silly  one?”  Ju- 
dith exclaimed,  angrily. 

“ Would  you  have  me  place  such  Pop- 
ish emblems  alongside  such  a book  as  that 
that  Dr.  Hall  gave  me?  Dear  Judith, 
’twould  be  a pollution  and  a sin !” 

“ But  you  gave  him  thanks  for  the  of- 
fer, then  ?” 

4 4 Of  a surety;  ’twas  meant  in  friend- 
ship.” 

44  Well,  well;  right  glad  am  I to  see 
the  little  beast  lying  there;  and  methinks 
your  gentleness  hath  cast  a spell  o'er  it  al- 
ready, sweetheart,  or  ’twould  not  rest  so 
soundly.  And  now,  dear  mouse,  I have 
come  to  tax  your  patience  once  more : see, 
here  is  part  of  the  new  play ; and  we  must 
go  to  your  chamber,  dear  Prue,  lest  some 
one  come  in  and  discover  us.” 

Prudence  laughed  in  her  quiet  fashion. 

“I  think  ’tis  you  that  castetli  spells, 
Judith,  else  I should  not  be  aiding  thee 
in  this  perilous  matter.” 

But  she  took  one  of  the  candles  in  her 
hand  nevertheless,  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs; and  then,  when  they  had  carefully 
bolted  the  door,  Judith  placed  the  roll  of 
sheets  on  the  table,  and  Prudence  sat 
down  to  arrange  and  decipher  them. 

“But  this  time,”  Judith  said,  44 have  I 
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lees  weight  on  my  conscience ; for  my  fa- 
ther hath  already  told  me  part  of  the  story, 
and  why  should  not  I know  the  rest? 
Nay,  but  it  promises  well,  I do  assure 
thee,  sweetheart.  ’Tis  a rare  beginning: 
the  desert  island,  and  the  sprite  that  can 
work  wonders,  and  the  poor  banished 
duke  and  his  daughter.  Ay,  and  there 
comes  a handsome  young  prince,  too; 
marry,  you  shall  hear  of  marvels!  For 
the  sprite  is  one  that  can  work  magic  at 
the  bidding  of  the  duke,  and  be  seen  like 
a fire  in  the  dark,  and  can  lead  a storm 
whither  he  lists—” 

44  ’Tis  with  a storm  that  it  begins,”  Pru- 
dence said,  for  now  she  had  arranged  the 
sheets. 

And  instantly  Judith  was  all  attention. 
It  is  true,  she  seemed  to  care  little  for  the 
first  scene  and  the  squabbles  between 
the  sailors  and  the  gentlemen;  she  was 
anxious  to  get  to  the  enchanted  island; 
and  when  at  length  Prudence  introduced 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  Judith  listened  as 
if  a new  world  were  being  slowly  opened 
before  her.  And  yet  not  altogether  with 
silence,  for  sometimes  she  would  utter  a 
few  words  of  quick  assent,  or  even  expla- 
nation; but  always  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  gentle  - voiced  reader.  Thus  it 
would  go: 

“ Then  Prospero  says  to  her— 

‘Be  collected: 

No  more  amazement:  tell  your  piteous  heart 
There’s  no  harm  done. 

Miranda.  Ob,  woe  the  day ! 

Prospero.  No  harm. 

I have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 

Of  thee,  ray  dear  one,  thee,  my  daughter,  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I am,  nor  that  I am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a full  poor  cell, 

And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Miranda.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.*” 

“A  right  dutiful  daughter!”  Judith 
would  exclaim — but  as  apart.  “A  rare 
good  wench,  I warrant;  and  what  a gen- 
tle father  he  is  withal  1” 

And  then,  when  the  banished  duke  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  story,  and  when  he 
had  caused  slumber  to  fall  upon  his  daugh- 
ter’s eyes,  and  was  about  to  summon  Ari- 
el, Judith  interposed  to  give  the  patient 
reader  a rest. 

“And  what  say  you,  Prudence?”  said 
she,  eagerly.  “ Is’t  not  a beautiful  story  ? 
Is  she  not  a sweet  and  obedient  maiden, 
and  he  a right  noble  and  gentle  father  ? 
Ah,  there,  now,  they  may  talk  about  their 


masques  and  pageants  of  the  court,  and 
gods  and  goddesses  dressed  up  to  saw  the 
air  with  long  speeches:  see  you  what  my 
father  can  tell  you  in  a few  words,  so  that 
you  can  scarcely  wait,  but  must  on  to 
hear  the  rest.  And  do  I hurry  you,  good 
Prue?  Will  you  to  it  again?  For  now 
the  spirit  is  summoned  that  is  to  work  the 
magic.” 

“Indeed,  ’tis  no  heavy  labor,  Judith,” 
her  friend  said,  with  a smile.  4 4 And  now 
here  is  your  Ariel : 

* All  hail ! great  master ! grave  sir,  hail ! I come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be*t  to  fly, 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curled  clouds ; to  thy  strong  bidding  task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality!* 

Then  says  Prospero: 

4 Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I bade  thee? 

Aiiel.  To  every  article. 

I boarded  the  King’s  Bhip;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

I flamed  amazement;  sometimes  Pd  divide, 

And  burn  in  many  places;  on  the  topmast, 

The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join.  Jove’s  lightnings,  the  pre- 
cursors 

0’  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not. . . . 

Prospero.  My  brave  spirit! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ariel.  Not  a soul 

But  felt  a fever  of  the  mad,  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.  All  but  mariners 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  afire  with  me:  the  King’s  son  Ferdi- 
nand—* *» 

44 The  prince,  sweetheart! — the  prince 
that  is  to  be  brought  ashore.” 

“Doubtless,  Judith. 

‘The  King’s  son  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring — then  like  reeds,  not  hair — 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped:  cried,  “Hell  is 
empty, 

And  all  the  devils  are  here.” 

Prospero.  Why,  that’s  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ariel.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Prospero.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ariel.  Not  a hair  perished, 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a blemish, 

But  fresher  than  before;  and,  as  thou  badst  me, 
The  King’s  son  have  I landed  by  himself; 

Whom  I left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 

His  arras  in  this  sad  knot*” 

44  And  hath  he  not  done  well,  that  clev- 
er imp !”  Judith  cried.  44  Nay,  but  my  fa- 
ther shall  reward  him — that  he  shall — 
’twas  bravely  done  and  well.  And  now 
to  bring  him  to  the  maiden  that  hath  nev- 
er seen  a sweetheart — that  comies  next, 
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good  Pru©  I I marvel  now  what  she  will 
say?” 

44  ’Tis  not  yet,  Judith,”  her  friend  said, 
and  she  continued  the  reading,  while  Ju- 
dith sat  and  regarded  the  dusky  shadows 
beyond  the  flame  of  the  candle  as  if  won- 
der-land were  shining  there.  Then  they 
arrived  at  Ariel’s  song,  “Come unto  these 
yellow  sands,”  and  all  the  hushed  air 
around  seemed  filled  with  music;  but  it 
was  distant,  somehow,  so  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  Prudence’s  gentle  voice. 

* 4 Then  says  Prosper©  to  her : 

‘The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 

And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

Miranda.  What  is’t?  a spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about ! Believe  me,  sir, 

It  carries  a brave  form.  But  ’tis  a spirit. 

Pi'ospero.  No,  wench;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 
such  senses 

As  we  have,  such.  This  gallant  which  thou  seest 
Was  in  the  wreck ; and  but  he’s  something  stained 
With  grief,  that’s  beauty’s  canker,  thou  might’st 
call  him 

A goodly  person.  He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 

And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Miranda . I might  call  him 

A thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I ever  saw  so  noble.’  ” 

“ And  what  says  he  ? What  thinks  he 
of  her?”  Judith  said,  eagerly. 

“Nay,  first  the  father  says — to  himself, 
as  it  were: 

4 It  goes  on,  I see, 

As  my  soul  prompts  it.  Spirit,  fine  spirit!  I’ll 
free  thee 

Within  two  days,  for  this.’ 

And  then  the  Prince  says : 

4 Most  sure,  the  goddess 
On  whom  these  airs  attend ! Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island; 

And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I may  bear  me  here;  my  prime  request, 
Which  I do  last  pronounce,  is,  0 you  wonder! 

If  you  be  maid  or  no? 

Miranda.  No  wonder,  sir, 

But  certainly  a maid. 

Ferdinand.  My  language ! heavens  1 

I am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I but  where  ’tis  spoken.*” 

“But  would  he  take  her  away?”  said 
Judith,  quickly  (but  to  herself,  as  it  were). 
“Nay,  never  so!  They  must  remain  on 
the  island— the  two  happy  lovers— with 
Ariel  to  wait  on  them : surely  my  father 
will  so  make  it  ?” 

Then,  as  it  appeared,  came  trouble  to 
check  the  too  swift  anticipations  of  the 
Prince,  though  Judith  guessed  that  the  fa- 
ther of  Miranda  was  but  feigning  in  his 
wrath;  and  when  Prudence  finally  came 
to  the  end  of  such  sheets  as  had  been 


brought  her,  and  looked  up,  Judith’s  eyes 
were  full  of  confidence  and  pride — not 
only  because  she  was  sure  that  the  story 
would  end  happily,  but  also  because  she 
would  have  her  chosen  gossip  say  some- 
thing about  what  she  had  read. 

“ Well?”  said  she. 

“ ’Tis  a marvel,”  Prudence  said,  with  a 
kind  of  sigh,  “ that  shapes  of  the  air  can 
so  take  hold  of  us.” 

Judith  smiled ; there  was  something  in 
her  manner  that  Prudence  did  not  under- 
stand. 

44  And  Master  Jonson,  good  Prue — that 
they  call  Ben  Jonson — what  of  him  ?” 

44 1 know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith.” 

“Sure  you  know  they  make  so  much 
of  him  at  the  court,  and  of  his  long  speech- 
es about  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  like; 
and  when  one  comes  into  the  country  with 
news  of  what  is  going  forward,  by  my  life 
you’d  think  that  Master  Jonson  were  the 
only  writer  in  the  land  I What  say  you, 
good  Prue:  could  worthy  Master  Jonson 
invent  you  a scene  like  that  ?” 

“ In  truth  I know  not,  Judith;  I never 
read  aught  of  his  writing.” 

Judith  took  over  the  sheets  and  care- 
fully rolled  them  up. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “’twas  my  father 
brought  him  forward,  and  had  his  first 
play  taken  in  at  the  theatre !” 

“But  your  father  and  he  are  great 
friends,  Judith,  as  I am  told;  why  should 
you  speak  against  him  ?” 

44 1 speak  against  him  ?”  said  Judith,  as 
she  rose,  and  there  was  an  air  of  calm  in- 
difference on  her  face.  44  In  truth,  I have 
naught  to  say  against  the  good  man.  ’Tis 
well  that  the  court  ladies  are  pleased  with 
Demogorgons  and  such  idle  stuff,  and  ’tis 
passing  well  that  he  knows  the  trade. 
Now  give  ye  good-night  and  sweet  dreams, 
sweet  mouse;  and  good  thanks,  too,  for 
the  reading.” 

But  at  the  door  below — Prudence  hav- 
ing followed  her  with  the  candle — she 
turned,  and  said,  in  a whisper: 

“Now  tell  me  true,  good  cousin:  think 
you  my  father  hath  ever  done  better  than 
this  magic  island,  and  the  sweet  Miranda, 
and  the  rest  ?” 

44  You  know  I am  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, Judith,”  her  friend  answered. 

44  But,  dear  heart,  were  you  not  bewitch- 
ed by  it  ? Were  you  not  taken  away 
thither?  Saw  you  not  those  strange 
things  before  your  very  eyes  ?” 

44  In  good  sooth,  then,  Judith,”  said  the 
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other,  with  a smile,  “ for  the  time  being  I 
knew  not  that  I was  in  Stratford  town,  nor 
in  our  own  country  of  England  either.” 

Judith  laughed  lightly  and  quickly,  and 
with  a kind  of  pride  too.  And  when  she 
got  home  to  her  own  room,  and  once  more 
regarded  the  roll  of  sheets,  before  bestow- 
ing them  away  in  a secret  place,  there  was 
a fine  bravery  of  triumph  in  her  eyes. 
“Ben  Jonsonl”  she  said,  but  no  longer 


with  any  anger,  rather  with  a sovereign 
contempt.  And  then  she  locked  up  the 
treasure  in  her  small  cupboard  of  boxes, 
and  went  down-stairs  again  to  seek  out 
her  mother,  her  heart  now  quite  recovered 
from  its  envy,  and  beating  warm  and 
equally  in  its  disposition  toward  all  man- 
kind, and  her  mind  full  of  a perfect  and 
complacent  confidence.  “Ben  Jonson !” 
she  said. 


(Elite's  <£nmj  Cliuir. 


IT  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
Mr.  James  Parton’s  Life  of  Aaron  Burr 
was  published,  and  a very  entertaining  book 
it  is.  But  its  estimate  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  our  history,  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  extraordinary.  The  author  agrees  that 
44  in  this  revolutionary  period  the  high-mettled 
game-cock  of  a John  Adams  appeared  to  glo- 
rious advantage,  made  a splendid  show  of 
fight,  animated  the  patriotic  heart,  and  gave 
irresistible  impetus  to  the  cause.”  But  after- 
ward he  finds  him  to  be  an  American  John 
Bull,  the  comic  uncle  of  an  exciting  drama. 
Indeed,  there  is  a familiar  feeling,  which  is 
ludicrous,  that  John  Adams  was  more  British 
than  American. 

Yet  this  comic  uncle’s  view  was  the  radical 
and  overpowering  argument  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  Amencan  John  Bull  was  the  co- 
lossus of  American  independence.  His  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  learned  of  his  father  a 
hostility  to  England  that  he  delighted  to  in- 
dulge; and  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  found  no  reason  during  his  official 
residence  in  England  to  forget  his  father’s 
feeling.  Of  all  noted  Americans,  the  Adamses 
may  be  said  to  be  the  least  friendly  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  doubtless  temperament  and  polit- 
ical sympathy  that  Mr.  Parton  has  chiefly  in 
mind,  and  the  choleric  temperament  of  John 
Adams  can  not  be  denied.  But  his  political 
principle  was  constitutional  liberty,  and  if  that 
be  not  the  distinctive  American  principle,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  it  is. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  time  John  Adams  was 
the  most  characteristic  Ncw-Englander  when 
New  England  unquestionably  led  the  colonies. 
He  greatly  admired  James  Otis.  lie  heard  his 
famous  speech  upon  the  Writs  of  Assistance, 
and  he  said  of  it  that  it  breathed  into  this  na- 
tion the  breath  of  life.  He  knew  the  popular 
power  of  his  cousin  Samuel  Adams ; and  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  arena  of  Sam  Adams,  John 
Adams  said  that  it  was  the  arena  in  which 
liberty  was  bom.  He  had  the  magnanimity 
that  is  often  the  crowning  grace  of  consum- 
mate ability  and  of  indomitable  courage. 

A late  essay  upon  John  Adams  by  Mellen 
Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  is  a very  striking  and 
valuable  historical  study,  and  the  more  valua- 
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ble  that  in  the  steady  light  of  its  ample  re- 
search  and  careful  comparison  the  essential 
service  of  John  Adams  becomes  clearer,  and 
the  reason  of  his  high  place  in  our  history  def- 
inite and  precise.  It  is  curious  to  sec  what  a 
bewildering  and  important  part  peculiarities 
of  temperament,  tricks  of  manner,  and  even 
of  dress,  play  in  determining  the  estimate  of 
historical  figures.  Webster's  magnificent  ora- 
torical presence  gave  him  a certain  power 
wholly  independent  of.  his  words,  or  of  their 
moral  bearing.  John  Adams  was  a small 
man,  dogmatic  and  testy,  and  there  seem  to  be 
those  who  suppose  those  two  words  to  com- 
plete the  portraiture  of  the  most  powerful  and 
constructive  political  genius  in  the  Continent- 
al Congress. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  the  real  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution  far  behind  the  Stamp 
Act,  in  the  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny, and  in  the  civil  contest  that  sprang  from 
the  revocation  of  the  first  charter  in  1684. 

Above  all,  the  root  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
colonial  constitutions,  growths  and  develop- 
ments, like  the  British  constitution,  slow  ac- 
cretions of  usages  as  the  just  and  necessary 
safeguards  of  colonial  rights,  which,  when  the 
colonial  and  imperial  courses  come  in  conflict, 
must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  to  preserve 
colonial  liberty.  This  is  the  view  which  John 
Adams  substantially  states  in  his  early  work, 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law . 

He  exhorts  his  fellow-citizens  to  remember  that 
the  colonists  have  a right  to  liberty  derived 
from  their  Maker.  This  was  also  the  doctrine 
of  Otis  and  of  Hamilton.  But  Adams  maintain- 
ed, in  virtue  of  this  right  to  liberty,  the  absolute 
right  of  knowing  and  judging  the  character 
and  conduct  of  rulers,  who  u arc  no  more  than 
attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people” ; 
and  when  the  trust  is  betrayed,  the  right  to 
revoke  the  authority,  and  appoint  other  attor- 
neys, agents,  and  trustees. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  argument  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  tiie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Maintenance  of  such  rights,  even 
to  armed  resistance  to  the  power  that  sought 
to  usurp  and  overthrow  them,  was  not  rebell- 
ion or  treason ; it  was  the  patriotic  defense  of 
constitutional  rights.  This  was  the  ground 
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of  John  Adams,  and  it  was  the  reason  alleged 
ten  years  afterward  for  breaking  the  bond  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  developes  very  clearly  his  view 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  contest,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  that  the  Puritans 
left  England  to  escape  the  yoke  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  that  they  watched  with  the  most 
sensitive  jealousy  and  resolute  hostility  every 
extension  of  its  power.  The  religious  and  the 
political  right  went  together.  If  the  Church 
could  thrive  without  a bishop,  the  state  had 
no  need  of  a king. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  study  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion. He  justly  ranks  John  Adams  among  the 
builders  of  states.  If  Franklin  had  a larger  un- 
derstanding, Adams  had  qualities  that  Frank- 
lin lacked,  and  which  were  indispensable,  and 
no  other  of  the  great  revolutionary  leaders  was 
his  rival  in  statesmanship.  Doubtless,  if  any- 
body insists  upon  it,  he  had  a hot  temper,  and 
his  administration  of  the  government  was  less 
successful  than  his  abilities  seemed  to  forecast. 
But  doubtless,  also,  his  sturdy  self-reliance  in 
the  treatment  of  the  difficulty  with  France  re- 
calls that  of  the  colossus  of  independence  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  no  President 
had  ever  to  encounter  such  a trial  as  that  of 
Adams’s  half-hostile  cabinet.  When  all  is  said, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  historic  Americans. 
He  belonged  to  a time  when  a candidate  for 
the  Presidency  was  “available”  not  because 
he  had  no  w record,”  but  because  ho  had  per- 
formed public  services  so  great  and  courageous 
that  he  had  made  enemies  as  well  as  friends. 


The  Easy  Chair,  mindful  of  posterity,  and 
of  that  future  loiterer  in  the  retired  alcoves  of 
coming  libraries  who  will  turn  to  the  pages  of 
an  old  magazine  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the 
daily  aspect  and  the  homely  fact  of  our  day, 
which  will  be  then  a kind  of  quaint  remem- 
brance, like  the  “ Augustan  age”  of  Anne  to 
the  Victorian  epoch,  puts  here  upon  record 
for  his  unborn  reader — whom  he  salutes  with 
hope  and  godspeed — that  the  winter  of  1883-4 
in  the  city  of  New  York  was  a gray  and  gloomy 
season  almost  beyond  precedent,  during  which 
the  persistent  fogs  and  mists  appeared  half  to 
have  obliterated  the  sun ; and  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, who  had  come  to  see  America  and  to  lec- 
ture, must  have  felt  that  his  own  sad  climate 
had  followed  him,  and  that  England  was  in 
the  air  if  not  upon  the  earth  of  the  new  coun- 
try. 

It  has  not  been  a remarkably  cold  season, 
Nothing  like  the  rigor  of  a hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  solidly, 
has  been  known  this  year.  The  waters  of  the 
bay,  indeed,  have  been  generally  unobstructed 
by  ice,  and  there  have  been  few  serious  gales. 
Bat  day  has  followed  day  of  clouds  and  min 
and  drizzle  and  snow,  and  the  universal  and 
persistent  damp  has  forecast  the  peril  of  a gen- 
eral mouldiness  of  things.  Our  future  friend 
in  the  alcove  may  be  glad  to  know  that  in 
such  a season  the  elevated  railroad  has  been 


so  agreeable  and  convenient  that  the  wonder 
has  been  how  people  went  up  and  down  town 
in  such  weather  before  it  was  built;  and  al- 
though the  omnibuses  and  the  surface  roads 
have  been  as  seemingly  full  as  ever,  yet  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  hours,  curiously  called 
commission  hours,  the  elevated  trains,  each 
composed  of  four  cars,  have  whirled  along 
every  four  or  five  minutes  packed  with  pas- 
sengers, and  during  ail  the  dismal  days  and 
nights  up  to  the  moment  of  this  record  no 
harm  has  befallen  any  traveller  upon  any  of 
the  four  roads,  and  the  alarms  have  been  vary 
few. 

In  the  time  of  the  reader  to  whom  the  Easy 
Chair  now  addresses  itself  there  may  be 
sunken  roads  added  to  those  in  the  air,  and 
more  frequent  and  thronged  river-boats  may 
aid  in  transporting  the  teeming  neighborhood 
to  the  lower  point  of  the  city,  for  the  point 
nearest  to  the  bay  and  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  rivers  must  always  be  the  scene  of  com- 
mercial activity.  The  Stock  Board,  indeed — 
the  financial  exchange  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
moneyed  centre  of  the  continent — begins  to 
chafe  in  what  it  feels  to  be  narrow  quarters, 
and  to  question  whether  it  shall  not  move  up- 
town. But  the  local  distribution  which  gives 
to  commerce  the  lower  part  of  the  city  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  every  day  the  vast  liv- 
ing stream  will  pour  along  the  railroads  and 
over  the  ferries  from  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  all  the  suburbs  will  empty  them- 
selves upon  the  lower  city. 

The  statue  of  Washington,  which  stands 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  on  the  most 
interesting  historic  spot  in  the  city,  will  per- 
haps suggqpt  so  plainly  what  might  be  done 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  old  part  of  the 
city  that  it  may  be  yet  accomplished.  Around 
the  famous  site  upon  which  the  statue  stands, 
and  which  was  old  New  York,  there  are  other 
exceedingly  interesting  sites  full  of  inspiring 
associations,  and  each  one  of  them  could  be 
commemorated  in  a very  simple  manner  by  an 
engraved  plate  conspicuously  placed  upon  the 
wall  of  existing  buildings.  The  traveller  will 
remember  in  Florence  the  house  of  Michael 
Angelo  inscribed  for  the  curious  pilgrim,  and 
in  Frankfort  the  house  where  Goethe  was 
born. 

In  the  ancient  cities,  indeed,  the  genius  of 
change  and  devastation  is  not  forever  active 
as  in  the  newer  country.  Still  the  reverent 
son  of  a later  European  day  may  see,  or  until 
very  lately  might  see,  the  walls  of  the  old 
Tabard  Inn,  on  Southwark,  from  which  Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims  set  forth,  and  with  Cunning- 
ham’s hand-book  of  London  in  his  hand,  him- 
self become  an  urban  pilgrim  to  a hundred 
houses  unchanged,  save  by  the  picturesque 
hand  of  Time,  from  an  older  day.  Or  jour- 
neying into  rural  England,  he  may  sit  where 
Burleigh  and  Ben  Jonson  sat  at  Penshurst, 
and  beyond  the  Channel  look  from  the  win- 
dows whence  Voltaire  gazed  upon  the  tranquil 
landscape  around  “fair,  placid  Leman,”  or 
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those  from  which  brave  Father  Luther  looked 
into  the  green  German  forest. 

But  if  we  can  not  preserve  the  actual  build- 
ings, the  sites  do  not  vanish,  and  the  magic  of 
association  touches  even  the  sites  with  glamour. 
Nothing  remains  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets,  where  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton stands.  But  the  spot  itself  is  full  of  secret 
charm  and  inspiration,  and  as  thousands  of 
passengers  read  every  year  the  inscription  at 
the  base  of  the  statue,  and  look  upon  the  stone 
on  which  the  first  President  stood,  the  whole 
neighborhood  will  be  glorified  in  their  eyes, 
and  despite  themselves  they  will  be  a little 
lifted  in  soul  and  a little  more  patriotic.  By- 
and-by  the  old  Washington  head-quarters  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets  will  be 
pulled  down.  But  the  memory  and  identifi- 
cation of  the  spot  should  not  be  left  to  chance 
and  wonder.  The  future  reader  in  the  alcove 
should  know  it  as  certainly  as  we,  and  know 
also  that  we  cared  enough  for  it  to  perpetuate 
its  remembrance. 

This  could  be  done,  we  say,  by  a plate  prop- 
erly inscribed,  to  be  inserted  in  each  succes- 
sive building  as  it  arises  upon  the  spot.  If 
this  generation  places  such  a plate,  future  gen- 
erations will  not  displace  it.  So  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Wall,  opposite  the  Sub-Treasury, 
is  the  site  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  where  the 
Federalist  was  chiefly  written.  That  also  is 
a site  and  a fact  to  remember.  In  William 
Street  Washington  Irving  was  born.  Let  a 
plate  record  the  spot;  and  then  mark  the 
birth-place  of  John  Jay ; and  they  will  be  con- 
tinued upon  the  future  buildings  that  follow. 

Gentle  reader  in  the  library  alcove  of  a cen- 
tury hence,  if  in  your  day,  as  in  ours,  the 
weather  is  the  constant  and  cxhaustless  topic 
of  conversation,  do  not  sneer  at  it  or  deride  it. 
Speak  it  fair.  Truly  viewed,  it  is  a great  boon, 
for  out  of  that  common  and  universal  topic, 
as  from  the  Roman  forum  roads  led  into  all 
the  world,  the  most  remote  and  seemingly  un- 
related suggestions  may  arise.  Did  we  not 
begin  by  describing  the  vanishing  vapors  of  a 
day  or  a month?  Have  we  not  ended  by 
pleading  for  the  perpetuation  of  a sentiment  ? 

Some  recent  remarks  of  the  Easy  Ohair  to 
contributors  and  literary  aspirants  "have  pro- 
duced very  different  impressions  upon  the 
editorial  fraternity.  Some  have  condemned 
such  explanations  as  an*  effort  at  drawing  wa- 
ter in  a sieve,  and  have  asked  with  asperity 
why  editors  should  lose  their  time  by  apolo- 
gizing to  bores  when  less  busy  persons  make 
very  short  work  of  them.  Others  ask,  with 
an  air  of  lofty  pity,  whether  the  Easy  Chair 
really  supposes  that  the  irritabile  genus  can 
be  placated,  and  whether  it  is  60  amiable  as 
not  to  know  that  an  author  rejected  is  like  a 
woman  scorned,  and  that  no  soft  prevarication 
of  “unavailable”  can  soothe  the  angry  wound 
of  disappointment  and  indignation. 

These  editors  seem  to  the  Easy  Chair  like 
men  who  have  forgotten  that  they  were  once 
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boys.  Have  they  never  in  younger  years  been 
doubting  and  hoping  and  at  last  grieved  and 
indignant  contributors  ? Have  they  never  with 
palpitations  and  tremors  committed  the  cher- 
ished article  to  the  post,  even  as  Dickens  sent 
his  first  paper  to  the  magazine,  and  then  stole 
away  with  the  first  number  of  the  new  issue 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  to 
look,  furtively  indeed,  but  with  intense  feel- 
ing, to  sec  if  they  were  in  print  ? If  they  have 
not,  they  lack  one  of  the  vital  qualifications 
of  an  editor — sympathy  with  the  contributor. 

They  are  like  the  parent  who  thinks  it  folly 
for  his  child  to  grieve  when  his  hoop  is  broken, 
or  when  she  discovers  her  doll  to  be  stuffed 
with  sawdust. 

But  an  old  and  experienced  editor  who 
takes  the  Easy  Chair's  view,  and  who  oddly 
seems  to  the  Easy  Chair  a very  judicious  com- 
mentator, says  that  writers  do  not  generally 
understand  the  position  of  an  editor,  and  es- 
pecially, he  is  pleased  to  add,  the  editor  of  a 
magazine.  They  have  naturally  so  good  an 
opinion  of  their  own  work  that  they  can  not 
imagine  how  an  editor  can  hold  a different 
opinion. 

“ Whenever,”  says  the  judicious  commenta- 
tor, “ I hear  an  author  complain  of  an  editor’s 
‘ injustice’  I am  always  reminded  of  the  trou- 
bles encountered  by  a sculptor  friend  of  mine 
in  securing  a piece  of  granite  for  the  pedestal 
of  a soldiers’  monument  he  was  completing 
for  a New  England  city.  He  made  his  wants 
known  through  the  newspapers,  and  found 
himself  overwhelmed  by  offers  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  One  knew  of  a massive 
bowlder  on  the  top  of  a mountain  at  Mount 
Desert,  another  had  found  a suitable  stone  in 
Georgia,  and  a third  offered  a mass  of  granite 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, bearing  the  mark  of  a cannon-ball  fired 
during  one  of  the  Bhenandoah  campaigns  in 
1861-5. 

“ After  receiving  nearly  one  hundred  such 
offers,  the  sculptor  finally  took  his  pedestal 
from  a quarry  in  a neighboring  State,  not  be- 
cause it  was  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  near  a 
railroad,  and  would  cost  the  least  for  transpor- 
tation. Those  who  were  disappointed  com- 
plained chiefly  that  personal  examination  had 
not  been  made  in  their  case,  as  if  the  sculptor 
was  compelled  to  climb  every  mountain  in  the 
country. 

“The  other  day  I stood  watching  a man 
building  the  front  of  a handsome  edifice,  and 
noticed  that  he  occasionally  threw  aside  a 
brick  which  to  me  seemed  sound  and  square. 

Asking  the  reason,  the  workman  good-natured- 
ly laid  one  of  the  discarded  bricks  beside  those 
already  in  position,  when  I immediately  dis- 
covered that  it  was  of  different  tint,  a fact  the 
trained  eye  of  the  mechanic  had  seen  at  a 
glance.  What  would  any  of  these  disap- 
pointed authors  think  of  a bricklayer  slap- 
ping into  that  wall  every  brick  that  came  to 
bis  hand,  and  so  destroying  the  uniformity  of 
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effect  ? An  editor  simply  endeavors  to  select 
the  best  materials,  ana  if  he  afterward  dis- 
cover that  an  article  or  a story  is  not  up  to 
the  mark,  he  can  not  dig  it  out  again  as  a 
brick-layer  might,  and  substitute  something 
better. 

“One  tiling  more.  We  never  hear  of  an 
artist  complaining  about  his  drawings  being 
rejected ; yet  I have  no  doubt  the  head  of  your 
art  department  often  finds  something  which 
does  not  suit  his  artistic  eye.  If  he  didn’t, 
we  should  not  have  so  many  handsome  speci- 
mens of  art  in  the  pages  of  Harper.  I sup- 
pose the  artist  throws  his  drawing  aside  and 
begins  another. 

“Now  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  a MS.,  whether  it  is  intended  for 
the  printing-press  or  the  stage ; and  how  often 
it  happens  that  an  editor  thinks  he  has  found 
a gem,  which  in  the  pages  of  his  magazine 
proves  to  be  full  of  flaws  and  imperfections ! 
Yet  if  that  MS.  had  been  rejected,  do  you 
suppose  the  author  would  discover  these  blem- 
ishes? No;  he  would  rail  at  the  editor  in- 
stead of  the  critics. 

“ I know  of  an  author  who  submitted  his 
book  to  nearly  every  leading  American  pub- 
lisher, only  to  have  it  returned.  Finally  it  oc- 
cured  to  him  that  it  might  be  wTell  to  read  the 
MS.  over  again,  and  as  several  months  had 
elapsed  since  his  previous  revision,  the  writ- 
ten pages  came  fresh  and  new  to  him.  Then 
he  discovered  why  the  copy  had  been  so  mer- 
cilessly rejected,  and  like  a brave  man  and 
true  artist  he  rewrote  and  polished  until  it 
became  a first-class  piece  of  literary  work. 
Of  course  the  next  publisher  who  received  it 
printed  the  book,  and  the  readers  who  had 
rejected  were  really  the  cause  of  its  ultimate 
success.” 

This  sensible  commentator  reaches  a con- 
clusion which  does  not  make  his  word  of 
sympathy  and  approval  less  welcome.  “So 
long,”  he  says,  “as  the  editor  of  Harper  con- 
tinues to  get  out  such  numbers,”  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  a gracious  and  courteous 
remark,  but  the  editor  of  Harper  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  getting  out  con- 
tinually better  numbers. 


The  close  watcher  of  the  musical  heavens 
sees  strange  perturbations.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  New  York,  during  the  last  sea- 
son of  opera,  offered  the  exciting  spectacle  of 
an  operatic  contest  between  the  chief  living 
singers  of  Italian  opera,  and  could  only  pity 
poor  Europe  stripped  of  the  famous  masters 
and  mistresses  of  Italian  song.  The  Easy 
Chair,  however,  has  faithfully  pointed  out 
that  the  contest  must  be  ruinous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  school,  and  that  even  New  York 
is  not  imperial  enough  to  support  two  Italian 
opera-houses  with  the  finest  singers  and  at  a 
vast  expense. 

But  it  has  also  remarked  that  even  the  finest 
gingers  seemed  somehow  to  be  unequal  to  them- 
selves, that  the  enthusiasm  and  even  the  in- 


terest of  other  days  were  plainly  wantiug,  and 
that  amid  the  most  brilliant  roulades  and  the 
airiest  jwriture  there  were  muttering  thun- 
ders of  doubt  and  disapprobation,  and  a sig- 
nificant disposition  to  regard  Italian  opera 
itself  as  a kind  of  Mother  Goose  melodies, 
good  enough  for  a childish  musical  taste,  but 
ludicrous  for  the  developed  and  trained  taste 
of  to-day.  The  good  old  days  of  Chambera 
Street  and  of  Astor  Place,  quoth  this  icono- 
clastic spirit,  were  excellent  in  their  way,  like 
the  tea-parties  with  doughnuts  and  crullers 
of  the  ancient  little  Dutch  city  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. But  new  times  and  new  men,  new 
cities,  new  tastes,  new  music. 

Because  our  grandmothers  were  content  to 
play  upon  the  spinet,  shall  we  not  sweep  the 
Steinway  or  Chickering  grand  ? Because  we 
once  read  the  primer  and  Simple  Susan  with 
delight,  shall  we  refuse  to  own  the  charm  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Dante  ? It  is  a far  cry  from 
Rigoletto  to  the  G otter  da  mmerung,  and"  from 
the  Sonnambula  to  Parsifal,  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Italian  opera  does  not  hold  this  gen- 
eration as  it  held  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
it  is  by  a curious  fate  that  upon  the  very  scene 
of  the  latest  effort  of  that  opera,  with  all  its 
resources  to  renew  its  old  enchantment — an  ef- 
fort which  has  not  succeeded — the  new  music 
of  the  Wagner  opera  is  now  to  be  presented 
by  the  chief  singers  of  the  school. 

What  that  music  actually  is,  the  wonderful 
Thursday  afternoon  of  the  Musical  Festival  of 
two  years  ago  revealed  to  us.  The  rendering 
of  the  “ Rheingold”  on  that  day  was  really 
not  less  than  a revelation  of  the  Wagner  mu- 
sic, and  Madame  Materna  herself  declared  that 
the  composer  had  never  heard  his  own  music 
so  magnificently  performed.  And  now,  when 
the  old  opera  falls,  the  new  music  arises.  “ The 
town”  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that 
another  audience  of  the  highest  cultivation 
and  of  another  taste  has  appeared  in  the  city. 
The  long  cultivation  of  the  popular  taste  by 
the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony  concerts, 
and  chiefly  by  the  devotion  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  German 
genius  is  master  of  the  field  here  in  every 
quarter  but  that  of  opera,  and  it  is  now  to  try 
its  power  upon  that.  It  is  very  possible,  if 
the  success  of  the  Wagner  concerts  of  the 
spring  be  decided,  that  it  should  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  the  German  opera  next  year, 
and  the  city  would  gladly  endure  a contest 
between  Italian  opera  at  one  house  and  Ger- 
man at  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enlist  for  a 
war  of  the  roses  to  the  death.  To  enjoy  the 
Margchal  Niel  is  not  to  despise  the  Jacque- 
minot, or  any  of  the  newer — richer,  it  may  be 
— or  more  magnificent  growths.  The  charm 
of  the  Italian  melody,  of  the  association  of  the 
Italian  school,  is  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  German  geuius,  as  that  of  the  olive  grove 
or  of  orange-trees  is  not  lost  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  pine  forest  or  of  woods  of  hickory  and 
oak.  The  quatrain  of  Goethe  is  as  true  of  the 
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world  of  music,  of  any  form  of  art,  as  it  is  of 
tfae  actual  external  world : 

“Gottes  ist  der  Orient; 

Gottes  ist  der  Occident; 

Nord  und  Sudliche  Gel&nde 
Ruht  im  frieden  seiner  h&nde.” 

It  may  be  simply  put  into  English : 

“God’s  is  the  Orient; 

God’s  is  the  Occident; 

North  and  South  and  every  land 
Rest  in  peace  within  His  hand.’’ 

It  would  be  a sorry  result  of  enjoying 
Shakespeare  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  Burns,  ana 
whatever  delight  the  Easy  Chair  may  derive 
from  Materna  and  her  companions,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  regret  or  deny  that  which  long  ago 
it  derived  from  Jenny  Lind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  idle  to  cling  to  former  tastes  be- 
cause they  are  old,  or  to  deny  that  books 
which  were  once  entertaining  have  ceased  to 
fascinate.  Forty  years  ago  perhaps  the  ma- 
ture reader  of  these  words  read  Bulwer’s  nov- 
els with  an  eagerness  of  interest  which  seems 
ludicrous  as  he  now  turns  the  pages  of  Bul- 
wer’s memoirs.  It  would  be  hard  to  read 
Ernest  Mallravers  now,  or  to  be  thrilled  with 
Zanoni . Yet  affain  there  are  books  which  are 
now  never  read  which  it  is  not  ludicrous  to 
have  read  with  ardor — books  which  were 
benedictions,  although  they  bless  no  more. 

Let  us  not  despond,  therefore,  O thou  who 
rememberest  Sontag  and  the  liquid  gurgling 
note  of  Alboni,  as  we  go  to  the  Wagner  con- 
certs. That  old  joy  is  imperishable,  although 
not  to  be  renewed.  Nor  shall  the  spell  of  the 
Rhine  daughters,  penetrating  and  exquisite 
though  it  be,  deaden  our  sense  to  the  remem- 
bered voice  of  the  Lind  in  Amina,  or  to  the 
plaintive  prayer  of  Casta  Diva ! It  would  be 
indeed  a misfortune  if  we  were  so  chained  to 
the  past  by  a taste  that  could  not  grow,  that 
enjoyment  of  the  violets  made  us  indifferent 
to  the  roses,  and  the  glory  of  the  carnations 
blinded  us  to  the  beauty  of  the  fringed  gentian. 
If  the  Italian  opera  has  begun  to  pale  its  fires, 
yet  in  the  entr'actes  of  the  Meistcrsinger  we 
can  still  hum  a defiant  tum-ti-tum , and  feel 
ourselves  doubly  armed  against  untoward  fate 
by  consciously  enlarging  our  capacity  of  en- 
joyment.   

The  other  day  the  Easy  Chair  met  a local 
news-man  who  said  that  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  that  neighborhood  had  singu- 
larly changed,  and  asked  the  reason.  “A 
year  ago,”  he  said,  “ I sold  ten  times  as  many 
Daily  Bugles  as  Daily  Trumpets , and  now  the 
tables  ore  turned.  The  Dailu  Horn  led  all 
the  other  wind  instruments,  and  now  the  Daily 
Cornet  is  far  ahead.  I can  not  make  out  the 
reason.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  change 
of  price  during  the  year  marked  a new  epoch 
in  the  world  of  newspapers.  The  purpose  of 
the  change  was  to  increase  the  sale  by  lower- 
ing the  price.  But  that  alone  might  not  pro- 


duce the  result,  because  there  is  not  an  indefi- 
nitely large  reading  public  for  newspapers, 
and  there  are  multitudes  who  would  not  read 
a paper  even  if  it  were  given  to  them.  The 
obvious  way  of  increasing  the  sale  was  simul- 
taneously to  lower  the  price  and  to  modify 
somewhat  the  character  of  the  paper.  It  is 
this  course  which  probably  supplies  the  rea- 
son of  the  change  which  the  news-man  noted. 

Newspapers  have  been  generally  gazettes 
of  the  news,  accompanied  with  grave  com- 
ments upon  public  questions.  But  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  take  a serious  interest  in 
public  questions  is  comparatively  small,  while 
the  number  both  of  men  and  women  who  do 
take  an  interest  in  general  gossip  and  pleasant 
comment  upon  miscellaneous  topics  is  very 
large.  The  staple  of  the  daily  conversation 
in  a city  like  New  York,  as  of  all  other  com- 
munities, is  not  earnest  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  views  upon  weighty  subjects;  it  is 
personal  gossip,  scandal,  events,  accidents, 
crimes,  and  all  kinds  of  minor  tattle.  A 
newspaper,  therefore,  which  should  serve  as  a 
whispering-gallery  or  exchange  for  this  kind 
of  conversation,  as  well  as  a medium  of  impor- 
tant news  and  the  treatment  of  politics,  and 
which  should  touch  all  its  topics  with  a light 
gayety  and  brevity,  wrould  be  like  the  most 
entertaining  visitor  who  would  please  men 
and  women  alike,  and  charm  the  loitering  anil 
sauntering  crowd  as  well  as  interest  the  more 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  part  of  the 
community. 

This  is  certainly  not  a new  suggestion  of 
what  a newspaper  desiring  a large  circulation 
should  be.  But  however  plainly  outlined  the 
model  may  have  been,  not  many  newspapers 
have  conformed  to  it.  The  grave  tendency 
has  been  paramount.  The  original  idea,  that 
of  Addison’s  Spectator , of  a cheerful  gossip, 
not  too  sober  in  seeming,  however  earnest  m 
spirit,  had  somewhat  vanished.  It  is  the  re- 
turn to  the  idea,  but  with  a misconception  of 
it,  that  marks  the  late  change.  We  say  mis- 
conception, because  the  pleasant  gossip  need 
not  degenerate  into  a pander.  A police  ga- 
zette or  a photograph  of  crime  may  attract  a 
host  of  readers,  but  at  a price  which  the  do- 
mestic newspaper,  the  journal  for  the  home, 
to  please  son  and  daughter  as  well  as  father 
ana  mother,  does  not  wish  to  pay. 

The  distinction  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  airy  and  general  gossip  and  the 
pander,  in  touching  all  events  of  the  day  as 
the  talk  of  the  average  household  touches 
them,  but  governed  and  restrained  by  a skill 
which  will  permit  no  mischief.  To  satisfy 
this  general  interest  is  now  plainly  the  aim, 
and  it  necessarily  changes  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  the  paper.  Every  great  journal  has 
established  a certain  general  character,  and 
commands  a certain  public.  This  situation  it 
must  respect  in  making  a change,  unless  it  is, 
for  some  reason,  a character  and  a public 
which  it  intends  to  relinquish,  and  to  begin 
anew.  Unless  that  be  its  object  it  must  be  so 
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conducted  as  to  retain  the  old  friends  while 
winning  the  new,  and  this  is  an  enterprise  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken,  nor  can  it  be  achieved 
without  great  sagacity. 

— The  news-dealer  assented  to  the  general 
view.  “Yes,”  said  he,  reflectively;  u people 


loves  to  read  about  murders  and  prize-fights, 
and  I guess  families  cares  more  for  scandal 
than  politics.79  His  mind  was  evidently  not 
quite  clear.  “Well,  I don7  know — I don 
know,77  he  said,  as  he  shook  liis  head  good- 
naturedly  and  walked  away. 


fhitnt’s  1'iteranj  lUrurii. 


NOT  even  the  most  critical  reader  wonld 
suspect  from  the  serenity  and  ease  of  his 
style,  and  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  his  gener- 
alizations, that  Mr.  Green  prosecuted  the  la- 
borious and  difficult  researches  that  were  need- 
ful for  the  preparation  of  liis  two  latest  and, 
in  many  respects,  most  valuable  historical 
works,  The  Making  of  England  and  The  Conquest 
of  England,1  while  he  w as  snffering  from  phys- 
ical ailments  of  the  gravest  and  most  distress- 
ing kind,  and  that  they  were  written  while  he 
was  literally  face  to  face  with  death.  In  the 
preface  to  the  last-named  work,  now  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  Mrs.  Green  tells 
the  pathetic  but  animating  story  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  both  volumes  were 
written.  Her  gifted  husband,  she  informs  us, 
had  hardly  begun  to  shape  his  plans  for  ’writ- 
ing the  history  of  early  England  when  he  was 
seized  by  an  illness  so  violent  that  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  there  could  never  be  any 
hope  of  bis  recovery.  He  knew  that  the  days 
that  might  still  be  left  to  him  must  henceforth 
be  conquered  day  by  day  from  death  ; but  be- 
lieving that  before  he  died  some  faithful  work 
might  yet  be  accomplished  by  him  for  those 
who  should  come  after  him,  at  the  moment  of 
his  greatest  bodily  weakness,  and  when  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  scarcely  a few 
weeks  to  live,  he  drew  up  the  scheme  of  these 
two  volumes,  one  of  which,  The  Making  of  Eng- 
land, he  finally  completed,  although  during 
the  five  months  of  1881  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten tho  shadow  of  death  under  which  it  was 
begun  never  lifted.  It  was  tho  opinion  of  his 
physicians  that  his  life  was  only  prolonged 
from  day  to  day  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  will, 
and  the  constancy  of  a resolve  that  wholly  set 
aside  all  personal  considerations.  During 
these  five  months  his  courage  took  no  touch 
of  gloom  or  disappointment.  Every  moment 
of  comparative  ease  was  given  to  his  task,  and 
when  such  moments  were  denied  him,  hours 
of  languor  and  distress  w*ere  occupied  with 
the  same  unfaltering  patience.  Unable  to 
write  a line,  he  was  forced  to  learn  how  to  dic- 
tate. He  had  not  streugtli  even  to  correct  the 
printer's  proofs,  and  these  too  were  dictated 
by  him,  while  the  references  for  the  volume 
were  carried  one  by  one  to  his  bedside,  and 
the  notes  from  them  were  mode  and  entered 
by  his  direction.  With  such  sustained  zeal 

1 The  Conquest  qf  England.  By  John  Richard  Gubin, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and  Haps.  8vo,  pp.  607. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  eager  conscientiousness  was  his  work  done 
that  much  of  The  Making  of  England  was 
wholly  rewritten  five  times,  other  parts  three 
times,  till,  as  autumn  drew  near,  he  was  driven 
from  England,  and  it  became  needful  to  bring 
the  book  rapidly  to  an  end,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  press.  The  spring  of  1882  still  found  him 
alive,  but  even  yet  more  frail  and  Buffering. 
In  May  he  hastened  to  England,  when  the 
seuse  of  weakness  seemed  to  vanish  before  the 
joy  of  coming  again  to  his  own  land,  and  he 
ouce  more  turned  to  the  interrupted  history  of 
England,  taking  up  the  tale  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  obscurity  and  difficulty.  Thus 
the  present  volume.  The  Conquest  of  England, 
was  begun.  It  was  Mr.  Green's  original  inten- 
tion to  bring  it  to  a close  with  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Daues,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  the  eight  admirable  and  elaborate 
chapters  of  the  book  w hich  bring  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  Danish  conquest  were  writ- 
ten. These  were  printed  in  the  antiiniu  of 
1882,  although  in  the  pressing  peril  of  the  time 
the  final  chapters  were  so  brief  as  to  be  menc 
outlines.  Again  he  was  forced  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  the  south,  and  there,  in  spite  of  fast- 
increasing  illness  and  the  pressure  of  unrelax- 
ing suffering,  he  revised  his  work  with  earnest 
care.  In  this  review  the  work  seemed  to  him 
still  far  below  his  conception  of  what  it  might 
and  ought  to  he,  and  ho  resolved  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  the  original  plan  and  in  its 
order,  to  rewrite  some  portions,  and  to  extend 
the  history  beyond  the  conquest  by  the  Danes 
to  the  conquest  by  the  Normans.  The  print- 
ed book  was  heroically  cancelled,  and  with  a 
lost  supreme  effort  ho  set  himself  to  a task 
wrhich  he  was  never  to  fiuish.  He  wrote  the 
masterly  opening  chapter  of  the  volume,  in 
which  ho  gives  a sketch  of  England  and  the 
English  people  at  the  opening  of  the  long 
struggle  w ith  the  Danish  pirates,  vikings,  and 
invaders,  and  the  pages  which  close  it  were 
the  last  words  written  by  his  hand ; “ words," 
says  Mrs.  Green,  “ that  were  written  one  morn- 
ing iu  haste,  for  weakucss  had  already  drawn 
on  so  fast  that  when  iu  weariness  he  at  last 
laid  down  his  pen,  he  never  again  found 
strength  to  read  over  the  words  he  had  writ- 
ten.” Even  then  his  work  was  not  over.  In 
this  lost  extremity  of  weakness,  and  almost  in 
the  throes  of  dissolution,  he  dictated  the  larger 
account  of  the  history  of  the  English  shires,  and 
the  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  rule  of 
the  Danish  kings,  that  hod  taken  shape  in  his 
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mind,  and  'which  he  has  incorporated  in  the 
history  os  it  now  stands.  At  last  death 
put  an  end  to  his  labor  while  it  was  yet  in* 
complete,  and  it  was  left  for  the  loving  hand 
of  his  intelligent  and  capable  wife  to  incor- 
porate the  results  of  his  latest  thoughts  and 
reflections  and  his  final  words  in  a historical 
narrative  of  singular  beauty  and  profound  in- 
terest. It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Mak - 
ing  of  England,  as  its  title  indicates,  was  a his- 
tory of  the  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years 
when  England  was  in  the  process  of  formation 
Or  making , reaching  from  the  invasion,  con- 
quest, and  settlement  of  Britain  by  the  Sax- 
ons, the  Jutes,  and  the  Angles  to  the  union  of 
all  Englishmen  in  what  had  then  become  Eng- 
land, under  the  rule  of  Ecgberht.  The  new 
volume,  wrought  amid  the  unexampled  suffer- 
ings and  discouragements  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed, is  a continuation  of  the  history  of  early 
England  from  that  point  onward  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  describes  the  immediately 
succeeding  period  of  national  development  and 
organization.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  necessary  haste  in  which  this 
volume  was  written,  much  that  illustrates  the 
later  portion  of  this  interesting  period  is  given 
in  outline,  without  having  had  the  benefit  of 
his  revision,  and  has  been  derived  from  ma- 
terials that  he  left  behind  him,  partly  in  print- 
ed form  and  partly  in  manuscript  notes  and 
papers  written  some  years  ago,  and  often  con- 
sisting of  rough  and  imperfect  fragments. 
These  have  been  drawn  into  a connected 
whole  by  Mrs.  Green,  and  although  incomplete 
are  of  great  historical  value.  The  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  portions  of  the  work  are 
those  which  describe  the  first  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes,  the  making 
of  the  Danelaw,  the  political  organization 
and  local  institutions  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
the  career  of  Alfred,  and  his  influence  upon 
the  literature,  laws,  religion,  and  national 
character,  his  defeat  of  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders and  overthrow  of  their  supremacy,  the 
heroic  but  unsuccessful  stand  made  by  the 
kings  of  Alfred’s  line  against  the  Danes,  the 
final  Danish  conqnest,  and  the  rule  of  England 
by  kings  from  Denmark  till  they  were  over- 
thrown and  succeeded  by  kings  from  Nor- 
mandy. Like  its  predecessor,  The  Conqueet  of 
England  is  a living  portraiture  of  the  times, 
and  exhibits  with  great  minuteness  and  vivid- 
ness the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
body  of  laws,  customs,  traditions,  territorial 
subdivisions,  and  social  and  political  institu- 
tions which  form  the  frame-work  of  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day.  An  extremely  interesting  fea- 
tnre  of  the  volume  is  its  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  English  names,  several- 
ly of  persons  and  places,  roads,  land  - marks, 
towns,  cities,  shires,  and  the  like. 

The  present  younger  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans can  have  but  a faint  conception  of  the 
detestation  in  which  the  name  of  “ Hessian” 


was  once  held  in  this  country.  Nor  has  it  yet 
lost  all  the  odium  that  was  once  attached  to  it 
by  our  forefathers,  although  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  sober  second  thought  that  has  ensued 
are  gradually  softening  the  harsh  judgments 
that  were  once  visited  upon  a body  of  men 
who  were  really  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. The  indignation  with  which  our  ances- 
tors regarded  44  mercenaries”  was  just  enough 
when  applied  to  Great  Britain,  which  bought,  to 
the  Hessian  princes, margraves,  and  landgraves, 
who  sold,  and  in  a lesser  degTee  to  the  officers, 
who  suffered  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a blind 
sense  of  duty  os  soldiers,  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  men  of  Hesse ; but  for  the  men  them- 
selves, no  one  can  read  Mr.  Edward  J.  Lowell’s 
interesting  historical  sketch,  The  Hessians  and 
the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,*  without  experiencing  a feel- 
ing of  genuine  commiseration.  They  were  our 
unwilling  enemies.  Not  that  they  sympa- 
thized with  us  or  for  the  principles  for  which 
we  fought,  for,  in  fact,  they  knew  nothing  of 
either,  but  because  they  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  families,  were  sold  like  so  many 
dumb  and  helpless  cattle  by  their  sordid  and 
unprincipled  rulers,  were  driven  into  the  ranks, 
and  were  forced  to  fight  in  a cause  in  which 
they  had  no  interest  or  concern,  and  for  a na- 
tion for  whom  they  had  no  love.  In  an  ex- 
cellent and  brief  account  of  the  German  princes 
who  were  the  real  mercenaries  in  this  transac- 
tion, and  of  the  treaties  that  consummated  their 
own  and  England’s  shame,  Mr.  Lowell  places 
the  matter  in  its  true  light ; and  by  the  weight 
of  the  facts  that  he  adduces,  rather  than  by 
any  labored  efforts  of  rhetoric  or  argument, 
fully  exonerates  the  inoffensive  and  helpless 
soldiery  from  any  participation  in  the  base  bar- 
gain. All  this,  however,  interesting  as  it  may 
be,  is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell’s able  monograph,  which  is  to  give  the  his- 
tory in  detail  of  the  German  troops  that  served 
against  us  in  the  War  of  Independence,  from 
their  conscription,  muster,  and  organization  in 
regiments  in  Hesse  to  their  arrival  in  America, 
and  through  the  coarse  of  the  various  cam- 
paigns, and  in  the  various  actions  in  which 
they  participated.  Mr.  Lowell’s , volume  is 
made  up  largely  of  information  derived  from 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  aud 
archives  of  the  German  states,  containing 
original  acconnts  by  Hessian  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  every  important  engagement  and  of 
almost  every  skirmish  of  the  war,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Hessian  contingent,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  iu  1776,  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  These  have  been  diligently 
sifted  and  oollated  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and  moulded 
into  a narrative  which  forms  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  military  history  of  the  Eevo- 
lution. 


* The  Hessians  and  the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War . By  Edwariv 
J.  Lowell.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  18mo,  pp.  801. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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American  readers  have  been  made  reason- 
ably familiar  with  the  history  of  Prussia  from 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  until  a very 
recent  date  by  the  historical  writings  of  Car- 
lyle, Ranke,  Professor  Seeley,  Professor  Miiller, 
and  others ; but  owing  to  the  non-translation 
into  English  of  the  great  historical  works  of 
Eberty,  Stenzel,  Droysen,  and  Von  Cosel,  which 
treat  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  on  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  national  life,  they  are  com- 
paratively ignorant,  at  least  those  of  them  who 
can  not  read  German,  of  the  very  early  history 
of  Prussia,  and  have  only  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  and  development  of  a polit- 
ical system  which  has  converted  a petty  prin- 
cipality into  the  most  puissant  power  in  Eu- 
rope. In  order  to  arrive  at  a just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  influence  that  Frederick  the  Great 
really  exerted  in  giving  Prussia  a national  form 
and  a position  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  first  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  long  course  of  previous  politi- 
cal, military,  and  institutional  preparation  aud 
development,  of  which  Frederick  and  his  polit- 
ical creations  were  the  legitimate  outcome,  and 
by  which  the  latter  were  rendered  possible; 
for,  as  the  author  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
speak  very  justly  observes,  in  the  life  of  a na- 
tion as  in  that  of  a man  the  natural  dispositions 
and  surroundings,  the  early  education  and  early 
impressions,  are  all-powerful  in  giving  form  to 
character  and  in  paving  the  way  to  great 
achievements;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
requisite,  if  we  would  accurately  gauge  aud 
comprehend  the  manhood  of  Prussia,  that  we 
should  study  its  childhood,  and  watch  the  slow 
steps  of  its  organic  growth.  In  default  of  ac- 
cess to  the  important  German  works  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  formative  period  of  Prussian  na- 
tional life,  we  cordially  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  a judicious  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  national  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Prussia,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  death  of  the  second  king,  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  which  has  been  prepared 
* % by  Professor  Tuttle,  of  Cornell  University,  with 
the  title,  The  History  of  Prussia  to  the  Accession 
of  Fredetick  the  Great. 3 The  period  covered  by 
this  epitome  embraces  the  six  centuries  from 
1134  to  1740,  the  first  four  and  a half  of  which 
— in  brief  chapters  describing  primitive  and 
medifiBval  Brandenburg,  its  extent,  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  its  dynastic  parti- 
tions, its  line  of  Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  mar- 
graves, its  early  society  and  institutions,  the 
career  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  social  and  po- 
litical changes  which  they  introduced  or  which 
were  effected  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  aud 
the  inferior  nobles,  aud  by  the  Reformation 
— are  sketched  in  rapid  but  glowing  outline 
by  Professor  Tuttle,  which  gives  an  interesting 
view  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 

1 The  History  qf  Prussia  to  the  Accession  qf  Frederick 
the  Great.  1184-1740.  By  II  krbebt  Tuttle.  12mo,pp. 
490.  Boston : Ho  ugh  ton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


religions  development  of  the  people  through  all 
these  years,  as  they  were  gradually  but  inevi- 
tably crystallizing  into  a nation,  and  exhibit- 
ing tendencies  aud  activities  that  have  since 
become  national  characteristics.  The  history 
of  the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, covering  the  periods  from  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  death  of  the  Great  Elector 
(Frederick  William),  from  the  accession  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  IH.  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  crown,  during  the  early  years  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.,  is 
related  more  fully  in  detail,  aud  comprises  lu- 
minous accounts  of  the  territorial  changes  that 
were  effected  in  each  of  these  periods,  of  the 
financial  methods  that  were  resorted  to  by  the 
various  electors  and  kings,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  aud  military  service  by 
each  of  them,  of  the  growth  of  absolutism,  of 
the  play  of  the  social  and  religious  forces,  of 
the  rise  of  learning  and  of  educational  institu- 
tions, of  the  foreigu  policy  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  successive  sovereigns,  of  their  wars, 
their  administrative  reforms,  and  their  inva- 
sions upon  the  rights  of  the  people  aud  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles,  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  of  agriculture,  of  the  social 
and  domestic  relations  of  sovereigns,  nobles, 
and  people,  and  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution. Professor  Tuttle  lias  succeeded  in 
producing  a volume  which  is  at  once  timely, 
eminently  instructive,  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting.   

Students  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  re- 
gard with  great  interest  the  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Dr.  ScliafTs  sterling  History 
of  the  Christian  Church ,4  of  which  three  volnmes 
are  now  published.  As  originally  published  in 
1858,  the  first  volume  of  the  work  embraced  the 
Church  history  of  the  three  centuries  from  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  reign  of  Coustantiue 
the  Great ; but  in  the  process  of  reconstruction 
that  was  mftde  necessary  by  the  nearly  thirty 
years  of  active  research,  discovery,  aud  criti- 
cism that  have  since  ensued,  the  original  first 
volume  has  grown  into  two  volumes.  Of  these 
the  first  is  now  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
Cbnrch  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  the  world 
for  Christianity  before  the  coming  aud  minis- 
try of  Christ,  and  to  the  theology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Church  during  the  first  century 
ouly;  and  the  second  coutaius  the  history  of 
Ante-Nicene  Christianity  from  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nicene, 
as  illustrated  severally  by  its  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected, its  literary  contest  with  Judaism  on  the 


4 History  Qf  the  Christian  Church . By  Pu  ilip  Schavt. 
A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  aud  Enlarged. 
Vol.  I. : Apostolic  Christianity , a.d.  1-100.  8vo,  pp.  671. 
Vol.  II.:  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  100-835.  Svo. 
pp.  877.  Vol.  III. : Nicene  and  Poet- Nicene  Christianity, 
a.d.  811-800.  Svo,  pp.  1040.  New  York : Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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one  hand  and  with  Hellenism  on  the  other,  its 
organization,  discipline,  and  worship  as  a 
Church,  its  art,  the  life  and  tendencies  of  its 
adherents,  the  heresies  that  vexed  it,  its  pa- 
tristic  literature,  and  the  development  of  its 
theology.  The  third  volume  covers  the  event- 
ful Nicene  and  Post-Niceue  period  of  Christian 
emperors,  patriarchs,  and  oecumenical  councils, 
from  Constantine  the  Great  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  contains  a comprehensive  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  cen- 
turies— from  a.d.  311  to  a.d.  600 — that  wit- 
nessed the  downfall  of  heathenism  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Homan  Empire, 
the  alliauce  of  the  Church  with  the  state,  and 
its  influence  on  religion  and  the  public  faith 
and  morals,  the  growth  of  monasticism  and  the 
hierarchy,  the  change  in  the  polity  of  the 
Chnrch  and  in  the  character  and  relationship 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  decline  of  discipline 
and  the  spread  of  schisms,  the  revolution  in 
the  coitus  of  Christianity  and  its  effect  upon 
public  worship  and  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  development  of  cbcu- 
menical  orthodoxy  throngh  the  attrition  of 
the  Trinitarian, Origenistic,Christological,  and 
anthropological  controversies  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  As  revised,  re- 
written, and  enlarged  by  the  fruits  of  Dr. 
ScliafTs  industrious  studies  and  matured  re- 
flections, the  work  is  in  many  of  its  aspects  a 
now  one,  enriched  with  the  last  results  of  the 
best  scholarship,  and  marked  throughout  by 
the  catholicity  aud  candor,  combined  with  the 
historical  accnracy  and  the  penetrating  critic- 
al judgment,  for  which  its  learned  author  is 
held  in  high  repute  by  Biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical scholars. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore,  the  accomplished 
instructor  in  drawing  and  the  principles  of 
design  at  Harvard  University,  lias  prepared  a 
volume  of  Examples  for  Elementary  Practice  in 
Delineation ,*  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  beginner  such  materials  for 
practice  as  will  train  the  baud  and  eye  to  hab- 
its of  accuracy  aud  precision,  and  also  quicken 
his  appreciation  of  those  qualities  of  line  which 
are  expressive  of  living  character  and  beauty. 
The  combination  of  examples  and  instructions 
which  he  gives  in  the  volume  is  admirably  de- 
vised to  secure  these  important  ends.  Right- 
ly apprehending  the  weighty  objections  which 
lie  against  the  exclusive  use  of  examples,  and 
also  rightly  appreciating  the  usefulness  of 
drawing  from  nature,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Moore  has  adopt- 
ed the  course  of  combining  the  use  of  good 
examples  with  work  from  nature.  But  as  de- 
lineation is  the  first  step  and  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  everything  in  art — its  alphabet,  so  to 
speak — his  first  attention  is  given  to  it,  not 
only  because  of  its  importance  as  a manual 

• Examples  for  Elementary  Practice  in  Delineation. 
By  Charles  B.  Moor*.  Polio,  pp.  56.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 


exercise,  and  with  a view  to  securing  steadi- 
ness, precision,  and  freedom,  but  also  because 
when  these  are  attained,  and  a reasonable  de- 
gree of  skill  is  acquired,  the  mind  will  be  left 
more  free  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
living  lines,  and  to  work  successfully  directly 
from  nature.  Holding  this  distinctly  and  con- 
stantly in  mind, the  examples  for  practice  which 
he  gives  in  his  earlier  exercises  coufeist  of  such 
significant  and  well-known  natural  objects  as 
the  spiral  of  the  nautilus  shell,  the  outline  of 
the  sea-urchin,  the  leaf  of  the  bulbous  crow- 
foot, the  shoot  of  the  lilac,  the  spray  of  the  hol- 
ly, and  other  sprays,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  beau- 
tiful and  familiar  plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  all 
of  which  illustrate  by  their  structure  the  vi- 
tal truth  that  the  symmetry  of  nature  and  of 
good  art  co-exists  invariably  with  that  living 
changeful  ness  of  form  which  is  essential  to 
beauty.  The  later  examples  are  reproductions 
of  special  features  of  some  noteworthy  works 
of  ancient  and  medieval  art  in  the  realms 
of  ornamentation,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  which  still  farther  illustrate  this  im- 
portant truth.  

The  practical  value  of  statistics  has  seldom 
been  as  forcibly  and  as  entertainingly  illus- 
trated as  in  a volume  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred 
H.  Guernsey,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title 
of  The  World's  Opportunities,  and  How  to  Use 
Them*  Premising  that,  notwithstanding  its 
comprehensive  title,  it  relates  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  field  of  our  own  country,  the  book 
is  an  encyclopedic  epitome  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation, interwoven  with  useful  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, bearing  upon  the  principal  industries 
and  avocations  that  are  or  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  United  States,  considered  specifically 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
severally  offer  for  the  attainment  of  success  in 
life.  In  his  indefatigable  survey  of  the  field 
of  American  bnsiness  and  industry,  Dr.  Guern- 
sey has  availed  of  those  results  of  our  late  cen- 
sus, and  of  a large  body  of  statistics  derived 
from  other  authentic  and  not  generally  ac- 
cessible sources,  which  are  most  immediately 
connected  with  the  social,  industrial,  and  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  our  people,  to  give  a 
close  survey  of  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  all  the  various  occupations,  handi- 
crafts, pursuits,  and  professions  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  or  may  be  engaged,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  opportunities  which 
each  offers  for  remuneration  and  success.  The 
information  that  he  has  collected  and  grouped 
under  special  appropriate  heads  covers  a wide 


• The  World's  Opportunities , and  How  to  Use  Them. 
A View  of  the  Industrial  Progress  of  our  Country,  a 
Consideration  of  its  Future  Development,  a Study  of 
the  Sphere  of  Woman’s  Work,  and  Estimates  of  the 
Rewards  which  Art  and  Science,  Invention  and  Dis- 
covery, have  in  Store  for  Human  Endeavor.  With  an 
Analysis  of  the  Conditions  of  Present  and  Prospective 
Prosperity.  By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey,  Ph.D.  With 
Comprehensive  Tables  of  Statistics.  Richly  Illus- 
trated. Royal  8vo,  pp.  600.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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field,  and  embraces  replies  to  the  following 
among  other  inquiries : how  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  each  calling,  and  whether  the  num- 
ber is  greater  or  loss  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  formerly,  aud  why ; what  are  their  sever- 
al rates  of  wages  or  remuneration,  and  whether, 
and  for  what  reason,  they  are  stationary,  di- 
minishing, or  increasing;  whether  the  prod- 
ucts of  eacll  will  remain  in  demand,  and  whether 
there  is  likely  to  bo  any  ckaugo  in  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  produced;  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  or  may  yet  be  made, 
in  products  of  various  kinds,  or  in  their  modes 
of  production ; what  openings  there  are,  aud 
wThere,  for  the  young  and  enterprising  of  that 
preponderating  class  among  us  who,  from 
choice  or  necessity,  are  engaged,  or  must  en- 
gage, in  some  ono  or  other  of  the  activities  of 
the  age,  and  what  preparation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  fill  them ; and  what  are  those  steady 
movements  of  our  population,  and  those  per- 
manent developments  in  the  various  trades, 
occupations,  businesses,  aud  pursuits,  which 
give  clear  intimations  of  the  direction  in  which 
one  may  beud  his  energies  with  a reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  Dr.  Guernsey  gives  a 
condensed  and  graphic  account  of  each  of  the 
great  industries,  callings,  and  productions  of 
the  country,  aud  in  connection  with  this  com- 
bines a large  body  of  well-considered  sugges- 
tion and  advice  for  the  guidance  or  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  preparing  to  embark  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Especially  full  and  valuable 
are  his  chapters  on  agriculture,  mining,  the 
fisheries,  the  professions,  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  work  for  women.  Those  upon 
the  first-named  subject  embrace  an  immense 
array  of  useful  facts  and  information,  reduced 
within  small  compass,  relating  to  the  products 
of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  vineyard,  tbe  dairy, 
the  forest,  and  the  stock-yard,  the  number  and 
remuneration  of  the  persons  employed  in  each, 
and  the  methods  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully followed  iu  them.  The  volume  is  an 
invaluable  treasury  of  knowledge,  having  a di- 
rect bearing  upon  a variety  of  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  of  almost  universal  interest. 


A copious  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
draw  readily  upon  it  for  words  that  shall  give 
proper  expression  to  thought  are  invaluable 
items  in  the  equipment  alike  of  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  while  the  philosopher  uses  words  to  con- 
vey a literal  and  strictly  limited  scientific 
meaning,  the  poet  uses  them  os  the  painter 
uses  colors — to  heighten  aud  give  tone  aud 
warmth  to  his  conceptions,  aud  to  clothe  the 
true  or  the  beautiful,  the  real  or  the  ideal,  in 
robes  that  shall  reflect  the  myriad  hues  and 
forms  of  the  imagination.  It  needs  but  a cur- 
sory perusal  of  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore's 
Atlas1  and  Poems  Antique  and  Modem*  to  dis- 

7 Atlas.  By  Charles  Leonard  Moore.  4to,  pp.  66. 
Philadelphia : J.  B.  Potter  and  Co. 

• Poems  Antique  and  Modem,  By  Charles  Leonard 


cover  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  this  inestima- 
ble quality;  but  only  a close  study  of  them 
will  reveal  the  tine  taste  that  presides  over  his 
choice  of  words,  and  his  tact  in  the  use  of  those 
that  are  the  most  thoroughly  apposite  as  well 
as  most  richly  expressive.  It  is  true  that  this 
verbal  affluence  has  its  besetting  evil  tenden- 
cy, aud  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  volubil- 
ity, as,  indeed,  is  often  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  those  of  his  poems  that  he  classifies 
as  “modern.”  But  this  is  only  faintly  visible 
iu  the  poems  modelled  upon  the  antique,  in 
which  lie  reproduces  the  mythological  fables 
of  Atlas,  Herakles,  and  Prometheus.  These 
are  remarkable  for  the  grace,  stateliness,  and 
severe  simplicity  of  their  style,  and  scarcely 
less  so  for  the  originality  and  beauty  of  their 
variations  upon  aud  interpretations  of  the  an- 
cient classical  legends,  aud  their  subduediuten- 
sity  of  passion  and  feeling.  Mr.  Moore  has  a 
vigorous  imagination,  which  he  holds  well  in 
check  w hile  dealing  w ith  the  ancient  legends; 
but  when  he  ventures  away  from  classical 
originals,  and  treads  upon  the  ground  of  mod- 
em romance,  he  betrays  a strong  tendency  to 
tb©  weird,  the  vague,  and  the  extravagant 
His  verse,  though  occasionally  marred  by 
grave  technical  imperfections,  is  generally 
full,  flowing,  and  musical. 


Although  the  American  Civil  War  is  now 
removed  from  us  by  nearly  a score  of  years, 
there  lias  as  yet  appeared  no  history  covering 
so  fully  or  so  miuutely  the  military  and  politi- 
cal  events  of  that  great  struggle  as  Harpers 
Pictonal  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.*  Five 
years  were  occupied  in  the  preparatiou  of  the 
w ork.  The  introductory  chapters  w ere  written 
early  in  the  war  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White. 
The  chapters  relating  to  military  operations 
in  the  East,  with  some  exceptions,  and  the 
earlier  ones  upon  political  history  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Guernsey.  The  remain- 
der of  the  work  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden.  The  narrative  was  based  upon  official 
documents,  and,  wherever  such  citations  were 
important,  these  documents  were  quoted  in 
fall.  As  the  history  avos  not  completed  un- 
til three  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  collection 
of  material,  embracing  much  important  mat- 
ter obtained  directly  from  proniiuent  military 
officers,  National  and  Confederate.  The  issues 
siuce  reached  on  disputed  matters  have  teuded 
only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  history. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that 
this  work  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive  single  history  of 
the  war  for  tbe  Union. 

Another  feature  has  contributed  to  its  popu- 

Hoori.  Sq.  dvo,  pp.  834.  Philadelphia ; J.  E.  Potter 
and  Co. 

• Harper's  Pictorial  History  <tf  the  Great  Rebellion. 
By  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henry  M.  Aloes. 
W ith  One  Thousand  Illustrations.  Two  Volumes,  with 
Index,  pp.  830.  For  sale  only  by  M'Donnell  Brother*, 
118  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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larity.  It  contains  a thousand  illustrations, 
taken  mostly  from  Harper’s  Weekly , of  which 
there  are  three  classes : 1,  descriptive  pictures ; 
2,  maps  and  plaus  of  battles ; 3,  portraits.  As 
the  plates  of  the  Weekly  have  been  destroyed, 
these  illustrations  are  now  to  be  found  only  in 
this  work.  With  the  lapse  of  time  these  illus- 
trations have  come  to  have  a special  interest. 
Probably  no  great  historical  event  was  ever 
so  fully  illustrated  as  was  the  American  Civil 
War  in  Harper’s  Weekly;  and' these  pictures 
were  made  by  special  artists,  who  followed  the 
various  armies  as  closely  as  did  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  great  daily  papers,  and  who  depict- 
ed with  graphic  power  and  accuracy  the  scenes 
enacted  before  them.  What  would  we  not  give 
for  similar  representations  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  or  that  of  1812  f The  value  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  work,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  general  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
narrative,  account  for  the  present  vitality  of 
Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion  aud  for 
its  universal  popularity. 


Tmc  new  and  standard  edition  of  Coleridge’s 
Work*,19  edited  by  Professor  Shedd,  which  was 
announced  in  the  Record  for  last  mouth  as  in 
course  of  republicatiou  by  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  volumes  then  noticed,  four  oth- 
ers have  now  appeared,  comprising  all  his  oth- 
er prose  writings,  among  them  being  the  pro- 
foundly interesting  autobiographical  frag- 
ment published  after  his  death  with  the  title 
Biographia  Literaria,  and  his  invaluable  Lec- 
tures upon  Shakespeare  and  Other  Dramatists . 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to  foretell  that  no 
novel  of  the  month  will  create  as  great  a flut- 
ter and  stir  in  fashionable  society, or  will  be  as 
widely  read  and  talked  about,  as  Mr.  Lathrop’s 
pungent  and  attractive  society  novel,  Newport?1 
The  love  story  which  the  author  has  made  the 
vehicle  for  his  observations  upon  life  and  man- 
ners at  that  ultra- fash  ion  able  resort,  and  which 
serves  as  a frame  for  his  spirited  pictures  of 
Newport  society  and  of  the  men  aud  woraeu 
who  “most  do  congregate”  there,  makes  no 
large  drafts  upon  the  emotions  or  sympathies, 
but  it  is  deftly  aud  gracefully  told,  it  abounds 
in  skillful  artistic  touches,  and  a vein  of  gen- 
uine poetic  feeling  crops  out  here  and  there, 
even  from  its  most  caustic  limnings.  But  clev- 
er aud  pleasing  as  is  the  story,  its  iutereat  as 
such  is  secondary  to  that  which  attaches  to 


10  The  Complete  Works  qf  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Professor  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd.  In  Seven  Volumes,  12mo.  Vol.  III. : Bio- 
graphia Literaria , pp.  751.  Vol.  IV. : Lectures  upon 
Shakespeare  and  Other  Dramatists , pp.  448.  Vol.  V. ; 
The  Literary  Remains  and  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  pp.  623.  Vol.  VI. : Church  and  State ; A Lay  Ser- 
mon ; Table-  Talk , pp.  628.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

u Newport.  By  Gsorob  Parsons  Lathrop.  lOrao, 
pp.  907.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Mr.  Lathrop’s  delineation  of  the  thin  veneer- 
ing of  refinement,  the  selfish  scheming,  the  ab- 
sorbing worldliness,  the  vulgarity,  the  shallow 
pretentiousness,  and  the  petty  malice  which 
characterize  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
those  who  figure  in  the  artificial  society  of  onr 
most  exclusive  summer  resort.  The  heartiness 
and  vigor  of  his  satire,  delicate  and  almost  im- 
palpable as  it  often  is,  will  doubtless  cause 
some  gnashing  of  teeth  among  those  who  dis- 
cover that  they  are  the  originals  of  his  acid 
etchings,  more  especially  when  they  detect  the 
“ nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles”  that  are 
covertly  indulged  in  at  their  expense  by  their 
whilom  social  intimates. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  bavo  printed  a new  edi- 
tion, in  permanent  library  form,  of  Mr.  Johu 
Esten  Cooke’s  spirited  historical  novel,  Bonny - 
bell  Vane?9  The  tale  is  a delightful  one,  rich 
in  romantic  incidents  and  in  fine  delineations 
of  the  picturesque  phases  of  society  that  exist- 
ed in  the  Old  Dominion  on  the  eve  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  rich  also  in  historic  mem- 
ories of  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls,  aud  in 
speaking  portraitures  of  the  grand  men  who 
first  pioneered  the  people  of  the  ancient  colony 
in  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and  then  val- 
iantly led  them  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
independence.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr. 
Cooke’s  impassioned  and  sympathetic  story 
without  coming  under  the  spell  of  the  noble 
contagion  which  it  so  graphically  depicts. 

Of  the  other  novels  that  have  found  their 
way  to  the  editor’s  table  this  month  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  deserve  extended 
notice.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  can  he  class- 
ed in  the  first  rank  of  prose  fiction,  but  all  aro 
fresh,  clever,  and  effective.  Those  of  our  read- 
ers who  would  enliven  a weary  or  a vacant 
hour  with  a cheerful  and  entertaining  com- 
panion can  not  choose  amiss  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  Pretty  Miss  Neville, Ia  by  B.  M.  Croker; 
Vestigia ,14  by  the  author  of  Kismet ; Red  Riding- 
Hood ,15  by  Mrs.  Notley ; Prusias • by  Ernst  Eck- 
stein ; The  New  Abelard ,n  by  Robert  Buchanan  ; 
Susan  Drummond,19  by  Mrs.  Riddell;  and  Only 
an  Incident,19  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 


BonnybeU  Vane.  Embracing  the  History  of  Henry 
St.  John,  Gentleman.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  16mo, 
pp.  603.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Pretty  Miss  Neville.  A Novel.  By  B.  M.  Croker. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library-’*  4to,  pp.  68.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  Vestigia.  By  George  Flexing.  16mo,  pp.  288. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

Red  Riding-Hood.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  F.  E.  M.  Not- 
lky.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  84.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

»•  Prusias.  A Romance  of  Ancient  Rome  nnder  the 
Republic.  By  Ernst  Eckstein.  Translated  by  Clara 
Bell.  Two  Vols.,  18mo,  pp.  355  and  325.  New  York  : 
William  S.Gottsberjjer. 

17  The  New  Abelard.  A Romance.  By  Robert  Buch- 
anan. ” Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,pp.48,  New 
York  : narper  and  Brothers. 

Susan  Drummond.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rid- 
dell. “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.77.  New 
York : narper  and  Brothers. 

lf  Only  an  Incident.  By  Grace  Denio  LrrcHTitLD. 
18mo,  pp.  226.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18th  of  March. — 
President  Arthnr,  in  sending  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  Con- 
gress, February  29,  congratulated  Congress  and 
the  people  upon  the  good  results  already  accom- 
plished by  the  law,  and  avowed  his  conviction 
that  it  will  henceforth  prove  to  be  of  still  more 
signal  benefit  to  the  public  service.  He  heart- 
ily commended  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  their  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther legislation,  and  advised  the  making  of 
such  an  appropriation  as  shall  be  adequate  for 
their  needs. 

The  following  bills  were  passed  in  Congress: 
Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill,  House, 
February  21,  Senate,  March  4 ; Mr.  McPherson’s 
currency  bill,  Senate,  February  25;  bill  re- 
pealing the  test  oath,  Senate,  February  27,  aft- 
er being  amended  so  that  no  person  who  held 
a commission  in  the  United  States  army  before 
the  war,  and  was  afterward  eugaged  iu  the 
military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
position  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States;  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
seven  steel  vessels  for  the  navy,  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 29  ; bill  pensioning  survivors  of  the 
Mexican  w ar,  House,  March  3,  by  a vote  of  227 
to  46;  bill  to  extend  the  limits  of  Yellow'stone 
Park  to  5300  miles  (an  addition  of  2000),  Sen- 
ate, March  5 ; Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  House, 
March  6 ; bill  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter, 
Seuatc,  March  13,  by  36  to  25. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
March  3,  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  of  1878. 

The  Mexican  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, March  11,  by  a vote  of  41  to  20. 

The  Louisiana  Republican  Convention, 
March  6,  nominated  John  A.  Stevenson  for 
Governor. 

The  bill  prohibiting  the  making  of  further 
contracts  for  the  labor  of  convicts  in  New 
York  State  was  signed  by  Governor  Cleveland 
March  3. 

The  British  government  presented  to  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Greely  relief 
expedition  the  steamer  Alert . The  President 
accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  February  22, 
rejected  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  Queen’s  speech,  by  a vote 
of  81  to  30. — Sir  Arthnr  Wellesley  Peel  was 
unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
February  26. — The  House  of  Lords  appointed 
a committee  on  the  housing  of  the  poor,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  os  a member. 

In  returning  the  Lasker  resolution  to  the 
United  States  government,  Prince  Bismarck 
gave  the  follow  ing  reasons  to  the  German  Min- 
ister at  Washington : “ I should  have  gratefully 
accepted  the  communication  made  by  Minister 
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[ Sargent,  and  should  have  asked  the  Emperor 
I to  empower  me  to  present  it  to  the  Reichstag, 
if  the  resolution  had  not  contained  an  opinion 
regarding  the  object  and  effect  of  Herr  Laskers 
political  activity  which  was  opposed  to  my 
convictious.  According  to  my  experience  of 
| the  political-economic  development  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  I can  not  recognize  the  opinion  as 
one  w hich  events  I have  witnessed  would  jus- 
tify. I can  not  determine  to  ask  the  Emperor 
for  the  necessary  power  to  commnnicate  the 
resolution  to  the  Reichstag,  because  I should 
have  officially  to  advocate  before  the  Emperor 
an  opiuion  which  I can  not  recognize  as  cor- 
rect.” 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
refused  to  repeal  the  law  abolishing  the  sala- 
ries of  Catholic  priests,  by  a vote  of  209  to  152. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Chili  was  ratified 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Pern,  and 
General  Iglesias  took  the  oath  as  Provisional 
President  of  Peru,  March  1. 

The  French  troops  occupied  Bac-ninh  March 
12,  the  Chinese  garrison  fleeing  in  the  direction 
of  Thai-nguyen. 

The  outbreak  in  tbe  Soudan  is  not  yet 
qnellcd.  On  February  21  the  garrison  at  Tokar 
surrendered  to  the  rebels.  Three  days  later  a 
British  expedition  numbering  4300  men  land- 
ed at  Trinkitat,  and  on  March  1 General  Gra- 
ham captured  the  city,  inflicting  great  loss  on 
the  rebels.  On  March  12  Osman  Digma's  camp 
was  taken  by  the  same  general.  The  Arabs 
lost  4000  to  6000  men. 

DISASTERS. 

February  19. — Tornadoes  in  Georgia,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  with  great  loss 
of  life. 

February  20. — Nineteen  myiers  killed  by  a 
fire-damp  explosion  four  miles  from  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

February  25. — Seventeen  passengers  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamer 
Kotsai , from  Hong-Kong  for  Macao. 

March  13. — One  hundred  and  fifty-four  lives 
lost  by  an  explosion  in  a colliery  at  Pocahon- 
tas, Virginia. 

OBITUARY. 

February  26. — In  Paris,  France,  General  Em- 
manuel F61ix  de  Wimpffen,  aged  seventy-three 
years,  and  General  Jean  Paul  Adam  Schramm, 
aged  ninety-five  years. 

February  27. — In  St.  Petersburg,  Rassia,  W. 
H.  Hunt,  United  States  Minister,  aged  sixty 
years. 

February  28. — At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ex- 
Governor  R.  D.  Hubbard,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year. 

March  10. — In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Right  Rev. 
R.  H.  Clarkson,  Bishop  of  Nebraska,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 
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THIS  is  something  like  it.  A shower  of  ap- 
ple blossoms.  This  is  the  sign  that  May 
has  come  in  New  England  and  other  outlying 
regions  of  the  habitable  globe.  Other  signs, 
such  as  May-poles,  fail,  but  this  one  never 
fails,  although  there  are  people  who  have  seen 
the  snow  come  down  upon  apple-trees  in  full 
bloom,  greatly  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
birds,  who  in  vain  try  by  a flirt  of  the  wing 
and  a trill  to  pass  it  off  as  a joke.  Yes,  the 
apple  blossoms  have  come,  or  are  coming,  for 
the  editor  of  the  Drawer  can  not  be  on  other 
terms  than  those  of  absolute  truth  with  bis 
readers.  He  even  believes  all  the  stories  they 
send  him,  incredible  os  they  may  sometimes 
seem  to  others.  And  he  must  confess  that  what 
suggests  to  him  the  apple  blossoms  at  this  mo- 
ment of  writing  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
prevailing  snow-storms  of  the  season.  It  is 
the  most  general  picking  of  geese  in  the  upper 
air  of  this  year.  For  a Christmas  pantomime 
nothing  could  be  liner : the  white  earth,  the 
air  full  of  shiuing  crystals,  the  trees  laden  to 
the  utmost  twig  with  silver  filigree-work,  in- 
finite depths  of  it  in  the  interlacing  branches 
of*  the  forest,  the  whole  aerial,  bewildcringly 
beautiful  cauopy  supported  like  a tent  upon 
the  dark  stems  of  the  trees.  Below,  the  ever- 
greens bend  like  heavy  plumes,  and  sweep  the 
white  carpet,  and  above,  the  most  delicate 
tracery  in  a million  fantastic  forms  makes  a 
picture  of  unrivalled  loveliness.  Many  people 
enjoy  it.  There  are  no  birds  in  the  branches, 
no  songs  in  the  air,  no  cats  leisurely  walking 
about  in  the  shrubbery.  In  fact,  the  scene  is 
arctic,  or  would  be  if  the  arctic  regions  had 
forests.  It  is  so  arctic  that  I am  sure  if  a ten- 
der-hearted Congress  could  see  it,  it  would  or- 
der a relief  expedition  up  this  way.  It  would 
be  a service  of  some  danger,  but  of  certain 
honor,  for  the  expedition  would  surely  find  its 
way  out  in  May,  and  enjoy  the  apple  blossoms 
of  which  we  are  tryiug  to  write. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  in  praise  of  New 
England,  and  much  remains  to  be  said ; but  it 
is,  after  all,  scarcely  understood  by  its  inhab- 
itants. The  only  person  who  knows  how  to 
live  in  New  Eugland  is  the  bear.  There  is 
no  pretense  about  him.  Ho  goes  into  winter- 
quarters  like  a sensible  animal  when  winter 
comes,  and  stays  there,  sucking  his  paws  in 
content,  and  waiting  for  the  May.  All  the 
trouble  we  have  with  the  climate  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  it  as 
he  does.  By  attending  to  them  he  gets  an 
amount  of  pure  enjoyment  out  of  the  whole 
year.  He  comes  forth  refreshed  in  time  for 
the  honey  and  the  berries  with  senses  keen  to 
perceive  the  scent  of  the  apple  blossoms. 

Do  we  welcome  the  May  with  that  unques- 
tioning, unsophisticated  delight  which  the 
poople  and  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  felt  in  its 
approach  and  appearance  T It  was,  some  one 


tells  ub,  only  this  strong  impulse  of  nature  in 
spring,  this  decided  contrast,  and  most  object- 
ive manifestation  of  beauty,  that  could  move 
them.  But  we  in  our  refinement,  and  in  our 
larger  and  more  cultivated  appreciation  of 
scenery  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  season, 
have  come  to  distribute  our  appreciation  more 
evenly  through  the  year.  Spriug  and  the  ten- 
der beginnings  of  life  still  hold  the  first  place, 
partly  because  of  the  animal  nature  w hich  we 
share  with  the  birds  and  other  auimals,  which 
begin  a new  activity  in  the  resurrection  of 
nature.  The  poet  and  the  lover  still  feel,  how- 
ever highly  cultivated  they  may  be,  the  strong 
impulses  of  the  spring ; and  the  poetic  impulse 
is  a good  deal  a matter  of  the  hot  and  coursing 
blood.  Iu  the  refinement  of  our  time  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  “low  tones”  and  quiet  ef- 
fects. The  dull  reds  and  umbers  of  a way-side 
swamp  in  the  late  autumn  or  snowless  winter 
can  call  out  almost  as  much  admiration  from  a 
truly  aesthetic  soul  as  the  tender  flush  of  spring. 
We  are  trained  and  cultivated  to  see  beauties 
in  all  seasons  which  were  invisible  to  medi- 
aeval eyes,  or  were  not  attended  to  by  them. 
There  are  numbers  of  us — thank  Heaven! — 
who  can  almost  go  into  an  ecstasy  over  a “ gray 
day,”  when  all  nature  is  toned  down  to  a mel- 
ancholy aud  suicidal  point,  aud  our  exquisite 
senses  are  wounded  by  the  rude  attempt  of  na- 
ture to  attract  us  by  bright  colors  and  the  ro- 
bust thrill  of  new  aud  bursting  life.  We  can 
suppose  that  there  are  sensitive  souls  that 
shrink  away  from  a crude  greeu  lawn,  gaziug 
at  them  with  its  wide-open  eyes  of  daisies  and 
dandelions.  It  is  discovered  that  nature  can 
be  a little  too  obtrusive.  Better  suit  the  fas- 
tidious the  half-tones  and  fading-away  sensa- 
tions. 8 till  a great  many  natural  people  are 
left  who  are  unsophisticated  enough  to  like  the 
robust  hilarity  of  spring.  To  such  the  Drawer 
holds  out  the  apple  blossom  of  peace  aud  con- 
gratulation.   

AN  UNEXPECTED  RESPONSE. 

A young  Presbyteriau  divine  had  accepted 
an  invitatiou  to  preach  iu  a country  school- 
house.  Among  the  congregation  was  a family 
named  Culbertson,  who  owned  a savage-look- 
ing but  really  harmless  dog.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  good  wife 
was  vexed  to  behold  the  dog  very  sedately  en- 
tering with  them.  Not  satisfied  with  being 
merely  among  the  audience,  Ponto  ascended 
the  platform,  and  composed  himself  for  a nap 
behiud  the  clergyman’s  desk.  As  the  services 
were  just  beginning,  no  efforts  were  made  to 
rout  him  from  his  chosen  place,  aud  he  was 
allowed  to  slumber  undisturbed.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  sermon  the  minister  had  occasion 
to  illustrate  his  subject  by  relating  an  anec- 
dote of  Libby  Prison  : “ Each  morning  tlio  roll 
was  called,  and  daily  there  were  names  to 
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which  no  answer  would  ever  again  be  given. 
On  the  morning  of  which  I speak  the  first 
name  called  was  Henry  Thomson.  No  answer 
came,  and  a death-like  stillness  pervaded  the 
ranks.  Again  the  name  was  repeated — i Henry 
Thomson — ’ ” 

A fatal  step  backward  by  the  minister, 
“ Bow,  wow”  was  the  loud  response.  The 
rest  of  the  sermon  was  lost  on  the  hearers,  and 
ever  afterward  the  dog  was  known  as  Henry 
Thomson.  Judith  Eyre. 


A GENTLEMAN  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  a 
servant  named  Joe.  One  morning  be  lay  in 
bed  till  nine  o’clock,  but  no  Joe  and  no  fire. 
The  impossibility  of  shaving  with  w ater  thirty 
degrees  below  freezing-point  brought  impre- 
cations on  the  tardy  domestic’s  head,  when  the 
door  opened,  aud  Aunt  Polly  leisurely  began 
to  light  the  fire. 

“Where  in  thunder”  (the  historian  is  no- 
thing if  he  is  not  accurate)  “ is  that  son  of 
yours  T I’ve  been  waiting  for  him  two  blessed 
hours.” 

“Now,  Marse  Trav,  you  mnst  ’cuse  Joe,” 
said  his  mother,  in  her  most  conciliating  tones 
— “ yon  really  must  ’cuse  Joe  dis  momin’ — Joe 
dead.” 


THE  COQUETTES. 

They  say  the  brunettes  are  arch  coquettes. 
That  they  break  the  hearts  that  love  them, 

But  eyes  of  blue  are  tender  and  true 
As  the  sky  that  bends  above  them. 

Ah ! but  you  will  find  Love  is  color-blind, 

And  he  comes  with  as  little  warning 

To  hearts  that  lie  back  of  eyes  of  blaok 
As  of  those  that  are  blue  as  the  morning. 

For  he  comes  and  goes  as  the  free  wind  blows, 
That  asks  not,  os  it  passes, 

If  it  touches  the  head  of  the  roses  red, 

Or  the  violets  down  in  the  grasses. 

So  the  coquettes  are  not  the  brunettes. 

Nor  the  maidens  with  golden  tresses : 

They  are  those  unto  whom  Love  never  has  come 
With  his  kisses  and  fond  caresses. 

Hosea  G.  Blake. 


Judge  M says  that  many  years  ago, 

when  starting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  for  him- 
self, he  went  to  the  southwestern  part  of  Texas. 
Riding  one  hot  August  afternoon  along  a cart- 
road  cut  for  many  miles  through  the  chaparral, 
his  pony  stopped  with  such  suddenness  that 
lie  was  nearly  thrown  forward  over  the  ani- 
mal’s head.  Said  he,  in  further  description, 
“ I got  oflf  and  looked  about  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  soon  found  about  a rod  ahead 
a huge  rattlesnake  asleep  across  the  road- 
way, bis  head  down  the  slope  on  one  side,  aud 
his  tail  in  the  gutter  on  the  other.  I tried 
to  make  the  pony  jump  the  snake,  but  be 
wouldn’t  budge.  There  wasn’t  stone  or  stick 
big  enough  to  handle  in  sight,  and  I had  no 
fire-arms.  I was  in  a pickle,  but  I couldn’t 
go  back,  and  didn’t  like  to  stay  where  I was. 


However,  while  considering  the  situation,  I 
saw  away  ahead  on  the  further  side  of  the  rat- 
tler a sapling — such  as  is  used  to  bind  hay 
upon  a rick.  Hitching  my  pony  to  the  brush, 
I stepped  back  so  as  to  get  a good  start,  took 
a running  jump,  leaped  over  the  snake,  rau  to 
the  sapling,  grabbed  it  with  both  hands,  ran, 
swinging  it  over  my  head,  back  to  his  slum- 
bering snakeship,  and  whacked  him  right 
across  the  neck,  breaking  it  at  once — when, 
bang  me  if  I didn’t  discover  that  my  sapling 
was  the  snake’s  mate,  and  that  the  same  blow 
killed  it  also!” 


Apropos  of  the  Tate  Snrgeon-General  Ham- 
mond, the  following  story  was  related  to  us 
by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  both  parties: 

In  the  little  town  of  L , in  southwestern 

Wisconsin,  lived,  some  years  ago,  a shrewd, 
bright-witted  Irishman  by  the  name  of  John 
Doyle.  He  had  served  with  honor  dnring  the 
late  civil  war  in  Company  C , Second  Wis- 

consin Volunteers,  until  the  battle  of  Gaines- 
ville, when  a stray  bullet  ploughed  its  way 
through  his  head,  and  left  him  with  the  chances 
very  much  in  favor  of  his  becoming  a dead 
hero.  However,  John  recovered,  with  the  loss 
of  one  eye,  and  returned  home. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  about-  to  speak, 
John  was  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  wards  borne  on 
the  pension  rolls;  but  bis  remaining  eye  was 
found  to  be  losing  its  sight,  aud  be  was  ordered 
to  New  York  for  treatment,  where  lie  was 
placed  in  a prominent  eye  aud  ear  infirmary. 
On  his  arrival  John  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cast-iron  rnles  of  the  institution,  which 
were  anything  but  acceptable  to  the  fnn-lov- 
ing  Irishman ; but  he  inauaged  to  manifest  dne 
submission  until  he  was  put  iuto  a ward  with 
another  patient  who  was  troubled  with  some 
infectious  disease  of  the  visual  organs. 

John  took  a hasty  survey  of  the  prospect, 
and  then  entered  a string  of  objections  with 
all  the  volubility  of  his  nimble  tongue,  backed 
by  a rich  Milesian  brogue,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  was  informed  that  be  must  re- 
main there,  and,  to  add  to  the  iudignity,  be 
locked  in.  This  last  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  none  too  calm  temper  of  the  Irishman,  and 
he  protested,  indignantly,  “But  I don’t  want 
to  be  locked  up,  d’ye  mind.” 

“Can’t  help  it;  such  are  the  roles,”  gruffly 
responded  the  attendant. 

“ And  is  it  meself  has  got  to  slape  with  that 
fellow  there?” 

“Yes.”  With  a clang  the  door  came  to, 
and  John  was  left  to  bis  reflections.  Dinner 
hour  came,  and  the  rations  served  were  not  of 
a kind  to  render  the  situation  any  the  more 
inviting.  The  indignant  Irishman  managed 
to  get  through  the  night,  and  by  the  next  day 
had  mapped  out  a line  of  operations  that  prom- 
ised better  things. 

The  next  time  rations  were  served,  John 
grabbed  bis  mess,  Blipped  it  hastily  into  a tin 
box,  and  securely  locked  it;  then  grasping  his 
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clothes,  he  slid  out  through  the  door,  which 
had  been  temporarily  unlocked  by  the  attend- 
ant while  he  passed  on  to  other  wards,  aud 
stole  quietly  down-stairs  and  into  the  outer  air, 
where  he  made  a straight  course  for  the  office 
of  Surgeon-General  Hammond. 

The  General  was  in  his  office  when  John 
walked  in  with  the  remark  that  he  “ wanted 
to  see  Gineral  Hammond.” 

“You  Can’t  see  him  now  — he’s  busy,”  re- 
plied the  orderly  in  attendance. 

“ But  I must  see  him,”  replied  the  Irishman. 

“I  tell  you  he  is  busy,  and  can’t  be  seen. 
Come  another  time.” 

“And  I tell  ycz  I must  see  him  now,  and 
I’ll  not  come  another  time,”  replied  the  irri- 
tated Irishman,  stubbornly  holding  his  ground. 

The  door  to  General  Hammond’s  private 
office  stood  open,  so  the  altercation  was  plain- 
ly heard  by  the  occupant.  It  appears  he  had 
heard  of  John  before,  and  he  now  sung  out, 
“Is  that  you,  Wisconsin  f” 

“ Yis,  it’s  me,  Gineral.” 

“ Come  in.” 

The  Irishman  did  not  need  a second  biddiug, 
but  marched  triumphantly  by  the  orderly,  and 
made  known  his  grievances. 

The  brow  of  the  General  clonded  ominously 
as  John  poured  forth  his  complaints;  aud  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  statement  wraps  were 
ordered,  and  the  Surgeon-General  aud  the  com- 
plainaut  started  for  the  infirmary. 

To  say  that  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution was  astonished  is  stating  the  matter 
mildly. 

John  led  the  way  at  once  to  the  room  he 
had  left  so  unceremoniously,  and  pointing  to 
the  patient  on  the  bed,  cried,  “ Do  yez  see  that, 
Gineral  dear  t Is  it  meself  that’s  got  to  slape 
with  the  likes  ov  that  f Sure  it’s  contagious, 
so  it  is ; and  it’s  only  one  eye  I have  now,  and 
yez  wudn’t  want  me  to  lose  thatf” 

Dr.  Hammond  leaned  over  the  bed  and  care- 
fully examined  the  man,  aud  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  case  contagious.  Turning  to  the 
superintendent,  he  asked  if  they  had  no  other 
room.  The  official  was  profuse  in  apologies. 
“ So  crowded,”  “ would  have  a room  in  a few 
days.”  But  General  Hammond  cut  short  the 
apologies  by  inquiring  if  they  did  not  have  any 
private  wards. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then  we  will  take  a look  at  them.” 

“ Hould  on  a minute,  Gineral  dear,”  cried 
the  Irishman,  as  they  tnmed  to  go,  fishing  out 
from  his  box  the  mess  served  out  to  him. 
“ Will  yez  jist  luk  at  that,  and  say  if  it’s  fit  for 
a white  man’s  stomach,”  bolding  up  at  the 
same  time  the  bowl  of  thin  soup  or  gruel. 

General  Hammond  took  it  up,  smelled  and 
tasted,  and  replied:  “Well,  no,  Wisconsin ; 
that  isn’t  remarkably  good  diet  for  a sick  man. 
Is  that  what  they  give  you  here  f” 

“ Faith  it  is,  Gineral.” 

“ Well,  we’ll  seo  about  it and  the  party 
started  for  the  private  wards,  where  large, 


pleasant,  handsomely  furnished  rooms  opened 
from  the  corridor  on  every  side. 

“Gineral,  here’s  a moighty  fine  room,”  said 
John,  insinuatingly,  as  the  party  stopped  be- 
fore one  of  the  best  on  the  floor. 

“Is  this  room  occupied ?”  asked  General 
Hammond  of  the  superintendent. 

“No,  sir;  but  that  is  a private  ward,  and 
costs  extra.” 

“Never  mind  the  cost.  Here,  Wisconsin, 
yon  take  this,  and”— turning  to  the  superin- 
tendent— “hereafter  you  give  him  whatever 
he  calls  for,  and  the  government  will  pay  the 
bill.  It  can  afford  to,  after  the  service  he  has 
rendered  it.” 

This  ended  the  interview,  John  triumphant, 
the  superintendent  stupefied,  and  the  whole 
establishment  impressed  with  a duo  sense  of 
the  lively  Irishman’s  importance. 

The  next  scene  opened  the  ensuing  day, 
when,  in  auswer  to  what  he  would  have  for 
dinner,  John  ordered  quail  on  toast. 

“But  there  ain’t  any  quails  in  the  city,  and 
you  can’t  have  them,”  cried  the  ostouuded  at- 
tendant. 

“Whist,  now,  ye  blackguard;  didn’t  the  Gin- 
eral, God  bless  him ! say  I was  to  have  what  I 
wanted  T” 

“But  von  can’t  have  what  yon  can’t  get  in 
the  city.” 

“Now  don’t  be  onasy.  If  yez  wuz  to  go 
down  to  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  it’s  yerself  wud  be  findin’ 
plinty  ov  them  in  the  windy.  Now  begone 
wid  yez,  or  I’ll  have  the  Gineral  up  here  to  at- 
tend to  yer  lazy  carcass,  so  I will.” 

The  result  was,  the  audacious  Irishman  dined 
on  his  favorite  dish.  As  the  attendant  came 
to  take  away  the  dishes,  John  re-assured  him 
as  to  the  future  by  saying,  with  a twiuklo  in 
the  eye,  “ There,  now,  it’s  yerself  may  be  asy 
after  this;  I wuz  only  thryin’  ye  to  see  if  yez 
wud  obey  orders.” 

From  that  time,  so  long  os  he  remained, 
John  had  the  run  of  the  institution.  Finally 
the  time  arrived  for  his  return  home.  On  his 
eastern  trip  John  had  been  bothered  by  con- 
ductors trying  to  “stale  his  pass”;  so  when 
the  papers  were  furnished  for  transportation 
back,  down  he  went  to  the  depot  to  see  if  he 
could  not  exchange  them  for  a coupon  ticket. 
Marching  up  to  the  ticket  window  he  present- 
ed his  papers  and  request. 

“ We  don’t  do  that  kind  of  business  here,” 
was  the  short  reply. 

“And  yez  won’t  change  it!” 

“No.” 

Without  another  word  John  turned  on  his 
heel  and  started  for  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Arriving  there,  he  laid  his  case  be- 
fore Dr.  Hammond,  who  directed  his  secretary 
to  write  a note  asking  that  the  change  be 
made.  Armed  with  this  the  Irishman  started 
again  for  the  depot,  presented  the  note,  and 
renewed  his  request. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  once  that  I wouldn’t 
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make  the  change  ?”  cried  the  irate  dispenser 
of  tickets,  aroused  l>y  the  persistency  of  the 
application. 

“And  yez  won’t  change  it!” 

“No,  I won’t ; and  you  get  out  of  here  quick.” 

Without  a word  John  turned  a second  time, 
and  back  ho  went  to  his  friend  the  Surgeon- 
General,  where  he  related  his  second  conver- 
sation with  the  ticket  agent.  General  Ham- 
mond sat  down  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
pass,  “Change  this  at  once  for  a ticket,  or  I 
will  know  the  reason  why,”  signed  Surgeon- 
General  Hammond. 

Again  the  persistent  Irishman  found  his  way 
to  the  ticket  window,  aud  handed  the  pass, 
with  the  ominous  sentence  on  its  back,  to  the 
agent.  The  latter  snatched  the  paper  up,  but 
a glance  told  him  matters  had  reached  a point 
where  trilling  was  dangerous. 

“Will  yez  change  it  now  ?”  asked  John,  dryly. 

“You  know  I have  got  to  change  it,  you 
Irish  rascal.  If  it  wasn’t  for  this,  I’d  have  you 
fired  out  of  here,”  wras  the  angry  response. 

“ I thought  yez  wud  change  it,”  said  John, 
as  he  quietly  stowed  away  his  hard-earned 
coupons. 

It  may  be  added  lie  arrived  home  safely. 
Where  he  is  now,  I do  not  kuow ; but  if  on 
top  of  earth  he  is  bound  to  be  the  same  witty, 
energetic  Irishman  as  ever. 


A Virginia  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing “true”  story: 

About  five  years  ago  Mrs.  H , of  Amelia 

County,  Virginia,  had  in  her  employment  in 
the  capacity  of  nurse  a colored  girl  named 
Betty.  Betty  was  a delightful,  frolicsome  crea- 
ture, abounding  in  anecdote,  utterly  irrespon- 
sible, and  entirely  self-satisfied.  Unfortunate- 
ly these  excellent  qualities  were  marred  by  a 
habit  of  thieving,  which  was  overlooked  by  her 
soft-hearted  employer,  who  was,  sad  to  relate, 
rather  given  to  excusing  any  lack  of  morality 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
the  denizens  of  the  nursery. 

But,  alas,  one  fine  morning  poor  Betty  took 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  from  the  pocket  of  a 
druuken  Irishman.  Through  some  law  quib- 
ble, satisfactory  to  the  jury  and  common- 
wealth’s attorney,  as  tho  man  was  asleep  on 
the  public  highway,  giggling,  light-headed 
Betty  w’as  transferred  from  the  Redmoor  nurs- 
ery to  the  penitentiary  at  Richmond. 

There  she  remained  two  years.  One  bright 
day  in  Juno  the  family  was  startled  with 
screams  of  joy  from  the  play-gronud,  and  a 
shout  of  welcome  from  the  back  yard.  Mrs. 

H hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  find  Betty 

sitting  on  the  table  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
colored  throng,  and  holding  two  of  her  former 
charges  in  her  arms.  We  have  high  authority 
for  receiving  the  prodigal,  but  to  welcome  a 
penitentiary  convict  as  though  she  were  the 
heroine  of  a romantic  adventure  was  putting 
too  high  a premium  on  vice  even  for  gentle 
Mrs.  H . 


In  as  dignified  a tone  as  the  general  hilarity 
permitted,  she  said,  “ I hope,  now  you’ve  come 
home  from  that  dreadful  place,  Betty,  you  will 
try  to  be  a better  girl.” 

“Miss  Anna,  honey,” replied  the  ntterly  on- 
subdued,  unabashed  culprit,  “ ]>ei)itentiary 
ain’t  so  bad  ez  folks  tbink;  you  gits  vittles 
tbar,  an’  fire  an’  close  ef  you  ’have  yourself: 
but  den,  Miss  Auna,  ef  you  was  to  go  thar,  you 
must  ’member  to  ’have  yourself,  an’Men  when 
you  come  ’way  dev  gees  you  dollar  an’  dey  gees 
you  coat.  No,  Miss  Anna,  ’taiu’fc  bad  w har  I 
come  from.”  So  the  effort  to  improve  the  oc- 
casion by  a moral  drawn  from  past  experience 
fell  to  tho  ground. 

“ Oh,  Betty,”  said  John,  a ten-year-ohl  aciou 
of  the  house  of  H , who  gloated  over  ad- 

ventures, aud  in  his  inmost  heart  envied  Betty’s 
superior  advantages,  “did  they  put  you  in  a 
cell  all  by  yourself?  and  did  you  have  ou 
chains — oh,  Betty,  you  did  have  on  chaius  T” 

“ Chains,  indeed !”  with  a toss  of  her  head. 
“ I slep’  in  a nice  rooqi,  wid  a nice  colored  lady, 
an’  I ’ain’t  tase  corn-bread  sence  I lef’  dis  here 
house.” 

“ But  what  did  the  lady  do  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary,  Betty — did  she  steal  too?” 

“Now,  honey,  you  mnstu’t  crowd  me;  I 
don’t  know,  but  I bear  folk  say  sbe  gwine  stay 
thar  some  time.  She  cari  her  bead  mighty 
high,  an’  I ask  no  questions;  but  dey  tell  me 
sbe  burnt  up  her  chill nn — yes,  Miss  Anna,  she 
burn  up  five  of  her  chillun.” 

“And  you  staid  in  the  cell  with  such  a mon- 
ster, and  can  call  her  a nice  lady  ? Oh,  Betty !” 

“ Hi,  Miss  Anna,  dey  teas  her  chillun — she  cud 
bum  urn  up  ef  she  choose.” 


At  the  request  of  many  readers  who  were 
interested  in  the  paragraph  in  a recent  Drawer 
respecting  the  author  of  “Speak  Geutly,”  we 
reprint  the  poem.  It  has  been  set  to  music, 
and  is  published  with  the  accompaniment  iu 
the  “Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,” No. 2: 

Speak  gently— It  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 

Speak  gently— let  no  harsh  word  mar 
The  good  we  may  do  here. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child ; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 

Teach  It  In  accents  soft  and  mild. 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  yonng— for  they 
Will  have  enough  to  bear ; 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one. 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart. 

Whose  Bands  of  life  are  nearly  run. 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring,  know 
They  must  have  tolled  in  vain : 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently,  ’tls  a little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart’s  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy,  that  It  may  bring. 
Eternity  shall  tell. 
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